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Miuitary Expenpirure — From Newcastle, against increase; to lie upon the 
Table re we én 


Mines (Eight Hours) Bill — From Bredbury, in favour; to lie eit the 


Table oan esc 


Nonconformist Marriages <diaidebants of Registrars) Bill — From uti 
against ; to lie upon the Table 7 ra 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors a Bill — From Salford, in eat: 
to lie, upon the Table is ot sis he pits 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—JIn favour, from South- 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill, and Sale of Intoxicating 
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Harbour, Etc., Bills — Cepy ordered of the Report of the Board of Trade 
upon the following Harbour, ete., Bills : — 


Blackpool Palatine Promenade Pier Bill [#1] and Blackpool Sea 
Water Bill [u.u.]; Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and Harbours 
Bill; Neath, Pontardawe, and Brynaman Railway Bill. (Mr. 
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Recommendation signified), to-morrow. (Mr. Akers-Douglas)... 
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Criminal Law Amendment Bill—Order for Second Reading Read :— 
DEBATE :— 


Mr. E. H. Pickersgill 
(Bethnal Green, S.W.) 






The Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster, Isle of 






Or Or 















Mr. R. Ascroft (Oldham) 1 Wight) 42,71, TT 

Mr. TT. T. Bucknill Mr. J. Lawson Walton (Leeds, 
(Surrey, Epsom) ae RE S.) eee ee we «44 

Mr. Serjeant Hemphill The Secretary of State for 
(Tyrone, N.) .«.. 21 the Home Department (Sir 

Mr. W. Ambrose (Middle. M. White Ridley, Lanca- 
sex, Harrow) . 25 shire, N., Blackpool), 49, 

Sir Joseph F. Leese 57, 58 
(Lancashire, N.E., Ac- Sir.R. T. Reid (Dumfries 
crington) 32 Burghs) ... 57 

Mr. A. K. Loyd (Berks, Mr. H. H. Asquith: (Fife, E) 62 
Abingdon) 35 Mr. Atherley-Jones (Durham, 

Mr. D. Brynmor Jones N.W.) 67 
(Swansea District) 42 Sir H. H. Fowler (a ‘olver- 

hampton, E.) 76, 14 






Motion made and Question put— 


‘*That the Bill be now read a second time.” 





Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, Wm. (Rhondda) 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H. 
Austin, Sir John (Yorkshire) 
Bainbridge, Emerson 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Birrell, Augustine 
Blake, Edward 
Brigg, John 
Brunner, Sir John T. 
‘ Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 
Butcher, John George 
Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Caldwell, James 
Cameron, Sir C. (Glasgow) 
Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H 
Carew, James Laurence 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 
Clark, Dr. G. B.(Caithness-sh. ) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Colville, John 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Crilly, Daniel 
Crombie, John William 
Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardig’n) 
Davitt, Michael 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir J. P. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 
Dunn, Sir William 


House divided —Ayes 





; Ellis, T. E. 


116; Noes 


AYES. 


(Merionethshire) 
Evans, 8. T. (Glamorgan) 


| Evans, Sir F. H. (South’ton) 


Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Foster, Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir H. 


| Gold, Charles 


Gourley, Sir Edward T. 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 


| Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 
| Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 


Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Hemphill, Rt. Hon. Chas. H. 


| Holburn, J. G 
| Holden, Angus 
| Jacoby, James Alfred 


| Jones, 


Joicey, Sir James 
Jones, D. B. (Swansea) 
Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 


| Kay-Shuttleworth,RtHnSir U. 


Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kenyon, James 
Kitson, Sir James 
Knowles, Lees 
Leese, Sir J. F. 
Leng, Sir John 


(Accrington) 


| Loder, Gerald Walter E. 
| Lough, Thomas 

| Lucas-Shadwell, William 
| Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 





| Lyell, Sir Leonard 
| Macaleese, Daniel 
| McDonnell, Dr. M. A. (Qn.’sCo.) 


McArthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 


180.—(Division List No. 39) 
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McLaren, Charles Benjamin 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
Mappin, Sir Frederick T. 
Mellor, Rt. Hn. J. W. (Yorks) 
Milner, Sir Frederick Geo. 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J. 8S. (Hants) 
Montagu, Sir 8. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan, J. L. (Carmarthen) 
Morgan, W. P. (Merthyr) 
Morrison, Walter 

Moss, Samuel 

Newdigate, Francis Alex. 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Oldroyd, Mark 

Philipps, John Wynford 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Priestley, Briggs aan 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Samuel, H. S. (Limehouse) 
Shaw, Chas. E. (Stafford) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.} 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Stanley, H. M. (Lambeth) 
Strachey, Edward 

Strauss, Arthur 

Sullivan, Donal eee ge, 
Thomas, D. A. (Merth 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
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Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas ralmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 


Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allsopp, Hon. George 
Ambrose, Wm. (Middlesex) 
Anstruther, H. T. 

Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, John George Alexander 
Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt.Hn. A. J.(Manch.) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn. G. W.. (Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barry, Francis T. (Windsor) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen B. 
Beach,Rt. Hn. Sir M.H. (Brist’]) 
Beach, W. W. B. (Hants) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bethell, Commander 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bowles, T. G. (King’s Lynn) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Cavendish, R. F. (Lancs, N.) 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain,Rt.Hn. J.(Birm.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clarke, Sir E. (Plymouth) 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Charles R. 
Cook, Fred. L. (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. C. (Glasgow) 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cruddas, Wm. Donaldson 
Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Gurzon,RtHn. G.N,(Lanc,SW) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Davenport, W. Bromley- 
Denny, Colonel 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D. 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hart 
Fergusson,Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Manc.) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Kobert Bannatyne 
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Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T. (Hud’ld) 
Woods, Samuel 


NOES. 


Fisher, William Hayes 
Fison, Frederick William 
Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B. 
Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gibbs, Hn. A.G.H.(C.of Lond.) 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Gilliat, John Saunders 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldswozthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hall, Sir Charles 

Hanbury, Rt. Hon. R. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 
Hermon-Hodge, Robert T. 
Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Sir Edward S. (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. B. (Hampstead) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hornby, William Henry 
Houldsworth, Sir William H. 
Howard, Joseph 

Hutchinson, Capt. G. W.Grice- 
Jackson, Rt. Hon. Wm. L. 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir J. H. 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir E. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, W. F. (Liverpool) 
Lawson, John G. (Yorks) 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. W. E. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, Sir John William 
McEwan, William 

McKillop, James 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 





Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Pickersgill and Mr. 
Ascroft. 







Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptford) 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. W. (Bath) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Parkes, Ebenezer 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Penn, John 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.} 
Rankin, James 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir.M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. Charles T. 
Robertson, Herb. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 
Rothschild, Baron F. J. de 
Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chelt’m) 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (Renf.) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, T. H. (Stalybr.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, A. H. (Christchurch) 
Spencer, Ernest 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘T. 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, W. E. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. H. 
Walrond, Sir William Hood 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-und.-L.) 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc., N.) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks) 
Wodehouse, E. R. (Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Maj. W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robt. Armstrong 
TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. Bucknill 
Lawson Walton. 


and Mr, 
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ProGress or Bustness—Questions :— 
Mr. Thos. “ees staal The Chancellor of the Ex- 
ton, W.) 79 chequer (Sir M. H. Beach, 
Bart., Bristol, W.) 


Special Juries Bill—As amended, considered; read the Third time, and 
passed mae re ae ood ae vas if 


National Monuments in Churches Bill—To prevent the Removal of Monu- 
ments which have been erected in Cathedrals or Churches out of public 
moneys ; in pursuance of a Vote of Parliament; Ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Elliott Lees, Mr. Bucknill, Marquess of Lorne, and Sir Robert 
‘Reid; Presented, and read the First time; to be read a Second time 
upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 136] 


Architects Registration Bill — To provide for the Registration of Archi- 
tects; Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Atherley-Jones, Sir William 
Coddington, and Mr. Maurice Healy ; ; Presented, and read the First 
time; to be read a Second time — baiitcatalll next, and to be 
printed : 


Building Feus and Leases (Scotland) Bill — To Amend the Law relating 
to Feus and Leases for Building in Scotland; Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Colville, Mr. Souttar, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), Mr. Caldwell, 
and Mr. Holborn; Presented, and read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Wednesday, 30th March, and to be printed. [Bill 138] 


Whitwick and Coalville Gas prer eennes oe to lie on the Table, 
and to be ,printed 


Sm JAMES KITSON (Yorkshire, W.R., Colne Valley) ieee from the 
Committee on Group A of Private Bills, That, for the convenience of 
parties, they had adjourned till stad next. 

Report to lie upon Table... eee eee oes ove ose 
House adjourned at 5.40. 





LORDS: THURSDAY, 17rH MARCH 1898. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Torrington and Okehampton Railway Bill [n.u.J]— 


Report from the Committee of Selection that the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) 
be proposed to the House as a member of the Select Committee on the 
said Bill in the place of the Earl of Verulam ; read, and agreed to 


Report from the Select Committee, That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, no parties having appeared in 
opposition thereto; read, and ordered to lie on the Table; the Orders 
made on the 7th March and Deccsrcitd last en ‘and Bill com- 
mitted : 


Morley tat attinn (Gan) Bill [a.1.] — a from the Committee of 
Selection that the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) be proposed to the 
House as a member of the Select Committee on the said Bill in the 

place of the Earl of Verulam; read, and agreed to 
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Morley Gas Bill - -}-Report from the Committee of Selection that 


the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) be proposed to the House as a member 
of the Select Committee on the said Bill in the — of the Earl of 
Verulam; read, and agreed to : ‘ , 


Midland Railway Bill [1...] — Report from the Committee of Selection 
that the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) be proposed to the House as a 
member of the Select Committee on the said Bill in the _— of the 
Earl of Verulam; read, and agreed to 


Aberdeen Corporation (Tramways) seat 1] Reported from the Select 
Committee, with Amendments oe 


Kingstown and Kingsbridge Junction — ‘(Atundonment Bill 
[H.L.]}—Committed ... 


Buenos Ayres Northern Railway Bill 5 Rach ial 
Agricultural Company of Mauritius Bill [.L.}—Committed... 


Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad wisiptedl scant Bill 
[11.u.|—Read a Second time 


Filey Gas and Water = Pare a Second time, according to 
order . 


Aiieatereth Gas Bill fe L. }Repored from the Select a with 
Amendments . ae 


Special Juries Bill—Read a First time, and to be printed; to be read a 
Second time on Monday next (The Lord Chancellor ) [No. 30] 


ea. ner Bill—Read a First time, and to be hcemies os 


London University Commission Bill—Tuzr LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonshire) moved that the Report of Amend- 


ments to the London University Commission Bill be received. 
Question put. 
Motion agreed to 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tus COUNCIL moved an Amendment of the 
Schedule of the Bill. Page 5, Line 9, to leave out “By the Crown,” 
and insert “ By Her Majesty, by the advice of the Privy Council.” 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to oxi wire kei = 
House adjourned at 4.35. 


COMMONS: THURSDAY, 171TH MARCH 1898. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS, 
Gloucester Gas Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a Second time 
Lancashire County Council Bill—Read the Third time, and passed 
Writers > the Signet Widows’ Fund Bill—Read the Third time, and 
pass me vi Se ae non eee ei oe gui 
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Railway Bill (Group 3)—Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) reported from 
the Committee on Group 3 of Railway Bills, that, for the convenience 
of parties, they had adjourned till 7 next at Twelve of the clock ; 
Report to lie upon the Table , 


Norwich City Water soso: ast Report to lie icine the Table and to 
be printed... see 


Private Bills (Group B)—Mr. A. H. BROWN tions Wellington) reported 
from the Committee on Group B of Private Bills, that, for the con- 
venience of parties, the Committee had adjourned till ee next at 
half-past Eleven o’clock; Report to lie upon the Table... 


Church Discipline Bill—Order for Second —_— ht aw: 4th 
April, read, and discharged; withdrawn 


PETITIONS. 


Mines (Eight ees Bill—From seneadaid in favour; to lie we the 
Table 


Sale of Intoxicating acai (Ireland) Bill and Sale of aie 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Brighouse, Brigg, Exmouth, 
Calverley, Gainsborough, Barnton, Stokesley, ee 
Comberbach, Hereford, and Liscard; to lie upon the Table 


Superannuation ee 7 Bill—From — in wet to lie 7 
the Table : one wd 


Vaccination Acts—From Penrith, for sided to lie upon the Table 


RETURNS, ETC. 


‘TrapE Reports (ANNUAL Serres) — Copy presented of — No. 2035 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table we 


Navy (SzeamEN anD STOKERS’ RE-ENGAGEMENT)— 


Return ordered— 


‘* Showing, as nearly as possible, for each yer since 1891, (a) percentage 
of Seamen and Stokers, severally, who re-engage to complete time for pension; 
(6) percentage of Seamen and Stokers, severally, who leave on termination of 
first engagement, but who return to the Service within twelve months (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 189, of Session 1894); and (c) the 
number of Seamen and Stokers, severally, who leave in each of the said years 
at the end of their first engagement, and do not re-engage.”—(Mr. Edward 
Morton.) ie bes rate we ish sted <a die 


-East Inp1a (WaRs ON OR BEYOND THE Borpers or BritisH Inpra)— 
-Address for— 


* Return setting out:—(1) Wars and Military Operations on or beyond 
*the borders of British India in which the Government of India has been 
engaged since 1849, in chronological order; (2) the causes of such Wars or 
Operations ; (3) the locality in which troops operated ; (4) the results obtained ; 
-(5) the numbers approximately of troops employed; (6) the cost of such Wars 
or Operations (where shown separately in the accounts of the Government of 
India) ; and (7) the amount of any contributions towards such cost from the 
British Treasury.”—(Mr. John Morley.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


Sates or PartiaMENTARY Papers — Questions, Colonel Sir Howard Vincent 
(Sheffield, Central) and Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis); Answers, ‘The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


‘Unrencen Macuinery — Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester, Forest of 


Dean); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home anmaaeas ve 
M. W. Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ‘ 


Scorcn Locan Taxation Rerurns — Question, Mr. C. B. Renshaw (Renirew, 
W.); Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire) 


Boy CLERKS IN THE GENERAL Post OFrFricE —Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien 


(Kilkenny); Answer, The Financial ee to the ee - R. 
W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Betrast Sorting OFFrickE — iia Mr. Patrick O’Brien ( Kilkenny) ; ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the areal (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) ri ais me - ae a ae se 


Evictions 1v County Kerry — Question, Mr. J. Dillon set E.); Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland aie Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) F 


Hieuuanp Minitra Siiashadacc oii Mr. A. Wylie ia Mica 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State ie War i W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) vee : * 


Lanp Tax Exemptions — Question, Mr. hdie'e Greene simile 
Chesterton ; Answer, The Chancellor of the iit oe: M. H. 
Beach, Bristol, W.) 


Tue Truck Acts—Question, Mr. Walter Hazell (Leicester); Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home — an M. W. Ridley, Bristol, 
W.) ; ie : re : 


Merropouitan Cas REGULATIONS—Question, Mr. T. Lough ina Ww ); 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home ee wee M. W. 
Ridley, Bristol, W.) sil . 


Queen’s CoLLeces rv IRELAND — Question, Mr. Edward M‘Hugh (Armagh,S. ); : 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ai ; 


ReaisteR oF Parent AGENTs — Question, Colonel Sir Howard Vincent 
(Sheffield, Central); Answer, The President of the Board of Trade ase 
C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) 


TratneD Mipwives 1N IrELAND — Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland sea 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) des : ‘ ; 


MELINITE — Question, Lord Charles Beresford (reek) 5 Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for War ond W. St. John Brodrick, Guildford, 
Surrey) : 


H.M.S. Victorious — pear Lord Charles Beresford d (York) ; Tgeitas The 
Secretary to the Admiraity (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, S$.) . 


Lanp Tax Repemprions — Questions, Mr. A. F. Jeffreys (Hants, ictal and 
Mr. J. Lowther (Kent, Isle of Thanet); Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks Beach, Bristol, W.) os a ev 
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Hacketstown (IrELAND) PostaL ARRANGEMENTS—Question, Mr. James 
O’Connor (Wicklow, W.); Answer, The Financial ws estgcetal to tho 
Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Proston)... 


Rorat Co.tiece or ArtT—Question, Lord Balcarres cecil. Chorley) : ; 
Answer, The Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education 
(Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University)... 


Bangor (IRELAND) Town CommissioneRs—Question, Mr. D. Macaleese 
(Monaghan, N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central)... : . : 


IntsH FisHinc Harsours—Question, Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick ag ick 
Burghs) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury — * 2 
Hanbury, Preston) 


HintTeRLAND oF Lacos—Question, Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick (Wick Suaiih: 
Answer, The Secretary of State for tthe Colonies visitas . Chamberlain, 
Birmingham, W.) : Pei ee it 


MonaGHan AND Cavan inicio Mr. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.); 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ese 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ‘ : 


Fatauities 1N Betrast Dock—Questions, Mr. Macaleese initia N.); 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade — Cc. T. ae Croys 
don) . a 


St. Davin’s Nartionau Siiiiiialiaiiblina Mr. Wynford Philippe pan 
brokeshire); Answers, The Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University)... 


Cavatry Horses—Question, Mr. Wynford Philipps (Pembrokeshire) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary ‘of State for War ail W. St. John 
Brodrick, Guildford, Surrey) Aen a mes 


PostmEn’s ParkK—Questions,Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green, S.W.) and 
Mr. H. C. Stephens (Middlesex, Hornsey); Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) and the Parliamentary Representative of the Charity Com- 
missioners (Mr. J. Grant Lawson, Yorkshire, Thirsk, and Malton) 


H.M.S. “ Powrrrut ’—Question, Colonel Denny (Kilmarnock Burghs) ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 
8.) ‘ 


Hone-Kone—Question, Sir J. Dickson-Poynder (Wilts, Chippenham) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs _ G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : ; : 


Post Orrice TsLEPHONES—Question, Sir Mark Stewart (Kirkcudbright) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) “ee “ss ‘ 


Commission on TUBERCULOsIs—Question, Mr. J. W. Crombie (Kincardine- 
shire): Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury - A. J. — Man- 
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Port AxtHor—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for oe Affairs = G. N. sasart Lanca- 
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Forces 1n THE Nicer Trrrirory—Question, Mr. Thomas Bayley ay 
shire, Chesterfield); Answer, The First Lord of the Tenney eis 
J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) : 


CigaRETTE Brises To CHILDREN— iia Mr. Thomas Lough Chitin 
W.); Answer, The Chancellor of the — — M. Hicks Beach, 
Bristol, W.) es 


AGRICULTURAL Banks—Question, Sir William Wedderburn " Bantishire) 
Answer, The Secretary of — for India by George area: 
Middlesex, Ealing)... 


County Court Costs—Question, Mr. J. Carvell 1 Williams (Notte, Mansfeld) - 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Pustic Bumpines [Expenses|—Considered in Committee. [Mr. J. W. 
Lowther (Cumberland, Penrith, Chairman of Ways and Means) in the 
Chair. } 














Motion made and Question put— 


“Phat it is expedient to provide for defraying the expenses of the purchase 
of land and buildings and the construction of buildings and works in connec- 
tion with certain Public Departments, and to authorise the issue, out of the 
Consolidated Fund, of such sums, not exceeding in the whole £2 2550, 000, as 
may be required by the Commissioners of Works for such purposes, and to 
authorise the application of the surplus of income above expenditure for the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1898, to the extent of £2,550,000, to 
the payment of any sums hereby authorised to be issued out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund : na ee v6 






Discusston— 











DEBATE :— 


The President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) 129, 





134 


The First Commissioner of Mr. J. Burns (Battersea) 116 
Works (Mr. A. Akers Sir Hy. Campbell Bannerman 
Douglas, Kent, St. Au- (Stirling Boroughs) 120 
gustine’s), 107, 123, 125, 126 Mr. L. H. Courtney ( Corn- 

Mr. Labouchere (North- wall, Bodmin) 121 
ampton) 111 Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Liver- 

Mr. James Low ther (Kent, pool, Scotland) 122 
Thanet) 112 Mr.  F.. 1..  @, Warner 

Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, EB) 113 (Staffordshire, Lichfield)... 125 

Sir Wm. Harcourt (Mon- Mr. E. Morton (Devonport)... 126 
mouthshire, W.) 114, 125 

The Committee divided—Ayes 265; Noes 15 126 
Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) Bill—Second Reading 129 


Mr. T. Gibson Bowles iia 
Regis) eee eee 
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Amendment proposed :— 


**To leave out from the word ‘that’ to the end of the Question, in 
order to add the words ‘no Measure dealing with Light Dues will be satis- 
factory to this House which does not provide that the expenses of maintain- 
ing lights, buoys, and beacons on the coasts of the United Kingdom _— 
be defrayed out of the public revenue. "—(M7r. Gibson Bowles.) ,, 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 137, 145 Mr. Charles McArthur (Liver- 
The President of the Board pool, Exchange) 
of Trade “ 145 Mr. Jas. Bryce (Aberdeen, S.) 
Sir John Leng (Dundee), Sir Thomas Sutherland 
152, 156 (Greenock)... 
[Mr. Speaker] ... we §=156 Sir Charles Dilke ( Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) 


(Usual interval.) 


Mr. G. Drage (Derby), Mr. J. Havelock - Wilson 

172, 173, 176, 211 (Middlesboro’)... 192, 193, 

[Mr. Speaker] 173, 176, Sir George Baden - Powell 
198, 201, 214 (Liverpool, Kirkdale), 

The President of the Board 194, 203, 
of Trade, 173, 206, 207, Mr. William Allen (New- 
208, 209, 210, 212, 213, 214 castle-under-Lyme) 200, 

Sir J. Austin, Bart. Col. Sir Edward Hill (Bristol, 
(Yorks., W. R.,Osgold- 8.) . 

CrOSs) «+. 178 Col. J. M. Denny (Kilmar- 

Sir A. K. Rollit " (Isling- nock Burghs) eee 
ton, S.)... -» 178, 213 Sir J. Colomb (Gt. Yarmouth) 

Mr.L.Courtney( Cornwall, Mr. F. Maddison (Sheffield, 
Bodmin) -. 185, 210 Brightside)... aoe 

Mr. M. Vaughan Davies Mr. Gibson Bowles, 203, 207, 
( Cardiganshire) --- 188 Admiral Field (Sussex, East- 

Sir W. Cameron Gull bourne) “e 
(Devonshire, Barnstaple) Sir Thomas Sutherland 

189, 207 


Question put — 
‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question.” 
The House divided—Ayes 184; Noes 35 ... 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


‘*That the Bill be committed to the a Committee on Trade,” 
etc.—(Mr. Ritchie.) “is eae ap ‘ i 


DEBATE :— 


Mr. J. Samuel (Stockton) 217 Mr. Gibson Bowles .. 
The President of the Board Sir George Baden- Powell . 
of Trade «- 217, 218 


The House divided—Ayes 157; Noes 45 
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Prisons Bill — Order of the day for the Second Reading read eee ov 


DEBATE :— 
Mr. H. H. Asquith (Fife, The First Lord of the Admir- 
E.) ee wee see Bee alty (Mr. G. J. Goschen, St. 


George's, Hanover Square) 
Suppty [11th March] :— 


Resolution reported 


Navy Estimates, 1898-9 :— 


A. ‘That 106,390 men and boys be employed for the Sea and Coast- 
guard Services for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, including 
18,005 Royal Marines ” ae a3 tbe oh ‘es 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Resolution which, upon the 2nd instant, was re- 
ported from the Committee of Supply, and which was then agreed 
to by the House, be now read :— 


‘*That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding 189,513, all ranks, be 
maintained for the Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, at Home and Abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1899” .., 


Army Annual Bill—Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to pro- 
vide, during Twelve Months, for the Discipline and Regulation of the 
Army; and that Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Gcschen, and Mr. Powell-Williams 
do prepare and bring it in; Presented accordingly, and read the First 
time; to be read a Second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 139.}... ia om wd . as ee mek ; 


Suppty [14th March] :— 
Resolution reported 


Civ Services AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY) EstTiMATEs, 
1897-8— 
Crass V. 
1. ‘*That a further Supplementary sum, not exceeding £120,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of 


payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for sundry 
Colonial Services, including certain Grants in Aid.” 


Crass VII. 


2. ‘*That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for a Grant in Aid of the Expenses of 
the Royal Commission for the British Section at the Paris International 
Exhibition, 1900” .,, eee cee eee eee cee 


eee 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS— 


3. ‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £96,200, be granted to 
Her Majesty to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1898, for the Salaries and 
Working Expenses of the Post Office a h Service.” 

4. ‘That a sum, not exceeding £100,000, be granted tu Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for the Redemption of Land Tax on 
Government py 

5. ‘*Thata senemetiney sum, not exceeding £45,000, be granted to 
Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for the Salaries and 
Working Expenses of the Post Office Services, the Expenses of Post 
Office Savings Banks, and Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue” bis aa ‘ 
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Crviz Service Excesses, 1896-7— 


6. ‘That a sum, not exceeding £288 17s. 1d., be granted to Her Majesty 
to make good Excesses on certain Grants for Civil Services, for the year 
ended on the 31st day of March, 1897, namely :— 


Crass III. 
£ 
Law Charges, England aes igs a Bs 10 
County Courts _... ee ea ie aos “6 10 


Crass IV. 
Public Education, Ireland _... a aoa «= 28 7 1 
£28 17 1” ,,, 999 


Army (SUPPLEMENTARY), 1897-8— 


7. “That a Supplement sum, not exceeding £1,290,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1898, for Additional Ex- 
penditure on the following Army Services, viz. :— 


£ 
Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay and Allowances ... 263,000 
Vote 6. Transports and Remounts ... ... ... 130,000 
Vote 7. Provisions, Forage, and other Supplies ... 176,000 
Vote 8. Clothing Establishments and Services... 220,000 
Vote 9. Warlike and other Stores ... Ze re 413,000 
Vote 10. Works, etc. ... ae ow — RE 103,000 
= 1,305,000 
Appropriation in Aid (Vote 1) .. «..  «. 15,000 
Total PAS = so £1,290,000” 
Resolutions agreed to eee isi _ na om one --. 222 


Bail Bill [1.L.] — Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


‘*That the Bill be now read condtime.”—(Sir M. W. Ridley oe. 222 
Objection taken. 
Question subsequently agreed to- 
Read a Second time, and committed for Monday next ... ne .. 223 
Metropolitan Police Courts Bill — Order for Second Reading read. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday next a Sa a 223 


National Registration of Plumbers Bill— Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Knowles, Mr. Michael Austin, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. 
Kimber, Sir Francis Powell, and Mr. Richardson; Presented, and read 
the First time; to be read a Second time upon Monday, 4th April, and 
to be printed. [Bill 140.] me = is 6 my 


Customs Orrices (SourHampron) [Expenses]|—Considered in Committee. 
[Mr. J. W. Lowther, Chairman of Committees of Ways and Means, in 
the Chair.] (In the Committee.) 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


223 


‘“‘That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of all expenses incurred by the Commissioners of 
Works, under any Act of the present Session, for the acquisition of Land 
at Southampton as a Site for Customs and other Offices connected there- 
with.”—(Mr. Akers- Douglas.) Hay ae oe beet deat wee «224 


Committee report progress; to sit again upon Monday next ... 
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Pharmacy Acts Amendment Bill —Considered in Committee. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That the Committee beau — and ask leave to sit hospi: ”_ 
(Mr. Alexander Cross.) oe 
























Discussion :— 


Dr. G. B. Clark Sense Mr. Alexander Cross = 
NESS) ae we 224 gow, Camlachie) ... 224 
Committee report progress; to sit again to-morrow... Bos ‘oe 


Greenwich Hospirat—Resolved, That the statement of the Estimated 
Additional Expenditure of Greenwich Hospital for the year ending 
3lst March, 1898, be approved. (Mr. Austen Chamberlain.)... < 


Pustic Accounts—Ordered, That Sir Stafford Northcote be discharged from 
the Select Committee on Public Accounts. 


Ordered, That Mr. Cohen be added to the Committee. (Sir William 
Walrond.) .. Tor ise - es soe (“Gae 


House adjourned at 12.10, 





LORDS: FRIDAY, 18rH MARCH, 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Stirling Gas Bill Ot Ee. ah itnesses ordered to attend the Select Com- 
mittee e ae es Na a 


Tenterden eine: Bill oe +d 225. 


Liskeard Corporation (Water) Bill [n.L.]}—The CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morley) informed the House that the opposi- 
tion to the Bill was withdrawn; Order made on 7th instant discharged ; 
Bill committed on &: es ne es ese 3 . 225 


Guy’s Hospital Bill [u.1.]— cil with Amendments... 225 


Lanarkshire and sentiments ested Bill [a 1] — Reported with P 
Amendments aie 225 

Chipstead Valley Railway Bill ee oe with Amendments ... 225 

Redhill and Reigate Gas Bill [n.1.]—Report from Select Committee, 


That the promoters de not intend to proceed further with the Bill; 
Ordered, That the Bill be not further proceeded with . ne ... 226 


Yeovil Gas Bill [1.1.]—Report from Select Canaan, That it is not 
expedient to proceed further w ith the Bill 25% : 226 


Lancashire County Council Bill — es from Commons read a First 
time, and referred to Examiners ... Ts ; ... 226 





Writers to the Signet Widows’ Fund Bill — Brought from Commons; 
read a First time, and referred to Examiners... 226 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





TravE Reports, 1898—Annual Series: Diplomatic and Consular Reports on 
Trade and Finance: No. 2038, Galveston and Sabine Pass; No. 2039, 
Canary Islands; Presented [by Command], and ordered to lie on the 

Table =: = ts Wis 7 a a5 es .-. 926 


Potuine Districts ‘alesiie GH OF BIRKENHEAD)—Resolution of the Council of 
the Borough of Birkenhead re-dividing irto convenient polling districts 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Borough of Birkenhead; Laid before 
the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table ake ..- 226 


PETITIONS. 


Intoxicatine Liqguors—Against sale of on Sundays from inhabitants of 
Calverley ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table kes ‘ihe -- ee 


Boox or Common Prayer—Against any change in the Prayer Book and 
Thirty-nine Articles, and Civil and Religious Rights and Liberties of 
this Realm ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table Aa Ng a SEN 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Hart’s Divorce Bill [1.1.] —-House in Committee (according to order) : 
Amendment made; Standing Committee negatived; Report of Amend- 
ment to be received on Monday next oe Be a we . Se 


Sranpinc Committee — Report from Committee of Selection for Standing 
Committee, That they have added the Lord Ludlow to ne Com- 
mittee ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table... be 227 


London University Commission Bill [1.u.]—Read a Third time iceilipe 
to order): Amendment made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 
Motion made— 

‘That a return be issued of the number of students trained year by year 


either at day training colleges or as ‘University students’ in residential 
training colleges ; and the numbers now _— in public ne schools 


or training colleges.’ ’"—(The Lord Norton) , aoe ae ani wou? Se 
Srupents in Day Anp RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES ... se one ee <y.e ee 
DEBATE : — 


Motion for a return. 


Lord Norton... oo. S38 The Lord President of the 
Council (The Duke of 
Devonshire ) ove oo Se 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at 4.40, 
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COMMONS: FRIDAY, 18TH MARCH, 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Midlothian and Peebles District Board of Lunacy oan a Bill 
[u.L.]—Ordered, That the Bill be read a Second time wl 


Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension Bill—tTo be read a Second time 
upon Friday, 22nd April ... ; bot * 


PETITIONS. 


East Inp1a Conracious DisEaAses — From Halifax, against State Regulation ; 
to lie upon the Table eh fe Ae 


Grounp Rents (Taxation sy Locan AuTHoritIEs) — From Cromer, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table ae * 


Local Authorities Officers’ Superannuation Bill — -Against: From 
Wandsworth and Leeds; to lie upon the Table ... a ines 


Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour: From Hollinwood and Aspen 
Colliery ; to lie upon the Table , hans = ee as 


Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) Bill — From 
Merthyr Tydfil, for reference to a Select Committee; to lie upon the 
Table ... ee a 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill, and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Exeter and acetates 
to lie upon the Table ; = es ae es “a 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill —In favour: From Trigg 
Major, Shaw, Clapham (2), Chadderton, Lewisham, Fowlmere, Everton, 
Thursby, Erith, South Hackney, Runcorn, Lewes, South Molton, Poole 
(2), Hucknall Torkard sigs and St. Leonards-on-Sea; to lie upon the 
Table soi Ba os a oe ae 


Superannuation (Metropolis) Bill — In favour: From Woolwich and 
Wanasworth ; to lie upon the Table 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


CorporaL PunisHMENTS (PRESENTMENTS)—Return [presented 16th March] to 
be printed. [No. 114.] * st 


Potuinc Districts (BrrkENHEAD)—Copy presented of Resolution of the 
Council of the Borough of Birkenhead, re-dividing into convenient 
Polling Districts the Parliamentary and Municipal Borough of Birken- 
head [by Act]; to lie upon the Table 


TrapbE Rerorts (ANNUAL pp Eg go presented, of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Nos. 2,036 and 2,037 [by henetaiasg to lie upon the 
Table ae: : : as ee 
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Port Rorat (Dockyarp anp Hosprrat)—Return ordered, as to the Dockyard 
and Hospital at Port Royal, in the following form— (Lord Charles 


Beresford) :— 
(I.) Amount voted for Port Royal Dockyard and Hospital, 
1897-98 :— 
(a.) Dockyard; (6.) Hospital. 
(II.) Details as to how the above was expended ... we 231 
Northam Urban District Water Bill— ren — lie _ the 
Table, and to be printed ... 233 
North Warwickshire Water Bill — Reported Reports to lie - the 
Table, and to be printed 233 
St. David’s Railway Bill— ee Reports oli - the Table, and to 
be printed... 233 


Szngection (STanpine@ Cinema — Sir JOHN MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- 
versity) reported from the Committee of Selection: That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on Trade (including Agriculture and 
Fishing), Shipping and Manufactures, the following Fifteen Members, 
in respect of the Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) Bill :— 
Mr. William Allen, Sir George Baden-Powell, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Vaughan-Davies, 
Colonel Denny, Mr. Doughty, Sir Francis Evans, Sir Cameron Gull, 
Sir John Leng, Mr. Charles M‘Arthur, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. 
Charles Wilson, and Mr. Havelock Wilson. 

Report to lie upon the Table hs os mat ove oe ... 233 


Stanpinc Committers (CHarrmen’s Paneu.)—Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN (Stirling Burghs) reported from the Chairmen’s Panel : 
That they had appointed Mr. John Edward Ellis to act as Chairman of 
the Standing Committee for the consideration of Bills relating to Trade 
(including Agriculture and Fishing), Shipping, and Manufactures. 


Report to lie upon the Table in sad ae sis shes --- 233 


QUESTIONS. 

Mouttreuicity or Mmirary Unirorus—Question, Colonel Sir Hcward Vincent 

(Sheffield, Central); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War 

(Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford)... a Sc ... 234 
Prison Lapovur iN THE Unirep StatTEs—Question, Colonel Sir Howard Vin- 

cent; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Han- 

bury, Preston) bas ihe ae a a i wii .. 234 
Istingron Vestry ANALYSEs—Question, Mr. James Vuckworth (Lancashire, 

Middleton); Answer. tlhe President of the Local Government Board 

(Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford)... Be ae . 235 
TeLecraM Detivery Cuarces—Question, Mr. C. J. Engledew (Kildare, N. ); 

Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury Qtr R. W. Hanbury, 

Preston) es : oe ‘ ee ae ... 236 
CoAsTGUARDS FOR THE West Coast OF Ww AL mi tialeinis, Mr. M. Yonge 

Davies (Cardiganshire); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury Qe. 

G. J. Goschen, St. George’s, Hanover Square)... ms 236 
GoverNMENT TENANTS ON Sattspury PLary—Question, Mr. E. A. Goulding 

(Wiltshire, Devizes); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War 

(Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) ... se ‘i eee | 
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Warsuirs Buiwpine ror Forzign Powers—Question, Lord Charles Beresford 
(York); Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty ith G. J. Goschen, 
St. George’s, Hanover Square) 


Stico Crown Souicrror—Question, Mr. Wm. Sides Belfast, 8. +3 Answer, 
The ne ne for Ireland — John Atkinson, sagen. 
a eideianaee WITH tiaianies ARD ev esegy, aa Mr. M. 
Vaughan Davies (Cardigan); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 


Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) .. 

Canapian Immigration La ystion, Dr. Silbisibeaiinlis ( ise lhsisidiian 
W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies te J. Chamber- 
lain, Birmingham, W.) _... wise . 


Loca GOoOvERNMENT (IRELAND) pian, Mr. Serjeant Hemphill 
(Tyrone, N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. ‘Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ae) hg, 

Suspway Communication Between WuHITEHALL & ST. STEPHEN'S eee 
Mr. Gerald Loder (Brighton) ; Answer, The First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Akers-Douglas, Kent, St. Augustine's) 


WEADLOCK IN THE IRIsH Lanp Courts—Question, Mr. W. W. Carlile (Bucks, 
N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 





Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... a at #2: 2: 

Seraeants’ Pensions—Question, Major Rasch (Essex, S.E.); Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. Soka Brodrick, Surrey, 
Guildford) é 


SOUDAN, Sniiibibclienihiede. ‘Sir ‘Ellis pornos me Bartlett (Sheffield, 
tage Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


‘TRANSVAAL AND THE British SuzeRAmNtTy—Questions, Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett (Sheffield, Ecclesall) ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.)... in ie 

BanGor (IreLanp) Town Commissioners—Question, Mr. D. Macaleese 
(Monaghan, N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central).. 


Poor Rate IN CARRICKMACROSS Cais teiiaind: Mr. D. alin 
(Monaghan, N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central)... ia ne 


In1sH Poor Ratres—Question, Mr. D. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.); Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland - Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


IrisH Nationa ScHoot TEACHERS As Poor ro AW Gu: ARDIANS  ieaialia Mr. 
J. Dillon (Mayo, E.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Wama—Questions, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) and 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett (Sheffield, + 97g Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) : ant ae 

Spanish West Ixpres—Question, Mr. Charles McArthur ‘(Liverpool, Ex- 
change) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) ou ES ies 

Port ArtHur—Question, Mr. J. O’Kelly (Roscommon, N.); Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ets G. N. Curzon, Lanca- 

shire, Southport) a or - os a a 
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Suspension oF TWELVE o’CLock RvuLE—Questions, Mr. T. R. Buchanan 
(Aberdeenshire, E.) and Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of 
Dean) ; Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Man- 
chester, E.) and The Civil Lord of the er = J. Austen 
Chamberlain, Worcestershire, E.)... 

SuspPENsIon oF 12 o’CLock RULE. 

DzsatsE : — 
Mr. T. R. 


Buchanan 


Sir Charles Dilke ( Gloucester- 


(Aberdeen, E.) 248 shire, Forest of Dean)... 

The First Lord of the The Civil Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Admiralty (Mr. Austen 
Balfour, Manchester, Chamberlain, Worcester- 
, ? 248 shire, E.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Sittines or tHe Hovse (Exemption From THE Stanpina OrpER)—Motion 
made and Question put— 


‘That the Business of Supply, if under discussion at Twelve o’clock this 
night, be not interrupted under the eisai Order eae of the House.” — 
(First Lord of the Treasury, eee ons E oe ow 


The House divided—Ayes, 176; Noes, 39. 


Suppty [47H ALLOoTTED Discil-Aieaiilaiadh in Committee. [Mr. J. W. 
Lowtner (Cumberland, Penrith), Chairman of Ways and sinencel the 
Chair.} (In the Committee.) ue 


Navy Estimates, 1898-99—£4,988,000, _— etc., of es —— 
Boys, Coastguards, and Marines ... , 


Discussion :— 








The First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. G. J. 
Goschen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) 251, 


The Chairman of Ways and 
Means — 

The Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty (Mr. W. G. E. Macart- 


252, 254, 259, 260, 261, ney, Antrim, S.) 285, 290, 
263, 274, 275, 297, 305 291, 292, 
Sir Charles Dilke (Glou- Mr. H.. E. Kearley (Devon- 
cestershire, Forest of port) 285, 290, 291, 298, 
Dean) 251, 259, 260, 261 Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster 
Sir John T. Brunner, (Belfast, W.) 292, 
Bart. (Cheshire, North- Mr. W. Johnston( Belfast, W.) 
wich) ... 254 Sir John Baker (Portsmouth) 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttle worth, Captain G. R. Bethell ( York, 

Bart. (Lanes, N.E., E.R., Holderness) 
Clitheroe) a 259 Mr. John Wilson (Lanark, 

Lord ac aah: Beresford Govan) Sas 
(York) 259, 274, 275, 304 Mr. J. Round (Essex, Har- 
‘ Mr. Ed ee Morton ( De- wich) 

vonport)... 264,270, 305 Mr. John Sens (Lewisham) 
Admiral Field (Sussea, General Laurie (Pembroke 
Eastbourne) 269,270, 305 and Haverfordwest) “ds 
Mr. M. Vaughan Davies Mr. Walter Owen Clough 
(Cardiganshire) 273 (Portsmouth) ‘a oe 


Vote agreed to. 
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Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £247,700, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the expenses of the Admiralty Office, which will come in course of eens 


during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899” 307 
Debate arising, 

Lord Charles Beresford Sir Ellis Ashmead - Bartlett 

(York)... ae won Oe (Sheffield, Ecclesall) ... 312 
[Usual Interval]... ; _ oat ons aes bak ai .. 314 
(Mr. J. Grant Lawson in the Chair.) 

Mr. J. Caldwell (Lanark, Sir Charles Dilke (Glouces- 
Mid) . 314 tershire, Forest of Dean) 

Sir U. Kay-Shuttlew wth, 319, 323, 328, 336 
Bart. (Lanes, N.E., Mr. Edmund elit 
Clitheroe)315,319, 329, dee) . e .. 333, 336 

330, 331 Lord ¢ *harles ‘Slere sford 
The Civil Lord of the ( York) vie on oe S86 


Admiralty (Mr. J. 
Austen Chamberlain, 
Worcestershire, E.) 
319, 326, 328, 329,330, 331 


(Mr. J. W. Lowruer, Chairman of Ways and Means, resumed the Chair.) 


The First Lord of the Capt. G. R. Bethell (Yorks, 
Admiralty ... 338, 341 E. R., Holderness) 341 

Mr. Edmund Robertson 338 Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W :) 

Admiral Field 338, 340, 341 345, 346 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain 340 Dr. C. K. D. Tanner (Cork, 

[ The Chairman of Ways Mid) ne 340, 344, 345 


and Means] 340, 341, 
344, 345, 346 
Vote agreed to. 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £650,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Expense of Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad, 
including the cost of Superintendence, Purchase of Sites, Grants in Aid, 
and other charges connected therewith, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899” x ag ... 346 


Discussion :-— 
Admiral Field... 346, 347 Mr. 7. C.T. Warner ( Stafford- 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain, shire, Lichfield), 350, 351, 
847, 350, 351, 352, 353, 355 3538, 354 
Mr. F. G. Barnes (Kent, Cupt. G. R. Bethell (Yorks, 
. Faversham) ... 347 E.R., Holderness)... . =302 
Col. Denny (Kilmarnock Sir G. S. Baden - Poweil 
Burghs) oe 349 (Liverpool, Kirkdale) ... 3538 
Mr. J. Lowles ( Shore- Sir J. Colomb (Gt. Yarmouth) 354 


ditch, Haggerston), 349, 355 Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, 8S.) 355 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


‘“‘That a sum, nt exceeding £650,000 be granted for the said Service.”— 
(Captain Pirie.) ... ai ose ee Pre ner aes .. 800 
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Discussion :— 
Mr. D. V. Pirie (Aber- The First Lord of the Admir- 
deen, N.) 356 alty .. ee 
Mr. J. H. Dalziel (Kirk- Mr. Daly ; = 
caldy Burghs) w. =356 [ The >: ee of Ww ‘ays and 
Means | : 
Question put and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed eee vee ove 
Motion made and Question proposed— 
“That the Chairman do report Progress and ask leave to sit again ’— 
(Mr. Caldwell) ee : 
Discussion :— 
The First Lord of the Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
Admiralty ... 358, 360 Mr. Edward Morton 
Mr. Caldwell ... 358, 360 Admiral Field 
The Committee divided—Ayes 17; Noes 131. 
Original Question again proposed — 
Discussion :-— 
Mr. Lough ‘ 361 The First Lord of the Admir- 
The First Lord “of the alty ... a Ale 
Treasury eek soc Ok Mr. Dalziel I ne 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain 361 Mr. HV. Duncoule m- 
Mr. Pirie ... 362 berland, Egremont) 
[ The Chairman of Ways 
and Means} : 362 
The First Lord of ‘the Mr. Daiziel 
Treasury ay .. 363 Mr. Morton 
Original Question put and waiaal to 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Ways anp Mzans. (In the Committee.)— 


1. Resolved :— 

‘That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1897 and 1898, the sum of 
£2,155,939 17s. 1d. be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom”. , eae oa AS one aoe aoe ane nue 

2. Resolved :— 

‘‘That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the year ending 3lst day of March 1899, the sum of £26,052,200 be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom ”’ ie 


Resolutions to be reported upon Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


Pusuic Burwpine (EXPENSES )— 
Resolutions reported— 

“That it is expedient to provide for defraying the Expenses of the Pur- 
chase of Land and Buildings, and the construction of Buildings and Works in 
connection with certain Public Departments, and to authorise the issue, out 
of the Consolidated Fund, of such sums, not exceeding in the whole £2,550,000, 
as may be required by the Commissioners of Works for such purposes, and to 
authorise the application of the surplus of income above expenditure for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, to the extent of £2,550,000, to 
the payment | of any sums hereby authorised to be issued out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund ae : — vn ie ae 


Resolution agreed to. 
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Ordered, that a Bill be brought in upon the said Resolution, and that 
Mr. Akers-Douglas, Mr. Chancellor of the aisha caid and Mr. Han- 

bury do prepare and bring it in a. ety | 


Public Buildings Expenses Bill— 
“*To provide for defraying the Expenses of the Purchase of Land and 
Buildings, and the construction of Buildings and Works in connection with 
certain Public Departments.” see Nee see ne nes «. «©6364 


Presented accordingly, and read the First time; to be read a Second 
time upon Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 141.]... .. 3864 


House adjourned at 12,30 





LORDS: MONDAY, 21st MARCH 1898. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Special Juries Bill—Second Reading— The Lord Chancellor = w. «365 
Question put ; Motion agreed to. 
Day Scuoots Cop—e—Question and Discussion— 


Lord Colchester ... . 3865 Lord Norton... 
The Lord President of the 

Council (The Duke of 

Devonshire)... oe OT 


House adjourned at 4,42, 


COMMONS: MONDAY, 21st MARCH 1898. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Great Central sttieasth Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time a , : ae oe Sr a eS ... 3608 
Clacton-on-Sea Gas and Water Bill—Read a second time and committed. 368 


Easton and Church Hope Railway ees of sere Bill—Read a 
Second time and committed . 368 


Metropolitan Railway Bill—Read a Second time and committed ... .. 368 


PETITIONS. 


Army Psnstons—From St. iii Union, for weekly payment; to lie 
upon the Table nee oe A: ua see ee ... 368 


CatHoric University iv Irztanp—From Keswick, gs to lie — the 
Table tu jag sie ke ose 368 
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East Inpta (Contagious Disgases)—Against State Regulation: From Edin- 

burgh, Leeds, Gateshead, and Malvern ; to lie upon the Table... ... 368 
LEASEHOLDERS (PuRCHASE oF Fee Snmirte)—From Glasgow, for Alteration 

of Law; to lie upon the Table ... i ey sis We .. 369 


Loca AvuTHorities Orricers’ SUPERANNUATION Bitt—From Northumber- 
land, in favour; to lie upon the Table... on een pas -- 369 


Mines (Eient Hours) Br.t—In favour: From Whitehaven, Maresby, Leven, 
Fordell, Kinneddar, Dombristle, Cameron, Wemyss, Pinsil, Wells 
Green, Osw —— Shawforth, and Harrington ; to lie upon the 
Table cee ae ae a ane oa das ... 369 


Nonconrormist Marriaces (ArreNDANCE OF ReaisTRARS) Brtt—For refer- 
ence to a Select Committee: From Leicester, asin Wandsworth, 
and North Bierley ; to lie upon the Table oak ae ... 369 


Occupying Tenants’ ENFRANCHISEMENT Brt—From Glasgow, against; to 
fo] > 


lie upon the Table ... ee ee ae ees a ne + 369 
Rivers Potiution Prevention Br.t—Of the Sanitary Institute, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table me ass a a sce sie ... 369 


Sate or Intoxicatine Liquors (IRELAND) Bint aNp Sate or INTOXICATING 
Liquors on Sunpay Buu—In favour: From Chattei s, Spennymoor, 
Bishop Auckland, Accrington, Stockton, Tamworth, Howden, Horsham, 
and Darlington; to lie upon the Table ... iio an sah ... 369 


Sate or Inroxicatina Liquors on Sunpay Bm.t—In favour: From Idle, 
Portsmouth, Addison, and Tottenham; to lie upon the Table ... ——e 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Lanp anp AGRictLtuRAL Banxs—Return [presented 8th March] to be 
printed. [No. 115.] sj ee oak ise on ~ ... 370 


PavrerismM (ENGLAND AND Wates)—Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 9th February ; (Mr. T. W. Russell)]; to lie upon the Table ... 370 


PauperisM (ENGLAND AND Wates)—Further Return presented, relative 
thereto [ordered 9th February ; = T. W. ra: to lie upon the 
Table oF . a ... 3870 


LocaL AUTHORITIES (Tacuste AL eigen re relative 
thereto [ordered 4th May, — bus John eto to lie —_ the 
Table ave - oe 370 


East Inpra (Norta-West Frontier ea eae or Britisx 
Barrations)—Return presented, relative thereto [Address 17th 
February ; (Sir James Fergusson)]; to lie upon the Table _... 370 


TrapE Reports (ANNUAL eps Dg apo presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Nos. 2,038 and 2,039 by ene to lie upon 





the Table 370 
Inquiry iro Cuarities (County or Camusxns)—Return relative thereto 
[ordered 10th February ; (Mr. Grant Lawson)] .. sini me ... 370 


Bripuineron Piers snp Harsourn—Copy of Extract of the General 
Annual Account for the year ending 26th July, 1897 [by Act]... 
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Drunkeyness (Scortanp)—Return ordered, “of the number of persons 
arrested as drunk and disorderly or drunk and incapable in the different 
Burghs and Counties of Scotland during the year ending the 31st day of 
December, 1897, distinguishing between those arrested between the 
hours of 8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. on Monday, and those arrested 
during the rest of the week (in continuation of part of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 202, of Session 1893).”’—(Mr. Coz.) 


Lanp JupGe’s Court (IRELAND)—Copy ordered, “of First Return (Supple- 
mental) of Estates prepared by the Registrar of the Land Judge’s Court, 
pursuant to Rules dated 23rd January, 1897, in relation to proceedings 
under Section 40 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896.”—(Mr. Gerald 

Balfour.) 


Copy, presented accordingly; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 116.] ™ aa at oak 


Lanp JupGe’s Courr (IreLAND)—Copy ordered, “ of Second Return of Estates 
prepared by the Registrar of the Land Judge’s Court, pursuant to Rules 
dated 23rd January, 1897, in relation to proceedings under Section 40 of 

Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896.”—( Wr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented athlete ; to lie sia the — and to be Koameatie’ 
[No. 117.] sii j : ‘ 


City anp Brixton atoway—Reportl Report to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed 9 


City and South London Railway Bill—Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed as vey 05 = Bee 


Railway Bills (Group 3)—Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) reported from 
the Committee on Group 3 of Railway Bill That, for the convenience of 
parties, they had adjourned till Monday next, at hali-past Eleven of the 
clock. Report to lie upon the Table ms 


MEssAGE FROM THE Lorps— That they have passed a Bill intituled “ An Act 
to make further provision with respect to the University of London.” 
(London University Commission Bill [u...].) 


London University Commission Bill [1.L.]|—-Read the first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 142.]... 


QUESTIONS. 

Port ArtHuR-—Questions, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) 
and Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett (Sheffield, a ; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, 
Southport) ... “3 


Tue West River—Questions, Sir Charles Dilke » Neeilaiii Forest of 
Dean) and Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; Answers, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs ies G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, South- 
port) Si : oes 


Sourn Kensiveron Musevm—Question, Mr. G. C. T. Bartley (Islington, N.); 
Answer, The First Commissioner of Works —* A. } _ 
St. Augustine’ s) am 


Guascow Booxsinpers’ Dispute—-Questions, Sir John M. Stirling-Maxwell 
(Glasgow, College) and Sir Charles Cameron (Glasgow, Bridgeton) ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire)... 
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EncuisH Postan ARRANGEMENTS AT SaLonicA—Question, Mr. Henniker 
Heaton (Canterbury) ; Answer, The Financial arene to the isnerenes 
(Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


INNISKILLING Dragoons’ CHURCH TR ae ae Mr. Timothy Healy 
(Louth, N.); Answers, The Under Secretary of State for War & W. 
St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) om we ' ; 


IntsH Poor Rate anp County Czess—Question, Mr. Timothy Healy (Louth, 
N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) : tee : 


AGRICULTURAL GRANT FOR IRELAND—Questions, Mr. Timothy Healy (Louth, 
N.) and Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.); Answers, The Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Sortine CLerks at Liwertck—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) i i 


REDUCTION IN THE Roya IRisH ConsTABULARY—Question, Mr. C. J. Engledew 
(Kildare, N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


SHETLANDERS AND THE Navy—Question, Sir Leonard Lyell (Orkney and Shet- 
land); Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, 
Antrim, 8.) ... 


Roya Navat Reserve Guys at Lerwick—Question, Sir Leonard Lyell 
(Orkney and Shetland) ; Answ er, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. 
W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 8.) ee 


MeEpIcaL EXAMINATIONS IN THE Post Orr1cE—Question, Mr.C. J. Engledew 
(Kildare, N.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
R. W. Hanbury, Preston) ... 


RE-ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY—Question, Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.); 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War - W. St. John 
Brodrick , Surrey, Guildford) be , sfc se 


Ponice Huts ar Kiturngy, Co. Dusirn—Question, Mr. Patrick O’Brien 
(Kilkenny); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Irish LocaL GOVERNMENT AND THE Farr Wages CiausE—Question, Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Recruiting FoR THE Royau Irish ConsraBpuLaRy—Questions, Mr. Patrick 
O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answers, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


PosTMEN AND THE Stripes ReautaTions—Questions, Mr. Patrick O’Brien 
(Kilkenny); Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. 
W. Hanbury, Preston) shes te Wee 


Press Interviews with CoLonraL OrrictaLs—Questions, Sir John Colomb 
(Great Yarmouth) and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett (Sheffield, Ecclesall) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, 
Birmingham, W.), [Mr. Speaker] ... 
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Space AccomMopaTIon IN Inrant ScHoots—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton 
(Shropshire, Oswestry); Answer, The Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University) 





West Hienianp Mart Steamer ServicE—Question, Mr. D. N. Nicol (Argyll) ; 
Answer, The Financial iad to the Tr: — _— R. W. ar 
Preston ) te 


New Dovsuz-Linkep Batration Reaiments—Questions, Colonel T. M. Sandys 
(Lancashire, Bootle); Answers, The Under Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


New Barrations—Question, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster (Belfast, W.) ; Answer, 
The Under pre of State for War — W. St. John Brodrick, — 
Guildford) 


Law or Sepirion 1x Inpra—Question, Mr. J. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, 
W.) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India — George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing)... sic aa: i via ae 


Royau ArTiLLERY ReseRvists—Question, Sir James Fergusson (Manchester, 
N.E.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War = W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) oh ‘ wee 





Roya Miuirary Contece—Question, Sir James Fergusson (Manchester, 
N.E.) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War _ W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) : 


Hymn Books ar WanpswortH Prison—Question, Mr. B. C. Molloy (King’s 
County, Birr); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir M. W. Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool)... 


ScHooL ABSENTEES IN DusBLiN—Question, Mr. James O’Connor (Wicklow, 
W.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Licuts 1v BeLtrast Lovgn—Question, Mr. William Johnston (Belfast, S.) ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade ee C. T. Ritchie, 
Croydon) ax a : , , 


TRAINING Sup 1N BELFast Loven—Questions, Mr. William Johnston (Belfast, 
S.); Answer, The Secretary to the pes alty - W. E. ee 
Antrim, 8.) ... : meh ae : Be — - 


BrriaL Dispute 1x DEnBicHsHirRE—Questions, Mr. 8. Moss (Denbighshire, 
E.); Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home ree (Sir M. 
White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ae 


Prison Warpers’ Hours or Dury—Question, Mr. M. Davitt ‘Sion s,); 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home eee - M. W. 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) >: 


Governors or Convicr anp Loca Prisons—tjuestions, Mr. M. Davitt tine. 
S.) and Mr. Arnold-Forster (Belfast, W.); Answers, The Secretary of 
State for the Home mie caitih vie M. W. wai Lancashire, Black- 
pool) ‘ de he 

Licht Ramway eatin AT Bav ERLEY—()uestions, Mr. H. Labouchere 
(Northampton) ; Answer, The President. of the Board of Trade sia C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) . 


Sick LeAvE ABSENCES IN THE Soins me ie ila Mr. ‘E. ‘tiaiiibiiee 
(Northampton) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the icheeabis 35 
R. W. Hanbury, Preston) . ae ‘isp ba é 
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Poona Punitive Potice Force—Question, Mr. J. Herbert Roberts (Denbigh- 
shire, W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for India er i 
Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) 


Firoatine SuspMERGED WReEcKS IN THE ATLANTIC—Question, Mr. J. Macdona 
(Southwark, Rotherhithe) ; Answer, The President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) 3 se ois mee RS 


South Kensineton Muvseum—tjuestion, Lord Balcarres (Lancashire, 
Chorley); Answer, The Firs: Commissioner of Works (Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, Kent, St. Augustine's) 


Scuoon Burtprne ScHemes at EasrpourNE—Question, Mr. J. Herbert Lewis 
(Flint Boroughs); Answer, ‘he Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Sir Joli Gorst, Cambridge University)... 


Miitira TRarnines at Lonerorp—')uestion, Mr. Edward Blake (Longford, 
S.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War _ W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) : 


Loca Taxation Licences im Dvuniis—Question, Mr. J. L. Carew (Dublin, 
College Green) ; Answer, The ( hief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, ( ‘entral) 


Fisuine Boats AND THE MeRcANTIL® MArtye Funp Brtt—Question, Mr. T. R. 
Buchanan (Aberdeenshire, E.): Answer, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) nae ous 


GERMANY AND CreTeE—Question, ]..rd Edmund Fitzmaurice (Wilts, Crick- 
lade); Answer, The Under S:. retary of State for — Affairs (Mr. 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Sout port) oe : er a) 


eee 


Sonprers AND St. Parrick’s Day—')estion, Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) ae roe sie ox aa 


TRADE InsTRUcTION IN Prisons—():estion, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home er 
ment (Sir M. W. Ridley, Lane: shire, Blackpool)... 


THE ConsTITUTION OF THE Prisons (0umITTEE—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickerspill 
(Bethnal Green, 8.W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir M. W. Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) ... “ 


MancuurtA—Question, Sir Ashnicad-Bartlett yn ae Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for }vreign Affairs — . N. Curzon, Lanca- 
shire, Southport) ‘ : :; ae a 


MonaGuan County Czess—Questicous, Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, 5) and Mr. 
Maurice Healy (Cork); Ansiver, "The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerd Balfour, Leeds, Central) [Mr. Speaker] 


AGREEMENT WITH THE NATIONAL Ti. sPHONE Company—Question, Mr. A. D. 
Provand (Glasgow, Blackfriars}: Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury. Preston) ... ins ts sy 


CoNFERENCE ON ImpERIAL PostaGe- ‘)uestion, Mr. Henniker Heaton (Canter- 
bury); Answer, The Financi:! Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 
Hanbury, Preston) ... 

Parcets Post to tHe Unirep S11Tes—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton 
(Canterbury); Answer, The !inancial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 

Hanbury, Preston) ... : - 2 see nae oe 
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Cuenor (InzLAND) Poor Law Etzecrion—Questions, Mr. W. Abraham (Cork 
Co., N.E.); Answers, The ee ee for Ireland _ J. Atkin on, 
Londonderry, N.) 


Tue Waziristan Campaian—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor Donegal, E); 
Answer, The yaad of State for India _— states a 
Middlesex, Ealing) .. 


Money Lenpers AND Inranrs—Question, Mr. G. C. T. Bartley (atngton, N. ) ; 
Answer, The Attorney-General (Sir R. Webster, Isle of Wight) .. 


Tvespay Srrrmves—Question, Mr. C. J. Monk (Gloucester); Answer, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) ... exe 


Tae Easter Hoxiimayrs (Course or Pusitic Bustyess)—Questions, Mr. T. R. 
Buchanan (Aberdeenshire, E.), Sir W. Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W.), 
Mr. Tomlinson (Preston), and Mr. Gibson Bowles (Lynn Regis) ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) 


CoacHinG Services IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, E.) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland o 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) = ; ; 


SEAMEN IN THE RoyaL NavaL REsSERVE—Question, Mr. J. Havelock 
Wilson (Middlesbro’); Answer, the Secretary to the gg _ 
W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 8.) ... ane sue ; ; ‘ 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ENGAGEMENT OF SEAMEN—Question, Mr. J. Havelock 
Wilson (Middlesbro’) ; Answer, the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croydon) 


SeEaAMEN’s ADVANCE Notes—Question, Mr. J. Havelock Wilson (Middles- 
bro’); Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) - nes ate sets te Sets eis 


Limerick Marm.—Questions, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, E.) ; Answers, The 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


PRECEDENCE FOR THE IR1sH Local GOVERNMENT BILL. 
DEBATE :— 

The First Lord of the Trea- Mr. Samuel Woods (Essex, 
sury (Mr. A.J. Balfour, Walthamstow)... 
Manchester, FE.) 410, 411 Mr. Labouchere (Northamp- 

Mr. W. Allen (Newcastle- ton).. 
under-Lyme) . 410 Mr. James Lowther (Kent, 

Sir John Leng (Dundee) 411 Isle of Thanet)... 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Mr. W. Johnston (Belfast,S.) 
(London University)... 411 Sir George Baden - Powell 

[ Mr. Speaker | oe oa” eee (Liverpool, Kirkdale) 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


‘That the several stages of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill have 
precedence of all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions on every day for 
which the Bill is appointed.”—(Mr Balfour) a es 


Amendment proposed, at the end of the Question, to add the words— 


‘*Except on Wednesday, the 27th of = and on at the 18th 
of May.”—(Mr, William Allen) sa a 
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Question put— 
“That those words be there added” ee oe ae woo, ae 
The House divided—Ayes, 77; Noes, 221. 
Tae Epvucation Copse— 
Sir John Lubbock ee 417 The First Lord of theTreasury 419 


WeELsH AGRICULTURE— 





Mr. Herbert Lewis .. 419 The First Lord of the Treasury 419 
Tue Scorcu Poor Law.—(Bill Introduced.) 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire) ... «. 4 
Motion agreed to. 


Local Government Ireland Bill—[Second Reading.] 





DEBATE :— 

The Chief Secretary for Mr. W. E. Leeky (Dublin 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald University) ... +s wee 458 
Balfour, Leeds, Cen- Mr. G. Lambert (Devon- 

WHA), sss ae ... 420 shire, South Molton) -- 459 

Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) 420 Mr. J. W. Logan (Leicester, 

Mr. J. A. Rentoul (Down, Harborough)... 466, 472 
E.) aes ees ... 438 [Mr. Speaker. | oe ooo «401 

Mr. J. 8S. Redmond 
(Waterford City)  ... 446 

Motion made and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second time” see ne side wow ANZ 


Amendment proposed— 


** To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words ‘this House disapproves of any scheme of Irish Local Govern- 
ment which necessarily involves a large permanent grant out of Imperial 
funds for the relief of one class alone "—(Mr Lambert) Ret as woe te 


instead thereof. 


Question put— 
4 ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Question.” 


~~ 


3 The House divided—Ayes 167; Noes 20 vee wil — ng 


After the usual interval— 


3 
L Mr. D. H. Coghill (Stoke- Mr. John Morley (Montrose 
upon-Trent) .. wee 475 Burghs), 499, 506, 510, 513 
L Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, Mr. Timothy Healy, 505, 506, 
en oe Coe, oe 523, 524 
Mr. G. Whiteley (Stock- Mr. Gerald Balfour, 509,510, 513 
port) —««. Bee .. 486 Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 8S.) 
{ Mr. John Ellis (Notting- 518, 520 
ham, Rusheliffe) ... 488 Mr. Lambert ... = vee. Oe 


Colonel E. J. Saunderson 
(Armagh, N.) ... 492, 520 


Bill read a Second time and committed. 
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Suppry [18TH Marcu ]— 
Resolutions reported— 


Navy Estimates (1898-9). 


1. ‘*That a sum, not exceeding £4,988,000, bc granted to Her Maiesty to 
defray the expenses of wages, etc., to officers, seamen and boys, coast guard, 
and Royal Marines, which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899,” 


2. “That asum, not exceeding £247,700, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the expenses of the Admiralty Office, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899,” 


3. ‘“Thatasum, not exceeding £650,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the expense of works, buildings, and repairs, at home and abroad, in- 
cluding the cost of superintendence, purchase of sites, grants in aid, and 
other charges connected therewith, which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1899 ” sere sats mae 


Resolutions read a Second time. 
First Two Resolutions agreed to. 


Third Resolution— 

‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £650,100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the exp:nse of works, buildings, and repairs, at home and abroad, including 
the cost of superintendence, purchase of sites, grants in aid, and other charges 
connected therewith, which will come in cours? of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899” me see ate 

DIscUSsION :— 

The Civil Lord of the Mr. D. V. Pirie (Aber- 
Admiralty (Mr. J. deen, N.) ... 526, 
Austen Chamberlain, [Mr. Speaker | 526, 
Worcestershire, E.) ... 526 

Amendment proposed—“To leave out ‘£650,100’ and __ insert 
‘ £650,000’” (Mr. Pirie) instead thereof. 
Discussion :— 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain 527 Dr. G. B. Clark (Caithness) 
[Mr. Speaker] ... ‘ive, 


Question put— That ‘ £650,100" stand part of the said Resolution.” 
The House divided—Ayes 137; Noes 43. 


Bail Bill [.1.J]—In the Committee. Mr. J. W. Lowther (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Chairman of Ways and Means, in the Chair. 
Order for Committee read. 
Discussion :— 


The Secretary of State for Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, 
the Home Department S.) gt 


(Sir M. White Ridley, Mr. Timothy Healy ... 
Lancashire, Blackpool) 531 


Committee Report Progress; to sit again on Thursday. 
Epucation (ScoTnanp) Cope, 1898.-—Capt. J. Sinclair (Forfar) 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“‘That an humbte Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her 
Majesty to withhold her consent from the Edueation (Scotland } Code (1898) 
until the same shall have been amended by the insertion of a provision re- 
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quiring, as a condition of a school receiving a share of the Aid Grant under 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1897, that the accounts of the receipts and 
expenditure of the school shall be annually audited and reported upon by the 
»~ccountant of the Board of Education, in like manner as is prescribed by the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, in the case of School Board accounts.”"— 
{captain Sinclair) ,.. Bil 


The Lord Advocate (Mr. Mr. J. Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) 
Graham Murray, Bute- Mr. Ernest Gray (West Ham, 
shire)... ne 533, 536 ee one ae oa 

The House divided—Ayes 27; Noes 143 


The House adjourned at 12.55, 





LORDS: TUESDAY, 22np MARCH, 1898. 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
ReGisTRATION (IRELAND) BiLt— 
Motion for Second Reading and Debate :— 
The Earl of Denbigh, Viscount Clifden 
541, 542, 543 
Motion agreed to. 
West AFRIcA — 
Question— 
Viscount Clifden eee The Under Secretary of State 


for the Colonies (The Earl 
of Selborne) ne xe 


The House adjourned at 4,45, 





COMMONS: TUESDAY, 22np MARCH, 1898. 


Sranping ComurtTgEE on Law, Erc. — Ordered, That the Standing Committee 
on Law, etc., have leave to sit this day until half-past Three of the 
clock, during the Sitting of the House. (Sir James Fergusson.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Gloucester Gas Bill— Read a Second time, and committed... 


Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and Harbours Bill— Upon the Order 
for the Second Reading of the Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and 
Harbours Bill— 

DEBATE : — 
Dr. Farquharson .. 545 Mr. Maurice Healy ... 


Bill ordered to be set down for Second Reading on the 19th April 


North Pembrokeshire and Fishguard Railway Bill —Second Reading de- 
ferred till Tuesday, 5th April Sa see oe ee en S= 
VOL. LV. [Fourru Serres] c 
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PETITIONS. 


Corn Sales Bill — From Blandford, in favour; to lie upon the Table 


East Inpia (Contaciovs Disgases) — Against State regulation: From Dews- 
bury, York, saat Hoyl: sr and Streatham Hill; to lie upon the 
Table an) as Oke 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE Pe TO Woums) - — From Dewsbury, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table 


Ecclesiastical Assessments ren: Bill — From Edinburgh, against ; 


to lie upon the Table & ene a 

Grocers’ Licences (Scotland) Abolition Bill-— From Whiteinch, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table... ; Sof ae ei as eh ie? 

HasituaL Drunkarps — From Tyldesley, for alteration of law; to lie upon 
the Table 4 

Licensinc — From East Farndon, for alteration of law; to lie upon the Table 


Local Authorities Officers’ ats Bill — From Leeds, ag ainst ; 
to lie upon the Table < : 4 Hh 


Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour: From Abram and Shaw ; to lie upon 
the Table pe ee ees 


Nonconformist rea Ce chilean of Registrars) Bill — For reference 
to a Select Committee: From Fordingbridge, Dudley, Barton Regis, 
Pembroke, and Plympton St. Mary; to lie upon the Table ie 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill — In favour: From St. Columb, ne 
Teignmouth, and Northallerton ; to lie upon the Table wa i 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill — In favour: From St. 
Albans, Tyldesley with Shakerley, Worthing, Scarborough, Colne, 
Manchester, Combe Down, Bradford, Trawden, Leeds, Northam, Red- 
hill, Puncknowle, Beaminster, Portsmouth (2), — Brid- 
port, East Farndon, and Hoylake; to lie upon the Table . 


Vivisection — From Upper Norwood, for prohibition ; to lie upon the Table 


RETURNS, ETC. 


Pavuperism (ENGLAND AND em te — Return swe 21st March] to be 
printed. [No. 118.] .. : a . A Hae 


Loca, Avruorities (Tecnica Epucation) — Return [presented 21st March] 
to be printed. [No. 119.] bs ae es tha ‘4 


East Inpia (Nerta-West Frontier Campaicn) (Srrenatn or Barrmisa 
Bartrations —Return [presented 21st March] to be printed. [No. 120.] 


Inquiry into Cuaritiss (County or CakMARTHEN)—Return pneenend 21st 
March] to be printed. [No. 121.] ms “s - 


Arar (OrpNancaz Facrorrgs)—Annual Account presented, for the year 1896- 
97, with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 122.] 
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Aruy (CLoruina Factory)—Annual Accounts presented of the Royal Army 
Clothing Factory for the year 1896-7, with Report of tle Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon "os Act]; to lie uP on the Tabie, 
and to be printed. [No. Wen “ aa as ee 


Navan Works Acts, 1895 Account ale showing the 
amount of money issued out of the Consolidated Fund; the mode in 
which it was provided ; the amount and nature of the securities created 
in respect thereof; the amount of the surplus of income over expendi- 
ture for the financial year ended 31st March, 1896, set apart in the 
Exchequer Account in accordance with Section 4 of The Naval Works 
Act, 195, and the application thereof; the amount of money expended 
in pursuance of the Acts, and the purposes on which that money was ex- 
pended, distinguishing the expenditure under each of the heads in the 
Schedule of the Acts during the year ended the 31st March, 1897; ito 
gether with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 124.] 





Ramways (Cerriricates) (Festiniog Rarway Company)—Copy presented 
of Draft Certificate of the Board of Trade authorising the Festiniog 
Railway Company to construct a Deviation Rajlway [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table 


Mepican Councits—Accounts presented for 1897 of the General Medical 
Council and Branch Councils, and of the Dental er Fund [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table Bo: s 


Prisons (ENGLAND AND Watrs)—Copy presented, of Order, dated 16th 
March, 1898, made by the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
consolidating the existing orders as to the constitution of visiting com- 
mittees of local prisons [by Act]; to lie — the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 125.] es ; ; 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION taeda eisai of ae of the 
Intermediate Education Board for Ireland for the year 1897 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


Copy presented of Rules and Programme of Examinations for 1899 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table 


East Inpia (CurRENcY)—Return presented relative thereto [Address 15th 
March; Sir Henry Fowler]; to lie upon the Table 


Coat Tastes—Copy ordered, “ of Statement showing the production and 
consumption of Coal, and the number of persons employed in Coal 
production, in the principal countries of the world, in each year from 
1883 to 1896, as far as the particulars can be stated; together with a 
Statement showing the production of Petroleum in the United States 
and in the Russian Empire, fora series of years (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 1 of Session 1¢97)."—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy oa ener ; to lie — the ee and to be AEC 
[No. 126.] . 


Great Western Sisiias (General Kies Bill — Ordered, That the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee on the Golden Valley 
Railway Bill, 1876, be referred to the Committee on the Great Western 
Railway (General Powers) Bill of this Session. (Dr. Farquharson.) ... 


Mercuant Suippina (Msrcantite Marine Funp) (Expenses)—Committee to 
consider of authorising the payment, out of moneys‘to be provided by 
Parliament, of certain expenses now charged on and payable out of- 
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the Mercantile Marine Fund, in pursuance of any Act of the present 
Session to amend the Law with regard to the provision for the pay- 
mont of certain Expenses under The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and 
with regard to the levying of Light Dues (Qucen’s Recommendation 
signified), upon Thursday. (Mr. Hanbury.) 


Pavpers (ScotLanp)—Return ordered, “showing (1) the number of persons 
in receipt of parochial relief in each parish in Scotland on the 15th day 
of March, 1898, who have, during the five years ending on that date, 
been removed to their parish from another parish in Scotland, in terms 
of Section 72 of The Poor Law (Scotland) Act, 1845 ; and (2) the number 
of paupers (included in No. 1) who were removed from any of the 
following towns of Scotland, viz.: Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aber- 
den, and Paisley.” (Sir Charles Cameron.) 


Ferean Trape (Comparative Growrn)—Return ordered, “ showing the total 
Imports and Exports for each of the years 1891, 1894, and 1897, of the 
following 12 Countries, viz., 1, France; 2, German Zollverein and 
German Empire; 3, Belgium; 4, Holland; 5, Russia; 6, Austria- 
Hungary; 7, Denmark; 8, Sweden and Norway; 9, Spain; 10, 
Por: uel; 11, United States; 12, United Kingdom (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper No. 262 of Session 1890-91).” (Sir Howard 
Vincent) sat Ss ree 


Sale of Distress Act Amendment Bill—Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday, March 30th Svs fe a “i 


QUESTIONS. 


ForsigNers AND British ConxstLar APPOINTMENTS—Questions, Colone! Sir 
Howard Vincent (Sheffieta, Central) and Mr. James Lowther (Kent, 
Is'e of Thanet); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport t) 


Sovru American SHEEP AND Catrite Trane—Colonel E. T. D. Cotton-Jodrell 
(Cheshire, Wirral); Answer, The Presicent of the Board of Agriculture 
(Mr. W. H. Long, Liverpool, West Derby) fe ee 


County Covuncins AND THE Extirpation or Carrie DiszaseE—Question, Mr. 
J. Lloyd Morgan (Carmarthen, W.); Answer, The President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. Walter Long, Liverpool, West Derby) 

Murrkirk Minne Question, Mr. J. Caldwell (Lanark, Mid) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Sir M. W 
Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpos!) ... i tata te 





MaLLeIN aNnpD GranpErs—-Quesiion, Mr. Hudson Kearley (Devonport) ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. W. H. sai 
Liver; pool, West Derby) be we ah “ia 


Anyssrnta—Question, Sir Charles Dilke; Answer, The Under Sceretary of 
Sts xte for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancazhire, Southport) 


Worxmen’s Compensation Act—Question, Mr. R. M‘Kenna (Monmouth- 
shire, N.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Departmen 
(Sir M. W. Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool) 


Tus Direcror-GEneraL or ORDNANCE Factorres—Questions, Mr. J. Gretton 
(Derbyshire, 8.); Answer, The Financial Seeretary to the War Office 


jy 
(Mr. J. Powell-Williams, Birmingham, 8.) [Mr. Speaker.] 
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British New Geinga—Question, Mr. J. F. Hogan (Tipperary, Mid) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Nr. J. Chamberlain, 
Birmingham, W.) ... une 

JupiLeE Mepars—Question, Mr. J. W. Sidebotham (Cheshire, Hyde); 
Answer, The Chanoollor of the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Bristo!, 
W.) . af ost oh vss 

Lanp Serrtements iN Jnpra—Qucstion, Mr. S. Smith (Flintshire) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing)... 


Fopper Presses ror Inpta—Question, Sir Seymour Kirg (Huil, Central) ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, 
Middlesex, Ealing) 


Distress Iv THE West oF InELAND—Questions, Mr. John Dillon (Mayo, E.); 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... ws she 


Sea Comuenication with East Arrica—Question, Colonel J. M. Denny (Ki!- 
marnock Burghs); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for F. reign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


In1sH Worknovuses—Question, Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, S.); Answer, The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Leeds, Central) nae = ws a a2 as 


Orrep’s Cuariry, RuNcornn—Question, Sir John T. Brunner (Cheshire, Nor- 
wich); Answer, The Parliamentary Representative of the Charity Com- 
mission (Mr. J. Grant Lawson, Yorkshire, Thirsk and Malton) 


Navy Estimates—Question, Lord Charles Beresford (York); Answer, The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Worcestershire, 


E.) 


Inpra AND INcREASED Army Pay—Question, Mr. T. R. Buchanan (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.); Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Lord George 
Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) ash 


Hawatr—Question, Sir James Fergusson (Manchester, N.E.) and Mr. M. 
Davitt (Mayo, 8.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreien 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport.) [Mr. Speaker. ] 


Roya Conusse or Science ror Desrrn—Question, Mr. W. Field (Dublin, St. 
Patrick); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Licutenan: of Ire- 
land (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Option Gamptina iN Wureat—Question, Mr. W. Fie!d (Dublin, Sé. 
Patrick’s); Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, Croydon) 


IrtsH EquivaLent Grant—Question, Mr. W. Field (Dublin, St. Patrick's) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Inp1an Bupcoet—Question, Mr. J. M. Maclean (Cardiff); Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Lord George Hamilton, Middlesex, Hal- 
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ment Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) ... ~ ... 566 


Rivers PoiivuTion—Question, Sir John Brunner (Cheshire, ae 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board hoe 
Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) . ox _ sp ‘ 566 


forEIGN LANGUAGES IN THE GOVERNMENT SeERvicE—Question, Mr. R. A. 
Yerburgh (Chester); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury desea A. 
J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) in bak . , any, ON 


IrntsH Locat Government Act—Questions, Mr. Patrick O’Brien (Kilkenny) 
and Sir John Brunner (Cheshire, Northwich); Answers, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.)  ... ... 568 


Cartow District Lunatic Asytum—Question, Mr. C. J. Engledew (Kildare, 
N.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... ae i at .-- 569 


British Souprers AND InpIAN NativEs—Question, Mr. J. Herbert Roberts 
(Denbighshire, W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for India isin 
George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) ... ’ Ss : . 570 


Drunken Cuitpren 1n Lonpon—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir M. White Ridley, Lancashire, Blackpool)... = .-- 570 





Lrertck Mar ServicE—Questions, Mr. James Roche (Kerry, E.), Mr. 
William Redmond (Clare, E.), and Mr. M. J. Flavin (Kerry, N.); 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Han- 
bury, Preston) wes sic nae nde ea iss is ot) 














Her Masesty’s Mam Contracrors—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickersgill 
(Bethnal Green, S.W.); Answer, The Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston)... aKS ue _ ove Oe 


Crome at New York—Question, Mr. M‘Ghee (Louth, 8.); Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Croydon)... «— te 


Greek Loan—-Questions, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (Wiltshire, Cricklade) ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the vias sing bid M. Hicks-Beach, 
Bristol, W.).. nee vi wé ‘ - oe -. 573 

















[March 22.] 


ORDERS 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill— 


Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) 574 
Mr. Michael Davitt( Mayo, 
eS eae 
Mr. S. Smith (Flintshire) 579 
The Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald W. 
Ba! four, Leeds, Central) 
579, 580 


Bill read a Second time. 
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Mr. Michael J. Flavin (Kerry, 

N.) .. 580, 582, 584, 585 
Mr. T. M. Healy,(Louth, N.) 581 
[ Mr. Speaker] Jos ww §=584 


Fish from Prohibited Waters (Prevention of Sale) Bill—To prohibit in . 
England the landing and sale of fish caught within prohibited waters 
in Scotland; Ordered to be brought in by Dr. Clark, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Pirie, Sir William Wedderburn, and Sir Leonard Lyell; Pre- 
sented and read the First time; to be read a Second time upon Tuesday 


next, and to be printed. [Bill 144.] 


Companies Act (1867) Amendment Bill—To repeal Section 25 of The Com- 
panies Act, 1867; Ordered to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Asher, Mr. Murdoch, and Mr. Warr; Presented and 
read the First time; to be read a Second time upon Wednesday, 20th 


April, and to be printed. [Bill 145.] 


Eneuisn Epucation Cope—Motion to assimilate English Education Code 
with that of Scotland, ete. (Sir John Lubbock)— 


Sir John Lubbock (Lon- 
don University), 587, 615 
Mr. R. C. Jebb (Cam- 
bridge University) ... 593 
The Vice-President of the 
Council ( Sir John Gorst, 
Cambridge University) 596 
Mr. Sydney Buxton (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar ..- 599 


The Motion was by leave withdrawn. 
Tue ConTROL oF ParocurAL CHARITIES. 


Moved— 


Mr. J. H.Yoxall (Nottingham, 
W.):.. ote ae « 602 
Mr. Ernest Gray (West Ham, 
pee an a --- 604 
Sir Wm. Harcourt (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) ... eae 
Sir Wm. Hart-Dyke (Kent, 
Dartford) ... owe -- 610 
Mr. Samuel Smith ... oe §=613 


608 


‘¢ That in the opinion of this House it is desirable that parochial charities, 
not being ecclesiastical charities, should be under the control of the parish 


c -uncil or parish meeting where there is no parish council” —M7.E. Strachey 


(Somerset, E.) Pax 
Mr. C. J. Monk (Glou- 
cester) ... ows --- 618 
Mr. E. Robertson (Dun- 
dee) ees --- 618 
Mr. A. Cross (Glasgow, 
Camlachie)  ... soe 619 


The House divided —Ayes 65; Noes 128 


és 617 
The Parliamentary Charity 


Commissioner (Mr. Grant 
Lawson, Yorkshire, N.R., 
Thirsk and Malton) «- 619 
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Smaller Dwellings (Scotland) Bill—Mr. SPEAKER ruled the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the Camlachie Division of Glasgow (Mr. A. Cross), 
relating to smaller dwellings in Scotland, out of order, on the ground 
that it was in anticipation of the Smaller Dwellings (Scotland) Bill, 
which stands on the Paper for 30th March bb 624 


ParLIAMENTARY Exection Petitions—The PATRONAGE SECRETARY to 
the TREASURY (Sir W. H. Walrond, Devon, Tiverton) begged to move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the procedure and 
practice at Parliamentary election petitions, and to report to the 
House if any changes are desirable therein; that Sir Charles Dilke, 
Sir F. Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Gordon, Mr. H. D. 
Greene, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. Hedderwick, Mr. A. K. Loyd, and Sir 
Robert Reid be members of the Committee; that the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and records; and that three be the 
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quorum. 
Motion formally assented to eee — “a eee “oe .. 624 
Army Annual Bill —This Bill passed iii nppncoes dae and was os 
without amendment to the House ... a 624 


Irish Surnames Bill— 





Motion ror Seconp READING :— 


Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, Mr. J. Parker- Smith (Lanark- 
iV.) sae avs as “G2e shire, Partich) ie pee, One 
[ Mr. Speaker] 624 


Bill read a Second time. 





There not being 40 Members present, the House was counted out at 7.15. 
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PRIVATE BILLS. 





Whitwick and Coalville Gas Bill—Considered as amended; Amendment 
made ; Bill to be read a third time ‘ ~~ Ga 


Midlothian and Peebles District Board of Lana (Water) Bill. (u L en 


Read a second time, and committed 625 


PETITIONS. 





East Inp1a (Conracious Diseases).—Against State Regulation, from 
Halifax, York, Camberwell, and Leeds ; to lie upon the Table 

ForeE1GN SuGar.—For imposition of countervailing duties, from Barbadoes, 

British Guiana, and Jamaica ; to lie upon the Table... wah ess, Oger 


Local Authorities Officers’ sepsis Bill—From St. Giles, against ; 
to lie upon the Table os : , aoe ia es w. 625 


Merchandise Marks Act (1887) es Bill—From Birmingham, for 


alteration ; ; to lie upon the Table ... ‘ 626 
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Mines (Hight Hours) Bill—From Birmingham, against ; to lie upon the 
Table. In favour, from Plank ae a a Coli ery, ‘and i to lie 
upor. the Table ae 


Nonconformist Marriages ALE of Regintens) Bill—For reference 
to a Select Committee ; from Brecknock and Northumberland ; to lie 
upon the Table aos nes eee oes 


Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill—From Hendon, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table ae iV = ie a0 


—_ of Firms Bill—From Rineivehe in favour ; to lie upon the 
Table. wa . a . ses dee 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of r nelwaal 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Allendale, Woolwich, North- 
ampton, Widnes, Swaffham, Sunderland, Frodsham, Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
Chorley, Neweastle-on-Tyne, ron Radcliffe, and Barnard Castle i 
to lie upon the Table aie j ae Mats ne ies i 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Peckham 
Rye, Sunderland, Tottenham, Rawtenstall, Heathfield, Sandy Cross, 
Hampstead, and Old Kent Road ; to lie upon the Table ... 


Shops Bill—From Birmingham, against ; to lie upon the Table... 


Steam Engines and Boilers (Fersons in atte Bill—From Birmingham, 
in favour ; to lie upon the Table... aie — si ade 


Superannuation (Metropolis) Bill—In sali from Plumstead and St. 
Giles ; to lie upon the Table rae s ; oot aes 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


East Inpia Currency Returns, Erc.—Return [presented 22nd Mareh] 
to be printed. [No. 127.].. wa 


Lire Assurance Compantes—Copy presented of Statement of Account, 
and of Life Assurance and Annu ty Business and Abstracts of re 
Reports, deposited with the Board of Trade durin @ 1897 [by mays 
lie upon the Table see ie pres ; 


West Inpra (Royar Commission ).—Copy aes of sions of the West 
India Royal Commission, Appendix C, Volume [V., containing Analysis 
of Verbal Evidence [by Command] ; to He upon the Table 


Trape Reports (ANNvuAL SertiEs).—Copies presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 3040 [by Command] ; to Ee upon the Table 


Arrica (No. 3, 1898).—Copy presented of Annual Report on the Niger 
Coast Protectorate for the Year 1896-97 [by Command] ; to lie upon the 
Table... nee ea ne ais = nce A= 


Post Orrick TELEGRAPUS.—Copy ordered of “ Agreement, dated the 25th 
day of March, 1896, between Her Majesty’s Posimaster General and the 
National Telephone Company, Limited, as to Trunk Lines, and Copy of 
Supplementary Agreement with the same Company, dated the 26th day 


of March, 1896, :s to Transfer of Trunk L’nes and other Telegraphs.” 


—(Mr. Hanbury.) Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No.128.] ... ove oe ese ese ose 
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‘(March 23.] Page 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill—Considered in Committee. [Mr. Jon 


Ex.is (Nottingham Rushcliffe) in the Chair.] (In the Committee.) . 
Mr. T. Gibson-Bowles The Financial pease to 
(Lynn Regis) ... 628, 63) the Treasury (Mr. R. W. 
The Deputy-Chairman ... 629 Hanbury, Preston) a 
Remaining Clauses adopted. 
House resumed. 
Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) Bills—[Second 
Reading |— 
Mr. R. W.Perks sanyo Sir F. S. Powell (Wigan) 
shire, Louth) ... 631 The Attorney-General (Sir 
Mr. M. Oldroyd (Dews- Richard Webster, Isle of 
bury) .. 641,655, 661 Wight) + 653, 655, 
Mr. Sydney — ( Wal- 
sall)... .» 647 
Bill read a second time. 
After the usual interval— 
Poor Law Unions Association Bill— 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘* That the Bill be now read a second time” ote -_ eee 
Mr. William F. Lawrence, Mr. Victor Cavendish ( Derby- 
(Liverpool, Abercromby) 661 shire, W.) . 
Mr. Samuel Smith (Flint- Mr. Thomas Lough (Isling- 
shire) ... 664 ton, WW.) . 
Mr. John Burns (Batter- Mr. Arthur F. Jeffreys ( North 
SCA) vee 664 Hants) ene 
Sir F. S. Powell a “igan) 668 Mr. Atherley-Jones (Durham, 
Lord EE. Fitzmaurice N.W.) 
(Wilts, Cricklade)  ... 669 Captain Bethe 7 ( Yorkshire, 
The President of the Local E.R., Holderness) .. 
Government Board (Mr. Sir John T. Brunner 
Henry Chaplin, Lincoln- ( Cheshire, Northwich) 
shire, Sleaford) o- 672 
Sir John E. Dorington 
( Gloucestershire, Tewkes- 
bury) «. me ... 674 
The House divided—Ayes 196 ; Noes 56 eee ese 


Bill read a second time. 


Mr. W. F. Lawrence Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) 
(Liverpool, Abercromby) 685 
Motion made, and Question put— 


‘That the Bill be committed tothe Standing Committee on Law,” etc,— 
(Mr. William Lawrence. ) 


The House divided—Ayes 200; Noes 71. ace sim eth 


Bill committed to the Standing Committee on Law, and Courts 
of Justice, and Legal Procedure ... vee eee 


631 


661 


676 
678 
680 


681 


682 





688 


689 
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[March 24.] Page 
Old Age Provident Pensions Bill—Order for Second Reading read... .. 689 
Mr. G. C. T. Bartley Colonel Victor Milward (War- 
(Islington, N.) 689, 699 wick, Stratford-on-Avon)... 700 
Sir Charles Dilke (Glou- Sir B. Walter Foster (Derby, 
cester, Forest of Dean) 696 Ilkeston) 703 
Mr. F.G. Banbury (Cam- The Parliamentary Secretary 
berwell, Peckham) ... 699 to the Local Government 
Mr. T. C. T. Warner Board (Mr. T. W. Russell, 
(Staffordshire, Lich- Tyrone, 8.) 705 
field) ... ‘ii oo. 699 Mr. A. F. Jeffreys (Hants, N) 706 
The hon. Member had not concluded his remarks at half past Five, 
when, by the rules of the House, the Debate was adjourned. 
Army (Annual) Bill—Read third time, and passed ... ne one --- 708 
Irish Surnames Bill—Considered in Committee ; Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again To-morrow oon aes oat Bios --- 708 
GREEK Loan [GuaraNTEE]—Committee to consider of authorising the 
Guarantee of an Annuity, payable out of the Consolidated Fund, for 
the purpose of a Loan to be raised by the Government of Greece, in 
pursuance of the terms of a Convention to be signed between the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Russia and Greece (Queen’s 
Recommendation signified), To-morrow.—( Chancellor of the Exa- 
chequer.) «+. mee vn wad = = _ cn «- 708 
Debate adjourned ; to be resumed To-morrow. 
The House adjourned at 5.55. 
LORDS; THURSDAY, 24rn MARCH, 1898. 
PRIVATE BILLS. 
Heywood Corporation Water Bill [1.1.]—Petition for additional provisions, 
of the Corporations of Heywood and Middleton, together with proposed 
Amendments and Clauses annexed thereto ; Read, and referred to the 
Examiners 709 
Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad (Tramway Extensions) Bill [u.1.]— 
Committed; the Committees to be aa vic by the Committee of 
Selection... _ es - oe me ee ee 709 
Filey Water and Gas Bill [1.1 sie adi the Committees to be pro- 
posed by the Committee of Selection en os a Fo 
Edinburgh and District Water Bill [1.1.]—Reported, with Amendments 709 
Sheringham Gas and Water Bill [n...]—Reported, with Amendments 709 
Swansea Gas Bill [1.1 g Miaaetricgs ce from Select Committee, with Amend- 
ments a : wee avs . 710 
Edinburgh and Leith Corporation Gas Bill c L CA seit from Select 
Committee, with Amendments... be «. 710 
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Mersey Docks and Harbour Bcard (New Works) Eill [1.1.]—Report from 


Select Committée, That the Committee had not proce eeded with con- 
sideration of Bill, opposition thereto having Leen withdrawn; Read, 
and ordered to lie on the Table; Orders made on the 28th February and 
4th March lest, discharged ... si sie wes 


Bill committed for To-morrow ets ‘iad fee oa 


Edinburgh Merchant paste tik Bill [ L.]—Read third time ; pone, and 


sent to Commons 


Morley Corporation Gas Bill (ma J—Reqorst from Scleet Committee, 
with Amendments ... aia sot wai ee 


Cranbrook and Paddock Wood Railway Bill (i. L.]—Reported from Select 
Committee, with Amendments ; oa , 


Tyne Improvement Bill [11.1.] and Tyne Improvement Commissioners (Con- 
stitution Bill) |1.1.|—Report from Select Committee, That Commit‘ee 
have consolidated Bills under title of the Tyne Improvement Bill 
[u.1.] ; Read, and ordered to lie on the Table 


eee 


Tyne Improvement Bill [u.1.] and Tyae Improvement Commissioners (Con- 
stitution Bill) [u.c.], now Tyne Imzrovement Bill [x eee 
from Select Committee, with Ae iendments ad ei <3 


Army (Annual) Bill—Bronght from Commons; Read first time; to be 


printed ; and to be read second time To-morrow.—( The Marquess of 


aae 


Lansdowne). [No. 33.| ... ss oes wae nah 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Inpia (OvurBREAK OF PLaGvE)—Further Papers relating to the outbreak of 
Plague in India ; No. III. (in continuation of [C. 8511]). Presented 
(by Command), and ordered to lic on the Table ... ie “os ess 


West Inpia Royat Commisston—Report of the West India Royal Com- 
mission, Appendix C., Vol. IV., containing analysis of verbal evidence. 
Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table we va 


Trapr Reports, 1898—Annual Series: Diplomatic and Consular sons st 
on Trade and Finance, No. 2041. La Rochelle. Presented (by Com- 
mand), and ordered to lie on the Table... Me ne Sate Re 


INTERMEDIATE Epucation Boarp (IrELANp)—Annual Report for 1897. 
Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table 


Corontes (MisceLLanzous)—(No. 9) Dominica: Report on the Agrieul- 
tural Capabilities of Dominica, by C.O. Naftel, late Inspector of Estates 
in Ceylon, Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Teble . 
INTERMEDIATE Epucation Boarp (IrELanp)—Rules, and programme of 


Examinations for 1899, Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table... 


GENERAL Mepicant Cocncin (RECEIPTS AND Exrenpitcre)—Returns of 
Receipts and Expenditure of the General Medical Couneil and of the 
Branch Councils for England, Scotland, and Ireland ; also Receipts and 
Expenditure of the Dental Registration Fund for the year ending 31st 
December, 1897. Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
to lie upon the Table eee eve ove eee , 
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Prisons (Enauanp and Wates) Visiting CommirrEEs—Order, dated 
16th March, 1893, made by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, consolidating the existing orders «s to the constitution of Visiting 
Committees of local prisons. Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), 
and ordered to lie on the Table... “ee san ee nes ae 





Lire AssurANCE CompaniEs—Statement of Accounts and of Life Assur- 
ance and Annuity business, and abstracts of Actuarial Reports, deposited 
with the Board of Trade under * The Life Assurance Companies Act, 
1$70,” during the year ended 31st December, 1897 ee Bax, okt 


Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to Le on the 


Table ... » Fad sas ate See aw sche 7 me 


SupERANNUATION—Treasury Minute, dated 5th March, 1898, granting a 
retired allowance to Jacco Marten, Policeman, Trincomalee Naval Yard. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lic on the 


Table oa ae aoe “as eM ses eee sis 





Aliens Bill [u.1.J—A Bill to Regulate the Immigration of Aliens ; 
Presented by Earl of Hardwicke; Read first time, and to be printed. 


Floods Prevention Bill [1.1.]—Order for Second Reading read ... as 
DEBATE :— 


Lord Thring ... 718, 720 Lord Harris ... ade ne 
Lord Norton ... eel FLO 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time accordingly, and referred to Select Committee... 


Special Juries Bill—Amendments reported (according to Order), and Bill 
to be read third time ‘To-morrow “4 sae eae coe pas 


Registration (Ireland) Bill—House in Committee (according to Order) ; 
Reported without Amendment ; Standing Committee negatived; Bill to 
be read a third time To-morrow ... sins are ee aes ies 


Statute Law Revision Bill (i.L.)—Referred to Joint Committee on Statute 
Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills ae com ers bi 


Orricers’ Unirorms :—Question— 


Lord Raglan... 721, 724 The Secretary of State for 


Lansdowne) oa ae 


House adjourned at 5.15 
till To-morrow at 4.15. 
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SraxpinG Commitrrr on Law, eErc.--Ordered, That the Standing 
Committee on Law, ete., have leave to sit this day until half-past 
Three of the clock, during the Sitting ef the House.—(Sir James 
Fergusson) «+. vse ve eee ose vee oni eee ove 





War (The Marquess of 
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Dublin Port and Docks Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 


time ... ove sy pee sin sie ee see eee po 
Filey Gas and Water Bill—Sir JOHN MOWBRAY (Oxford University) 
moved — 

“That the Resolution of the Standing Orders Committee of the 8th 
day of March, with respect to the Filey Water and Gas Bill [H.1.] be 
referred back to the said Committee, and that they have power to inquire 
whether there are any special circumstances which render it just and 
expedient that the conditions upon which the Standing Orders were 
dispensed with in the said Resolution should be further modified in respect 
of the said Bill, so far as regards the townships of Gristhorpe and 
Lebberston.” ioe mat ah oie an = saa 


Motion agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 


HapitvaL Drunkarps—From West Derby, for alteration of Law ; to lie 
upon the Table fa 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour: From Burnley and Townley ; to lie 
upon the Table oe Ses ate as ee aoe das 
Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) Bill—Agaiust : 
From Norwich; to lie upon the Table... ive “we aes ove 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Wandsworth, New 
Basford, Doncaster Priory, Morpeth, Sowerby Bridge, Crewe, and 
Gerrans ; to lie upon the ‘Bable a 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour: From Cheshunt, 
Darlington, Nuneaton, Crewe, and High Wycombe; to lie upon the 
Table aa aks wate ae ah mrs aie 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Lire Assurance Compantes—Account (presented 23rd March) to be 
printed. [No. 129.] eee a oes sie ove 


Superannuation Act, 1887—Copy presented of Treasury Minute, dated 
oth March, 1898, granting a retired allowance, under the Act, to Jacco 
; edie : 
Marten, Policeman, Tricomalee Naval Yard [by Act]; to lie upon the 
ry’ 
Table wom ies Lhe nie see se 


CotontaL Revorts (MiscELLANEous)—Copy presented of Report No. 9 
(Dominica : Report on the Agricultural Capabilities of Dominica by 
C. O. Naftel, late Inspector of Estates in Ceylon) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table ... ec a Me sed tee : 52, 


East Inpia PLaGuE—Copy presented of further Papers relating to the 
Outbreak of Plague in India (No. III.) (in continuation of ic. 8511]) 


[by Command]; to lie uponthe Table ... 00 kaa oD 


Trape Rrrorts (AnnuaL Sertes)—Copy presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 2041 [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table 


Maiz Streamer Services, Nortu anp West Coasts or ScotLanp— 
Copy ordered, “of Report, dated 15th January, 1898, of the Tater: 
Departmental Committee appointed by the Postmaster General to 
inquire into Mail Steamer Services on the North and West Coasts of 
Scotland.”"—(Mr. Hanbury ) je ok hi 


eee eee oe ana 
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Granp Jury Orricers (IRELAND)—Return ordered, “of Officers in the 
service of the Grand Jury in each County in Ireland, in the following 
form :— 





“ County 
1. Name of Officer ; 
. Position ; 
. Date of appointment ; 
. Authority or statute under which appointed ; 
. Actual present emoluments, and how paid ; 
. Nature of appointment—i.e., whether permanent or temporary 
from assize to assize ; 
. Whether service to the Grand Jury has been continuous ; 
. Whether he discharges the duties of his office personally or by 
deputy ; 
9. Whether he holds any other county office or office under the 
Executive Government ; 
10. If so, state name of office and the emoluments attaching to such 


GS Cri we  bO 


o-l 





office ; 
I certify the above Return to be correct. 
Signature —————,, Sec retary to Grand Jury. 
Date ————_..’ 
Mr. Engledew we es a 


Corporation of London (Foreign Cattle Market, , Deptford) B Bill—Reported ; 


Reports to lie upon the Table, and to be printed 


Thanet Gas nen Reports to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed . oes ae ag as : 


eee 


British Sourn Arrica Company (Srarr)—Address for “ Return giving 
list of Executive and Administrative Staff of British South Africa 
Company in the territory subject to the control of the Company, and at 
Capetown, on the 30th day of September, 1897. "—(Mr. John Ellis) .. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS—Statute Law Revision Bills, etc.— 
That they propose that the Joint Committee on Statute Law Revision 
und Consolidation Bills do meet in Committee Room B, on W ednezday 
next, at Twelve o'clock. ‘That they have referred the Statute Law 
Revision Bill to the Joint Committee appointed by both Houses to 
consider all Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills of the 
present Session eee eee eee wns see 


EvectricaL EnercGy (GENERATING Stations anp Supp_ty)—That they 
propose that the Joint Committee appointed to consider and report on 
Electrical Energy (Generating Stations and Supply) do meet in 
Committee Room A, on Thursday next, at half-past Eleven o'clock 


Hart’s Divorce Bill [u.1.]—That they have passed a Bill intituled “ An Act 
to dissolve the marriage of Edith Susan Anna Vernon Hart, the wife of 
Henry Chichester Hart, with the said Heary Chichester Hart, and to 
enable her to marry again ; and for other purposes”... ste 





Aberdeen Corporation (Tramways) Bill [u.1.]—Also a Bill intitud “ An 
Act to authorise the town council of the city and royal burgh of 
Aberdeen to acquire and the Aberdeen District Tramways Company to 
sell their undertaking ; to empower the town council to work or lease 
the undertaking ; and for other purposes ” wee ae 


Aberystwyth Gas Bill [1.1.]—Also a Bill intituled “ An Act for granting 
further powers to the Aberystwyth Gas Company”... 
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Lanarkshire and Dumbartonshire Railway Bill [1.1.]—And also a Bill 
intituled “An Act to authorise the Lanarkshire and Dumbartonshire 
Railway Company to raise further moneys; to enable the Caledonian 
Railway Company to subscribe for additional shares or stock ; and for 
other purposes”... vee ods eee ses eee see ose 


Hart’s Divorce Bill [u.1.]—Read the first time; to be read a second time... 





Aberdeen Corporation Tramways Bill [1.1.]—Read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... a ese 


Aberystwyth Gas Bill [u.1.]—Read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills ... = ove ne am 


Lanarkshire and Dumbartonshire Railway Bill [1.1.]—Read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... 


Statute Law Revision Bills, etc—Lords’ Message (this day) relating to the 
time and place of meeting of the Joint Committee, considered :— 


Ordered, That the Committee of this House do meet the Lords’ Committee 
as proposed by their Lordships. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith.—(Sir William 
Walrond) see sie bbe ote eee ae ane sists 


, 


EvectricaL ENerGy (GENERATING STATIONS AND Suppiy)—Lords 
Message (this day) relating to the time and place of meeting of the 
Joint Committee, considered :— 


Ordered, That the Committee of this House do meet the Lords’ Committee 
as proposed by their Lordships. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith—(Sir Will’am 
Walrond) srs ‘aia aia ost an aa Sa 


Reserve Forces Bill—Bill to amend the Law relating to the Reserve Forces 
and Militia, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Powell 
Williams... sie eee eee evs cen ste set oes 


Reserve Forces Bill—* To amend the Law relating to the Reserve Forees 
and Militia” ; presented accordingly, and read the first time; to be read 
a second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 146.] 
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(Shropshire, Oswestry); Answer, The President of the Board of Agri- 
culture (Mr. W. H. Long, Liverpool, West Derby) 
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Gorst (Cambridge University) 

Tue British Sovurn Arrica Company—Questions, Mr. John Ellis (Not . 
Rushcliffe) ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Colonics — 
Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCES IN ELEMENTARY ScHcots—Question, Mr. Emest 
Flower (Bradford, W.) : Answer, The Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University) ... 
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(Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean); Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (Mr. J. Chamberlain, Birmingham, W.) 


LiwertcK Mam DeLays—Question, Mr. F. A. O’Keeffe (Limerick); Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


RE-ENGAGEMENTS OF RESERVISTS—Question, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster (Belfast, 
W.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) AS2, ee aod ne a oo 


Non-ComMissionep OFFICERS IN THE ResERVE-—Questions, Mr. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster (Belfast, W.); Answers, The Under Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford)... 


Roya Navau Reserve anp THE “ Hatr-Srrire”—Questions, Captain G. R. 
Bethell (Yorks, Holderness); Answers, The Secretary to the Acmiralty 
(Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 8.) 

Tue Deu-Dum Buitier—Questions, Mr. John Dillon (Mayo, E.); Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. Jokn Brodrick, 
Surrey, Guildford) ous er ie ‘ ae ae 


Lorp Justice Fry's Commission—Question, Sir H. H. Howorth (Salford, 8.) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


SuHannon Devetopment Company—Question, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, 
E.) ; Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... oh mee ae i = 


Betrast Disrricr Lrxatic Asytuem—Question, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, 
K.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Navy Boiwers—Question Captain G. R. Bethell (Yorks, Holderness); 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. Kk. Macartney, Antrim, 
S.) 
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Commission ON THE Law Orrices—Questions, Mr. C. E. Tritton (Lambeth, 
i Norwood); Answers, The Financial Secretary to the rene (Mr. 
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IrntsH County RE GETEES TN, Mr. Jordan Wiciisnait: S.); 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
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TEACHERS’ SUPERANNU seiianhciiediins Sir William Harcourt abs 
hire, W.); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury me, A. J. upenes 
Manchester, E.) ... 


IttNEss oF Lorp ere Mr. John Dillon ayo, E.) ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the eleiecreied via A. J. speeciin Manchester, 
i : 


CorporAL PuNISHMENT IN INDIAN Mimirary Ry i ge Dr. R. 
Farquharson (Aberdeenshire) ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India 
(Lord George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) 


Stream Traw.ine orr Istay—Question, Mr. D. N. Nicol (Argyll); Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Deveehixe) iz 


Irish Ramway Tenpers—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.); Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Course or Bustvess—Questions, Dr. Farquharson (Aberdeenshire), Mr. 
Crombie (Kincardineshire) and Sir W. O. Priestley (dinburgh and St. 
Andrew's); Answer, The First Lord of the sland vai A. J. Balfour, 
Manchester, E.)... a wae sii 


MINISTERS AND QUESTIONS ON ForeEIan Ponicy (QuESTION oF OrpER\—Ques- 
tions, Mr. J. O’Kelly (Roscommon, N.), Mr. William Redmond (Clare, 
E.), Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett (Sheffield, Ecclesall), Mr. John Ellis 
(Notts, Rushcliffe), Mr. Maurice Healy (Cork) [Mr. Speaker]... 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the Reserve Forces and Militia— 
The Under Secretary of Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster 
State for War (Mr. W. (Belfast, W.) ore 
St. John Brodrich, 
Surrey, Guildford) ... 773 
Bill read a first time. 


LocaL GoverRNMENT (IRELAND) [ConsotipateD Funp].—Considered in 


Committee. [Mr. J. W Lowrner (Cumberland, Penrith}, Chairman of 


Ways and Means, in the Chair]. (In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


‘That it is expedient to authorise the annual payment, out ‘of the 
Consolidated Fund, to the Local ‘'axation | Ireland) Account, in pursuance of 
any Act of the present Session for amending the law relating to Local 
Government in Ireland, and for other purposes connected therewith—(a) of 
a sum not exceeding one-half of the amount certified to be taken as having: 
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been raised in the whole of Ireland by poor rate and county cess off agri- 
cultural land, during the twelve monchs ending, as regards poor rate, on 

the 29th September, 1897, and as regards county cess on the 30th June, 1897 ; 

b) of a sum not exceeding the amount which may ba ascertained to be the 
proceeds in the previous financial year of certain loca taxation licences in 
freland ; (c) of a sum of £69,000."—(Mr. Gerald Balfour) ... aes cons ae 





Mr. John Dillon (Mayo, Mr. J. C. Flynn (Cork, N.) 
E.) ... 775, 776, 777, 780 tia, 1 
The Chancellor of the Mr. J. J. Claney (Dublin 
Exchequer (Sir M. i. sa one rr 
Hicks Beach, Bristol, Mr. J. Morley (Montrose 
W.) ... 776, 777, 778, 780 Burghs)... 777, 778, 779 
The Chief Secretary to Mr. M. Healy (Cork)... 778, 780 
the Lord Lieutenant of The Chairman of — and 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Means ia 778 
W. Balfour, Leeds, Sir William Harcourt (Mon- 
Central)... 776,777, 779 mouthshire, W.) ... wae 


Motion made, and Question put— 


‘““That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”"— 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 





Agreed to. 


‘Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill :—Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read the third time.” 
Mr. James Lowther Mr. Dillon .. 7196, 812 
(Kent, Isle of Thanet) 782 Mr. Samuel Smith (Flintshire) 800 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett Mr. W. H. K. Redmond 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) (Clare, E.)... ... 802, 804 
787, 788 Mr. W. Redmond... 804 
The Under Secretary of Mr. T. Gibson Bowles (Lynn 
State for Foreign Regis) sas ... 808, 809 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Colonel Sir Howard Vincent 
Curzon, Lancashire, ( Sheffield, Central) 813 
Southport)  ... 788, Mr H. Labouchere (North- 
795, 796, 799, 803, 818 ampton) ae ... 815, 818 
Sir William Harcourt [ Mr. Speaker] <» OLS 


790, 799, 809 Mr. M. Davitt, (Mayo S.) ee 
Amendment proposed— 


**To leave cut the word ‘now,’ and at the end of the Question to add the 


words ‘ upon this day six months.’”—(Mr. Davitt.) 
Mr. Davitt oe «. 819 Mr. J. J. Shee (We Widest 
W.):.. Sele a 819 


Question put— 


Mr. Curzon eee ee 819 Mr. Dillon... ue eee 820 
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Question proposed— 
‘* That the word ‘now’ stané part of the Question,” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Greek Loan [GuaRANTEE].—Considered in Committee. [Mr. J. W. 
Lowruer (Cumberland, Penrith), Chairman of Ways aud Means, in the 
Chair.] (In the Committee.) 


Resolution— 


‘*That Her Majesty be authorised to guarantee the payment of an 
annuity not exceeding £3 12s. percent. on the nominal amount of securities 
to be issued by the (tovernment of Greece for the purpose of raising a Loan 
not exceeding £6,800,000, in pursuance of a Convention to be signed between 
Her Majesty and the Governments of France, Russia, and Greece, and that pro- 
vision be made out of the Consolidated Fund, or the growing p:oduce thereof, 
for the issue of such sums of money as may from time to time become peyable 


by Her Majesty, under the guarantee of the said Convention, ”’—( Chancellur of 


the Ee hequer.) oon tins cee are Pie als oes wee 
Discussion :-— 
The Chancellor of the Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucester, 
Eauchequer wee ©6820, 824 Forest of Dean) 
Mr. Gibson Bowles wo. «©6988 24 Lord E. Fitzmaurice (IF “ilts, 
Mr. F. 8S. Stevenson Cricklade) ... ses, Od, 
Re gs Eye) ‘ 825 Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett, 828, 
T'. Wodehouse Le gh 829, 
gee Shoda SW, The Chairman of Ways and 
sVewton) =i «. Oboe Means 


Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 
Mercuant Sutprinc (MercantiLe Marine Funp) [Exrenses. ] 


Resolution— 


‘That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of all expenses now charged on and payable out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fuad, except those relating to lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons, in pursuxnce of any Act of the present Session to amend tte Law with 
regard to the provision for the payment of certain expenses under the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and with regard to the ena of light dues.”— 


(Chancellor of the Luc hequer. ) eae 5 > ee wine 
Discussion :— 
Mr.J. Herbert Lewis( Flint Mr. Gibson Bowles... 833, 
Boroughs)... 832, 8338 The Chairman of Ways and 
The President of the Means “oe pa — 


Board of Trade (Mr. 
Charles T. Ritchie, 
Croydon) ads -. 833 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
Prisons Bitt.—[On the return of Mr Speaker, after the usual interval, the 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading of the Prisons Bill was read.] 


Motion mate, and Question proposed— 
“ That the Bill be now read a second time,” 
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Discussion :— } ) 

The Secretary of State Mr. Herbert J. Gladstone 
for the Home Depart- (Leeds, W.) v6 SOUMs 
ment (Sir M. W. Mr. Arthur O? Connor (Done- 
Ridley, Lancashire, gal, E.) .. 856, 87I, 
Blackpool) 835, 843, Mr. CC. B. Stuart-Wortley 

844, 845 (Sheffield, Hallam) 874, 879, 

Mr. Daviti (Mayo, S.)... 843 878, 887, 

Mr. E. HH. Pichersgill Mr. R. B. Haldane (flad- 
(Bethnal Green, S.W.) dington) a ve OMe 

844, 864 Sir J. Dorington (Gloucester, 

Sir C. Cameron (Glas- Tewkesbury) : es 
gow, Bridgeton) 845, 852 Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.) $85, 

Mr. LL. Atherley Jones 837, 
(Durham, N.W.)  ... 846 





It being Twelve of the clock, the Debste stood adjourned. 


Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of Registrars) Bill—Considered in 
Commitiee ; Committee report Progress ; to sit azain upon Wednesday, 
15th June 


Old Age Provident Pensions Bill—Adjourned Debzte on Second Reading 
(23rd March] further adjourned till Tuesday next 


Irish Surnames Bill—Considered in Committee; Committee report Pro- 
gress ; to sitagain To-morrow é ate =a ae 


House adjourned at 12.5, 


LORDS: FRIDAY, 25rn MARCH, 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Renfrew Burgh and Harbour Extension Bill—Examiner’s Certificates of 
non-complianee with the Standing Orders referred to the Standing 
Orders Committee on Thursday next 








Exeter, Teign Valley, and Chagford Railway Bill [u.r.]—(Peririon ror 
AppiTIONAL Proyiston)—E iner’s Certificates of non-compliance 
with the Standing Orders referred to the Standing Orders Committee 
on Thursday next 





Felixstowe and Walton Water Bill (n. L.|—Committee to meet on Tuesday 
next .. ee tee eee ee eee eee 


Eastern itiastaate saad Bill ass : ieauenuai to meet on Tuesday 
next ... . eee eee 


Midland Railway (West Riding aw Bill [u.1]—A Petition of Messrs. 
Holmes, ede and Greig, of 18, Abingdon Street Westminster, Parlia- 
mentary Ageuts, praying for leave to present a Petition of Messrs. Read, 
Holliday and Sons, Limited, praying to be heard by Counsel against the 
Bill, although the time limited by Standing Order No. XCII. for present- 
ing such Petition has expired ; Read, and ordered to lie on the Table ; 
and Standing Order No. XCII. to be considered on Monday next in 

order to its being dispensed with in respect of the said Petition eve 
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Midland Railway Bill [n. L.}—Reported from the Select Committee, with 
Amendments . ese v0 ae a ° 


Saint Matthew (Gethnal Green) Bill [11.1.]—Reported, with Amendments 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board ~ ERD Bill as iain 


with Amendments ... 


Lancashire County Council Bill—Read second time, and committed 


Writers to the Signet Widows’ Fund Bill—Read second time, and 
committed ri 


Chipstead Valley Railway Bill IE L J—Rtea d third time ; Passed, and sent 


to Commons. . 


Guy’s Hospital Bill ssl JRead third time; Passed, and sent to Com- 


MOLS..-. 


London and North Western Railway (Steam sma Bill ee .]—Read 


third time ; Passed, and sent to Commons 


Agricultural Company of Mauritius Bill [u.1 ees third time ; Passed, 
aud sent to Commons wie siete 


. eee 


RETURNS, ETC. 


NationaL Ga Liery, Etc. (ScoTLanp)—Fourth Annual Report to the 
Secretary for Scotland by the Commissioners and Trustees of the Board 
of Manufactures in Scotland, for the year ended 30th September, 1897 ; 
Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table 


PETITIONS. 


IntoxicatTinG Liqgvuors—Against the sale of, on Sundays; of inhabi- 
tants of Bexley Heath, Cheshunt, and Northfleet; Read, and ordered 
to le on the Table ... webs ance ex 


Allotments (London) Bill [1.1.]—To be read second time on Tuesday next 


Lunacy Bill [u.1.]—To Amend the Lunacy Acts; Presented by the Lord 
Chancellor ; Read first time, and to be printed. [No. 36] 


Borough Funds Bill [u.r.]—To Amend the Borough Funds Act, 1872 ; 
Presented by the Earl of Beauchamp ; Read first time, and to be printed. 
[ No. 37.] 


BustveEss or THE Hovuse—Standing Order No. XX XIX. considered scape: 


ing to order), and suspended for this day’s sitting 


Hovsr or Lorps OrricEs—First Report from the Select Committee con- 
sidered (nccording to order), and agreed to; The Lord Watson and the 
Lord Macnaghten added to the Committee 


Suffragan Bishops Bill [1.1.]—Read third time according to order ; Passed, 
and sent to the Commons .. ail ee waa ees 


Army (Annual) Bill—Orper ror Seconp Reapinc ReEav—The Secre tary 
of State for War (The Marquess of Lansdowne) 


Bill read a third time and passsed; The ae of State for 
War ee éee eo aoa rP 


. eee eee 
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Special Juriss Bill—Read third time with Amendments; Passed, and 
returned to Commons are ood ved oe =e oe ode 


Registration (Ireland) Bill—Read third time according to order, and passed 


EvectricaL EnNerGy (GENERATING STATIONS AND SuprLy)—Message 
from the Commons that they have directed the Select Committee 
appointed by them to join with the Committee appointed by this House 
ov Electrieal Energy (Generating Stations and Supply) to meet the 
Committee appointed by this House in Committee Room A, on Thursday 
next, at half-past Eleven o’clock, as proposed by this House ... siti 


Statute Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills—Message from the 
Commons that they have directed the Select Committee appointed by 
them to join with the Committee appointed by this House on Statute 
Law Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills to meet the Committee 
appointed by this House in Committee Room B, on Wednesday next, at 
Twelve o’clock, as proposed by this House aa ala a “66 


Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; Read first 
time ; then (Standing Order No. XXXIX. having been suspended) Bill 


read second time ; Committee negatived ; Bill read third time and passed 


House adjourned at 435. 








COMMONS: FRIDAY, 25rn MARCH, 1898. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


StanpinG Orper LXII. Compriiep wirn.—Mr. Speaker laid upon the 
Table a Report from one of the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
that, in the case of the following Bill, referred on the first reading 
thereof, Standing Order No. LXII. has been complied with, viz.— 


Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction — Bill—Ordered, That the Bill 


be read a second time oe ° ° eee 


Norwich iad Water Bill—As amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time. eee eee eee 


Plymouth sisaseaian Bill (by oer) — Second 1 Reading deferred till 
Tuesday, 19th April . . mee aie 


Metropolitan Police Provisional Order Bill—To confirm a Provisional Order 
made by one of Her Majesty’s Principal Seeretaries of State under the 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1886, and the Metropolitan Police Courts Act, 
1897 ; Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings and Secretary 
Sir Matthew White Ridley ; Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, and to 
be printed. [Bill 147]... side a ee “ bs 


PETITIONS. 
Corn Sales Bill—From Warwickshire, in favour ; to lie upon the Table... 


Dogs Regulation Biil—From Strand, London, against; to lie upon the Table 
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East Inpra (Contagious DisrasEs)—Against State Regulation, from 
Armley and Bristol ; to lie upon the Table 


Foop ApDULTERATION—For alteration of law, from Mardeaur and Essex ; 
to lie upon the Table 


Local Government (Scotland) Act 1894) Amendment Bill—From Neilston, 


against ; to lie upon the Tabie... ‘ é 


Miners (Hight Hours) Bill—In favour, from Lochgelly, Vauxhall, Ffrwd, 
Dumkeir, Lassodie, Ashton’s Green, Lea Green, Sutton St. Helens, 
Dysart, Rosebank Colliery, Lumphurnan’s Colliery, Blairhall, and Kelty 
and Blairadam Collieries ; to lie upon the Table... mee 


Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of ey Bill—From Stock- 
ton, against; to lie upon the Table - ae dea “e sek 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from Hexham, Leominster, Christ- 
church, Bideford, Rochdale, Trowbridge, North Walsham, Alston, 
Bakewell, and Haslingdeu ; to lie upon the Table 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—In favour, from West 
Thurrock, Tewkesbury, Holsworthy, Urmston, Everton, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Margate, Penzance (4), Marazion, Heamsor, Islington, 
Wirksworth, Huntspill, Yeovil, and Wooldale ; to lie upon the Table... 


Vivisection—For prohibition, from Bristol, West Hampstead, and Kings- 
wood ; to lie upon the Table sia — 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


National GAL_ery, ETC. (ScoTrLanp)—Copy presented, of Fourth Annual 
Report to the Secretary for Scotland, by the Commissioners and 
Trustees of the Board of Manufactvres in Scotland, being for the year 
ending 30th September, 1897 [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table 


Mait Streamer Services (Nortn anp West Coasts or ScoTranp)— 
Return presented, relative thereto [ordered 24th March ; Mr. Haxbury] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 130] Sas 


CoLrontaL Revorrs (AnnuaL)—Copy presented, of Report No. 225 
(Jamaica : Annual! Report for 1896-97) [by Command]; to Ee upon the 

T 
able eee oe ee eee 


Enpowep Citarities (County oF SourTHAMPTON )—Return relative thereto 
[ordered 16th February ; Mr. Grant Lawson ; luid upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 131] 


Local Government (Ireland) Bill—Copy ordered, * of a Draft of an Order 
in Council under Clause 62 of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill.”— 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 132] 


East Inpia (Oprum)—Address for “ Return of receat Correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State in Council 
(including Reports by the Local Government in India) as to the 
measures adopted to give effect to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on the subjects of the evils connected with opium smoking 
in India, and the use of rooms as opium smoking saloons.”—(Sir 


Joseph Pease) ‘ie at es “ wats =e oe ae 
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London, Walthamstow, and Epping Forest wy a 


Reports to lie upon ‘the Table, and to be printed... : as es 


reat Eastern Railway (General a macnstiimes ante Reports to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed.. sen aa as ee 


Muswell Hill and Palace Railway Bill—Reported [Parties do not 
proceed] ; Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed aes oa 


Metropolitan Common Scheme (East Sheen) Provisional Order Bill— 
Reported, with Amendments [Provisional Order confirmed]; as 
amended, to be considered upon Monday next... wee ‘ale see 


Metropolitan Common Scheme (Barnes) Provisional Order Bill—Reported, 
with an Amendment [ Provisional Order rapes as amended, to be 
considered upon Monday next 


Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead we Bill—Reported ; Reports 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed . S- oe ‘ints 
Southend-on-Sea Gas Bill—Reported ; Reports to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed ee. cine lai ees ae a 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas 5 Ste teed: Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed uae ane ve Ree ais eas 


Frodingham Gas Bill— ee | [Parties do not poenenrs Report to lie 
upon the Table : eas ee ; : ia mee 


Private Butts [Group wat: A. Hargreaves Brown reported from the 
Committee on Group B of Private Bills: That, for the convenience of 
parties, the Committee had adjourned till Wednesday next, at half-past 
Eleven of the clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table oe sha ae on ove oe 
QUESTIONS. 
Imrortep Mitk—Questions, Major F. C. Rasch (Essex, 8.E.); Answers, The 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board (Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Tyrone, 8.) Wee dee ae cht i see an 


Tue New Qvuicx-Firina Guxn—Question, Lord Charles Beresford (York) ; 
Answer, The Under Seerctary of State for War (Mia. W. St. John 
Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


VACCINATION IN ScoTLaNp—Question, Mr. J. W. Crombie (Kincardineshire) ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. Graham Murray, Buteshire)... 


Barrack ACCOMMODATION AT SHORNCLIFFE—Question, Sir J. Bevan Edwards 
(Hythe); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. 
John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 3 Ce ne ss eee 


Lanp Processes 1x County Trrone—Question, Mr. P. C. Doogan (Tyrone, 
E.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


OrpNANCE Facrorres—Question, Mr. J. Gretton (Derbyshire, 8.); Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office i Powell-Williams, 
Birmingham, 8.) ... as : ai ln tee 


Lanp Purcuase in Country Warerrorp—Question, Mr. J. J. Shee (Water- 
ford, W.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Liéutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... one eee ont 
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Tur Case or Francis Carrrey—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, W.) ; 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Powell- 
Williams, Birmingham, 5.) : 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 





Coox’s Estate, Counry Mayo—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, W.) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) , aos 


Loca, Loans rm County Cavan—Questions, Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, W.) 
and Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.); Answers, The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Cavatry Reaments at CoLcnuEesteR—Question, Major Wyndham-Quin 
(Glamorgan, 8.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 


Epcewortustown Loan Fcnp Socrery—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, 
W.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Annaty Esrare, Country Loncrorp—Question, Mr. J. P. Farrell | deeds 
W.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ~ - 


Lanp Commission Cases 1x Country Monaguan—Question, Mr. J. Daly 
(Monaghan, S.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 

Heap Postmasrers’ Sarary—Question, Mfr. J. Daly (Monaghan, S&S.) ; 


Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury ra? R. W. cia 
Preston) 





Inish Loca GoverNMENT Bitt—Question, Mr. M. J. Flavin : ae Nas 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... ane oe ee : 


Desirw TerecrapH Orrice—Question, Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.); Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Warrant Orricers AND THE Goop Conptcr Mepat—dQuestion, Mr. C. 
Colston (Goucestershire, Thornbury) ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, Guildford) 

Irish Excise Orricers—Question, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, E.); 
Answer, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) 





Deap Grovse sy Post—Questions, Mr. William Redmond (Clare, E.); 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasurer (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, 
Preston) 


Essenpon Water Svuppty—Questions, Mr. C. J. Monk (Gloucester) ; 
Answers, The President of the Local Government Board or H. 
Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) . 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINERS IN A Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, 
W.); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Meat anp Forsce ror THE Troops in IrELAND—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien 
(Kilkenny) and Dr. R. Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W.); Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincoln- 
shire, Sleaford) 
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Meat AND ForaGE ror THE Troops 1x IrELAND—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien 
(Kilkenny) ; Answer, The Financial Secretary to the War Office 64 
Powell-Williams) : is Re es : 


TupERcuLosis Comsiss1on—Questiors, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) and Dr. R. 
Farquharson (Aberdeenshire, W.); Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) 


Fioops in IreLAND—Question, Mr. J. Tully (Leitrim, $.); Answer, The Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Leeds, Central) x5 Le Be se ar sy 


Mutumcar Water Scprty—Question, Mr. J. Tul'y (Leitrim, 8.); Answer, 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland - Gerald 
Balfour, Leeds, Central) ae F ra 


German Occupation or Kraou Cnact—Questions, Mr. J. O'Kelly 
(Roscommon, N.), Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, S.), and Mr. W. Redmond 
(Clare, E.); Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


Tenpers FoR THE New Donecan Ramway—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy 
(Louth, N.) and Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answer, The Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Preston) 


Moston anp: Buacxiey Scucot AccommopatTion—Question, Mr. Frederick 
Cawley (Lancashire, Prestwich); Answer, The Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education (Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge 
University) 


Fires 1x Lonpon SHops—Question, Mr. S. Woods (Walthamstow); Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Jesse 
Collings, Birmingham, Bordes!ey)... a aos aa 


Scuoot AccommopaTion at StREATHAM—Questions, Mr. H. Kimber (Wands- 
worth), Mr. D. Lioyd-George (Carnarvon), and Mr. T. Skewes-Cox 
(Surrey, Kingston’; Answer, The Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University) ... 


Prison Inspection—Question, Mr. E. H. Pickerszill (Bethnal Green, S.W.) ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Jesse Collings, Birmingham, Bordesley) 


Recrvuirine ror THE Roya IrtsH ConstanvLary—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien 
(Kilkenny); Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Licutenant of 
Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY FROM THE Roya Intsu ConstapvLaRy—Questions, 
Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answers, The Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) and The 
Under Secretary of State for War (Mr. W. St. John Brodrick, Surrey, 
Guildford) f ue ont 


Unrrep States Marns—Questions, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny); Answers, The 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
Leeds, Central) ize < ; ee 


Scrence anp ART CLASSES IN TreLaNp—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Lreland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 
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Verertnary Couuece ror IreLANp—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien (Kilkenny) ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) 


Royau Coniece or Scrence mm Dvsirs—Questions, Mr. P. O’Brien 
(Kilkenny); Answers, The Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. R. 
W. Hanbury, Preston) and The Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (Sir John Gorst, Cambridge University)... 


Manvat Instruction snp Drawina Grants—Question, Mr. P. O’Brien 
(Kilkenny); Answer, The Financial secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
R. W. Hanbury, Preston) ... 


Srupy or CHinese—Question, Mr. A. H. A. Morton (Deptford); Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.)... 


Partition or Catya—Questions, Mr. James O’Kelly (Roscommon, N.), and 
Mr. W. Redmond (Clare, E.); Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) 


Macponatp Expepition—Question, Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, 
Forest of Dean); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) 


Navat Pay—Question, Lord Charles Beresford (York); Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney, Antrim, 8.) 


Crete—Questions, Mr. J. Dillon (Mayo, E.) and Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, 
N.); Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) [Mr. Speaker] 


Prosecutions UnpER tHe Vaccination Act—Question, Captain Norton 
(Newington, W.); Answer, The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. Chaplin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford)... 


H.M.S. Powerrut—Questions, Mr. T. C. H. Hedderwick (Wick Burghs), Mr. 
J. Caldwell (Lanark, Mid", and Mr. W. Allan (Gateshead); Answers, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. W. E. Macartney Antrim, 8.) ... 


Far East—Questions, Mr. James O’Kelly (Roscommon, N.) and Sir E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett (Sheftield, Ecclesall); Answers, The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport)... 


Course oF Bustness—(Questions, Sir W. Harcourt (Monmouthshire, W.), 
Mr. T. M. Healy (Louth, N.) and Mr. J. Bryce (Aberdeen, S.); 
Answers, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Man- 
chester, E.) ... ~~ 43 ne. ee: “a me a se 





Post Office (Local Authority Guarantee) Bill—To extend to Borough and 
Urban District Councils the powers to guarantee postal and telegraphic 
facilities already possessed by Rural Councils ; Ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Cameron Gull, Mr. Carlile, Mr. Vaughan-Davies, Sir John 
Kennaway, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Luttrell, and Mr. J. W. Wilson; 

Presented, and read the first time; to be read a second time upon 

Wednesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 148]... 
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Companies Act (1867) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—To amend the Companies 
Act, 1867; Ordered to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Asher, 
Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Brodie Hoare, Mr. Murdoch, and Mr. Warr ; 
Presented, and read the first time; to be read a second time upon 
Weinesday, 20th April, and to be printed. [Bill 149] ... 

Accountants Bill—To complete the organisation of the profession of 
Accountant throughout the United Kingdom ; Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Colville, Mr. Wylie, Colonel Denny, Mr. Macaleese, and 
Captain Pirie; Presented, and read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday, 2Uth April, and to be printed. [Bill 150] 

Housing of Working Classes (Rural Districts) Bill—To amend the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act, 18990, so as to facilitate the provision of 
cottages by Rural District Councils ; Ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Walter Foster, Mr. Channing, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. Price, Mr. 
Broadhurst, and Mr. Billson ; Presented, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Wednesday, I1th May, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 151] s eee ee at ea ae ona oae 

Post Office Acts Amendment Bill—To make better provision for the 
guarantee of postal facilities by local authorities ; Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Strachey, Mr. Barlow, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Grant Lawson, and 
Mr. Nussey ; Presented, and read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Tuesday, 19th April, and to be printed. [Bill 152] 

Wine and Beerhouse Acts Amendment Bill—To amend the Law relating to 
the licensing of Beerhouses and places for the sale of Cider and Wine 
by retail in England and Wales ; Ordered to be brought in by Mr. 

Herbert Lewis, Mr. Courtney, Sir Cameron Gull, and Mr. Cameron 
Corbett ; Presented, and read the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 153] ... 


SUPPLY.—Army Estimates—(Considered in Committee.) [Mr. J. 
LowtnHer (Cumberland, Penrith), Chairman of Ways and Means, in the 
Chair. ] 


Motion made, aud Question proposed— 


‘*That a sum, not exceeding £1,020,700, be grin‘ed to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge for the Statt for Engineer Services, and Expenditure for 
Royal Engineer Works, Buildiags, and Repairs, at Home and Abroad 
(including Purchases), w hich will come in course of payment during the year 
endiug ou the 3lst day of March 1899.” 


DiIscussION :— 


Mr. R. G. Webster (St. Mr. Thomas R. Buchanan 
Pancras, E.) ... 929, 930 (Aberdeenshire, E.) ... 935, 
The Under Secretary of Captain John Sinclair ( Forfar- 
State for War (Mr. St. shire) ses ws ae 
John Brodrick, Surrey, Mr. T. C.. TT. Warner 
Guildford) 930, 937, (Staffs., Lichfield) ... 937, 
939, 944, 945 Colonel Welby ( Taunton) 
General F. S. Russell Mr. tA. F.. Jeffreys (Haunt 
(Cheltenham) ... 932, 945 IN) se nee ae ee 
Mr. William Woodall Dr. R.Farquharson (Aberdeen- 
(Hanley) ... 934, 940 shire, W.) ... ares ree 
Sir James Fergusson Mr. EJ. Strachey (Somerset, 8.) 


(Manchester, N.E.) ... 934 
Motion made, and Question put— 


“That Item N (Barracks), be reduced by £4,000, in respect of the 
Kasr-el-Nil Barracks ”"—( Mr. strachey.) 
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Committee divided :—For 
Division List No. 52.) 
and agreed to 


the 


Original Question put, 


Reduetion, 95; 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


3 against, 176.—(See 


On THE VOTE FOR THE ORDNANCE FactorRIEs— 


Discussion :— 
The Financial Seeretary 
to the War Office (Mr. 
J. Powell Williams, 
Birmingham, S.) 946, 


953, 958, 984 
Sir J. Bevan Edwards 
(Hythe) 952, 953, 958 
Mr. Woodall 96% ), 965, 963 
Mr. Stuart - Wortley 
(Sheffield, Hallam) 964 
Sir Charles Dilke (Glou- 
cester, Forest of Dean) 965 
Major F.C. Rasch 
(Essex, SLE.) ... 965, 966 


Question put— 


“That a sum not exceeding £1)0 be 
the charge for Ordnarce Factories ” 





The Committee divided :-—Ayes aiden 
No. 53.) See es 
On THE VoTE For £295,800 ror MEDICAL 
Discussion: 
Dr. Farquharson 986, 995 
Mr. Powcll- Villiams Q88 
Sir IV. GO. Priestley 
(Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews Universitics) 989 
Captain Norton ... 996 


Question put— 


‘* That a sum not exceeding £265,£(0 be grinted to Her Majesty to 
defray the charge ior medica: estatlis hn. ents 21d meaicires lo come in 


course of payment during the year enuinyg 


Vote agreed to without a Division 
Minitia Votre :— 

On the Vote of 
Discussion :— 
Captain Bethell (Yorks., 

ELR., Holderness) ; 

Mr. Warner vez ie 

Mr. A. S. T. Griffith 
Boscawen (Kent, Ton- 


bridge) ‘isin we LOO" 
Mr. Brodrick ... 1017, 1019 
Mr. A, k. Lloyd (Berks, 

Abingdon) «. eee 1N19 





Captain Norton ... 967, 934, 

Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster 

Mr. Charles E£. Tritton (Lam- 
beth, Norwood) ae 

Mr. W. Allan( Gateshead) 974, 


Mr. Brodrick... 976, 978, 
Sir A. Hickman (Wolver- 

hampton, W.) ear ies 
Major Henry F. Bowles 


(Middlesex, Enfield) 982, 
Mr, A. O' Connor ( Donegalé:.) 
984, 


aged to Her ee to defray 


43,.—(See Division List 


eee 


Noes 
EstTABLISHMENT:, 


Tr. W. Johnston (Belfast, S.) 
Serjeant ——* ( Tyrone, 
N.). 
Col alt H. B. 
(Lancashire, SW, 
Captain Sinclair 
Mr. Brodrick... 


IT. ‘Blue il 
Ince)... 


, the 3lst March, 1¢99.” 


£553,060 for the Militia— 


Sir Charles Dilke . oe 
Mri kb. H. Llewellyn (Somer- 
set, NV.) ei $00 eee 
Mr. C. Bill (Staffordshire, 
Leek) ‘ise gio eee 
Sir J. Fergusson - 
Mr. A. Wylie (Duml ideas - 
shire a sue 
General Biterelt 
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Discussion :— 


Mr. Brodrick ... 0" FO21 Mr. J. Burns (Battersea)... 1021 
Mr. Wylie ee soe dU! Colonel Welby ees oa! 1022 
Mr. Woodall... «so, L027 Mr. Warner ... a ooe 1088 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 
ON THE VoTe oF £75,000 ror YEomanry CAvaALry, Pay anp ALLOWANCES— 
Major Rasch... «»- 1024 Mr. Brodrick ... sds ... 1024 
Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £614,200 be granted to Her Majesty to 
defray the charge for Capitation Grants and miscellaneous chargex of 
Volunteer Corps, including pay, etc., of the permanent staff, which will 
come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1899” See aes Ses at a se Kes ... 1024 


Discussion:— 


Colonel A. Brookfield Colonel R. Williams (Dorset, 
(Sussex, Rye) --- 1025 Wyss ie ae .-- 1034 

Sir H. Fletcher (Sussex, Sir J. Colomb (Gt. Yarmouth) 1034 
Lewes) se. BOS] Mr. Brodrick ... .». 1035 


Colonel Sir Howard Mr. Tomlinson (Preston)  ... 1035 
Vincent (Sheffield, 
Central) = aon 

It being Midnight, the Cuarrman left the Chair to made his report to 


the House. 
Resolutions to be reported on Monday next. 
Committee also report Progress ; to sit again on Monday next. 


Greek Loan [GuaranTEE]—Resolution reported— 


‘“*That Her Majesty be authorised to guarantee the payment of an 
annuity not exceeding three pounds twelve shillings per cent. on the 
nominal amount of securities to be issued by the Government of Greece 
for the purpose of raising a loan not exceeding £6,800,000, in pursuance of 
a Convention to be signed between Her Majesty and the Governments 
of France, Russia, and Greece; and that provision be made out of the 
Consolidated Fund or the growing produce thereof for the issue of such 
sums of money as may from time to time become payable by Her Majesty 
under the guarantee of the said Convention ” 


Resolution agreed to <2 si — sive see vee .-» 1036 


Ordered, That a Bill be brought in upon the said Resolution, and that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Balfour do prepare and 
bring it in; Presented accordingly, and read the first time ; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
154.] 

Mercuant Suirrinc (Mercantite Marine Funp) [Expenses]— 

(Resolution reported)— 


‘‘That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of all expenses now charged on and payable out 
of the Mercantile Marine Fund, except those relating to lighthouses, buoys, 
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and beacons, in pursuance of any Act of the present Session to amend the 

law with regard to the provision for the payment of certain expenses under 

= Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and with regard to the levying of light 
ues,” 


Resolution agreed to... cis ae Ls nat ees _ --- 1036 
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mittee to consider of authorising the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of an annuity to any Sheriff who may be removed from office 
eader the provisions of any Act of the present Session to amend the 
Law in regard to the Tenure of Office of Sheriffs in Scotland (Queen’s 
recommendation signified), on Monday next.—{ The Lord Advocate) ... 1036 


House adjourned at 12.5. 
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Ire LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the Clerk of the 
Parliaments had laid upon the Table the Certificate from the Examiners 
that the Standing Orders applicable to the following Bill have not 
been complied with :— 


Lonpon Unitep Tramways—The same was ordered to lie on the Table... 1037 


Yeovil Corporation Bill [u.1.]—The consent of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in right of his Duchy of Cornwall signified; Bill 
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stands appointed for this day) put off to Thursday next eee «+» 1037 


Leicester Freeman Bill [1.1.]—Second Reading (which stands appointed for 
this day) put off to the second sitting day after the Recess at Easter ... 1038 


Patriotic Assurance ns 5 Bill (x. ae third time ; Passed, and 
sent to the Commons a ave oct das ee .-- 1038 


Great Orme Tramway and Tramroad Bill sr Biirag third time ; 
Passed, and sent to the Commons ... -«- 1038 


Midland Railway (West Riding Lines) Bill 1 [ut.}--Standing O Order No. 
XCII. considered (according to order), and dispensed with, with respect 
to a Petition of Messrs. Read, ennaiaiels and Sons, Limited ; Leave 
given to present the said Petition ... Bae was ors pes ... 1038 


Stirling Gas Bill doa ss dia taal from Select Committee, with Amend- 
ments mn ois wis ‘ 
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Irish Lanp Acts— 

The Earl of Arran (Vis- The Lord Privy Seal sain 


count Sudley) --- 1039 count Cross) 1040 
Easter REecEss— 
The Lord President oy The Earl of Kimberley - 1041 
the Council (The Duke 
of Devonshire) --- 104] 
House adjourned at 4.36. 
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Great Western Railway one —— Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read 


a second time 


Aberdeen Corporation ene Bill [u. _ Ordered, That the Bill be 
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Norham Urban District Water Bill—As amended, considered ; Amend- 
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North Warwickshire Water Bill—As amended, considered ; to be read the 
third time wee : obs M% 
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W.); ~~ The First Lord of the Treasury sah A. J. sibs Man- 
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GERMANY IN CHIN ici Mr. James O’ Kelly Siubciiitiiey: 3 ‘); 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Mr. G. N. 


lxxv 


Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) . ies eat ee -_ 1093 
Roman ae University For IRELAND—Questions, Mr. Wm. Johnston, 

Belfast, Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury ai A. J. Bal- 

four, Mz bac erg E.) ae — : ‘ és . 1093 


DisTRESS IN THE WEST OF Sci: seit: Mr. John Dillon (Mayo, E); 
Answer, The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, Leeds, Central) ... ss sh ie ue .-» 1094 


Business oF THE Hovse—Questions, Dr. Farquharson (Aberdeenshire), Mr. 
H. O. Arnold-Forster (Belfast, mA ) Mr. D. A. Thomas (Merthyr 
Tydvil), and Mr. Flynn (Cork, N.); — The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour, Manchester, E.) . 1094 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


MorninG Sittincs—Motion and Debate— 


First Lord of the Treasury Sir William H. Houldsworth 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour, (Manchester, N. W. 1097 
Manchester, E.), 1095, Mr. J. Parker Smith (Lanark, 

1100, 1101, 1103 Partich) 1098 

Sir William Vernon Har- Mr. R. ‘Muckewia. (Monmouth, 
court (Monmouthshire, NN.) . 1098 
al. ses ..- 1096, 1102 Mr. J. C. Flynn (Cork, N.) ... 1099 

Mr. Vieary Gibbs (Herts, Mr. J. M. Maclean (Cardiff) 1100 


St. Albans)... .- 1097 Mr. D. Lloyd-George (Car- 
narvon Boroughs) 1102, 1103 
Motion made, and Question put— 


“That on Tuesdays, March 29th, April 5th and 19th, the House do meet at 
Two of the clock.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 
The House divided—Ayes 248 ; Noes 78.—(See Division List No. 54.) 


Inpia Orrice (Store Department)—The Secretary of State for India 
(Lord George Hamilton, Middlesex, Ealing) obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to empower the Secretary of State in Council to purchase lands 
in connection with the Store Department of the India Office ; Ordered 
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to be brought in by the Secretary Lord George Hamilton and 

Mr. Hanbury ; Presented accordingly, and read the first time; to be 

read a second time To-morrow, at Two of the clock, and to be printed. 

[Bill 156.]_... eee eee eee vee eee eee eee vee 1105 
Greek Loan Bill—Read a first time... aes vei sa me soe DIOR 

On order for Second Reading. 


DEBATE :— 


SirEllisAshmead-Bartlett The Chancellor of the Ex- 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) chequer (Sir M. Hicks 
1107, 1108, 1120 Beach, Bristol, W.) 1117, 

The Under Secretary of PTS, TIS, LIgg 
State for Foreign Mr. T. Gibson Bowles (Lynn 
Affairs (Mr. G. N. Regis) et sw ELEC. The 
Curzon, Lancashire, Sir Chas.. Dilke (Gloucester- 
Southport)... soe 2EO7 shire, Forest of Dean), 1120, 1121 

Sir S. Montagu (Tower Mr. Gibson Bowles, 1120, 1122, 1126 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) 1112 Mr. James Lowther (Kent, 

Mr. C. J. Monk (Glouces- Thanet)... oe §=1922, 1123 
der), ae asia ceo SEED [ Mr. Speaker] cos |= 923, T1ZT 

Mr. Francis Stevenson Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
(Suffolk, Eye) «ay FEDS (Wiltshire, Cricklade) 1124, 

Mr. T. W. Legh (Lan- 1126, 1127 
cashire, Newton) soe TTIG Mr. H. V. Duncombe aden r- 

Mr. Vesey Knox (London- land, Egremont) ... eos Lot 


derry) «+. a8 vcvi BERG 
Read a Second time, and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
Public Buildings (Expenses) Bill—Order for Second Reading read ... sow 2198 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
‘* That the Bill be now reada second time” ond sat ow DEBE 
Mr. J. Ditton (Mayo, E.): Moved— 


“That the Public genes ne Bill be read a second time this 
day six months ” 1128 


DEBATE :— 


[ Mr. Speaker] 1182,1149, 1158 Mr. C. E. Schwann (Manches- 

Mr. Dillon ee =1182, 1133 er NV.) ee eee .-. 1150 

Mr. William Johnston Mr. Horace C. Plunkett 
(Belfast, S.) . - 1138 (Dublin Co., S.) ... 1151 

me, 7. £. O° Connor Mr. J. H. Yorxall ( Notting- 
(Liverpool, Scotland...) 1134 ham, W.) ... 1151 

Sir Francis ai Powell Mr. T. kh. Buchanan (2 Aber- 
( Wigan) ‘ . 1134 deenshire, E..) 1152 

Mr. James Bryce (Aber- Mr. R.. G. Webster (St. Pan 
deen, S.) .. 1138 cras, E.) : «ee PbSZ 

Mr. John ‘ "Clancy Mr. J. P. Farrell (Cavan, W.) 1152 
(Dublin Co., N.) - 1141 The First Commissioner of 

Mr. H. J. Gladstone Works (Mr. A. Akers 
(Leeds, W.) ... w. L144 Douglas, Kent, St. Augus- 

Captain Bethell (Yorks., tine’s) ove see we. 1154 
E.R., Holderness)... 1145 M. M. J. Flavin (Kerry, N.) 

Mr. J. Daly (Monaghan, 1157, 


158 
158 


1 
a . 1148, 1150 Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) 1 
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Question put— 
‘* That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question”  .,, ne ... 1158 


The House divided—Ayes 202 ; Noes 19.—(See Division List No. 55.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to ... S00 ee Be ven .» 1159 


Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock aA oii a Par ele wii pas aos ..- 1159 


Prisons Bill—Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment 
proposed to Question [24th March], “ That the Bill be now read a 


second time”... soe 4 was ee on bes ee . 1159 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. John Dillon (Mayo, Mr. J. E. Redmond (Water- 
ms ces sas LIGZ ford) vas ... 1193, 1196 
Mr. M. Davitt (Mayo, 8.) Colonel Sir Howard Vincent 
1170, 1171 (Sheffield, Central) 1196, 1201 
The Secretary of State Sir J. T. Brunner (Cheshire, 
for the Home Depart- Northwich)... se« 1196, 1201 
ment (Sir M. W. Rid- Mr. J. A. Pease (Northumber- 
ley, Lancashire, N., land, Tyneside)... 1205, 1207 
Blackpool)... 1171, 1207 Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Liver- 
Mr. J. M. Paulton (Dur- pool, Scotland) ... oo ous 


ham, Bishop Auckland) 1187 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Reserve Forces Bill—Order for Second Reading read a AS .. 1200 
Motion made and Question proposed— 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster Mr. T. C. T. Warner vee ISTO 
(Belfast, W.)... ..- 1209 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned. 


SuppLy [25rn Marcu ]—Resolutions reported Se us eae «o. 1210 


Army Estimates, 1898-9. 


“1, That asum, not exceeding £1,020,700, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the charge for the staff for Engineer services, and expenditure for 
Royal Engineer works, buildings and repairs, at home and abroad (including 
purchases), which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1899.” 


“9, Thata sum, notexceeding £100, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the charge for the Ordnance Factories (the cost of the productions of which 
will be charged to the Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial Governments), 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March, 1899.” 

“3. That asum, not exceeding £295,800, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the charge for the Pay, etc., of the Medical Establishment, a for 
medicines, etc., which wiil come in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1899.” 


“4, That asum, not exceeding £553,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the charge for the Pay, Bounty, etc., of the Militia (to a number 
not exceeding 134,243, including 30,000 Militia Reserve), which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1899.” 

“5, That a sum, not exceeding £75,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the charge for the Pay and Miscellaneous Charges of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1899.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 
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Locomotives on — Bill—Order of the Day for Second Reading 
read ... wee vee war Ay eee $s .-- 1212 
Objection taken. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednesday. 
Irish Surnames Bill—Considered in Committee ; Committee “et Pro- 
gress ; to sit again. P stats on wae . ace 1219 
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McCalmont, Mr. Munro Ferguson, and Mr. Seton-Karr; Presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to be read a second time on 
Thursday, 28th April, and to be printed. [Bill 157.] « 1gie 


House adjourned at 12.5, 





LORDS: TUESDAY, 29TH MARCH, 1898. 


Commission—Tue Lorps Commissioners [The Lorp Cuancettor (the 
Earl of Halsbury), the Earl of Kivrore, and Lord BaLrour] assembled 
at Two of the clock, when the Royal Assent was given to the following 
Bills — Consolidated Fund — bid Registration (Ireland) ; Army 

(Annual) es “e os on “xs ae oes 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Heywood Corporation Bill [u.1.]— Petition for additional Provision ; 
Presented, and ordered to lie on the Table ‘ us ete ee 


General Power Distributing Company Bill [1.t.]—Committed; Com- 
mittees to be proposed by Committee of Selection : ei ee 


Central Electric Supply Bill [u.1.  ceaaam rai Committees to be pro- 
posed by Committee of Selection a ibis os i“ 


Chelsea Electricity Supply Bill [u.1.]—Committed ; Committees to be pro- 


posed by Committee of Selection ... 


Metropolitan Electric Supply Bill [u.v. tus ommitted ; Committees to be 
proposed by Committee of Selection sed See Fe 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Bill (us ities from 


Select Committee, with Amendments 
Folkestone Gas Bill [u.1.]—Reported with Amendments 
South Eastern Railway Bill [u.1.]—Reported with Amendments... 
Eastern Telegraph Company Bill [1.1.]—Reported with Amendments 
Lancashire County Council Bill—Reported without Amendment ... 
Writers to the Signet Widows’ Fund Bill—Reported without Amendment 


Wolverhampton and Essington Mineral Railway Bill [u.t.]—Report from 
Select Committee, That it is not expedient to proceed further with the 
Bill ; Read and ordered to lie on the Table ses 
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sent to Commons ... ae eee : eee sas oo. Jao 
Edinburgh and District Water Bill - Real third time; Passed, 
and sent to Commons eee Xs wee nae rae soe Lore 


Midland Railway Bill (a.t.] Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons... om eee ees a ee ° eee w- 1215 


Swansea Gas Bill [u.1.]—Read third time; Passed, and sent to Commons 1215 
Cranbrook and Paddock Wood Railway Bill pita third time ; 


Passed, and sent to Commons Rien se me Tcl 5 wie. ERTS 
Waterford City Gas Bill Pam Saad third time ; Feiss and sent to 
Commons ae at Ser ‘ ate ots ose IZED 


Whitwick and Coalville Gas Bill—Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to the Examiners es ne eh ane ... 1215. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Science AND ART DeEpartMENT — Directory for the year 1898, with 
regulations for establishing and conducting Science and Art Schools and 
Classes ; Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table... 1215 


TrapE Reprorts—Annual Series: Diplomatic and Consular Reports on 
Trade and Finance—No, 2042, Prussian Estimates, 1898-99 ; No. 2043, 
Ecuador aan — Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the 


Table.. : : oe ee one nea oer ... 1216 
Cuarity Commission (ENGLAND AND WaLEs)—Forty-fifth Annual Report ; 
Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table oe .-- 1216. 


Light Raitways Act, 1896—Orders made by the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of Trade, authorising 
the construction of Light Railways between—(1) Flamborough and 
Bridlington, in the County of York; and (2) Congresbury to Blagdon, 
with branches, in the County of Somerset; Presented (by command), 
and ordered to lie on the Table... a: gee eee ee --- 1216. 


SUPERANNUATION—Treasury Minutes dated—(1) 26th February, 1898, de- 
elaring that Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake, Keeper and Secretary, National 
Gallery ; and (2) 17th March, 1898, declaring that Edward Henry 
Rawson Walker, Vice-Consul at Tripoli, were appointed without Civil 
Service Certificates through inadvertence on the part of the heads of 
their departments... ree ees owe eee vee an -- 1216 


NationaL Dest (AnNuitTIEs)—Account of the gross amount of all bank 
annuities and any annuities for terms of years transferred, and of all sums 
of money paid to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt ; and the gross amount of annuities for lives and for terms of years 
which have been granted for the same, and contracts for payments on 
death, which have been made within the year ended 5th January, 1898 1217 


Potuine Districts (County BorouGu or SaLrorp)—Order of the Council 
of the County Borough of Salford, re-dividing the Seedley Ward into 
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convenient polling districts, and altering the numbers of the polling I 
districts in Weaste and Hope Wards within the said borough. Laid 
before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie onthe Table... 1217 


lxxx 





] 
Allotments (London) Bill—Ear! Carrington: At the suggestion of Lord 
Harris, I ask the House to allow me to postpone the Second Reading of { 
the Allotments (London) Bill till after Easter... sis eae wos Oe 
House adjourned at 5,30, f 
COMMONS: TUESDAY, 29TH MARCH, 1898. 


Roya Assent—Following Bills received the Royal Assent—Consolidated 
Fund (No. 1) Act, 1898; Registration (Ireland) Act, 1898; Army 
(Annual) Act, 1898. 

PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. ! 

Taff Vale Railway Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time... _:1218 





Windsor Dock, Cardiff, Bill—Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time 1218 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (Various) ne Bill a .|— bean 
That the Bill be read a second time ; _ 1218 


Norwich City Water Bill—Read third time, and passed —... sin os 
Dublin Port and Docks Bill—Order for Second Reading read 
DEBATE :— 
Mr. J. J. Clancy (Dublin, N.) 










Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Metropolitan Common Scheme Cee Provisional Order Bill—Read third 
time, and passed — a ea ox wes re se cow 1eee 


Metropolitan Common Scheme (East Sheen) Provisional Order Bill—Read 
third time, and passed ie : be a Se wie ote Ne 


PETITIONS. 











Army Penstons—From Elham, for weekly payment ; to lie upon the Table 


County Courts Jurisdiction Bill—From Batley, in favour; to lie upon the 
Table... eee vee see ove eee oe oe eee --- 1220 


East InpiEs (Contacious Diskast andres Royton, against State Regula- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. ide ees : Gs ‘e coe Eoae 


Local Government (Scotland) Act (1894) Amendment Bill—From West of 


Scotland and Glasgow, in favour ; to lie upon the Table iar 1221 


Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—From Rishton, Martholme, Middleton, Broad 
Oak, Timsbury, Greyfield, Hill of Beath, Lochore, Townhill, Eigin, 
Balgonie, and Limehurst, in favour ; to lie upon the Table ‘eo 1221 
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Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill—From Perth, Ayr, and Incorporated 
Society of Law Agents in Scotland, in favour ; to lie upon the Table ... 


Registration of Firms Bill—From Batley, in favour ; to lie upon the Table 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill—From Market eames in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table ; : 2 va 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill—From Bury, London, Lancaster, Newton 
Abbot, Penzance, Biggleswade, Redhill, Bowness, Kirkby Stephen, 
Birkenhead, Tavistock, Southsea, St. "Athans, Holmfirth, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Wigton, Bristol, Alnwick, Maryport, Wigan, Grimsby, 
and Bradford, in favour ; to lie upon the Table ... es = : 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill—From Radford, Portsmouth, 
Ashdon, Laneaster, Westhoughton, Reigate, St. Ives, Market 
Harborough, Cheadle, Ilsington, Longbridge, Compton, Walton-le-Dale, 
Gidlow, Great Grimsby, Rudstone, and Langtoft-with-Cotton, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table 


Superannuation (Metropolis) Bill—KFrom Mile End Old Town, Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health, a and ae in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table tee : as as 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Lieut Rattways Act, 1896—Copy presented of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of 
Trade, authorising the construction of Light Railways between Flam- 
borough and Bridlington, in the East Riding of the county of York [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table : eee oe aes 


Light Ramtways Act, 1896—Copy presented of Order made by the Light 
Railway Commissioners, and modified and confirmed by the Board of 
Trade, authorising the construction of a Light Railway from Congres- 
bury to Blagdon, with branches, in the county of Somerset [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table se sea ee 


Raitwats ABANDONMENT—Copies presented of Reports by the Board of 
Trade respecting the following Bills and their objects—namely, 
Kingstown and Kingsbridge Junction Railway (Abandonment) Bill 
[Lords] ; London, Walthamstow, and Epping Forest Railway (Aban- 
donment) Bill; Tenterden Railway Bill [Lords] (in pursuance of 
Standing Order 1584); to be referred to the respective Committees 
on the Bills... 


Pustic REvENvE (INTERCEPTION)—Return presented ordered [24th Feb- 
ruary (Mr. Gibson Bowles) ; to lie upon the Table - — 


NationaL Dest AnnvuitiEs—Account presented of the Gross Amount of 
all Bank Annuities for terms of years transferred, and of all Sums of 
Money paid to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt, and the Gross Amount of Annuities for Lives and for terms of 
Years, etc., granted within the year ended 5th January, 1898 [by Act]; 
to lie upon "the Table, and to be printed. [No. 133]... : woe 
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Navy (VictuaLtinc Yarp Manvuracturine Accounts, 1896-7)—Annual 
Accounts presented of the Cost of Manufacturing, Provisions, Vietualling 
Stores, etc., at the Home Victualling Yards and Malta Yard for 1896-7, 
ete., with the Report of the Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 134] coe 1998 


SupERANNUATION Act, 1884—Copies presented of Treasury Minutes 
declaring that the undermentioned persons were appointed to the offices 
set against their names without a Civil Service Certificate through 
inadvertence on the part of the Heads of their Departments, namely :— 
Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake, Keeper and Secretary, National Gallery, 
dated 26th February, 1898 ; Mr. Edward Henry Rawson Walker, Vice 
Consul, Tripoli, Consular Service dated 17th 7, 1898 [hy Act] 





to lie upon the Table eee : aa ‘ - 1223 
SUPERANNUATIONS—Copy presented of ines Minute, dated 12th March, 

1898, declaring that for the office of Chief Inspector of Fisheries under 

the Board of Trade professional or other peculiar qualifications not 

ordinarily to be acquired in the public service are required [by Act] ; 
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EVENING SITTING. 










Mr. SrEAKER resumed the Chair at Nine of the clock. 


InpIAN Currency—Mr. Vicary Gisps (Herts., St. Albans) moved— 






“ That a Select Committee or Royal Commission be appointed to consider 
the monetary condition of India and the effects of closing the Indian mints 
to silver on the different classes and interests affected thereby, to report on 
the suggested establishment of a gold standard in that country, and to make 
such recommendations as they may think fit” =e an diz .. 1314 
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House adjourned at 12 
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reported— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of all expenses incurred by the Commissioners of 
Works, under any Act of the present Session, for acquiring Jand for Customs 





and other offices at Barry Dock.” 
Resolution agreed to 


es Surnames Bill—Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. LowrHer . acai ee Chairman of W ae 
- 1485 


Means, in the Chair.] - 
(In the Committee.) 


The AttToRNEY GENERAL for IRELAND (Mr. John Atkinson, London- 
‘. eee 1435 


derry, N.) moved the omission of Clause 1 ... 


oe 1485 


Amendment agreed to, Mr. MACALEESE objecting - 1436 
Upon the Motion of Mr. Atkinson, Clause 2 was omitted 1436 


On Clause 3, Mr. ATKINSON moved the omission of the clause, and in 
substitution of it the new clause— 


**So much of any statute * | oie the use of ‘O’ or ‘Mac’ before 


any surname is hereby repealed 
Mr. D. Macaleese (Monaghan, N.) ... 


On the Chairman proceeding to put the substituted clause of the Attor- 
ney General 


Mr. MacaLeEsE moved that Progress be reported 
Motion agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Jurors’ Expenses Bill—To provide for the payment of the Expenses of 
p pay I 


Jurors attending Assizes and Quarter Sessions : Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, Mr. Wharton, Mr. John Hutton, Mr. Abel 
Thomas, and Mr. Howell ; Presented, and read the first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Wednesday, 27th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 164.] . es sen : 


Prisoners’ Personal Correction Prohibition Bill—To prohibit the Personal 
Correction of Prisoners: Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Joseph A. 
Pease, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. John Burns, Mr. Burt, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
John Redmond, Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, Mr. Thomas Shaw, and Sir Robert 
Reid ; Presented, and read the first time ; to be read a second time upon 
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Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Victor Cavendish, Sir William 
Houldsworth, Sir Francis Powell, Sir Albert Rollit, and Mr. Yerburgh ; 
Presented, and read the first time; to be read a second time upon 


Tuesday, 19th April, and to be printed. [Bill 166.] 


Statute Law Revision Bills—The Soriciror Generar (Sir R. B. 

Finlay, Inverness District) reported from the Select Committee appointed 
to join with a Committee of the House of Lords on Statute Law 
Revision Bills and Consolidation Bills ; That, in the case of the Statute 





1436 
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. 1487 
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1438 
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to read a message from the Queen as follows:— 

‘*T have received your address, orang, Oat I will withhold my assent 


to the scheme for the management of erriew School, in the county of 
Montgomery. I will comply with your advice” een nie 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill—[u.t.] A Petition for add:.‘onal 
provision ; of the Corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; together with 
proposed amendments and clauses annexed thereto; read, and referred 
to the Examiners 


Seaham Harbour Bill—[u.1.] A printed copy of the Bill, and of certain 
amendments proposed to be made thereto, so far as the said Bill and 
amendments relate to the Vane-Tempest settled estate, referred to two 


. 1441 


. 1441 


English Judges . 1441 
Upper Assam Tea Company Bill—[u.1.] Reported with amendments... 1441 


——* and a etal Bill [a Li. ee ted with amend- 
ments. ee 


Holmes’s Patent Bill ee ener with amendments ron one 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance aaeaaeade Bill (i. L. ee 


-» 1442 


1442 


with amendments 1442 
Mariano and Havana snail Company Bill [ute] Reported without 
amendment : : ... 1442 
Liskeard Corporation (Water) Bill [u. 1J}—The consent of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in right of his Duchy of Cornwall, 
signified ; Bill reported with amendments . 1442 
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Resolved— 









“‘ That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of an annuity to any Sheriff who may be removed from office under 
the provisions of any Act of the SF age Session to amend the Law in regard 
to the Tenure of Office of Sheriffs in Scotland, such slatetaasied not to exceed 


three-tenths of the salary payable to such Sheriff.” . 1614 














Resolution to be reported ‘To-morrow. 


Reserve Forces Bill—Considered in Committee. (In the Committee.) 


CrauseE I. 


Amendment proposed— 





“In page 1, line 5, after the word ‘ reserve,’ to insert the words, ‘ whose 
character on transfer to the Army Reserve is good.”—Colonel A. C. Earle 
Welby (Taunton.) 


Question proposed— 





“That those words be there inserted ” 


The Under Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. W. 
St. John Brodrick, 
Surrey, Guildford) ... 1615 


It being Twelve o’clock, the Chairman reported progress. 
to sit again Monday next. 


Greenwich Hospital Bill.—Order for Second Reading read. 


Colonel Welby - 1615 
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LORDS: FRIDAY, Ist APRIL 1898, 


Royat AssEnt—The Lords Commissioners [The Lord Chancellor (the 
Earl of Halsbury), the Earl of Hopetoun, and the Lord Privy Seal 
(Viscount Cross) ] assembled at Three of the Clock, when the Royal 
Assent was given tothe following Bills:—(1) Greek Loan; (2) Public 
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PRIVATE BILLS. 
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don Street, Westminster, Parliamentary Agent, praying for leave to 
present a Petition of the Mersey Railway Company praying to be heard 
by Counsel against the Bill, although the time limited by Standing 
Order XCII. for presenting such Petition has expired; Read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table; and Standing Order No. XCII. to be con- 
sidered on Tuesday next in order to its being dispensed with in respect 


to the said Petition ... ro sie ni oes me ae --» 1617 
Bakewell Gas Bill [u.L.]|—Reported with Amendments... - .-» 1617 
Morley Corporation Gas Bill [u.1.]—Read third time; Amendments made ; 

Passed, and sent to Commons ae ie “e vee BGUF 
Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green, Bill i he J—Reat third time ; Passed, and 

sent to Commons ... ar --- 1618 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board (New oe Bill Uf L. _J—Reat third 

time ; Passed, and sent to Commons nae -- 1618 


Yeovil Corporation Bill = 7 third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons ... ‘ vee en pa .-- 1618 


Folkestone Gas Bill [anJ—Rew third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons... a wel es Sai ra ve ..- 1618 


South Eastern Railway B Bill it L. attire third time ; Passed, and sent to 
Commons _... os eee vee - 1618 
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North Warwickshire Water Bill—Brought from Commons ; Read first time, 

and referred to Examiners ... ite “e wer cee eae «- 1619 


St. David’s Railway Bill—Brought from Commons ; Read first time, and 
referred to Examiners : site oa ane wes ae --- 1619 


Special Juries Bill—Returned from Commons with Amendments agreed to 1619 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Inp1a (Famine)—Further Papers regarding the famine relief operations in 
India in 1896-97 ; Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the 
Table eve ove ons eee ove ove ove eee ee» 1619 


AGRARIAN OFFENCES (PRovincEs) (IRELAND)—Return for the year ended 
31st December, 1897 ; Presented (by sei: and ordered to lie on 
the Table eas : wo a . 1619 


Inp1A (Loans Ratsep in EnGLanp)—Return of all loans raised in Eng- 
land under the provisions of any Acts of Parliament chargeable on the 
revenues of India outstanding at the commencement of the half-year 
ended on the 3lst March, 1898, with the rates of Interest and total 
amount payable thereon, ete. Laid before the House —— to Ac ts 
and ordered to lie on the Table... oe ous = ~ --- 1619 


ALKALI, ETC., Works REe@uLation Acts, 1881 anp 1882—Thirty-fourth 
Annual Report on Alkali, ete., Works by the Chief Inspector, during 
the year 1897. Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
to lie on the Table or iets es es one ae oo 16 


Statute Law Revision Bill [1.1.]—House in Committee according to 
order ; Amendments proposed by Joint Committee made ; Then Standing 
Orders Nos. XXXIX. and XLV. considered (according to order), and 
dispensed with ; Amendments reported ; Bill read third time; Passed, 


and sent to Commons 1620 


Irish Cuurcu EstateE—The Marquess of Londonderry moved for a 
Return, in tabular form, showing the financial position of the Irish 
Church Estate at 31st March, 1897, in the following respects— 


(a) INCOME OR REVENUE. 

1. Nature or description of each source of income (classifying the 
several sources as permanent, terminable, or miscellaneous revenue) ; 

2. Annual income receivable therefrom (as distinguished from actual 
receipts) ; 

3. Statutory price at which same may be sold or redeemed ; 

4. Estimated capital value of each source of income at 31st March, 1897, 
at the statutory price thereof. 
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(6) LIABILITIES AND CHARGES. 


5. Nature or description of each liability or charge created by Irish 
Church Act of 1869, and subsequent Statutes (specifying the Statute which 
created same) ; 


6. Original capital value of each such liability, where same consisted 
of a loan or advances made on the security of the estate ; 


7. Rate of interest charged for same; 
8. Sinking fund for repayment of each such capital charge ; 
9. Normal annuity (including interestand sinking fund) payable for same; 


10. Date when each capital charge was (or under normal conditions will 
be) extinguished ; 


11, Amount of each capital charge outstanding at 3lst March, 1807 ; 
12. Estimated annual amount of other or miscellaneous expenditure .,, 1620 


Earl Waldegrave +. 1623 Lord Morris ... - +» 1625 


The Marquess of London- The Earl of Earne ... +» 1625 
derry ... .-- 1623, 1626 The Lord Chancellor (The 

The Lord Chancellor of Earl of Halsbury)... .-- 1626 
Ireland (Lord Ash- The Lord President of the 
bourne) .-- 1624, 1625 Council (The Duke of 

The Earl of Mayo --» 1624 Devonshire) ose --- 1626 


Motion withdrawn. 


Puri, TEACHER SysTEM— 


Lord Norton ... ses 1627 Earl Fortescue aa .-- 1632 
The Lord President of 
the Council ... ..- 1630 


Subject dropped. 
Russia AND THE Far East— 


The Lord Privy Seal The Earl of Kimberley +» 1633 
( Viscount Cross) --- 1633 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at 5.30. 
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London and North Western Railway (Steam eens Bill [u.1. htt 
That the Bill be Read a second time , oan 1635 


Agricultural Company of Mauritius Bill - LJOndre, That the Bill 
be Read a second time sae ws “ ats «-» 1635 
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Lords that they have passed a Bill, intituled— 


‘‘An Act to authorise the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Com- 
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Private Bills ... Sete ae woe ib ee ak «+» 1635 


Tyne Improvement Bill [1.L.]|—Message from the Lords that they have 
passed a Bill intituled— 





‘An Act for enlarging the constitution of the Tyne Improvement 
Commission; for conferring further powers upon the Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners; and for amending certain of the provisions of the Tyne 
Improvement Acts, 1850 to 1897; and for other purposes” 


Read first time; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills wie oo ‘sais — Soe os nis nee ee» 1635 


Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead sespittied Bill—As amended, 
considered ; to be read the third time nas = ; -- 1636 




















Great Eastern Railway (General ati Bill—As amended, considered ; 
to be Read the third time ... -~ “es wae .-- 1636 








Thanet Gas Bill—As amended, considered ; to be Read the third time —... 1636 
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committed... 1636 


Leith Burgh Provisional Order Bill—To confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Secretary for Scotland relating to an increase in the number of 
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Lord Advocate and Mr. Anstruther ; Presented accordingly, and Read 
the first time ; Referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
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the Table one date os ie a — ite xs ... 1637 
County Courts Jurisdiction Bill—From Glasgow, in favour; to lie upon 

the Table ‘ei ‘ ; le wea Pee eee .e- 1637 


East Inpia (Contagious Disrases)—Against State Regulation: From 
Newcastle, Waterloo, and Cambridge ; to lie upon the T; able... ... 1637 
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the Table... an on peat see ov ea oi -» 1687 
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Mines (Eight Hours) Bill—In favour: From Blackheath, Whiteheath, 
Rowley Regis, Camerton (2), Lye and Wollescote, Wombwell Main, 
Hill, Lye, Bridgewater, Halesowen, Tong, St. Helen’s, Ashton Field, 
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Table.. 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


ALKALI, ETC., WorKS REGULATION Acts, 1881 anp 1892—Copy pre- 
sented, of Thirty-fourth Annual Report on Alkali, ete., Works by the 
Chief Inspec tor, being for 1897 [by Ast}: to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 141.].. eee see eee ee 


East Inpra (Loans RatsEp In ENGLAND)—Copy presented, of Return of 
all Loans raised in England chargeable on the Revenues of India out- 
standing at the commencement of the half-year ended 31st March, 1898, 
etc. [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 142.] ... 


GREECE (No. 1, 1898)—Copy presented, of Dispatch from Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Athens enclosing the Greek Law of Control [by ne 
to lie upon the Table eee 


Russia (No. 1, 1898)—Copy presented, of Dispatch from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, enclosing an Agreement concluded 
between the Chinese Government and the Russo-Chinese Bank for the 
construction of the Manchurian Railway [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table ‘an Set as ves “ee 


Local Government (Ireland) Bill—Drarr Orpver 1x Counc UNDER 
CiausE 63)—Copy ordered, “of Draft of an Order in Council under 
Clause 63 of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill ”—(Mr. Gerald 
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Local Government (Ireland) Bill—(Drarr Orper 1n Councit UNDER 
Cuiause 64) (1)—Copy ordered, “of Draft of an Order in Council, 
under Clause 64 (1) of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill ”°—(4r. 


Gerald Balfour) ... ; nee eh map eae -» 1639 
Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 144.] 


Local Government (Ireland) Bill—(Drarr Orper tn Counci, UnpveEr 
Crause 64) (8)—Copy ordered, “of Draft of an Order in Council, 
under Clause 64 (8) of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill”—(4/r. 


Gerald Balfour) ... ie ror ae ..- 1639 
Copy presented accordingly ; ; to lie upon ne Table, and to be printed. 
[ No. 145.] 


Local Government (Ireland) Bill—(Prorosep ScuEepuLe VI.)—Copy 
ordered, “of Draft of the Sixth Schedule proposed to be inserted 
in the Loeal Government (Ireland) Bill”—(Mr. Gerald Balfour) — ... 1640 
Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 146.] 


TeLecrarus (Granr)—Committee to consider the authorising a Grant 
out of the Consolidated Fund for the purpose of the Telegraph Acts, 
1863 to 1897 (Queen’s Recommendation : signttipd), upon Monday next 

", Hanbury)... srs ‘ : aida ai én .-- 1640 


Benefices Bill and Benefices (No. 2) Bill—Leave given to Standing 
Committee on Law, ete., to make Special Report ; Special Report 
brought up and read; Benefices Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Benefices (No. 2) Bill, reported; as amended by the Standing 
Committee, to be taken into consideration upon Monday, 18th April, 
and to be printed. [No. 169.]_ ... _ nee oe neg ... 1640 








Special Report and other Reports to lie upon the Table, and to be 


printed. |No. 147.] 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. [No. 147.] 


Middlesbrough Corporation (Gas) eaiiateaabiase Report to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed oat sate ..- 1640 


Commons (REGULATION OF WoLsTANtTON Marsnu, STarrorpsHiRE)— 
Report from Select Committee, with Minutes of Evidence relative 
thereto, brought up, and read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


CR Ee EE aE 


Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway cepa tna Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed ... : ca “os wa ... 1641 


Raitway Bitits (Grove 1)—Sir Mark Stewart (Kirkeudbright) reported 
from the Committee on Group 1 of Railway Bills ; That for the con- 
venience of parties, the Committee had adjourned till Tuesday, 3rd May, 
at half-past Eleven of the clock... ies “ss ake ees .-- 1641 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


Metropolitan we iia ohiinale moet to lie om the sien and 
to be printed .. és Be 6 a .-- 1641 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEE — Be Fr. dees cw atford) reported 
from the Committee of Selection : That they had discharged the follow- 
ing Members from the Standing Committee on Law, and Courts of 
Justice, and Legal Procedure—Sir John Kennaway and Colonel Williams ; 
and had appointed in substitution Mr. Knowles and Sir Howard Vincent 1641 
Report to lie upon the Table. 
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SranDING OrpERs—Resolutions reported :— 


1. “ That, in the case of the London United Tramways Petition, the 
Standing Orders ought to be dispensed with :—That the parties be permitted 
to proceed with their Bill, provided that the powers to construct Tramways, 
Nos. 1, 14, 18, lc, 2, 3, 3a, 3B, 4, and so much of 5 as is porgeset to be doubled, 
are struck out of the Bill:—That the Committee on the Bill do report how 
far such Order has been complied with.” 


2. ‘* That, in the case of the Middlesex County Council Bill, Petition of 
the ‘Paddington Burial Board’ for dispensing with Standing Order CX XIX. 
in the case of their Petition against the Bill, the said Standing Order ought 
to be dispensed with.” 


3. ‘*That, in the case of the Blackpool and Fleetwood Tramroad (Tram- 
way Extensions) Bill (H.L.], the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed 
with :—That the parties be permitted to proceed with their Bill, provided 
that all powers to construct new Tramways be struck out of the Bill :—That 
= en on the Bill do report how far such Order has been complied 
wi has . 


Resolutions agreed to oes are ao ons aioe oie -- 1641 


Morley Corporation Gas Bill [1.L.]—Message from the Lords that they 
have passed— 


“An Act to empower the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the 
Borough of Morley to purchase the undertakings of the Morley Gas Com- 
pany, and the Churwell Gaslight Company, to make further provision in 
regard to the finance of the said borough ; and for other purposes.” 





Read first time ; Referred to Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... 1642 


Saint Matthew, Bethnal Green, Bill [11.L.]—Message from the Lords that 
they have passed— 

** An Act to abolish the composition rate now leviable for certain church 

ag in the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, in the county of 

ondon, and to make other provisions for securing the stipend of the 

Rector of St, Matthew, Bethnal Green, and the maintenance of the fabrics 


of the Churches of St. Mattbew, Bethnal Green, and St. John, Bethnal 
Green ; and for other purposes.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .... 1642 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board New Works Bill [1u.L.]—Message from 
the Lords that they have passed— 
“*An Act to authorise the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board to alter, 
extend, and improve their docks, basins, and works on the Liverpool side of d 
the River Mersey ; and for other purposes.” 
Read first time ; Referred to Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... 1642 
Yeovil Corporation Bill [1.L.]—Message from the Lords that they have 
passed— 
* An Act to enable the Corporation of Yeovil to construct additional 
waterworks, to purchase the undertaking of the Yeovil Gas and Coke Com- 
pany, Limited, to supply gas, to establish a station for generating electric 
power, and to raise money by borrowing on mortgage or otherwise.” 
Read first time ; Referred to Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... 1643 
Folkestone Gas Bill [u.t.]—Message from the Lords that they have 
passed — 


“An Act for granting further powers to the Folkestone Gas and Coke 
Company.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills... 1643 
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Busrvess—Question, Mr. John Morley (Montrose 
Burghs); Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks- 


. 1670 


OF THE DAY. 


Service EstimatTES—TELEPHONE SERVICE— 


On Motion, That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair, Mr. James 
CaLpWELL (Lanark, Mid) moved— 


“That the continued refusal of the Post Office to grant licences to and 
allow municipal corporations and other responsible bodies to compete with 
the National ‘'elephone Company is contrary to the Treasury Minute of 23rd 


May, 1892; is inconsistent wit 


the letter and spirit of the agreement 


entered into with the telephone companies when the Post Office took over 
the trunk lines; and is calculated to prevent the establishment of a cheap, 
adequate, and efficient telephone service in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and to increase the difficulties and costliness of any 
arrangement for the assumption by the State of the whole telephone systems 
should that step ultimately be considered desirable.” 


Mr. Griffith Boscawen 

(Kent, Tunbridge) 1682, 
1684, 1689 

Sir James Fergusson 

(Manchester, N.E.) 
1684, 1698, 1699 

Mr. Alexander Cross 

(Glasgow, Camlachie) 
1684, 1705 
Mr. Faithfull Begg( Glas- 
gow, St. Rollox) 1688, 
1689, 1690, 1692, 1712, 
Mr. A. D.  Provand 
( Glasgow, Blackfriars) 
1690, 1710, 1712, 1717 


1717 


Amendment negatived. 
Dog Muzztinc OrpEr— 


Mr. R. McKenna (Mon 
mouth, N.) 1737, 1741, 1756 
The President of the 
Board of Agriculture 
(Mr. W. H. Long, 
Liverpool, West Derby) 
1737, 1740, 1749, 1756, 
1762, 1763, 1768, 1769 
Mr. Laurence Hardy 
(Kent, Ashford) . 1744 
Mr. R. B. Robinson 
(Dudley) +» 1746 


[Mr. Speaker]... 1692, 1699, 
1701, 1737 

Mr. T. Lough (Islington, W.) 
1697, 1699 

Mr. E. BR. Pickersgill (Beth- 
nal Green) ... ..- 1699, 1702 
Sir H. Bullard (Norwich) ... 1722 

The Financial Secretary to the 

Treasury (Mr. R. W. Han- 
bury, Preston) 1723, 1736 

Sir Charles Cameron (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) 1735, 1736 
Mr. Caldwell 1671, 1737 


Dr. R.Farquharson (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) ... eee coe, EIAT 
Mr. J.W.Crombie( Kircardine- 
shire) oes aie --. 1748 
Mr. M. Vaughan Davies 
( Cardiganshire) 1761, 1762, 1763 
Sir Charles Dilke --- 1763 
[ Mr. Speaker] ee .-- 1763 
Mr. George Lambert (Devon, 
South Molton) 1766, 1768, 1769 
Mr. S. F. Mendl (Plymouth) 1769 
Mr. W.  Lucas-Shadwell 
(Hastings) ... . 1770 


The Motion, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” was then 


put and agreed to 
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SUPPLY—Considered in Committee. Mr. J.W. Lowruer (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Chairman of Ways and Means, in the Chair. (In the Committee.) 


exiv 


Civit SERVICE EsTIMATEs. 


Crass I. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That asum not exceeding £46,000 be granted to Her Majesty, to com- 
plete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, for Expendi- 
ture in respect of Royal Palaces and Marlborough House.” 


Whereupon Motion made, and Question put, “That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” 


Motion agreed to ; Committee report Progress ; To sit again on Monday. 1772 


Suerifrs-DepuTeE TENURE OF OFFICE (SCOTLAND) (ANNuUITY)—Resolution 
reported— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of an annuity to any Sheriff who may be removed from office under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session to amend the Law in regard tothe 
Tenure of Office of Sheriffs in Scotland, such annuity not to exceed thr@- 
tenths of the salary payable to such Sheriff,” 





Resolution agreed to. wee vee vee vee tee vee we 1772 


House adjourned at 10.45, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. PETITIONS. 


Wednesday, 16th March 1898. | oe 
| 
| EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Against State Regulation from Edin- 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair shortly | burgh (2), Ryhope, Newcastle, Stirling, 
after Twelve of the clock. | and Bristol; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS 
— (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


From Newburgh, in favour; to lie 
CROMER GAS BILL. apon the Table, 


Read a second time, and committed. 





METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME FOOD ADULTERATION. 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL.| For Alteration of Law, from Derby- 
| shire, Liverpool, and Godmanchester ; to 


Read ‘a second time, and committed. : 
: lie upon the Table. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUN SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL ORDER FOREIGN FOOD PRODUCTS. 


BILL. From Godmanchester, for Alteration of 
Read @ second time, and committed. | Law; to lie upon the Table. 
VOL. LY. [FOURTH SERIES. ] A 











3 New 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


For Alteration of Law, from Salford 
and Patricroft ; to lie upon the Table. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 
From Newcastle, against increase; to 
lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


From Bredbury, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 
From Bury, against; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
From Salford, in favour; to lie upon 


the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Southampton, New- 
ton, Kilham, Liverpool (2), Tunbridge 
Wells, Chadwick Mount, Street, and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 

From Hungerford, Pateley Bridge, and 

Barnsley ; to lie upon the Table. © 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


From Holborn, in favour ; to lie upon 


the Table. 





{COMMONS} 








Writs. 4 
RETURNS, ETC. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT (PRESENT- 
MENTS). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 18th February, Mr. Warr]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 4, 1898). 
Copy presented, of Commercial Agree- 
ment between the United Kingdom and 
Bulgaria. Signed at Vienna, July 12-24, 
1897. With a list of British Colonies 
whch have acceded thereto under Article 
V. [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


HARBOUR, ETC., BILLS. 
Copy ordered, of the Report of the 
Board of Trade upon the following Har- 
bour, etc., Bills :— 


Blackpool Palatine Promenade Pier 
Bill [uu.] and Blackpool Sea Water 
Bill [x.1.]. 


Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and 
Harbours Bill. 


Neath, Pontardawe, and Brynaman 
Railway Bill—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
113.] 


NEW WRITS. 

For County of Berks (Eastern or Wok- 
ingham Division), in the room of Sir 
George Russell, baronet, deceased.—/ Sir 
William Walrond.) 


For Borough of Maidstone, in the room 
of Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, baronet 
(Manor of Northstead)—(Sir William 
Walrond.) 
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5 Criminai Law 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS (EXPENSES). 
Committee to consider of making 

provision for defraying the expenses of 

the acquisition of land and buildings 
for, and works connected with the build- 
ing of, certain public offices and other 
buildings, and of authorising the pay- 
ment out of the Consolidated Fund of 
such sums as may be necessary for those 
purposes (Queen’s Recommendation signi- 
fied), to-morrow.—{ Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL, 

*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I rise to move the Second 
Reading of a Bill establishing a Court 
of Criminal Appeal. Owing to my some 
what exceptional good fortune in secur- 
ing the Ballot for two years in succes- 
sion, I am able to introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with the same subject which was 
dealt with in the Bill produced by me 
last Session, to which the House was 
good enough to give a Second Reading— 
I say a Bill dealing witn the same sub- 
ject, but this is not the same Bill. Last 
year I simply put into the form of a Bill 
in Parliamentary language the recom- 
mendations upon this subject made by 
the judges in 1892. I thought that it 
was prudent in my first essay in this 
direction to put myself under the protec- 
tion of those august personages. But I 
found that I had by so doing exposed 
myself to a kind of criticism which I 
should certainly have escaped if I had 
followed my inclinations in the drafting 
of this Bill. I was told that the title 
of the Bill was a misnomer. It was 
said that it was not, in the proper sense 
of the term, an appeal Bill at all, and I 
am bound to admit that there is con- 
siderable force in that objection. In a 
word, it became abundantly clear, in the 
course of the discussion last Session, that 
the general sentiment of the House of 
Commons upon this subject is far in 
advance of the recommendations made 
by the judges. It would be indecorous 
for me to say that I have thrown over 
the judges upon this occasion, but cer- 
tainly it is true that I have produced 
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a larger Measure this Session, encouraged 
to do so, nay, I might almost say, 
coerced by the feeling expressed very 
generally by Members in the House last 
year. This Bill, I submit, corresponds to 
the name which it bears ; it is, in the true 
sense of the term, a Bill for the creation 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal, and I 
believe that it embodies most of the sug- 
gestions which were. thrown out by hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
who expressed themselves as friendly to 
the Bill which I introduced last year. 
Now, the Bill which I introduce to-day, 
Sir, is not original. It is substantially, 
with a few alterations, to which I do not 
think I need refer, the same Bill 
which was introduced by the Goverriment 
of the day in 1883, a Bill bearing upon 
its back the honoured names of Sir Henry 
James, who was then Attorney General, 
Sir Farrar Herschell, who has since been 
Lord Chancellor, and Sir William 
Harcourt, who was then Home Secretary, 
and this Bill has gone through the mil 
of a Grand Committee. I think, there- 
fore, that it would be rather presump- 
tuous on my part, upon an admittedly 
difficult subject, to frame anew Bill, and 
it would be foolish to do so, considering 
that I have a Bill which has borne suc- 
cessfully that somewhat detailed examina- 
tion which is brought to bear upon a 
Bill when it is considered upstairs. 
Now, I will explain very briefly the pro- 
visions of the Bill, but before doing so 
I should like to turn for a moment to 
some general considerations. Last year 
I stated pretty fully the general argu- 
ment in favour of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. It is not necessary or advisable, 
I think, that I should go over now the 
whole ground which I then covered, and 
for this reason: I will quote what the 
Home Secretary said upon the subject. 
Near the end of the Debate last year, he 
admitted that an alteration was neces- 
sary, and these are the words which 
appear in Hansarp— 


“That there is a general consensus of opinion 
in favour of some alteration of the law giving 
some further appeal in criminal cases.” 


That is the conclusion to which the Home 
Secretary was driven, as a result of a 
very long and interesting Debate, which 
took place last year, and this is the con- 
clusion which the Home Secretary came 
to as to the general sentiment of the 
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House. I do not think, therefore, it is 
at all necessary for me to go over the 
whole ground, as was necessary last year. 
It will be more interesting and more 
useful, I think, and will give more ac- 
tuality to this discussion from the com- 
mencement, if I try to meet shortly the 
main objections—the specific objections 
—which were raised last year by those 
who oppose criminal appeal altogether. 
Now, so far as my judgment goes, the 
strongest argument which hon. Members 
seemed to advance with most personal 
conviction was what I may call the 
finality argument. They said, if you give 
an appeal upon facts, as apart from an 
appeal on legal points, that appeal upon 
facts will eliminate the sense of respon- 
sibility both of juries and of judges. 
First with regard to juries. My hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s Lynn, who 
is not for the moment in his place, was 
particularly strong upon this objection, 
but I venture to think that he somewhat 
confused a proposal to give a right of 
appeal with a totally different pro- 
posal—namely, the abolition of the 
necessity for unanimity in the jury, 
and some of these objections, which 
would be perfectly valid if the pro- 
posal were to abolish the necessity for 
unanimity, did not equally apply to a 
mere proposition to give a right of appeal 
under certain conditions. Now, I want 
to state this objection as fairly as I can, 
and I think it comes practically to this: 
that if this Bill, or a similar Bill, were 
passed, the jurymen would say amongst 
themselves—in fact, they would act upon 
it—if we acquit, that is irreparable, but 
if we convict cur decision will be sure to 
be reconsidered, and therefore, although 
we have a doubt, we will convict. I 
think really the argument upon the other 
side of this subject goes as high as that 
and amounts to that. The hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn gave a personal illus- 
tration. On one occasion the was on a 
jury, and there were 11 men for one 
verdict, and the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn was upon the other side. He 
seemed to think that it was due to the 
present state of the law that he was able 
to get a hearing from the other 11 jury- 
men, and, as I understand, he talked 
them over. But, supposing the law were 
altered, would my hon. Friend have 
acted otherwise than he acted then? He 
does himself grave injustice for even 
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suggesting that he would have acted 
differently. Whether there is a right 
of appeal or not, I am sure he would have 
stood out for his own opinion, and 1 
think it is a little unjust to attribute to 
others a weakness wuch he would not 
be willing to attach to himself. The 
argument then comes to this; unless 
jurymen feel that their decision is final 
they will not consider their verdict with 
sufficient carefulness. That is what I 
call the finality argument, and I want to 
meet this argument upon high grounds. 
I join issue absolutely upon this point 
with the hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
say that they have no right to found 
themselves on finality in human decisions, 
and I think it is an application really of 
that chose jugée which we denounce with 
vigour when the example is given by a 
neighbouring country. It seems to me a 
revival in another form of Paley’s argu- 
ment that from the public point of view 
it did not matter a straw whether the 
man who was punished was innocent or 
guilty, because the public example was 
made. My hon. Friends will not admit 
that I have now stated the case fairly 
as against them, because they will reply 
that, if there was no other authority, then 
there would be much force in my objec- 
tion, but they rely upon the Home Secre- 
tary—if there is anything wrong, the 
Home Secretary will be sure to set it 
right. Now, Sir, let me consider what 
it means; and here I would like to say 
very plainly and very emphatically that 
I speak only of the system. I will make 
no reflections upon the holders of the 
office of Secretary for Home Affairs, 
and still less, if it were possible, do I 
make any reflections upon the right hon. 
Gentleman I see opposite to me, and to 
whom I am indebted for much courtesy 
with regard to any questions [ have ever 
put before him. But I am entitled to 
attack the system. What is the system? 
I say that the Home Secretary is not 
appointed with a view to this particular 
duty of reviewing sentences. There is 
no security that he will be a lawyer or 
that he will possess a judicial mind. 
We know that he is overwhelmed with 
work, and that every year we are putting 
more and more duties upon his shoulders, 
and we know, lastly, that he is a Member 
of the Government of the day, and that 
his attention may often be distracted, 
and often is distracted, by the 
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necessity for defending the Ministry 
to which he belongs, or himself, in a life 
or death struggle of a political kind. I 
say this, that if the system works well it 
is more ‘by good luck than by good 
management. But there is another con- 
sideration which I should like to impress 
upon the House. At best the Home Sec- 
retary’s inquiries are conducted in secret. 
A judicial error is not promptly rectified. 
At times it seems to be deliberately 
allowed to lapse, so that scandal may not 
be excited, that judges’ feelings may not 
be hurt, and when the case has passed 
out of the public mind and is forgotten, 
then the victim is quietly released by a 
back door. Thus there is no moral lesson 
either to those who administer the law or 
to the public who obey. A judge gives a 
harsh sentence, he goes on in the old, 
old way ; former errors are repeated, and 
the public chafes under a sense of dis- 
satisfaction. Then, Sir, consider the 
cruelty to individuals. The verdict in 
a criminal case blasts a man’s character 
for the rest of his life, and affects even 
his wife and children. Then, how in- 
adequate at best, and at last is the 
remedy of the Home Office! What are 
the remedies! There are only two. 
One, the more frequent, is simply to 
release the convicted man, release ‘him 
with a permanent stigma upon his repu- 
tation, which attaches to him, and which 
attaches also to those who come after 
him and bear his name. The other 
remedy is that of a free pardon. How 
grotesque, ‘how absurd! The common 
sense and conscience of the community, I 
say, are outraged by pardoning a man for 
a crime which it is agreed on all hands 
he did not commit. So much with re- 
gard to this finality argument, and with 
regard to juries. As regards judges, 
whatever effect—the possible effect—an 
appeal may produce upon juries, its effect 
upon judges, I submit, will be good with- 
out qualification. I should no more 
think of speaking disrespectfully of Her 
Majesty’s judges than of talking scandal 
about Queen Elizabeth; but this is a 
matter of common observation, and it is 
obvious, and it is only consistent with 
the course of nature, that a judge works 
best and most carefully when he knows 
that what he does is the subject of re 
view. Then, Sir, with regard to the 
second part of this Bill, the inequality of 
sentences. I dealt with that part of the 
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case at some length last year, and I do 
not mean to say anything beyond what 
I then said ; indeed, it is not necessary 
that I should recapitulate or enforce these 
facts. There was a consensus of opinion 
that here was an admitted evil. The 
Attorney General, speaking with all that 
responsibility which attaches to his great 
office, said— 


“No man feels more strongly than I do the 
discrepancies in sentences.” 


But, whilst the evil was admitted, objec- 
tions were taken to the remedy sug- 
gested. My hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the Epsom Division of 
Surrey, whilst he admitted to the full the 
great evil to which I am now referring, 
saidthat the Court of Appeal could not 
escape the personal view. Now, I do not 
understand that objection, and I think 
I can answer it out of the mouth of my 
hon. and learned Friend himself. In an 
earlier part of his speech he said— 


“No one can follow the proceedings in 
criminal cases without noticing that, owing 
sometimes, perhaps, to heat, or temper, or 
prejudice, sentences are passed which seem 
very unjust.” 


If that is so, then I say clearly your 
remedy is to refer the sentences to 
a bench of not less than three and not 
more than seven judges, which is, I sup- 
pose, an average of about five judges, 
because it is ridiculous to suggest that 
heat, temper, and prejudice can affect a 
bench of five judges all in the same direc- 
tion at the same time. The fact is that 
the prejudice of one judge would be the 
contrary prejudice of another, so that there 
isevery security that with a bench of five 
judges, or even with three, you will cor- 
rect these excesses, which are mostly due, 
I think, to the idiosyncrasies of the judge 
in either taking a harsh view of 
the particular class of crime, or 
taking a too favourable view and giv- 
ing too light a sentence. Now, the hon. 
Member for Ripon put forward a view 
which I should like to refer to because he 
represents—lI will not say considerable— 
but some body of sentiment in this House, 
and even outside this House. He said 
that a learned judge had remarked to him 


“Whatever you do in the House of Com- 
mons, do not interfere with the present power 
possessed by the Home Secretary. It is a most 
valuable power exercised in a way that no 
Court of Appeal could exercise it.” 
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Now, I want to say a word or two in 
answer to that statement which is attri- 
buted to a learned judge. In the first 
place this Bill does not interfere with a 
very considerable part of the duties which 
the Home Secretary has to perform. This 
Bill does not in any way interfere with 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy, 
all that it does is to relieve the Home 
Secretary of those cases which are ap- 
pealed from upon questions of fact, often 
of a very conflicting kind, and I do think 
that considerable confusion and mischief 
are caused by the fact that two totally 
different characters are united in the 
right hon. Gentleman, who is, for the 
time being, Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, namely, that he is performing 
the functions of a Court of Appeal, and 
he is also advising Her Majesty in regard 
to the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy. I think that great public advan- 
tage would result from separating these 
functions, giving the former class of 
functions to a legal tribunal, and leaving, 
of course, as in every country you must 
leave, the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy vested either in the head of the 
State or in someone who is advising the 
head of the State. This argument of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon 
seemed, to some extent, to be endorsed 
by the Home Secretary last year, and I 
should like to thank the Home Secretary 
for the speech which he delivered last 
Session. It was, if I may say so, a well 
poised and admirably-balanced speech, 
the tone of which was most sympathetic, 
and its arguments were characterised by 
great thoughtfulness. The Home Secre- 
tary said, in the course of that speech— 


“TI cannot help feeling that if a sentence has 
been appealed against and confirmed by the 
Court of Appeal, dealing with the sentence in 
a strictly judicial manner, it would be much 
more difficult for the Home Secretary to recom- 
mend the exercise of the prerogative of mercy 
if he thought that there were in the case equit- 
able and moral grounds which he was also 
bound to consider.” 


There is, of course, a great deal of force 
in that objection, but I do not think that 
too much weight ought to be attached to 
it for this reason: There is no country 
in the world in which the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy is not allowed in 
some way, and ‘there are comparatively 
few countries in which there is not a 
Court of Appeal, to which a criminal can 
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carry his case, to be reconsidered on legal 
grounds. The difficulty, therefore, to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers, 
and which he anticipates will exist if 
this Bill were passed, does not exist in 
other countries, or if it does exist, they 
manage to get over it. But there is a 
very conspicuous instance within the 
limits of the British Empire itself. If 
there is one country which is the classic 
land of criminal appeals it is British 
India. There is no country in which there 
is, as we may think, judging, of course, by 
the English standard, such a vast and 
elaborate system of criminal appeal as 
exists in British India. And yet these 
powers of appeal are not in substitution 
for, but in addition to, the prerogative of 
mercy, which can be exercised by the 
Viceroy on behalf of the Crown. So 
much with regard to the general cvn- 
siderations which I have thought well to 
impress upon the House. Now, I desire 
to explain, but very briefly, the provisions 
of this Bill, and show its practicability— 
but, remember, Sir, I am not wedded to 
this plan. My hon. Friends who are asso- 
ciated with me, and who have given their 
names upon the back of this Bill, quite 
agree with me in this: that if the Govern- 
ment will only give us a Bill, then let 
them do it by any plan which commends 
itself to their minds; but I think that 
we have shown, by bringing this Bill 
before the House, that it is practicable 
to establish, in some form or another, a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. Now, the 
main differences as between this ‘Bill and 
last year’s Bill are as follows: In the 
first place, as I have already indicated, 
this is really an Appeal Bill. It gives, 
under certain conditions, a _ right of 
appeal against conviction. Secondly, it 
gives power to apply for a new trial. 
There was no point, perhaps, upon which 
I was more attacked last Session than 
this—that my Bill did not give power to 
grant a new trial. It was said that that 
was a grave assault upon the system of 
trial by jury, because, after you had 
called your jury together, and after you 
had got their decision, then you 
proposed to go before a number of 
judges to overrule the decision of the jury. 
Of course, there is very great force in 
that objection, and I meet it by the Bil 
which I now submit to the House, 
namely, by giving a power to grant a new 
trial, so that it will not be the decision 
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of the jury overruled by the opinion of a 
bench of judges, but the decision of one 
jury overruled by the decision of another 
jury. Thirdly, in the Bill of last year 
there was power given to the criminal 
court of appeal to increase sentences as 
well as to diminish them. That was most 
strenuously attacked on all sides. I had 
no hon. Member, I think, to advocate 
that proposal of the Bill, and I was 
coerced, therefore, into accepting the de- 
cision of the House of Commons upon 
that point, and this Bill, whilst it gives 
power to confirm or diminish a sentence, 
gives no power to increase it. Therein. I 
deferred to the almost unanimous senti- 
ment of the House of Commons. Then 
with regard to the constitution of this 
Court of Criminal Appeal. The constitu- 
tion I now propose differs altogether from 
the constitution as proposed in the Bill 
of last year. This Bill proposes 
that the Court shall be composed of all 
the judges, both of the High Court and 
the Court of Appeal, excepting the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor is 
excepted because he is a member of a 
political party, and it is thought not de- 
sirable that he should have any part in 
deciding criminal cases where it might 
be considered that political feelings were 
aroused. In the constitution, as proposed 
by this Bill, an endeavour has been made 
to make it as elastic as possible, so that 
any judge might be utilised for the pur- 
poses of the Court. It is proposed that 
the Court shall have power to sit in 
divisions of not less than three or more 
than seven, and an appeal is also given 
by leave to the House of Lords. I think, 
having regard to a recent case, that that 
is a desirable provision. [Mr. BuckniLu 
(Surrey, Epsom): No. Not in all cases.] 
On a point of law, by leave—there will be 
no appeal to the House of Lords on a 
question of fact. The point is this, that you 
cannot carry a case stated up to the 
House of Lords ; and advantage has been 
taken of that in a notorious case to raise 
by a side wind the same issue in a civil 
Court, so that you are in a very unfor- 
tunate position—you have got one de- 
cision given by a Criminal Court of 
Appeal, and another by a Civil Court of 
Appeal. The. only possible excuse for 


raising the question a second time was 
that the present law does not give an 
appeal to the House of Lords upon a point 
arising in a criminal trial, 
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ground will be cut away by the change 
which is proposed in this Bill. Now, it 
has been said that you will be flooded 
with cases of appeal, if a Bill of this kind 
were passed into law. I quite admit that 
it is necessary that there should be some 
preliminary sifting of cases which are pre- 
sented for trial, and, therefore, it is pro- 
posed by this Bill that application for 
leave to appeal must be made to two 
judges of the Court of Appeal, sitting 
together. I do not call them a divisional 
Court, because I think that the life of a 
“divisional court” co nomine is not, 
perhaps, a good one from an actuarial 
point of view. I was in some doubt, 
with regard to applications for leave 
to appeal, whether it would be de- 
sirable to lay down in the Bill itself 
any directions by which these judges 
should be guided. After careful con- 
sideration, I have decided to leave it 
open. I thought thatthe object desired 
by those who would introduce any guiding 
principles would probably be defeated, as 
so often happens. I think it would have 
rather a restricting than an enlarging 
character, and, of course, what the court 
of two judges will have to decide is this: 
is there, or is there not, a prima facte 
case for an appeal on _ any 
of the grounds which are speci- 
fied in an early clause of the Bill 
—namely, in Clause 3. The grounds upon 
which an appeal may be applied for are 
stated in that clause. I do not think it is 
necessary to refer in detail to the 
grounds, but there is one ground upon 
which an appeal may be granted, to 
which I think attention should be speci- 
fically called, and that is this: An 
appeal may be asked for and granted 
where, by reason of the 


“ Non-production of evidence, whether known 
or not to the defendant at the time of the 
trial, and material to have been brought 
forward in the interests of justice, or from any 
cause whatsoever, there has been such a mis- 
carriage of justice as to render it necessary in 
the interests of justice that a new trial shall 
be had.” 


No doubt, differences of opinion may 


arise as to whether that ought to 
be a ground for’ granting an 
appeal. Personally, I have a very 


strong feeling that it ought to be 
one of the grounds. Now, Sir, in conclu- 
sion, I ask the House to give a Second 
Reading to this Bill this afternoon. I do 
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not want the House, if it will grant my 
prayer, to bind itself to this particular 
form of Bill. If the House will affirm 
the principle, then what I suggest is that 
the Bill should be referred to a Select 
Committee, in accordance with the sug- 
gestion which was thrown out by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary last year. This Bill, Sir, is influen- 
tially supported by hon. Members of my 
own profession, and the names on the 
back of this Bill show, at least in the 
expert opinion of competent men, that 
such a Measure—I do not say this 
Measure, but somewhat on these lines— 
is practicable. This Bill is also supported 
by three Members of that Party which 
we are accustomed to regard as specially 
associated with the interests of labour in 
this House. I think, Sir, that that fact 
is also significant. It reminds us of the 
strong feeling among the public outside 
that further facilities for appeal in 
criminal cases ought to be provided. It 
is meet that the House should give heed 
in this matter to the public voice, for, in 
the noble words of one of the greatest 
masters of our law— 


“Next to doing right, the great object to be 
kept in view in the administration of the 
criminal law should be to give public satis- 
faction.” 


Sir, I beg to move the Second Reading of 
this Bill. 


Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham): I beg te 
second the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the South-west Division of Bethnal 
Green. Last year, when this Bill was 
under discussion, I not only criticised it, 
but I took it upon myself to put down 
no less than 15 Amendments. I may 
say that my hon. Friend has carefully 
considered these Amendments, and, with 
very few exceptions, adopted them. The 
Amendments were moved, not with the 
object of wrecking the Bill, but with the 
object of rendering the law of appeals 
in matters affecting the lives and liber- 
ties of the subject as nearly perfect as 
possible. There is no doubt whatever 
that in the country at the present mo- 
ment there is a strong feeling that where 
the lives and liberties of the subject are 
concerned there is not the same facility, 
nor the same advantage, nor the same 
protection, nor are there the same 
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safeguards as exist in paltry ques. 
tions of mere pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Questions of £ s. d. are pro 
perly safeguarded in the different courts, 
and I ‘believe that the time has come, 
and that the present moment is ripe, 
when this question should be dealt with 
and considerable alterations and exten- 
sions made in the law. Now, Sir, my 
principal objection last Session was that 
there was not an absolute right in the 
case of condemnation to capital punish- 
ment for the prisoner to appeal or to 
apply for a new trial. The sections in 
this Bill dealing with the question alone 
are, I think, sufficient to justify the 
House in consenting to the Bill being 
read a second time. These sections have 
been most carefully drawn in a wise, 
statesmanlike manner, and I do not see 
that any difficulty can arise in carrying 
them out; nor do I see that any objec 
tion can be taken to them by hon. 
Gentlemen who oppose this Bill, hon. 
Gentlemen who are chiefly connected 
with the profession of the Bar, and to 
whose opinions, no doubt, we pay due 
and proper respect. Of course, many of 
the arguments which have been raised 
in connection with this question can be 
met in a very few words. In the first 
place, we are told that already, in crimi- 
nal cases, there are three trials, and a 
person charged with a criminal offence 
is dealt with first by the Justices of the 
Peace, then by the Grand Jury, and then 
he is subsequently dealt with by the 
ordinary jury. But it is well known 
in this House to every Member who 
is conversant with criminal juris 
prudence that the trial before the 
Justices is nothing more or less than a 
preliminary inquiry for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there is a primd 
facie case against the accused person. It 
is also well known by those who attend 
the Grand Jury that the duty of the 
Grand Jury is simply to ascertain 
whether or not there is sufficient evidence 
to put the prisoner upon his trial. I 
submit respectfully that to all intents 
and purposes there is one trial and one 
trial only. In civil cases we know per- 
fectly well that every facility is offered 
with the object of enabling any man who 
considers himself injured in a pecuniary 
sense to appeal right up to the final tri- 
bunal of the House of Lords. Now, Sir, 
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up to that point, I consider the objec- 
tions have been fully met, and have been 
fairly dealt with, and I submit respect- 
fully to this House that the question of 
capital punishment and the right of ap. 
peal are sufficiently important to justify 
the House in consenting to the Second 
Reading. Another objection raised was 
that more judges would be required, and 
more courts would be required, and great 
expenses would be incurred. These ob- 
jections are, I submit, mere bagatelles, 
and not worthy of serious argument for 
a moment. If this Bill will necessitate 
more judges, then it will show that there 
are a great number of appeals, and will 
prove that there are a great number of 
people who consider that they have 
not had justice meted out to them. 
I do not think that there would 
be any difficulty in the  appoint- 
ment of the judges if it was found 
necessary to have them appointed. It 
would only be right, under the circum- 
stances, that the strength of the Bench 
should be increased to any extent that 
might be necessary. It has been said 
that if such a Bill as this were passed 
everybody would appeal; but, excepting 
in cases where sentence of capital punish- 
ment has been pronounced, an appeal can 
only be made with the leave of the 
court; but certainly every opportunity 
within reasonable and legitimate grounds 
should be allowed a man of removing the 
stigma of criminal guilt upon him. At 
- the present moment, if fresh evidence 
arises, as it does in certain criminal cases, 
the prisoner has no remedy. He may 
receive from the Home Secretary Her 
Majesty’s pardon for an offence he has 
never committed; but I do not know 
that there is any intention to do away 
with that great right of appealing to Her 
Majesty’s Royal prerogative of mercy. 
The object of the Bill is not to assist the 
guilty to escape, or to make the convic- 
tion of the guilty any more difficult ; it 
is simply to place upon the same footing 
as pecuniary questions that which is so 
valuable to every man—the life and 
liberty of his fellow creatures. 

Mr. T. T. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) : 
I made a few observations upon the Bill of 
last year, and I should like to make a 
few observations upon the Bill of this 
year. It seems to me that this Bill is a 
retrograde step. 


The Bill which was 
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produced last year, I understood my 
hon. and learned Friend to say, was in- 
tended by him to be practically a Bill for 
assisting the Home Secretary in his 
duties and lightening his labours in re- 
gard to the revision of sentences in 
criminal cases. He then thought that 
sentences might be increased, and that 
was a matter which many of us thought 
—in fact, most of us—should be taken 
out. If this Bill had been anything like 
the Bill produced last Session I should 
now, as then, have supported the Second 
Reading, and have endeavoured to amend 
it in Committee; but, unfortunately, 
such is not the case. In this Bill, first 
of all, an appeal is to be given in cases 
where sentence of death has been passed. 
Now, I cannot but think that this House 
would be undertaking a very serious re- 
sponsibility in assenting to a Bill which 
grants new trials in such cases. ‘To have 
a prisoner who has been tried for his 
life and convicted sent down again to be 
tried for a second time, because of the 
matters mentioned in the long third 
clause of this Bill, does seem to me te 
be an undertaking which would impose 
huge responsibilities upon all concerned, 
Supposing, for instance, that this Court 
of Criminal Appeal is dealing with the 
particular case of a person who has been 
condemned to death. The court is to 
consist of five judges. Supposing that 
three of the judges should be in favour 
of a new trial being granted and two 
adverse to it, you have then this condi- 
tion of things—that the learned judge 
who tried the case would not be dis- 
satisfied with the verdict, because I 
think that it is hardly ever the case that 
the learned judge who presided is dis- 
satisfied with the verdict. I hardly ever 
heard of a case where the learned judge 
was dissatisfied with a verdict of 
guilty in a murder case. Then you 
have the judge who tried the case 
and the two judges in the minority 
in the Court of Criminal Appeal, and the 
three judges of the same court who are 
in favour of a new trial. In such a case 
as that. what guarantee have you that 
the new trial would be more satisfactory 
than the former one? You would have 
this fact to deal with—that so soon as 
the jury begins to ascertain the fact that 
its verdict may be set aside and a new 
trial probably granted, inevitably, in the 
nature of things, the jury will be inclined 
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to be less careful than they are now. 
There is no guarantee that the second 
trial may not be just as unsatisfactory 
as the first, and I do not see why, if 
there are two trials, there should not be 
a third. There is another point I should 
like to draw the attention of hon. Mem- 
bers to, and that is that, practically, this 
Bill, if passed, with its provisions dealing 
with the revision of sentences in capital 
offences, will end in the abolition of 
capital punishment. I hear an hon. 
Member cheer that remark, but if any- 
body wishes to see this Bill passed for 
the indirect purpose of the abolition of 
capital punishment, let him have the 
courage to say that it is his desire, and 
bring in a Bill which says that is the 
object in so many words. The indirect 
effect of this Bill will be to abolish it, be- 
cause I do not believe that any person 
would direct a fellow creature to be 
hanged who had been tried once and 
found guilty, and who had been tried 
again after an interval of some months, 
and again been found guilty. The fact 
that the sentence had been hanging over 
his head for so long would be that it 
would be a barbarity to execute it. I shall 
certainly oppose any Court of Appeal in 
the case of capital crimes. Now, so far 
as the Bill relates to the revision of sen- 
tences in criminal matters, it has my 
support, and I shall always vote for any 
Measure which will provide a greater 
security for the more equal distribution 
of sentences on prisoners. I have had 
the honour of being a Recorder for 15 
years, but the difficulty one has, if one 
tries to do his duty, and seeks to find 
what sentence he ought to inflict, is in 
the case of those who have been con- 
victed many times before. It is a most 
thing to do, and we are all liable vo pre- 
judice, inasmuch as we are all mortal. 
Some judges are known to be too severe, 
and some to be too lenient, and it is to 
prevent the possibility of the public say- 
ing that one judge is too hard, that I think 
it is only right and proper that there 
should be a court which has the power 
to revise sentences by diminishing them, 
but certainly not increasing them. 
With regard to the number of cases to 
be brought before the Court of Appeal, I 
am not afraid of what was said by Sir 
Henry James when he introduced a Bill 
which was practically the same as the 
present in 1883. He said there had 
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been an average of 12,000 convictions per 
annum, and that in three years the 
Home Secretaries had only set at liberty 
12 persons convicted of graye crimes, 
If 12,000 had a right to appeal it was 


possible that the court might be 
blocked; but I do not think that 
this will be the case, because the 


public would get to know in a short 
time that the court had laid down cer- 
tain rules under which they would not 
allow a new trial, unless the facts were 
such that, in their opinion, 12 reasonable 
persons could never have found the ver. 
dict, or for some other reason, and con- 
victed persons would know what chances 
they had of getting their sentences re 
vised. I have no reason, therefore, 
to believe that so many appeals would 
be lodged. There is to-day, as it appears 
to me, something I do not like, and look 
upon, as to the future, with some dread. 
That is the increasing tendency on the 
part of judges to cross-examine witnesses. 
With a certain knowledge in my own 
mind that they do their best, and con- 
vinced as I am that they are abso 
lutely honest, there is that tendency, 
which I see increasing and which I very 
much regret, to cross-examine witnesses. 
It comes sometimes after both counsel 
have finished with the witness, and I have 
heard judges say that counsel should 
not be allowed to examine after them. 
Given the fact that a judge has often 
strong opinions, because he is _ only 
human, and cannot help having them; 
granted that he desires to make a point 
clear which he has in his mind—i still 
say the increasing tendency to cross 
examine witnesses is not to be com- 
mended. If this Bill is passed, a judge 
will know that there is a likelihood of 
a new trial, and that judge will always, so 
to speak, be the more determined that 
the verdict shall be such that there shall 
be no appeal with success from it, and 
he will be still more inclined ‘to cross- 
examine witnesses in the matter. I 
should, therefore, like to see some clause 
introduced in this Bill to meet that point. 
With regard tothe revision of sentences, 
it is, I think, an excellent Bill, and I 
raise my points, not in any spirit 


of antagonism towards it, but be 
cause I think that with regard 
to capital sentences it would not 


work with any benefit. Therefore, if my 
hon. and learned Friend does not see his 
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way to withdraw that part of the Bill to 
which I dissent, I shall feel it my duty 
to vote against it. 


*Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I observe that this Bill extends to 
Ireland, and, therefore, I think that, as a 
member of the Irish Bar, it is my duty 
to state very shortly my views with re- 
gard to it. I may say, without being 
guilty of egotism, that I have had a very 
long and varied experience in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal law in Ire- 
land, both as a prosecutor and a de- 
fender of prisoners, and for a long period 
also as a judge of Quarter Sessions, and 
I unhesitatingly say that this Bill wipes 
off what has always been considered a 
very great blot upon our jurisprudence. 
To any ordinary hearer, whose judgment 
is not warped by long tradition and long 
precedent, it would seem a very extra- 
ordinary proposition that, while our law 
gave a right of appeal in the most trivial 
cases, involving, it might be, little more 
than a few pounds, if so much, on 
the great issue of life and death, the de- 
cision of one jury and the sentence of one 
judge should be final and conclusive, with 
no chance and no hope to the convict, 
whether innocent or guilty, unless such 
asmight depend upon the exercise of the 
discretion or prerogative of the Crown, 
which, we know, is exercised in England 
by the Home Secretary, and in Ireland 
by the Lord Lieutenant of the day. That 
is a startling proposition to an ordinary 
hearer. Then I confess I cannot follow 
the argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last, when he said 
that a very inconvenient result might 
flow from the circumstance of a second 
jury being influenced by what has taken 
place before, or by the circumstance of 
the first jury shaking off its sense of 
responsibility because of the possibility 
of a new trial. What we have to look at 
is—what is right in principle on so 
grave a question as this? Every considera- 
tion of expediency, every consideration of 
inconvenience in procedure, must, I say, 
give way, and, dealing with the first part 
of this Bill, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that an opportunity should be given 
to a prisoner who has been convicted of 
submitting, under certain conditions, his 
case to the consideration of a second 
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jury. Many of us in this House are 
aware that this Bill does give a shorter 
and readier mode of dealing with ques- 
tions relating to capital punishment than 
at present exists at common law. In 
common law you can reverse a cOnviC 
tion for error apparent on the record, 
for error in the indictment, and you can, 
by a circuitous and most expensive pro- 
ceeding, which is often to this day re 
sorted to, reverse the decision of the 
judge and jury on the first trial. A 
great portion of the earlier part of this 
Bill merely facilitates the opportunity of 
doing that, and leaving the matter to be 
determined, not by a circuitous writ of 
error, but by an appeal to a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. Therefore there is no 
new principle so far as that part of the 
Bill is concerned. I am speaking now 
of error on the record. The early section 
of this Bill provides that where there is 
error in the indictment or on the face 
of the record you may so direct by 
appealing to the Criminal Court of 
Appeal. Now, nobody can object to see 
that facilitated, as it is by this Bill. I 
admit there is a novelty in this Bill—a 
novelty in favour of which I feel very 
strongly—namely, that where there has 
been a miscarriage below, in consequence 
of the verdict being against the weight 
of evidence, and where, on minute exami- 
nation, there was not a preponderance of 
evidence in favour of the conviction of the 
prisoner, there is no reason or principle, 
in common justice or humanity, why it 
should not be subject to review. One 
can hardly realise the sense of 
responsibility which falls on a _ trial 
where the case involves capital punish- 
ment upon a_ fellow. creature. I 
cannot believe any jurors are so callous 
or indifferent as to be thrown off their 
guard, and from doing what is right and 
satisfactory to their consciences, merely 
because, if they went wrong, that errer 
might possibly be set right. I do not 
think that argument should weigh for 
one moment, nor is there anything in 
the suggestion that there may be too 
many appeals. In the first place, the 
number of capital crimes in Eng- 
land and in Scotland are compara- 
tively few. In Ireland I am 
happy to say that, if there are three 
capital convictions now in the course of 
one circuit, the number is beyond the 
average, and, therefore, the suggestion 
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that the number of cases that might arise 
through this new jurisdiction of appeal 
in capital cases might block the court is 
futile and wholly unfounded, because the 
number of convictions is small ; but, even 
if they were as numerous as they were 
before Peel’s Act, it would be no argu- 
ment for any delay in dealing with a 
question of life and death, and it is 
wholly unworthy of the British House of 
Commons to suggest for a moment that 
any possible block of the business of the 
judges was a reasonable excuse for op- 
posing a remedy which commended itself 
to their sense of justice and humanity. I 
am altogether in favour of this jurisdic- 
tion. I am satisfied that the judge who 
tried the case in the first instance would 
himself rejoice at having the possibility 
of a fallible human mind set right, and 
I see no possibility of danger in the 
House giving a Second Reading to that 
part of the Bill. With regard to the re- 
vision of sentences there seems to be 
only one opinion in the House. I think 
it would be impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast line fixing the number of 
years of imprisonment or penal servitude 
to be given to any particular crime. I 
think the law is right. As it stands it 
gives a certain latitude to the judge who 
first tries the case, and gives him a 
maximum penalty, beyond which he can- 
not go, but within which he can exercise 
his judgment, having regard to the 
features of the case before him. It has 
been argued that some judges, either 
through some idiosyncrasies, or owing to 
their temperament, are very much more 
severe in their sentences than others. 
That observation applies to every country 
where criminal law is administered in 
this manner, and cannot be guarded 
against, except by some such provision 
as this. If a sentence which shows in- 
humanity is, through some idiosyncrasy 
of a particular individual, passed upon a 
convict, why should it be left to the Home 
Secretary or the Lord Lieutenant to 
modify or revise, with not even a Court 
of Criminal Appeal, such as laid down by 
the provisions of this Bill? Is it not much 
more reasonable that an opportunity 
should be given to the convict of going 
to a tribunal consisting of seven judges, 
in order to see whether the learned judge 
who tried the case in the first instance 
might not have exceeded the bounds of 
his discretion in passing so severe a sen- 
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tence? We have a remarkable instance 
of the difficulty that such a law as this 
suggested here might have avoided in those 
cases which have given rise to so much 
heart-burning in Ireland—I mean those 
cases which were connected with one of 
the burning questions in Irish politics, 
even to this day—namely, the Amnesty 
question. If an opportunity had been 
given to the prisoners there—and I am 
not for a moment asserting that this 
Administration or that were wrong in the 
course they pursued—but if an oppor- 
tunity had been given to these prisoners 
of bringing their sentences of transporta- 
tion for life for treason-felony—ihe 
offence being really one coming 
under the Explosives Act, and the 
punishment limited to a maximum 
of 20 years — if this opportunity 
had been afforded to them, the 
court might, or it might not, have re- 
vised the sentences. If the court had not 
diminished the sentences, all ground of 
complaint would, of course, have been re- 
moved ; but if the court had affirmed the 
sentences, would it not have a hundred- 
fold fortified the attitude which had been 
taken in not relaxing the law! I only 
mention this case as illustrative of the 
necessity for revising the sentence in 
certain cases in which it would be most 
desirable that an unfortunate prisoner, 
who may be sentenced to 10 or 15 years, 
might have an opportunity of having a 
punishment little short of death reduced. 
As a visitor, if one enters a convict 
prison, you feel that in these places the 
silence and almost the shadow of death 
prevail and hang around one, and even 
in the hurried survey of a few hours the 
visitor is depressed to a degree beyond 
the power of description, and where a 
man is sentenced to 10 or 15 years, it is, 
in reality, a sentence little short of that 
of death. I think it is one of 
the most important and grave ques 
tions that can engage the attention 
of Parliament. We have only to 
take up a newspaper day by day, and, 
reading the reports of the trials, one can- 
not help saying sometimes, “That is a 
severe sentence.” If it makes such an im- 
pression upon an impartial and indif- 
ferent mind, should not the person who 
has to suffer the injustice have the right 
to appeal to a responsible court which, 
knowing the facts, may review the sen- 
tence? The exercise of the prerogative of 
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the Crown is at present the only hope of 
appeal from the opinion of the judge 
who decides the case originally. The 
usual practice is for the memorial to be 
sent to the judge who tries the case in 
the first imstance, and the result 
depends upon his view, and the 
report which makes. It is the 
view of the same mind which 
passed the sentence originally; and it 
depends upon that report whether the 
sentence ought to be reconsidered or not. 
I speak from my own practice as a judge 
of Quarter Sessions, where frequently, in 
cases which were brought before me, I 
have been called upon for a report of 
the evidence and proceedings, and I think 
an opportunity ought to be given to the 
prisoner of appealing to a grave and re- 
sponsible court to have his sentence re- 
vised, and that the matter ought not to 
be left to whatever view the Executive 
may chance to take. 


he 


*Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): At the present time 
everybody seems to take the view that 
the fact that although in a matter of 
small pecuniary interest an appeal is 
given to a higher court, yet in a question 
of life and death there is no appeal, 
and that that must be looked upon as 
an anomaly. Well, now that seems at 
first sight to be an anomaly, and some- 
thing that requires attending to. But 
is it, when you come to look at it? 
First of all, it must be remembered, as 
regards the difference in a matter of life 
and death, that every man in England 
is entitled to have the question of guilt 
or innocence, affecting his life, or his 
liberty, or his conviction, tried by his 
peers. Has the right hon. Gentleman 
forgotten that, if you give the right of 
appeal to the judges when the full 
court is sitting in London upon matters 
of this kind, the ultimate decision of 
the question of guilt or innocence would 
rest not with the jury, who may 
be regarded as his peers, but with 
the court above? Another chance 
would be given by going to a different 
tribunal, but I would venture to remind 
the House that, not only in the case 
of convictions, but also in the revision of 
sentences, the present disposition no 
doubt would be to give an appeal only 
to the defendant. Are you prepared to 
meet the consequences of the establish- 
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ment of a Court of Appeal such as this? 
Because, depend upon it, after the dis- 
cussions such as those we have had to-day, 
and such as we had this time last year, 
everybody’s interest will be in favour of 
the prisoner. By-and by there will arise 
champions in the interests of justice who 
will say if the prisoner is to have second 
chance of getting off there must also bea 
corresponding right given tothe Constitu- 
tion to appeal, and that, if the prisoner 
is to have the right to appeal by way 
of getting his sentence reduced, the Con- 
stitution must have the right, in a case 
in which the sentence is too light, of 
having it increased. I know that at 
present the notion is that a prisoner’s 
trial is pretty much the same as the 
chance of a hare or a fox of getting 
away in a hunt; and this Bill proposes, 
so to speak, to give another chance to 
the hunted hare or fox. As a 
mere matter of sport this is very nice 
and very interesting, but you must bear 
in mind the main fact that with the 
efficiency of the law certainty of punish- 
ment will follow the commission of 
crime; and, if that be so, is it well to 
play with the question of convictions, and 
to give the appeal which is here sug- 
gested? A little observation was made 
by my hon. Friend on my left, and also 
by the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Attorney General for Ireland, with re- 
ference to the fact that you have an 
appeal in the matter of small financial 
questions. Well, that is so. But let 
me remind the House that that appeal 
is given on both sides. If the man who 
bought the goods may have an appeal, so 
the man who sold the goods may have 
an appeal. But you do not propose to 
do that; you only propose to give an 
appeal to the one side; so that the 
analogy does not follow. Moreover, the 
main point which, I think, ought to be 
borne in mind by the House is this—that 
the creation of this court will have a 
tendency to destroy the principle that a 
man should be dealt with by his peers. 
For it eventually comes to this: that a 
prisoner who may be tried for his life, 
or for any crime, will be found guilty or 
innocent, as the case may be, not by the 
jury, but by the court above that will sit 
and hear the evidence that may be re- 
corded. I will say a few words by-and- 
by as to how far that Court of Appeal 
is competent to deal with the case. Well, 
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now, a great deal is said about the hard- 
ship that there is no previous trial. I 
venture to say that that is not correct. 
Far be it from me to say that there is 
any definite trial, or anything that could 
be put forward as an actual trial. I 
grant there is not, but I do submit that 
the preliminary hearing before the 
magistrates is, if not an actual trial, the 
very next thing to it. If a man is clearly 
innocent, if it is a matter of easy demon- 
stration that no case of guilt can be 
brought home to him, the probability 
is that the magistrate will dismiss the 
case The well-known practice, on the 
part of the magistrate, is to dismiss the 
case if, in his opinion, there is not 
sufficient ground to justify a jury in 
bringing in a verdict of guilty. Well, 
the effect of the preliminary inquiry is 
this—and it seems to be a very useful 
one—that a prisoner goes to trial with 
a précis of the evidence that is given 
against him; he is not liable to be 
taken by surprise. In a case of trial for 
an action such as has been mentioned by 
hon. Gentlemen—for goods sold, and so 
on—a man has to meet a claim, the 
particulars of which he has never heard 
before, and the evidence by which it is 
supported he has never heard before. 
In this case there may be some 
necessity for an appeal, but in the case 
of a prisoner at the bar the evidence is 
given before a magistrate, and the magis- 
trate does not send tbe case for trial 
until all the evidence to be produced is 
put upon the depositions. But what is 
the result? The man goes for trial, after 
he has been before the magistrate, and 
the magistrate has already decided that 
there is a case to be properly submitted 
to a jury. He is, therefore, prepared for 
it. Then, if it is a case of no evidence, 
or a case of prejudice, or anything of 
that kind, the jury throw out the Bill. 
Do you doubt that, if there were an 
appeal given from that verdict to a court 
above, it would not affect the way 
in which that jury tries the case, aye, and 
the way in which the judge directs them, 
and the way in which the judge himself 
tries the case? Gentlemen who have 
been present at the courts must have 
heard before now a judge often say to 
counsel, when he has been arguing a 
point, “Well, if I am wrong, you can 
take it to the Court of Appeal,” and he 
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says that with a light heart, and nobody 
blames him for it. But jurors in special 
cases would give anything to escape, if 
possible, from the responsibility of finding 
a prisoner guilty ; and if they could see 
their way to do so, consistently with their 
duty, do you mean to suggest that they 
would not see their way, when they know 
that there is an appeal from their deci- 
sion? Why, they would argue at once— 
“Tt does not matter which way we find 
the prisoner, he will take his case to 
the Court of Appeal.” The result 
of all this would be that you 
would reduce the investigation before a 
judge and jury to the level of an inquiry 
by a magistrate. Just consider what 
would happen if an absolute appeal were 
given in every capital case. Trial would 
be succeeded by trial. I should not 
myself have thought much about mere 
finality, but it is clear that the effect of 
the appeal would be to reduce the finding 
by the jury to a mere interlocutory pro 
ceeding, because there is no permission 
required by the court for the appeal. In 
capital cases a prisoner may lodge an 
appeal direct, and go at once, without 
any delay or leave or anj.thing of that 
sort, to the Court of Appeal, and, if he 
chooses, the whole question will have to 
be reviewed by the Court of Appeal now. 
What would be the result of that? 
You would have a trial conducted at the 
Assizes; a verdict of guilty is found, 
The prisoner takes it all with a light 
heart because he would be able to appeal. 
He does appeal, and then you come up 
to London and you have counsel moving 
for a new trial. upon the ground, it may 
be, that the weight of evidence was in 
favour of the prisoner, and that the ver- 
dict of the jury was against the weight 
of evidence. Just think for a moment 
what the judges would have to do. They 
would have the notes of the evidence. 
What sort of notes would they have? If 
a judge belongs to the old school, he 
occupies himself in taking notes, instead 
of watching the proceedings, watching 
the faces of the witnesses, and observing 
all the incidents of the trial. If he does 
that, then they get a pretty full note of 
the case. On the other hand, if you 
happen to have a judge who has taken 
very small notes, but has kept his eyes 
open as to everything that has been going 
on around him—if you have it tried before 
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a judge like that, what must be the posi- 
tion of the Court of Appeal for the pur- 
pose of deciding the questions of law 
that may arise, and especially the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it is against the 
weight of evidence? The notes would be 
mere skeleton evidence, and then, instead 
of having all the facts and all the evi- 
dence to grasp in the same way that the 
judge had at the trial, and in the same 
way that the jury had, there would only 
be a mere skeleton of the case to be dealt 
with, and the decision would be alto- 
gether unsatisfactory. Well, then, what 
happens? Finding that the evidence of 
So-and-so is not on the notes, they say 
there is no evidence to go down for a 
new trial. What is the result? The 
witnesses go back. But if a case should 
be sent down for a new trial, can you not 
conceive with what risks to the interests 
of justice a new trial would take place? 
Between the first time and the second 
great influence would be brought to bear 
upon those witnesses. Do you suppose 
that the relations and the friends of the 
prisoner would not directly or indirectly 
have been at them? The result would 
be that the second trial would probably 
be a farce. Now you have to bear in 
mind that there is somebody else to be 
considered besides the prisoner, that the 
administration of justice is not a mere 
game, like a hunting game, in which it 
it is going to be a question of giving the 
hunt a certain amount of sport, and a 
certain amount of licence to add to the 
sport, and so on. You have got to con- 
sida the requirements of the com- 
munity ; you have got to consider the 
question of maintaining the administra- 
tion of justice intact, and this is the way 
in which you proceed to do it! The 
procedure you propose is neither called 
for nor would it in any way improve 
the administration of justice. It would 
cause immediately, wherever there is a 
conviction, the friends and relations of 
the prisoner to be appealed to for fur- 
ther funds to carry on the appeal; and 
would, in fact, bring pressure upon those 
relations and friends, or some mother or 
sister, as the case may be, to find the 
necessary funds, and you would only be 
adding to their grief and adding to the 
pain and penalties which convictions 
bring to the relatives of the prisoners if 
you give this appeal, instead of being 
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merciful, which I have no doubt what- 
ever the appeal was originally intended 
to be. It is said with reference 
to the revision of sentences, that the 
sentences are sometimes very severe 
and sometimes the other way. That may 
be so. All human justice, all human 
tribunals, must be comparatively infirm 
and open to mistakes of that kind. But 
may I remind the House that the Legisla- 
ture itself is responsible for the great 
variety of sentences, and for the simple 
reason that it is recognised that there are 
great diversities of cases, and that the 
cases that come before the judges require 
that sometimes very light and sometimes 
very heavy sentences should be given. For 
instance, take the crime of manslaughter. 
There may be—and in fact I have 
seen—trials for manslaughter in which 
prisoners have been found guilty and sen- 
tenced to a day’s imprisonment, that one 
day including the first day of the Assizes, 
and the effect has been that the prisoner 
leaves the court at once. Why? Be- 
cause the feeling of the judges is that, 
although the prisoner has committed the 
very serious offence of manslaughter, 
there were circumstances connected with 
it which deprived it of its enormity. 
You may have another case of man- 
slaughter in which a man may be com- 
mitted to imprisonment -for life. Yet 
both these cases may be justified by re- 
sults. The same also in the case of 
embezzlement. You may have a case in 
which a very small offence has been com- 
mitted by some poor boy who has re- 
ceived money and covered it by a false 
entry. That case may be dealt with 
very lightly by the judge. On the other 
hand, you may have a case in which 
embezzlement has been carried on for a 
considerable period and to a considerable 
amount. The Legislature deliberately 
fixes certain maximum sentences and 
certain minimum sentences to give the 
margin between which a judge might act. 
And does he do that! We must trust 
the judges. Hon. Gentlemen speak of 
the enormous sentences, and so on, but 
they forget that they are not in a posi- 
tion to judge of the sentence unless they 
have the same opportunities that the 
judge has. Many offences may seem to 
be pretty much the same in their main 
virtues, but on examination may be en- 
tirely different. The law has given to 
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judges a tremendous amount of discre- 
tion. We must trust the judges. 1 
grant that there is a great deal of room 
for limiting the discretion which is placed 
in the hands of the judges for classifying 
the offences, so that the margin within 
which the judges have to decide may be 
very much reduced. I cannot myself see 
why some Bill could not be brought in 
restricting the decision of judges in re- 
gard to these matters. It has been said 
that some principles should be laid down 
in the Court of Appeal for the guidance 
of the judges. Why could not this be 
done by Act of Parliament? Why 
could not that be done by a small Bill 
restricting the limits and the boundarizs: 
with reference to which judges may act! 
If that were done there would be no 
discrepancies as are pointed out. It 
seems to me that there is no very great 
ground for complaint as to the manner 
in which the cuties are discharged by 
the Home Secretary. It is said that the 
Home Secretary is not the proper person, 
and that he ought not to have this kind 
of thing thrown upon him. But the 
point is: has it worked well? There 
seems a wonderful tendency in the pre- 
sent day to have everything put into 
something like a symmetrical form, 
though the institutions in connection 
with this country are in themselves full 
of inconsistencies and anything but sym- 
metrical. It may be that logically an 
appeal to the Home Secretary cannot be 
supported, but I venture to submit that 
so far it has worked remarkably well. 
It may be said that it is incongruous 
when the Home Secretary is appealed to 
on the ground that the evidence has 
not justified the conviction, or that cir- 
cumstances come out that show that the 
verdict was wrong, that he should exer- 
cise the prerogative in favour of mercy 
by granting a free pardon, and that 
that is an insult to the individual. Well, 
I venture to differ in that respect. There 
may be some incongruity, no doubt, in 
the fact that the man is pardoned 
for what he really did not commit. But 
I cannot help thinking that in cases in 
which the Home Secretary is satisfied 
that a man has been improperly con- 
victed, or where subsequent evidence 
proves it, and a pardon is granted upon 
the ground of innocence, there should 
be remitted to the Court of Criminal Cases 
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and Crown Cases Reserved the power to 
endorse such decision and, so to speak, 
to clear the prisoner of the offence. There 
need be no difficulty with regard to that. 
Well, Sir, I have looked through the Bill, 
and it seems to me to be exceedingly 
complicated. The machinery established 
is complicated, and the Measure, so far 
from settling any point, only adds to 
the difficulties. Indeed, I venture to 
think that, so far from being an improve- 
ment, it will be exactly the reverse. The 
Bill is mischievous to a very consider- 
able extent, and I therefore decline to 
vote for it. 


*Sir JOSEPH F. LEESE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Accrington): I should like to 
express generally my warm sympathy 
with the principle of the Bill. I cannot, 
I am sorry to say, agree with much that 
has been said by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Harrow, and 
especially in that part of his speech 
where he seemed to suggest that 
because criminals have the right to be 
tried by their peers that ought to suffice. 
I venture to submit to you, Sir, that it 
is where those peers have gone wrong, 
either by misdirection or by improper 
inference drawn from the facts, that a 
Court of Criminal Appeal would be ex- 
tremely valuable for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of prisoners who may 
be improperly convicted. I desire also to 
say a word in regard to the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Member for Epsom. 
He said that the House of Commons is 
taking upon itself a great responsibility 
in sending down for second trial a man 
who has been convicted of a capital 
offence. If there be any case where a 
man ought to have a right to appeal, 
surely it is in that case where his life 
depends upon it. That is the very 
strongest reason why there should be 
this Court of Criminal Appeal, because 
of all the conditions we can conceive of 
there is none so terrible as the case of one 
under sentence of capital punishment for 
a crime of which he has not been guilty. 
With regard to the revision of sentences, 
I may speak with some authority, having 
been now for five years Recorder of Man- 
chester, where between 200 and 300 
prisoners are tried every year at the City 
Quarter Sessions. I should be quite 
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satisfied if there were a competent Court 
established to revise the mistakes which 
T might make, and no one feels the possi- 
bility of making mistakes more than 
those who are put into such responsible 
positions. Judges, like the rest of man- 
kind, are only mortal. I should be very 
glad, then, that there should be some 
Court to revise any mistakes I might 
make. At the same time, I value very 
highly indeed the present power which 
the Home Secretary has got of revising 
sentences. I do so for this reason: it is 
a much cheaper and a much easier 
plan to have a_ sentence revised 
by the Home Secretary, than to incur 
the necessary legal expense of an appeal. 
A simple petition is sent to the Home 
Office, and if the sentence is too high it 
is reduced, and I should be very sorry to 
lose that very valuable procedure. I 
feel satisfied that for every one sentence 
which the Criminal Court of Appeal 
would reduce, the Home Secretary, under 
the present system, would reduce half a 
dozen. Some of us who have acted as 
criminal judges have already before us 
cases of appeal which are criminal cases, 
and it seems, therefore, inconsistent that, 
whereas there are already criminal cases 
of appeal, from Magistrates to Recorders 
and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, that 
the same principle should not be ac- 
cepted in respect of appeals from As- 
sizes, and such a Court of Appeal as is 
suggested by this Bill. For these reasons 
I desire to express my approval of the 
principle of this Bill, As the 
speeches that have been delivered 
so far in the Debate, both for and against 
this Measure, have come from members 
of the legal profession, I hope it will be 
permissible to say one or two words in 
support of the Bill. I give it my cordial 
support, because I think that such a Bill 
is good for this country; but, with all 
due respect to my hon. and learned 
Friend who introduced this Measure in a 
conspicuously able speech, I venture to 
think that the same object might be 
reached by a much smaller and more 
simple Bill, a Bill which I would suggest 
should consist of one Clause, worded as 
follows— 


“Whereas it is essential that only just sen- 
tences should be passed upon persons charged 
with crime: therefore be it enacted that in 
future, before any lawyer becomes a judge, he 
should pass six months’ hard labour in one of 
Her Majesty’s prisons.” 
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I venture to suggest that if some obliga- 
tion of that kind were enforced, if judges 
were compelled to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the character of the punish- 
ment they inflict upon the criminal, there 
would be an end, both in this country 
and in Ireland, to the monstrous sen- 
tences now passed in the Courts of Law. 
The right hon. and learned Member 
for Tyrone made a very able and 
very eloquent speech in favour of a Court 
of Criminal Appeal in Ireland, and he 
instanced as a ground for such a Court 
the severe sentences that have been 
passed on persons charged with political 
offences. Well, Sir, I agree with all he 
said in that connection, but he omitted 
to state what I think is an even stronger 
ground than such cases for a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in Ireland, and it is 
this: It is well known—TI think it will 
scarcely be denied in this House—that 
the convictions in Ireland for political of- 
fences were secured, not by what is called 
a fair trial by prisoners’ peers, but by 
means of juries deliberately and sys- 
tematically packed. Secondly, when you 
have the law in Ireland prostituted as it 
has been in that manner in political 
cases, I feel convinced that that in itself 
makes out an unanswerable case for the 
constitution of some such Court in Ire- 
land. Then, again, I contend that the 
sentences passed in Ireland by political 
judges on men charged with agrarian 
offences are altogether disproportionate 
to the nature and character of these 
offences. But I will say that that also 
applies here in England in connection 
with offences against property. If you 
analyse the sentences that judges pass 
upon men charged with injuring pro- 
perty and the sentences on brutes and 
human monsters who amuse themselves 
by brutally torturing their wives, then 
you find a scandalous discrepancy. I 
maintain that it is something that any 
right feeling man should be ashamed cf 
in his country’s laws; and it is shame- 
ful when you find a man sentenced to 
12 or 18 months’ hard labour for attempt- 
ing to take a few shillings or a few 
pounds worth of property which does 
not belong to him, and when, on the 
other hand, you read in the Press of a 
human brute getting a few weeks’ im- 
prisonment for half killing his wife, or 
turning his daughter into the street. I 
think, therefore, for these reasons, these 
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are the strongest possible grounds— 
grounds that have not been met in the 
speeches on the opposite side—why this 
Bill should not obtain a Second Reading. 
The hon. and learned Member opposite, 
in his interesting speech, expressed a fear 
that if this Bill became law it would 
practically put an end to capital punish- 
ment. That is one reason why I heartily 
support the Bill. I believe that the 
worst use you can put a man to is to 
hang him. I go further, and assert that 
you cannot prove in the criminal history 
of any civilised country that the bar- 
barous punishment of hanging has ever 
reduced the crime of murder. On the 
contrary, I assert that where you find 
capital punishment abolished, as, for 
instance, in the State of Wisconsin in 
America, you have a remarkable diminu- 
tion of the greatest of crimes—the crime 
of murder—as compared with what occurs 
in those States where they have too 
closely followed the English example and 
retained this practice of carrying out the 
capital sentence. Then, again, in Swit- 
zerland, where they have not had an 
execution for 25 or 30 years, that crime 
has almost disappeared. [Mr. SppaKxer 
interposed on a point of order.] Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, that is always the 
case when a layman ventures to 
Giscuss questions which ought to be 
left in the hands of the lawyers. 
However, I heartily support this Bill, for 
the reasons I have adduced, and I sin- 
cerely trust that the Home Secretary 
when he comes to reply will not be in- 
fluenced by speeches from the other side, 
but will listen to the sound reasons of 
logic and justice that invariably come 
from these Benches. 


*Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) : 
Last year I felt bound to vote for a 
Second Reading being given to a Bill the 
sole object of which was to give effect to 
the recommendations of Her Majesty’s 
judges in favour of a Court for the review 
of sentences and to aid the Home Secre- 
tary and Lord Lieutenant in certain 
cases, but in doing so I venture to ex- 
press serious doubts as to whether 
the inequality of the sentences which 
judges thought desirable could be 
dealt with by legislative means, and I 
respectfully expressed the hope that cer- 
tain safeguards might be introduced at 
further stages of that Bill. Now, Sir, on 
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this occasion we have a Bill identical in 
title, but substantially of a totally 
different character, because that portion 
of the Bill which is devoted to the giving 
of effect to those recommendations of Her 
Majesty’s judges is relegated to a very 
inferior position, and prominence is given 
to proposals for giving powers of 
appeal in all criminal cases. The very 
reason that led me on a former occasion 
to vote for the Second Reading of a Bill 
to give effect to the recommendations ct 
Her Majesty’s judges strongly influences 
me to oppose the Second Reading of a 
Bill, which practically runs counter tu 
the recommendations of those high 
authorities. The hon. Member for Old- 
ham tells us this change is brought about 
by the adoption of 59 Amendments 
proposed by him to the Bill of 
last year. On the other hand, in 
the memorandum prefixed to the 
present Bill, the new departure is 
accounted for by saying that this Bill 
is a reproduction, with slight alterations, 
of the Bill brought in by the then 
Attorney General (Sir Henry James), «he 
Solicitor General (Sir Farrer Herschell), 
and the Home Secretary (Sir W. Har- 
court), in 1883, so that the Amendments 
now incorporated in the Bill have been 
before the country for fifteen years. If 
that is the case, they were before Her 
Majesty’s judges when they made the 
recommendations contained in the Report 
of July, 1892. If we turn to Page 9 of 
that Report we find, under the heading 
of “Court to Review Sentences,” the 
statement that “a pressing question is 
whether there should be a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, and what jurisdiction it 
should exercise.” That shows that the 
attention of Her Majesty’s judges was 
not merely limited to the revision 0% 
sentences, but to whether there should 
be a Court of Appeal, and what jurisdic- 
tion it should exercise. The whole 
matter being before them, it is certainly 
most noticeable that the judges should 
limit themselves to proposing that a 
Court should be established for the re- 
vision of sentences, on the ground that 
there was great diversity in the sen- 
tences passed by the different Courts in 
respect of offences of the same kind, 
wnere the circumstances are very similar. 

“Tt is much to be desired,” said their Lord- 
ships, “ that this diversity should, if possible, be 
avoided.” 
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And it was to carry out that purpose 
that their recommendations were made 
and their Report was drawn. It does 
seem to me a very remarkable thing that 
the very highest authorities in this coun- 
try on the administration of criminal 
justice should have intentionally and 
studiously refused to adopt and recom- 
mend to the Legislature the provisions 
which were contained in a Bill which had 
been before the country for something 
like 11 years. How is it sought to justify 
this proposal to add to the recommenda- 
tions of the judges? It is put forward, 
not only by the mover of the Second 
Reading of this Bill, but also by the hon. 
Member for North Tyrone, that it 
is a painful, almost a_ revolting, 
fact that in this country, whereas a man 
who brings a paltry claim in a Civil 
Court can take his claim to a Court of 
Appeal, yet, in a matter affecting life and 
liberty, there should be no appeal. That 
is a most plausible way of raising sym- 
pathy in favour of this proposal. If the 
method of conducting criminal trials was 
in any way similar to the method of 
conducting civil actions, it would be, no 
doubt, a very grievous anomaly that in 
one case there should be an appeal and 
in the other no appeal. But is that the 
fact? Is it not well known to those 
familar with the method of conducting 
criminal procedure that not only is 
every presumption of law or fact on the 
side of the accused, but every matter of 
favour, every point quite apart from legal 
presumption, is strained in the interest 
of the prisoner. The hon. Member for 
South Mayo made reference to packed 
juries. I have never known a packed 
jury, and I am not competent to enter 
into an argument based on their exist- 
ence. I can only speak of criminal jus- 
tice in this country, and after consider- 
ably over 20 years’ experience I do most 
unhesitatingly say that in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice in the Assize 
Courts, and in the Session Courts, 
of this country, not only every presump- 
tion of law, but every matter of 
favour, every indulgence, is extended 
to the prisoner. Therefore, I say that to 


take these two entirely different methods 
of civil procedure and criminal procedure, 
and to point to the fact that there is 
an appeal in the one case and not in 
the other as a conclusive argument in 
itself for some readjustment in those 
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‘matters in which there is no appeal, 
is, to my mind, not a just and adequate 
way of stating the question. I believe 
those who have taken the trouble to 
study the administration of the criminal 
law in this country must have formed the 
opinion that it is not a result that has 
been unadvisedly, hastily, or thought- 
lessly brought about. It is the growth of 
centuries, and has been modelled and 
built up by judges of the greatest emi- 
nence and integrity, and judges whose 
laborious and conscientious attention to 
the interests of the accused no one who 
has had the honour to sit under them 
can over estimate. If that is the case, I 
protest most strongly against reformers 
coming forward as if the criminal ad- 
ministration of this country was a matter 
which had hitherto escaped attention, 
and as if they were able to put right a 
system which had been allowed to go 
very much by chance. If I mentioned 
the names of Bramwell, Blackburn, Keat- 
ing, and Byles, I should be only mention- 
ing a few of those great men. whose 
names should be sufficient to give pause 
to those who desire these changes. It is 
@ very curious thing that in a matter so 
important as the proposal to revolutionise 
our criminal procedure, no statistics 
of miscarriages of justice, no particulars 
are offered. We are simply told of the 
existence of this socalled anomaly of 
there being an appeal in civil cases and 
no appeal in criminal cases, and informed 
that that is a sufficient reason for us to 
embark upon a course of purely specula- 
tive innovation. I do not wish to under- 
estimate the importance of the fact 
that the Bill of 1883 had the support of 
high authorities, whose names are on 
the back of it. They were perfectly 
right, from their standpoint, in giving 
the sanction of their high authority to 
a proposal of that sort and submitting it 
to the judgment .of the House. 
But, on the other hand, I feel 
entitled to point to the fact that 
these proposals were before the 
country all that time, that they were 
before the judges in 1892, and that they 
still remain in the mere condition of pro- 
posals. I hope the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green will not take it amiss if 
I enter a respectful protest against the 
concluding remarks of the speech in 
which he proposed the Second : Reading 
of this Bill. He pointed out that.there 
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were on the back of the Bill the nameg 
of certain Members who were eminently 
qualified to speak for the labouring 
classes of the country. Now, Sir, I can- 
not be accused of under-estimating the 
importance of those names; I consider 
they are those of men entitled to the 
greatest honour, on account of their 
native force of intellect and their power 
in the exposition of their views upon the 
important labour questions which have 
been entrusted to their vigilant keeping. 
But I do ask this question, and I ask it 
most earnestly: What have labour ques- 
tions got to do with the question of 
whether we are to have a Court of 
Criminal Appeal? The administration 
of criminal justice is a matter which has 
hitherto been regarded as too sacred to 
be in any way brought down to the level 
of an attempt to court popularity in aay 
quarter whatever. If in voting against 
the Second Reading of the Bill I am 
taking an unpopular side, I do so on ac- 
count of my sincere veneration for the 
great judges who have built up our 
criminal practice and procedure, and my 
veneration for our system of criminal 
justice as being devised to safeguard in 
every way the interests of the accused. 
*Mr. D. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District): I desire to say a few words in 
support of this Bill. My hon. and learned 
Friend who has just sat down appeared 
to be somewhat oppressed by the weight 
of authority on the subject, and appears 
to think that the opinion given by the 
judges in the year 1892 is the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. I have the 
highest respect for the judges of the 
land, and certainly attach the very 
greatest importance to their views upon 
any practical matter concerning the ad- 
ministration of justice in this country ; 
but I am bound to say, speaking in this 
House, I should not like even the great 
respect I have for the judges to conclude 
the matter as far as I am concerned. 
My hon. and learned Friend appears to 
have forgotten that there have been Com- 
missions, some of them containing judges 
and administrators of the law, who re 
ported on this subject so far back as 
~somewhere in the forties. The Criminal 
Law Commissioners reported in favour of 
a change in the direction pointed out in 
this- Bill, and as far back as 1858 a 
Measure embodying a suggestion not 
very dissimilar from that contained in 
Mr. Loyd. 
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this Bill passed through this House by g 
considerable majority; and, again, in 
1879, the Criminal Code Commissioners 
recommended that a new trial should be 
granted on certain conditions in criminal 
cases as in civil matters. Therefore, I 
venture to say that the argument of my 
hon. and learned Friend, founded on 
authority, has not the weight he attaches 
to it if it is only the opinion of the 
judges who gave their views in 1892, 
I think my hon. and learned Friend 
would have done better if he had an- 
swered the question, which, after all, lies 
at the root of the argument in favour 
of the Bill, and that is, Why the verdict 
of a jury should be treated as fallible 
in a civil action and as practically in 
fallible, save for the intervention of the 
Home Secretary, in regard co criminal pro- 
secutions? Why, for instance, supposing a 
man is indicted at the Central Criminal 
Court for libel, should he not, if he is 
convicted, have an opportunity of moving 
for a new trial! Yet, if he is 
sued in a Civil Court and the jury find 
a verdict against him for £1,000 damages, 
he may move for a new trial in the Court 
of Appeal, and then go, if he likes, to the 
House of Lords. That is the question 
put in a concrete way. This Bill seems 
to be regarded somewhat as an innovation 
on the principles of our common law. 
It is, no doubt, true that during six cen- 
turies our system of jurisprudence has 
remained in its main outlines the same, 
while considerable divergence of practice 
and procedure has resulted from 
historical causes between pleas of 
the Crown and common pleas, but it is 
entirely wrong for hon. Gentlemen toas- 
sert that appeal in criminal cases is an in- 
novation. There has always been an appeal 
on matters of law, and latterly we have 
had an appeal by means of cases stated 
where an opportunity is afforded of bring- 
ing about anewtrial. Again, supposing an 
indictment at the Central Criminal Court 
was removed by writ of certiorari to tna 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
Court, and tried there, the person 
convicted might move for a new 
trial. I cannot understand upon 
what sensible basis it can be said 
to be right to give a man an opportunity 
of moving for a new trial, if convicted in 
the Queen’s Bench Division, and rot 
give him the opnortunity when convicted 
at the Central Criminal Court. -I might 
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give several other illustrations in support 
of my proposition that there is nothing 
novel in the suggestion that there ought 
to be appeal by way of a new trial in 
cases of pleas of Crown on criminal mat- 
ters. As a matter of mere logic, if we 
approach the subject from a theoretical 
point of view, the supporters of this Bill 
should obtain an easy victory, and, 30 
far as I have heard the arguments on 
the other side, I claim that logical 
victory. But, at the same time, I am 
willing to admit that our legal system is 
an organised growth; it is not a 
system produced at one time by any 
jurist. It has grown and grown and 
grown; it is a system which has 
developed and which has succeeded in 
doing justice, partly owing to the elasti- 
city of our common law system, partly 
because our judges have been able to 
mould the doctrines of the law to suit 
the changed conditions of the country 
and the people, and partly because Parlia- 
ment has, on opportune occasion, ever 
intervened in order by statute to effect 
the desired changes. Our position is that, 
under modern circumstances, the time 
has come when we ought to take a further 
step to assimilate in a very con- 
siderable degree the trial of civil and 
criminal actions. Certain objections are 
urged against that course, and, to my 
mind, the most serious is that there 
might possibly be appeals in every case, 
that there would thus be a large burden 
of work thrown upon the Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeal, or any Court that might 
be created, in order to carry out 
the principle of this Bill. There mignt 
be some practical difficulty at first in 
regard to that matter, but there are two 
answers to the objection. The first is 
that the Bill itself provides certain fairly 
efficient checks upon the multiplicity cf 
appeals. As I understand the Bill, ex- 
cept in capital cases, there can be appeal 
only by leave of the Court, and this 
check would minimise the inconvenience 
which it has been suggested would arise, 
and would prevent any real congestion 
of business, even if the Bench were not 
enlarged beyond its present extent. The 
second check is that, though there might 
at first be a large number of applications 
to appeal, yet in time the whole system 
would become a matter of precedent, and 
the friends of prisoners, who might con- 
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sult a solicitor with the object of making 
an appeal, would be advised not to ask 
the Court for leave, because it would 
be refused, and they would be 
throwing money away in the attempt. 
Another argument which, I confess, I 
do not quite fully appreciate is 
that there would be a _ diminution 
of the responsibility of the Court of 
first instance—if I may use a term which 
is not exactly correct. The suggestion 
appears to be that judges and juries at 
the Assizes, and Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, would feel their sense of re- 
sponsibility diminished if they thought 
there might be an appeal. I cannot 
understand that argument when it is put 
to me as a practical man acquainted with 
the methods of our Courts. Surely, if 
that argument is valid in regard to crimi- 
nal cases, it is valid in regard to civil 
cases, and, therefore, proves too much. 
Has it ever been suggested—and I see 
before me many hon. and learned Gentle- 
men concerned in very important cases 
in the Civil Courts—has it ever been 
alleged that judges of the High Court, 
or the judges of the County Courts, ever 
felt the sense of responsibility cast upon 
them diminished by the fact that there 
might be an appeal against their judg- 
ments ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): Yes, 
but I do not say so of County Courts. 


*Mr. BRYNMOR JONES: My experi- 
ence points to a different conclusion. I 
may take a case where a counsel or solici- 
tor says there might be an appeal. The 
effect on the judge is not to diminish his 
sense of responsibility ; on the contrary, 
I have known instances in which a 
judge, when he saw a case was of very 
far-reaching importance, and that there 
might be an appeal, tried it, I will not 
say in a different way, but with a care 
and deliberation that were significant 
to everybody in Court. Another argu- 
ment urged against this Bill is that there 
is practically no grievance to be remedizd 
by it. I suppose that means, and, in- 
deed, it has been said to-day, that there 
are practically no innocent persons con- 
victed at our Assizes or Quarter Sessions. 
Too great praise cannot be given to our 
Judges, Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
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and Recorders, for the way in which 
they try criminal cases, and I hope 
nothing I say will be supposed to hint 
at any want of skill or breach of duty 
on their part, or to signify that they do 
not bring adequate ability to the dis- 
charge of their important duties, 
but I am by no means sure that innocent 
people are not convicted, or that guilty 
people do not escape. On that point 1 
have been unable to get any statistics of 
ordinary cases, but the late Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, a great advocate of improvement 
in our criminal procedure, obtained in 
1844 a return of the result of the cases 
of misdemeanour removed by certiorari 
into the Queen’s Bench, and that return 
showed that in one-third of the cases the 
Court set aside the verdicts, in another 
third the judgment was altered, while in 
the remaining cases, on the motion for a 
new trial, the rule was refused either at 
once or on argument. This return, 
together with my own _ experience, 
convinces me that in a considerable num- 
ber of cases the verdicts given at ccrtain 
Quarter Sessions, and, perhaps, at 
Assizes would be set aside on a new trial 
if that mode of procedure were open to 
accused persons. The last objection 
urged against this reform is that the 
exercise of the Secretary of State’s power 
sufficiently meets the case. But there is 
some confusion of ideas about the power 
of the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. I have heard speeches in this 
House in which it was said that the 
Secretary of State performed the duties 
of a Court of Appeal. Ido not find that 
view expressed in any books on our con- 
stitution, and I do not think it is the 
case in practice. Our idea of a Court of 
Justice is a tribunal that sits in public, 
but the Home Secretary does not hear 
parties in the sense in which counsel or 
parties are heard in our ordinary Courts ; 
I do not understand that he hears evi- 
dence on oath. But on this point I need 
not rely upon any authority or any 
opinion formed from books on constitu- 
tional law. The present Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, in the Debate on the Bill in 1883, 
said— 
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“The notion that the Secretary of State is a 
Court of Appeal is entirely unfounded. That 
the Secretary of State should be called upon 
to be a Court of Appeal for hearing applica- 
tions for the new trials, without power of 
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the exercise of its prerogatives, is a position 
in which no Minister ought to be placed, he- 
cause it involves duties which it would be 
— to expect him adequately to per. 
orm.” 


Surely this argument, founded upon the 
power of the Home Secretary, is an- 
swered, from a theoretical or constitu- 
tional point of view, by that quotation. 
But, in regard to a recent case, I may 
point out how unsatisfactory, from the 
point of view of the accused, is a mere 
pardon, or release, granted by the Secre- 
tary of State. The case of the young 
man named Spriggs was recently tried 
in one of the North Wales counties. It 
was tried in the most painstaking manner 
by an experienced judge ; the defence was 
a very elaborate alibi. No fewer than 
12 witnesses were called for the defence, 
Lut the jury found the defendant guilty, 
and he was convicted, but, after a lapse 
of some time, pardoned by the Secretary 
of State. [The Secretary of Stare for 
the Home Department: Not pardoned.] 
He has been released. I am _ not 
complaining of the action of my 
right hon. Friend, to whom I am 
personally indebted for the care with 
which he investigated certain cases 
which I have brougiat before him, and 
I am not saying one word against his 
administration. But what is the position 
of this convicted person? All his life 
he has recorded against him the judg- 
ment of one of the highest Courts of the 
land, and a verdict given against him bya 
jury of his countrymen. He might be 
entitled to say that what he demanded 
was not simply to be released from gaol, 
but that the whole of his case should be 
reinvestigated before some Court of 
Criminal Appeal. I need not trouble the 
House further. Notwithstanding certain 
practical difficulties concerned in the 
alteration of the law, I can only recom- 
mend the House to permit this Measure 
to be read a second time. 


*Mr. J. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 
S.): My hon. Friend who has just 
spoken has suggested that this legisla- 
tion is framed in the interests of accused 
persons, and Members on both sides of 
the House have no doubt recently re 
ceived a pamphlet issued by the Humani- 
tarian League, in which support for this 
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Sir, anxious as I should be to favour any 
scheme with so laudable an object, I can- 
not find either that the interests of 
justice or the interests of accused per- 
sons will be advanced by the present pro- 
posed legislation. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Swansea has argued in favour 
of this Bill by reference to existing 
anomalies in the criminal law, but I can- 
not conceive of any project for the re- 
form of our criminal law that might not 
find an argument in some of the various 
anomalies which are still to be discovered 
in our ancient law. I have waited to 
hear whether any supporter of this Bill 
would propound the view that the right 
of appeal is a right possessed by every 
member of the community by natural 
law, or the law which necessarily belongs 
to a civilised community. I do not gather 
that such a proposition has been ad- 
vanced, and, therefore, the right of ap- 
peal which is not given in all cases, whe- 
ther civil or criminal, is a right only 
accorded where the interests of justice 
demand that it should be given. To 
justify the present proposal it would be 
necessary to satisfy the House that the ad- 
ministration of justice makes it essential 
that some such right should be granted. 
It might be said that in civil proceedings 
the establishment of a right of appeal 
might be justified on three grounds; in 
the first place you exercise a check on 
the conduct of the judges; in the second 
place you enable errors of law to be cor- 
rected ; and, in the third place, you 
obviate any unfortunate result of errors 
of fact. But it cannot be argued that 
you need to establish a Court of Criminal 
Appeal in order to ensure the serious 
and efficient conduct by the judges of this 
country of criminal proceedings. If there 
should be any misconduct on the part of 
a judge charged with the administration 
of criminal law there is an ample remedy 
in the functions discharged by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Office. It 
cannot be argued that this Bill is neces- 
sary in order to prevent errors of law on 
the part of the tribunal existing. The 
existing machinery of a writ of error, or 
an appeal to the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved on a case stated, affords ample 
means of keeping Courts of criminal 
procedure within correct legal limits, and 
I am sure I shall be borne out by my 
hon. and learned Friends familiar with 
the administration of the law when 
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I say that the difficulties arising 
owing to the construction of the 
Statutes are so few, and the administra- 
tion of the criminal Courts, in so far as 
it involves questions of criminal law, 
so easy that no practical necessity can 
justify the present proposal. Therefore 
the sole ground upon which the proposed 
legislation rests is that there should be 
a Court of Appeal for the purpose of 
correcting errors of fact. We are all 
aware that there is nothing more difficult 
than to correct errors of fact. So diffi- 
cult is it in ordinary civil procedure that 
the Court of Appeal, within the recol- 
lection of some of us, came to the con- 
clusion that they would treat as 
practically conclusive the decision of 
every jury on any issue of fact which 
might be submitted to them for con- 
sideration, and so rarely has a Court of 
Appeal consisting of judges disturbed the 
view of juries with regard to decided 
issues of fact, that, practically, and in the 
vast majority of cases, no Court of Appeal 
ever undertakes the responsibility of so 
serious a step. But you now propose to 
create a tribunal of appeal for reviewing 
the determinations of juries on questions 
of fact, armed with this knowledge, that 
you have a tribunal so conscious of its 
own incompetency to determine such a 
question, that it has become a formula 
of our Courts that no such attempt suc- 
ceeds. The question then arises whether 
it is worth while to seek by means of a 
Court of this kind, judicially constituted, 
to disturb the determination at which 
juries have arrived after a very careful 
and painstaking investigation of the 
issues submitted to them for considera- 
tion. It has been said, and I feel the 
force of the analogy, that you allow, 
where the questions involved are almost 
trivial, an unlimited right of appeal, 
while in criminal cases, where the issues 
are so important, you allow no such right. 
The answer is that in criminal cases the 
trial is, in a sense, itself an appeal. If you 
compare the system of procedure in its 
civil aspect with the system in its criminal 
aspect, you will find that in civil 
procedure the issue is practically defined 
for the first time, and evidence is led for 
the first time when the case is heard. 
In such a system the equity and fairness 
of allowing some review with the object 
of correcting a wrong step is strong and 
almost irresistible when put forward in 
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the shape of a demand. But in 
criminal procedure there are various pre- 
liminary investigations with the very 
object of giving finality to the trial. It 
would, therefore, be a very serious step 
for this House to interfere with the 
finality of that procedure. It would be 
mischievous in any system if there were 
no means of preventing error, and, if no 
such means existed, and the proposals of 
this Bill were the only method of correct- 
ing mistakes, the argument in its favour 
would be conclusive; but you have a 
method of procedure, and all that this 
Bill proposes is to substitute a different 
method, a different procedure. You have 
now the operations of the Home Office. 
It may be said that the Home Office does 
not exercise any appellate function and, 
theoretically, I do not know that it is 
necessary for me to contest that pro- 
position. But the Home Office constantly 
does examine into the case which has 
been made against a prisoner, and the 
suggestions made in his favour, and does 
in effect exercise an appellate jurisdiction. 
In my own experience, I can recall a case 
in which a man, who was convicted of 
murder and sentenced to be hanged, was 
given a free pardon at the instance of 
the Home Secretary for the time being, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition of 
the judge. The Home Secretary was able 
to appoint a most irregular tribunal, but 
one which acted with great efficiency. He 
sent down a Commissioner to the gaol, 
who conducted an inquiry and heard 
statements which could not have been 
admitted as evidence in a court of law, 
and arrived at the conclusion that an 
innocent man had been convicted. If that 
man had been brought before the pro- 
posed new tribunal there is no doubt but 
that his sentence would have been carried 
out. I am quite aware that the prero- 
gative of mercy would still rest with the 
Home Secretary, but if a prisoner appeals 
to the Court of Appeal the hand of the 
Home Secretary will be temporarily 
stayed, and if the sentence is confirmed 
by the Court of Appeal his hand will be 
finally stayed, because the Home Secre- 
tary will feel that, as the conviction 
rested not merely on the evidence ad- 
duced at the trial, but on the investiga- 
tion by three Judges, it would not be 
proper for him to advise Her Majesty to 
remit or alter the sentence. If you 
erect this Court of Appeal, which can 
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only be enlightened in accordance with 
the strict rules of evidence, you will do 
so at the cost of a procedure infinitely 
more elastic, more subtle and efficient 
in its administration, and infinitely more 
in the interest of the accused person. Let 
me deal with one or two of the objec- 
tions to this Measure. The first is that 
if you erect a tribunal of appeal on the 
issue of fact, and call upon the existing 
Courts of Criminal Law to discharge their 
functions with the knowledge that their 
errors may be corrected, you certainly 
diminish the sense of responsibility 
under which those Courts act. You 
have a jury to determine whether the 
accused is guilty of murder or not. How 
often are they warned, how often are 
cautioned, that the life of the prisoner 
depends upon the care with which they 
conduct their deliberations! That feel- 
ing of responsibility undoubtedly makes 
those proceedings have a weight and de 
uberation which would not belong to 
them if the jury felt that any errors they 
might commit would probably be cor- 
rected by a Court of Appeal. Another 
objection to this Bill is that it would 
make it exceedingly difficult to carry 
out a sentence of death upon prisoners 
who had appealed under your new sys- 
tem. Let me take a practical case. A 
man has been convicted of murder, and 
insists on appealing. This man, under 
sentence of death, is brought up; he 
makes a pathetic appeal, and it may be 
that the Court may direct a new trial. 
He is tried again, and the case is heard 
and re-heard, and eventually the sentence 
of death is ordered to be given effect to. 
I submit that these protracted trials, this 
lack of finality in the execution of the 
criminal law, will prove a great practical 
difficulty in its administration and afford 
a very strong argument against this pro- 
posal. I ask the House not to treat this 
subject as if it were a question whether 
we should or should not enable a review 
of a criminal trial to be undertaken by 
some other tribunal, but that they should 
consider whether thereisacase made out 
for the substitution of an appellate tri- 
bunal consisting of Judges for the machi- 
nery which is at present at the disposal 
of the Home Secretary, and which has 
worked with entire satisfaction. I do 
not know of a single case in which it can 
be said that the action of the Home 
Secretary in regard to matters brought 
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under his consideration has been open to 
serious objection ; the system has worked 
satisfactorily for many years, and I 
therefore ask the House to reject experi- 
mental legislation of this kind. 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rwizy, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): 
The Measure which the House is now 
asked to consider is, as was ad- 
mitted by the hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced it, a very different Measure to that 
which he introduced to the House last 
Session. On that occasion I assented to, 
and in fact voted for, the Second Reading 
of the hon. Gentleman’s Bill, because I 
thought it was a Measure which might 
be fairly considered with a view to secur- 
ing a Court which might be advantageous 
for the revision of sentences other than 
capital sentences, and also to securing, 
either through the means of that 
Court of Appeal, so called, or through 
the Secretary of State, and the function 
of the Home Office itself, some means of 
getting a new trial under special circum- 
stances. The Bill which is now intro- 
duced by the hon. Gentleman goes a 
great deal beyond that. I understand 
that he has included in the present Bill, 
which is, in fact, a very near copy of a 
Bill hitherto known to the House under 
very distinguished parentage, a provision 
whereby the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department might be enabled to 
send to the Court of Criminal Appeal 
constituted under the Bill, and in that way 
secure a new trial for a case which ap- 
peared to him to demand such treatment. 
But, Sir, the real question before the 
House is a far more important one than 
that. Those proposals had the assent 
of the great majority of Her Majesty’s 
Judges; they had a great weight of 
authority behind them; but at the pre- 
sent moment. I do not think that the 
hon, Gentleman will say that there is 
anything like that authority behind the 
proposal that there should be an abso- 
lute right of appeal in all criminal cases 
in this country. I am sorry that such a 
very important question as this has been 
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debated in so thin a House. This is one 
of the most important questions dealing 
with the criminal law of this country ever 
submitted to it, and it ought to have 
been most seriously considered. It is an 
entirely new departure in our criminal 
law, and it is, moreover, not a vague and 
general proposition. I venture to pay 
a compliment to the hon. Gentleman if 
he is responsible for the drafting, for it 
is not an ill-considered scheme; on the 
whole, it is a well-considered and well- 
drafted Bill. I think the scheme sub- 
mitted to the House is a practicable and 
workable scheme, and, if the House will 
accept the Second Reading, although 
there are, no doubt, considerable altera- 
tions which, in point of principle, might 
be made in it, it is a scheme of a prac- 
tical and comprehensive character for in- 
stituting a completely new departure in 
our criminal procedure, I think, how- 
ever, in the first place, that such a Bill 
as this ought not to have been intro- 
duced except on the responsibility of the 
Government. I do not say that a Reso- 
lution on the subject might not fairly 
have been introduced by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, or that he is going 
beyond his rights in introducing a Bill 
to the House, but what I say is that it 
is a serious matter for the House on a 
Wednesday afternoon to vote in favour 
of the abstract proposition embodied in 
this Bill when they really have before 
them a scheme which revolutionises the 
criminal law of this country. It is rather 
difficult for anybody who has the honour 
to occupy my position to speak so freely 
about the proposals of this Bill as those 
who have not that responsibility. It 
has been said in more than one quarter 
of the House to-day that a very serious 
responsibility attaches to the Home 
Office in dealing with the exercise of the 
prerogative of mercy. Very likely most 
people are of opinion that it is in capital 
cases especially that the great difficulty 
arises. No doubt that is so, but there 
are responsibilities also in connection 
with many other cases which from time 
to time come before the Home Office for 
revision of sentence or alteration of ver- 
dict to which the greatest responsibility 
attaches. Therefore, when any Measure 
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is proposed to this House which appears, 
at all events, to afford any relief from 
that responsibility, I think that any- 
body occupying my position must neces- 
sarily view the situation in a somewhat 
different light from those who can more 
freely criticise the action of the Home 
Department. I think the of 
State for the time being must have some 
bias in favour of any argument which 
can be adduced for putting upon a better 
footing, if it is possible, and if it can 
safely be done, 
and the consideration of verdicts. With 
reference dealing with the in- 
equality of sentences, it is said that I 
expressed my opinion last year, by voice 
and vote, in favour of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Bill, because I thought it afforded 
a basis for the consideration and the 
satisfactory settlement of the revision of 
sentences. It is perfectly true that there 
were sometimes alarming inequalities in 
the sentences imposed in our Criminal 
Courts; and considering also that dif- 
ferent Judges took different views of of- 
fences, it must be evident that it is ad- 
visable—if by any means it could be 
brought about—to establish general 
principles, or to have a general standard 
set up in regard to sentences for certain 
criminal offences. The hon. Member for 
the Harrow Division of Middlesex said 
that Parliament had itself enabled ex- 
cessive sentences to be dealt with. That 
is so, and it is absolutely necessary, as 
the hon. Gentleman has said, with refer- 
ence to the very different crimes which 
may be committed under the name of 
manslaughter—some of them deserving 
not more than a sentence of a week, and 
some of them running very close to mali- 
cious and wilful murder—but at the same 
time I do not think it can be denied 
that there is a general feeling that it 
might be a good thing if there was some 
public means—some legal and official 
means—of reducing excessive sentences 
given in the Criminal Courts. The 
secrecy of the Home Office in dealing with 
the cases brought before it has been re- 
ferred to; and. therefore there would be 
the further advantage in having some 
legal and efficient means for revising 
sentences that the public would have the 
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satisfaction of the publicity which would 
attend such a dealing with the sen- 
tences given Criminal Courts, 
But there are difficulties on the other 
side. I think the House ought to con- 
sider what has been said to-day about 
the difficulty of constituting Court 
such as this, which would not have the 
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power of increasing as well as reducing 
sentences. The logical object of a Court 
of Criminal Appeal is, when the facts 
were properly brought before it, to de- 
liver the sentence verdict which 
ought to have been delivered in the Court 
below. How, then, can you resist the 
logical conclusion, painful though it may 
be—and I am not advocating it now— 
that if a Court is to review a criminal 
sentence, and, if necessary, reduce it, it 
ought also to have the power to raise 
an inadequate sentence. The _ great 
argument in favour of constituting such 
a Court of Appeal is the great injustice 
of some of the sentences, and the in- 
equality of others—for there are certaip 
gentlemen who are well known to this 
House, who ,have been notorious for 
giving sentences below the standard of 
the general majority of the judges; and 
how could we logically deny to such a 
court the power of raising some sentences 
as well as reducing others? I agree that 
such a proposition is in itself most dis 
tasteful. Nobody in arguing in support 
of this Bill really for a moment wishes 
that when a prisoner has been found 
guilty by a jury and sentenced by a 
judge he should have, either through his 
own action or the action of somebody 
else, his sentence jaade worse than it was 
in the first instance. The action of the 
Home Office. in such cases as are brought 
before it is one of mercy alone ; it is not 
in the power of the Home Office to do 
other than diminish a sentence imposed. 
As has been pointed out by my hon. and 
learned Friend who has just sat down, 
there are many occasions on which the 
Home Office is able to act, and rightly 
act, upon evidence that could not pro 
perly be brought before a court of law, 
which is bound to act in accordance with 
the rules of evidence. I venture to put 
before the House a few of the difficulties 
in the way of constituting a court for 
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the revision of sentences, but I gave my 
assent last year to the consideration of 
such a scheme, and if this Bill were con- 
fined to that proposal I would not be 
found in opposition to it, nor would I 
oppose it if it proposed to give powers 
to the Home Office or the Court to have 
a new trial where a verdict was unsatis- 
factory. I have taken some pains to 
look up during the last year or two the 
number of cases in which it has been my 
duty to advise the exercise of the prero- 
gative of mercy, in consequence of the 
verdict, apart from the sentence, being 
unsatisfactory, and I have been surprised 
to find that in 1895 and 1896—the two 
years I have taken—there were in the 
first year eight and in the other nine 
such cases, and those cases comprised 
instances in which the judge, or the 
chairman of Quarter Sessions, or the 
recorder, who had imposed sentences, 
made communications to the Home Office 
that they were not satisfied with the 
verdicts of the juries. I daresay I 
might take away half of those cases as 
cases which were so brought before the 
notice of the Home Office. With regard 
to the other cases, the prerogative of 
mercy has been exercised in favour of 
persons who would not have been able 
to take—who would not have “had the 
means of taking—action under the Bill 
now before the House; and in dealing 
with these cases I have acted upon fresh 
facts and evidence which would not be 
specifically legal in a court of law. At 
the same time, I say there were three or 
four cases during the last year or two 
which I can well conceive might have 
been properly made the subject of a new 
trial. One, I think, was alluded to by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
spoke last but one, in which the defence 
was an alibi; but the facts known to me 
in this case, and upon which I acted, 
would not have been able to have been 
satisfactorily examined in a court of law. 
As I have said, I was in agreement with 
the introducer of the Bill of last year, 
and am now in agreement with him— 
that, so far as the suggestion that there 
might be a court for the revision of 
sentences is concerned, it might be well 
to consider it, and so also in regard to 
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new trials. But at the same time I do 
not disguise from myself that the diffi- 
culties of the Home Office in dealing 
with cases would be very largely ine 
creased if such a suggestion were carried 
out. At present there is a most careful 
and exhaustive inquiry made by the 
Home Office into any case brought befora 
it. This is done in consultation with 
the judge who ‘heard the case ; and, while 
we should not be doing our duty if we 
did not mitigate the severity of the sen- 
tences inflicted by certain judges, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman is quite 
right in saying that it has always been 
the endeavour of the Home Office to act 
in concert with the judges and to take 
their advice, so far as it could be followed, 
in dealing with the cases brought before 
it. But if there is this Court in exist- 
ence, and supposing it is in the power 
of the Home Office to secure a new trial 
in cases where we have felt that the ver- 
dict is unsatisfactory, and where, if the 
Court had been in possession of certain 
facts with which we were familiar, a dif- 
ferent verdict might have been given, and 
if we refused to send such a case to the 
Court, would it not be said that we 
denied access to a court of justice? 
I have shown that the difficulties in the 
way of the Secretary of State are very 
cousiderable, but I do not say they are 
insuperable ; and if the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman contained pro- 
visions going to the extent I have in- 
dicated, I should be willing, as I did 
last year, to give him my support; but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman goes 
much further. I will now deal very 
shortly with the question of giving a 
general appeal in criminal cases. Now, 
Sir, I do not think much reference has 
been made this afternoon to authorities 
on the subject, and I am very glad of 
it, because, although one must admit— 
with all due respect to Her Majesty’s 
Judges—we cannot take their opinions 
as being altogether unanswerable, it is 
yet the fact that during the last 40 or 
50 years down to the present day, as I 
venture to think, the greatest criminal 
jyadges have in the main been op- 
posed to the opinion that there should 
be any new trial or any Court of 
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Criminai Appeal at all. I shall not be 
ccntradicted if I say that they have been 
rather in favour of what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed last year, 
and which, as I have said, I am perfectly 
willing to support now. Well, then, 
Sir, I would ask, has it been stated to- 
day—has any hon. Gentleman in this 
House stated that there is any feeling 
that this Bill is required in the interests 
of justice? Is it stated that in a great 
many cases the juries have been wrong ; 
and is it alleged that if those juries have 
been wrong and_ innocent persons 
have been convicted, a remedy has not 
been found in the existing jurisdiction 
of the Home Office? I think we ought 
to require some evidence that there is a 
generally-prevailing opinion that there 
should be an appeal everywhere before 
you alter a system which on the whole 
has worked without injustice to 
innocent persons. That is my point, 
Sir; so far as the experience that I 
have had of the office over which I have 
the honour to preside goes, I may safely 
say this. Of the cases of persons con- 
victed by juries in which appeals have 


been made to me _ for various 
reasons during the last two or 
three years, there were — scarcely 


more than seven or eight in any one 
year in which, after the closest examina- 
tion, I thought it my duty in any 
way to question the propriety of the 
verdict, as apart from the sentence. 
And although it may be perfectly true 
that there are many cases which do not 
reach the ear of the Home Office, with 
the great number which did reach us we 
were able to deal with satisfactorily. I 
submit, and I shall be surprised if my 
predecessor contradicts me, that, in 
view of the frequency with which these 
appeals are made to the Home Office— 
and, let me add, the increasing frequency 
with which Her Majesty’s Judges refer 
those questions to the Home Office to be 
dealt- with—if there had been any in- 
justice felt about those verdicts 
should have heard something of them. 
And I assert unhesitatingly, and there I 
am sure my right hon. Friend will sup- 
port me from his experience, during any 
cne year there are seldom more than six 


we 
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cases in which, even on the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman of 


Quarter Sessions or the Judge who 
iried the case, we have found it necessary 
to interfere with the verdict, apart from 
the sentence. A great deal of senti- 
ment has been aroused in favour of this 
Bill, on the ground that, as it is said— 

“You give an appeal in a case involving a 
few shillings, but you do not give an appeal 
in a criminal case, possibly involving a ques- 
tion of life and death, and closely connecting 
the honour of the accused’s family,” 


and so on. Sir, I think it has hardly 
been sufficiently insisted upon that there 
is a vital difference between civil and 
criminal trials. In the civil trial any 
person can bring an action against any- 
body else without any previous securities 
being given, so long as he is within the 
provisions of the common law or the 
statute law; and when he has brought 
his action, and, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who spoke last said, when 
the defendant is brought face to face 
with his opponent, and for the first time 
knows the exact nature of the 
against him, then the jury has to decide 
upon the balance of evidence. But the 
kalance of evidence, Sir, very 
different thing from what is required in 
a criminal case. In a criminal case you 
have, in the first instance, a committal 
before the magistrates, which is not the 
sham the hon. Gentleman tried to 
suggest, or the verdict of a coroner's 
jury; then there is the Grand Jury, and 
next the trial before a jury and a judge; 
anc to say under these circumstances, 
not that the prosecution should have the 
balance of evidence on its side, but that 
the jury should be satisfied unanimously 
that there is no reasonable doubt that the 
case for the prosecution has been proved, 
very different from saying, as 
you do in a civil case, that there is 
merely a balance of evidence from which 
both parties can appeal. I say there is 
substantialiy a vital difference between 
a civil and a criminal appeal, and those 
who are in favour of altering the criminal 
law, and think they are doing it in the 
interest of the accused persons, are very 
much mistaken, and entirely mistake the 
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at.alogy of the case. Of course there is 
no idea of giving any but unilateral 
This Bill proposes to give 
ap appeal only to the convicted 
person, and nobody would propose 
in regard to a person once acquitted 
that you should give the Crown, 
as prosecutor, an opportunity of 
going behind the verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 
But I must say that I think there is a 
arcat deal to be said for the argument of 
finality, and, in spite of what has been 
said by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, I feel that if, after all the care 
taken in a eriminal trial, the jury think 
they are not giving the ultimate and 
decisive verdict, you will be to a certain 
extent diminishing the responsibility of 
the jury and increasing the probability 
of aconviction. I do not wish to put this 
too high, but you do introduce a certain 
element of uncertainty, a certain element 
of shirking responsibility, and you do 
enable counsel to say to the jury, in 
arguing for a conviction— 


appeals. 


“Tf, gentlemen, you are wrong in the ver- 
dict you now give, and which I strongly urge 
you to give, it can be put right afterwards ; 
but if you allow the prisoner to escape——” 


Sir R. T. REID (Dumfries Burghs) : 


No judge would ailow counsel to say 
that. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: Well, I 
will not say that; but surely the hon. 
end learned Gentleman will not deny 
that a counsel addressing a jury in favour 
of a prosecution might say— 


“Tf your verdict is in favour of the prisoner, 
there is an end of it; but if you convict him 
there is a possibility of appeal.” 

Sir R. T. REID: I do not like to inter- 
rupt the Home Secretary, who is most 
fairly stating his view, but I do not 
think it would be becoming in a pro- 
secuting counsel, nor do I think any 
judge would allow a prosecuting counsel 
to say— 

“Well, after all, if you acquit, it is final ; 


but if you convict, remember there is an oppor- 
tunity of appeal. I do not think an argument 


of that kind would be allowed in any Court.” 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
inze HOME DEPARTMENT: I am very 
glad to hear it. I do not wish to press 
the point, but, at all events, the fact 
would be known to the jury, and in one 
way or other the ingenuity of counsel 
would not be unequal to getting over 
the difficulty. In a public prosecution in 
England I am confident there would be 
means of putting before the jurv the fact 
that in the altered state of the law allow- 
ing an appeal, their verdict would not be 
so final as it is at present. I do not put 
the case stronger than that, but I do not 
think it is an unfair argument. There- 
fore I must say I think the House ought 
to view with great suspicion such a vital 
change in our criminal law as is in- 
volved in the general question of appeal. 
But supposing you go further, then I 
should like to ask the House how is the 
ordinary prisoner, who is dealt with 
under present circumstances by the 
action of the Home Office, going to fare 
under this new proposal? I venture to 
think that his case will be infinitely 
worse than it is at present. I do not 
say anything about those prisoners who 
have plenty of money. There are many 
persons convicted who have plenty of 
money. I do not say, “ Leave them to 
themselves,” but I think they can be 
fairly trusted to take care of themselves. 
I do not say what their position would 
be, but I say that the ordinarv prisoner, 
who has probably not got enough money 
to defend himself in the lower courts, 
will be put in a much worse position 
than he is in now. At present petitions 
can be made to the Home Office in the 
most simple and humble form. Very 
often a mere sheet of note paper which 
on the face of it shows any justification 
for inquiry . is sufficient to induce the 
Home Office to inquire into the case. In 
the case of capital sentences we do not 
need a petition at all. It has been the 
universal practice of the Home Office, 
whenever a prisoner is sentenced to 
death, at once to look into all the sur- 
rounding circumstances before any peti- 
tion reaches us at all in order to see 
whether there are any extenuating cir- 
cumstances which cannot be known to 
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the judge or jury and which deserve to 
be taken into consideration. Well, that 
will be altered by this Bill. A poor 
man who has been convicted, and very 
likely convicted because he did not get 
legal advice, and could not afford to 
defend himself, can go to a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. He asks leave to 
appeal, out what chance has he of getting 
that leave to appeal? He is told, “ The 
jury heard everything you had got to 
say, and they disbelieved you.” What 
chance has he of getting up, within the 
seven days given by this Bill, sufficient 
new facts to enable him to secure a new 
trial? I cannot conceive anything more 
illusory or unfair to this unfortunate 
man. It is impossible almost, consider- 
ing the fact that most of the persons 
who are dealt with by the action of the 
Home Office are poor peuple who could 
not afford proper legal advice in the Court 
below, that they should be in any way 
kenefited by the formation of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. There are now facili- 
tres for an appeal from courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, but they are very 
little taken advantage of, because it is 
not within the means of poor persons to 
avail themselves of them. Now, what 
is the case with regard to the action 
of the Home Office? As I have said, I 
do not want to appear to be defending 
the present system, because I happen at 
the present moment to be connected with 
it; but what I desire to say is this: 
The moment a petition, such as I have 
referred to, comes up from a prisoner 
who has been convicted, and who has 
something to say deserving attention, it 
is at once gone into with the whole of 
the machinery at the disposal of a power- 
ful Government Department. There is 
re legal power known to the Home Office 
which is not used in order to discover the 
whole truth with regard to such a case ; 
and we discover, as I have said very 
often, facts, and make inferences from 
those facts, which are not things that 
can possibly be discussed in a court of 
law. I cannot conceive that a prisoner, 
although he might have an abstract right 
of appeal, as proposed by the Bill, would 
find himself in the least bit better off 
than he is now. I want to know how 
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it can be so. It is quite true that what 
has been called the “secret action” of 
the Home Office might with some advan- 
tage be made more public, if that were 
possible, but it is not possible.  [ 
understand from the observations made 
in this House that there is no general 
fault-finding with the results of the 
action of the Home Office, and I may 
point out we make public as much as we 
properly can, consistently with the in- 
terests of the public service; but this 
House does not meet for the administra- 
tion of justice, and as long as we do make 
public what we properly can, I do not 
think there are any fair grounds for de- 
viating from the present practice. The 
appeal suggested by the Bill is an appeal 
to a court which must be legally consti- 
tuted, and as to which there must be in 
the conduct of any proceedings brought 
before it very great expense. It must 
result from such a Bill as this that the 
expense must be borne by the public. 
In the case of a man who desires to pro- 
secute an appeal before the Court, 
semebody must get up his case. The 
State must get up his case, or, if you 
like, the Home Office must get up his 
case. At all events, as I have said, most 
persons convicted in the manner I am 
speaking of are persons who are probably 
not able to afford any legal assistance in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal, and whose 
families are not in a position to engage 
learned gentlemen to support their case. 
I do not say that that is an insuperable 
difficulty, but somebody must get up the 
case, and it will have to be done by the 
public. And then comes the question 
for the Home Office, “ Are we to employ 
counsel, or are we not?” If the Home 
Office has to get up the case in an appeal, 
I do not say it is right that we should 
employ counsel, but if we do not, how 
is the Court to understand the case put 
kefore it? If we do employ counsel, is- 
the counsel employed by the Government 
to argue the case against the Public Pro- 
secutor who has conducted the prosecu- 
tion against which the appeal is made in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal? Surely 
you will land yourselves in considerable 
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difficulties by the adoption of such pro- 
posals. I am aware that what is pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, for whose remarks upon myself and 
attitude towards the Home Department 
generally I am obliged, is not to super- 
sede the exercise of the Royal preroga- 
tive of mercy on the advice of the Home 
Office. Of course I know that is not the 
case, but I do think that, as has been 
said by several hon. Gentlemen who pre- 
ceded me in this Debate, he would place 
very considerable difficulties in the way 
of the exercise of the Royal prerogative. 
Although we can extend mercy to 
criminals upon grounds which cannot be 
dealt with logically by a regularly-con- 
stituted legal court, yet there would be 
niuch more difficulty in extending that 
mercy to a convicted prisoner when he 
has appealed to the superior court, and 
that superior court has ratified not only 
the sentence but the verdict of the lower 
court. Now I see that an hon. and 
learned Gentleman disputes that proposi- 
tion, but I put it to him, if he had him- 
self to deal with such matters, and new 
evidence was put before the Court of 
Appeal which had not been before the 
Court below, whether it would not, at all 
events, render it much more difficult to 
deal mercifully with such a case in the 
way we do now by the exercise of the 
Royal prerogative. An hon. Gentleman 
opposite spoke of what would happen if 
there had been a possibility of an appeal 
from a revision of the sentences in the case 
«? the treason-felony prisoners. I think 
it was said that if at that time there 
had been an appeal from the court 
which inflicted sentences of penal servi- 
tude for life, or for 20 years, and they 
lad been confirmed by the Court of 
Appeal, more satisfaction would have 
been given to public opinion. But I 
venture to say that if a Court of Appeal 
Lad confirmed the sentences originally 
inflicted upon those prisoners, it would 
difficult for the 
Crown to exercise that leniency which 
is still open to it to exercise in some 
of those eases. I do not wish to labour 
my opposition to what I believe to be 
the principle of this Bill, but I confess 
I am not prepared to accept it. I shall 


have been far more 
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vote against the Second Reading of this 
Bill. I feel, as I have said, that if a 
Bill such as that of last year could have 
been framed so as to make possible 
a new trial when found necessary 
either by the action of the court or the 
Secretary of State at the Home Office, 
then it ought to be fairly considered as a 
proposal which had the authority of Her- 
Majesty’s judges behind it. But I am 
not prepared, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to give my assent to a general 
scheme completely altering our criminal 
law, and giving a universal right of 
appeal in criminal cases, which, for my 
part, I believe would be to the great dis- 
advantage of persons accused, and no 
improvement in the administration of 
justice. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): I 
share the regret of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken that during 
the greater part of the discussion of this 
most important question the House has 
been more thinly attended than I think 
I ever remember it to have been in the 
course of my now somewhat prolonged 
Parliamentary experience; and I add 
to that an expression of regret on my own 
part that the only one of the hon. Mem- 
bers who have taken part in the Debate 
before the Secretary of State spoke did 
not belong to the profession of the law. 
I confess that it would be very desirable 
in a matter of this kind to have the 
opinion of laymen, and to ascertain how 
far in their opinion our existing system 
of criminal administration is defective, 
and whether a remedy is to be sought in 
the direction pointed out by this Bill. I 
agree further with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if we were dealing with this 
matter from the point of view of what 
I may call definitive legislation, it is to 
the Government alone that we ought to 
look to formulate the proposals which the 
House is to be asked to accept. But I 
rather gather from the speech of my hon. 
and learned Friend who moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill that his object 
was to obtain the assent of the House to 
the general proposition that some large 
improvement should take place in the 
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direction of giving greater legal right of 
appeal in criminal cases, and that as 
regards the machinery, he was frankly 
prepared to submit it to the judgment of 
a Select Committee to be overhauled as 
they might think proper. In other 
words, we are not dealing with a Measure 
which is intended to be passed into law 
in the shape it is, but with one which has 
been presented for consideration of the 
general principles it involves. Sir, if that 
were not so, I confess I should feel very 
great difficulty in giving my vote 
in favour of the Second Reading. I am by 
no means enamoured of the machinery 
of the Bill. To a considerable number of 
its proposals I should be obliged to offer 
strong and determined opposition. But 
I agree that the existing system of appeal 
in criminal cases is attended by great 
evils which it is necessary for legislation 
to correct; and I must say that it 
appears to me that in one or two 
respects our existing system requires 
amendment, and amendment which only 
Parliament can bring about. Now, there 
are two main points upon which objec- 
tion may be taken to the existing 
administration of the criminal law. On 
the one hand, it may be alleged that 
sentences are unequal, and in many cases 
excessive; and, on the other hand, it 
may be alleged that verdicts are very 
often unjust, and that innocent persons 
are convicted. For the first of these 
propositions there is, in my opinion, 
abundant foundation; for the second I 
believe there is no foundation at all. My 
right hon. Friend opposite has told us 
that if this Bill were confined to a pro- 
posal to establish a court which would 
have the power of revising sentences— 
not, indeed, in the way of increasing 
them, but of reducing them, by way of 
modification and leniency, and to secure 
greater uniformity than at present exists, 
‘he would in principle be in favour of 
such a proposal. Therefore, so far as 
that part of the proposal is concerned, 
there is a general agreement. Now let 
me ask attention for a few moments to 
the other point—I mean the question 
whether there are miscarriages of justice 
and unjust verdicts in criminal cases, re- 
sulting in the conviction of innocent 
Mr. Asquith. 
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64 
persons, against which it is desirable to 
provide greater safeguards than exist 
under the present system. Now, I en- 
tirely subscribe to what the Home Secre- 
tary said as to the procedure and conduct 
of the Home Office in this matter. He 
said that in the last few years he cannot 
remember an average of more than eight 
or nine cases a year in which he has been 
obliged to disturb a criminal conviction 
on the ground that an innocent person 
had been convicted, or where there was 
sufficient doubt to make it inexpedient 
that he should be any longer kept in 
prison. Well, Sir, I have not refreshed 
my memory—in fact, I have not had the 
opportunity of doing so—as to the pre- 
cise number of cases during the three y rs 
in which I occupied that office, but I be- 
lieve my experience was substantially the 
same as that of the right hon. Gentleman. 
As far as my experience of the Home 
Office goes, of the number of cases re 
ferred to me in one year there have 
scarcely been more than seven or eight, 
and that extremely satisfactory, 
because, although no general charge has 
been made against any excessive 
stringency of this particular branch of the 
Home Denartment, it has been hinted. I 
entertain a very strong opinion on this 
matter, and I think that the preroga- 
of lines 
necessarily elastic and flexible as now 
administered by the Home Secretary vill 


is 


tive mercy administered on 


prove more lenient in the long run in 
doubtful cases of guilt than the stereo- 
typed procedure of a Court of Appeal; 
and if I thought the setting up of a 
Court of Appeal would prejudice the 
exercise of that prerogative, I should not 
think cither in justice or humanity it 
was a desirable innovation. While I am 
strongly of that opinion, I do feel that 
there are not many in 
number perhaps—but cases which 
come before the Home Secretary under 
the present system in which it would be 
most desirable, if possible, to order a 
new trial before the public in a court of 
law governed by the procedure of the 
legal tribunal. One does not like to 
mention instances, naturally, but I have 
in my mind two or three cases which 
excited great public interest, which came 
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before me in my tenure of the Home 
Office which I should like to have had 
an opportunity of sending to be tried 
again before a new judge and a new 
jury to ascertain whether the doubts 
about the original verdict were well 
founded. We have no such power, and 
the Home Secretary is obliged to act 
without the advantages which are 
afforded by examination, and that exami- 
pation on oath in public. He would in 
many instances be able to administer 
that portion of his office with much 
more satisfaction to his office and to his 
conscience if he had the power to submit 
cases of that kind to the arbitrament of 
afresh trial. It was said—and my 
right hon. Friend has dwelt with great 
force upon it—that if a case was sent for 
trial a second time, and if the second 
trial by its verdict confirmed the first, 
aithough you preserve by a paper con- 
tract the prerogative of mercy, you would 
cut down and restrict the scope of the 
Home Secretary, and it would be more 
difficult for him to exercise that pre 
rogative. To my mind that is not by 
any means a conclusive argument. There 
are considerations constantly 
operate in one’s mind with the adminis- 
tration of the of mercy 
which are wholly independent of legal 
procedure and proved facts, and they 
could never be severed from the mind 
of the Home Secretary in the judgments 
which he would have to form. Nor 
do I attach much importance to the 
statement as to finality. It does not 
appear to me an insuperable objection to 
the proposals of this Bill that they would 
do away with the finality of the verdict 
under the existing system. It is said 
that a jury, if they knew that their 
verdict would be subject to revision, 
would not act in the same sense of final 
responsibility which at present imparts 
so much solemnity to the findings of a 
criminal jury. At any rate, I think 
those who use that argument here are 
obviously in fault. In the first place, 
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in civil procedure every juryman who 
gives a verdict gives it under those cir- 
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cumstances. He knows very well that 
there is a Court of Appeal before him, 
but it may be said that is a judicial 
appeal, but, so far as the argument goes, 
it is operative against a jury in a civil 
case, and there is this further point that 
juries now believe when giving a verdict 
of guilty—say in a capital case against 
& person accused of murder—there is 
always an appeal to the Home Office. I 
do not mean only an appeal presented 
by the prisoner, because it is the 
invariable practice of the Home Office, 
whether a man appeals for mercy or not, 
to carefully investigate the whole of the 
circumstances of the case before sentence 
is carried out. Therefore the juries 
called upon to take part in those cases 
act with the knowledge that whatever 
can be said for the man in favour of a 
revision of their verdict will be said. 
It does not appear to me, therefore, 
that there is much in that argument. 
What is the conclusion, then, to which I 
come? I am not satisfied to leave the 
law in the condition in which it at 
present stands. As the revision of 
sentences, this Bill will relieve the Home 
Secretary of many difficulties, and it 
would much relieve the tension of the 
public mind as to the administration of 
justice if we had a public tribunal always 
ready to mitigate the monstrous dis- 
crepancies between the different sen- 
tences passed by the same judge for 
the same offence. It is very much less 
serious as regards offences practically of 
common occurrence, but in doubtful 
cases—mainly the possibility of innocent 
persons being convicted by a verdict of 
a jury, or where the offence is of a very 
doubtful character—I do think there 
should be a power to submit the case to 
the arbitrament of a jury again. It is 
to that extent, and only to that extent, 
that I em in favour of the establishment 
of a Criminal Court of Appeal, and 
simply to record my opinion that these 
changes ought to be made, and not 
because I commit myself to all the 
machinery set up by this Bill, that I 
shall vote for the Second Reading. 
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Mr. L. ATEERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) : I must, in the first place, say that 
i, appears to me to be repugnant to 
cne’s natural sense of justice that there 
should be no Court of Appeal for 
criminal cases, because when one con- 
trasts that procedure taken in civil cases 
—-and one knows that in civil actions 
there are rights of appeal—it is difficult 
to understand that in criminal cases, 
where a man’s life or liberty is involved, 
there should be no such right. In con- 
sidering the general proposition, when 
cne comes by the light of practical ex- 
perience to consider what the working 
of the law has been, doubts naturally 
arise, and those doubts, upon reflection, 
become reduced to something like con- 
viction. Therefore, although one is 
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naturally seduced by the plausibility of 
the arguments in favour of founding a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, when one 
comes to view it by practical experience, 
one is driven to the conclusion that more 
mischief would be likely to arise from 
the establishment of a tribunal of that 


nature than is likely to arise by the 
machinery of the present system. There 
is at the present time, although hon. 
Members not instructed in the law may 
not know it, machinery which operates on 
the mind of a judge in his ruling. A 
question of law can be made the subject- 
matter of appeal. A judge has power 
to reserve points for the consideration of 
the Court of Crown Cases Reserved. Even 
if that power were non-existent in diffi- 
culties that may arise in connection with 
criminal law, either through the com- 
plexity of the case or through want of 
knowledge on the part of the judge, the 
Court of Appeal would never be required 
for the purpose of reviewing the mis- 
takes of the judges. I believe there are 
very few errors upon their part. There- 
fore we are reduced to the consideration 
whether on a question of law, or a ques- 
tion of mixed law and fact, it is desirable 
that there should be a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. There are two great classes of 
cases, one in which capital sentences are 
passed, and one in which merely sentence 
of imprisonment is passed, and this Bill 
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in the main is a Bill for the maintenance 
of a Court of Appeal in criminal cases 
where capital punishment is involved, 
Subsequent provisions, it is true, provide 
for sentence of imprisonment, but of this 
I am convinced, from some experience, 
that there would be, in spite of what 
has been said just now, a serious desire 
on the part of juries to shift their 
responsibility if there were to be a Court 
of Appeal, with the power to call 
witnesses, and a power to hold a re-hear- 
ing of the case. I have had experience 
both in prosecuting and defending cases 
of murder, and, in the case of defend- 
mg, one commences one’s address to the 
jury by invoking them, and reminding 
them that their judgment is final, and in 
one’s peroration one terminates with a 
somewhat similar appeal to their sense 
of final responsibility, and there is no 
doubt that it is that sense of final 
responsibility which makes them so 
reluctant, and very properly = re 
luctant, to find a man _ guilty who 
is accused of murder. I do_ not 
think that the sentiment that they 
can go to the Home Secretary is 
present to the mind of the jury. I think 
they regard their verdict as final, and 
think, and rightly so, that the Home 
Secretary will be reluctant to intervene 
and cancel the verdict at which they 
had arrived after seeing witnesses and 
hearing the and coming 
to the conclusion which they had. 
This was a very different thing to the 
prerogative of mercy which grants what 
may be a pardon of the sentence, but 
leaves the conviction of the charze of 
murder unremoved from the man. There- 
fore, I do not think that the sense of 
responsibility on the part of jurymen is 
in the smallest degree weakened by the 
fact that there is going to be an appeal 
to the clemency of the Crown. The 
right hon. Gentleman said: What about 
civil cases? Well, juries do not enter- 
tain the same sense of responsibility in 
regard to civil cases. With all due re 
spect to, and with, perhaps, a larger ex- 
perience than my right hon. Friend, per- 
mit me to say that the responsibility of 
a jury in a civil case is not comparable, 
for one moment, with the responsibility 
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felt by a jury trying a case in which the 
punishment is death. We know that in 
civil cases ccénpromise often plays an 
important part. I have myself, only re- 
cently, been the unhappy victim of a 
compromise, and it continually arises 
that juries discuss the pros and cons. of 
a case only to settle it in some rough- 
and-ready fashion, and they say: Let 
us decide it for the plaintiff, with so 
much damages. But they never act 
like that in criminal cases where the 
penalty is death. It is because I would 
not weaken that tremendous sense of 
responsibility felt by a jury in a criminal 
case, Where they are trying a person for 
murder, for a crime which is punishable 
by death, that I shall be much more re 
luctant to see a Court of Criminal Appeal 
created for the purpose of dealing with 
capital punishment. If the House will 
allow me, I now pass to the consideration 
of the other parts of the case, in which 
capital punishment does not apply. Well, 
I believe that in cases of that character, 
as a rule, the sense of responsibility on 
the part of juries is very large. It is 
not as large, of course, and cannot, in 
the nature of things, be as large as in 
cases in which capital punishment fol- 
lows. But let me ask the right hon. 
Gentleman this: What will be the prac- 
tical effect of this Bill? It is not what 
the theoretical effect of it may be—of 
giving to every prisoner the right of 
appeal. That sounds very well. It sounds 
exceedingly plausible, and a _ general 
philanthropic sentiment which naturaily 
commends itself to the veneration—I 
will not say to the judgment—and feel- 
ings of most of us. But, as the Home 
Secretary pointed out, the great mass of 
people who are affected. are people who 
would be utterly unable to avail them- 
selves of the machinery of this law, for 
they are, as a rule, persons who are 
friendless, houseless, and impecunious. 
They have no means; perhaps they have 
not even enough money to provide a fee 
for a junior counsel to defend them. 
They have not the means to defend them- 
selves properly before the court in the 
first instance, and they are utterly in- 
capable of having the means of carry- 
ing the proceedings to another aud 
higher tribunal. This Bill. in its work- 
ing operations would be a benefit un- 
doubtedly to rich people, for it woutd 
enable people with means to pursue all 
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kinds of dictatory processes—I will .0t 
say vexatious—by which they might run 
the chance of causing the decision of ths 
jury to be ultimately overruled. I 
should be very reluctant to see that 
which would be an application of what 
does exist in practice, although not in- 
tentionally. I do not make that expres- 
sion in any invidious sense; but I am 
convinced in my own mind that the 
establishment of a Criminal Court of Ap- 
peal would clearly be the means of afford- 
ing assistance to the well-to-do people, 
and would be no protection whatever to 
the poor. There was one thing I was 
very pleased to hear from the Home 
Secretary, and that is the very great 
‘are which is taken in investigating 
cases brought before his notice. I wish 
the machinery at the disposal of the 
Home Secretary were amplified; and I 
think it is desirable, in some cases, that 
he should have the power of ordering 
a case to be retried. I am not at all 
sure—and I was less sure before I heard 
what fell from the lips of the Home 
Secretary—whether he engaged the assis- 
tance of the financial resources of the 
Crown in cases which came before the 
Home Office in a very effective manner. 
I am very glad to hear that he does 
exercise that power. But, supposing you 
are to do away with that power and 
establish a Court of Criminal Appeal, 
if you do that there is no question that, 
in effect, you would do away with the 
power now vested in the Home Secre- 
tary. Supposing you were to establish a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, the result 
would inevitably be that whenever the 
man had the means to appeal he would 
go to the Court of Appeal, and would 
not avail himself of the Home Office. 
I have an illustration in my mind where 
the action of the Home Office rescued @ 
man, an innocent man, from death. I allude 
to the Fenian trials at Manchester in 
1878. A man named Maguire was sen- 
tenced to death at that trial, and repre- 
sentations were made to the Home Office 
that that man was innocent of the crime. 
The Home Office put its machinery in 
motion, and they found the man was 
guiltless of the crime, and they reprieved 
him. Now, I have the authority of the 
late judge who tried that case for say- 
ing that upon the evidence that was 
adduced at the trial there could be no 
doubt as to the person’s guilt. Now, 
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supposing the Court of Criminal Appeal 
simply heard the evidence again, and 
dealt with the case as it was before the 
court in the first instance? Well, the 
result would have undoubtedly been a 
confirmation of the original sentence. I 
therefore draw a moral from that case 
to this effect: I draw the inevitable in- 
ference that a Court of Criminal Appeal 
would in that case have been a dis- 
advantage, because they never would 
have thought of going to the Home Secre- 
tary. I have no doubt that that maa, 
who received a free pardon from the 
Crown, would have been executed in pur- 
suance of the final judgment of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. It is for 
these reasons that I shall record my 
vote against this Measure. It is a well- 
drawn and well-considered Measure, but 
I do think, speaking merely from the 
little experience I enjoy, that the result 
will be detrimental rather than an ad- 
vantage. The only people in this House 
who can speak with any authority on 
the subject are lawyers or such few ex- 
criminals as there may be in this House. 
I have a genuine sympathy with the 
aspirations of my hon. and _ learned 
Friend who has introduced this Bill, 
but I have a deep-seated conviction that 
the establishment of a Court of Appeal 
will be, in the result, to the detriment 
rather than to the advantage of persons 
who may be unjustly convicted, and I 
shall, therefore, with much reluctance, re- 
cord my vote against the Second Reading. 

Sm RICHARD WEBSTER: I shall 
not detain the House long, but I cannot 
allow this Debate to close without 
making one or two observations. I agree, 
with one exception, with everything that 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Home Secretary, but I cannot help 
feeling that the course he has adopted 
in this Debate is somewhat strange. 
Having made a most powerful appeal 
to the House against the Bill, he an- 
nounces his intention of voting for it on 
the ground that there may be some 
change in the law in the direction de- 
sired by the promoters of the Bill, with 
which he could sympathise, or which he 
desired to see brought forward. That 
does seem to me a rather dangerous 
argument, even for a Wednesday after- 
noon. We have this Measure brought 
in, and it is a serious alteration of the 
law which it is desired to promote, and 
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have never heard the arguments, 
although the consequences of the Mea- 
sure are of vast importance. But, Sir, 
all that seems to me to point to the 
fact that, if you cannot approve of the 
main provisions of the Bill, if you are 
obliged to say, as the right hon. Gentle 
man opposite said, that to the main 
provisions of the Bill you must offer a 
strenuous opposition, it is rather a 
strange thing either to ask the House 
to vote for its Second Reading or to 
express your intention of voting for it 
because it will not be construed out- 
side as other than an expression of 
opinion in support of some abstract Re- 
solution. It does seem to me that we 
really ought to deal with Measures as 
they are brought before the House, and 
not bring the forms of the House into 
contempt by saying that you can turn 
the question of the Second Reading of a 
concrete scheme into a discussion or a 
decision upon an abstract Resolution. 
Now, Sir, one observation, the only argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman with 
which I do not agree, was that he said 
the passing of this Measure or scheme 
would not affect the responsibilities of 
juries. Sir, I must say I agree to a 
great extent with what fell from the hon. 
Member, but I think that the right hon. 
Gentleman has not sufficiently considered 
the different points of view from which 
criminal juries and civil juries approach 
their duties. I am quite satisfied that, 
in the great majority of cases, civil juries 
do weigh and consider the balance of 
evidence. It is their real function, and 
they have to weigh and balance every- 
thing between one and the other, and 
decide which is right; and not infre 
quently they come to a compromise by 
not deciding wholly in favour of one ur 
the other. But criminal juries, how- 
ever, have for years, and will, I believe, 
for ever, be impressed with the sense 
of the responsibility that they have got 
to see that the Crown makes out its 
case to their satisfaction, and the fact 
that it is known that they are the final 
judges does affect their judgment and 
their feeling of responsibility. The 
knowledge that there is, in every capital 
case, and in every case, an appeal, could 
not fail to have an effect upon the way 
in which a jury would regard its duty, 
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and it must equally affect the frame of 
mind and the kind of feeling. in which 
they discharge their duties. Now, Sir, 
I only wish there were more Members 
present, in order that I might ask them 
to take all the arguments of the rigat 
hon. Gentleman opposite into consideva- 
tion, and to carry them to their logical 
conclusion by voting against this Bill. 
When my right hon. Friend spoke about 
there being something in the Bill which 
enlisted his sympathy, I could not help 
thinking that he had not studied it as 
closely as it was his duty to do. With 
the exception of Section 5—for which 
almost an apology is made in the memo- 
randum—and perhaps one other section, 
there is nothing else in the Bill which 
deals with the particular part of the 
proposals in respect to which the right 
hon. Gentleman thought some alteration 
might be made. I wish to say a word 
or two upon what I may call the merits 
of the case. The suggestion made by 
the promoters of this Bill is that it would 
be to the advantage of the accused ; and 
that the question as to what shall be 
done with them in capital cases, assum- 
ing they have been convicted, ought not 
to be considered by the Home Secre- 
tary. Well, everybody agrees, who has 
spoken in this, that the existence of a 
Court of Appeal will have a considerable 
effect on the amount of discretion which 
the Home Secretary of the day will feel 
ready to exercise in reviewing sentences. 
Now, Sir, it has been my privilege on 
more than one occasion to examine cases 
at the request of the Home Secretary, 
and having seen other cases, I know 
exactly the class of information brought 
before him. I think that last year, when 
the other Bill was under discussion in 
this House, further consideration con- 
firmed my view that it would not be in 
the interests of those who are likely to 
have their sentences reviewed by the Home 
Secretary, that those sentences should be 
reviewed by a Court of Appeal, under the 
cast-iron rules by which such a Court 
would necessarily be governed. The right 
of the Home Secretary is exercised under 
the strongest feelings of responsibility, 
and he can deal with matters which are 
not supported by what I may call legal 
evidence. He can consider weighty repre- 
sentations upon which he is entitled 
to act, but upon which a Court of Crimi- 
nal Appeal would not be entitled to act; 
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and I do not hesitate to say that it is 
more to the interests of the accused— 
especially when we consider the commuta- 
tion of sentences—that their cases should 
be considered by a person in the posi- 
tion of the Secretary of State, and not 
by a Court of Criminal Appeal. Now, I 
think my hon. and learned Friend who 
brought in this Bill overlooked the great 
difficulties that would surround the sys- 
tem proposed by him, and which would 
inevitably arise between rich and poor. 
I do not believe that the hon. and 
learned Member for Durham went too 
far when he used the expression “one 
law for the rich and another for 
the poor.” If this Measure is passed 
there will inevitably be one law for the 
rich and another for the poor. I am 
not going to repeat it, but I hope the 
House heard what the Home Secretary 
said. I want to know how the defence of 
an appeal is to be got up? Is the ome 
Office to prepare a prisoner’s appeal and 
provide him with counsel? Is the Home 
Office to act from the point of view of 
defendant as well as prosecutor? All 
these questions are involved, and we can- 
not sweep them aside, because the 
moment this right of appeal is given in 
capital cases, and this privilege of appeal 
in other cases, it will give to the rich 
criminal, who possesses the necessary 
means to appeal, an advantage which is 
absolutely denied to the poor man, and 
this is not practicable unless you are 
prepared to adopt an entirely different 
system of dealing with criminal cases. 
Another matter, to which reference has 
not been made, is the extreme impor- 
tance in the public interest of the 
promptitude of punishment after sen- 
tences, when there is no doubt about the 
case. Sir, I am quite satisfied that Home 
Secretaries and ex-Home Secretaries will 
admit that in serious cases, when there 
is no real doubt, it is very important that 
justice should be swift and that punish- 
ment should follow the decision of the 
jury. Of course, it is perfectly obvious 
that to those to whom expense is no 
object this Measure will give them an 
opportunity of preventing the prompt 
exccution of sentences passed upon them. 
We have not heard, I confess—and if we 
are going to consider this Bill as a 
Measure I think we ought to have heard 
something—as to how it is proposed that 
such a system shall be worked, having 
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regard to the present system. Anybody 
who supports this Bill must look forward 
to a very serious condition of things. 
The Bill would necessitate a considerable 
increase in our staff of judges, although, 
personally, I should regard that with 
equanimity. Certain judges are to be 
placed at the disposal of prisoners within 
21 days, and. I need scarcely point out 
that such an interruption of our exist- 
ing machinery cannot be made to work 
smoothly without considerable thought 
and arrangements. That is no argument 
at all against the system, although it is a 
very strong argument—if the late Home 
Secretary will pardon me for saying so 
—against the Second Reading of this Bill, 
which involves all these difficulties and 
considerations. I do not think the point 
will be put better, if he will allow me to 
say so, than the right hon. Gentleman 
put it. This Bill rests upon two con- 
siderations. They are that sentences are 
excessive, and require to be reviewed, 
and that there are wrong verdicts re- 
quiring to be set right. Iagree with the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I endorse 
what he said. I am sure that there are 
many cases in which sentences should be 
reviewed and set right, if that can be 
done by any reasonable alteration of the 
law ; but if you are going to introduce a 
new system, in order to review verdicts 
of criminal cases, it is your bounden duty 
to make out that there are a substantial 
number of wrong verdicts. The right 
hon. Gentleman agrees with my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, and 
every speaker is perfectly agreed, that 
they are unable to bring any number of 
cases in which it may be said that 
criminal verdicts have been seriously 
wrong. The fact is that the only argu- 
ment brought forward in support of the 
principle of this Bill is based upon the 
supposed analogy between civil and 
criminal cases, and the suggestion that it 
is monstrous that there should be an 
appeal in one case and not in another. 
Sir, the difference between the circum- 
stances concerning civil and criminal 
cases has been brought out over and over 
again in the speeches in this Debate. 
It is quite incorrect to say that the trials 
in civil and criminal cases are carried 
out under the same surroundings. There 
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is a great difference in the feeling of 
responsibility in the jury, and there is 
practically a different inquiry. In my 
opinion the present system offers more 
safeguards than that which is proposed 
by the present Bill. The rule with the 
jury is that the prisoner is to be regarded 
as innocent until he has been proved to 
be guilty, and this is more important, in 
the interest of prisoners, than the review 
of sentences and verdicts by such a Court 
as that which is proposed. I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman will understand 
that I have not attempted, only with one 
exception, even to criticise his arguments, 
and I think that anyone who considers 
the arguments against this Bill will 
vote against the Second Reading of the 
Measure. I intend to vote against the 
Second Reading, and to express the 
opinion that I believe such an altera- 
tion of the law would not be an improve- 
ment in our criminal system. 


*Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman is a 
lucid speaker and a very able debater. 
He generally understands the ground he 
is going to take and the reason why be 
takes it. I have listened with great atten- 
tion to his speech, and I have not the 
slightest idea now whether he objects to 
the principle of this Bill or to its machi- 
nery. At the commencement of his 
speech he said he agreed, with one soli- 
tary exception, with the arguments of 
my right hon. Friend the late Home 
Secretary. He then proceeded to attack 
the machinery, after having accepted the 
principle ; then he came back to the Bill 
itself, and he admitted two points with 
which the Bill attempted to deal— 
namely, excessive sentences and incorrect 
verdicts, and on the ground that there 
were no excessive sentences [Sir 
RicHarp WessterR: No, no! I did not 
say thet]. Very well, I take that 
denial. However, I hope the House 
will not allow this great blot on the ad- 
ministration of justice in this country to 
remain without the slightest attempt to 
remove it. I am going to vote for this 
Bill precisely on the grounds my right 
hon. Friend has taken up, that, not’ being 
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repared to accept all the machinery 
and details, I am prepared to affirm this 
afternoon the principle of the Bill, and 
the principle is that excessive sentences 
ought to be reduced, and that un- 
just verdicts should, if possible, be 
corrected. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke with rather some con- 
tempt as to the machinery of the Bill, 
and rather censured the hon. Member 
behind me, the Member for Bethnal 
Green, for the manner in which this Bill 
has been brought before the House. 


Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: I beg 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I 
really did not do so. I said I disapproved 
altogether of the machinery of the Bill. 


*Sir H. FOWLER: I must use the 
words again, and repeat that his objec- 
tion to this Bill was not that he ob- 
jected to the principle, but to the un- 
workable and impracticable machinery. 
Let me remind the House that this is 
not a new proposal at all; this Measure 
was brought into the House, not by the 
Member for Bethnal Green, in the first 
instance, but it was brought in on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government of the 
day. It was brought in by two of the 
ablest law officers of the Crown, one of 
whom. at the present time occupies a 
distinguished position in the Govern- 
ment and in that Cabinet of which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite forms a 
part.. Lord James was responsible for 
both the principles of the Bill and the 
machinery. That Bill was supported by 
another distinguished lawyer, who has 
been Lord Chancellor of this country— 
I mean Lord Herschell ; and the Bill also 
had the approval of another ex-Home 
Secretary who has had a good deal of 
experience at the Home Office in 
criminal matters—I allude to the pre- 
sent Leader of the Opposition. This Bill, 
which the Attorney General has asked 
the House not to accept on the ground 
that it possesses unworkable machinery, 
has the approval of Lord James and Lord 
Herschell, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Monmouthshire. 
The Measure went to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and then was overtaken 
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by the fate that happens—I will not 
say to Scotch and Welsh Measures, but 
certainly to many English Measures. 
That Bill went no further. I am 
only recapitulating these facts to show 
that this Bill is not the foolish trumpery 
and impracticable Bill which the Attor- 
ney General has tried to make out. [Sir 
{1cHARD WessteR: I did not use such 
language.] _No—the hon. Gentleman did 
not use these words, but he conveyed 
that impression. I am not going to de- 
fend that machinery myself. I do not 
say it is unworkable, but I say that on 
many points this Bill will require altera- 
tion, as all Wednesday afternoon Bills re- 
quire altering, either in the Grand Com- 
mittee or in the Committee of this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman has contended 
for the infallibility and finality of the 
verdict of common juries. It is 
said that their verdicts can now be 
rectified by the Home Secretary. 
So they will be under this system. 
I think the Home Secretary will have his 
duties considerably relieved, but the final 
responsibility of saying whether the 
capital sentence should be carried out 
would rest with the Home Secretary, pre- 
cisely as it rests with the Home Secretary 
now. I am bound to say that the argu- 
ment that weighs mostly upon my mind 
is this: I have seen, to my great regret, 
for many years, the extravagant and in- 
consistent sentences which are passed by 
different judges, often at the same 
Assize. I remember the hon. and 
learned Member whose name is on the 
back of the Bill defended the Bill 
because it would be a guide as to 
sentences to judges, and especially Re 
corders and Chairmen of Quarter Ses 
sions. The whole course of the adminis 
tration of justice is seriously im- 
paired by the excessive severity of the 
sentences. and the excessive severity of 
prison discipline. I shall vote for this 
Bill on the simple ground that it is de 
sirable to provide some machinery for 
dealing with these excessive sentences, 
and to give, in the administration of 
criminal justice, what my hon. and 
learned Friend says is quite right in civil 
cases. It seems to me that justice is 
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the same whether administered in one 
case or in the other. It is because I 
want to have a chance of rectifying 
unjust verdicts, and a chance of 
diminishing excessive sentences, that I go 
into the Lobby with my right hon. 
Friend. 


Motion made, and Question put— 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 116, Noes 
180. 


PROGRESS OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, 
W.): May I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
what estimates will be taken to-morrow! 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnazt Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.): The first business — to- 
morrow will be the resolution sanction- 
ing the expenditure of money for public 
buildings. 

Mr. LOUGH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say what will be the first 
Vote? 


THe CHANCELLOR or true _ EX- 
CHEQUER: The Navy Vote. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 


As amended, considered; read the 


third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS IN 
CHURCHES BILL. 
To prevent the Removal of Monuments 
which have been erected in Cathedrals 
or Churches out of public moneys; 


in pursuance of a Vote of Parliament ; 
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Ordered to be brought in by Sir Elliott 
Lees, Mr. Bucknill, Marquess of Lorne, 
and Sir Robert Reid; Presented, and 
read the first time; to be read 
a second time upo Wednesday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 136.] 


ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION BILL. 

To provide for the Registration of 
Architects ; Ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Atherley-Jones, Sir William Codding- 
ton, and Mr. Maurice Healy ; Presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday next, and 
to be printed. 


BUILDING FEUS AND LEASES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

To amend the Law relating to Feus 
and Leases for Building in Scotland; 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Colville, 
Mr, Souttar, Mr. John Wilson (Govan), 
Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. Holborn; Pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to pe 
read a second time upon Wednesday, 
30th March, and to be printed. [Bill 
138.] 


WHITWICK AND COALVILLE GAS 
BILL. 


Reported ; Report to lie on the Table, 
and to be printed. 


Sm JAMES KITSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Colne Valley) reported from the 
Committee on Group A of Private Bills, 
That, for the convenience of parties, they 
had adjourned till Tuesday next. 


Report to lie upon Table. 


House adjourned at 5.40. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 17th March 1898. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


TORRINGTON AND OKEHAMPTON 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 

Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion that the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) 
be proposed to the House as a member 
of the Select Committee on the said Bill 
in the place of the Earl of Verulam ; 
read, and agreed to. 


Report from the Select Committee, 
That the Committee had not proceeded 
with the consideration of the Bill, no 
parties having appeared in opposition 
thereto ; read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table; the Orders made on the 7th 
March and Thursday last discharged, and 
Bill committed. 


MORLEY CORPORATION (GAS) BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion that the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) 
be proposed to the House as a member 
of the Select Committee on the said Bill 
in the place of the Earl of Verulam; 
read, and agreed to. 


MORLEY GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion that the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) 
be proposed to the House as a member 
of the Select Committee on the said Bill 
in the place of the Earl of Verulam ; 
read, and agreed to. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 

Report from the Committee of Selec- 
tion that the Lord Shute (V. Barrington) 
be proposed to the House as a member 
of the Select Committee on the said Bill 
in the place of the Earl of Verulam; 
read, and agreed to. 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION 
WAYS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Amendments. 


(TRAM- 


KINGSTOWN AND KINGSBRIDGE 
JUNCTION RAILWAY (ABANDONMENT) 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Committed. 


BUENOS AYRES NORTHERN RAILWAY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Committed. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF 
MAURITIUS BILL. [H.L.] 


Committed. 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETWOOD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS) BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Read a second time. 


FILEY GAS AND WATER BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read a second time, according to 
order. 


ABERYSTWITH GAS BILL, [H.L.] 


Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Amendments. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 
Read a first time, and to be printed ; 
to be read a second time on Monday 
next.—(The Lord Chancellor.) [No. 30.] 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


Read a first time, and to be printed. 
[No. 31.] 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 

Tus LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (the Duke of Devonsnire) : 
fy Lords, I beg to move that the Report 
of Amendments to the London University 
Commission Bill be received. 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL: I now move an Amendment 
of the Schedule of the Bill, of which I 
have given notice. It is on Page 5, Line 
9, to leave out “ By the Crown,” and in- 
sert “By Her Majesty, by the advice of 
the Privy Council.” 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at 4.35. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 17th March 1898. 





Mr. 
Three of the clock. 


SPEAKER took the Chair at 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—— 


GLOUCESTER GAS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


WRITERS TO THE SIGNET WIDOWS’ 
FUND BILL. 


Read the third time, and passed. 





RAILWAY BILL (GROUP 3). 


Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) re- 
ported from the Committee on Group 3 


{COMMONS} 
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of Railway Bills, that, for the convenience 
of parties, they had adjourned till Mon- 
day next at Twelve of the clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


NORWICH CITY WATER BILL. 
Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP B). 

Mr. A. H. BROWN (Salop, Willington) 
reported from the Committee on Group 
LB of Private Bills, that, for the conve- 
nience of parties, the Committee had ad- 
journed till Tuesday next at half-past 
Eleven o'clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 


Order for Second Reading upon Mon- 
day, 4th April, read, and discharged. 


Withdrawn. 





PETITIONS. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
From Mealsgate, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 

In favour, from Brighouse, Brigg, Ex- 
mouth, Calverley, Gainsborough, Barn- 
ton, Stokesley, Newcastle - upon - Tyne, 
Comberbach, Hereford, and Liscard; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


From Poplar, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


VACCINATION ACTS. 


From Penrith, for repeal ; to lie upon 
the Table. 



































Sales of 
RETURNS, ETC. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copy presented of Report No. 2035 [by 
' Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (SEAMEN AND STOKERS’ 
RE-ENGAGEMENT),. 


Return ordered— 


“Showing, as nearly as possible, for each 
year since 1891 (a) percentage of Seamen and 
of Stokers, severally, who re-engage to com- 
plete time for pension ; (b) percentage of Sea- 
men and Stokers, severally, who leave on ter- 
mination of first engagement, but who return 
to the Service within twelve months (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 189, of 
Session 1894); and (c) the number of Seamen 
and Stokers, severally, who leave in each nf 
the said years at the end of their first engage- 
ment and do not re-engage.”"—(Mr, Edward 
Morton. ) 
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EAST INDIA (WARS ON OR BEYOND 
THE BORDERS OF BRITISH INDIA). 


Address for— 


“Return setting out :—(1) Wars and Military 
Operations on or beyond the borders of British 
India in which the Government of India has 
been engaged since 1849, in chronological 
order ; (2) the causes of such Wars or Opera- 
tions; (3) the locality in which troops 
operated ; (4) the results obtained; (5) the 
numbers approximately of troops employed ; 
(6) the cost of such Wars or Operations (where 
shown separately in the accounts of the Govern- 
ment of India); and (7) the amount of any 
contributions towards such cost from the 
British Treasury.”"—(Mr. John Morley.) 


QUESTIONS. 


SALES OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 


Central): I beg to ask the Secretary to 


the Treasury if it is a fact that the sale 
of Parliamentary Papers to Members has 
fallen off considerably since the removal 
of the Sale Office to a remote room in 
the basement ; and if he will endeavour, 
with the co-operation of the First Com- 
missioner of Works, to place it, or a 
branch of it, in a more accessible posi- 
tion, and, if possible, near the Vote 
Office? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): The receipts from Parliamen- 
tary Papers sold at the House do not 
indicate any falling off. The average 
amount in the three years to 1890 was 
£161; to 1893, £138; to 1896, £219; 
and in the year 1896-97 the amount was 
£220. The Sale Office was removed five or 
SIX years ago in order to provide accom- 
modation more urgently required ‘or 
other purposes in the neighbourhood of 
the Lobby; and I am informed by the 
Office of Works that there is no other 
position available which would be more 
convenient to Members than the present 
one. ° 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Seeing that it is impossible to 
get papers other than those alse obtain- 
able at the Vote Office, will the right 
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hen. Gentleman, in the _ interests 
economy, consider the desirability 
other papers and publications to 
there purchased? 


Mr. HANBURY: I will consider if it 
s possible to thus provide for the sale 
f these papers. 


of 
of 
be 


UNFENCED MACHINERY. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been called to 
a shnttle-guard prosecution by Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Factories at 
Barnsley, which arose out of an injury 
to the face of Ellen Richardson by a 
flying shuttle, in which a fine of only Is. 
was inflicted upon the firm convicted ; 
and, when the promised Report on 
shuttles fenced and unfenced will be in 
possession of the House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rivtey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): My 
attention has been called to this case. I 
can only say that the Inspector brought 
the facts fully before the Bench, and 
that shuttle-guards appear to have veen 
in general use in the factory. I am 
afraid I cannot fix any date for the 
statement referred to. As I explained to 
the right hon. Baronet, there is no power 
to require occupiers to furnish returns, 
and the information has to be collected 
gradually by the Inspectors on their 
ordinary visits. I might add that the 
conditions which gave rise to the acci- 
dent in Richardson’s case appear to have 
been temporary only; and no account 
could be taken of such in the return. 


SCOTCH LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS. 


Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate when the 
Local Taxation Return (Scotland) for 
1895-96 will be published ? 


The LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GranamM Mcrray, Buteshire): I am in- 
formed that the final revise of the Local 
Taxation Returns for 1895-96 will be 
ready to go to press within the next fort- 
night, and will be issued as soon as 
possible afterwards. 


{COMMONS} 





Sorting Office. 


BOY CLERKS IN THE GENERAL Posr 
OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) ; 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, what number of hours per day 
are boy clerks engaged in the General ' 
Post Office, London; and whether any 
poy clerks are, under any circumstances,. 
kept from ten to twelve hours on duty; 
and, if so, are they paid overtime? 


Mr. HANBURY: The hours of boy 
clerks in the General Post Office are six 
a day, and, as a rule, they are not 
allowed to be employed at all on extra 
duty. In the exceptional cases in which 
they are occasionally allowed to ve so 
employed, they are either paid for the 
overtime or are allowed a corresponding 
deduction from their attendance on 
another day. On oneoccasion only, when 
the work was exceptionally heavy, two 
poy clerks were kept on duty as much as 
ten or twelve hours, and in that case 
they were paid for the overtime. 
Although the hon. Member mentions boy 
clerks only, it may be that he intended 
the question to apply also to boy 
copyists. The hours of these are fixed 
by Civil Service Regulations, and are 
39 hours a week, with a maximum of 12 
hours a week overtime. They, of course, 
are paid by the hour. 
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BELFAST SORTING OFFICE. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
all the early duties in Belfast Sorting 
Office and Belfast Parcel Office, with few 
exceptions, commence at 4 am. and 5 
a.m., and continue with three attendances 
until 8 p.m.; and if there is any pros- 
pect of the near abolition of these duties, 
seeing thet they infringe both recom- 
mendations of the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee, which the Post Office promised 
to carry into effect, viz.: that triple 
duties should be abolished, and that each 
officer should have nine hours clear in 
his own home? 


Mr. HANBURY: There are 22 men 
performing early duties in the Belfast 
sorting and parcel offices out of a total of 
60. Five of these 22 duties, how- 
ever, are exceptionally light. Four- 





Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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teen only are duties involving three 
attendances. The majority of these 
tegin at 5 am. and finish at 


8 p.m., and the more arduous duties are 
performed in rotation with the light 
duties. A revision of the sorting force 
js already under consideration with a 
view to arranging these attendances, as 
far as possible, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Tweedmouth 
Committee, but it cannot be completed 
until the question of the time of arrival 
of the day mail from England has been 
definitely settled. The hon. Member is 
mistaken in supposing that the Tweed- 
mouth Committee made any recom- 
mendation in respect to triple duties. 
They confined themselves to the recom- 
mendation that each officer should have 
nine hours’ rest at home. 


EVICTIONS IN COUNTY KERRY. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been directed to the recent eviction 
by Mr. Warden in the village of Sneem, 
county Kerry, of a man named Sullivan 
for having given shelter to an evicted 
tenant ; whether he is aware that Sulli- 
van’s rent had been punctually paid, and 
the only cause given for the eviction was 
the giving shelter to Neill and his family ; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
he can see his way to remonstrate against 
such proceedings? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. G. W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The ejectment of Sullivan was not 
for non-payment of rent, but on the title. 
The decrec for possession was obtained at 
Quarter Sessions in October, 1896, and 
was confirmed on appeal at the March 
Assizes of 1897. Sullivan had, therefore, 
a year in which to seek another place of 
abode, as he knew the eviction was pend- 
ing. The cause of the ejectment, as I 
understand, was twofold—namely, the 
filthy and insanitary state of the habita- 
tion which was in the middle of the village, 
and the fact that he sub-let half of it to 
@ man with a wife and eight children. 
These people, with Sullivan and his son, 
made up the number of 12, all crowded 
into one small hut, with half the root 
removed. 
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HIGHLAND MILITIA REGIMENTS. 


Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if it is intended to give the Militia bat- 
talions of the Seaforth Highlanders, the 
Black Watch, and the Argyle and Suther- 
land Highlanders, the uniforms of their 
Line battalions, as has been done with 
the Militia battalions of the Gordon 
Highlanders and the Cameron High- 
landers? 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): I can only repeat the 
answer I made to my hon. Friend on the 
7th May, 1896, that the undress uniform 
of the battalions of Highland Militia has 
been assimilated to that of their corre- 
sponding Line battalions ; but that, hav- 
ing regard to the heavy cost which would 
be involved, it is not considered neces 
sary to give them the full dress of the 
Line. 


Mr. WYLIE: Is it not the case that the 
Militia battalions of these regiments are 
the only ones in the Service which have 
not the same, or nearly the same, uni- 
form as these Line regiments? 


Mr. BRODRICK : I am not quite sure. 
But we cannot give these particular bat- 
talions the full dress and head-dress of 
the Line regiments on account of the 
cost. 


LAND TAX EXEMPTIONS. 

Mr. RAYMOND GREENE (Cambridge- 
shire, Chesterton): I beg to ask Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether the 
small livings exonerated from Land Tax 
by the Commissioners between 1806 and 
1822 are still entitled to exoneration ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
Land Tax has been paid by some of those 
livings, he can see his way to refund 
such sums as have been wrongfully levied 
in respect of such tax in the past? 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bracn, Bristol, 
W.): The livings in question are still 
entitled to exoneration, except in so far 
as they may have been augmented since 
the Acts ceased to operate. If the ia- 
cumbents have at any time allowed them- 
selves to be wrongfully assessed to Land 
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Tax as the quota payable by the parish 
is fixed, any sums so paid must have 
gone to the benefit of the other Land 
Tax payers in the parish, and not to the 
benefit of the revenue. I do not sez, 
therefore, how they can be compensated 
from public funds.. The responsibility 
for such errors lies between the parties 
and the local Land Tax Commissioners. 


Register of 


THE TRUCK ACTS. 

Mr. W. HAZELL (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Depariment whether his attention has 
been called to a case tried at the London 
County Sessions on 11th March ; whether 
he is aware that it appeared from the 
evidence that the accused was a fruit 
porter working in Upper Thames Street, 
and that it is the custom to pay such 
porters by tickets which can only be 
cashed at public-houses, and on con- 
dition that a proportion of the value is 
spent on beer or tobacco; and whether, 
if this custom be a breach of the Act of 
1883, prohibiting the payment of wages 
in public-houses, he will take steps to 
ensure that the law is enforced? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My attention 
has been called to this case. The 
acts as described in the Question would 
be clearly illegal, but the evidence given 
at the hearing of the case appears to 
have been either incorrect or wrongly 
reported. The actual facts appear to be 
that the wages of the porters are paid 
at the office of the society employing 
them on the men presenting the tickets 
which are given them for each box carried. 
Some of the men use their tickets to pay 
for drink, and the wages are then paid at 
the society’s office to the public-house 
keepers, on presenting the tickets, as 
agents for the men. This seems not to 
be a breach of the letter of the Act of 
1883, but I think the society ought to 
discourage the practice, by giving facili- 
ties for the payment of wages at earlier 
hours, and by refusing to pay wages to 
public-house keepers. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


{COMMONS} 
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METROPOLITAN CAB REGULATIONS. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the recommenda- 
tion of the Departmental Committee cn 
the cab service of the Metropolis, that 
the police should issue cautionary notices 
for trivial offences before taking more 
severe measures against drivers, has been 
carried out; and how many of such 
notices have been issued during the years 
1896 and 1897, and up to the present 
time in this year? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes, the recom- 
mendation has been carried out; 834 
cautionary notices were issued in 1896, 
719 in 1897, and 157 so far in the pre- 
sent year. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
would he state the cost per head re- 
spectively of students in the Queen’s Col- 
leges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If by 
the Question is meant the sum result- 
ing from the division of the amount 
of the income of the Queen’s Colleges, 
so far as they are derived from 
Imperial funds, by the number of stu- 
dents at present in attendance, then the 
figures would work out to about £20 in 
respect of Belfast College, £47 for Cork, 
and £82 for Galway College. In giving 
these figures, however, I ought to add 
that I attach very little value to them 
as representing the comparative contri- 
bution of institutions like the Queen’s 
Colleges to the cause of education. 


REGISTER OF PATENT AGENTS. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if the Departmental Committee which 
met at the Board of Trade in May, 1895, 
to consider the erasure of patent agents 
from the register on non-payment of 
renewal fees, has yet reported; and, in 
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such case, if he proposes to lay the Re- 
port upon the Table, or can state its 
general conclusions, and particularly if 
the liability under the existing law to 
pay renewal fees by agents desiring to 
remain on the register has been estab- 
lished ? 


Tus PRESIDENT or tus BOARD oF 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircure, Croydon): I 
think the Question is put under a misap- 
prehension. No Departmental Committee 
has been appointed “to consider the 
erasure of patent agents from the regis- 
ter in non-payment of renewal fees.” If 
my hon. Friend will refer to Rule 13 of 
the Patent Agent Rules, 1889, he will 
see that if an agent’s name is erased 
from the register, the Board of Trade 
may order that the name be restored, 
and that by Rule 18 the Board may 
appoint a Committee to report to them 
upon the application of a patent agent 
for the restoration of his name to the 
register. The Board appointed a Com- 
mittee of two to report their opinion as 
to whether a particular agent’s name 
should again be put apon the register. 
The Committee reported that the agent's 
name should be restored, subject to 
payment of fees ; the Board accepted the 
Report, and made an order accordingly. 
The Department is advised that agents 
desiring to remain on the register are 
legally bound to pay the prescribed fe2s. 
The Rules on the subject have been laid 
on the Table. 


TRAINED MIDWIVES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Local Government Board still issue an 
official query list, which gives the 
members of a dispensary committee a 
loophole to appoint as a dispensary mid- 
wife an untrained woman, if the medical 
officer of the district is satisfied as to 
lier fitness; if he will take steps to have 
this query list withdrawn at once; and, 
in order to protect the lives of poor 
lying-in women egainst the dangers of 
puerperai fever, if he will secure that 
in future no dispensary midwife shall be 
appointed unless she has been properly 
trained and certificated in the methods 
provided by modern science? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The query 
in the form of particulars to which 


Melinite. 


the hon. Member apparently _ refers, 
inquires whether, if the candidate 
is not provided with a_ certificate 
of competency from a lying-in hospi- 
tal, the medical officer is satisfied 


as to her competency and fitness for 
the appointment. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are most anxious that 
properly-qualified midwives should be 
appointed in every case, and in a circular 
addressed to dispensary committees in 
August, 1896, the Board suggested that 
midwives who had not already under- 
zone a course of instruction in some 
public lying-in hospitals should be 
afforded facilities for obtaining such 
instruction. The salaries attaching to 
the office of dispensary midwife are not 
sufficient in many instances to attract 
certificated candidates, and I cannot see 
my way to withdraw the query. referred 
te. I may add it is by no means certain 
that a sufficient number of certificated 
condidates would be forthcoming, even if 
the query were withdrawn. 


MELINITE. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War (1) whether he can 
inform the House if the French shells 
both for the naval and field guns are 
filled with melinite ; (2) whether melinite 
is safer than other high explosives to 
handle, is less affected by temperature, 
less liable to deterioration by lapse of 
time, and will not explode by a severe 
concussion; (3) whether exhaustive 
trials were carried out by the War Office 
during the administration of the late 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, and valuable 
results obtained; (4) whether the trials 
were continued, and if so with what 
results ; and (5) what has become of the 
Report? 


Mr. BRODRICK : It is understood that 
a percentage of the shells used in the 
French Field Artillery and Navy are 
filled with melinite. As regards the 
points named in the second paragraph of 
my noble Friend’s Question there is no 
substantial difference between melinite 
and other explosives. Exhaustive trials 
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were made with high explosives, with 
the result that the one considered the 
best has been adopted for the British 
service. The Reports on the subject are 
confidential. 


Royal College 


H.M.8. VICTORIOUS. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he can furnish the House with 
further particulars of the parting of 
two cables of H.M.S. Victorious when 
aground off Port Said; and whether the 
cables parted owing to defects or whether 
it was owing tc the heave of a sea? 


Toe SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macarrney, An- 
trim, S.): The cables parted because the 
ship was broadside on to the current and 
sea, the stern being aground and the 
cables at right-angles to the ship. The 
cables were not defective. No further 
information is available at present. 


LAND TAX REDEMPTIONS. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (1) what amount of land 
tax on Government property has been re- 
deemed during the past financial year, 
and what amount now remains to be re- 
deemed ; (2) what amount of land tax on 
private properties was redeemed during 
the past year, and what is the amount 
of the tax now remaining on the land? 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: (1) The amount of land tax 
on Government property redeemed be- 
tween 25th March, 1897, and 4th March, 
1898, was £186, and a further sum of 
about £3,300 will be redeemed be- 
fore the 31st instant. There will remain 
about £1,7v0 still unredeemed. (2) With 
reference to land tax on private pro- 
perties, I would ask my hon. Friend to 
allow me to defer my answer till I make 
my Budget speech, when I shall be able 
to make a fuller and more accurate 
statement than I could now make in 
reply to a question. 


Mr. Brodrick. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): Is it intended to redeem the 
remainder? 


Tua CHANCELLOR or rus X&X. 
CHEQUER: Yes, I think so. 


HACKETSTOWN (IRELAND) POSTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that the 
inhabitants of Knockananna, and of other 
localities in the postal district of Hackets- 
town, County Carlow, have sent to the 
Dublin postmaster a memorial praying 
for such alteration in the present arrange- 
ments as will enable the people of the 
villages referred to in the memorial to 
forward to Hacketstown, in time for the 
6 p.m. collection, replies to letters and 
telegrams received in the morning; and 
whether the Postmaster General has con- 
sidered the memorial, and will grant the 
prayer of the memorialists? 


Mr. HANBURY: The memorial re 
ferred to in a Question which the hon. 
Member placed on the Notice Paper on 
the 15th instant only reached the Dublin 
post office on the 14th instant. The Post- 
master General has, therefore, had no 
opportunity of considering the prayer of 
the memorialists, and some time must 
necessarily elapse before he can obtain 
the information required to enable him 
to arrive at a decision upon it. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, N., 
Chorley): I beg to ask the Vice-President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether a scheme for the re-organi- 
sation of the Royal College of Art has 
been before the Committee of Council? 


Tas VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
I have heard nothing of it. 
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BANGOR (IRELAND) TOWN COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the irregu- 
larities in the administration of the 
affairs of the Bangor, County Down, 
Town Commissioners, and of the urban 
sanitary authority of the district, which 
were brought under the notice of Colonel 
Studdert, Local Government Board Audi- 
tor, during his last audit of the Bangor 
township accounts, and reported by him 
to the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land, a copy of which report was trans- 
mitted to the Bangor Town Commis- 
sioners; whether further irregularities 
have been brought under the notice of 
the Local Government Board involving 
failure to account for township moneys, 
mutilation of documents, and _ other 
equally grave allegations; and will the 
Government cause to be held a local 
sworn inquiry to investigate the matters 
complained of? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Repre- 
sentations have been made _ relative 
to alleged irregularities in the accounts 
of the Bangor Town Commissioners, 
and the auditor states that, so far 
as he is aware, no erroneous entries 
were made in the accounts either with 
the intent to defraud or to render fraud 
difficult of detection, nor has there been 
any actual fraud. The next audit of 
the accounts is fixed for the 24th instant, 
when it will be open to any ratepayer 
who objects to any expenditure in the 
municipal accounts to attend before the 
auditor and bring the matter under his 
notice. Until this audit shall have 
taken place no further action is called 
for on the part of the Local Government 
Board. 


or 
N 


IRISH FISHING HARBOURS. 

Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, seeing that between 
the years 1883 and 1890 Ireland received 
free grants for the construction and ‘im- 
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fusing aid for harbour construction ex- 
cept by way of loan upon good security 
is to be limited in its operation to Eng- 
land and Scotland? 


Mr. HANBURY: The grants mentioned 
by the hon. Member came out of an Irish 
fund—the Irish Church Fund—and were 
not derived from Votes of Parliament. 
The hon. Member must be aware that it 
is not the fact that Scotland receives no 
aid for harbour construction except by 
way of loan. 


HINTERLAND OF LAGOS. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the policy of the Government 
with reference to the preservation of the 
Hinterland of the Gold Coast extends 
equally to the Hinterland of Lagos? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tas 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBeruain, Bir- 
mingham, W.): Yes, Sir. 


MONAGHAN AND CAVAN ASYLUM. 


Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) has he received a copy of a 
resolution passed at a recent meeting of 
the Governors of the Monaghan and 
Cavan Asylum, in which they call at- 
tention to the finding of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, that 
Ireland is overtaxed to the extent of 
nearly £3,000,000 per annum, and ex- 
press their opinion, that the remission 
out of past surcharges in taxation of in- 
stalments still due on building and 
equipment loans for asylums would 
prove a useful application of some of the 
moneys alleged to be overpaid in Ireland, 
and request the Government to take over 
the control of asylums as_ they have 
taken over the prisons; and (2) can he 
give effect to these recommendations in 
the, Huca} Covernment Rid? 


“ Mx. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
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FATALITIES IN BELFAST DOCKS. 


Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, has 
the report of an inquest held on Mon- 
day last by Mr. Finnigan, Belfast City 
Coroner, reached him; is he aware that 
this was the second inquest within a 
week held by Mr. Finnigan on bodies of 
men found drowned in the Clarendon 
Dock, in Belfast; that the Coroner 
strongly condemned the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners for their indifference in 
making no effort to protect life at the 
Clarendon Dock ; and that the Coroner’s 
jury found a verdict to the effect that, 
while the unfortunate deceased met his 
death by drowning, the Harbour Com- 
missioners were responsible ; and. will he 
put himself in communication with the 
Coroner and the Harbour Commissioners 
of Belfast with a view to provide some 
protection to life at dangerous places 
along the harbour? 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir. I have not received 
the report of the inquest held by the Bel- 
fast City Coroner on Monday last. As 
stated in my reply to the hon. Member 
on the 11th instant, the Board of Trade 
have no jurisdiction over the Harbour 
Commissioners in these matters, but in 
accordance with my promise I have put 
myself in communication with the Com- 
missioners with a view of ascertaining 
the facts of the case. 


Mr. MACALEESE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman also put himself in commu- 
nication with the Coroner? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARD or 
TRADE: No, Sir; I do not think that 
is necessary. 


ST. DAVID’S NATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Mr. J. WYNFORD PHILIPPS (Pem- 
brokeshire): I bee to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education (1) whether the Education 
Department have decided to place 
the St. David’; National. School, ov .the 
Annual Grant List ; (2 )svhether: the St. 
David’s School Board’ has already sup- 
plied stificiept school, aecoynmodasion ; 
and (3) whether the Sducatior Deport: | 


< 
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ment has hitherto refused to give grants 
to new schools when sufficient accommo- 
dation alreadv exists ; and, if so, why the 
St. David’s National School has been 
placed on the Annual Grant List? 


Srrk JOHN GORST: The answers to 
the first and second paragraphs are in the 
affirmative. Each case of application to 
be placed on the Annual Grant List is 
decided on its merits. The St. David's 
National School is not a new school, but 
has been maintained as a_ certified 
efficient school for upwards of 17 years, 
and the Committee of Council are unable 
to say that it is unnecessary. 


Mr. WYNFORD PHILIPPS: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if I am to 
understand that no complaints on the 
score of accommodation have been made 
by the St. David’s School Board! 


Sirk JOHN GORST: No, Sir; none. 


CAVALRY HORSES. 

Mr. WYNFORD PHILIPPS: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War what percentage of cavalry horses 
have been bought in Great Britain or 
Ireland; and what has been the average 
cost of cavalry remounts bought at home 
and abroad? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No_ horses for 
the cavalry at home have been 
bought out of the United Kingdom ; 


the cost of cavalry horses bought during 
the last financial year has averaged, at 
home, £40; in Egypt, from £25 to £30; 
in South America, £23 5s. ; and in South 
Africa, £35 to £40. The price for those 
from South America, which were for 
South Africa, covered all expenses. 


POSTMEN’S PARK. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
having regard to a licence for the re- 
moy ral of human remains from the land 
aijacent to the Postmen’s Park, on the 
‘south, side of Little Britain, St. Botolph, 
Aldersgzse, granted on 24th July, 1894, 
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but now void, whether he will, before 
granting a fresh licence, agree to hear 
objections on the part of the parish 
authorities upon material facts which 
have transpired since the granting of a 
licence in 1894? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: The licence 
in question was granted subject to the 
usual condition that, if not acted upon 
within 12 months from its date, it should 
become void. I am not in a position to 
say whether or not, under this condition, 
the licence has become void, but the ques- 
tion is under consideration. No fresh 
application has been received, and I 
should certainly give careful considera- 
tion to any representations made to me 
in the matter. 


Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for the Thirsk Division of Yorkshire, as 
representing the Charity Commissioners, 
whether, in connection with the Post- 
men’s Park, he is now aware that the 
trustees of the City Parochial Founda- 
tion were not restrained by interim 
injunction from proceeding with tle 
work, but, as stated at the trial, the 
work came to a standstill because the 
workmen refused to dig out any more 
bones, and that about half the land in 
question has never been built upon, 
being part of the churchyard of St. 
Botolph, Aldersgate, with entrance to 
Little Britain therefrom; and whether, 
as the information supplied to him is 
erroneous, the Charity Commissioners 
will make further inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances of the case? 


Toe PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. J. Grant Lawson, 
Yorkshire N.R., Thirsk and Malton): 
I find that I was misinformed when 
I stated on Monday that building 
proceedings in this matter had been 
restrained by interim injunction. The 
fact is that the trustees, to save the 
plaintiffs the expense of obtaining an in- 
terim injunction, agreed to stay proceed- 
ings pending the trial of the action for 
an injunction. The only knowledge 
which the Commissioners have as to the 
alleged refusal of the workmen to dig 
out any more bones is derived from the 
statement of the case bv the 7'mes re- 
porter in the report of the trial of the 
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action in the Zimes of January 30th, 
1896. Mr. Justice Stirling, in his judg-- 
ment, as reported in the Times, stated 
that upon the land in question, compris- 
ing a little more than 300 square yards,. 
at least seven houses had been formerly 
built, and that it was not proved that 
any part of the land formed part of the 
churchyard of St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 
except the site of a certain passage, upon 
which, however, he held that the City 
Parochial Trustees are not restrained 
from building. As the foregoing matters 
appear to be irrelevant to the question 
whether the Commissioners should with- 
hold their consent from the proposal of 
the trustees to exercise their proved 
right of building upon the land, the Com- 
missioners do not propose to institute 
any further inquiry. 


H.M.S. POWERFUL. 

CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether, in the case 
of H.M.S. Powerful, he will state what 
were the dates of the launch, the trial 
of machinery at moorings in contractor’s 
yard, contractor’s preliminary spe2d 
trials, the official trials at full power, 
the commissioning and the appointment 
of chief engineer at present in charge? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The 
are the dates asked for: 


following 
Launch, 


24th July, 1895; trial of machinery at® 


moorings in contractor’s yard, 8th June, 
1896; contractor’s preliminary speed 
trials at sea, 13th July, 1896; official 
trials at full power, 27th November, 
1896 ; commissioning, 8th June, 1897 ; 
appointment of chief engineer at present 
in charge, 2nd January, 1895. 


HONG KONG. 

Sir JOHN D. DICKSON-POYNDER 
(Wilts, Chippentiam): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any steps are being 
taken by the Government to carry out 
the recommendation of the Hong Kong 
Government—namely, that for the protec- 
tion of Hong Kong it is deemed advisable 
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to acquire from China Mirs Bay, and 
that portion of the coast line of Kowloon 
exactly opposite to Hong Kong? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, 8.W., Southport) : I 
do not think my hon. Friend can have seen 
my reply to a similar Question on Mon- 
day last, when I said that the question 
of the proper security of our possessions 
at Hong Kong has for some time past 
engaged the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Cigarette Bribes 


POST OFFICE TELEPHONES. 


Sm MARK STEWART  (Kirkcud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, if it is the practice of 
the Post Office to substitute a telephone 
for a telegraph where the guarantors 
have signed an agreement with the 
Post Office for a telegraph service ; and, 
if it is so, will he state the reasons? 


Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member is 
no doubt aware that it has been judiciously 
decided that the definition of telegraph 
includes a telephone. In agreements of 
the kind referred to there is no provision 
as to the particular form of instrument 
to be used. The guarantee for a tele- 
‘graph extension is based on the most 
, Suitable method of serving the office, 
and if a telephone is used it is because it 
offers advantages over other forms of 
telegraph apparatus, either in regard to 
initial cost, maintenance, or working. 


COMMISSION ON TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury if he can say when the Report 
of the Commission on Tuberculosis will 
be laid upon the Table? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I understand that there is to be a 
final meeting of the Commission on 
March 23rd, and that the Report will be 
signed probably at no length of time 


Mr. John D. Dickson-Poynder. 
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after that date. I have no control over 
the Commission, and I merely give the 
hon. Gentleman the best information in 
my possession. 


PORT ARTHUR. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
as representing the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, whether it has 
come to the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment if any special privileges have been 
accorded to Russia in Port Arthur; if 
so, what are they and whether they are 
likely to be of a permanent character! 


Mr. CURZON (who replied) said: 
We shave 


no knowledge of any 
special privileges having been  ac- 
corded to Russia in Port Arthur. That 


she is negotiating with China for a lease 
of that. port, and of Talienwan, has before 
been stated. 


FORCES IN THE NIGER TERRITORY. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Colo- 
nial Office Force, the Niger Company’s 
Military Force, and any other Military 
Forces in the Niger territory at the pre- 
sent time are under the clauses of the 
Mutiny Act? 


Tug FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: All the British Military forces in 
the Niger territory except the Royal 
Niger Company’s forces are subject to 
the Army Act. The Company’s forces 
are subject to regulations made by the 
Company, which are similar in their 
character to the provisions of the Army 
Act. 


CIGARETTE BRIBES TO CHILDREN. 

Mr. T. LOUGH: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he is aware that. at many general 
shops in which tobacco is sold it is 
customary to give children of nine or 
ten years of age, who buy other goods, 
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free cigarettes; and whether a regula- 
tion could be introduced which would 
make the licence of any tobacconist liable 
to forfeiture who gave tobacco in any 
form, without receiving direct money 
payment, to children under 16? 


Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I am not aware of the 
practice to which the hon. Member re- 
fers. There is no provision in the law for 
attaching such a condition as he suggests 
to the grant of a tobacco-dealer’s licence, 
and I see no ground for legislating on 
the subject. 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether, looking to Mr. 
Nicholson’s recent Report on agricultural 
banks in India and his declaration that 
success depends on incessant experiment, 
he will direct the initiation of practical 
experiments in the different pro- 
whether he will state what 
experiments, if any, have been carried 
out since 1892, when Mr. Nicholson was 
placed on this duty ; and whether he will 
state the grounds upon which sanction 
was refused to the experiment unani- 
mously recommended in 1884 by the 
Viceroy in Council, and approved by Sir 
Evelyn Baring and Sir Auckland Colvin? 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Haminton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): I have ascertained that the 
Government of India are expecting a 
report from the Government of Madras, 
pending the receipt of which they have 
suspended action on Mr. Nicholson’s 
Report. Some experiments have been 
tried by private bodies or individuals 
since 1892, but none by the Government. 
At Pages 55-58 of the Papers presented 
to Parliament in 1887 on Agricultural 
Banks in India, will be found a full state- 
ment of the circumstances in which my 
predecessor withheld his sanction from 
the proposals put forward in 1884, stat- 
ing at the same time that he was pre- 
pared to give his careful attention to 
any further or alternative proposals. 


ViNCeS ; 
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COUNTY COURT COSTS. 


Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney 
General whether he is aware that at 
a recent sitting of the Shoreditch County 
Court the judge stated that it was a 
shameful thing that County Court costs 
should be so heavy, and that he had 
noticed frequently of late that they are 
more than High Court costs ; and whether 
he will call the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the subject, with a view to 
providing a remedy? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
WessteR, Isle of Wight): I have com-- 
municated with the learned County Court 
judge, and have ascertained that he did 
not use the language attributed to him, 
nor is it the fact that County Court costs: 
are more than the High Court costs. 
The learned judge is, however, of opinion 
that the amount of the hearing fee—2s. 
in the £—at times imposes a difficulty 
in the way of poor plaintiffs. The au- 
thority for fixing the scale of costs in such 
cases is the Committee of the County 
Court Judges, who have thorough experi- 
ence in the matter. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury what Estimates he in- 
tends to take to-morrow? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-- 
SURY: The Navy Estimates. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS [EXPENSES.] 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith, Chairman of Ways and Means) in 
the Chair. ] 


Motion made and Question put— 


“That it is expedient to provide for defray- 
ing the expenses of the purchase of land and 
buildings and the construction of buildings 
and works in connection with certain Public: 
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Departments, and to authorise the issue, out of 
the Consolidated Fund, of such sums, not 
exceeding in the whole £2,550,000, as may be 
required by the Commissioners of Works for 
such purposes, and to authorise the application 
of the surplus of income above expenditure for 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1898; to the extent of £2,550,000; to the pay- 
ment of any sums hereby authorised to be 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund.” 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Doveias, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): In rising to move the 
Resolution of which I gave notice last 
night in connection with the grant to be 
asked for, for the erection of certain 
public buildings in London, I propose to 
make as short an explanation as I can 
-of the object for which the Government 
require the money, and the methods by 
which we shall seek to obtain it. For 
half a century schemes have constantly 
been put forward for re-housing Public 
Departments, for which, up to the pre- 
sent. accommodation has been acquired 
as necessity arose—in a hand-to-mouth 
fashion—a method exceedingly incon- 
venient and extremely expensive. Com- 
mittees of this House have sat and re- 
ported—always adversely—to the existing 
practice, and always in favour of providing 
proper and permanent accommodation 
im place of that given in unsatisfactory 
premises temporarily hired. The method 
at present in use is contrary to good 
administration, proper control, and 
economy. I cannot give the Committee 
-a better illustration of the inconvenience 
of the present system than the present 
condition and situation of the War Office 
buildings. None of these variows ‘baie 
ings which 
War Department were ‘janet or built 
for a public Department. They are a 
collection of old houses scattered over a 
large area, many of them ill-adapted and 
not too healthy or too well ventilated. 
The War Office is now located in some- 
thing like 11 different buildings, which 
are situated as follows:—80-91. Pall 
Mall; Winchester House, St. James’ 
Square; 5, Craig’s Court; 18, Victoria 
‘Street ; 16 and 18, Queen Anne’s Gate ; 
12, Carteret Street ; 7, Victoria Street ; 
27, Parliament Street; and 5, King 
Street. The Board of Trade is housed, 
likewise, in eight or nine buildings ; and 








the Home Office and Local Government 
Board, and Education Office. are similarly 
situated. Under such circumstances, good 
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administration and proper control are 
impossible. With regard to the question 
of economy the present system is equally 
faulty. While we are hiring these tem- 
porary buildings we are allowing large 
plots of land, most suitable and con- 
venient, to lie idle. It appeared from 
the evidence given before the Sites Com- 
mittee of 1896 that whilst the country 
is paying no less a sum than £16,000 a 
year for temporary office accommodation, 
irrespective of, and in addition to, pre- 
mises on Crown land—a sum which would 
be released if this scheme is carried 
through—it 1s allowing land of similar 
or even greater rental value to remain 
derelict. The rental of the unused land 
in Whitehall (on which Carrington House 
formerly stood) and the adjoining wilder- 
ness has been estimated at £10,000 a year, 
while the vacant land in Charles Street, 
acquired in 1866, was, in 1892, valued at 
£130,000. For 30 years, therefore, this 
has practically earned no dividend. I 
would further point out that the loss to 
the taxpayer is not represented solely 
by the cost of these temporary build- 
ings. Large sums have been sunk in 
adapting wholly unsuitable leasehold pre- 
mises to the requirements of the offices, 
whilst a multiplication of caretakers, 
office-keepers, and staff, tending to con- 
siderably increase the yearly estimates, 
has been the inevitable result of a lack 
of proper concentration. The Govern- 
ment have determined to put an end to 
this state of things, and since they took 
office have steadily worked to that end. 
In 1895 thev introduced and carried a 
Measure authorising the expenditure of 
£450,000 on the purchase of the Parlia- 
ment Street site. In 1896 they obtained 
a second Bill, authorising the compulsory 
purchase of that site. In the same year 
they appointed a Select Committee, 


“To inquire into and report on the manner 
in which the sites available for the erection of 
new buildings required for Government offices 
may best be appropriated for that purpose.’ 


That Committee recommended, first, the 
purchase of the Carrington House site 
for the erection of a War Office, and in 
1897 a Bill was introduced and carried 
authorising the expenditure of £500,000 
to that end. The Committee were 
reappointed last year, and concluded 
their labours by a further report, in 
which, inter alia, they recommended the 
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appropriation of the Parliament Street 
site for the Board of Trade, the Educa- 
tion Department, and the extension of 
the Local Government Board, and 
confirmed their opinion of the year 
before as to the fitness of the 
Whitehall site for the War Office. 
We have now acquired, or have power 
to acquire, the whole of the sites recom- 
mended by the Committee, and necessary 
to meet the requirements of the principal 
departments—the War Office, the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Trade, 
Education, and extension of Home Office 
—and now ask Parliament to give us the 
necessary money to proceed forthwith 
with the buildings. The method we pro- 
pose to adopt is to proceed by a Bill 
to provide the necessary expenses out of 
the Consolidated Fund. The advantage 
of proceeding by bill to take a lump 
sum out of the Consolidated Fund is 
apparent. It is obvious in all matters 
connected with building that it is unwise 
and uneconomical to proceed haphazard. 
A recognised scheme must be settled, and 
the work steadily proceeded with. This 
course is exceedingly difficult under the 
system of annual Estimates. Money 
available one year may not be forth- 
coming the next. A prolonged frost or 
bad weather may stop the works, and 
the money voted for the year is not 
nearly all spent, the balance has to be 
returned to the Exchequer, and the 
money has to be re-voted in a following 
Session. Our method also settles defi- 
nitely the adoption of the schemes, and 
removes them from risks of changes of 
policy which have been so fatal in, the past. 
The items of the sum we ask for are made 
up as follows :—War Office (for works re- 
commended by Select Committee): we 
ask first for £475,000 for the building 
of the War Office, to be erected on the 
Whitehall site—that is the site formerly 
occupied by Carrington House, and the 
adjoining land, including Whitehall 
Place. It contains an area of 76,000 
square feet net. The area is slightly 
larger than that asked for by the War 
Department, thus leaving room for 
future expansion if required. We ask 
for £600,000 for the erection of the 
buildings on the Parliament Street site, 
to house the Board of Trade, Education 
Office, and extension of the Local 
Government Board, with another 
£100,000 for completion of purchase of 
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site—making in all £700,000. This 
proposal carries with it the widening of 
Parliament Street. In addition to these 
buildings, all of which. were recom- 
mended by the Select Committee of last 
year, for the completion of the Admi- 
ralty as now arranged, we ask £125,000, 
together with £150,000 to provide for a 
further extension to be built on sites al- 
ready in our possession. This is an ex- 
tension rendered necessary by the in- 
crease of staff at the Admiralty, in con- 
sequence of the recent large increase of the 
Navy, making in all, for the Admiralty, 
£275,000. We also ask for £300,000 
for Post Office buildings. It is proposed 
to obtain, for further Post Office accom 
modation, the building in Queen Vic- 
toria Street now owned by the Savings 
Bank. This building is barely large 
enough for its present occupants, and 
quite unequal to extension, which will 
soon be necessary. It is proposed to 
build a new Savings Bank at West 
Kensington, and to purchase the present 
Savings Bank for Post Office branches 
now in inconvenient temporary hired 
buildings. Lastly, we ask for £800,000 
for the completion of the South Ken- 
sington buildings for science and art. 
The completion of these buildings has 
long been demanded by the House and 
the public. In 1891 a decision was come 
to to proceed with a building to complete 
the accommodation for the Art Museum, 
and for housing the administrative 
branch of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Plans were actually prepared by 
Mr. Aston Webb, and accepted, for a 
building to occupy the land on the south 
side of the museum site, facing Cromwell 
Road, but the resources at the disposal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer unfortu- 
nately did not admit of the grant of the 
necessary funds. Hence the scheme has 
been in abeyance. Since that scheme was 
formulated, and in consequence of the 
report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, it has been in contemplation to 
move .to the Education Office the secre- 
tariat of the Science and Art De- 
partment, and further, a _ decision 
has been arrived at—based ona 
recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee on South Kensington Museum of 
last year—to remove the official resi- 
dences and certain other buildings, which 
were considered a source of danger from 
fire. With this additional space at our 
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disposal]. it is possible to provide, on the 
eastern side of Exhibition Road, the 
necessary accommodation for both art 
and science. It is, therefore, intended 
to erect, in addition to the building pro- 
posed in 1891, further buildings which 
will complete the frontage on both Crom- 
well and Exhibition Roads, and which, 
in the opinion of the Government, will 
amply meet the requirements of both 
branches (of art and science) for many 
branches of art and science for many 
years to come. These items—namely, 
War Office, £475,000 ; Parliament Street 
offices, £700,000; South Kensington, 
£800,000; Admiralty, £275,000; and 
Post Office, £300,000—bring the total 
up to £2,550,000. I ought, however, to 
mention that there will ultimately be a 
very considerable set-off to this figure 
by the release and disposal of the War 
Office buildings and site in Pall Mall, 
and of that of the Board of Trade in 
Whitehall, the estimated value of which, 
together with the capitalisation of rent 
now paid for temporary offices, will 
amount to over £1,000,000. The 
Government do not maintain that this 
is a final and complete scheme for hous- 
ing all the Government Departments, but 
they consider it meets all the pressing 
needs of the service. They earnestly re- 
commend it to the Committee in full con- 
fidence that the necessary supplies will 
be granted, and in the conviction that 
it will materially facilitate the admini- 
stration of the service, greatly improve 
the approaches to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and add largely to the architec- 
tural beauty of the Metropolis. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I should just like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, in order that we may some- 
what more clearly comprehend, what he 
contemplates doing in Parliament 
Street. It has been the almost invari- 
able rule in these matters to invite a 
number of architects to send in plans, 
from which one is selected and worked 
upon. Now, it appears to me that, 
although we may get a more or less 
beautiful building externally, these 
gentlemen are not conversant with the 
requirements of public offices internally ; 
and the rigbt hon. Gentleman will bear 
me out when I say there is an absence 


The First Commissioner of Works. 
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of fitting accommodation in the public 
buildings at the present time. 
reason why the Department should not 
build these premises themselves. [The 
First Commissioner of Works: We have 
no plans.| I have not entered into 
the question of whether you have 
plans or not. The point which [ 
am desirous of urging is. that it is cer- 
tainly undesirable to invite a number of 
architects to compete when there are 
officials in the Board of Works Depart- 
ment who thoroughly understand what is 
required in the internal arrangements of 
a public office, and I should have thought 
they could have built it themselves more 
conveniently, having regard to their 
knowledge of the accommodation 
required. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): Before the right hon. Gentle 
man replies I should like to inquire what 
is the extent of the area, of which he 
spoke, of the Park Street site. I did not 
quite follow that. As I understood my 
right hon. Friend, the site includes one 
side of Parliament Street, both sides of 
King Street, and then continues west- 
wards. What I wish to ascertain is 
whether it includes all the ground right 
up to St. James’s Park. The right hon.. 
Gentleman spoke of the undesirability 
of purchasing the site piecemeal. Now, 
I remember very well some years ago, 
when it was in the power of the Govern- 
ment to acquire, for a similar scheme, at 
a price very much less than at present, 
the site which is now referred to; but 
that scheme was abandoned, and a very 
great deal has been done since in the 
shape of buildings of a modern charac- 
ter, which has greatly enhanced the value 
of the land, and which involves a con- 
siderable expenditure in excess of what 
would have been necessary for the pur- 
chase of the site had the original scheme 
been carried out. What I desire to know 
is, whether the Government now contem- 
plate taking the whole of the land from 
Parliament Street, through King Street, 
and up to St. James’s Park, or whether 
they contemplate leaving a fringe of land 
between the Park and King Street, the 
value of which may become enormously 
enhanced by the time it is required for 
Government purposes. And while I am 
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upon the subject of land I should like 
to ask my right hon. Friend, in connec- 
tion with the Post Office at St. Martin’s- 
leGrand, whether he has ever inquired 
as to the price which those sites would 
realise, having regard to the value of 
land in the City and whether it has 
ever occurred to him that the sale of 
the Government interest in that land 
and the Post Office buildings would be a 
very profitable bargain to the country. 
We have already been compelled to split 
up the Post Office and branch out in one 
place and another, and I should like to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
does not think that the concentration of 
the Post Office upon some site to be 
acquired would be desirable. With re- 
gard to Parliament Street, I do urge 
the right hon. Gentleman that, whatever 
his intentions are with regard to the 
buildings, he will take the whole of the 
land now, instead of acquiring it piece 
meal. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): The people 
of Ireland are strongly opposed to the 
enormous sums that are being voted for 
the Army and Navy, and we are also 
opposed to this increased expenditure 
on the War Office. We are opposed to 
it because, fram the Irish point of view, 
we think it is adding insult to injury, 
when we have a claim for the adjust- 
ment of the financial relations between 
Ireland and England, instead of our 
getting any opportunity of adjusting 
them, we see this kind of expenditure 
rising up by leaps and bounds. Eng- 
land, no doubt, is rioting in the super- 
abundance of her unparalleled prosperity, 
but the people in Ireland are starving, 
and an expenditure which brings no kind 
of benefit to that country is an outrage 
upon the Irish people. English Radicals 
appear to have forgotten the traditions 
of their Party in these modern days. I 
remember very well, in the old days, that 
I never heard an increase of expenditure 
proposed, especially for ornament, with- 
out a leading member of the Radical 
Party rose up and opposed it. Looking 
at this proposal from the point of view 
of the true Radical spirit, I cannot under- 
stand why it has not been opposed. I 
cannot understand why the demand for 
nearly half a million sterling to bwld 
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a new War Office is not made the occa- 
sion for obtaining some assurance that 
there will be some reform in the adminis- 
tration of the War Office. I have seen 
columns in the 7’imes day after day from 
the hon. Member for West Belfast and 
the right hon. baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean and other great autho- 
rities on War Office administration, point- 
ing out that the waste and inefficiency and 
overmanning of the War Office is a scan- 
dal to the Government of this country. 
Now, as I understand, without the 
smallest assurance or promise of any 
serious attempt to reform the War Office 
administration, the House of Commons 
is solemnly asked to vote half a mil- 
lion sterling for its further accommods- 
tion. I do not know whether the pre- 
cise demand of the Government for the 
extension of the War Office entails, but 
I suppose it does, the employment of 
further clerks. I am strongly opposed 
also to the proposed extension of the 
Admiralty Office. I remember last 
year, or the year before, that a demand 
was made and large sums were 
voted with respect to the Admiralty 
Office, the foundations of which were 
found, upon excavation, to be insecure, 
and now we are asked to grant a further 
£160,000, in order to increase the accom- 
modation of the Admiralty. The next 
demand, I apprehend, will be for the 
salaries for the new clerks, when there 
is accommodation for them. For my own 
part, and on behalf of other Radicals, if 
I can get them to support me, I shall 
divide against this Resolution. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I do not agree with the 
hon. Member for East Mayo in his view 
of economy ; nor do I think that that is 
a question which really arises here, 
because when you determine upon an ex- 
penditure for the Army and Navy it is 
certainly a distinct question as to 
whether or not those Services should be 
properly provided with places in which 
they should be administered. A great 
deal of work requires to be done in order 
to facilitate the administration of a great 
many offices of State, and anyone ac- 
quainted with the matter will readily 
admit that. I think my right hon. 
Friend the First Commissioner of Works 
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did scant justice to his predecessor when 
he said this was first discovered in 1895, 
because in the last Administration he 
had already begun providing plans for 
public buildings, and especially doing 
that work with reference to King Street. 
I only put in that claim. No doubt. this 
is a much larger and more expensive pro- 
posal than that which we had contem- 
plated, and I only rise for the purpose 
of pointing out that this is only a pre- 
liminary and necessary financial resolu- 
tion. The matter in general and in 
detail will be dealt with by a Bill, and 
upon that Bill it will be open to all 
of us to discuss the propriety of each 
of these proposals and the amount of 
money which we shall agree shall be 
spent upon them. I confess it seems to 
me that some of the sums are porten- 


tous. I think the expenditure of 
£800,000 on South Kensington is a 
startling amount. It is double the 


amount which is to be expended upon 
the War Office; but I shall reserve alli 
criticism to these proposals until the 
Bill itself is brought before us. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he thought 
that these public buildings would not 
only redound to the credit of the Ad- 
ministration, but would also add to the 
decoration of the metropolis. I wish I 
had that confidence. I cannot say that 
that has been my experience with regard 
to public buildings. which have been 
erected during the last 20 years. I am 
reminded of the lines of Byron, in which 
it was asserted of certain poetry that 
“The most recent was the least decent,” 
and I say that the most recent public 
buildings erected in succession appear 
worse than the others. There is one 
thing I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will bear in mind as a condition which 
has been totally overlooked in the past, 
which is that the building of these public 
offices should have some reference to the 
uses for which they are intended. That 
is a thing which has been totally dis- 
regarded in the past, as I can testify my- 
self, in that great block of buildings 
which includes the Home Office, the 
Foreign Office and the Colonial Office. It 
is impossible to conceive places less 
adapted for the purposes for which they 
were intended. I am told that the 
modern Admiralty, in that respect, is an 
improvement, and that there are rooms 
there which are fitted for the purposes 
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of those who occupy them ; but in these 
various great blocks in Whitehall that is 
not so. Even on a midsummer day, 
when you come from the public offices 
in Whitehall and wish to go to the 
Foreign Office, you cannot get there ex- 
cept by going through a passage lighted 
by gas. Then look at the Royal Courts 
of Justice and this House. I do not 
know whether the building which has 
been erected for the accommodation of 
the police at Westminster Bridge can 
be regarded as a decoration to the metro 
polis, but it is rather inferior, in my 
opinion, in architectural beauty to the 
premises of Messrs. Crosse and Black- 
well, which face it on the other side of 
the river; and I really hope, if we are 
going to spend two millions and a half 
of money, or anything like that sum, on 
modern buildings, we shall proceed on 
some different plan to that which has 
been adopted in the past, and which has 
proved to be most unsatisfactory. The 
question put by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Thanet is as to whether the 
Parliament Street site is to go down to 
St. James’s Park, or whether it is to 
stop short and leave a portion between 
King Street and the Park. That is a 
question of expense which has to be con- 
sidered, and one of those matters which 
in my opinion we may properly discuss 
when the Bill is brought before us. The 
Bill, I presume, will contain a schedule 
of the various provisions which have to 
be made to these various buildings, but 
we do not bind ourselves—I should like 
to hear this from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—if we take these pre 
liminaries in this Resolution, we do not 
by that bind ourselves. [The Cnav- 
CELLOR of the Excnegver: Oh, no!| 
Then we can discuss those matters when 
the Bill comes before us. So far as the 
Resolution merely asserts the proposi- 
tion that a sum of money shall be, and 
in my opinion would be, economically 
expended in further buildings for the 
administration of these offices, I shall 
certainly support it. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): As a Mem- 
ber of the two Select Committees which 
sat to inquire into the advisability of 
further public Government buildings I 
support the Resolution moved by the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, and in 
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doing so I wish to say it is not neces- 
sary for any Member of this House to 
identify himself with the deification of 
Tommy Atkins and the military spirit 
prevalent in this country in so doing. 
Neither isit necessary to associate oneself 
with any views as to the readjustment 
of the financial arrangements between 
England and Ireland. I share the views 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo. Yet 
I support this Motion, and I contend, if 
we want a substantial and permanent 
reform of the War Office, the most effec- 
tive method by which that can be 
brought about is by bringing the War 
Office officials into a decent building 
where they could be subjected to the 
public gaze, where we shall no longer 
find talent hidden and incompetence ob- 
scured, and that Members of Parliament 
should have an opportunity of going into 
a decent place when they require informa- 
tion instead of the present rabbit-warren 
in which the Government officials hide 
their diminished heads. I think a new 
building is necessary. With regard to 
the criticisms which have been passed 
with respect to certain of the public 
buildings which have recently been 
erected, I would suggest that the way out 
of that difficulty would be to allow Sir 
John Taylor, the excellent superintendent 
of the Chief Commissioner of Works, to 
<o-operate with the architects who are 
tendering plans. He has had a long 
and varied experience of great buildings, 
he is a man of great ability, and he 
knows exactly what is wanted in large 
public offices ; and I venture to say that if 
the plans and specifications are submitted 
to the utilitarian experience of Sir John 
Taylor that difficulty will be removed. 
The building to which the Leader of the 
Opposition has referred. I believe. will 
be removed. I agree with that general 
view. This is for its purpose a very 
large sum, £2,500,000, but I would ask 
those Members of the House who were 
rot here when the First Commissioner of 
Works spoke to remember that as a 
set-off to that £2,500,000 there is 
£1,000,000, in consequence of rents 
being saved and land which is vacant 
being now utilised. if the proposals of 
the Bill are carried out. I know nothing 
more detrimental to good administration 
and to the proper control of municipal 
or Government officials -than that of 
doing away with the old and detached 
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and too numerous buildings in which 
many Government officers and officers of 
municipalities are compelled to do their 
work. A large number of old, detached 
buildings are costly to preserve from 
the fact that they need an extraordinary 
sum for cleaning and watching, and 
where you have a large staff in detached 
buildings the amount of supervision and 
control is hardly worth the name, and 
the result is that the staff gets lax in its 
administration, and the only way out of 
it is to follow the example which com- 
mercial concerns and banks adopt; that 
is, to mass our staff into one perfectly- 
equipped building and have perfect 
control and rigorous supervision. Any- 
cne who has been to the Board of Trade 
buildings on business must frankly 
admit that that building is a disgrace 
to any public department. Why the 
officials at the Board of Trade do not 
organise a strike against working in 
that building, and why the President of 
the Local Government Board has not 
scheduled it as an insanitary area, I 
cannot conceive. It is a disgrace to 
any Government, and I am glad to hear 
that the Board of Trade will get into the 
new offices in Parliament Street shortly. 
We all of us agree, those who have been 
en the Committee, at any rate, that the 
Educational Department is sadly in need 
of better accommodation. I have heard 
with pleasure from the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. that a large part of the 
staff at South Kensington will be able to 
be housed in Parliament Street, where 
they ought to have been housed many 
years ago. The increasing demand on 
the Local Government Board by the 
extension of municipal life in this 
country necessitates that that Board 
should have more room at its disposal, 
and, consequently, with regard to the 
Board of Trade and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Chief Commissioner of 
Works has more than made out his case. 
Now,,.Sir, I have one other thing to add, 
and it is based upon the experience of 
the South Kensington Museum. I trust 
that in all the new offices that are to be 
erected the Chief Commissioner of Works 
will stipulate that beyond the fireman 
and a few necessary policemen and the 
caretakers, no official residences will be 
incorporated in the new offices or in the 
new buildings. From every point of 
view that is an advantage. There is 
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no competent chief of a fire brigade who 
will not contend that to have official 
residences in a public building ‘s a source 
of danger to that building itself, and in 
the course of our investigations with 
regard to the South Kensington Museum 
we found that while the Department were 
clamouring for increased accommodation 
for objects improperly housed at present 
102 rooms were occupied by officials 
who had absolutely no right to claim 
house accommodation on that particular 
staff. Now, I rejoice that the Chief 
Commissioner of Works has had the 
eourage to clear out those officials, lock, 
stock, and barrel, and I sincerely trust 
that when any of these officers are 
elected there will be no official on any 
account whatever allowed to quarter him- 
self in very decent and palatial accom- 
raodation at the expense of the country. 
With regard to the expense of South 
Kensington Museum, £800,000 does 
seem a very large amount to spend on 
the finishing of the South Kensington 
Museum building. But, Sir, if any 
foreigner who has come to England and 
has made himself acquainted with one of 
the finest collections in the world, 
which the South Kensington Museum 
undoubtedly possesses, he is ashamed of 
the way that collection has been housed. 
Looking at the Museum from the main 
road. it looks like a cross between a 
tramway stable and a goods vard—at 
any rate, it is not much like a museum 
or an educational centre. And now 
that the Brompton Oratory is finished, 
and there are many fine buildings being 
built in close proximity to South 
Kensington, I hope the Government will 
not be influenced by any criticisms as to 
the amount of money necessary to finish 
this work, but will press forward with 
the completion of that excellent insti- 
tution as soon as possible. I trust that 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, before 
the plans are finally determined upon, 
willexhibit them in the tea-room vf the 
Houss of Commons. I would go further 
and suggest, if it were possible, to get 
together from Members of the House a 
small committee of those who are 
acquainted with official municipal ad- 
ministration, and with the housing of 
staff, coupled with one or two permanent 
officials, like Sir John Taylor. We could 
then discuss the buildings which are to 
be erected out of this money free from 
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the pertinent criticisms to which the 
Leader of the Opposition has subjected 
some of the Government buildings 
recently erected. Having sat on some of 
these Committees during the past two 
years, and as one who does not share the 
extravagant views put forward, both on 
the War Office Vote and many other 
items of expenditure, I believe as an 
economist that it is an economical thing 
to have the offices for the Government 
staff large and commodious, and the staff 
well housed in decent, healthy oftices 
with every accommodation, if we want 
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the government of this country well 
carried out. It is because this sung 


meets : long-felt want that I support 
the Motion, and I trust the House will 
do the same. 


Sr HENRY CAMPBELI-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs): I merely wish ta 
relate 


circumstance within 


knowledge which at once confirms the 


a my own 
view taken by the Government of the 
necessity of what they are going to do, 
and also to support the criticism made 
by my hon. Friend near me on some 
In 1&74 there 
was a change of Government, and the 
present Lord Cranbrook was then ap- 
pointed Secretary for War. The first 
thing he did was to go over to the office 
to which he had been appointed, and he 
was so shocked and horrified by the con- 


of our recent buildings. 


dition of that office—to use the expres- 
sion he employed in speaking of it to me 
—shocked at the idea that gentlemen 
should be invited to serve the country 
in such wretched places as we provide 
for them, that he brought the matter 
before his colleagues, and as at that very 
moment the large block of buildings now 
occupied by the Home Office and the 
Local Government Board had just beem 
completed, he said-—— 

“T will not be responsible for keeping my 
clerks in such a place as the War Office while 
there is this other oftice in which they can ke 
placed. I therefore claim the first right to the 


new buildings for the officials of the War 
Office.” 


This was agreed to by the Government 
ef the day, and the heads of the War 
Department went down and inspected 
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the new building, and when they came 
Lack they said to Mr. Gathorne-Hardy— 


“Let us stay where we are, because, bad az 
the old buildings are, and founded as they 
are upon a series of disused cesspools, we 
prefer them to the ghastly, ghostly, uncom- 
fortable, dark, draughty, incommodious, incon- 
venient building which you have been good 
enough to build for us.” 


However, Mr. Lowther, that was 24 years 
ago, and since that time the cesspools 
under the War Office have been dis- 
covered and dealt with, but the incon- 
venience has remained, and has become 
aggravated since then, so that it is 
certainly high time that a new War 
A)fiice was erected, That was the opinion 
formed by experienced servants of the 
amost modern building that had then been 
erected, I entirely agree with what my 
right hon. Friend has said. We do not 
want those dark corridors and those 
enormous rooms. The dignity and com- 
fcrt of a room do not depend upon its 
size, but upon its proportions, and I can 
conceive of nothing more injurious to the 
despatch of public business than that 
public servants, who are heads or sub- 
ordinate members, should be obliged to 
serve the country in such places as even 
in most of our more modern buildings 
they are obliged to live. 


Mr. L. H. 
Bodmin) : 
tions I should like to make with refer- 
ence to the Motion before the House. My 
nght hon. Friend the First Commissioner 


COURTNEY (Cornwall, 


There are one or two observa- 


of Works proposes to remove the Post 
Office Savings Bank in Queen Victoria 
Stre c. I 


thought of the terrible waste which is 


confess that I have often 


involved in the maintenance of that 


building. ‘The second part I should like 
to draw attention to is that this Motion 
before the Committee is not one which 
merely relates to the building, but the 
main preposal of the First Commissioner 
of Works involves the withdrawal . of 
22,500,000, which is taken out cf the 
surplus of the present year. To do this 
is no doubt a very convenient thing, but 
apart from this sum being appropriated 
for this purpose it should be re 
membered that this surplus ought to be 
applied to the reduction of the National 
Debt. If it is going to be appropriated 
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for this purpose, it means an increase in 
the National Debt, and practically we 
are making this expenditure by the out- 
lay of capital for the repayment of which 
there is no provision whatever. I think 
we ought to feel a little more than we 
do the importance of this matter, and 
pay some attention to the machinery we 
have kept up for the redemption of the 
National Debt, and the Committee 
shotid not allow this surplus to be ap- 
propriated for this purpose without some 
compensating provision being made. I 
do think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would do well to consider whether it 
would not be expedient to establish con- 
temporaneously with the appropriation of 
this sum for the building of these offices 
some provision to provide the raising 
within a limited number of years of an 
annual sum which would repay what will 
be otherwise lost for the purposes of re- 
deeming the permanent burdens of the 
people. I do not think we are justified 
in appropriating sums of this kind with- 
out making provision for their repay- 
ment, and this matter should not be lost 
sight of. I hope the Committee will 
consider this matter before the present 
proposal leaves the House, for it is a 
point to which we should have attention 
called at once. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): There are two points of view 
from which to look at this question— 
With regard 
to the English point cf view, several 
English have already 
spoken upon it, but I wish to reiterate 


the English and the Irish. 
Members 


what has been raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Mayo. Our point 
of view is that we are compelied to pay 
cne-twelfth of the expenditure of this 
country, whereas our real proportion is 
only about one-twenticth, and wo are 
obliged to pay that which is a far larger 
The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or any other Member of the 
Government has not given any indication 
of a desire to remedy this grievance, and 
as long as it exists it is our duty to seize 
every opportunity of bringing the matter 
before this House. Mr. Lowther, the 
grievance which this causes is made a 
little worse by the fact that this 
£200,000, which Irishmen contribute 


amount than is just. 
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to, is to be spent entirely in London, 
without a single penny of it going for 
the benefit of Ireland. Secondly, this 
large sum of money is to be spent at a 
time when there is real distress existing 
in many of the poor agricultural districts 
of Ireland. For these reasons I wish to 
protest against this expenditure. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: The right hon. Gentleman 


the Leader of the Opposition has very 
rightly called my attention to a slip 


of 


memory upon this occasion, and 
that is the omission I made in not 
paying a tribute to the very great 


assistance which has been rendered me 
hy the furtherance of this scheme by my 
predecessor in office, for it has given me 
an early opportunity of bringing this 
question forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman has made allusion to the un- 
fortunate condition of the Government 
offices. Well, I share with the 
Leader of the Opposition the opinion 
that many of our public buildings raised 
in recent years have not given that 
amount of accommodation which was 
required and felt to be necessary. I 
know well the rcom in which the right 
hon. Gentleman was content to sit for 
a number of years, and I am quite 
certain that no one will consider that the 
room is sufficiently commodious to 
properly transact the business of this 
Department. Now, Sir, I hope the 
Committee will not press me to go into 
many details, inasmuch as there will be 
future opportunities afforded to consider 
the Bill in Committee. With regard to 
the question which the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton. raised, as 
to the appointment of architects, I may 
say that it is certainly not the inten- 
tion of the Government to go to public 
competition on this subject, because I 
think it is generally admitted that this 
practice has failed in the past, and 
that it is a rather dangerous policy. 
I venture to think that by adopting the 
policy they propose to pursue, of them- 
selves seeing, through Sir John Taylor, 
who will act as their assessor, that the 
interior of the offices is such as will 
meet the requirements of the case, 
and then appointing an architect for the 
purpose of clothing the building, they are 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 


Sir, 
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more likely to get offices which will meet 
the requirements of the public service, 
and give a certain amount of comfort 
to those who are compelled to work in 
them. At all events, I assure the Com- 
mittee that the best endeavours of myself 
and my Department will be made to see 
that proper accommodation is afforded 
in the offices, and, at the same time, 
that a fit and proper elevation, and one 
which is in keeping with the surround- 
ings, will be secured. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet asked me with regard to the siie 
in Parliament Street. The site is 
bounded by Parliament Street in a line, 
more or less, with the existing Home 
Office. I say more or less because 
it might be necessary for architectural 
purposes to go back from the line drawn 
from the Home Office to one in align- 
ment with the Treasury. It will be 
bounded on the other sides by the build- 
ing of the Institute of Civil Engineers, by 
Charles Street, and by Delahay Street. 
So far as I am concerned, I should like 
to have acquired Delahay Street and 
the remainder of Great George Street, 
but I do not know if the Committee 
would have been in the same frame of 
mind as they are in now if I had asked 
them for the expenditure of another 
million of money, which the extension 


of the scheme would have _ cost. 
We have felt that a large demand 
has been made upon Parliament for 


these buildings, and we did not think 
it right to ask for a larger sum of money 
than was required to provide those 
buildings for the public service, which 
we thought were absolutely necessary. 
The hon. Member for Battersea has 
asked me with regard to the official resi- 
dences at South Kensington. It is the 
intention of the Government to remove 
those residences, and we hope by that 
means to obtain a good portion of the 
site, which would be available for the 
erection of buildings. In regard to 
another question raised by the Member 
for Battersea, I entirely agree with him 
that there should be no official residences 
I have al- 
ways held very strongly that an office 
is much safer in charge of a night watch- 
man and fireman than it could possibly 
be in charge of an officer who lives in 
the house and has open grates and other 
means of creating a conflagration. My 
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right hon. Friend the Member for the Isle 
of Thanet asks me whether we have con- 
sidered the possibility of getting rid of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. The Government have 
not taken that into consideration, but they 
have gone some way to meet the views 
of my right hon. Friend by deciding that 
the extension of the Savings Bank shall 
be built at South Kensington, where 
land can be obtained at a cheap price, 
rather than in the City, where we should 
have to pay through the nose for our 
site. I do hope that, having answered 
these queries of my hon. Friends, they 
will allow us to pass this Resolution. 


Me. T. C. T. WARNER (Stafford, Lich- 
field): Does this scheme include the 
carrying through of a street from the Mall 
into Whitehall? I hope the vacant spaces 
will be built over at once, and that they 
will not be left empty for a long time as 
they have been in the past. I must say 
I do not like the system of payment out 
of the surplus, because it is a wrong sys- 
tem. An amount of money ought to ide 
paid year by year as it is expended. The 
sums ought to go into a yearly account 
and not be confused in this way by pay- 
ing expenditure out of capital. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: There is 


one question I should like to ask. It 
has been suggested by one hon. Member 
that the £1,000,000 which will be re- 


ceived for the spaces which will be avail- | 
able when the new offices are built will | 


be deducted from the £2,500,000. Is 
that so? Is the calculation made on the 
basis of that £2,500,000, or will it be 


less by the £1,000,000 we shall receive? | 


*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER 


WORKS: Less by £1,000,000 sterling, 
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the value of the site and premises rex 
leased. 


Mr. E. MORTON (Devonport): Will 
the right inform us 
if the design decided upon will enable the 
possibility of future extension? A most 
conspicuous instance of what I mean isthe 
case of the Law Courts. They were decided 
upon during the administration of the 
late Mr. Ayrton. The original design 
contemplated one large hall out of which 
the courts were to open as they used to 
do in Westminster Hall. The size of the 
hall was something like that of West- 
minster. That was objected to on the 
ground of expense, and the result is that, 
instead of having the courts opening into 
one hall, we have a large corridor with a 
defective system of ventilation, and then 
we have a large sum expended ona hall in 
the middle. The money has been abso- 
lutely thrown away. I only mention that 
| as an instance of what has been done in 
| the past. I should like to know whether 
| the design is such as to allow further 
' extension. 


hon. Gentleman 





*THE 


FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: It is intended that the 


design shall be capable of extension 
hereafter. The scheme does not in- 
clude the extension of the Mall, but the 
Government have decided to open the 
Mall into Whitehall. They cannot do so 
yet, as the buildings standing there are 
now in use by the Admiralty. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 265; 
Noes 15. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) BILL. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Riven, Croydon): 
In moving the Second Reading of this 
Bill I do not propose to trouble the 
House with a long account of the origin 
of lighthouses or of the management of 
I think, however, in justice I 
ought to say one cr two words in order 


them. 


to show that light dues have always been 
paid, or rather the lighthouses erected, 
I there- 
fore presume that the shipping interest 


by the shipping community. 


has become accustomed to charge dues 
on these lighthouses. I say so because 
]1 see my hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn is to move a Resolution 
antagonistic to the Bill. Prior to 1853 
no light dues were charged for any light- 
houses, except under special Acts of 
Parliament or patents. Formerly tolls 
were collected by the bodies or the 
private individuals who owned them, and 
the principle of collection was “ use ”— 
so inuch per ton for every time of pass. 
ing a light. Subsequently all private 
interests in English lights were bought 
up by the community and vested in 
Trinity House, under Acts of George IV. 
The Scotch lights were under the chargo 
of the Commissioners of Northern Licht- 
houses, incorporated in 1798, and the 
first principle of levying the tolls undes 
the Scotch system was by payment per 
voyage. Subsequently, this was altered 
to payment by “use,” or payment for 
each light passed. Irish lights were 
under the charge of the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights, constituted in 1867, and 
the principle of levying has always been 
that of “use.” Itwill thus be seen that 
from the earliest times the cost of main- 
taining lights was met by a charge of one 
kind or another on passing shipping. 
In 1853 the Mercantile Marine Fund 
was established. by an Act which also 
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| charged the Board of Trade with the 
| general superintendence of matters re- 


lating to the mercantile marine; this 
Act was repealed in 1854, and its principal 
provisions were embodied with others 
in the Act of 1854. That Act charged 
the Board of Trade with the administra- 
tion of the lighthouse service, local 
marine boards, mercantile marine offices, 
ete. All the lighthouses of the United 
Kingdom are now under the control, free 
of charge, of the three lighthouse authori- 
ties—Trinity House, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lighthouses, and the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights; of these Trinity 
House has a certain control over Scotch 
and Irish lights. These dues have not 
been hitherto wholly applied to the 
lighthouse service, and it has been one 
of the standing complaints of the ship- 
ping industry that dues collected for the 
purpose of lighting the coast are applied 
to the payment of certain establishment 
charges which have nothing to do with 
lights. That is the case, but the Act of 
1854 charged the fund not only with 
the expenses of the lighthouse service, 
but with the expenses of the local marine 
boards, the mercantile marine offices, the 
survey of passenger ships, the life-saving 
service, and the Receiver of Wrecks. On 
the other hand, the fund was credited 
not only with the dues collected for the 
lights, but with the fees for the engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen, for the 
examination of officers, and other mat- 
ters. In 1876 the survey staff expenses 
were transferred from the Mercantile 
Marine Fund to the Exchequer, and in 
1882 they were, with some fresh 
charges, again placed on the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, and certain other fees 
credited to the fund. The result to the 
Mercantile Marine Fund was a further 
charge of £46,000, and to meet this 
transfer of charge the Government made 
a contribution of £40,000, which since 
that time has appeared upon the Votes. 
The difference between £40,000 and 
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£46,000 was considered to be an equiva- 
lent for certain services rendered to the 
fund by various Government Depart- 
ments. The fees payable on the engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen were 
abolished in 1882, and that put a 
further charge upon the lighthouse dues, 
because there were no fees in mitigation 
of that expense. As far as I can gather 
the reason for the abolition of those fees 
was that it was thought to be in the 
interest of the shipowners and seamen. 
The fact that the fund has a large 
balance of £296,000 rendered it possible 
to abolish those fees, and they were 
abolished. In 1884 the light dues were 
reduced to the extent of £100,000. The 
result of that reduction was. that in 
1886-87 all the investments of the Func 
were exhausted and the income was in- 
sufficient to maintain the light service. 
Money was borrewed to the extent of 
£200,000 between that time and 1888, 
when the light dues were again raised, 
with the result that in 1892 there was 
a surplus and £100,000 of debt was paid 
off. Again in 1892-93 the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the revenue and a further sum 
of £50,000 was borrowed. © But since 
1894 the revenue has considerably in- 
creased, the expenditure has somewhat 
diminished, the debt has been entirely 
paid off, and on March 31st, 1897, there 
was a surplus of something like 
£140,000. We have heard for a long 
time past certain complaints of the ship- 
ping industry with regard to these light 
dues and I have spoken about the dis- 
satisfaction already existing amongst 
shippers at the light dues being used for 
purposes other than the maintenance of 
the light system. A Committee was 
appointed in 1895 to consider these and 
other complaints which had _ been 
advanced time after time against the 
Mercantile Marine Fund and against the 
methods of administering the light dues. 
In their report the Committee, while 
acknowledging that the mercantile 
marine offices were of value to the ship- 
owners, as regards the protection and 
comfort of seamen, yet they also recom- 
mended that these charges should not in 
future be defrayed out of the light 
revenue. This recommendation is given 
effect to in the Bill. By the Bill all 
charges other than those for the main- 
tenance of lights will in future be borne 
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upon the Votes. With regard to the 
present system of levying light dues, 
that has been a matter of much and 
very just complaint. Tolls are levied 
for lighthouses that are never passed, 
situated as some are from 20 to 150 
miles out of the course of the vessels 
paying the dues. Complaint has also 
been made, and I think justly made, by 
shipowners of the complexity of the 
various charges and rebates ; also of the 
impediments and great extra cost en- 
tailed when a vessel discharges part of 
her cargo in one port and goes to 
another port to discharge another por- 
tion of her cargo, which adds so much to 
the expenses of the ship that it often 
does not pay to take such cargoes. It 
is evident that there is great complica- 
tion about such a system and great 
difficulty in knowing exactly what light 
is to be paid for. The Committee re- 
marked upon the influence which these 
complications have in the restraint of 
the free development of trade, and they 
recommended the abolition of the pre- 
sent system of “use” and the substitu- 
tion of a tonnage system. I shall not 
trouble the House with the details of the 
scale of payment; they are set out in 
the Bill, and are recommended by the 
Committee, who went very carefully into 
the whole question and took evidence 
with regard to the various classes of 
ships, and we have thought that after 
such a careful investigation had been 
made by the Committee we might accept 
the Bill they recommended and ask the 
House to assent to its recommenda- 
tions. I may tell the House the result 
of the system of payment under the Bill 
as compared with the present dues. In 
1893-94 coasting and home trade vessels 
paid £42,000 out of an income of 
£524,000, or onetwelfth. In 1894-95 
they paid the same, £42,000 out of an 
income of £539,000, or one-thirteenth, 
They will pay, it is calculated, under the 
new system, if they have all sailing 
vessels, £30,000, or one-fifteenth ; of all 
steamers £45,000, or one-tenth. This 
averages between one-tenth and one 
fifteenth, instead of one-twelfth. With 
regard to the payments for oversea ships, 
the estimated payments under the new 
scale are £413,000, as against a payment 
under the present system of £497,000, a 
decrease of £84,000. The coasting esti- 
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mated payments are £37,0000 as against 
£42,000, a decrease of £5,000. With 
rerard to the complaints of which I 
have spoken, as to the inconverience 
of the payments which have to be made 
when a cargo is discharged at different 
ports, we have accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, and it will be 
observed that by the system we are now 
adopting all those complaints will be 
disposed of and the difficulties got rid 
of, much to the advantage and con- 
venience of trade. It follows, of course, 
that the large expenditure not now borne 
on the Votes will be transferred to the 
Votes, and I will state presently what 
that. amount will be; but there are some 
recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee as to fees in relief of the 
charges, which will be thrown on the 
Estimates. One of these is the charge 
for the survey of ships, which in 1894-95 
amounted to £30,310. There are at 
present no fees for registrations, trans- 
fers, renewals, and mortgages on ships. 
The Committee think that these are 
clearly services which should be paid for 
by those interested. The estimated 
revenue from that source amounts to 
£16,000. The Committee recommended 
that the charge for the relief and repa- 
triation of foreign seamen should be borne 
by the shipowning interest. The amount 
expected from that is £19,000, and, 
therefore, the total fees in aid will be 
£35,000. The Committee further re- 
commended, with regard to the colonial 
light services, that the revenue and 
expenses of those services should be 
transferred to the lighthouse fund, and 
that is being done in the Bill. The 
estimated financial result to the light- 
house fund will be as follows :—Income, 
amount of dues £450,000, interest on 
investments £2,500, making a total of 
£452,500. In 1896-97 Bass’s dues 
were £10,600, interest on investments 
in connection with those dues. £1,100, 
waking a total of £11,700, thus bringing 
up the total estimated income to 
£464,200. The estimated expenditure 
for maintenance and new works is esti- 


mated at £407,126, for lighthouses 
abroad and _ electrical communication 
£29,550, for lighthouses in Ceylon 


£4,851, making a total expenditure of 
£441,527, and giving an_ estimated 
surplus of £22,673. You will thus per- 


ceive that, whereas the amount »* dues 
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that had to be raised in 1896-97 was 
£585,000, the amount to be raised under 
this Bill will be £450,000, or a difference 
of £135,000, and the estimated effect on 
the Votes is £35,000. I will now say a 
few words as to the estimated result to 
the Exchequer. The whole cost of the 
mercantile marine offices, surveyors, life 
saving, and relief of distressed seamerm 
which will be borne o1 the Votes amounts. 
to £188,677, less fees received £49,982, 
leaving the net amount of £138,695. 
This is further diminished by a grant in 
aid of £40,000 and by electrical com- 
munication and lighthouses abroad 
£29,550, which deducted from £138,695 
leaves £69,145. This amount is further 
reduced by the cost of relieving dis- 
tressed seamen. £19,000, and by fees fer 
registering of ships £16,000, so that the 
net addition to the Votes under the Bill 
is estimated to be £34,145. ‘There will, 
no doubt, be something said about the 
exemption of ships of Her Majesty's 
Navy from dues under this Bill. That 
exemption exists at the present time, 
and the Committee recommend that it 
should continue. The reasons they give 
for continuing the exemption are: 





“Gratuitous services to the mercantile 
marine rendered by the Navy, the cost of 
which is a fair equivalent for the unpaid bene- 
fits the lighthouse system confers on Her 
Majesty’s ships.—Inasmuch as the light dues 
paid by merchant shipping are ultimately a tax 
on the consumers of the commodities carried 
by the merchant navy—that is to say, on all 
classes of the kingdom—a contribution by the 
Admiralty for light services would not be like 
the relief of particular individuals, but would 
be a relief of the whole taxpaying community, 
and therefore as idle as if we required Govern- 
ment departments to make money payments for 
the postal services rendered them by the Post. 
Office system.” 


*Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is there not a dissent from that 
on the part of a very high Treasury 
official ? 


Tue PRESIDENT cr tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I am not quite certain as to 
that. The Committee go on to say— 


“This argument seems to us of the greatest: 
force, and when we consider the difficulties of 
ascertaining the cost of the services rendered 
by the Admiralty and of determining what, if 
any, should be the balance ultimately payable 
by the Admiralty, we are drawn to the con- 
clusion that the existing immunity of the 
Admiralty may be left undisturbed.” 
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That was unanimously agreed to, and 
we propose to adopt the reasoning and 
recommendation of the Committee. I 
would point out that in addition to the 
reasons given by the Committee for the 
continuance of the exemption that Her 
Majesty’s Government are making very 
large contributions to the expenses 
hitherto borne on the lighthouse fund— 
a contribution of something like £34,000, 
plus the £40,000. There is another 
exemption for yachts, tugs, and fish- 
carrying vessels, and the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee is that this exemp- 
tion should no longer continue, inasmuch 
as these vessels derive considerable 
benefit from the lighting of the coast, 
and the Committee recommended that 
there should be a small due levied on 
such vessels of ls. per ton annually. 
This had been carried out in the Bill. 
I do not know that I need add anything 
more at this moment. My hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s Lynn is going to 
move an Amendment to the motion for 
the Second Reading which, if carried, can 
only result in the defeat of the Bill. It 
is quite impossible for the Government to 
accept his proposition, of which he has 
given notice, for the abolition of all dues. 
Z understand that the shipping com- 
munity are by no means unanimous in 
desiring it. I have myself received since 
the Bill was introduced several repre- 
sentations to the effect that shipowners 
are by no means unanimous on the 
subject, and I say the report of the Com- 
mittee was concurred in by two out of 
three of the representatives of the 
shipping community on the Committee. 
I would also point out that though it is 
quite true that the Committee was not 
charred with the consideration of this 
problematical point, they undoubtedly 
disposed in their report of any reason or 
argument which had been adopted for 
the abolition of these dues. It is said 
that the charge is a tax upon the ship- 
ping interest, and should not be levied on 
shipping, but the Committee disposed of 
that by saying in their report— 


Mercantile Marine 


“Tt is clear the dues are not a tax on ship- 
ping; they are ultimately a tax on the con- 
sumers of the commodities carried by the mer- 
chant navy.” 

My hon. Friend may say, If that is true. 
why not put it directly on the shoulders 
oi the community by putting it on the 


The President of the Beard of Trade. 
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Votes? Well, upon the basis of the pay- 
ment of dues the shipping community 
has been entirely settled and arranged 
for years past; they are collected and 
treated as part of the expenses, just as 
the lights on board their ships; they 
have become accustomed to the payment. 
I think myself it is quite problematical, 
if now we were to transfer this 
expenditure to the Votes, the result 
to the consumers would be the 
same. It is quite possible that the con- 
sumers would have to pay twice over; 
they would not only pay on the commo- 
dities they use, but also in their contri- 
bution to the Estimates, and the shipping 
interest would receive the benefit. I[ 
dc not for a moment pretend to say that 
the great national industry I speak of 
does not deserve consideration from 
Parliament. I think it does deserve 
every consideration. But the point I 
urge is that brought out by the Com- 
mittee in their report, that these dues 
are ultimately paid by the community, 
and I do not believe that the abolition of 
the dues means that the community 
would have less to pay for the goods 
they consume, which were brought in 
these vessels. I have a lively recollec- 
tion of something similar that occurred 
in this House. I have a lively recollec- 
tion of the abolition of the coal dues. It 
was stated, and I confess I believed tha 
statement, chat consumers would get the 
benefit of the abolition, but I venture to 
say it is extremely problematical if it can 
be shown that that result has followed. 
However that may be, I can assure the 
House that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is not at all likely to fall in with 
the views of the hon. Member, for, in 
addition to all other arguments, and 
perhaps the best of all, is that these dues 
return £500,000 to the Exchequer. I 
believe the proposals of the Bill have 
been received with satisfaction by the 
shipowning community; and for myself 
T cannot but ecknowledge the great care 
and attention given to the matter by 
the Committee, and the trouble they 
took to get to bottom of all the 
matters with which they had to deal. 
While speaking about the Committee 
generally, I also desire to say for myself 
that the Board of Trade are especially 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin for his great ability 
in conducting the proceedings. I beg 


the 
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to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 


Amendment proposed :— 


“To leave out from the word ‘that,’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘no Measure dealing with Light Dues will be 
satisfactory to this House which does not pro- 
vide that the expenses of maintaining lights, 
buoys, and beacons on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom shall be defrayed out of the public 
revenue.’ "—(Mr, Gibson Bowles.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to me to have 
answered part of ‘his argument in 
regard to the light dues, when he 
said they were of such a nature that 


they must eventually filter down to the 
whe have used the imported 


that be true I cannot conceive 


consumers 
If 
ar. argument which is so good to prove 
that the burden of light dues is a public 
burden, and which is not equally good to 


geods. 


prove the other proposition, that the ex- 
penditure should be borne by the public 
revenue. That Committee which has been 
spoken of was not a Select Committee 
of this House, it was a Departmental 
Committee of the Board of ‘rade, and, 
althourh of its members were 
eminent, others were officials. But it was 
not anything like a Select Committee 
of this House, and the Committee did 
not eyen agree. I have been surprised 
at the two arguments which have been 
used by the right hon. Gentleman: 
firstly, that the lighthouse expenditure 
had always been supported out of the 
lighthouse dues, which I think I shall be 
able to show is not correct ; and second, 


some 


that the shipping community have 
always paid them, and have become 
accustomed to pay them; but that 
is about as true as saying that 
because it is usual to skin eels 
they have been reconciled to the 


practice. He expects to get £450,000 out 
of the new lighthouse dues, but so far as I 
can see there is not a rag of evidence or 
figure or calcuiation which affords any 


support to the expectations he has 
formed, and which I much _ doubt 
being realised. The other argument he 
uses is that, if my Amendment is 


passed it will ruin the Bill. That would 
be no misfortune. When I first saw 
the Bill and came to peruse it, I did so 
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in the hope that it was an earnest 
attempt to deal with a matter which has 
been a scandal for the last 70 years, and. 
that there would be a reasonable and. 


coherent attempt to settle it. L 
have looked into this Bill, and a 
more  jejune, undigested, unsatis- 


factory, and unpromising attempt to 
deal with this matter I have never seen. 
Sir, this Bill stereotypes and crystallises 
every defect in the system, and introduces 
some new defects which do little credit 
to the invention of the right hon. Mem- 


ber for Bodmin, the Chairman of 
the Committee, or rather, I should 
say, to the official, Lord Welby, 


who prompted him, and his figures and 
his report. It introduces new charges 
which it proposes to lay upon the ship- 
ping interest without any kind of defence. 
It introduces charges always hitherto 
accounted to be charges which should 
be made upon public revenue. Instead 
of removing inequalities it will increase 
the inequalities for light dues. [f 
trust the House will pardon me for 
a short digression which the right hon. 
Gentleman has almost forced upon me. 
We know that the erection of light- 
houses and beacons is part of the Royaf 
Prerogative, and that the King alone 
had power to erect them ; but for many 
centuries, in this, as in other matters, the 
Kings seem to have neglected their duties, 
and [ believe it is an historical fact that 
the first of all the important lights, 
such as they were, were originally 
built by the monks and kept going: 
as a charity to those engaged on 
the sea. When the monasteries were 
dissolved, and their property confiscated, 
it then became necessary to provide in 
some other way for the lights, and it 
occurred to some enterprising private 
individuals, who must have been Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade at the time, 
or future Presidents of the Beard of Trade 
in another stage of existence—I think 
I see one of them sitting on the Bench 
in front of me—that if they could erect 
these lighthouses, and get a charter to 
charge dues, they would be doing a good 
bit of business. The King granted char- 
ters to erect lighthouses and t> levy dues ; 
and upon the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the confiscation of their 
preperty and the consequent stoppage 
of the charitable donations which thess 
monasteries made to the poor, first en- 
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dowed us with poor rates, so also that 
confiscation has endowed us with these 
light dues, which the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to think such an un- 
mixed blessing to the community. The 
lighthouses and beacons continued to be 
for many years the property of private 
individuals, and even so late as the year 
1822 a Committee of this House on 
Foreign Trade reported that some of the 
most important lights were still in the 
hands of private individuals—such as 
Dungeness, Orford, Winterton, Hunstan- 
ton, and Harwich; also the Smalls, the 
Longship, Tinmouth, and the Skerries. 
These were really in the hands of private 
lessees, who made a profit out of them. 
In 1836 Parliament, by an Act, transferred 
all the property in the lighthouses—lights, 
buoys, and beacons—to the Trinity Cor- 
poration. But this was not done for 
nothing. In that particular Bill, and by 
that particular Act, it was positively the 
fact that the Crown obtained £300,000 
charged upon the shipping—almost a 
year’s income of the Woods and Forests 
—which was paid to the Land Revenues 
of the Crown in compensation for Crown 
rights in lighthouses. I think, Sir, 
that is a singular instance of the way in 
which the Crown has regarded the light 
dues and lighthouses, and shipping 
generally, and almost every President of 
the Board of Trade has followed that ex- 
ample, and has oppressed the shipping in- 
dustry instead of relieving it. Then 
eame the Acts of 1853, 1854, 1876, and 
1882, to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has referred, each one putting fresh 
charges on the light dues. Now, Sir, that 
Act of 1882 did in some measure, no 
doubt, overhaul and recast the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, which had been originally 
created by the Act of 1853—the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act—and it appropriated 
to the Mercantile Marine Fund an annual 
grant-in-aid of £40,000, but it was 
coupled with the condition that the 
arrangement should be reconsidered 
in five years. The arrangement was 
never reconsidered. What did hap- 
pen was that the fund proved inadequate 
to the charges upon it, that it 
into a state of bankruptcy, and that the 
Board of Trade borrowed £200,000 upon 
it, and upon the light dues, and went its 
way rejoicing that it had put another 
charge upon the shipping interest of this 
country. What is now the state of 
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the light dues? By the last com. 
pleted accounts for 1896-97, the fund 
stands thus: Light dues levied in the 
United Kingdom, £587,889; and there 
was spent on lights, and on the main- 
tenance of lights in that year, £406,781 ; 
so that there was a balance of £181,108 
taken from the shipowner under pre- 
tence of light dues, applied, not to 
light dues, but to totally different pur- 
poses—and that is only for one year. I 
shall show the House what has been the 
total amount that has been exacted from 
the shipowners and misapplied to an 
entirely different purpose. The Depart- 
mental Committee has shown that from 
1883-84, 1894-95, the light dues amounted 
to £5,486,585 ; and there was spent upon 
the maintenance of lights in the same 
period, £4,811,579, so that during those 
years there was £675,006 taken from 
the shipowner under the guise of 
light dues more than was expended upon 
the lights. Following on, from 1894-95 
to 1895-96, £179,058 was collected more 
than was spent; and in 1896-97 there 
was £181,108. For 1897-98 we have not 
got the figures which would enable us to 
judge, but I put it down at £180,000. If, 
now, these three years are added to the 
total already made up by the Committee 
of which the right hon. Gentleman is so 
proud, since 1882 there has been taken 
from the shipowner under the guise of 
light dues, and there has been applied 
to other purposes than lights no less 
a sum than £1,215,172—a ‘sound 
million and a-quarter filched from the 
shipowner in 13 years—taken from him 
on the ground that you were going to 
apply it to the lights. As to the faults 
and inequalities involved in the levying of 
these dues up to this time I really am not 
called upon to say much, because various 
Committees have insisted upon them— 
have always insisted upon them. There 
have been many Committees, but there 
has been no two opinions as_ regards 
the enormous inequalities of these light 


dues. Nobody knows what the light dues 
are. ‘They are, I believe, contained 
in two volumes, which comprise 
thousands of dues, and these two 


volumes are like the Sybilline books, kept 
in some secret and solemn chamber. No 
mortal man is allowed to see them; no 
shipowner is to know whether he is pay- 
ing the correct dues or not. Neither love 
nor money will induce the Board of Trade 
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to allow the shipowner to have even a 
glimpse of these books. All we know is 
that the books are enormous, and that 
the rates are numbered by the thousand. 
This very last Departmental Committee, 
amazed, to quote its words, at— 

“the complexity of the present system, 
and the influence it must exercise in the 
restraint of the free development of the trade,” 
says that these things are obvious, and 
goes on further to say— 

“They make it impossible to accept consign- 
ments, to be distributed, it may be, occasion- 
ally in small quantities at different ports of 
call.” 

The right hon. Gentleman says that 
the present Bill furnishes a remedy 
for this state of things. It may possibly 
furnish a remedy in regard to vessels call- 
ing first at a home port, and then going 
to another home port, but it furnishes 
no remedy with regard to a vessel which 
calls first at a home port and then at a 
foreign port. I now come to the exemp- 
tions under the present system. The 
Queen’s ships, yachts, fishermen, tugs, 
vessels entering a port through stress of 
weather, steamboats entering ports for no 
other purpose than for bunker coals, and 
above all—and this the crowning triumph 
of the Board of Trade—Belgian mail 
steamers, all are exempt. What, then, 
becomes of the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman that those should pay for 
the lights who use them? Does the 
Navy use the lights! Do tugs use them? 
Do fishermen use them? Does the sacred 
Belgian mail steamer use them? Is it 
not manifest that you have not followed 
the system of making those pay for the 
lights that use them? On the contrary, 
your own exposition shows that you have 
gone on some entirely different prin- 
ciple, or want of principle. And now a 
new system is suggested, a new scale is 
proposed, and the estimate is made of 
the income to be gained from the new 


scale. I expected the right hon. 
Gentleman to tell us upon what 
sort of calculations this estimate is 
based. He tells us nothing of the kind. 


He refers us to the Committee, and that 
tells us nothing of the kind. There is 
no basis whatever given upon which to 
calculate the expected £450,000 a year 
from the new scale. That scale increases, 
as I submit, the inequalities of the 
charges. It favours, as I believe, very 
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greatly the ocean trade at the expense 
of the home trade and coasting trade, and 
when the right hon. Gentleman talks 
about the shipowner who was on the 
Committee, I think he must have been 
an ocean shipowner. Was there a 
coaster on the Committee? [The Prest- 
DENT of the Boarp of Trape: Yes.] There 
was one coaster, and he dissented. This 
new system, moreover, maintains the ex- 
emptions. It maintains the exemption of 
the Queen’s ships which use the lights, 
the foreign men-of-war, vessels in 
ballast, vessels coming in for bunker 
coals—all these are exempt, though all 
use the lights—and it gives a special 





treatment to tugs, yachts, and fish 
carriers. But the new system departs 
still further from the system of 


making the ships that use the lights pay 
for them. Under the present system, 
with all the volumes and thousands of 
rates, an attempt is made, at any 
rate, to charge a ship only for such lights 
as were of assistance to her in her 
voyage. You took her voyage, and you 
said this vessel would have used such and 
such lights, and consequently we charge 
the accumulated dues upon those lights 
ond no others. But under the new 
system there is no attempt to ascertain 
the lights used. It is all to be charged 
upon a rough and ready system of 80 
much per ton, and per voyage, and so 
many voyages in the year. This is an 
absolute and final departure from the 
principle that those should pay, and 
those alone, for the lights who use them. 
The right hon. Gentleman also pro- 
poses to put another burden upon 
the shipowner in matters which are 
admittedly public. Take the colonial 
lights. Year after year this House has 
been asked for and has granted £15,000 a 
year for the maintenance of lighthouses 
—not lighthouses even in this kingdom, 
but lighthouses in the colonies and light- 
houses abroad—for instance, at Spartel 
and the Bahamas. But surely if it is right 
that the public revenue should pay for the 
lights in the Bahamas, it is equally right 
and more right, that the country should 
pay for the lights at Dungeness and the 
North Foreland. If the British public 
pays for the lighthouse at Spartel, in 
Mcrocco, surely it is right that it should 
also pay for the lights on the coast of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Northumberland. 
The right hon. Gentleman not only calls 
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upon us to pay out of the public revenue 
the charges for those foreign lights, but 
he calls upon us to pay for all kinds of 
incidental expenses for the maintenance 
of those lights. I remember protesting 
the other day against a charge of some 
thousands of pounds the right hon. 
Gentleman pressed the House to agree 
to for the repairs of an old steamboat 
fo. the Bahamas. I again protested 
against another charge for the making of 
a bridge in Morocco for Cape Spartel. 
Nothing can exceed the generosity of 
the right hon. Gentleman with the public 
money when it is to be expended abroad 
— it is only when it is wanted at home 
that he objects. If you want a light- 
house in Spain, in Morocco, in the 
Bahamas, or in the Falkland Islands, 
then he says, “I’m your man ; I will find 
you public money for it.” But if a light is 
wanted at Dungeness, the North Foreland, 
or the Lizard, he says, “ The shipowners 
must find the money, and not only that, 
but they must find £180,000 besides, 
to spend upon something else.” That 
is his view, and I seek in it in 
vain for the principle that those 
who use the lights should pay for 
them. ‘The principle in this Bill is not 
the principle of making those pay for 
the lights that use them: it is not the 
principle of saying that no public money 
should be expended for lights, because 
he is charging for these lights at 
Spartel and the Bahamas: it is no prin- 
ciple at all. Now, I say broadly, and 
therein I agree with the Committees of 


this House, which I shall shortly 
quote, that it is a great Imperial 
duty to light the coasts of our 


Kingdom, and that if there ever was, or 
can be, a national duty, this is one of 
the first that should be assumed by a 
nation with a civilised reputation. If 
we are to go on making the shipowners 
pay I shall begin to think that our repu- 
tation for civilisation is scarcely war- 
ranted. Now, is it not manifest that 
one of the first duties of Govern- 
ment is to light the coast? Landsmen 
who ‘shave never been to sea, and some 
landsmen who have been to sea, fancy 
that there are no dangers in the sea. But 
the danger in the sea is the land. 
What landsmen never can bé made to 
understand is that the danger arises, 
not from the sea itself, but from 


. large amount of land having been care- 
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lessly left lying about in awkward places, 
Every seaman knows that ; every seaman 
knows that he is always having to get 
round some point, or to weather some 
rock or another. Hence the necessity 
arises which imposes on a Government 
as the first of its duties the duty of 
lighting its shores. Every Government 
agrees that a town ought to light its 
streets. That principle is in force in the 
most complete manner in this country, 
and I seriously say, that if you are going 
to leave anything unlit in an island 
country like this, it should rather be 
your towns than your coasts. The in- 
habitants of the towns are made respon- 
sible for the charge; you do not compel 
the people who walk through the streets 
to pay the cost of lighting them. So it 
should be with the lighting of the coasts ; 
it should naturally be a charge on the 
total revenues. There is not a civilised 
country on the face of the earth at this 
moment that does not act upon the prin- 
ciple that I am endeavouring to get this 
House to adopt. I see the right hon. 
rentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade preparing to make a note. I hope 
he is not going to mention Turkey, be- 
cause the Turkish system was imposed 
upon her by England. The United States, 
France, and Germany all consider the 
lighting of their coasts to be a matter 
of Imperial concern, and a matter which 
should be carried out, and is carried out, 
at the national cost. England, which 
should have been the first to recognise 
this, is the last, and does not recognise it 
to this day. And yet there is no other 
country which gains anything like the 
same advantages as this country does from 
seaboard trade. Why, it is the very foun- 
dation of all our prosperity. Is it not 
strange that countries which gain fewer 
advantages from seaborne trade should 
recognise the necessity of paying for the 
lighting of their coasts, and that we who 
gain so many advantages from that trade 
should still be endeavouring, through the 
persuasive accents of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
to induce this House to agree to continu? 
this most unjust and injurious system 
of making one class alone pay for the 
lighting of our coasts? To return for a 
moment to the argument that those 
should pay for the lights who use them, 
the passing ships which profit by our 
coast lights do not pay for those lights ; 
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it is only those of them who come into 
our ports and increase our prosperity 
that are compelled to pay. Observe the 
effect! We light our Channel and our 
eastern coasts not alone for ourselves, 
but for the whole of Europe. The largest 
proportion of the trade of the whole 
world comes into our Channel and passes 
along our south coast. Some of those 
ships come into our ports, and these are 
made to pay for the lights. But it seems 
to me that if any ships should be excused 
from paying light dues it should be those 
which use our ports, bring us their cus- 
tom and add to our trade, and not those 
which benefit by our coast lights and 
pass on. Even if it be right to tax the 
shipping, it cannot be right to tax it for 
other than lighting expenses; and ship- 
owners have been taxed, as I have already 
shown, to the extent of a million and a 
quarter in 13 years for purposes 
other than the lighting of our coasts. I 
cannot conceive anything more out 
rageous or monstrous than to take this 
tax from shipping and to expend it fer 
other and public objects. We know that 
in the wilds of Africa a chief levies a 
tax on every traveller who passes, and 
spends it on his own fetish worship and 
Ju-ju sacrifices. That is exactly what the 
right hon. Gentleman has been doing, 
and wants to continue to do. 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD or 
TRADE: The hon. Member must be 
aware, from the statements which I 
made, that, whatever may be the case 
at present, one of the main objects of this 
Bill is to prevent the expenditure of light 
dues on anything else than the provision 
of the light service. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I really must 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He proposes to take £450,000 a year 
from shipping. The lights at present 
cost £409,000. What is the right hon. 
Gentleman going to do with the balance? 
He is going to spend the balance of 
the money on admittedly public objects, 
on the communications between lightships 
and the shore—which I do not think 
will ever be established—on the repatria- 
tion of distressed seamen, and on other 
objects, and therefore I say that the 
right hon. Gentleman is spending it on 
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his fetishes. I say that to take £50,000, 
£60,000, or even £5,000 more than is 
required for the maintenance of lights 
out of the pockets of the shipowners, and 
to charge them with the repatriation of 
distressed seamen—which does not belong 
to the shipowners at all, which has 
long been recognised, and properly re- 
cognised, as a public charge and was 
conducted by the Admiralty until 
the beginning of this merciless 
dynasty of the Board of Trade—lI say, 
Sir, that to do that. is to absolutely 
plunder the shipowners for objects which 
are properly payable out of the public 
revenue. I do not wonder that the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he goes up into 
the Temple, prays for those who travel 
by land and water. Now, Sir, my pro- 
posal is a very definite one. I propose 
that all the expenses of the lights should 
be put upon the public revenues. Those 
expenses amount to about £400,000; it 
has been sometimes considerably less. 
In the last year for which I have the 
account, it was more, but I have no doubt 
at all that, under one management, our 
coasts would be adequately, completely, 
and handsomely lit—as handsomely lit 
as those of France—for £400,000 a year. 
I might be asked what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might say to this pro- 
posal. Why, Sir, there never was in this 
world such a generous Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. You can get anything from 
him for the asking; the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s hand is ever open. This very 
evening we have voted two and a half 
millions for some new brick and mortar 
buildings. |The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has also come to the assistance 
of distressed agriculturists in England, 
and distressed planters in the West Indies. 
[Mr. Davirr: And voted £700,000 a yeay 
to the Irish landlords.| I thought 
that was for the Irish tenants. In fact, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
so generous for a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that he has been called a spend- 
thrift. But if he is a spendthrift in 
some ways, that is no reason why he 
should be an extortioner in others. I am 
convinced that if a proper appeal was 
made to the generous instincts of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—made with 
proper force by the President of the 
Board of Trade—he could be induced to 
take as generous an interest in the ship- 
ping trade as he does in West Indian 
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planters, English agriculturists, and Irish 
landlords or tenants. The resources of 
civilisation are not exhausted. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not at 
the end of his devices for obtaining 
money. I am _ sure that if once 
the right hon. Gentleman is con- 
vineed that this £400,000 ought to be 
charged to the public revenue, there will 
be no difficulty, so far as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is concerned, in finding 
it. But even if there is, it Is not our 
business. We are not Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. If we were we might make 
suggestions for economising on the one 
side so as to allow of proper expenses on 
the other. Meanwhile we have to settle 
the right policy to adopt, and if the 
House decides that the cost of the lights 
shall be borne by the Exchequer, it will 
be the duty of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to carry out that policy. I have 
hitherto used argument ; I now propose 
to use more cogent authority. Three 
Committees of this House have sat upon 
this question of lights. In 1834 there 
was appointed a Select Committee of this 
House—a Committee which could not 
have been surpassed in ability, and 
which consisted of 43 Members, a num- 
ber rarely reached in a Select Comrnittee. 
Mr. Joseph Hume was chairman of that 
Committee, which took a vast amount of 
evidence, and reported. first of all that— 


“France and the United States support their 
lights from the public Treasury.” 


They then went on to say that— 


“The lights are equally of use to Her 
Majesty’s ships of war as to the merchant ser- 
vice ; and the public might be called upon to 
contribute # portion of the expenses for main- 
taining them.” 


T now come to a much more important 
recommendation by a Committee which 
went very fully into the question—the 
Committee of 1845. That Committee 
was also presided over by Mr. Hume, a 
man not likely to recommend the fritter- 
ing away of public money, or its appli- 
cation to any other than strictly proper 
purposes. That Committee recom- 
mended— 


“That all the expenses for the erection and 
maintenance of lighthouses, floating lights, 
buoys, and beacons on the coast of the United 
Kingdom be henceforth defrayed out of the 
public revenue, and that as the Trinity House 
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has incurred a debt under authority of 6 and 
7 William IV., c. 79, in purchasing the rights 
of private individuals for their leases and pos- 
sessions of lighthouses, the Government oughs 
to take upon it that debt.” 


Thus the Committee of 1845 strongly 
and distinctly recommended that the ex- 
pense should be made a charge on the 
public revenue. They went a_ step 
further, and advised that even the then 
existing debt should olso be paid out 
of public revenues by the Government. 
[The Prestent of the Boarp of Traps: 
Four voted against that recommendation. } 
Yes, and I am sure the four who voted 
against the recommendation regret it. 
Amongst those who voted for it was no 
less a person than Lord Palmerston,*and 
I am very sorry to say that among the 
four who voted against it was no less a 
person than Admiral Bowles. That was a 
long time ago, and the Bowles family have 
reformed since then. At any rate, the 
Report from which I have quoted is the 
Report of the Committee, and as such I 
claim that it is a document of first im- 
portance, containing as it does a dis- 
tinct recommendation in the very words 
of the Resolution I am now submitting 
to the House. Then, Sir, there was the 
Committee of 1860. That was also a 
very strong Committee—not so numerous 
as that of 1834, but very strong—and 
these are a few passages from its Report—- 


“The expense of the light dues, now paid 
by the shipowners of the Empire, in 
many instances operates as a serious burden 
upon merchant shipping.” 


Then the Committee continues— 


“The evidence taken before your Committze 
upon the question of lights considered as a 
burden on shipping, shows that whilst the tax 
for the maintenance of lights is easily borne 
by shipowners whose vessels are engaged in 
the long voyage trade, the owners of smali 
vessels, on the other hand, suffer very severely 
from the very onerous character of the charge, 
and steamship proprietors whose vessels make 
repeated voyages complain that the dues bear 
most unequally upon their property. In the 
United States, however, Congress appropriates 
an annual vote for lights throughout their whcle 
territory.” 


T claim the attention of the House to 
this because we may be told that the 
United States and France make charges 
for lights under a different name, ard 
therefore I beg special attention to these 
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passages of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of this House of 1860. The Re- 
port continues— 


“ And though stated to the contrary by one 
of the witnesses, your Committee believe that | 
the harbour dues levied in the ports of the 
various States comprising the Union have no 
relation whatever to the general charge for 
lights.” 


Neither have the 


from this 


No, they have not. 
French. One more word 
Committee of 1860— 


“The official correspondence between Lord | 
Palmerston, at that time Secretary of State for | 
Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Lawrence, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States of America in 1851, upon the 
subject of lights, expressed the opinion of the 
Queen’s Government as to the wisdom and 
liberality of freeing commerce from any burden 
of this kind by adopting a similar course to 
that pursued by the American Government. 
This opinion has been repeated at various 
periods by eminent statesmen in Parliament ”— 


confirming in every point of view the 
Resolution passed by the Committee on 
Lighthouses in 1845. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman going to differ from the wis- 
dom and liberality of Lord Palmerston, 
and the wisdom and liberality of other 
eminent statesmen in Parliament, or why 
should we not follow that wisdom and 
liberality now? This is a Bill attempt- 
ing to deal with a matter which has been 
loudly calling for redress during the last 
70 years, and, surely, when we are apply- 
ing a remedy we should apply it in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
these solemn Committees. This then is 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
1860— 

“Your Committee, for reasons recapitulated 
at great length in the above Report, and with 
the feeling that the lighting of our shores is a 
high Imperial duty which we owe, not simply 
to ourselves, but to the strangers whom we 
invite to trade with us, recommend the adop- 
tion of the sound and liberal policy therein 
indicated that the nation generally should pay 
the cost of the maintenance of the lights, sub- 
ject to the conditions indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph.” 

Why, I could have written that Report 
myself. Now I come to the Com- 
mittee—no doubt a more recent Com- 
mittee and one of far less authority—of 
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1896. It was only a Departmental Com- 
mittee—I will not say it was a packed 
Committee—but it was a nominated 
Committee nominated by the Board of 
Trade, and, I think, with the distinct 
view to the adoption of the Board of 
Trade opinion. This Committee says— 


“The question of the propriety of allowing 
the surplus of lighting dues over light expendi- 
ture to be applied to purposes charged 
on the Mercantile Marine Fund depends on 
the propriety of requiring those for whom the 
merchant fleet exists, and who are beneiited 
by its services, to contribute to the cost of 
securing that that fleet should be well ordered, 
well found, and well manned. We cannot see 
that there is any iniquity in this arrangement, 
although consideration of its cost, of its inter- 
ference with the freedom of trade, and its lack 


| of guarantee of economical administration and 


other considerations may require its modifica- 
tion or abandonment.” 


So you see that even this Departmental 
Committee, this Committee nominated 
by the present Government, admit that 
the present system is such as may re- 
quire modification or abandonment. As 
to the question of the transfer of the cost 
of the lighting to the Consolidated Fund, 
which I now advocate, the Committee 
expressly says it is beyond the terms of 
reference to it, and expresses no opinion 
whatever. Therefore, so far as the pro- 
position goes which I am laying before 
the House, the Committee must be held 
to be neutral. This is the passage— 


“Some of the witnesses argued in favour of 
the transfer of the cost of the lighting service 
to the Consolidated Fund, but we have not 
entered upon this question, which we con- 
sider to be outside the terms of our reference.” 


Well, now, Sir, I do submit to this House 
that I have made out a strong case. My 
arguments may have been poor, for 
they have been my own, but my authori- 
ties are so weighty as I think to be 
quite conclusive, for those authorities 
are the able Committees appointed by 
this House for the special consideration 
of this subject. I would make an appeal 
for some feeling on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Government for 
the shipping trade of this country. In 
my opinion it is the very backbone of the 
country. It is the trade for which we are 
absolutely marked out and destined by 
Nature herself, which has so placed these 
islands that the rational horizon of 
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London includes all the four quarters of 
the earth, and all the habitable portions 
of the world except Australia. That situa- 
tion marks us out above all other nations 
to be the carriers and shippers of the 
world; and, Sir, carriers and shippers 
we have been with splendid success. We 
have had competitors in the shape of 
the Dutch, and in the shape of the 
Americans, but we have overcome the 
competition, and the British shipping 
trade has marched steadily on—not bril- 
liantly, perhaps, but always with steady 
strides—through the ability and energy 
with which it has been conducted. This 
has been not by the help of, but rather 
in spite of the Government, which has 
had nothing but oppression and mis- 
chievous interference for the shipping 
trade. No British Government has ever 
given British shipowners or shipbuilders 
that 25 per cent. bounty which the 
French Government gives, or the even 
greater bounty which the German 
Government gives. [Mr. Joun Burns: 
That is why it is so good.| It has 
had no such _ doles have been 
given to agriculture, but of that I do 
not complain. Yet, although I do not 
complain of that, I do complain that one 
Government after another has run the 
risk of strangling the trade by oppressive 
dues and nefarious exactions, and by 
absurd and mischievous interference with 
the trade of the shipowner, as though 
they knew, forsooth, his trade better than 
he knew it himself. But in spite 
of all, the shipping trade has gone on. 
No bad seasons have been able to deter 
it, and no misfortune has stopped it. 
Day by day, and year by year, it has 
pursued its beneficent purpose of bring- 
ing together the nations of the earth 
through the 
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“The Sea, which is our mother (that em- 
braceth 


Both the rich Indies in her outstretched arms), 
Yields every day a crop, if we dare reap it.” 


Tit is for the men who dare to reap that 
crop—and God knows it requires plenty 
of courage—in every corner of the richest 
harvests in the world, that I now appeal. 
IT ask for no doles and no charity. I 
merely ask for justice. I wish the coun- 
try now to recognise that it should take 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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upon itself the natural duty of 
lighting its coasts in the future. _ Sir, 


it would involve a ridiculously small 
charge compared with some others we 
have seen, but the charge would repay 
itself tenfold, while it would be some 
assistance and afford some relief to the 
shipping industry, which has suffered so 
much from the exactions of Governments 
in the past, and enable it in future to 
go on in that career of usefulness which 
I believe will be enormously developed 
if only the Government are prepared to 
act, and which in its development will 
bring nothing but benefit and advan- 
tage to the people of this country. 


*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee) : 
the of the 
for King’s Lynn, and I wish to emphasise 


I second 
Amendment hon. Member 
the point which he has clearly brought 
before the House, that, in one sense, if 
we agree to the Measure now before us 
we shall be adopting a retrograde and 
reactionary course. He has shown us that 
on three between the years 
1834 and 1860 large and impartially con- 
stituted Select Committees of this Housa 
have condemned the imposition of the 
He has not 


occasions 


light dues upon shipping. 
adverted to one fact which is of some 
importance. He has mentioned that this 
country is the greatest maritime country 
in the world, with the largest mercantile 
marine, having a vast pecuniary interest 
and connected with the entire commercial 
enterprise of the country. He has shown 
that this country is the only maritime 
country in Europe, the only great civi- 
lised Power which does not regard the 
lighting of its coasts as an Imperial duty. 
Now, that peculiarity affects one very 
important branch of shipping. We ail 
know how keen is the competition in the 
American shipping trade. Well, Ger- 
many some years ago, pursuing a wise and 
enlightened course, resolved that its 
lighting system should be an Imperial 
system. The same policy was held in 
the United States, and the result of that 
is that the United States do not charge 
their tonnage dues upon the German 
steamers which cross the Atlantic. In 
this way we have those large and rapid 
steamers now calling at Southampton 
free from the very heavy dues which are 
charged upon our own steamers from the 
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United Kingdom. In addition to the 
bounties to which the hon. Gentleman 
has referred, this acts as another and 
very important bounty to these German 
steamers in competition with our own 
trade. The hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the system of doles. I for one regret 
that, when the Departmental Committee 
was appointed in the year 1894 by the 
right hon. Gentleman below me, he did 
not give that Committee a free hand. I 
think there are indications in the 
numerous questions put by the able 
Chairman of the Committee to the wit- 
nesses, and also in important passages 
in the Report, that he felt considerably 
galled and hampered by the limited refer- 
ence which that Committee had made to 
it. Now, I think that if that Committee 
had had a free hand. we should have had 
from them a Report concurring with, 
contirming, and repeating the recom- 
mendations of the previous Select Com- 
mittees of this House. I regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman below me did not 
give them that free hand, and I think 
that he himself missed a great oppor- 
tunity, because what was the sole effect 
of tying the hands of this Com- 
mittee? If they had recommended as to 
this £400,000, or call it £500,000, that 
the shipping interest should have been 
free from that charge, and that that 
charge should go upon the revenue cf 
the country, it would simply have 
diminished the fund which was _ trans- 
ferred to the distressed agriculturists. 
Now, we have not heard any strong com- 
plaint of the distress of the shipowners, 
but there are many who know that a 
very proportion of  ship- 
owners were for some years suffering 
quite as much as were the agriculturists 
in this country. The Tyne and the Wear 
were crowded with steamers at anchor 
and laid up, for which there was no pro- 
fitable employment. These steamers were 
held very largely in shares by industrious 
tradesmen, who had put their money into 
these vessels through limited companies, 
and I know that many of these limited 
small owners did sufier very severely, 
and that relatively their case for assist- 
ance was quite as strong as that of the 
Well, Sir, I 
am not prepared wholly to condemn 
this Bill. I think that so far as it breaks 
up the Mercantile Marine Fund into its 


considerable 


distressed agriculturist. 
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component parts, and especially so far as 
it limits the charge on shipowners for 
lighthouse purposes—although I think, 
as has been said, that it creates new 
anomalies in the place of those which it 
removes, and that it will especially bear 
hard upon the owners of small river and 
coasting craft—yet I think that to the 
extent to which it goes it is well. Thea 
misfortune is that it does not go far 
enough. I will not call it even a half- 
and-half Measure. I think it is more 
& quarter-and-quarter Measure than a 
half-and-half Measure. It leaves so much 
undone when there is so much to do that 
it is of very small account indeed. It is 
a fault of almost all these Departmental 
Bills that are suggested by Departmental 
Committees that they lack boldness and 
grasp. They are altogether too limited 
in their scope. This Bill is a mere potter 
ing with, and tinkering with, an old and 
antiquated system. Now, we are ap- 
proaching close upon a new century, and 
I think it would have distinguished the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
Board over which he presides had he 
resolved boldly to bring our lighthouse 
system up-to-date. I have made these re- 
marks in support of the hon. Gentleman. 
The particular point to which I wish to 
refer, and I do it at the instance of my own 
Chamber of Commerce, and echoing and 
re-echoing the resolutions of the Associ- 
ated Chambers, is that the Bill in no way 
provides what those Chambers of Com- 
merce have repeatedly represented as 
most desirable, and that is the direct 
representation of the shipping interest 
upon our Lighthouse Boards. The Report 
of the Departmental Committee set forth 
very clearly, and with some detail, that 
the Trinity House is composed almost 
entirely of shipmasters. It has 11 
honorary brethren, all of distinguished 
political and social position, and we all 
know the advantage to any Board like 
that of having these men, who generally 
are the heads of successive Governmen’‘s, 
in this House. Well, it is a very anoma- 
lous constitution—as I shall show the 
constitution of each of our lighthouse 
Boards to be—but I will say this for the 
Trinity House, that the elder brethren 
and the younger brethren, from their 
experience as shipmasters, do know from 
their own observation and experience 
what lights are required, where they 
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should be placed, and the character of 
the lights that they should place there. 
Although the constitution of the Board 
is anomalous—it has not a shipowner 
upon it—practically there is less to be 
said against it than against any one cf 
the other two Boards. Mr. Speaker, as 
frequently as I can I go up and down 
the east coast, and in doing so I spead 
as much of my time as I can with the 
master and mate on the bridge. In that 
way I have become conversant with our 
system of lighting, and I am not going 
to make any attack upon the brethren 
of Trinity House. The east coast, from 
the Thames, certainly, to Berwick, is, I 
should say, on the whole, as well lighted 
as any coast in the world. Therefore I 
am not bringing any accusation against 
it. But, now that we have the representa- 
tive system applied to every method of 
administration, it certainly is in a back- 
ward position so far as the Trinity House 
is concerned. Coming to the Northern 
Lights Commission, they were established 
a century ago. At that time the Govern- 
ment cf Scotland was in the hands of 
the Lord Advocate, who was a lawyer, and 
as such went on the principle that there 
is nothing like leather. His idea was that 
the best mode to constitute the Northern 
Lights Commission was to fill it with 
lawyers, the result being that there are 
20 sheriffs upon it, who correspond, as 
nearly as possible, to the county court 
judges in England. I have a great re- 
spect for Scotch sheriffs: they are gentle- 
men learned in the law; they carry out 
their legal duties with great fairness and 
ability, and are esteemed for the work 
they do; but what would be thought if 
it were proposed that a like number of 
shipowners and nautical men were set up 
to preside in the law courts of Scotland? 
Tam not speaking of them disrespectfully 
in any way in their professional capacity. 
I know many of them, and I respect them, 
but it is said that a sea lawyer is not a 
very reputable personage on board ship. 
What I do complain of is that lawyers 
are not precisely the men who are best 
qualified to deal with such questions as 
the lighting of our coasts. In addition 
to these 20 sheriffs, there are 10 lord 
provosts and bailies upon the Commis- 
sion; but, while that is so nominally, a 
table of attendances which appears as an 
Appendix to the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee shows that, with the 
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exception of the Lord Provost of Edin. 
burgh, the First Bailie of Edinburgh, and 
the Provost of Leith, there is only one 
of the remainder of these gentlemen who 
has attended more than once during the 
year. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
sheriffs sitting on the Northern Lights 
Commission, I think it will at once be 
obvious that they must be almost entirely 
in the hands of the officials and _ the 
experts of the Board. I know from ex- 
perience that this is the case. On two 
occasions I have made written represen- 
tations to the Commissioners on points 
which were represented to me by nautical 
men who were constantly passing up and 
down the coasts. One was with regard to 
the North Carr Light—a floating light 
on the coast near the entrance to the 
Forth—and I put it before the Commis- 
sioners that the light was very-——- 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot go into these details. 


*Srr JOHN LENG: I will follow what 
you say, Mr. Speaker. I must point out 
that in one respect—I will merely allude 
to it—its administration is very inferior 








to that of the Trinity House, be 
cause the Trinity House has laid 
down the principle that lighthouses 
all along the coast shall be lit 


at sunset, but the Northern Lights Com- 
missioners have a table of their own, 
and the frequent complaint is that vessels 
approach the coasts after sunset, when 
the lights are not lighted, and very 
serious danger may be apprehended from 
that. Well, Mr. Speaker, that was 
pointed out, but a most unsatisfactory 
answer was given. The Shipmasters’ As- 
sociation in Scotland, representing 2,000 
shipmasters and officers, have sent in a 
very strong memorial on this point. I 
am not going further than to say that 
this Bill is very unsatisfactory, inasmuch 
as it does not provide that the commer- 
cial, and more particularly the sipping, 
interests should be represented on the 
Boards, and there is the less excuse for 
this omission because now you have 
Chambers of Commerce, who would be 
glad to send representatives to such 
Boards. Passing now to the Irish Lights, 
they are still worse, as the fvish Board is 
co-optative, and it is merely by accident 
if anyone connected with the shipping 
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interest is upon it. Complaints have been 
made over and over again with regard 
to the Irish Board. There are, I think, 
five representatives, if not more, con- 
nected with the City of Dublin. We know 
how important are the interests of Lon- 
donderry, Queenstown, and other ports, 
and yet these have no direct representa- 
tion on the Irish Lights Board. Well, 
Sir, I think that the time has arrived 
when all these matters should be set 
right, and that attention should be given 
in this House to the feeling of those who 
are connected in any way with the ship- 
ping interest ; that, until your lighthouse 
system is placed under the administration 
of representative Boards, it will be most 
unsatisfactory. I admit that, so far as 
they go, the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman are good, but now is’ the 
opportunity for doing much more for the 
shipping interest than has been at 
tempted. I should be glad if even now 
the right hon. Gentleman could see 
his way to introduce into this Bill clauses 
which would give effect to what I know 
is the general desire, and which has been 
expressed over and over again by the 
resolutions of our Chambers of Commerce, 
and also which I know to be the feeling 
in the mercantile marine, that there 
should be direct representation of their 
interests on the Lighthouse Boards. 

*Mr. CHARLES McARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange): Sir, although I think 
this Bill is inadequate and defective in 
nevertheless con- 
tend that it is a Measure of real, 
good to the 
dustry, and an 


some respects, I 
genuine shipping in- 
honest attempt to 
carry into effect the recommendations 
of the Committee of 1896. This is the 
first occasion within my recollection upon 
which a Bill has been brought forward 
by the Government of the day with the 
object of granting relief to shipping. On 
that ground, I hope that it will be a pre- 
cursor of a more considerate course of 
treatment towards the industry which has 
been described this evening as the second 
most important, and which is. without 
doubt the most characteristic industry 
of our country. We have done very little 
hitherto to uphold the supremacy of our 
mercantile marine. The great maritime 
nations of the Continent have sought, by 
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means of bounties, subsidies, and the 
like, to strengthen their merchant navies, 
while we seem to have pursued a policy 
of imposing fresh burdens and_restric- 
tions on the shipping industry and mak- 
ing its conditions from year to year more 
ditficult. What has been the result of 
all this? It is that, although we have 
a preponderance of the world’s tonnage, 
other nations are beginning to outstrip 
us in the size and speed of their vessels, 
and our shipowners, being so over- 
burdened, have been obliged to get their 
labour in the cheapest market, so that 
the British seamen have, to a great 
extent, been displaced by foreigners. One 
of the burdens of which shipowners com- 
plain is that during the last 13 years 
more than a million of money has been 
taken from them in excess of the require- 
ments of light dues, and applied to other 
purposes, and this has been wrung from 
them in a time of severe depression, 
when their ships have to a large extent 
been laid up for want of remunerative 
employment. I do not think that this 
anomaly is being left by the Government 
unrectified under this Bill, but that in 
taking the course they are now pursuing 
they are doing an act of justice 
which has been too ldéng delayed. 
Upon this point I join issue with the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn, whose 
contention is that the anomaly is not 
redressed. With regard to the second 
great anomaly which the Bill is intended 
to remove, the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn has also reminded us of the fact 
that the charges for lights are distributed 
over shipping in a most unequal and irre- 
gular way. I would remind the House 
that this question of lights has already 
been tested to some extent by ship- 
owners in a recent case, in which they 
were charged for 29 lights when they 
only used seven or eight. In that case 
the shipowners declined to pay the excess, 
and Trinity House took proceedings to 
recover the balance. But they even- 
tually withdrew the summons, and left 
the shipowners masters of the field. 
There is no doubt that if this Bill had 
not been introduced the legality of these 
charges would have been tested on a 
more extensive scale. There, again, I 
think we are entitled to say that you are 
not making a concession to the ship- 
owners, but only doing an act of justice. 
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But may I just turn for a few moments | passed by the Congress of Chambers of 


to the substitute proposed by the Bill! 
It is proposed that a uniform rate shall 
be charged, irrespective of the number 
of lights passed. Now, I quite agree 
with the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
that that is supported by no principle 
and rests entirely upon convenience, 
although it may to a large extent be 
justified by convenience. I must say 
that I regret with him that the Govern- 
ment have not seen their way to place 
the charge upon an Imperial footing. 
I quite agree with him that it is our 
duty as a civilised country, in common 
with all nations, to have our coasts 
preperly lighted, not only for the benefit 
of shipowners, but for the benefit of 
the whole community. Therefore. it 
seems only reasonable that the cost 
should be borne by the whole commu- 
nity. Now, I find that this change is 
spoken of by the Departmental Com- 
mittee as a “radical revolution.” I 
was very much struck by the exact words 
used in the Report, because they seem 
to go beyond the proposal. Then they 
go on to say that there is a still greater 
change in view. Well, I do not know 
what greater change there can be than a 
radical revolution short of complete aholi- 
tion. I am afraid that the change does 
not even amount to a radical revolu- 
tion, because a radical revolution would 
have gone to the root of the matter, with 
a view of bringing the system into har- 
mony with first principles. <A radical 
revolution which stops halfway satisfies 
nobody. It is a matter for regret that 
the Government do not see their way on 
this occasion to nationalise the lighthouse 
system. It has been suggested, in con- 
nection with this matter, that another 
Committee should be appointed. Jor 
my part I do not see the use of multi- 
plying special committees if their re- 
commendations are not followed. If the 
Government had not been persuaded by 
four Committees, are they likely to be 
persuaded by a fifth? May I remind the 
House that commercial opinion has been 
expressed emphatically in favour of the 
adoption of the course suggested in the 
Amendment, and resolutions have been 
passed by the Associated Chambers of 


Commerce advocating its adoption. The 
year before last this resolution was 


Mr. McArthur. 





Commerce of the Empire :— 


“That the levying of light dues on shipping 
should be abolished, and the cost of maintain- 
ing the lighthouses, beacons, buoys, etc., on 
the coasts of ‘the United Kingdom should in 
future be a charge on the Consolidated Fund ;” 


and a resolution, almost in the same 
terms, was discussed only yesterday hy 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
in London. At the same time, whilst 
I feel very strongly upon the matter, if 
the Government firmly decline to accede 
to the course suggested, the Bill offers 
so much that is valuable to those inte- 
rested in the prosperity of the ship- 
ping industry that I think it would 
be a mistake to press the Amendment. 
Now, I agree with the remark made by 
the hon. Member for Dundee as to the: 
anomalies that are perpetuated by the 
Bill, and I fail to see, for instance, why 
the anomaly has not been removed under 
which practically the whole of the dues 
ere charged when only part of the cargo 
is carried. Another great anomaly, of 
course, is the exemption of the Navy. 
I cannot at all see why the mercantile 
marine should bear the whole cost of 
lighting the coasts of the United King- 
dom, especially when the tonnage system 
introduced by the Bill would afford the 
means of arriving at what would be a 
reasonable contribution by the Navy. 
In commenting upon this question in 
this Report, I think the Departmental 
Committee have ignored what has been 
so well called by the hon. Member for 
Islington, “the element of economic fric- 


tion,” and unless some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill are carefully re- 
adjusted in Committee, [I am_ very 
much afraid they may lead to the 
creation of fresh anomalies. I agree 


with the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, 
that the Bill does not carry out the prin- 
ciple that those who use the lights pay 
for them. The principle upon which I 
understand the Bill to be framed is that 
vessels ought to be taxed according to 
their carning capacity. If that be sa, 
very great care will have to bo taken 
to ensure that this principle is carried 
So far as I am acquainted with 
shipping opinion, it is that the Bill 
should be accepted in part, though not 
in its entirety, and on the understanding 
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that the details will be subject to revision, 
and, with regard to the Bill generally, 
that certain modifications will be asked 
for in Committee. I heartily concur in 
the suggestion that shipowners should 
have a direct voice in the management of 
the lights. This would have a double 
advantage, because, in the first place, 
those who pay the money will have repre- 
sentation, and, in the next place, it will 
be satisfactory to the shipowners to know 
how this money has been spent, while, on 
the other hand, it will be a great ad- 
vantage to have represented on the Light- 
house Board those who know most about 
the shipping trade. Now, in conclusion, 
I would reiterate my conviction that the 
Bill is a great improvement on the exist- 
ing system, in that it will tend, to some 
extent, to relieve merchant shipping, and 
to remove anomalies. The Bill, however, 
will not remove all the anomalies. It 
will not do so, because the greatest 
anomaly of all remains, and that is, that 
the system which benefits the whole of 
the community will be left chargeable to 
a section. That is a fundamental anomaly, 
which cannot be removed without the 
nationalisation of the lighthouse system. 
At the same time, it is, as I have said, a 
measure of reform, and as such it should 
be accepted, though not as a final and 
complete settlement of the question. 


*Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): I am 
glad that the hon. Member who has just 
sat down, and to whom I am sure the 
House has listened with great pleasure on 
this the first occasion on which he has 
addressed it, did not, in his fair and 
candid speech, commit himself to that 
general condemnation of the Bill which 
fell from the hen. Member for King’s 
Lynn, who moved the Amendment, nor 
did he even so much condemn it as my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dundes. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool recog- 
nised that the Bill was a fair attempt to 
deal with a conspicuous grievance, which 
the shipowners have complained of in 
times past, and he also called the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that, if the 
shipowners, who enjoy a great deal of 
influence, are to get their grievances re 
dressed, they should not run the risk of 
losing this Bill, which, after all, is a 
valuable instalment. Now, Sir, I should 
like to say, in the very few remarks with 
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which I propose to trouble the House, 
that I think we are very much indebted 
to the Committee for the manner in 
which they have ventilated this matter, 
and for the very lucid and careful 
Report which they have presented—a 
Report which is all the better for being 
so concise. They have had to deal with 
what is really an extremely complicated 
question. Only those who remember 
how complicated this question was before 
it was cleared up by the Report of the 
Committee can fully realise the obliga 
tions under vehich we ought to feel to 
them for what they have done in the 
preparation of this Report. I should like 
to make special acknowledgment of our 
indebtedness to my right hon. Friend the 
Member fcr Bodmin for the extreme 
care and skill with which the Report 
has been drawn. Now, Mr. Speaker, the 
Bill I think is a valuable Bill, because 
it remedies the considerable grievances 
of which the shipowners have to com- 
plain. In the first place, it devotes all 
the proceeds of light dues entirely to 
the lighting of the coasts. The ship- 
owners had reason to complain before 
that a large part of the money raised 
by light dues went to defray expenses. 
These expenses are all connected with 
our morcantile marine, and the expendi- 
ture of the money was justified on the 
ground that it was connected with « 
branch of industry. In the next place, 
the Bill in its schedule very much sim- 
plifies the system upon which charges for 
light dues have hitherto been made; 
and, in the third place, the Bill removes 
exemptions. Now I suppose nobody has 
argued that these exemptions ought nat 
to be removed. The only question really 
has been whether or no the exemption 
ought to be removed from the Royal 
Navy. On that point I confess that the 
arguments used by the Committee carry 
weight in my mind. To impose a por- 
tion of the light dues on Her Majesty’s 
Navy will not only have the effect of 
more or less hampering their movements, 
and exposing them to troublesome cal- 
culations, but it will be equivalent to a 
grant from the Imperial funds in aid of 
light dues. The question can really be 
argued as if it were a question of whether 
there ought not to be an annual grant 
from the Exchequer as a subsidy for 
light dues. It would come to that, and 
all the arguments that might apply to 
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that might apply to the removal of 
these exemptions. I confess that the 
two arguments which were used on page 
17 of the Committee’s Report—which I 
will not recapitulate—are perfectly sound 
arguments. That brings me, Sir, to the 
two points upon which the Bill is at- 
tacked. One of them is embodied in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, and the other has been 
raised by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Dundee and the hon. Member for 
Liverpool. These two questions are 
whether or no the whole light dues should 
be taken off the shipowners and the ex- 
pense of maintaining our lighthouses be 
thrown upon the national revenue, and 
whether this Bill ought to be extended 
to reconstruct the three lighthouse autho- 
rities over the United Kingdom. Upon 
the first questicn, which is an important 
question—that of throwing the lighthouse 
maintenance upon the general revenue of 
the country—I would observe that it is 
not especially a question for any Depart- 
mental Committee or for any Committee 
of this House. It is a question of general 
policy; it is as much a question of 
general policy as any question arising on 
I confess that the Departmental Com- 
mittee were perfectly well advised in 
not considering this question, even to 
show the Committee that there would 
have been little use in considering a 
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question which did not depend upon | 


any special knowledge, but was simply 
one of principle. 


the basis of which shipowners seek to | 


be relieved from this charge? I lis- 
tened with attention to the speech of 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn. 1 
confess I do not like any of his argu- 
ments bearing upon this question, and 
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dues was, in the long run, paid by the 
consumer. I understand the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn agrees that they 
are a charge upon the consumer. [Mr. 
Grsson Bow es: I neither agree nor 
disagree.| Then you have omitted to 
settle one of the most difficult parts of 
the question upon which the subject 
ought to be approached. The Committee 
think—and I believe almost all financial 
authorities believe—that under the pre 
sent state of things these lighthouse dues 
are really paid by the whole of the articles 
carried in our ships. That would not be 
the case if we were allowed to impose 
these dues de It would not be 
denied that, if the shipping community 
did not pay these lighthouse dues, they 
would be a charge, probably for some 
years to come, paid by the shipowners 
in the same way. If we were suddenly 
to remove these dues, the remission 
would not at once benefit the general 
community ; it would benefit the ship- 
owners. We should be practically put 
ting a sum of money into the pockets 
of shipowners if we were suddenly to 
remit these dues, which are at present 
a charge which they reckon in conduct- 
ing their business, and which in that 
way are paid, not by them, but by the 
| whole of the community, whose goods 
ithey carry. I believe that will be ad- 
imitted; and in the meantime the ship- 
owners will have the benefit, and we shall 
|distribute these dues by a system which 
iwill largely benefit the shipowner. The 
argument seems to be, “Let things 
| stand as they are,” and, although I de 
'sire—as I have no doubt everyone else 
|does—to keep a perfectly open mind 
|on this important question, still I do not 
ithink that so far we have had any 
|reasons given why we should disturb 
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I failed to find in them very much that |the present system and impose a charge 
threw any light upon the question. | of nearly £500,000 upon the general 
Foreign ships have passed from Ham-|revenue of the country, or why we 
burg and Antwerp to this country, and|should benefit an industry which has 
they have had the benefit of our lights, | been benefited very largely already. The 
but English ships have derived great |hon. Member for King’s Lynn said that 
benefits from the lights on the coasts of |we have persecuted the shipping indus- 
Germany and France; and if we confer|try. Why, there is not one of our in- 
certain benefits on foreign ships foreign |dustries more flourishing, and which bears 
countries confer certain benefits upon|a higher proportion to the total capital 
us. The hon. Member argued that, in|jof the country, or in which we have 
the view of the Committee, the charge—|shown more conspicuous superiority to 
and I think it was a sound view—for|other countries, than in our shipping 
maintaining our lighthouses and the light |industries. The enterprise, the skill, 
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and the boldness of our shipowners and 
the general commercial prosperity of this 
country have enabled us to secure a mer- 
eantile marine which I believe com- 
prises half the whole mercantile marine 
of the world. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool said that there had been some 
distress amongst shippers—a fact which 
we are well aware of; but he admitted 
also that that distress had passed away, 
and that at present the shipping indus- 
try is in a better state. I say, there 
fore, that, so far as I can see at pre 
sent, while desiring to approach the 
question with all fairness, no argument 
has been given on behalf of the ship- 
owners why we should make this very 
large grant. The other question which 
has been raised, not in the words of the 
Amendment, but in the speeches by 
which it has been supported, is the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the light- 
house Boards. In the present Bill— 
which has not dealt with that subject, 
although I think that it might well be 
said that it might have done—the De 
partmental Committee did not exclude 
that question in the same decided way 
in which they excluded the question of 
the relief of these dues from the National 
Exchequer. On the contrary, they ad- 
mitted subjects upon which they have 
taken some very interesting evidence, 
and on page 18 of that Report they 
deal with it, although, no doubt, in 
the same imperfect way. It is a very 
important question, and I am sorry that 
it is not definitely settled. At the same 
time I must say I should be sorry to 
lose this Bill for the sake of raising this 
particular question. How, Sir, does the 
matter stand! Of course, I shall not go 
into details, bearing in mind your ruling. 
I shall only call the attention of the 
House to this fact: there are three light- 
house authorities in the United King- 
dom, two of them minor ones for 
Scotland and Ireland, and under the 
supervision of the special authority for 
England, but all three are, for finan- 
cial purposes, under the control of the 
Board of Trade. The English Board is 
Trinity House, for Scotland it is the 
Northern Lights Commission, and the 
Trish authority is a Board constituted 
on the principle of co-optation, in which 
no one is chosen on the principle 
of direct representation. Trinity 
House is a Board consisting entirely 
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of er-officio persons, and the Irish 
Board is a purely co-optive Board. 
I think the argument is really more forci- 
ble that the shipowners are entitled to 
have some knowledge of how the money 
is spent, and that they should have some 
share in the responsibility. It must also 
be remembered that there are many in- 
stitutions which work a great deal better 
in practice than the theory would lead 
you to expect, and I think this is true 
of these Boards. It is true of more im- 
portant things than these Boards. It 
it true of the British Constitution itself. 
Many criticisms have been made of 
that Constitution, which, in theory, are 
strong, but which fail altogether in prac- 
tice. So these three Boards have done 
much better than their abstract critics 
would have expected them to do. The 
Trinity House Board is not only a body 
of great antiquity, of great prestige, and 
of considerable social influence, but it is 
composed of high scientific experts. 
There are no ornamental members on 
that Board, but they are all men of the 
highest experience and knowledge, and 
among them are contained the flower of 
our naval and mercantile marine, and 
no men are more competent to deal with 
this question than they are; therefore 
I think there will be a general feeling 
that, if any change were made, it would 
not be to exclude the scientific element 
on that Board. I should like to pay 
them this acknowledgment of the manner 
in which the members of the Trinity 
House Board have devoted themselves to 
their very important duties. The House 
will feel that in this matter great scien- 
tific knowledge is absolutely necessary. 
Our lighthouse administration has be- 
come a more important matter, in which 
scientific knowledge and accomplishments 
are absolutely essential. Anyone who has 
followed the discussion on lighthouse ad- 
ministration, who has studied the dif- 
ferent kinds of illuminants which ought 
to be used in lights, who has made him- 
self acquainted with the different kinds 
of instruments by which sound can be 
made to travel—because these sound sig- 
nals are of the greatest importance— 
must feel that you cannot have too many 
first-rate scientific experts to deal with 
the duties of these Boards. Therefore, 
when the question of constituting these 
Beards is considered, every means should 
be taken for providing a thoroughly 
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competent scientific body. I come now to | is a very difficult question, and although 


the Northern Lights Commission. It is 
a body which does not contain especially 
scientific men, nor does it contain, ex- 
cept accidentally, the representatives of 
the shipping interests. Of course, the 
provosts of cities and towns are all of 
them concerned in mercantile affairs, and 
they often happen to be shipowners them- 
selves, but they are not necessarily so ; 





and, on the other hand, the sheriffs of 
the maritime counties are not necessarily 
men of special knowledge. I will 
only say this, although these Boards are 
in theory not very sound, they are in 
practice a very effective body. Anyone 
who has any experience in the Board of 
Trade will bear me out in saying that 
no body could have been more energetic 
and active than the Northern Lights 
Commission. They are constantly press- 
ing the Board of Trade to spend a great 
deal more money, and they are always 
putting forward strong and valuable 
arguments in support of these dues, and 
if they are to be reconstituted I think, 
at any rate, they ought to die with glory, 
and it ought to be known that they have 
discharged very important functions and 
have discharged them in a very satis- 
factory way. The Irish Lights Board is a 
Board which has, on the whole, done 
well, but I am bound to say it has given 
much less satisfaction than the other two 
Boards, and I do not think anybedy can 
come forward here and defend the consti- 
tution of the Irish Board. I think that 





| 


was generally felt in this House when, | 


in the Session of the year 1894, a Bill 
was brought forward which received the 
assent cf the House in principle, although 
the particular details did not secure the 
passing of the Second Reading of the 
Bill. The Trish Lights Board does, no 
doubt, need to be reformed, and, as was 
said by the Member for Dundee, the 
great commercial community of Belfast 
has not necessarily any representative on 
that Board, although it possesses more 
than half of the mercantile marine of 
Ireland. I think, therefore, we may 
fairly say that this is a question which 
requires immediate attention. I will not 
press the hon. Gentleman to introduce 
into the Bill provision for the reconsti- 
tuting of thes Boards. I should not, in any 
case, do so with regard to Trinity House, 
but I will not even press for the recon- 
stitution of the Irish Board, because it 


Mr. Bryce. 








it is easy to criticise the present Boards, 
it is not easy to suggest how the new 
Boards shall be constituted. I think a 
great deal of time will be required to be 
spent upon the subject before such a sue- 
gestion can be made, and probably there 
will not be time for that this Session. 
I hope the Board of Trade will bear in 
mind that these two Boards—the Irish 
and the Scotch Boards—do not give un- 
qualified satisfaction in their own coun- 
try, and that there is a very strong cause 
for dealing with them, and particularly 
for putting the Irish Board on an entirely 
new basis. That being so, Sir, I should 
like to end by saying that I hope the 
House will not disapprove of the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which would be the 
result of adopting this Avmendment, for 
there is a good deal which desires to 
be carefully considered in this Bill. I 
know we must give every attention to 
any case which can be made out for the 
shipowners. Of course, you cannot have 
a scheme for imposing these dues which 
will not give offence to somebody, and, s0 
far as I can see at present, the Com- 
mittee have done their very best to hold 
an even balance, and to sail upon an 
even keel, as between coasters and the 
home trade generally and foreign ships. 
That is a matter which we ought to con- 
sider fairly in Committee, looking at the 
fact that these dues confer considerable 
benefit on the shipowners, that they 
remedy long-standing grievances, that it 
does not prejudge the case upon the 
other two points brought forward, and 
that attempts to largely extend the Mea- 
sure might probablv involve its loss dur- 
ing the present Session. I hope the 
Amendment will not be carried, and that 
we shall have the satisfaction at the end 
of the Session of feeling that these grie 
vances have been reduced, and that an 
earnest of our good intentions to ship- 
owners will be given by the House in 
the adoption of this Measure. 


*Sin THOMAS SUTHERLAND (Gree- 


that I was not 
right hon. 


nock): I am sorry 


here earlier to hear my 
Friend’s remarks in support of the Bill. 
I am bound to say that, with regard 
to Trinity House, I can hardly conceive 
that the work could be carried out in a 
more efficient manner than it is being 
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done at present. Nor, Sir, do I 
attach quite so much importance as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dundes 
to the representation of shipowners in 
respect to these bodies which are respon- 
sible for the lighting of our coast. My 
experience of shipowners—and I speak as 
one directly in touch with them—is. that 
they are far too occupied in their own 
business to give that attention to the 
work, which is really a scientific matter 
and requires most serious attention in 
order to do it properly. Well, Sir, with 
regard to the main questions, I rise to 
say that I intend to support the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn, and I do so because I 
regard that Amendment as in the 
nature of a demonstration towards 
an end which, I think, will certainly be 
accomplished at some time or other. I 
am only sorry that the Government—for 
their sake and for the sake of the popu- 
larity which they would have obtained in 
every shipping port of the United 
Kingdom -—— did not think fit to 
adopt the recommendation of the 
influential Committees of the House 
that the lighthouse costs should 
be borne by the community at large. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn has 
so completely and thoroughly argued in 
favour of the shipowners that I feel we 
are under considerable obligation to him 
in the matter which he has brought for- 
ward, and I find it difficult to add very 
much to the very lucid explanations with 
which his statement was accompanied. But 
I have one or two observations to make. 
In the first place, I supposed the raison 
détre of this Bill was a large reduction 
ef dues in favour of the shipping inte- 
rest. My hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn has pointed out with abso- 
kite accuracy that during the last few 
years the shipping industry has paid 
upwards of £1,000,000 more than they 
ought to have done for the purpose of 
bearing the burden of lighting our coasts. 
Yet all the Bill professes to do is to re 
duce this by something like £100,000, and 
nearly 50 per cent. of that is at once cut 
off by charges which are superimposed 
on the new Lighthouse Fund. I do say 
that we might have expected the absolute 
reduction of a very much larger amount 
than that which we are likely to receive. 
The next observation I have to make is as 
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regards the principle on which these new 
dues are to be imposed. So far as I can 
perceive from a close examination of the 
text of the Bill, and a comparison with 
figures actual and figures projected by 
the character of the Bill, 1 believe this 
Measure will not be equitable or fair. 
I find that to those ships which trade to 
the remoter ports of the East there will 
be no reduction, but under a certain in- 
terpretation of the Bill I believe there 
will be a considerable addition made 
to the charges for light to ships proceed- 
ing to Australia, China, and even to Cal- 
cutta. Now, Sir, we know that the theory 
on which these charges is based is that 
the shipowners recover them from their 
customers. I must say that that being 
so I am surprised that it did not occur 
to the Committee over which my right 
hon. Friend presided that if that theory 
was absolute it would be right and proper 
t> have a fixed rate applicable to 
vessels of every description. I am sure 
my right hon. Friend, with all his expe- 
rience, is not prepared to say that the 
American trade is in a worse position in 
point of profit than the Australian trade ; 
yet the facts of the case, so far as I can 
Judge, is that they actually put a burden 
on the ships in the Australian trade, and 
in the China trade and the Calcutta 
trade, while they remove a burden from 
the ships in the Atlantic trade. I hoped 
‘that my right hon. Friend and those 
who served with him on that Committee 
would do even-handed justice all round in 
this matter ; but I am not surprised they 
have failed, because I am quite certain it 
passes the wit of man to devise any 
scheme for imposing those lighthouse 
dues which shall be absolutely equitable. 
It has never been done, and it never will 
be done. On the broad principles of jus- 
tice the burden ought to be imposed 
where it can be fairly, justly, and equit- 
ably borne. I have really hardly time 
and patience to notice the argument in 
my right hon. Friend’s Report, and re- 
peated in the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade’s speech, 
with regard to the exemption of the 
Navy. In the course of this discussion 


mention has been made of the manner in 
which these dues are indirectly imposed 
by certain other countries, and I think 
reference has been made principally to 
France in this connection. 


I am glad 
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to be able to tell the House that not only 
are the ships exempted from light dues 
in France, but that France recently made 
a large and generous reduction in those 
port dues which it is to be supposed are 
more or less in substitution for the 
light dues. I am speaking within the 
facts of the case when I say that I be- 
lieve the reduction in dues in such a port 
as Marseilles has been not less than 33 | 
per cent. very recently, and I venture to 
say that under this Bill it will be a long 
time before the shipowners obtain a re | 
duction of 33 per cent. on the light dues, | 
No doubt I may have repeated some of | 
the arguments made by my hon. Friend | 
who spoke before ; but I end my remarks | 
by saying that I consider the hon. Mem- | 
ber who introduced this Amendment has | 
done a great service to the shipping in- | 
terest. I a he will persevere, and I 
certainly shall support him by my vote. | 
If he is defeated—which I hope he will | 
not be—I trust at some future time he 
will bring the matter forward ; because 
T am convinced that, whether the time be 
shorter or longer, eventually this burden 
will be transferred to the quarter in 
which it ought to lie. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): The hon. Member for 
Dundee and the right hon. Member for 
Aberdeen have severely criticised what 
I consider a bad blot on the Bill. I can 
remember in this House frequent occa- 
sions on which the conduct of the Nor- 
thern Lights Commissioners has been 
brought before the House and overhauled 
by it; but I am bound to say that a 
wore disgraceful exhibition than that pre- 
sented by these accounts I have never 
heard in the course of my membership. 
The Irish Board is admittedly even worse 
than the Scotch. There is this great 
difference—that whereas the Northern 
Lights Commissioners are well advised 
by competent scientific officers, the Irish 
Board are not even in that position. The 
administration of the Irish Board is a 
disgrace to the United Kingdom. I will 
say at once that it is not possible to 
entirely separate the principle laid down 
by the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
from other subjects that lie outside it. 
The shipowners are of the same mind in 
objecting to pay light dues; but I go 
further, and say that many of the fees 
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levied upon them are in the nature of a 
payment for services, which in the case 
of all other industries are borne by the 
State. We are behind other countries 
not only with regard to light dues, but 
with regard to other matters. It would 
not be possible for us to adopt the prin- 
ciple of my hon. Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn and free shipowners from 
these dues without at the same time ask- 
ing them to come under certain other 
obligations to the country. They would 
have to come under a system of em- 
ployers’ liability. They would probably 
have to carry out the provisions recom- 
mended by Sir Edward Reed’s Committee 
last year with regard to undermanning, 
and some attempt would have to be 
made by the Government to meet the 
terrible evil of which the right hon. 


| Gentleman the First Lord of the Admi- 


ralty spoke last year—I mean the decline 
of the number of British seamen in the 
British Merchant Navy. He said last 
year, and he used the same words this 
yes r— 

“If the shipowners cannot, er will not, 

employ British seamen, what is to become of 
the maritime greatness of this country?” 
The policy for this House to contemplate 
is to free the shipping industry from the 
hampering restrictions which do not 
exist in other trades, and which are un- 
wise and unjust. While I think that the 
trade is hampered by these restrictions, 
I think it would have to come under 
some form of legislation with regard to 
employers’ liability. The shipowners 
would have to adopt the provisions with 
regard to undermanning which were re- 
commended by the majority of Sir Ed- 
ward Reed’s Committee. They would 
also have to train boys. 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. G. DRAGE (Derby): This is @ 
question in which the constituents of the 
Midland towns take a great interest when 
once it is brought before them that a 
burden of about half a million sterling 
is yearly laid upon the shipping industry, 
and when they consider the serious de- 
cline of the British mercantile marine. 
I desire to lay before the Board of Trade 
a few figures as to that decline. In the 
first place there is the labour question, 
to which the right hon. Member for the 
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Forest of Dean slightly alluded, the de- 
crease of young seamen, largely due, no 
doubt, to the fact that, owing to the bur- 
dens laid on the shipowners, they are 
compelled to employ fewer hands. 
Little attention has been called to the 
last returns, in which a comparison is 
made between 1891 and 1896, which 
showed a total decrease of 6,570 seamen, 
and of these the decrease of seamen under 
30 was 5,221. The figures are more re- 
markable when taken for individual years. 
We have, on the other side, to compare 
the action taken by foreign Governments 
with regard to this matter, and particu- 
larly the action taken by the Russian 
Government for promoting seaman- 
ship—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman must confine himself to 
the subject-matter of the Bill. 


*Mr. DRAGE: I am coming more par- 
ticularly to the labour interest in the 
Bill, and that is the employment of fisher- 
men, which will be greatly affected by 
this Bill which brings them for the first 
time under the light dues. 


Toe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: My hon. Friend will under- 
stand that the Bill only refers to the 
fish-carriers, not to the fishermen them- 
selves. 


*Mr. DRAGE: Then they are to that 
extent affected. There is a clause in the 
Bill which brings the fishermen and 
those connected with the trade under a 
burden which we think they ought not 
to bear. I may point out in passing that 
while German fisheries have increased 
12.4 per cent. in recent years, ours have 
decreased. The decrease of fishermen, if 
this Bill is passed in its present form, 
will be more marked than it has hitherto 
been. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not entitled to discuss 
the decrease of fishermen. 


*Mr. DRAGE: I was only going to say 
the best school for practical seamanship 
has been shown to be the sailing ship. 
My desire, with regard to this Bill, is to 
see the light dues abolished, and to 
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ask if Her Majesty’s Government will 
take into consideration the Amendment 

moved by the hon. Member for King’s 

Lynn and modify the Bill in that direc- 

tion, on this ground, among others. In 

late years the sailing ships and steamers. 

of the mercantile marine have din- 

inished in a most remarkable degree. 

Facts have been brought to my notice 

which I do not think have been 

laid before the Board of Trade, to which 
I wish to draw their attention. The 
decrease of sailing ships is twofold. In 
the first place, with regard to construc- 
tion, the sailing ships in 1892 were 24 
per cent. of the whole, whilst in 1897 

it was only three per cent. of a much 
smaller output. We find that in France, 
in October, 1896, there were 16,139 tons 

of sailing shipping on the stocks, while 
in the United Kingdom there were only 
6,949 tons. In France five ships were 
building over 2,900 tons; in England 
only two ships over 2,400 tons. But 
it is a still more remarkable state 
of affairs if we consult the register. Ac- 
cording to some figures cited in the 
merchant shipping papers, and particu- 
larly in the Marine Review, there has 
been a remarkable and enormous dis- 
appearance of shipping from the register 
of the United Kingdom in the last few 
years. There has been a disappearance 
of 506,000 tons in the course of the last 
12 months; that is to say, of more than 
twice the net decrease of the whole world— 
a fact which indicates a corresponding 
increase elsewhere. If we consider 
the contrast for the last 20 years 
—and I may remind the House that it 
is in the last 20 years that the 
burden of the light dues has been most 
bitterly felt by the shipping industry— 
we find that in 1876 the number of ships 
was 20,635, with a tonnage of 5,829,000 
tons; in 1897, 8,545 ships, with a ton- 
nage of 3,098,000 tons; that is to say, 
in the years in which these dues have 
pressed most heavily on the shipping in- 
dustry, we have a 50 per cent. decrease 
in tons and a 60 per cent. decrease 
in the number of ships. If we look at 
Germany, we find that there is a decrease 
in sailing ships of 20 per cent. in the 
number of ships and of only three per 
cent. in the number of tons. But the evil 
that has been inflicted by the burdens 
which shipowners have to bear is not 
confined to sailing ships. If we take all 
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the steamship lines, the net increase cf 
tonnage last year was only 8,627 tons. 
But a decrease is observable not only in 
the smaller and less important lines of 
steamships, but also in the great lines. 
‘Ten years ago there went from Liverpool 
to New York a regular service of five 
great lines: the Cunard, the White Star, 
the Guion, the Inman, and the National. 
Now there are only two left. If we take 
the recent dispatch of Sir Arthur Har- 
‘dinge, who had considered this question 
of the burden borne by our ships in 
British East Africa, we find that 
Germany pays large subsidies, amount- 
ing to £45,000 a year, whereas our Gs- 
vernment, not only levies these light dues, 
but pays a much smaller subsidy cf 
£8,000. The result is that direct  ser- 
vice to London has disappeared. There 
is a further and important point in con- 
nection with the big lines. Out of the 
12 largest passenger ships in the world— 
each over 10,000 tons—eight are Ger- 
man, two American, and only two are 
English. Again, if we take the speed of 
these ships, and that is a most important 
point, out of 24 big liners with an 
ocean speed of over 19 knots only six 
are English, seven German, five Russian, 
four belong to the United States and 
one to France. These are all countries 
which have not to bear the burden which 
is imposed upon the shipping interest in 
our own country, while the United States 
even levies retaliatory tonnage dues on 
our shipping. If we look back, we 
‘find that it is a curious fact that in the 
years in which this burden has becom? 
most burdensome upon the shipping in- 
dlustry the transformation has taken 
place. In 1880 we owned all the fastest 
steamers, in 1885 two-thirds, in 1889 half, 
and now we only own a quarter. At this 
rate, if no real help is rendered to the 
shipping industry, it would appear that 
in the next few years all the fastest 
ships will be foreign, and, if we consider 
the question of coal endurance, radius 
of action, and superior speed over war 
vessels and transports, it will appear that 
qn the time of war, when we have to em- 
ploy our fastest ships as merchant 
cruisers, this country will be under a 
serious disadvantage. But it is not only 
so with regard to the great liners. The 
same facts are borne out when we come 
to look at the smaller vessels—the 
tramps—which go round the coast, and 
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which are peculiarly hit by the light 
dues. In their case we find that, owing 
to the burdens of our system, our 
shipowners are compelled to transicr 
their ships to foreign flags. In 
1897 the tonnage of ships sold to 
foreigners amounted to 387,794 tons; 
28,657 more than in 1895, and 48,519 
more than in 1896. The result is that 
owing to the dues and taxes imposed we 
find our ships being transferred from 
our flag to other flags, to compcta with 
our own ships at a greatly reduced ex- 
penditure, and naturally a greatly in- 
creased earning power. Now, our rivals 


are, first and foremost, Germany in 
the near future, and Russia later, 
When we come to consider the 


chances of victory of our own ships 
in this struggle, it must be clear to the 
House, if the House will consider the 
advantages which German shipowners 
have, that we should endeavour to re 
move any obstacles in the way of our 
own. Legislation in Germany is used 
freely to benefit her shipowners, and vast 
subsidies are granted in aid. The total 
State and local expenditure for harbours, 
etc. up to last year amounted to 
£37,500,060, and wherever we compare 
the policy of our own Government with 
the policy of those Powers which must 
in the near future be our most dangerous 
rivals we find that our shipowners and 
our sailors are placed at a most grievous 
disadvantage. The recent answer of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in this House has clearly shown 
that Russia and Germany intend to 


push—— 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I must again remind 
the hon. Member that this is a Bill relat 
ing to light dues, and he must treat it 
accordingly. 


*Mr. DRAGE: Of course, Mr. Speaker, 
I will bow to your ruling, and confine 
myself more particularly to the question 
of light dues. My only object was to 
show that it is the general opinion that 
light dues which have been imposed in 
times past upon the shipping industry 
have been attended with prejudicial re- 
sults, and should be removed, and that 
no half measure will be of any per- 
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manent value. Reference 
made by the Member for 
to the question of the different 
authorities under which the  lght 
dues are managed in this country. I am 
sorry that he made no suggestion, and 
no suggestion has been brought to the 
notice of the President of the Board of 
Trade, for the concentration of those 
d:fferent authorities under one central 
board, whether it be the Board of Trade 
or some board specially constituted for 
that purpose. Those hon. Members in- 
terested in shipping questions are well 
aware that at every point, if a question 


has been 
Aberdeen 


arises as to the lights between 
Liverpool and America, we are met 
with a multiplicity of authorities. 


We apply, first of all, to the Irish Light 
Commissioners, and are perhaps sent to 
the Board of Trade, and then, perhaps, 
we have to stop and inquire at the Post 
Office on the way. I should like to sug- 
gest to the President of the Board of 
Trade whether it would not be possible 
for him, perhaps in a later Bill, 
if not in this Bill, to bring in some pro- 
vision which would do away with the 
immense loss of time and energy which 
arises from this confusion of authorities, 
and bring about at the same time some 
similarity of action between the different 
boards which manage the lights which 
our ships are obliged to pass on their 
voyages from England to America. The 
total abolition of the light dues has been 
advocated by the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn on many grounds, and particularly 
on the ground that the Navy, yachts, 
and foreign traders passing up and down 
Channel between foreign ports are 
exempt. Other arguments have been 
used in opposition to the present Bill, 
for instance, that the sum exacted will 
exceed previous dues, but I do not 
press these now upon the House. I 
will, however, venture to remind the 
House that one of the largest associations 
in this country—the Liverpool Association 
of Steam Shipowners—which has already 
been represented by my hon. Friend the 
Member for the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool, here to-night—an association 
40 years old, with 19 per cent. of all 
British steamship owners enrolled among 
its members, 25 per cent. of British ships 
over 5,000 tons, and 23 per cent. of ships 
over 12 knots—have, in their report this 
year, advocated the total abolition of 
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to solve all existing difticulties com- 
pletely. Reference has been made 
this evening to the fact that, as the dis- 
cussion goes on, it is likely that differ- 
ence of opinion will be shown by hon. 
Members, who represent different consti- 
tuencies connected with the shipping 
trade. I would venture humbly to make 
an appeal to all those representing the 
shipping interest to act together on this 
question. I am not in any sense a Rus- 
sophobe or a Germanophobe, if I may 
use the term ; but one cannot but admire 
the consistency and the intelligence with 
which these foreign countries have sup- 
ported their mercantile marine, and the 
sacrifices they have made, especially in 
the case of Germany, to bring their trade 
up to a level with our own. In 1896, 
for the first time in the history of mer- 
chant shipping, the German shipping out- 
stripped our own in the. port of Ham- 
burg. It is certain that, sooner or 
later, unless everything is done by 
this House which is possible, with 
the advantages which Continental 
ports have in the great gathering ground 
behind them, they must outstrip our 
own mercantile marine. I do earnestly 
press upon this House that here, 
at any rate, is a grievance, and a 
real grievance, which can be removed. 
Shipowners do not ask for bounties, or 
even large subsidies, they ask for jus- 
tice, and the barest justice—the removal 
of a burden which, as the greatest autho- 
rity on shipping this evening has 
informed us, the shipping of no other 
country but Turkey has to bear. I do 
suggest to the President of the Board of 
Trade that, if this is all he can do for 
shipping, he will give us some hope that 
before the close of this Parliament some- 
thing more will be done to remove what 
is a great and unjust burden on our most 
important industry. 

Sm J. AUSTIN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Osgoldcross) was understood to say that 
he could not enter into the technicalities 
which had been so much discussed. He 
must venture to say that it was contrary 
to the principles of that House that local 
charges and local expenditure should fall 
upon the Imperial Exchequer. 


*Srr A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, 
8S.) : My hon. Friend behind me 
expressed regret that the President 
G 
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of the Board of Trade had _ not 
dealt with the lighthouse authorities in 
this Bill. For my own part, as I think 
the Bill promises something for the bene- 
fit of the shipping industry, I am glad 
that he has avoided that controversial 
subject, and one which would have added 
considerably to the difficulty of carrying 
the Bill through the House. I desire to 
express the great obligation which we 
owe to the elder brethren of the Trinity 
House, who have lent great assistance to 
the maritime industry of this country, 
both on our coasts and in our Courts of 
Justice. With reference to the point sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Dundee, 
that the Scotch Board was a board of 
lawyers—the constellation of the 
“Northern Lights”—I won’t venture to 
follow him in his criticism, but I have 
more than once heard an argument in 
favour of reform of the Irish Board, 
which exists by co-option, and which 
should have in it an elective element, 
and for this I have voted. But though 
there may be room for an elective charac- 
ter in all these boards, and room for more 
publicity of their proceedings, I do not 
think that the opportunity would be a 
good one, when an endeavour is being 
made to carry out some reforms suggested 
by the Committee which sat upon the 
subject dealt with in this Bill. I do not 
think that much can be said against 
the need for some measure of relief of the 
shipping industry in relation to light 
dues. The confession made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, in introducing the Bill, 
to the effect that contributions for light- 
house purposes have been long and sys- 
tematically collected by the Department, 
and have not been expended for those 
‘purposes, but simply appropriated to 
other purposes, the money being taken 
out of the pockets of the ship- 
owners is in itself a complete vin- 
dication of this Measure, and I noticed 
a remark made by the late President of 
the Board of Trade that he defended 
this system, and suggested that ship- 
owners did very well under this system 
of persecution. But nothing can ex- 
tenuate the system under which these 
light dues have existed. The remedy 
has been called for for a very long 
period, both by Chambers of Shipping and 
Chambers of Commerce, and I think my 
hon. Friend who spoke last but one was 
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perfectly correct in saying that they have 
been a great embargo on the mercantile 
marine of this country as compared with 
that of competing nations; and, there- 
fore, I thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for having at last been willing to do 
something for the relief of an industry 
which has had much persecution, much in- 
terference, but which, owing to the enter- 
prise of the shipowning community, has 
done so much for the mercantile business 
of the nation. A large sum of money has 
been abstracted from one class of the 
community to be devoted to purposes 
alien to those for which it was pro- 
vided ; and that, 1 think, shows the exis- 
tence of a grievance and the necessity 
for a remedy. At present the contribu- 
tions will be in excess of those that are 
required for lighting purposes, but there 
will be this advantage: we shall only 
have one lighting fund and one lighting 
expenditure, and if the expenditure 
should not be so great as has been anti- 
cipated, then the contributions under this 
Measure will be proportionately decreased. 
{The Present of the Boarp of Traps: 
Certainly.| Thank you. That in 
itself, I think, of very great impor- 
tance. One other merit of the Bill 
is that it puts an end for ever to that 
Mercantile Marine Fund, which has been 
a most complicated fund—one which it 
was difficult to check, and one which my 
hon. Friend the Member for King’s Lynn 
has, with great assiduity, continually 
called attention to; and I congratulate 
him on behalf of the shipowners for per- 
sistently dealing with this subject when- 
ever the Estimates comprising this fund 
have been before the House. The fund 
has been like a marine store—composed 
of a vast number of odds and ends—de- 
voted to a large series of different items 
of expenditure. It is one which we shall 
be glad to get rid of, and one which I 
hope this Bill will bring to a conclusion. 
fn fact, I think I may speak of it as a 
hulk moored in the stream, and serving 
only to show the strength of the current 
of public opinion which was _ passing 
it. Now, at least, the shipowners will 
be relieved of it, and if the expendi- 
ture of their money is not in accordance 
with the Act of Parliament, then a 
speedy remedy can be brought to bear 
upon it. Now, I also acknowledge that 
the scale in this Bill will be an improve- 
ment upon the past, even if the pecuniary 
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advantage is not quite what we should 
wish; and, at any rate, it will save 


delay and considerable inconvenience 
in collecting and paying the light 
dues. But I must say that I think 


the scale will require some revision. I 
am not going into the question of the 
Atlantic or Mediterranean trades, but I 
hope the House will be careful not to 
allow Peter to be robbed to pay Paul, 
and that Hull and the other ports on the 
North-East coast, to which attention 
must be directed, will not be placed at a 
disadvantage with regard to the Baltic 
trade. I hope that, at any rate, the in- 
justice of the amount of the light dues 
and their incidence in the past will not be 
accentuated in the case of these routes 
by adding to, rather than diminishing, 
the burden. But, [ agree with the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn in thinking that 
the Government have missed an oppor- 
tunity of dealing on principle with this 
question of the light dues, and placing it 
directly on the proper footing which it 
ought to occupy. There is another point 
to which I would refer. The idea that 
the user should bear the burden is as 
old as the turnpike trusts, but tolls were 
all abolished in the interest of the gene- 
ral community. The system of light 
dues is, as it were, a system of tolls upon 
the sea, but I hope the time is not far dis- 
tant when that precedent will cease to be 
followed, and light dues will follow the 
turnpike tolls into ancient history. I 
think the duty of seeing to these lights 
is a national obligation. It is an obliga- 
tion fulfilled at present by a class for the 
national benefit, and even for interna- 
tional benefit, and why should one class 
of shipowners have to contribute for the 
sake of saving the pockets of foreigners as 
against their own ships? The late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade said, “ Simply 
because you cannot get payment from 
them.” But if you cannot do that you 


ought to be more particularly care- 
ful that you place the burden on 
the right shoulders. If it be right, 
as it is, that the State should not 
be taxed for the benefit of a _par- 
ticular class, so I think it is even 


more just that no class should be taxed 
for the benefit of the State. The State 


is better able, on the whole, because of 
its large numbers, to bear the burden 
than any particular class, whereas the 
system under this Bill will be to tax 
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those who are only a portion of the State 
for the benefit of the whole nation. My 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade said the ultimate inci- 
dence of the tax was on the consumer, 
but I do not think the House will accept 
any such general assertion, for nothing is 
more difficult to prove than where the 
ultimate incidence of a tax may fall. But 
supposing the tax does indirectly fall upon 
the consumer, he asks, why should it be 
placed there directly? I answer at once 
the question of my right hon. Friend— 
because the inconveniences of collection 
and the hampering of trade would be 
avoided, and if the nation paid it now, 


why should it not take the form 
of direct incidence? The effect of 
that, he says, would be that while 
the burden fell through the ship 


owner to the consumer, the reverse action 
would not take place, at any rate for a 
time. My right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade seemed to 
think relief of the burden would take 
place in one direction and not in another, 
while the late President of the Board 
of Trade also said it would enure 
for a time at least, for the bene- 
fit of the shipowner. All I can say is, 
that the nation have got a million and a 
half already collected from the ship- 
owners which has not been applied to 
the purposes for which the collection 
was made, so that if there were a tem- 
porary burden on the nation it would 
only recoup what the nation has already 
got from the shipowners. Mr, Speaker, 
I desire now to say only one or two words 
with regard to some exemptions of the 
Bill, and I think this is a part of 
the Measure to which the most careful 
attention of the House should be given. 
I, of course, approve of what the ship- 
ping interest has long demanded—this 
is a matter of detail to some extent— 
but, of course, I approve that vessels put- 
ting in for bunker coal or provisions or 
stores should be exempt, but I gather 
from the Bill that while steamers are ex- 
empted in this case, when going in for 
bunker coal or provisions or stores, sail- 
ing ships—which are already under con- 
siderable disability, which will be com- 
paratively increased by this Bill in con- 
sequence of the methods of measuring 
steamers and sailing vessels respectively 
—are not exempted even when put- 


ting in for provisions or __ stores. 
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I think this is an omission in 
the Bill which, in justice to owners of 
sailing ships, ought to be remedied. 
They, of course, do not require coal, but 
as to putting in for provisions or stores 
they are exactly in the same position as 
steamers, and ought to have the same 
advantage. There is a provision with 
regard to fish carriers to which I would 
also refer. I think, with my hon. Friends 
who has spoken, that we ought never 
to overlook the national importance of 
the fishing industry of this country. It 
is composed of hardy men, and is a 
source of supply for our Naval Reserves, 
as well as a source of wholesome food 
supply of no ordinary character. 
Well, I fail to see the distinction 
between the fish carrier and_ the 
fishing vessel. Both are used alike. The 
fishing vessel makes her catch, and fre- 
quently brings it home into port, either 
under sail or steam. The fish carrier 
simply receives the fish from the sailing 
vessel and takes it asatrawler would do, 
going under steam into port. Where is 
the distinction in point of principle be- 
tween the two cases! And if, as I think, 
there is no ground for exemption, this 
looks like the thin end of the wedge to- 
wards removing the exemption of fish- 
ing vessels, which I hope we_ shall 
endeavour to protest against. The 
other exemption is one which is 
of great importance to the shipown- 
ing class, and against which they are 
going, I hope, to make the strongest 
protest in Committee—I mean the 
exemption of Her Majesty’s ships. These 
are really the ships of the State, the ships 
of the community, and [| ask why 
should one class, the shipping in- 
terest, directly or indirectly, bear this 
burden while the whole community which 
owns our ships of war is to be entirely 
exempt? It seems to me that it is a 
clear case of one class bearing the bur- 
den of the State, whereas the State, rather 
than a small class should bear its own 
burden. Now, I will refer with great re- 
spect to one or two of the reasons dis- 
cussed before the Departmental Com- 
mittee by which this exemption was made. 
The first is that the Crown is not bound by 
a Statute unless it is expressly mentioned. 
We have heard before of the wrong which 
exists in relation to preference in the case 
of Crown debts until justice was done by 
an Act of Parliament. Again, in regard 
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to collisions, there is in the Merchant 
Shipping Act no limitation of liability 
whatever on this technical ground, and 
I desire most emphatically to protest 
against the ground upon which this dis- 
tinction has been based. Another 
ground on which the exemption is based 
was referred to in the course of the dis- 
cussion by my right hon. Friend when 
he said— 

“Tt is as broad as long. The Crown does 
not pay rates, for if it comes out of one 
pocket it goes into the other.” 

But a reform has recently been effected 
in this House by the conversion of the 
Government to the justice of paying con- 
tributions to local authorities in lieu of 
rates on Government property. Witnesses 
before the Committee based the exemp- 
tion on the ground that the Crown are 
not paying rates, which is, after all, 
another form of exemption under the 
Statute ; but surely, if we can say, as we 
can, that gradually the Crown is coming 
to pay rates practically in full, that is 
the strongest argument in favour of say- 
ing that in this case Her Majesty’s ships 
should bear their proper burden. And 
now I come to the argument which, even 
if not accepted by the Committee, was one 
put on behalf of the Admiralty before the 
Committee ; Admiral Wharton said that 
the movements of Her Majesty’s ships 
would be impeded by the collection and 
payment of these light dues. That argu- 
ment wholly ceases to have any force 
under this Bill. Now it is to be by a 
tonnage rate, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see the necessity for mak- 
ing some contribution at least to the 
fund on behalf of Her Majesty’s ships, or 
of inducing the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to do so, and thus relieve 
the burden on the shipowners. With 
regard to these matters we shall have 
some controversy in Committee, but I 
acknowledge that while the Bill does not 
do all that many would think it ought 
justly to accomplish, it nevertheless pro- 
ceeds honestly upon the lines of the re 
port of the Committee, which investi- 
vated the subject very fully, and over 
which my right hon. Friend presided with 
the greatest ability. It thus also fol- 
lows some of the chief recommenda- 
tions, which, at any rate, have been 
made on behalf of the shipping in- 
terest ; and that being so, while approv- 
ing of the principles ably expressed by 
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the hon. Member for King’s Lynn, I feel 
that the shipping community ought to 
acknowledge a sincere effort to do them 
some justice, and accept this as an in- 
stalment of equitable treatment which 
has been long desired. 

Mr. L. H. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): The members of the De- 
partmental Committee which considered 


this important subject cannot com- 
plain of the way in which their 
recommendations have been received, 
and it would be very  ungracious 


on my part if I did not acknowledge 
fully the very handsome manner in which 
our work has been spoken of by my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade and my right hon. Friend 
his predecessor. We had, no doubt, a 
difficult and intricate task to undertake, 
but we applied ourselves as well as we 
could to it, and the Bill now before the 
House is almost an exact embodiment of 
our recommendations. As to the ques- 
tion raised by the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn, that, as 
we said in our report, was not a ques- 
tion with which we were concerned. We 
really had nothing to do with the argu- 
ment as to whether the light dues should 
be cast on the national Exchequer or not. 
Our task was to examine the working of 
the principle of raising light dues and 
raising the necessary funds to discharge 
the service of lighting by means of a tax 
levied on shipping, and we had to con- 
sider how it was done and in what way 
it might be dealt with. We did not con- 
sider the fundamental question whether 
it would be better to throw on the 
national Exchequer the whole cost of 
maintaining the lighting service. In the 
course of this Debate it has been con- 
tended that the service of lights on our 
coast ought to be made a national ser- 
vice, and should be made a charge on the 
national Exchequer, and should be al- 
ministered by some national Board. I 
find no difficulty whatever in assenting to 
all those propositions, and, at the same 
time, dissenting from the deductions 
which have been drawn from them. Tue 
service is at this moment a national ser- 
vice. It is under the control of the 
Board of Trade. If the local branches 
are seeking to do anything substantial 
they have to come to the Board of Trade 
for approval. The Board of Trade is the 
supreme master over Trinity House, the 
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Northern Lights Commissioners at Edin- 
burgh, and the Irish Board of Lights in 
Dublin. The whole service, as it now 
stands, is a national service, and might 
be called a Board of Trade Department. 
These dues have been over and over 
again called in the Debate a burden 
thrown upon the shipowners, but I would 
venture to suggest that they are even 
now met by a national charge. My hon. 
Friend who has just spoken repeatedly 
talked of this as a burden thrown upon 
the shipowners, who were taxed in order 
to defray what concerned the whole 
nation. My hon. and learned Friend 
said the same thing, and other hon. Mem- 
bers have spoken in the same sense. 
Now, I venture to think that, if properly 
explained, these propositions will be 
found to be unsupported. No doubt 
the tax laid for the purpose of defraying 
the charge of the light service is raised 
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through the shipowners, but it is an in- 
cident of their trade, just as much as the 
maintenance of lights in their own 


ships or the cost of materials, and 
is a matter to taken into ac- 
count in the conduct of their business. 
It has been said by the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn and others: “In that case 
why not throw the charge direct upon 
the national Exchequer!” But there is 
one substantial argument in favour of 
our maintaining the service as it is, and 
that is that there is an impression among 
shipowners—and it is a very useful one 
—that they have to bear the burden, and 
they are extremely jealous of the expen- 
diture, and they would claim hereafter, if 
not now, a share in the administration ; 
that is to say, that they being the people 
called upon to pay in the first instance, 
scrutinise the expenditure in which they 
are interested, and jealously guard it. 
This is a great advantage, and I con- 
ceive that by it economy and efficiency 
in the coast light service are obtained, 
and I think that to change a system 
which secures a frugal and yet suff- 
cient administration of the service would 
be most inexpedient. The shipowners 
are jealously watching the whole of the 
administration, and they claim, I think 
justly, to have a voice in the matter con- 
ceded them. If the cost of lighting the 
coasts were thrown directly upon the 
Votes every year, there would not be the 
same check as is now existing upon un- 
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bounded demands. which might be made 
in those ebullitions of feeling to which 
the nation is always exposed after some 
great maritime calamity. Personally, I 
say that there are great reasons in favour 
of maintaining the system as it is. It 
will, I think, be abundantly conceded that 
the reform in the method of assessment 
provided by the Bill is an enormous ad- 
vantage. Everyone must admit that in 
this, at least, you have done a great deal 
of good. The present system is exceed- 
ingly onerous and inconvenient, and it 
has an injurious effect upon trade ; con- 
sequently, it is one that no shipowner 
can desire to see retained. For in- 
stance, if a ship coming from abroad 
lands the greater part of its cargo in 
London and then goes round to Liverpool 
to discharge the rest, under the present 
system the ship is charged as if it had 
been making a foreign voyage, and had 
carried a full cargo in respect of every 
light passed between London and Liver- 
pool. The consequence is that it is now 
actually cheaper to take out the small 
remnant of cargo and send it to Liverpool 
by another vessel, as it would then be 
charged a much smaller tariff. My hon. 
Friends who have just spoken, have 
argued very strongly that the exemption 
in favour of Her Majesty’s ships ought 
to be removed. These arguments were 
all very carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee, which, however, could not see its 
way to agree with this proposition. Apart 
from the services which the Admiralty 
renders, and which may fairly be set off 
as an equivalent for the light dues, there 
is this to be taken into consideration— 
that, as the dues are ultimately paid 
through the shipowners by the commu- 
nity at large, to make the Admi- 
ralty contribute to them would be 
very much like taking money out 
of one pocket of the community and 
putting it into the other. For that rea- 
son, the Committee thought that the 
present system of exemption in favour of 
the Admiralty should stand, as in point 
of fact the change suggested would only 
amount to charging an extra tax upon 
the community through the Naval ser- 
vice. Then, Sir, there is another ques- 
tion. My Friend has argued very strongly 
that the three local Boards who now 
administer the fund are very lacking in 
qualities which can recommend them. 1 
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think that it is unlikely that the Trinity 
House, the Northern Lights Commis. 
sioners, or the Irish Board would be or. 
ganised as they now are, if they were 
now starting for the first time. There 
is, however, a very great convenience jn 
having three Boards which can carry 
through the administration of the sepa- 
rate parts of the country, provided they 
are brought together in conference once 
every year at least. I understand my 
right hon. Friend intends that this shall 
be done, and if so, it will be of the 
greatest assistance in securing a proper 
combination. The Departmental Com- 
mittee had only to consider the Boards 
with respect to the quality of their 
administration, and we had no reason to 
believe, from the evidence brought be 
fore us, that they had failed in any de 
gree whatever, either in economy or effi- 
ciency. The Scotch Board is the most 
remarkable of all in its constitution, but 
it has done its work extremely well, and 
those who make light of sea lawyers and 
think that sheriffs do not know much 
about lightships, or dues service on 
coasts, may, perhaps, remember after all 
that the very greatest of all those who 
have ever written upon the technical sub- 
ject of Naval tactics is a Scotch Lord of 
Session. At the same time, there is no 
doubt that the Northern Lights Commis- 
sion must be reconstituted, and there will 
be, I hope, some representatives of ship- 
owners, and also of shipmasters—who, 
after all, are the people who have most 
experience—on the new Board. In the 
same way, the English and Irish Boards 
also must admit of change, but I must 
submit that you will not be act 
ing very judiciously if you attempt 
to carry that through under this Bill. 
I have only, in conclusion, to thank the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
other hon. Members for the manner in 
which they have spoken of the labours of 
the Departmental Committee. 


Mr. M. V. DAVIES (Cardigan 
shire): It is not my intention to detain 
the House at any great length, but there 
are one or two observations I desire to 
make. I am satisfied that this Bill pro- 
moted by the Government will not be 
beneficial either to English sailors or 
English enterprise ; but I wish to come 
nearer home, representing as I do a 
large seaport constituency with 60 miles 
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of seaboard. An hon. Member has 
touched upon the question of the coasters, 
orsmall shipowners, as distinct from the 
steamers owned by companies. Repre- 
sentatives of great companies, with their 
thousands, and tens of thousands at the 
bank, can look upon this subject in a 
very different light from what the small 
coasters can, and if this Bill is passed I 
believe it will be a great restriction on 
them, because they are dependent upon 
every halfpenny they earn for their live- 
lihood. The captains of these coasters 
are generally the owners of their own 
yessels, the crews comprise the nephews 
or the relations of the captain, and their 
very existence depends upon their vessel. 
I therefore venture to appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of this 
Bill to see his way to allow these small 
coasters, of from 80 to 100 tons—and 
there are a great number of them on the 
coast—to be included in the schedule of 
exemptions. I am not appealing to him 
for the sake of taking up the time of the 
House, but on behalf of a people who live 
hard and work hard to get a livelihood. 
Iam sure it would help this Bill. through 
if the right hon. Gentleman would take 
them into consideration. These people 
who live on the coast have no other work ; 
they are brought up to a seafaring life, 
and they have nothing else to depend 
upon for an existence. I therefore beg 
most earnestly to make this appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman on their behalf. 


*Sir W. CAMERON GULL (Devonshire, 
Barnstaple): The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Aberdeen spoke about 
the shipping trade being in an exceedingly 
flourishing condition, but I think anybody 
who knows the coast will agree with me 
in saying that during the last few years 
the coasting trade has been going from bad 
to worse. The foreigner can come in and 
compete with our own men, the foreigner 
being free from all those Acts. which 
restrict the action of our own people. and 
make it very difficult for them to com- 
pete on the same terms with those from 
outside. Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentle- 
man under this Bill proposes to put new 
charges on the mercantile industry as 
regards transfer and registration. I 





Selieve that in the Estimates it is calcu- 
lated that the new charge will produce 
something like £16,000, but the right 
hon. Gentleman has shown that as things 
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stand now there will be a surplus of 
£22,000 under the fund as now consti- 
tuted. I do not think he shows any 
reason why this new charge for registra- 
tion and transfer should be imposed on 
the shipping industry. On this point I 
would point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that, at any rate, fishermen and 
fishing vessels are included. I take it 
that they are British vessels, and, there- 
fore, for the first time, these small vessels, 
owned, most of them, so far as I know, 
by the men themselves, will have to pay 
for this registration. In considering these 
smaller interests I am not talking of the 
large fishing industry, but, in the part of 
the country which I represent, the boats 
are owned almost entirely by the men 
themselves, every pound is of the greatest 
importance to them, and I do appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to exempt, at any 
rate, these fishing vessels ; and I hope he 
will extend the exemption from these 
charges to the smaller coasting vessels. 
And then, Sir, coming to the question 
of the new scale, I hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman will, before the Com- 
mittee stage, see what the effect would 
be as regards the coasting trade. Take, 
for instance, the coal trade, of which 
I know something, on the coast 
of Devonshire. At this moment the: 
dues raised in the principle of user must 
be very small indeed, for they simply run 
across the Bristol Channel and _ back 
again. But. under the scale of payment 
proposed by this Bill they will be 
charged a penny a ton for 10 voyages, 
and I hope, as I venture to suggest, he 
will see how this compares with the exist- 
ing dues, and that, at any rate, he will, 
as this is supposed to be a Measure for 
relief, allow some clause to be inserted 
that such vessels shall pay no higher 
dues under this Bill than they have 
before. The right hon. Gentleman 
may smile, but we have heard a great 
deal to-night from those who represent 
large industries ; but, as this Bill affects 
every British ship, he ought to consider 
very carefully how it affects those small 
industries and those people who have 
very few people to represent them, and 
very few people to speak for them in this 
House. Now, Sir, I only want to say one 
thing further as regards the exemptions 
in the Bill. The hon. Member 
for Islington mentioned the question 
of the omission—possibly the accidental 
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omission—of sailing vessels which put in 
for provisions. I hope that the right 
hon. Gentleman will see that that is cor- 
rected when the Bill goes into Committee. 
And then, also, as regards vessels em- 
ployed in carrying fish, I hope he will 
make it perfectly clear that no vessel 
which accidentally or casually collects 
fish and runs to port, shall be included | 
in the charge. Now, Sir, with reference | 
to the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, I very much 
wish that the Government could see 
their way to accept it; it seems really 
only to be a matter of justice to the} 
shipping industry. We are told that | 
there are no adequate reasons given, but | 
if these dues are paid by the Imperial | 
Exchequer, we should, at any rate, have 
very full and complete control of these 
matters in this House. The right hon. 

Gentleman the Member for Bodmin said| 
that at the present moment this House 
has absolute control of all questions | 
affecting lights. Well, I have had a} 
small experience myself of these ques- | 
tions, and it seems to me that it is rather | 
a question of battledore and shuttlecock | 
between the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Trinity House. We are 
referred first to one and then to the other. 
Apparently, under this Bill, we shall be 
worse off than we were before, fcr, as 
I understand it, no money will come for 
these dues from Imperial taxation, and 
that being so, it will be difficult to discuss 
any matter affecting the lights or the 
adequacy of the lights themselves in this 
House. It will net be on the Estimates, 
and if the question is raised in this House 
it will be ruled out of order. It seems 
to me that, with a matter of this im- 
portance, to have it removed altogether 
from the jurisdiction of this House. will 
be a very considerable inconvenience. If 
I am wrong I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will correct me, but I hope he will 
say that if he cannot put the whole of 
the lights on the Estimates, he will, at 
any rate, put some charge down which 
will enable us to discuss the question of 
the lights in this House. The hon. 
Gentleman seems to think it is impossible 
at the present moment, but, at any rate, 
we can discuss the lighthouses in the 
Bahamas, and it seems to me we ought 
to have an opportunity to discuss the 
whole of the lights on the Estimates. I 
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cannot see why a matter of this grave im- 
portance should be removed, as it will be 
now for the first time, wholly from the 
control of this House. [The Preswenr of 
the Boarp of Trape: There is no diffe 
rence.| The right hon. Gentleman says 
there is no difference. Then are we per- 
fectly free to discuss all questions of 
lights? But, Sir, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman can give some adequate assur- 
ance that he will see that due care is 
taken to safeguard the interests of the 
smaller coasting industries, and of the 
fishing vessels, I shall have only one 
course open to me, and that is to vote 
against the Second Reading of this Bill. 
It seems to me, from what I can gather, 
that this Measure will be the final death- 


| blow to our coasting industry, and unless 


it is made perfectly plain that this is not 
I shall have to vote against the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): I shall have to 
differ from the statement made 
on behalf of the shipowners on the other 
side of the House. They complain that 
the burden of the light dues ought to 
be removed from their shoulders, and 
that they are a class of the community 
very much hampered, and have a number 
of burdens imposed upon them that other 
employers and other parts of the com- 
munity have not got. I think the ship- 
owners are the last people in this coun- 
try who ought to come to this House 
with that plea. I do not think there 
is any class of employers who have been 
more free from legislation. during the 
past seven years, than shipowners. Dur- 
ing the last seven years, when every 
other class of employers have had im- 
posed upon them burdens, the ship- 
owners have been left entirely free. They 
have not been saddled with the Employers’ 
Liability Acts, Factory Acts, and yet the 
whole plea that has been put before the 
House to-night on behalf of the ship- 
owners is that this is an unjust tax and 
that it ought to be paid by the Imperial 
taxpayers. There is one tax that the 
shipowners are clear of, and which is 
placed upon other persons. I refer now 
to the poor rates that are paid in the 
ports, and I know of no class of people 
who cause the poor rates to be higher in 
these ports then the shipping com- 
munity. Whenever there is a calamity 
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on board a ship, or the wreck of a vessel, 
or a seaman killed, if the mar, who loses 
his life is a married man, and has a 
family, that family is thrown upon the 
poor rates of that town in which he may 
happen to reside, and yet the shipowner 
belonging to that particular ship has not 
got to pay a single farthing to the rates 
of that town, while a small shopkeeper 
will have to pay rates for his shop, and 
he will have also to pay the poor rates. 
That vessel may be worth £20,000 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is wandering from the sub- 
ject of the Bill. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I bow to 
your ruling, Mr. Speaker, but as there 
has been so much complaint on the other 
side about the burdens imposed upon 
shipowners, I thought I should not be 
transgressing if I called attention to the 
fact that they were free in other direc- 
tions. I want to make one appeal to the 
shipowners on this Bill. I do not object 
to their being relieved of these light 
dues. If they are removed, I do not 
object, but whilst they are putting in 
that plea I want to put in a plea on 
behalf of the seamen. Now. I want to 
ask, Sir, the President of the Board of 
Trade if he would be prepared to accept 
an Amendment when this Bill gets into 
Committee which will have the effect of 
providing that, whenever a seaman is left 
in the hospital, particularly through 
sickness, that the shipowner shall be 
compelled to pay the medical expenses, 
and also pay for the conveyance of that 
man home to the port in which he was 
engaged in the United Kingdom. The 
reason I make that appeal is. that very 
often a man is engaged in a ship, and, 
perhaps, whilst away in Santos, where 
the yellow fever is raging, he may be 
stricken with that fever and detained in 
the hospital. Now, whatever wages are 
duc to that man at the time he leaves the 
vessel, that money is taken to pay the 
hespital expenses. and the expenses of 
ecnveying that sailor to his home. The 
result is that very often these men are 
landed in any port of the United King- 
dem, after being away five or six months 
from. their home, entirely destitute. I 
think that as shipowners are appealing to 
us to be relieved of the light dues it would 
only be a matter of justice if the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would accept 
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an Amendment so as to relieve all seamen 
of paying the hospital expenses when 
they are left in foreign parts. I under- 
stand that some of the shipowners in 
this House are in favour of that, and it 
will only be on that understanding, that 
is, that they are prepared to give some 
relief to the seamen, that I can support 
this Bill. If they are prepared to give 
that relief which will only be a matter 
of justice to these men, then I will be 
prepared to support any Motion which, 
while doing justice to shipowners, would 
also be doing justice to the seamen, and I 
hope some of the hon. Gentlemen who re- 
present the shipowners will have some- 
thing to say with regard to that point. 
It is one that tells very heavily against 
the seamen, and I think the shipowners 
ought to be prepared to say what they 
are prepared to do for the seamen, as 
they are asking now for relief for them- 
selves. 


*Sir GEORGE 8S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): As one who can 
speak with a knowledge of the shipping 
interests, and also of the opinions of 
seamen and pilots, I should like to ad- 
dress the House on a few points which 
have not yet been touched upon. I do 
not propose to follow the hon. Gentleman 
who has just spoken into any class ani- 
mosities, but I wish to say to him and 
to the House that there is no Member 
of this assembly who is more in sympathy 
with the men who constitute the Mer- 
cantile Marine than I am myself. This 
Bill is intended to remove burdens which 
shipowners ought not to bear. Mr. 
Speaker, the Debate so far, and I do not 
know how much longer it will last, has 
certainly run through the whole gamut 
of grievances. I do not doubt that 
before this Debate closes, it will become 
evident that, possibly, the Government 
would have welcomed the discussion of 
my Motion, because I think if it had 
come before the introduction of this Bill 
it would have somewhat cleared the 
ground. Now, I am not a shipowner 
myself, nor do I represent shipowners, 
but I speak with some knowledge of the 
shipping community, and especially of 
the seamen and the pilots, and, I would 
say, the whole of the class of the ship- 
ping interest welcomed the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman for this reason, that 
this Bill does introduce into legislation 
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three new and welcome principles. In 
the first place it advocates the principle 
of throwing shipping charges on the Con- 
solidated Revenue, in the second place 
it absolutely condemns the system of 
light dues at present prevailing, and, in 
the third place, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement—although I do not see 
it in the Bill—is that, whatever money is 
raised by light dues. shall be strictly 
appropriated to the lighting service. But, 
Sir, what I should complain of is this, 
that this Bill is founded cn the report 
of a Departmental Committee, which was 
from the first precluded from reporting 
upon two main divisions to the question 
—namely, whether the expense of the 
lighting service shall be thrown on the 
Consolidated Revenue, and whether any 
improvement was necessary in the ad- 
ministration of that service. Now, Sir, 
{ say that this Bill is cordially welcomed 
by the shipping interests by asserting 
three principles, but when I proceed to 
examine this Bill, I find that, at least, 
vonsiderable explanation is needed on the 
remaining matters of principle in the 
Bill, and I will very briefly refer to these 
matters of principle in three aspects. 
With regard to the international ques- 
tion nothing has been said. This Bill 
re-imposes light dues, and I do not know 
whether the Government have taken 
into consideration that in this respect it 
will cause serious difficulties in regard to 
our foreign and colonial trade. Now, I 
would merely mention this, that our 
Canadian Dominion, to take an instance, 
has, to my mind, very wisely placed the 
whole of the expense of her admirable 
lighting service on the Consolidated Re- 
venue. Out of a total revenue cf under 
£7,000,000 Canada has spent pretty well 
£100,000 on this service. One of the re- 
sults of our abiding by the old world sys- 
tem of lighting is this: a Canadian vessel 
flying the British flag, when she visits 
American ports, is charged extra tonnage 
dues, because, under the British flag, 
light dues are levied. Those of us who 
are in favour of drawing closer together 
our mercantile relations with our Colonies 
should watch this matter, because it 
causes friction. Again, take the case of 
a Canadian vessel from the St. Lawrence 





coming to Liverpool, it is charged light 
dues, whereas a Liverpool vessel visiting 
St. Lawrence is not charged anything. 
Str G. S. Baden-Powell. 
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It seems to me rather remarkable that 
we should endeavour to tax vessels visit- 
ing Great Britain for the maintenance of 
lights in the Indian seas or Morocco or 
the West Indies. I do not grasp where 
the principle of this tax comes in. [| 
moved last year, anticipating legislation 
of the kind, by asking the Government to 
give us a return of the manner in which 
foreign nations provided money for their 
lighting service, but the President of the 
Board of Trade explained to me that they 
had no information at the Board of Trade, 
at all events not of a sufficient fulness for 
such a return, and one had to take what 
means one could to find out the facts. 


If that return had been presented, 
giving that information, I do _ not 
think that the British Government 
would have been so anxious to abide 


by the principle of levying light dues. 
I have heard it stated that as much ag 
£100,000 a year is derived from foreign 
This reminds one of some of 
those countries who look upon travellers 
not in the light of friends bringing them 
a profitable trade, but in the light of 
persons to be plundered. I would point 
out that while we tax some foreigners 
we do not tax all who use our lights ; thus 
the whole of the shipping trade of Wes- 
tern Europe, voyaging between Bergen 
and Brest, greatly use the British 
lights, in fact depend upon them, and 
yet pay nothing for their maintenance. 
While speaking on this subject of inter- 
national treatment, I would like to add 
that, in the case of vessels which cross the 
Atlantic from Great Britain, in addition to 
the light dues which are levied upon 
them in British ports, they are also 
charged in the United States something 
like £40,000 per annum in extra ton- 
nage dues levied there, because we in 
Great Britain are so backward as to 
charge light dues. One word more on 
this side of the question. As I have 
said, I cannot find in the Bill the prin- 
ciple of confining the light dues to the 
light service. I hope the President of 
the Board of Trade, in Committee, will 
see that some words are inserted to carry 
out the pledges he has given. It is a 
very important matter, and one on which 
I think the shipping interest is alone will- 
ing to support this Bill. I would not touch 
on the question of refunding the money 
which some hon. Members have not 


vessels. 
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scrupled to say has been misappropri- 
ated in past years. That may be left to the 
Public Accounts Committee. I will now 
go to my second point. This Bill pro- 
vides that the present system of admini- 
stering the lighthouses shall continue. 
1 think myself that very excellent work 
is done by the lighthouse authorities. 
To that I do not suppose anybody 
will take exception. But there are also 
grave complaints, very well founded on 
actual loss of life and property, resulting 
from the present system of administra- 
tion. Many of us are aware of the 
details, and I need not allude here to 
more than two cases. For some time 
past a fog signal has been demanded for 
the Mizen Head, and already, owing to 
its absence, no less than five largs 
steamers have been lost. I am aware 
that the Board of Trade explained that 
they could not put fog signals on the 
Mizen Head because the Irish Light- 
house Board was against anything of the 
kind being done. I believe that on the 
Irish Board there is not one single per- 
son acquainted with navigation, or the 
management of ships. The other case 
I would remind you of is that terrible 
loss of life occasioned by the wreck of 
the Channel Queen. We know of the 
rider to the jury verdict, and the whole 
story of the numerous applications made 
for a light and a fog signal, which would 
have saved those who perished in the 
vreat disaster. One hon. Member has 
ulready alluded to the fact that the Board 
of Trade throws the responsibility on 
Trinity House, or the Northern Lights 
Commissioners, who, on the other hand, 
throw the responsibility on the Board of 
Trade, on the ground of not allowing suf- 
ficient funds. I would mention a case in 
which the Board of Trade deliberately 
refused a Scotch request for more lights 
on the plea that other cases were more 
urgent. The main recommendations 
in the report of the Committee are 
what the right hon. Gentleman en- 
deavours to carry out in the Bill. 
One of these touches the very 
point of administration, and yet I see 
nothing of it in this Bill. The Com- 
mittee, I know, said they did not feel 
they could report specifically on the 
question of administration, but they do 
say, in Paragraph 71, that from the evi- 
dence before them they recommend the 
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formation of a small committee of re 
presentatives, possessing, as far as pos- 
sible, nautical knowledge, of the Trinity 
House, the Scotch Board and the Irish 
Board, who should be summoned once a 
year to advise the Board of Trade of the 
desirability of all new work, whether in 
respect of lighthouses or lightships, 
buoys or signals, together with all re- 
newals, alterations, and important repairs. 
I trust that, in carrying out the main re- 
commendations of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, the right hon. Gentleman will 
see that the recommendations contained 
in paragraph 71 are brought into this 
Bill. I have a few remarks to make 
on a third subject—namely, the in- 
cidence of this tax. I know very well 
that these light dues are defended on 
the plea of user, and that the shipping 
industry of this country is not only 
accustomed to pay light dues, but that it 
has flourished exceedingly under tha 
burden. But when I look at the sche- 
dule which really contains the principle 
upon which the new system is to be based, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman would 
do well if he could give us any explana- 
tion of the principles on which it is based. 
Now it cannot be a principle based on 
freight-bearing capacity ; it cannot be a 
principle based upon the fact that forei¢a 
vessels pay, because he includes in the 
tax vessels that do not carry freight. 
One word is here necessary as to ship- 
owners being collectors of taxes. It is 
impossible under the circumstances of 
the shipping trade that the shipowners 
can charge light dues to the consumer. 
Freights are not arranged by the ship- 
owners, but arranged by prices of goods in 
distant markets, and merchants wishing 
to send goods from one part of the world 
to another will only quote, or agree 
to quote, those freights they find 
will pay in that particular trade. The 
shipowner himself cannot regulate in 
any way the amount he is going to 
charge for light dues. He can only take 
the freight at the rate which the mer- 
chant is ready to pay. I wish also parti- 
cularly to refer toaclass of vessels which 
ply round our shores—to tugs. For the 
first time light dues are levied on tugs. 
I would not enlarge on the point, but 
it must be remembered that tugs in a 
great many instances save life ard 
property, and, therefore, are deserving of 
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better consideration. I would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman what has 
not probably entered his mind, and tha 

is that tugs are employed by ships, aud 
form part of the expenses of the ships, 
and to place light dues upon them is 
simply, as it were, to duplicate the light 
dues on those vessels which use tugs. 
Again, I would like for one moment to 
speak of the inclusion of yachts in the 
light dues. Now, Sir, I know something 
about yachts and yacht owners, and I 
am convinced that there is not a single 
yacht owner in this country who would 
for one moment object to pay light dues, 
or any other charges. or taxes; but what 
I wish to know in introducing this sub- 
ject is upon what principle this new 
system is based; because yachts, as I 
know, are certainly not run for profit: 
there is no cargo carried, and they there- 
fore differ entirely from cargo vessels. 
I would also mention this fact, that 
yachts are supposed to be, under the 
privileges accorded to them by the Ad- 
miralty, of considerable service in keep- 
ing up the reserve supply of 20,000 
picked seamen who would be, and have 
been before, of great use in time of 
war. To explain the reason why I in- 
cidentally mention tugs and yachts, I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
definitely to state in his Bill whether 
he intends to put light dues on them er 
not, because I find they are included in 
one page and exempted in another. All 
vessels are exempted which call in a port 
only for coal or provisions, and tugs and 
yachts do not call at ports for any other 


purposes. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman rather hastily drafted his 
Bill. Shipowners, I believe, take 


the Bill as it stands, and they accept 
its second reading, giving due notice of 
material and serious amendments to it 
when it comes to the Committee stage. 
But, as I have said, I have no right to 
speak for shipowners, and I certainly do 
not speak as a shipowner. I believe 
that is the general view of the shipping 
industry, and I feel confident that the 
Debate on this Bill has shown that the 
Government has made a very bold 
attempt to deal with a very complex 
question. In conclusion, I shall again 
record my opinion that if the Govern- 
ment had encouraged a full discussion 
on this sybject, especially by means of a 
Sir G. S. Baden-Powell, 
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Select Committee of this House, they 
would have been enabled to bring in a 
thorough-going Bill, and not one which, 
like this Bill, lacks the essential element 
of finality. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLEN (Newcastle- 
under-Lyme): This Bill asks the House 
to sanction a very large expenditure of 
money, to be paid by the community in 
relief of the charge now paid by the 
shipowners, and, for my part, I should 
be quite willing to see the larger amount 
which the hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
asks for Voted by this House, provided 
we insisted that a quid pro quo should 
be given by the shipowners for the con- 
sideration that they receive. The hon. 
Member for Middlesbrough has pointed 
out that the shipowners of this country 
have not been put under a great deal of 
the restrictive legislation that has been 
passed in regard to other industries of 
this country, and he mentioned the Com- 
pensation Bill as an instance of this ship- 
ping, which has been one of the most 
dangerous, if not the most dangerous, 
industry in the country, is excluded from 
any charge under the Compensation Bill, 
which applies to so many industries of 
this country. The hon. Member for Liver- 
pool, who introduced a Bill the other day 
to abolish common employment, excluded 
the shipping interest from that Bill; and 
the whole tendency of legislation with 
regard to labour during the past few 
years has been to put the shipping in- 
dustry on a more favoured footing. I 
cannot, therefore, agree with the hon. 
Member for the Exchange Division of 
Liverpool, when he says that the ten- 
dency of recent legislation has been to 
put full restrictions and _ additional 
burdens on shipping. The only Measure 
I can remember that has really put any 
additional burden on shipping was when 
Mr. Plimsoll passed through this House 
the Bill which everybody now admits has 
been a great benefit to seamen and to 
the shipping industry. But, Mr. 
Speaker, if we Vote this large sum of 
money to relieve one of the greatest in- 
dustries of the country, we should insist 
on getting something in return. Ithink 
we might fairly insist on what all foreign 
nations insist upon—that is, that a 
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certain proportion of the crew of every 
British vessel should be British subjects. 
In Norway two-thirds of the crew of 
every ship must be Norwegian; in 
Russia, four-fifths must be Russian; in 
Spain, four-fifths Spaniards ; in England 
alone, I believe, amongst the great mer- 
cantile nations of the world, the law is 
that any number of foreigners may ba 
employed to man a vessel, and there need 
not be more than one or two Englishmen ; 
and it seems to me, Sir, that if the House 
means to give this very large concession 
to owners, it would undoubtedly be 
fair to insist that they should man their 
vessels with a certain proportion of Eng- 
lish seamen. This would not only to 
some extent relieve the congestion in the 
labour market, but the men would form 
a reserve to fall back upon in time of 
war. The Manning Committee’s Report, 
presented last year, showed that the ten- 
dency at the present time is for British 
seamen to decrease. Forty-eight per 
cent. of the crews of British ships are 
either foreigners or Lascars. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is discussing a point which 
does not arise under the Amendment. 


Mr. ALLEN: I only wish to point out 
that the shipowners ought to do some- 
thine in return for what the House is 
I do think we 
should have some assurance from the 
Government that they will deal at an 
early date with these matters, and that 
everything that can possibly be done will 
be done to preserve this great industry 
of the sea as a national industry. 
*CoLtoneL Sir E. 8. HILL (Bristol, 8.) 
said he had had the honour of serving on 
the Committee which had considered the 
The Committee 


going to give them. 


question of light dues. 
was unanimous, and there had been no 
dissension amongst the Members as to the 
terms of the Report. 
dents of the Board of Trade under various 
Administrations had been asked to give 
relief from charges, 
which the owners thought ought not to 
be laid upon them. The Committee had 
found themselves face to face with a very 
difficult problem. The Mercantile Marine 
Fund was in a state which could not but 


Successive Presi- 


the shipowners 
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be condemned by any business man; it 
was, in fact, in a terrible tangle, and 
there was great difficulty in getting it 
put in order. Various Departments of the 
State were concerned in it, and com- 
promises with one and the other were 
absolutely necessary in order to secure 
harmony. Chambers of Shipping and 
Chambers of Commerce had both passed 
Resolutions in favour of this Bill, but 
another Resolution was also passed re- 
serving to shipowners the right to agitate 
again whenever desirable for the entire 
remission of the light dues. He hoped the 
Bill would receive, if not a unanimous 
Second Reading, at any rate a Second 
Reading by a majority of the Hous>. He 
believed it embodied an attempt on the 
part of the Government to relieve the 
shipping interest of serious anomalies, 
and it would be of very great benefit to 
shipowners and to the shipping com- 
munity in general. 

CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): They had heard a great deal 
about the expediency of the ship- 
ping interest paying the light dues, but 
never a word about the justice of such a 
course. He was afraid, from the speeches 
they had heard, that a compromise was 
going to be made by the shipowners. So 
far as he was concerned he adhered to 
first principles. Neither of the two pre- 
vious speakers had brought forward one 
single argument in favour of placing the 
light dues on shipowners. It appeared 
to him that this Bill would totally re- 
move from the House of Commons the 
control of these lights. It had been 
suggested by Mr. Courtney that there was 
final control by the shipowners, but he 
did not think there was any possible 
chance that in the future the contributors 
to the fund could have any control over 
it whatever. There was only one other 
point he wished to raise. He entirely 
failed to see why the Navy should be 
exempted from the payment of light 
It was simply putting another tax 
upon shipowners for the upkeep of the 
Navy, and he would vote for the Amend- 
ment, because he regarded it as an 
inherent injustice to charge these dues 
upen shipowners. 
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*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): 
I desire to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my Friend the hon. Member 
for North Devon. It appears to me that 
the effect of this Bill will be to increase 
the charges on the coast-going vessels, and 
the small vessels of this country which 
employ British seamen and not foreigners. 
I therefore view with much apprehension 
the operation of this Bill, and would ask 


the President of the Board of 
Trade to make it clear whether these 
apprehensions have any foundation. 


In my judgment, the lighting of the 
coasts is a national question, a 
question in which all parts of the 
country are concerned, and not only those 
who carry on actual sea trading. I trust, 
however, that the President of the Board 
of Trade will clear up a certain doubt 
in my mind that the operation of this 
Bill will be adverse to the interests of 
the small fishing and coasting vessels, 
which I regard as the real nursery of our 
seamen. 

Mr. F. MADDISON (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): I have listened, Sir, to a large 
portion of this discussion. We have had 
gentleman after rising in 
their places, all of them connected with 
the shipping industry. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ex- 
plain that I hold no shares in any ship- 
ping company, and have not the smallest 


gentleman 


pecuniary interest in shipping of any 
kind? 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I should 
also like to explain that I have no share 
in any shipping company whatever. 

Mr. MADDISON: I was going 
modify my statement by saying, 
them connected with the shipping 


on to 
all of 
indus- 
try indirectly, although not pecuniarily in- 
terested. The two hon. Gentlemen who 
have just risen are, at all events, both of 
them enthusiastic yachtsmen. I was not 
imputing any wrong motive to the hon. 
Gentlemen, but I was pointing out that 
their sympathies, if not their pecuniary 
interests, were connected with the ship- 
ping business. Now, I have listened with 
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considerable interest to several proposi- 
tions in political economy to-night, and 
it was with a great deal of pleasure that 
I listened to some sound propositions 


advanced by the hon. Member for 
Bodmin, but some other Gentlemen 
have told us some strange things. 


One hon. Member said there was some 
doubt as to where the light dues would 
ultimately fall, and he seemed to dispute 
very strongly that the consumer would 
have to pay them. Well, I do not think 
there can be much doubt about that. 
Then we have had the extraordinary 
statement that prices do not depend on 
the number of ships that may be avail- 
able. I think that that cannot be sus- 
tained. But what I want to say is this, 
to-night we have heard a great deal 
about distressed shipowners, and if one 
had not some knowledge of shipping one 
might come to the conclusion that that 
industry was just about derelict—all but 
in the Bankruptcy Court. But I have 
spent some part of my life in a shipping 
port, and the lasting impression on ny 
mind is, the wealth of shipowners and 
the poverty of their seamen. For my 
part, I cannot as a workman, I cannot 
as an ordinary citizen, be any party to 
relieving one class of the community cf 
a charge which rightly falls upon them, 
and which, I venture to submit, is as 
much a part of the ship’s sailing gear, if 
I may put it so, as the very masts and 
sails in the ship. What are these lights 
for! They are for the protection of the 
property of one class of the community, 
the shipowners, and I venture to say, 
that they consider that charge, as a 
matter of fact, a very profitable one to 
them. They would not like to be with- 
out the lights. Therefore, I am com- 
pelled to support the Second Reading of 
this Bill, and to oppose the Amendment, 
which attempts to make a_ national 
charge of something which is for the 
profit, and the profit alone, of one class 
of the community. 


ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) = 
I will only intrude on the House for a 
few moments, but the hon. Member who 
has just sat down has made some obser- 
rations which call for a reply. His 
remarks, I think, are not quite worthy 
of the position which the hon. Member 
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holds as the representative of a very im- 
portant constituency. He says that the 
wealth of the shipowners is a matter for 
his consideration before he will under- 
take to give by vote or speech any 
relief to the shipping industry. [Mr. 
Mappison: May I explain? I used no 
such expression.| Then, I misunder- 
stood the hon. Gentleman. As I under- 
stood him, he said that he could not vote 
for tho Amendment because the ship- 
owners were wealthy and the seamen 
poor, and he argued from that that the 
shipowners should not be relieved of this 
charge, forgetting that if the shipowners 
paid less in dues they would be able to 
pay their seamen better wages. How- 
ever, I will not waste time in pursuing 
that, but I want in a few words to 
explain that, whilst I have every sym- 
pathy with the shipowners in this matter, 
I am afraid that I cannot vote for this 
Amendment, because of the practical 
difficulties in the way. I agree with 
what fell from the hon. Member for South 
Bristol when he said that the Navy pays 
nothing, and ought to pay something. I 
cordially support that view. With a 
great Imperial force guarding the com- 
merce of this Empire, I feel that a grant- 
in-aid cught to be made out of the Con- 
solidated Fund to meet these charges ; 
but there are difficulties in the way. 1 


gather that the charges amount to 
£500,000, of which foreigners pay 


£100,000, and I am not prepared to re- 
lieve foreigners of that £100,000. There- 
fore, I cannot support this Amendment, 
because, if it were carried, foreigners 
would escape the charge altogether. It 
would be out of order for me to address 
myself to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle- under- Lyme, 
though my sympathies are with him 
when he said that British subjects ought 
to form, at any rate, some portion of the 
crews of British vessels. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Brightside Division said that 
this charge fell, and rightly fell, on the 
shipowners. But the shipowners are 
only the rain-water stack-pipe, so to 
speak, through which the money passes ; 
the money ultimately comes from the 
consumer. I would like to relieve the 
shipowners from this burden if I could 
do so without, at the same time, reliev- 
ing foreigners from the payment they 
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now make of £100,000. But I do not 
see my way to this, and, therefore, I must 
vote against the Amendment. 


Tugs PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: The House has listened to 
& very interesting and _ instructive 
Debate on a matter of very considerable 
importance, and. although there has 
been a good deal of adverse criticism 
directed to details of the Bill, and its 
omissions particularly, I do not think 
that the general principle of the Bill has 
been greatly objected to by any hon. 
Member who has spoken. My hon. 
Friend the Member for King’s Lyna, 
who moved the Amendment, really made 
the best speech in favour of the Bill, 
because the greater part of that speech 
was taken up by an eloquent denuncia- 
tion of the evils of the existing system 
of levying the light dues. He drew a 
glowing picture of the injustice to which 
shipowners are subjected by the existing 
system of levying the dues, the enormous 
complications, the vast number of dues, 
which, he said, filled two gigantic 
volumes in the Custom House, and which 
he appears to be extremely anxious to 
see. He seemed to think there is somo 
difticulty in getting access to these 
volumes, but I can assure him that, if he 
desires an investigation of the contents 
of those volumes, I shall be very happy 
to afford him free access to them. But, 
as I say, his whole argument was in 
favour of the Bill. He cannot deny that, 
whatever may be the demerits of the 
Bill, it certainly has the merit of abolish- 
ing the present system which my hon.. 
Friend denounced, and of setting up a 
reasonable logical method of levying the 
dues. I quite understand his object in 
wishing to abolish the dues altogether. 
He and many other hon. Members have 
urged this abolition, and have spoken cf 
the injustice of levying those dues on 
the shipowners, but I do not myself 
recognise any injustice at all. There 
may be some difference of opinion, and 
a legitimate difference of opinion, as to 
who is to blame in the matter, and if 
we were to-night imposing the charge for 
the first time shipowners would be right 
in complaining and saying it was unjust 
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to put the burden on their shoulders ; 
but the whole shipping industry of the 
country has been carried on from time 
immemorial subject to these dues, which 
the shipowners pay, as they pay all other 
taxation. We are, therefore, committing 
no injustice on shipowners by not inter- 
fering with the existing order of things. 
There have been many criticisms on the 
Bill in matters of detail. Several hon. 
Gentlemen have objected to the scale in 
the schedule of the Bill, and mainly as 
it applies to small vessels. As the House 
knows, we have adopted the scale re- 
commended by a Committee, and I do 
not say at all that when we come to dis- 
cuss the scale in Committee of the House 
good and adequate reasons may not be 
given for making some modifications. 
All I can say is that I shall be very 
pleased to listen impartially to any argu- 
ment on that point, and my sympathies 
will certainly be in the direction of doing 
the best we can for the smaller class of 
vessels, which I quite admit are deserv- 
ing of the most liberal treatment we can 
give them. Then an appeal has been 
made to omit fish-carrying vessels, and 
fish-carriers have been spoken of as if 
they were the same thing as small fishing 
boats, and a great deal was made of the 
hard life and severe nature of the work 
of the fishermen. I entirely agree with 
that ; but it must be remembered that the 
fishing industry employs a very large 
capital, and is, in fact, as much carried 
on by capital as any other industry cf 
the country. These fish-carriers do not 
employ the class of persons referred to by 
my hon. Friends. It is asked, why should 
these fish-carriers have to pay these dues? 
The reply is, because they have the bene- 
fit of the lights for navigation. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will that ex- 
_ clude a smack which carries its own fish? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: We will consider these conun- 
drums when we go into Committee. 
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Sir C. GULL: May TI point out that 
all smacks are charged under Section 3? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I am talking about the smaller 
class of fishing vessel. 

Sir C. GULL: They are charged under 
Section 3. 
The President of the Board of Trade. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
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TRADE: Sir, I have to thank the 
hon. Member for the Exchange Divi- 
sion of Liverpool for the manner jn 
which he has spoken with regard to this 
Bill. I know there is some difference 
of opinion in Liverpool as to whether the 
Bill will be advantageous or not, and 1 
am very glad to hear from the hon. Mem- 
ber that, generally speaking, he approves 
of the principle of the Bill. He asked 
me two questions, the first being whether 
all Colonial dues are covered by the 
Bill. The only Colonial lights with re- 
gard to which dues are levied at present 
are the Bassets, and they will continue 
to be levied. He also asked me a ques- 
tion with reference to levying dues on 
vessels which go from one foreign port 
to another without touching at any port 
of ours. I am afraid, under those cir- 
cumstances, we should have great _diffi- 
culty in collecting the dues. I should 
be glad if we could collect them, but it 
would be, at any rate, very difficult. 
Then my hon. Friend the Member for 
the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool raised 
three or four very important questions. 
One was the important question, which 
I have heard raised before, to the 
position of our ships and Canadian ships 
when they go to America. It is per- 
fectly true that in the United States dues 
are only levied upon ships coming from 
nations which levy dues in their own 
ports, and consequently dues are levied 
in the United States upon British and 
Canadian ships. But he will understand 
that, so far as this Bill is concerned, it 
makes no change whatever in the exist- 
ing order of things. The Bill is for the 
purpose of removing certain grievances 
which have been complained of, and we 
do not profess to remedy such a con- 
dition of things as that suggested by my 
hon. Friend. My hon. Friend also asked 
what was the principle upon which tugs 
and yachts are going to be made liable 
for dues. It is upon the very under- 
standable principle that these tugs and 
yachts frequently make use of the lights, 
and it seems to me that if we continue 
to exclude them from the payment of 
dues we shall have very little claim for 
continuing to charge for any lights. I 
do not know how they came to be 
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exempted before, but I am quite sure that 
the recommendation of the Committee 
regarding these vessels is certainly in the 
right direction, and I am glad to hear 
that, so far as yachtsmen are concerned, 
there will be no difficulty, but that they 
will feel rather glad, indeed, to contribute 
towards a fund for the maintenance of 
the lights of which they make so much 
use. Then my hon. Friend asked me 
why we have not in the Bill adopted the 
recommendation of the Committee and 
introduced some provision for the forma- 
tion of a Committee to meet once a year 
in order to advise the Board of Trade. 
The reason is that it is not necessary. 
The Board of Trade can, without any 
legal enactment, call together a Commit- 
tee of that kind at any time, and, as far 
as I am concerned, I have, since I have 
been at the Board of Trade, with regard 
to more than one interest, summoned a 
Committee connected with various indus- 
tries, and consulted with them upon 
matters affecting their particular trades. 
I could not consent to delegate the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon me as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to any Com- 
mittee. I am very glad to hear what 
they have got to say, and if the advice 
they give me accords with my own views 
then I accept that advice. But, as I am 
the responsible Minister, I must, after ali, 
act upon my own responsibility in 
matters of that kind. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will there 
be Votes upon the Estimates, so that 
these matters can be discussed? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rue BOARD oF 
TRADE: The funds for the admini- 
stration of the lighthouses will be in 
the Lighthouse Fund, which is net 
voted by Parliament, so that I presume 
it will not be on the Votes. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: There will ive 
the Board of Trade Vote. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: Oh, yes! The hon. Gentle 
man will have the satisfaction of 
moving to reduce my salary. Whether 


the whole question of the light dues 
could be raised on that Vote is a ques- 
tion of order, which I am really not able 
to decide. 
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Mr. COURTNEY : I would remind the 
House that in the case of the Bankruptcy 
Department of the Board of Trade we 
have a Token Vote, on which any ques- 
tion as to the administration of that 
Department can be discussed. In the 
same way we might have a Token Vote 
upon which questions of administration 
and so forth connected with the light 
dues could be discussed. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 
TRADE: My right hon. Friend, as 
we all know, is in favour of the princi- 
ple of Token Votes. I confess that I 
am not. I certainly do not think it is a 
good system, and I cannot make any 
promise in regard to that. Now, Sir, as 
I have said, the Bill has, I think, been 
generally approved, although there have 
been several objections on matters cf 
detail. I have dealt with some of the 
minor objections. The main objections 
are, first, that the light dues are con- 
tinued, but although the light dues are 
not abolished by this Bill, of course, the 
question is not finally disposed of ; it can 
be raised by any hon. Gentleman at some 
future time with a view to convincing the 
House that it is desirable that they 
should be abolished. There is nothing 
done in this Bill that in any way preju- 
dices that, and, therefore, I cannot 
understand any hon. Member voting 
against the Bill if he approves of the 
principles embodied in the Bill. If this 
Amendment were carried it would be 
impossible to proceed further with the 
Bill, and anyone who votes in favour of 
the Amendment votes in favour of the 
continuance of the anomalies and the 
grievances of which everybody complains. 
Another objection is that no attempt has 
been made to reorganise all the light- 
house authorities. But some of my hon. 
Friends who have spoken have shown, 1 
think with great force, that to introduce 
into this Bill such a complication as that 
of rearranging the constitution of all three 
Lighthouse Boards, and probably their 
relation also to the Board of Trade and 
their relations the one to the other, would 
be enormously to overweight the Bill and 
practically to prevent the possibility of 
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carrying it into law. I think that what 
my hon. Friend the Member for Aber- 
deen said amounted to this, that 
although on the question of principle he 
was bound to say that the constitution 
of the Trinity House Brethren was not 
one that could be defended, yet they did 
their work in a most admirable manner, 
and that is a proposition which has been 
received with approbation in every part 
of the House. For my part I bear 
willing testimony to the fact that nothing 
can exceed the care and attention and 
the technical knowledge which is brought 
to bear on all matters dealt with by the 
Trinity House Brethren, and I do not 
believe any body you could put in their 
place, or any reform of that body which 
you could imagine, would improve the 
efficiency of the body for the work they 
have got to do. My right hon. Friend 
proceeded to speak of the very great zeal 
and efficiency of the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, and he said that even 
the Irish Commissioners of Lights had 
done well. Why, then, should we com- 
plicate this Bill by the introduction of 
reforms in three bodies, whose organisa- 
tion and constitution, it is true, is not 
an ideal one, but every one of which has 
done, and is doing, its work remarkably 
well! Anyone voting for this Bill does 
not in any way express approbation of 
the manner in which these bodies are 
constituted, and leaves himself at perfect 
liberty to find an opportunity of con- 
vincing the House that reforms are neces- 
sary. I feel certain it would have been 
an enormous mistake for us to have at- 
tempted in any way to deal with +he 
constitution of these bodies in this Bill, 
which is purely a Bill to remove certain 
anomalies with regard to finance. Now, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Derby 
made some remarks, into which I do not 
propose to follow him, as to the effects 
of light dues upon merchant seamen. I 
do not think it would be quite in order 
that such a question should be discussed 
on such a Bill as this, but there was 
one statement he made which I must 
allude to. He said that the Liverpool 
Steam Shipping Association were opposed 
to this Bill. 

Mr. DRAGE: What I said was that 


they were in favour of the abolition ef 
these dues. 


The President of the Board of Trade. 


{COMMONS} 
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Tur PRESIDENT or toe BOARD op 
TRADE: I understood the hon. Mem- 
ber to say that the Association held that 
the only proper step to be taken with 
regard to this matter was to abolish the 
dues. I was going to say that I have 
had from the Liverpool Chamber of Ship- 
ping, which is a very representative 
body, a letter warmly urging upon me 
the desirability of pressing on this Bill. 
They do say that they would prefer the 
abolition of the dues——{Mr. Draaz: 
“Hear, hear!”|] But that is not the 
line I understand the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn to take. He says, “I want 
the abolition of these dues, and if I can- 
not get that, I will not have any reform 
at all.’ That is the effect of this Amend- 
ment, “ Unless the dues can be abolished 
altogether we will have a perpetuation of 
the evils of which we complain.” That is 
not the position which the Chambers of 
Shipping, and other bodies interested in 
the matter, have taken up. They say, 
“We would like the abolition of these 
dues, and regret that the Bill does not 
abolish them ; but we like your Bill, by 
which you are removing very many diffi- 
culties, and we shall support it.” 

Sir T. SUTHERLAND: It is quite 
possible to reduce the present dues by an 
Order in Council. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I fail to see how that observa- 
tion is germane to what I was say- 
ing. I was speaking about the aboli- 
tion of the dues, and I say that all those 
who vote for the Amendment moved by 
my hon. Friend the Member for King’s 
Lynn vote for the maintenance of the 
existing order of things, which we all. 
condemn. Of course, we can by Order 
in Council reduce the dues, but one of 
the merits of the Bill, and one which 
makes the Bill so acceptable to the ship- 
ping community, is this: at present 
the money contributed being all lumped 
together, it is impossible to say how 
much of the light dues is spent on one 
particular branch of the service and how 
much on another. Under this Bill, by 
the cutting up of the fund, you see at 
once the money you have to deal with 
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for the various purposes, and it will be 
much easier for the Board of Trade, if 
the fund is separated in that way, io 
say, “ The ligut dues are in excess of the 
amount we actually require for that 
particular service; we wiil take off 10 
per cent. ‘That will be the attitude of the 
Board of Trade at once. If it is found that 
the Lights Fund is in excess of the 
amount required, we shall be glad to take 
the opportunity of at once reducing the 
dues ; and that could be done much more 
simply under this Bill than it could be 
done now. Sir, I have, I hope, answered 
all the various points which have been 
raised, and I trust the House will now 
come to a Division, and will affirm what I 
believe to be the general opinion of the 
House, that, although the Bill is not 
everything that is wanted by some, it is 
a very long step in the direction of what 
is wanted by all. 


*Sm A. K. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether sailing vessels that are 
simply putting in for stores and provi- 
sions will be liable to the dues. I sug- 
gested they ought not to be, but the Bill 
leaves thei liable. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I beg my _ hon. Friend’s 
pardon for not dealing with that point. 
That is certainly an omission in the Bill, 
and I will take care that an Amendment 
is inserted in Committee providing that 
sailing vessels may put in for stores and 
provisions without charge. 
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Sm G. BADEN-POWELL: Another 
| important point is this: that there is no 
| provision in the Bill to ensure that the 

money which is contributed for the 
lights service shall be applied to thas 
service. 


'TRADE: It is in the Bill. If the 
| hon. Member can show me in Com- 
mittee that it is not in the Bill. I will 
| promise to insert it. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Will the 
|right hon. Gentleman show me where it 
| is? 
| Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
| Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: Will the 
| 
| 
| 


right hon. Gentleman give me an answer 
to the question I put as to provision 
being made for the maintenance of 
British seamen left in homes and hospi- 
tals abroad through sickness! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I can only say that all 
we propose to do is set out in the 
Schedules to the Bill. 


| Question put— 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 184; Noes 


on 
vu. 
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Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton): I think 
this is a Bill that ought to be discussed 
in Committee of the whole House. 
are a large number of Members who have 
not had an opportunity of taking part in 
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There | 
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men composing the Committee upstairs. 
I think the discussion to-night has shown, 
first of all, that the right hon. Gentle- 


/man himself has not the smallest possible 


the Debate to-night who feel deeply in- | 


terested in the } 
members of the Standing Committee. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Sir, I think if there is 
any Bill that more than another should 
be referred to a Standing Committee, 
that Bill. With re- 


this is essentially 


gard to the argument that there are a| 
in the | 


interested 
Bill who are not members of the Stand- 
ing Committee, that would apply, I sup- 
pose, to every Bill referred to the Com- 
My opinion is that we shall 
the of these 
Committees in relieving the work of the 
House if a Bill like the present is not to 


number of Members 


mittee. 


enormously reduce value 


be sent to them. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I most 
strongly protest against this attempt to 
shirk the discussion of this Bill in this 
House—by those Members who are in- 
terested in it, and who are competent to 
discuss it—and to refer it to hon. Gentle 


ieasure, and who are not | 





own Bill, and, 
secondly, that there are a large number 
of Members in this House whose intimate 
knowledge of the details have enabled 
them to make suggestions to the right 
hon. Gentleman which were new to him, 
and which he would be glad to adopt. 
It is quite certain that a Bill of this sort, 
involving. as it does. the imposition upon 
the shipping industry of charges which 


acquaintance with his 


ought to be a public burden, is one which 
ought to be exhaustively considered by 
the House itself. If I can find a teller, 
I shall certainly divide against the pro- 
posal to refer it to a Grand Committee. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: If the Bill 
is referred to the Standing Committee, 
will it not be possible to add to the Com- 
mittee, for the consideration of this Bill, 
hon. Members who take a special interest 
in it! 

Tus PRESIDENT or taz BOARD or 
TRADE: Of course, and that is always 
done. 


The House divided :—Ayes 157; Noes 
45. 
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‘Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kemp, George 

Kimber, Henry 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Lawson, Jno. Grant (Yorks.) 
Lees, Sir Eiliott (Birkenhead) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 


Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Baker, Sir John 

Birrell, Augustine 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


Mercantile Marine 





Brunner, Sir Jno. Tomlinson | 


Caldwell, James 


Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) | 
Clark, Dr.G.B. (Caithness-sh.) | 


Clough, Walter Owen 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Davitt, Michael 

Duckworth, James 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, Thos. Ed. (Merionethsh.) 
Forwood, Rt.Hn.SirArthur B. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{COMMONS} 


Lowe, Francis William 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Maclure, Sir John William 
Malcolm, Tan 

Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, ArthurH. A. (Deptf’rd) 
Murdoch, Chas. Townshend 
Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Grhm (Bute) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, 
Nicol, Donal Ninian 

O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Parkes, Ebenezer 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 
Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hn.Sir MatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Round, James 

Sharpe, Wm. Edward T. 


NOES. 


Galloway, William Johnson 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Gretton, John 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. Chas. Seale- 
Joicey, Sir James 
Lambert, George 

Lawrence, Wm. F. (L’pool.) 
Leng, Sir John 

MacAleese, Daniel 
M‘Arthur, Charles (L’pool.) 
M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Moss, Samuel 

O'Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
Philipps, John Wynford 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 


William Grahain | 
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Sidebottom,T. Harrop(Stalyp,) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch\ 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanlev Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thornton, Percy } 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount ‘i 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (T of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L,} 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Josh. Powell-(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Wore. N.) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. Bath) 
Wortley, Rt. Hon.C.B.Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE AyYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Price, Robert John 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackaey) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson,Jos. H.(Middi’sbrough) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 


| Woodhouse,SirJ.T.(Huddrsfid) 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Mr. Jonathan Samuel and 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 





PRISONS BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second ReaJ- 
ing read. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): On 
the question that the Second Reading of 
this Bill be taken on Monday, may I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman on what day he 
proposes to effectively take the Bill? It 
is a Measure which excites very great 
interest in all quarters of the House, 





and, although it is not contentious, it is 
undoubtedly a very important Measure. 
I think the House should have some 
definite assurance that the Second Read- 
ing will be put down at an early day, 
and, if possible, in the early hours of 
the evening. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It will not be takea 
before Thursday. 














221 Supply. 
SUPPLY [11th March]. 
Resolution reported. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1898-9. 

A. “ That 106,390 men and boys be employed 
for the Sea and Coast Guard Services for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1899, 
including 18,005 Royal Marines.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Resolution which, 
upon the 2nd instant, was reported from 
the Committee of Supply, and which 
was then agreed to by the House, be now 
read— 

“That a number of Land Forces, not exceed- 
ing 180,513, all ranks, be maintained for the 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, at Home and Abroad, ex- 
cluding Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March, 1899.” 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 

Ordered, That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to provide, during Twelve 
Months, for the Discipline and Regulation 
of the Army ; and that Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Goschen, and Mr. Powell-Williams do pre- 
pare and bring it in; Presented accord- 
ingly, and read the first time ; to be read 
a second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 139.] 


SUPPLY [14th March]. 
Resolution reported. 


Civit Services AND Revenve Depart- 
MENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY) Estimatzs, 
1897-8. 


Cuass V. 

1. “That a further Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £120,000, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1898, for sundry 
— Services, including certain Grants in 
-ild, 


Cuass VII. 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1898, for a Grant in Aid of the Expenses of the 
Royal Commission for the British Section at 
the Paris International Exhibition, 1900,” 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 

3. ‘That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £96,200, be granted to Her Majesty to 
detray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the olst 
day of March, 1898, for the Salaries and Work- 
ing Expenses of the Post Office Telegraph 
Service.” 

4. “ That a sum, not exceeding £100,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to detray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
1898, for the Redemption of Land Tax on 
Government Property.” 

5. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £45,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1898, for the Salaries and Work- 
ing Expenses of the Post Office Services, the 
Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue.” 


CIVIL SERVICE EXCESSES, 1896-7. 

6. “ That a sum, not exceeding £288 17s. 1d, 
be granted to Her Majesty to make good Ex- 
cesses on certain Grants for Civil Services, for 
the year ended on the 31st day of March, 1897, 


namely :— 


Crass III. 


£ s. d. 

Law Charges, England ... 10 0 9 

County Courts : 10 0 0 
Crass IV. 

Public Education, Ireland 268 17 1” 

£288 17 1” 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY), 1897-8. 

7. “That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £1,290,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1898, for Additional Expendi- 
ture on the following Army Services, viz. :— 


£ 
263,000 


Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay and 


Allowances 


Vote 6. Transports and Remounts 130,000 
Vote 7. Provisions, Forage, and 
other Supplies ... ... 176,000 
Vote 8. Clothing Establishments 
and Services... ... 220,006 
Vote 9. Warlike and other Stores 413,000 
Vote 10. Works, ete. ... ic 3 ... 103,000 
1,305,000 
Appropriation in Aid (Vote 1)... 15,000 
Total £1,290,000.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 
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BAIL BILL [H.L.] 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
—(Sir M. W. Ridley.) 


Objection taken. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. Ri- 
Ley, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): I hope 
the House will agree to the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. It is a Bill intended to 
enable a Court or Judge, in certain 
cases where bail is now required, to dis- 
pense with sureties if it is thought safe to 
do so. The object, of course, is that as 
few people should be sent to prison #s 
possible, and I am sure that is an object 
that will commend itself in every quarter 
of the House. 


Question agreed to. 


Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE COURTS BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 
object. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: I hope the 
hon. Member will not persist in his objec- 
tion. The Bill is a very simple one. It 
simply corrects a small error made in the 
drafting of the previous Measure. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I object. Perhaps 
the Home Office will in the future be 
more careful in their drafting. 

Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS BILL. 

Ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Knowles, Mr. Michael Austin, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Kimber, 
Sir Francis Powell. and Mr. Richardson ; 
Presented, and read the first time; 
to be read a second time upon Mon- 
day, 4th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 140.] 
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CUSTOMS OFFICES (SOUTHAMPTON) 
[EXPENSES]. 

Considered in Committee. 

[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of 
Committees of Ways and Means, in the 
Chair. ] 

(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay. 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all expenses incurred by the Commis- 
sioners of Works, under any Act of the present 
Session, for the acquisition of Land at South- 
ampton as a Site for Customs and other Offices 
connected therewith.”"—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 

Committee report progress; to si 


again upon Monday next. 


sit 


PHARMACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL, 
Considered in Committee. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Committee report progress, and 


ask leave to sit again.”"—(Wr. Alexander 
Cross.) 
Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I 


understand that this Bill is a very harm- 
less one. It simply proposes to enable 
chemists who are members of the Society 
to act as Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I think that all legislation 
dealing with Pharmaceutical Chemists 
should be under one Act, and I object 
to the Bill proceeding at this hour. 


Committee report to sit 


again to-morrow. 


progress ; 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
Resolved, That the Statement of the 
istimated Additional Expenditure of 
Greenwich Hospital for the year ending 
31st March, 1898, be approved—(Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain.) 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 
Ordered, That Sir Stafford Northcote 
be discharged from the Select Committee 
on Public Accounts. 


Ordered, That Mr. Cohen be added to 
the Committee.—(Sir William Walrond.) 


House adjourned at 12.10, 
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Polling Districts 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 18th March 1898. 


Tus LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


STIRLING GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Witnesses ordered to attend the Select 
Committee. 


TENTERDEN RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Committed. 


LISKEARD CORPORATION 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Tur CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Mortey) informed the House 
that the opposition to the Bill was with- 
drawn; Order made on 7th instant dis- 
charged ; Bill committed. 


(WATER) 


GUY’S HOSPITAL BILL. [H.L.] 


Keported with Amendments. 


LANARKSHIRE AND LUMBARTON- 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported with Amendments. 


CHIPSTEAD VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Reported with Amendments. 
VOL. LY. 


[roURTH SERIES.] 
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REDHILL AND REIGATE GAS BILL. 
[H.L.] 

Report from Select Committee, That 
the promoters do not intend to proceed 
further with the Bill; Ordered, That the 
Bill be not further proceeded with. 


YEOVIL GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Report from Select Committee, That 
it is not expedient to proceed further 
with the Bill. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read a first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


WRITERS TO THE SIGNET WIDOWS’ 
FUND BILL. 
Brought from Commons; Read a first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


. TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance: 
No. 2038, Galveston and Sabine Pass: 
No. 2039, Canary Islands; Presented 
(by command), and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (BOROUGH OF 
BIRKENHEAD), 


Resolution of the Council of the 
Borough of Birkenhead re-dividing into 
convenient polling districts the Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Borough of Bir- 
kenhead; Laid before the House (pur- 
suant to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


I 








Students in Day and 
PETITIONS. 





INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
Against sale of on Sundays from in- 


habitants of Calverley; Read, and or- 
dered to lie on the Table. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Against any change in the Prayer 
Book and Thirty-nine Articles, and Civil 
and Religious Rights and Liberties of 
this Realm; Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


_— 


HART’S DIVORCE BILL. [H.L.] 


House in Committee (according to 
order): Amendment made; Standing 
Committee negatived ; Report of Amend- 
ment to be received on Monday next. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Report from Committee of Selection 
for Standing Committee, That they have 
added the Lord Ludlow to Standing Com- 
mittee ; Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL, [H.L.] 

Read a third time (according to 

order): Amendment made; Bill passed, 

and sent to the Commons. 





Motion made 


“That a return be issued of the number of 
students trained year by year either at day 
training colleges or as ‘University students ’ 
in residential training colleges; and the num- 
bers row serving in public elementary schools 
or training colleges.” —(Z’he Lord Norton.) 


{LORDS } 
STUDENTS IN DAY AND RESIDENTIAL 
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COLLEGES. 
Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I beg to 
move for a return of the students trained 
either at day colleges, or as “ university 
students” in residential colleges; and 
the names of the public elementary 
schools in which they are now serving. 
I intend when the return is presented 
to call vour Lordships’ attention to a 
report from the Education Department 
upon the subject of the pupil-teacher 
system. It is a report of ccnsiderabie 
importance, and one which I doubt very 
much if your Lordships have seen, as I 
understand it has not been circulated. 
I shall also call attention to the new 
annual education code, which I fancy 
many of your Lordships are not aware 
has become law, by lying in “dummy” 
for 30 days on your Lordships’ table— 
a rather dangerous process of legislation. 
This Motion is for statistics, 
which I hope to get at an eariy date, 
I can call aitention to these 


merely 


so that 
matters. 
Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Drvonsnirg): 
My Lords, we are quite ready to grant. 
this return, but I would suggest that the 
noble Lord should alter his Motion, and 
make it read as follows— 
“To move for a return of the number cf 
students trained year by year, either at day 
training colleges or as ‘ university students’ in 
residential training colleges ; and the numbers 
now serving in public elementary schools or 
training colleges.” 
If the names are given, it will make 
the return very voluminous, and I have 
no doubt that the numbers will answer 
the noble Lord’s purpose. 

Lorp NORTON: I entirely agree to 
the alteration which the noble Duke has 
made in my Motion, and I now move it 


as modified. 
Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at 4.40. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 18th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair shortly 
after Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


MIDLOTHIAN AND PEEBLES DISTRICT 
BOARD OF LUNACY (WATER) BILL. 
[LORDS.] 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


RENFREW BURGH AND HARBOUR 
EXTENSION BILL. 
To be read a second time upon Friday, 
22nd April. 





PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 
From Halifax, against State Regula- 
tion ; to lie upon the Table. 


GROUND RENTS (TAXATION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


From Cromer, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


Against: From Wandsworth and 
Leeds ; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In favour: From Hollinwood and 
Aspen Colliery; to lie upon the Table. 


. 
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NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 
From Merthyr Tydfil, for reference to 


a Select Committee; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL, AND SALE OF INTOW- 
CATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour: From Exeter and North- 
ampton ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour: From Trigg Major, Shaw, 
Clapham (2), Chadderton, Lewisham, 
Fowlmere, Everton, Thursby, Erith, 
South Hackney, Runcorn, Lewes, South 
Molton, Poole (2), Hucknall Torkard 
(2), and St. Leonards-on-Sea ; to lic upon 
the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 
In favour: From Woolwich and 
Wandsworth ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS 
(PRESENTMENTS). 
Return [presented 16th March] to 
be printed. [No. 114.] 


POLLING DISTRICTS (BIRKENHEAD). 

Copy presented of Resolution of the 
Council of the Borough of Birkenhead, 
re-dividing into convenient Polling Dis- 
tricts the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Borough of Birkenhead [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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231 Port Royal 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Nos. 2,036 and 2,037 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


PORT ROYAL (DOCKYARD AND 
HOSPITAL). 

Return ordered, as to the Dockyard 
and Hospital at Port Royal, in the fol- 
lowing form—(Lord Charles Beres- 
ford J— 


(1.) Amount Voted for Port Royal 
Dockyard and Hospital, 1897-98 :— 


(a.) Dockyard. 
(b.) Hospital. 


(II.) Details as to how the above was 
expended :— 
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(III.) Number of Vessels repaired or 


Date. 














refitted in the Dockyard. 





Work required. 


Name of Vessel. 





(IV.) 


Left or died. 


Admitted. 


| 


Description of case. 











\ 
Number of Cases in the Hospital, 
1897-98. 
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NORTHAM URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 
Reported ; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


NORTH WARWICKSHIRE WATER BILL. 
teported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 

Sr JOHN MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- 
versity) reported from the Com- 
mittee of Selection; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping and Manufactures the fol- 
lowing Fifteen Members, in respect of 
the Merchant Shipping (Mercantile 
Marine Fund) Bill:—Mr. William Allen, 
Sir George Baden-Powell, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Courtney, Mr. Vaughan-Davies, 
Colonel Denny, Mr. Doughty, Sir Francis 
Evans, Sir Cameron Gull, Sir John Leng, 
Mr. Charles M‘Arthur, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, Mr. Charles Wilson, and Mr. 
Havelock Wilson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs) reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel; That they 
had appointed Mr. John Edward 
Ellis to act as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee for the  con- 
sideration of Bills relating to Trade (in- 
cluding Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
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QUESTIONS. 


MULTIPLICITY OF MILITARY 
UNIFORMS. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War if he is aware 
that in the British Army there are, in 
addition to distinctive badges and dif- 
ferences in clothing for the various 
grades of coimiissioned and non-com- 
missiconed rank and territorial distince- 
tions, 87 different patterns of frocks and 
jackets for rank and file, 45 different 
patterns for tunics and dress jackets, 47 
different patterns of trousers and trews, 
35 different patterns of caps, 30 different 
patterns of full-dress head gear, the 
greater part being unsuitable for cam- 
paign work ; and if any steps are being 
taken or are contemplated in the direc- 
tion of greater uniformity, at least on 
mobilisation for active service, as in the 
case of the Roval Navy and Foreign 
Armies, or to hold in reserve for imme- 
diate issue a field kit for the two Army 
Corps held ready for embarkation! 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The numbers of 
distinct patterns quoted in the Question 
are correct; and the Military Authori- 
ties are quite alive to the desirability of 
reducing them wherever a change can 
be made without running counter to 
revimental feeling, but distinctive uni- 
forms are a valued tradition in the 
British Army, and any attempt to arrive 
at greater uniformity must be made with 
the utmost caution. Steps have been 
taken to prepare a field kit ready for 
mobilisation. 


PRISON LABOUR IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Srr HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, (1) if 
he is aware that an inquiry in the United 
States by a Government Commissione 
from Canada has resulted in an official 
declaration that the Tennessee Coal, Iron, 
and Railroad Company and the Sloss 
Steel and Iron Company are contractors 
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for prison labour, and that the appraiser 
of Canadian customs is to enforce against 
them the provisions of the Law prohibit- 
ing the importation of prison-made 
goods ; and (2) if he will cause the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Customs to 
be on the alert against consignments 
from those firms to this Country? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHe TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, 
Preston): I have seen a newspaper re- 
port to the effect stated in the first para- 
graph. There is no official information 
on the subject, but inquiry is being made. 
The Foreign Prison-made Goods Act, 
1897, does not empower the Commis- 
sioners of Customs to take action for the 
enforcement of its provisions until satis- 
factory evidence of the prison-made 
origin, wholly or in part, of any importa- 
tions is tendered to them. Conse- 
quently the Commissioners are not in 
a position to take the initiative in pre- 
venting the importation of consignments 
of iron from the firms in question. 


Coastguards for the 


ISLINGTON VESTRY ANALYSES. 

Mr. JAMES DUCKWORTH (Lanca- 
shire, S. E., Middleton): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he is aware that, in the 
course of a fortnight, three separate 
analyses of the analyst of the Islington 
Vestry were proved to be inaccurate, 
when the samples dealt with were re- 
ferred to Somerset House; and whether 
the Local Government Board will take 
any steps to inquire into mistakes which 
so seriously affect the tradesmen against 
whom summonses were issued upon such 
mistaken certificates? 


THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
win, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I have 
already taken steps to inquire into the 
cases referred to and I find that the 
analyses by the Public Analyst ef these 


cases did not accord with those made 
at the Government Laboratory, and 
the cases were dismissed, the de- 
fendants being awarded  cests. It 


would be impossible to go into the details 
of these cases as represented by the 
Sir Howard Vincent. 
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Vestry and the Chief Officer of the 
Government Laboratory within the limits 
permissible in an answer to a Question. 
Under the existing law the Court in any 
case where proceedings are instituted in 
respect of alleged adulteration can, on the 
application of either party, refer th: 
sample to the Officers of the Board of 
Inland Revenue with a view to its being 
analysed and reported on by them, an] 
in the cases in question the defendants 
had the benefit of this provision ; but T 
have no authority to give any directions 
whatever in the matter. I understand 
that in one case there will be an appeal 
to the High Court. 


TELEGRAM DELIVERY CHARGES. 


Mr. C.J. ENGLEDOW (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he has considered the desir- 
ability of making no charge for the cost 
of delivery of all telegrams for the first 
three miles? 


Mr. HANBURY: No charge is made 
in respect of telegrams delivered within 
three miles. As to telegrams delivered 
beyond that distance the Postmaster 
General has given consideration to the 
question of making no charge for the 
first three miles; but in view of the 
liberal extension of the area of free 
delivery acccrded last year in connection 
with the Jubilee concessions, and of the 
reduction then made in the porterage for 
long distances, he does not see his way 
to make any further concession in the 
direction indicated by the hon. Member. 


COASTGUARDS FOR THE WEST COAST 
OF WALES. 


Mr. M. VAUGHAN DAVIES (Cardi- 
ganshire): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty whether he is aware 
that there are no Coastguards stationed 
on the west coast of Wales from a place 





called New Quay, in Cardiganshire, to 
Carnarvon, a distance of nearly 100 
miles; and whether, having regard to 
the dangerous nature of the coast, he 
will give instructions to have the whole 
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distance properly patrolled by the Coast- 
guard ! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): It is the fact that 
there is no Coastguard Station on the 
stretch of coast referred to, nor has there 
ever been one there, so far as the Ad- 
miralty are aware. The Coastguard are 
distributed round the coast for the pro- 
tection of the revenue and naval pur- 
poses, and it does not appear that a 
Coastguard Station is necessary. 


GOVERNMENT TENANTS ON 
SALISBURY PLAIN. 

Mr. E. A. GOULDING (Wiltshire, 
Devizes): I bee to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 
it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to carry out strictly the 
notice te quit at Michaelmas next which 
has been served on their tenants on the 
Salisbury Plain; and, if not, whether, in 
view of the prejudicial uncertainty that 
now exists in the minds of the tenants, 
they will intimate without delay their 
decision im each case? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Negotiations are 
now proceeding with the tenants who 
are under notice to quit at Michaelmas 
vext for continuing their tenancies, and 
the conditional terms and rentals will 
very shortly be submitted to them. It 
is hoped that a satisfactory understand- 
ing will in most cases be arrived at. 


WAR-SHIPS BUILDING FOR FOREIGN 
POWERS. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he can inform 
the House as to the number and class of 
the ships of war building in the United 
Kingdom for Foreign Powers; and 
whether he could state the number of 
slips in the Royal Dockyards and in 
private yards which could be utilised 
by Her Majesty’s Government on an 
emergency / 
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Taz FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I cannot make myself respon- 
sible for information about ships building 
in private shipbuilding yards, nor for 
their proper classification, but I under- 
stand that there are eight battleships 
and cruisers, and eight torpedo-boat 
destroyers building for Japan, one coast 
defence ship for Norway, two cruisers for 
Chili, two for China, one for Brazil, and 
one for Portugal, four torpedo boats for 
Austria, and one destroyer for Germany. 
With regard to the second question, the 
Admiralty are not in a position to say 
what slips the owners of private yards 
would be prepared to place at the dis- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government in an 
emergency, nor would such information 
be of value unless it were added what 
class of ships could be constructed on 
the slips, or a distinction drawn between 
class of slip and launching and finishing 
facilities. 


SLIGO CROWN SOLICITOR. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
8.): I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland whether he has received 
from Mr. Thomas Stuart an affidavit 
with serious charges against the Crown 
Solicitor of Sligo; and, seeing that he 
agreed, under certain conditions, to hold 
an inquiry into these charges, will he 
state whether any such investigation has 
been made? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Jonny Arxryson, London- 
derry, N.): Many months ago I received 
from Mr. Thomas Stuart a statutory de- 
claration containing most serious charges 
against the Crown Solicitor of Sligo. I 
referred the document to the latter 
gentleman for any explanation he had 
to give. He emphatically denied all the 
charges made against him, and gave what 
appeared to me a most satisfactory ex- 
panation. I thereupon informed Mr. 
Stuart that I could not under such circum- 
stances hold any inquiry into the truth 
or falsehood of these charges, that the 
Civil and Criminal Courts were open to 
him for the redress to which, if what he 
stated were true, he was entitled. I 
uever agreed to hold any inquiry, and 
no further investigation than I have 
mentioned has taken place. 
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TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
COASTGUARD STATIONS. 

Mr. M. VAUGHAN DAVIES: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that there is no 
telephonic communication between some 
of the coastguard stations on the west 
ccast of Wales; and. whether the Post- 
master General will take steps to pro- 
vide such communication ? 


Mr. HANBURY: So far as the Coast 
Communication Scheme for the saving of 
life is concerned, the Postmaster General 
is only aware of two coastguard Stations 
on the west coast of Wales, namely, 
Llangranoy and New Quay, which remain 
to be connected by telephone, and he 
hopes to be able to provide communica- 
tion between them in the course of the 
next financial year. If the hon. Member 
has any suggestion to make in regard to 
the scheme perhaps he will communicate 
with the Postmaster General. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION LAWS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, Bridgeton Division, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has made any representations 
to the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada respecting a law recently passed 
by the Government of Ontario, forbid- 
ding the bringing of young persons under 
18 years of age into that province with 
a view of finding homes or situations for 
them, under a penalty of $100 or three 
months’ imprisonment ; and whether hé 
has asked for any legal opinion as to the 
legality of the prohibition, in view of the 
fact that Dominion law permits girls from 
12 years of age and boys from 14 to 
select their own place of residence! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamper.ary, 
Birmingham, W.): The law referred to 
in the hon. Member’s Question does not 
forbid bringing into the province young 


persons under 18, unless from physical 
or mental defects they are unable to fol- 
low any trade or calling, or unless they 
are of known vicious tendencies, habitual 





criminals, or have been reared or have 
resided amongst habitual criminals, or 
are the offspring of habitual criminals, 
lunatics, or confirmed paupers. I have 
forwarded to the Dominion Government 
representations on the subject of the law 
from various philanthropic agencies en- 
gaged in emigrating children to Canada. 
The matter, including the Question 
whether the law conflicts with the 
Dominion law, is entirely one for them 
to consider. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. Serseant HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what are 
the grants-in-aid out of the Exchequer re- 
ferred to in Section 42 (ii.) of the Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill, and which are 
to cease on the passing of the Bill into 
law ; and what are the respective amounts 
of those grants? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I 
already, in answer to a similar Question 
addressed to me on the Ist instant by the 
hon. and learned Member for North 
Dublin, given particulars of the Ex- 
chequer grants-in-aid which are to cease 
on the passing of the Bill. The respec- 
tive amounts of these grants will be 
found in the Annual Estimates and 
Appropriation Accounts. 


have 


SUBWAY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN: 
WHITEHALL AND ST. STEPHEN'S. 
Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton): | 

beg to ask the First Commissioner of 

Works whether he will consider the pra¢- 

ticability of constructing a subway from 

the vicinity of the principal Government 
offices in Whitehall and Downing Street 
to Palace Yard in connection with the 

Parliament Street improvement scheme! 


THE FIRST COMMISSIONER | or 
WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovetas, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): This Question wa 
considered by the Committee of 1896, 
but no decision was taken upon it. 
At the same time, in view of the great 
convenience directly to Members of the 
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House of such a subway, I will have the 
practicability and cost most carefully 
eonsidered in connection with the new 
Public Offices scheme. 


DEADLOCK IN THE IRISH LAND 
COURTS. 

Mr. W. W. CARLILE (Bucks, N.): I 
bee to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government intend to take measures to 
obviate the deadlock that now exists in the 
Irish Land Courts, cwing to the difference 
of cpinion between the Courts and the 
Land Commissioners’ Courts in the work- 
ing of the 40th Section of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1896! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: TI have 
already replied to a similar Question 
addressed to me on the 25th February by 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dublin University. The 
Gevernment do not apprehend a dead- 
lock. 


SERGEANTS’ PENSIONS. 

Mayor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether, seeing that a 
service of twelve continuous years is 
necessary for a sergeant’s pension in that 
rank, he would consider the possibility 
of allowing all service in the rank of 
sergeant to count for non-commissioned 
officers’ pension in the case of a man 
who has been reduced and subsequently 
again promoted ! 


Mr. BRODRICK: A sergeant’s pen- 
sion, though not at the highest 
rate, can be earned by three years’ 
survice in the ranks, and_ higher 
rates of pension accrue after each 
subsequent three years’ continuous ser- 
vice in the ranks, up to 12 years. The 
object of the warrant is to secure, as far 
as possible, exemplary conduct gn the 
part of non-commissioned  officers—so 
necessary for the well-being of the Army. 
The non-commissioned officer who has 
been reduced to the ranks could not 
receive full pension without reducing the 
incentive to good conduct. 
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SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he can give the House 
any information as to the strength and 
movements of the Khalifa’s force ad- 
vancing northwards from Shendy! 


Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
I regret that I am unable to do so. 


TRANSVAAL AND THE BRITISH 
SUZERAINTY. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (1) whether the Boer Volks- 
raad have passed a Resolution repudiat- 
ing the suzerainty of the Queen ; and (2) 
whether President Kruger has addressed 
a dispatch to Her Majesty’s Government 
repudiating the suzerainty! 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES: I have no information on 
the first question, and as to the second 
no such dispatch has been received. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT = 
Has the High Commissioner received 
one! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES: Not that I know of. 


BANGOR (IRELAND) TOWN 
COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.) = 
I bez to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the application made to the 
Town Commissioners of Banger, county 
Down, acting as the urban sanitary 
authority of the district, to strike a 
separate water rate for 1898, was made 
by the requisite number of ratepayers 
as provided by statute; that the apnli- 
cation was presented before any resolu- 
tion was passed by the sanitary authority 
striking the rates for the current year ; 
and that the said sanitary authority 
have refused to levy a separate water 
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rate for the year 1898, notwithstanding 
said application ; and (2) whether, seeing 
that the large majority, if not all, of 
the Town Commissioners of Bangor bene- 
fit directly by not levying a separaie 
water rate, the Local Government Board 
for Ireland, if they are so empowered, will 
direct that a separate water rate be 
levied in terms of the application of the 
ratepayers, as duly made and presented 
to the said urban authority? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to the first part of the question 
is in the affirmative. The Town 
Clerk states, however, that the appli- 
cation to strike a separate water 
rate was not served until after the notice 
of the striking of the rate had been 
given and advertised, and was only laid 
before the Commissioners on the day 
the rate was struck. The question raised 
by the second paragraph is whether the 
sanitary authority have made default 
within the meaning of the Public Health 
Act, 1896. If formal complaint under 
Section 15 of the Act be made to the 
Local Government Board, in reference 
to these matters, the Board will be pre- 
pared to direct a local inquiry to ke 
instituted with a view of determining 
the question, and of having the provi- 
sions of the Act duly carried out. 


POOR RATE IN CARRICKMACROSS 
UNION. 

Mr. MACALEESE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Monaghan (Mr. 
Daty), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether he is aware that, owing to the 
great depression in prices of agricultural 
produce and the difficulty the farmers 
of Carrickmacross Union have experi- 
enced in meeting rents and other de- 
mands, the Carrickmacross Board of 
Guardians were compelled in 1896 to 
strike a rate for the relief of the poor 
which left the union £1,214 in debt on 
29th September, 1897, being end of finan- 
cial year ; (2) whether he has received a 
copy of a resolution passed by the Car- 
rickmacross Board of Guardians, re- 
questing that the Government will not 
take advantage of the insufficient rate 
struck in 1896 when fixing the grant in 


Mr. Macaleese. 
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aid of rates under the Local Government 
(Ireland) Bill; and (3) whether he will 
advise the Government to fix the grant 
in aid of rates in Carrickmacross Union 
on the basis as if a sufficient rate were 
struck by the guardians in 1896-97? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is a fact 
that the Carrickmacross Board of Guar- 
dians reduced the Clerk’s Estimate for 
the rates required in 1896-7. For the 
past four or five years they have always 
insisted on reducing the Clerk’s Esti. 
mate, notwithstanding the protests of the 
Local Government Board, and _ without 
being able to show sufficient reason for 
doing The result, as might be anti- 
cipated, has invariably been that the 
union has been in debt at the close of 
each financial year. In September, 1896, 
the union started with a deficiency of 
about £400; the amount of the reduc- 
tion in the Estimate was £509, and on 
the 29th September last the liabilities 
exceeded the assets by £689 (not £1,214 
as alleged). In spite of this the guar- 
dians, in making their 1897-98 rate, 
again reduced the Clerk’s Estimate by 
£471, and the union will presumably be 
in debt again by that amount in Sep- 
tember next. I have received a copy of 
the resolution referred to in the second 
paragraph. The case of Carrickmacross 
Union is not one which, in my opinion, 
calls for special consideration. 


SO. 


IRISH POOR RATES. 

Mr. MACALEESE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Monaghan 
(Mr. Daty), I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware _ that 
the Poor Rate struck in 1896-97 
yielded over £50,000 less than the sum 
required for the maintenance of work- 
houses in Ireland for the year men- 
tioned; whether he can state why the 
year 1896-97 was selected by the Govern- 
ment as the standard year to fix the 
grant in aid of rates under the Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill: and whether 
he will advise the Government to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of workhouses 
in Ireland on the expenditure of each 
recurring year? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 


Member has apparently forgotten to 


take the Parliamentary Grant into 
account in making his calculations. 
It is true that the poor rate struck 
in 1896-97 yielded about £50,000 


less than what was required for the main- 
tenance of the destitute and sick, but 
the deficit was provided for, as in every 
other year, by the usual Parliamentary 
grants for medical and educational pur- 
poses, etc. The year 1896-97 was selected 
by Government as the standard year, be- 
cause it was the latest year for which 
the figures are available on which the 
elaborate calculations necessary in order 
to arrive at the amount of the agricul- 
tural In addition to 
this, there was a further reason against 
selecting the year 1897-98. The inten- 
tions of the Government were announced 
a year before the Bill was introduced, and 
it was desirable to guard against the 
danger that Boards of Guardians, by 
adopting a higher rate than was neces- 
sary, might seek to obtain, in perpetuity, 
a larger grant then the union would be 
entitled to upon the basis of its normal 
poor law expenditure. I do not think, if 
the average of the previous five years 
were taken instead of the year 1896-97, 
that Ireland would have been a eainer. 
The answer to the last paragraph is in 
the negative. 


erant are based. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AS POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Monaghan (Mr. Daty), I beg to ask 
the Chief to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether an Irish 
National School teacher is eligible for 
election as a Poor Law Guardian; and 


Secretary 


whether there is any obstacle to an Irish 
National teacher sitting and voting as a 
Poor Law Guardian? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A National 
School teacher is not legally disqualified 


from holding the office of Poor Law Guar- 
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dian, but the Commissioners of National 
Education consider that the functions of 
the latter office are inconsistent with the 
position and duties of a teacher under 
their rules and regulations. 


WAIMA. 


Sim CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the wisdom of ceasing 
to treat the death, at Waima, of Inspec- 
tor General of Sierra Leone Police Cap- 
tain Lendy, Lieutenant Wroughton, 
W.I.R., and Lieutenant Liston, W.I.R., 
and of the men under their command, as 
a factor in more general negotiations, and 
will press the claim for compensation as 
one properly to be dealt with by itself, 
in the same manner in which the claim 
of the French Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in Uganda for loss of property has 
been separately dealt with? 

Mr. CURZON: I do not think it 
would be desirable at this stage to fol- 
low the right hon. Baronet’s advice. The 
considerations which lead Her Majesty’s 
Government to this conclusion are the 
facts that, whatever the subsequent geo- 
graphical determination of Waima, its 
at the time of the incident was 
unknown to both the French and 
British parties; that the French also 
lost an officer and several men, and that 
the question has ever since, with the con- 
sent of both parties, been included among 
inore general negotiations. , 

Sim E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman state whether 
Waima was not at that time considered 
to be British territory by all the British 
authorities in West Africa, and also 
whether a distinct attack was not made 
upon British troops by the French forces? 

Mr. CURZON: I cannot speak for all 
the West Afric: 
without having consulted them, but my 
impression is that the exact geographical 
position of Waima was equally unknown 


locality 
equally 


British authorities in 


to both the British and the French forces 
at the time. 
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Suspension of the 
SPANISH WEST INDIES. 

Mr. CHARLES McARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Excnange): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has any information, confir- 
matory or otherwise, of a report that the 
recently appointed Spanish Ambassador 
to’ Washington is charged with instruc- 
tions to entertain an agreement confer- 
ring on American products preferential 
treatment in the Spanish West Indies; 
and, if in possession of information tend- 
ing to confirm the report, what steps, if 
any, he intends to take to protect the 
interests of British traders having deal- 
ings with Cuba or Port Rico; or, if with- 
out information, whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made on the subject ? 


Mr. CURZON : No information to this | 


effect has been received. Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Madrid will, however, be 
instructed to inquire. Under the exist- 
ing commercial agreement between Great 
Britain and Spain British goods are en- 
titled to be treated in the Spanish 
colonies under the minimum column of 
the colonial tariff. 


PORT ARTHUR. 

Mr. J. O'KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. whether it is true 
that Her Majesty’s Government have pro- 
tested against the granting by China of 
a lease of Port Arthur to Russia? 


Mr. CURZON: I am unable to answer 
the hon. Member’s Question; and may 
I ‘add that though the Government 
have no withhold — infor- 
mation which can properly be given, I 
hope that hon. Members on both sides of 
the House will show some little reserve 
while negotiations are proceeding, in put- 
ting Questions to which I cannot, from 
the nature of the case, reply. 


desire to 
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SUSPENSION OF THE 12 O’CLOCK RULE. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): With regard to the Motion on 
the Paper for the suspension of the 12 
o'clock Rule, may I ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether the suspension 
will apply only to the necessary business 
of Supply, and that if that be completed 
by midnight ordinary Supply will not be 
proceeded with! 


Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
| SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
| E.): Yes, the hon. Gentleman has rightly 
| interpreted the intentions of the Govern 
/ment. As he knows, this is the last day 
l'on which we can deal with the Supply 
| that has to be passed before the end of 
| the financial year, and the 12 o’clock rule 
is to be suspended, not with the view or 
|the expectation that the Debate will be 
| prolonged, but simply to get the neces- 
|sary Supply. 
| haps it would be convenient to the House 








As I am on my legs, per- 


if I now give notice that on Monday I 
shall move that the several stages of the 
\ Irish Local Government Bill have prece- 
| dence of all Orders of the Day and Notices 
of Motion on every day to which that Bill 
is appointed. 


vA 


| 
| Sir C. DILKE: Is it intended to take 
| Wednesdays under that notice? 

Tuz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The notice is general; but I 
have no reason to expect that next Wed- 
nesday will fall a victim to the Motion. 
I think two nights should easily be 
enough for the discussion of the general 
principles on which both sides of the 
House agree. 


Sir C. DILKE: With regard to the 
Committee stage, is it the intention of 
the Government to take Wednesdays, or 
spare them? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think we shall take Wednes- 
days. 


Sir C. DILKE: May I ask the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he can 
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give a return this year, similar to the 
one last year under the Naval Works 
Act, showing the actual amount of money 
expended in the course of the last finan- 
cial year? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. J. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): Yes, Sir, I will do 
so. I think the figures are discoverable 
from those already before the House, but 
the subtractions and additions shall be 
made in the Office. 
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Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John | Gorst, Rt. Hon. 


Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) | Harcourt, Rt.H 
Chamberlain,J. Austen (Worc.) | Hare, Thomas 


Charrington, Spencer Hayne, Rt. Hn 
Cochrane. Hn. Thos. H. A. E, | Heath, James 
Coghill, Douglas Harry _ Hemphill, Rt. 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse Hermon-Hodge 


Crombie, John William 
Cruddas. William Donaldson 


Hill, Sir Ed. 


Dalrymple. Sir ee awe 
Davies,M. ghan-(Cardig 
tag Fee sap tie Kay-Shuttlewo 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir Jno. P. | Kemp, George 


Douglas, Rt. Ln, A. Akers-! Knowles, Lees 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—— 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Motion made, and Question put— 


“That the Business of Supply, if under dis- 
cussion at Twelve o'clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order Sittings 
of the House.”—/ First Lord of the Treasury. ) 


The House divided :—Ayes 176; Noes 
39. 


AYES. 
Arnold, Alfred Doxford, William Theodore | Lafone, Alfred 
Arrol, Sir William Drage, Geoffrey Laurie, Lieut.-General _ 
Ascroft, Robert Drucker, A. _ | Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Asher, Alexander Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. Lecky, Rt. Hn. Wm. Ed. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir W m. Hait Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accringtn) 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) Leighton, Stanley 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy Ellis, Thos. Ed.(Merionethsh.) | Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Baker, Sir John Engledew, Charles John Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Balearres, Lord Farquharson, Dr. Robert Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 


Ailwyn Edw. Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.GrldW.(Leeds) | Fergusson,RtHn.SirJ.(Mane.) Macartney, W. G. Ellison 


(Eastbourne) Macdona, John Cumming 


‘ vy, Frederick George Finch, George H. Maclean, James Mackenzie 
oo on Plunket. Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne Maclure, Sir John William 
Beach, Rt.Hn SirM.H.(Bris+l.) | Fisher, William Hayes M‘Arthur, Charles (L’pool.) 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell | Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond M'Iver, Sir Lewis 
Beresford, Lord Charles Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) Malcolm, Tan 
Bethell, Commander Galloway, William Johnson Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. | Garfit, William Mellor, Rt.Hon.J.W. (Yorks.) 
Bill, Charles Gedge, Sydney Milner, Sir Frederick George 


Goldsworthy, Major-General Milton, Viscount 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward Monk, Charles James 


SirJohn Eldon  Morley,Rt. Hn. Jno. (Montrose) 


<fie A. Montagu Goschen,Rt.Hn.G.J.(StGeos.) Morrell, George Herbert 
i Jno. Paine | Goschen, George J. (Sussex) Morton,ArthurH. A. (Deptf'rd) 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn Goulding, Edward Alfred Mount, William George 
Buxton, Sydney Charles | Gray Ernest (West Ham) Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. | Greville, Captain Murray,Rt.Hn. A.Grhm(Bute) 
Carlile, William Walter | Gull, Sir Cameron Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 


Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) | Halsey, Thomas Frederick _ Murray, Col. Wyndham(Bath) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh:) | Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Rbt. W. Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William | Hanson, Sir Reginald Nicol, Donald Ninian 


on.Sir William | Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Leigh Platt-Higgins, Frederick 


Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry Harwood, George Purvis, Robert 


. Charles Seale- | Rankin, James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Hon. Chas. H. | Renshaw, Charles Bine 
, Robt. Trotter | Richards, Henry Charles 


Nanhai: Ak _LeonardH. | Hill,Rt.Hn.LordArth. (Dower) Richardson, J. (Durham) 
omtaay nt, Sie. Sestene Hill,Rt.Hn A.Stavel’y(Staffs.) | Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 


Stock (Bristol) | Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 


5 : : ‘, i pee Round, James 
Curzon,Rt.Hn.G.N.(LancSW) | Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Ricoae wicaaih (Bucks. ) ' | Howard, Joseph Pussell,Gen.F.S, (Cheltenham) 


Hozier, Hon. Jas. Hy. Cecil Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Johnston, William (Belfast) Sharpe, William Edward T. 


rth,RtHnSirU. | Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shaw-Stuart, M. H. (Renfrew) 


Dilke. Rt. Hon. Sir Charles | Kenyon, James | Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 


Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
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Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) , 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D.(Strand) | 
Spicer, Albert 

Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stevenson, Francis 8. 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord F. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter 


| 
| 
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Thornton, Percy M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent,Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
| Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm.H.(Yorks.) | 
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Wodehouse,Edmond R. (Bath) 
Woltf, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H, 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 
Younger, William 


TELLERS FOR THE Ayrs— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 





NOES. 


Allen, Wm. (Newce.-under-L.) | 
Austin, Sir Jno. (Yorkshire) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) | 
Caldwell, James 

Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 
Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) | 
Davitt, Michael 

Dillon, John 

Doughty, George 
Duckworth, James 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) | 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 


O’Connor, T. 


Lambert, George 
SUPPLY [4rm ALLOTTED DAY}. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Chairman of Ways-and Means, 
in the Chair. ] 


(In the Committee.) 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1898-99. 


£4,988,000, Wages, etc., of Officers, 
Seamen, Boys, Coastguard, and Marines. 


Tae FIRST LORD or rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I rise toanswer some 
inquiries which have been put to me with 
regard to this Vote, but before doing so I 
should like to say that the statement 
made by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean with re- 
gard to a Return, within a certain period, 
of the shipbuilding of this country, and 
of France, and of Russia, I think the 
period has been arbitrarily selected, and 
I cannot accept it. 


Sir CHARLES DILKE 


(Gloucester, 


Forest of Dean): I took a period of time 
covered by two Government Returns. 
There have only been three Returns alto- 
gether ; I took the two nearest together. 





Leng, Sir John 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lough, Thomas 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Lyell, Sir Leonard 
MacAleese, Daniel 
M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 

| O'Connor, Jas. 


Philipps, John Wynford 
Kinloch, Sir Jno. Geo. Smyth | Pirie, Captain Duncan 
| Provand, Andrew Dryburgh | 


Roberts, Jno. H. (Denbighs.) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Wilson, John (Govan) 

th Wilson, Jos. H.(Middl’sbrough 
(Wicklow, W.) Yoxall, Jamas Henry ” 
P. (Liverpool) 7 





TELLERS FOR THE Nors~ 
Mr. Strachey and Mr 
Jacoby. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rne ADMI- 
RALTY: Any comparison between 
the shipbuilding of this country, 
or the amount of the ships of this 


country, against those of foreign Powers 
I always endeavour, as far as possible, to 
avoid, especially when statements of this 
character are made. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that between the Returns 
of 1893 and 1896 this country had built 
seven ships, of 95,000 tons, while France 
and Russia had built 11 ships, of 98,700 
tons. To anyone who reads that paragraph 
it would convey the impression that wa 
were behind. The comparison had been 
drawn as if the ships mentioned were 
actually begun and finished during the 
period mentioned. As a matter of fact 
the list comprised only those which were 
actually completed. Many of the Russian 
and French ships which had been com- 
pleted during that period had been very 
much longer on the stocks than ours. 
Therefore it is no criterion. The right 
hon. Gentleman, although he has not a 
| Parliamentary Return showing what 
| ships have been added since 1896, has 
| deal of knowledge of what has been done. 
| We have completed seven of our most 
/magnificent ships. Seven ships of the 
| Majestic class have all been added to the 
Navy since the period mentioned by the 
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right hon. Gentleman. During that period 
France has added one ship “and Russia 
has added two to their respective Navies. 

Then, if I take the tonnage, we get an 
aggregate tonnage of 199,000 _ tons, 
against the aggregate tonnage of France 
and Russia of 136,000 tons; so, taking 
both the tests of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, if he takes it equally, from March, 
1893, to March, 1898, we have built a 
great deal more than the other two 

Powers, and we have added ships to our 
Fleet considerably larger, and, as we con- 
sider, better than any of those which have 
been added by either of those nations. I 
find that the shipbuilders of France and 
Russia have accelerated the pace at which 
they build ships, but we have also 
accelerated our pace, and with regard to 
one vessel I might say, within two years 
of the keel being laid down the ship 
passed into the hands of the Admiralty. 
I turn now to another question, upon 
which I have something to say, and upon 
which a question has been put—the ques- 
tion of Armour. I think I may correct 
some misapprehensions which may have 
resulted from what I stated the other 
day. My right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Hallam Division of Sheffield has 
pointed out to me that a statement has 
been made which would suggest that I 
have said that our power of production 
of armour is insufficient for the needs 
of this country and as if I was actually 
in favour of Government establishments 
for the manufacture of armour. Now, it 
will be within the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that I said exactly the contrary. 
I said I was against the ‘manufacture of 
armour by the Government, and I have 
thrown no doubt upon the productive 
capacity of private firms in the near 
future, but 1 was dealing with the diffi- 
culties which arise in consequence of 
strikes and the invention of new pro- 
cesses of producing armour, by which the 


manufacture has been delayed. In the 
current financial year we have asked to 
spend on armour £800,000. Of this 


amount it has been only possible to spend 
£500,000. We look to spend one million 
and a quarter in the year 1898-99, while 
in the following year, 1899-1900, we con- 
template a further expenditure of one 
million and three-quarters. We stand 
committed to an expenditure up to the end 
of the year 1899-1900 of three millions 
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of money, and we believe that the 
capacity of Sheffield will be equal to pro- 
ducing the amount of armour required, 
spread over that period of time. Thers 
are, as I understand, certain difficulties 
which stand in the way, but which are 
being rapidly overcome. The new process 
now being introduced not only requires 
new experience, but new machinery and 
plant, which has had to be put up at very 
great cost. The public spirit of the manu- 
facturers was such that they were pre- 
pared to meet the cost, and when the 
machinery is completed, and as ships re 
quire it, they will be able to supply the 
armour. Upon the question of armour I 
desire that the Committee will clearly 
understand that that is not a difficulty 
which affects ourselves alone. All the 
nations who are building warships are 
being arrested and disturbed by precisely 
the same causes that trouble us. The new 
process originally came from Germany, 
and wherever they have tried to adopt 
the new system—in France and Russia 
and elsewhere—they have had to change 
the whole of their plant. I think the 
Sheffield firms, even as they stand now, 
will be able to supply as much armour as 
all the other armour-producing centres. 
The difficulty, in the commencement, is 
in gauging the capacity of production, 
but we have entered into arrangements 
after a full examination into the facts, 
and with the full knowledge of the amount 
of armour the manufacturers can produce. 
Well, now, I pass to the question as to 
the success of the new armour, which the 
hon. and gallant Admiral has called 
“nickel armour.” Its quality can be 
gauged from the fact that the new 6-inch 
armour will be equal in resisting power 
to the old 10-inch or 10}-inch armour of 
1896 ; therefore, all our new ships to be 
built in the future will have this new 
6-inch armour, and they will have just 
as much resisting power as those which 
had 10-inch armour before. 


Sm JOHN T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): If nickel armour is not @ 
proper description of the new armour, 
will the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
what is the proper description ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I am sorry, but I would 
rather not answer extemporarily that 
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question. The Committee will sympa- 
thise, I am sure, with the extreme 


difficulty of one in my position being 
cognisant of all the details of a secret 
manufacturing process. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Yarmouth—I do not know 
whether he is in the House or not—is 
anxious that I should answer one point 
he particularly asked on the subject of 
the contributions of the Colonies to Im- 
perial defence. He appears to think 
it extraordinary that so little should 
be contributed by other parts of the 
Empire to naval defence. My hon. 
Friend alluded to the question of the 
Jubilee, and suggested that the oppor- 
tunity afforded by last year’s Jubilee 
should have been utilised to urge upon 
the Colonial representatives the desira- 
bility of increasing the contributions for 
{imperial defence. The Government, 
however, were of opinion that to mix up 
business and hospitality in that way 
‘would have been a very questionable pro- 
ceeding. My hon. Friend, in his desire 
to impress upon the conscience of the 
Colonies their duty to the mother coun- 
try—a duty which no one appreciates 
more highly than myself, either in my 
present position or in that of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—was so anxious to im- 
press this upon the Colonial representa- 
tives that he had suggested that copies 
of a Return showing the proportion of 
Colonial naval expenditure to the com- 
merce of the world and to the commerce 
of the Colonies should be scattered 
about in the ships which the Colonial 
representatives came in to attend the 
Jubilee; but the Government had not 
seen their way to carry out that sug- 
gestion. No doubt the idea that the 
Colonies should contribute to the cost of 
Imperial defence had now taken root to 
a certain extent, and I hope that it may 
grow to a very vigorous plant. The hon. 
Member for Yarmouth has asked me a 
question with reference to the ironclad 
promised us by the Cape. Well, I may 
be allowed to say that when anybody has 
promised a present, it seems to me that 
until that promise is actually withdrawn 
good taste requires that no further in- 
quiries should be made as to the form or 
the particular time at which that promise 
shall be fulfilled. Well, then, my hon. 
Friend has made an important survey of 
the Imperial situation, and he made some 
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interesting remarks with regard to the 
part which Marines played in the Navy 
in former times, and he suggested that 
the proportion of Marines was much too 
small as regarded the total of the Fleet, 
He stated that in former times the 
Marines were represented by one-fourth, 
and that now the proportion is only one- 
sixth. But I do not think my hon, 
Friend compared like with like. He 
compared the proportion of the Marines 
absolutely to the whole of the men and 
boys who are on the active list, whereas 
he should have excluded a large number 
of ratings to which there is no corre- 
spondence in past days. And, besides 
that, as regards stokers and others, the 
Marines have quite as large a proportion, 
if not a larger, to the pure Bluejacket 
than they did before. Of course, this 
proportion is very considerably reduced 
if the whole of the engine-room comple- 
ments, and other such ratings—which in 
the cld Forces did not exist—are taken 
into account. That brings me naturally 
to a question upon which I know the 
House is extremely interested. and that 
is the question of the Reserves. A num- 
ber of questions have been put to me 
with regard to the Reserves, and I have 
been asked whether I would state what 
I consider a very proper proportion of 
Reserves to the whole. Well, in order 
to answer that, we must analyse the 
personnel of the Fleet, and take into ac- 
count for what classes you require the 
Reserves. You do not require the Re 
iserves for every class. There are six 
per cent. of a ship’s company which 
belong to what are called ‘ miscellaneous 
ratings.” They include domestics, hos- 
pital attendants, etc., and a number of 
other men from which classes I do not 
think anyone will contend that a Reserve 
is required, for we can rapidly increase 
these classes at a moment’s notice. Well, 
then, the two main classes, or rather 
three main classes, for which a Reserve 
is wanted are the Bluejackets, the engine 
room ratings, and the Marines. You have 
got to look at your Bluejackets, and you 
have got to look at your engineers and 
Marines and see what Reserves you want. 
I think that will be admitted to be 
more business-like way of proceeding 
than taking the whole total of the Fleet. 
Then as regards Bluejackets and the 
total personnel of the Fleet, not more 
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than 40 per cent. are pure bluejackets. 
You require a Reserve of seamen of a 
new class and they must be in propor- 
tion to the number of stokers, and it does 
not necessarily follow that the different 
classes should bear the same proportion. 
For example, it is perfectly true, and it 
has been proved, that untrained stokers 
can be trained and made much more 
efficient for a certain class when they are 
taken direct from outside than untrained 
sailors taken from outside. The blue- 
jackets have much more to learn than 
stokers. All the stokers we have are 
very good men, and I may say that the 
Reserve stokers who were taken on 
during the last naval manceuvres, gave 
great satisfaction. And, another point, 
I do not think you can find the same 
number of unemployed stokers as you 
can of unemployed bluejackets. Well, 
then I think my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for York City will admit that on 
board ship, even when not in action, 
there are a large number of men whose 
duty it is simply to carry ammunition 
to and fro, besides servants and others, 
and, consequently, the House must not 
forget that the actual number of blue 
jackets required for working a ship, and 
for working the torpedoes, is not so large 
a proportion of the whole as would at 
first strike one. That means, Sir, that 
we have 22,000 in the Reserve who are 
actually taught gunnery and all the higher 
duties, which is a large proportion— 
not too large, perhaps an insufficient pro- 
portion—of the men who man a ship. 
Therefore there is another view of the 
question besides that of looking on the 
active list and comparing it with the 
number of the Reserves. Now, Sir, with 
reference to the results. I am assured, 
from the latest information, that if we 
desired to mobilise we could get 12,000 
men in a fortnight. [Lord C. Bergsrorp : 
“At home?”] Yes. If we made a pro- 
clamation to mobilise we should be 
able to get 12,000 men in a fortnight. It 
it very difficult I know, but it is a 
matter in which I take great interest. 
Then, again, I have been asked a ques- 
tion as to the new seamen class. Well, 
with regard to that class, I have been 
disappointed with the result of the first 
six months ; but as every month has gone 
on since it has shown apparently that the 
entries into the Reserve, which at first 
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were few, are now improving, and the 
figure is now 1,850, which total I men- 
tioned in my statement had now reached 
nearly 2,000. It goes on from the first 
month of May. There were entries in 
May of about 50, in June 50, in July 50, 
in October 168, in November 232, in 
December 571, in January 349, in 
February 284, and the first half of March, 
is very satisfactory. The House will, of 
course, understand that these 2,000 men 
are bound to go to sea for six months 
before they leave the Reserve. [Lord 
C. Berresrorp: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman give us the age of that 
2,000!} I have not got the par- 
ticulars, but I may say that we have 
lowered the age somewhat, because we 
find that as they get clder they do not 
join so readily. We lowered the age 
with this result. Of course, it does not 
follow that these young men will be 
able to go to sea immediately; they 
have first to go through a certain amount 
of training in the batteries, and then 
they will go to sea. That is the system ; 
and about 600 have already volunteered 
to go to sea, and a certain number have 
been sent to the Mediterranean, and a 
certain number also to the Channel 
Squadron. Of course, we cannot send 
them to distant stations because of the 
six months’ regulation. I cannot give 
the House the actual figures as to what 
I should wish, but if this experiment 
succeeds I shall be inclined to propose 
an increase in the number of Reserves, 
because I am just as anxious as any 
hon. Member can be to go on increasing 
the Reserve, and I have kept my word 
with regard to that, even at the cost 
of reducing the number on paper. We 
have not reduced the actual number, and 
the numbers are now standing at 2,000,’ 
who will go to sea in place of the 2,000 
who have retired, and the number will be 
the same as it was before, and that is, I 
consider, a fair bargain. [An hon. MEm- 
BER: “ Will the hon. Gentleman tell us 
about the Marine Reserve?”] I have gone 
carefully into the question of the Marine 
Reserve, and I am preparing for it now, 
but there are many difficulties with re- 
gard to it. The matter requires very 
considerable discretion, but I am vutting 
it forward, and I am rather disappointed 
that I shall not be able to go into the 
Marine Reserve question just now. With 
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regard to the Marine Reserve pensions, 
of course, they are not adequate, and 
there are some points which are more 
or less connected with this subject, more 
particularly, for instance, the rations and 
two or three other matters. I think 
I have dealt—I hope at not too great a 
length—with the main and broader ques- 
tions which were raised. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Clitheroe): One point upon 
which I asked for information was with 
regard to Admiral Tracey’s Committee 
on the education of young officers. 

Tne FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: I am much obliged to the right 
hon. Gentleman for raising this question. 
Inquiries are going on, and the Com- 





mittee are approaching the end of their 
sittings—and they have hada good many 
sittings—and they have gone into the 
question, but the Report is not yet to 
hand. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD (York) : 
*Do I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that he does not wish to in- 
form the Committee of the total number 
of Reserves which the Admiralty think 
is requisite when the complements are 
made up in the future? 


Tue FIRST LORD tHe ADMI- 
RALVTY: I prefer to till the 
scheme is worked out, and till I know 
the various requirements of the different 
classes. It is a question upon which I 
should prefer to withhold my opinion. 
I do not see any advantage in stating 
up to what number we should work 
in the Reserve until I know what can 
be done, and what are the possibilities 
of the case, and how the prospects are 
likely to turn out. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: It is not my 
intention to address the Committee at 
much length, but one or two remarks 
which have fallen from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in his very interesting 
speech have tended largely to add to 
the information at present in possess- 
sion of the House. The First Lord re 
ferred in some detail to a comparison of 
ships—of _battleships—between __ this 
The First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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country and the two countries which have 
been compared by successive Govern- 
ments to ourselves—namely, France and 
Russia, which I had instituted on g 
former occasion. Sir, the comparison 
was not as it were of my choosing, 
because it was a comparison directly in- 
vited by the Returns which the Govern- 
ment laid before the House. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I think it was the right hon, 
Gentleman himself who inyited the first 
Return. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: The first two 
Returns were made upon the Motion of 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and the last Return 


It is not 
only natural, but inevitable, that any 


was made upon my Motion. 


comparison which we make with our 


inferior knowledge must be based 
upon the Admiralty’s calculations, 


and must be based upon the Returns 
which the Admiralty lay before us. Of 
course, the Admiralty have set up under 
successive Governments this particular 
standard, and successive Ministers have 
alluded to these particular Powers as 
being the next two strongest naval 
Powers, and we have, of course, con- 
stantly pointed out that the Admiralty 
do not appear by their own figures to 
possess that superiority which, on their 
own statements, appears to be necessary. 
Well, Sir, the Return of 1893, to which 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to, im- 
mediately followed a Debate in this 


House, in which there was a Vote of 
Censure moved from the Conservative 


benches against the Liberal Government 
of that day for not having kept up to this 
standard in their battleship building, 
compared with the combined fleets of 
France and Russia. And taking that 
statement of what was admittedly, so 
far as the Conservative Party was con- 
cerned, an unsatisfactory fulfilment of 
that standard, according to the Admi- 
ralty’s own figures, we do not possess 
to-day that standard of superiority which 
the Conservative Party have previously 
declared to be necessary. I pointed 
out that the number of ships built 
by ourselves, as compared with the 
number built by France and Russia, was 
in the proportion of 7 to 11. Although 
it has been pointed out that we have 
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larger ships, and that the tonnage has 
been increased, it is obvious that for all 
purposes a comparison of numbers is one 
which must be kept before the House. 
Well, now, the right hon. Gentleman has 
guaranteed a new Return, but it is not 
yet in the possession of the House ; but 
we shall no doubt have it shortly, and 
we shall then be able to compare the 
figures for ourselves. The right hon. 
Gentleman has given us to-night some 
fresh interesting figures upon a more 
authoritative basis than any we have had 
before, and we can compare them for 
ourselves; and he has shown that the 
new figures, since the period of the last 
Return, will compare more favourably 
so far as numbers go. So far as the 
numbers go, the proportion is 15 battle- 
ships of French and Russia combined to 
14 British battleships within the period 
named. This is almost an equality as 
regards numbers, but even that propor- 
tion, compared with what the Conserva- 
tive Party in December, 1893, admitted 
to be necessary, cannot now be regarded 
as satisfactory. I wish to make one 
remark upon the question of armour. 
The right hon. Gentleman to-night twice 
alluded to the strike in connection with 
this question of supplying armour, and 
he put forward this excuse for not ful- 
filling our expectations with regard to 
the preparation of ships—namely, that 
he could not always get the armour 
needed in time; and he also put forward 
a year or two ago, long before the strike 
came into existence, the same excuse. 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : I did not say that. I distinctly 
stated two causes; the strike was one, 
and the new processes the other. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman has been—as any- 
ene in this must be aware 
who has any technical knowledge at his 
disposal—a little vague with regard to 
these new processes in the preparation 
of armour. He has spoken of the new 
armour six inches thick being equivalent 
to the old armour of 10 inches. Of 
course, there has been continual change 
in the armour. We have been informed 
by the Admiralty, and we have all read 
of the constant changes which are con- 
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tinually going on in the processes 
applied, and which have been in existence 
for some years. There has been a con- 
stant improvement in the plant and 
machinery required by the great armour- 
producing firms to make these changes, 
but, Sir, what I have, always contended 
is that the House can hardly accept these 
grounds for not preparing ships as readily 
as they otherwise would be prepared by 
looking ahead. We must know what our 
needs will be, and by giving out orders 
in good time, by guaranteeing a per- 
manency of employment to produce a 
constant supply of armour, we can get 
sufficient for the ships that are to be 
built. The same reason used to be given 
as regards guns. Ships used to be 
kept waiting for guns, for improvement 
in guns, and the changes in the 
machinery required for turning out those 
guns. Now we are unable to build what 
we should otherwise build because of the 
absence of slips on which to build the 
ships, and sometimes on account of the 
absence of armour for the ships. I can- 
not help thinking that the ships would 
not be kept waiting, and the programme 
not fall short on account of this deficiency 
of armour, if the Admiralty looked 
further ahead. Another point I wish to 
make concerns the Colonial matters with 
which the right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded his speech. He defended himself 
against some remarks which have been 
made with regard to the agreement witia 
the Australian Colonies. But clearly, 
Sir, when he says it was improper to 
mix up business with jubilation, he should 
have remembered that there were discus- 
sions upon this subject, and the business 
was to that extent mixed up with jubila- 
tion. The matter was discussed between 
the Government and the representatives 
of the Australian Colonies who were over 
here last year, and, reading accounts of 
these conferences, I should hardly think 
that a very determined effort was made by 
the Government to point out to the Austra- 
lian Governments the extreme difficulty 
of arrangement as it now stands. It is 
undoubtedly a paralysing arrangement, 
and one which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself must regret, and which he must 
feel hampers the mobilisation of the 
Fleet under the control of the Admiralty, 
and which is an arrangement he would 
not willingly accept with regard to any 
other portion of the Fleet. One of the 
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Australian Colonies seems to have refused 
to come into that arrangement as it now 
stands, and I cannot help thinking that 
something may be done by addressing 
to the Australian Colonies a free and 
frank statement of the Admiralty’s views 
on this question, because we all have the 
same object in view, and that is the 
supremacy of the British flag in the 
South Seas in case of war, and the only 
question is a scientific one as to how 
that supremacy can be best attained. I 
am sure the right hon. Gentleman will 
have the support not only of everybody 
in this country, but of a great number 
of people in Australia who have begun 
to think upon this question, if he tries 
to make it clear to the Australian 
Governments that we have the same ob- 
ject in view, and that this will be better 
attained by what has been suggested than 
by the arrangement which is at present 
adopted. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
the course of the last Debate, made a 
statement with regard to this matter of 
the Reserves, and I have put a Question 
on the Paper upon that subject, and if 
he prefers to deal with it in answer to 
that Question, I will leave it there and 
not say anything about it now. I 
cannot help thinking that in one Colony 
at least it would be possible to try, with 
every prospect of success, a Colonial Re- 
serve—namely, in Newfoundland. The 
right hon. Gentleman appears to be fall- 
ing back upon the fishing resources of 
this country for his Reserves. Fisher- 
men are to be trained at sea for men-of- 
war. There is only one Colony where 
there is an excellent, hardy fishing popu- 
lation, but ill-paid and numerous, and 
there are local circumstances which make 
it probable that a very large number of 
fishermen will be induced to accept ser- 
vice of the kind he refers to. If any 
attempt is to be made to bring the 
Colonies into line in connection with the 
Naval Reserves, that place offers the best 
prospects of success. It is for that reason 
that I ask him whether the Government 
have entered into any negotiations with 
the Government of that Colony with the 
idea of training fishermen there for the 
Naval Reserve. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMTI- 
RALTY: That is a matter’ which 
is under consideration now. I agree 


with the right hon. Gentleman that 
Sir Charles Dilke. 
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this Colony offers the best chances of 
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success in that direction. The matter of 
the Newfoundland fishermen has been 
brought before me once or twice before. 
There are no doubt great administrative 
difficulties to be overcome, but I will 
give the matter my best consideration. 


Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devonport) : 
Although this is a general discussion on 
the Navy, yet I propose to confine myself 
entirely to the subject-matter of this, 
Vote. This Vote deals with the wages, 
etc., of officers, seamen, boys, coastguards, 
and Royal Marines. Now, in what IL 
have to say I shall perhaps seem to he 
basing my argument upon the question 
of justice, but I shall be able to show 
before I sit down that that is not the 
real basis upon which I shall go, but 1 
am basing what I say upon the national 
interest. and the interest of the Navy 
itself. Sir, we have in this Vote the 
case of boys. Now, I cannot help think- 
ing that, at any rate, those Members of 
this Committee who are not experienced 
upon the matter, and the country at 
large, is too apt to forget one very salient 
point with regard to the British Navy, 
and that is that it takes twice as long 
to make a British seaman as to build an 
ironclad, and. therefore the question of 
training our seamen is one in which we 
want to look further ahead than even in 
the matter of shipbuilding. When we 
are considering how many boys ought to 
be in course of training, we ought not to 
consider the number upon the basis of 
the total number of our Navy which we 
consider satisfactory and proper for the 
present time, but we should base it upor 
keeping up the number of the Navy as it 
is likely to be required five or six years 
hence. Now, with regard to that, the 
right hon. Gentleman has told us in his 
opening statement some days ago that if 
he could get 10,000 more boys he would 
not know where to put them. Well, Sir, 
it seems to me that that is rather # 
serious statement, and that it is one that 
ought to engage the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First. Lord of 
the Admiralty as a matter of the utmost 
possible seriousness, because, after all, 
this is the only way we have of filling 
up the numbers of the Navy otherwise 
than by having a thoroughly efficient, 
satisfactory, and numerous Reserve. I 
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do not know whether it will be acknow- 
lodged by everyone, but it does seem to 
one not an expert upon this matter. that 
it must be the case that you cannot get 
equally satisfactory seamen by filling 
them up with the Reserve. as you can 
get by having the boys trained as boys 
and going through the whole course of 
becoming seamen in Her Majesty’s Navy. 
However that may be, it does appear that 
even with regard to the Reserves it is 
not a satisfactory body to fill up an 
emergency rapidly and to provide the 
number of seamen required. Toone who 
jg not an expert it would appear that 
the weakness cf the Reserves is the 
weakest part of the Navy as it at present 
exists, and, in fact, I should have thought 
myself that it would have been necessary 
for us to have recruits numbering at 
Jeast the number that are actually calcu- 
lated upon as at present to be necessary. 
However that may be, there are other 
matters in the Navy. There are other 
<lasses of men in the Navy who, for 
various reasons, consider themselves not 
sufficiently well treated, and this is the 
point I want to make. We find, as a 
result of this, that the Navy is deficient 
in these particular classes. I will take, 
first of all, one class, the grievances of 
which, I think, are largely misunderstood. 
I refer to the naval shipwrights. They 
complain of this fact, that when they 
jein a ship afloat they do so generally at 
the rating of leading seamen only, whereas 
the fitters, and almost all other classes of 
artisans, including pattern-makers, moul- 
ders, blacksmiths, and so on, all join 
with the rating of chief petty officers. 
They have separate grievances. They 
start with only 4s., and rise to 4s. 9d. 
Compare him with the fitter. He starts 
with 5s. 6d. a day, and rises to 7s. 6d. 
That seems to me a very considerable 
difference. The Naval  shipwrights 
complain that they are required to 
scrub the decks, and cook, and 
run and clean, and do other things 
which the ordinary seaman does. 
The Naval officers protest strongly 
against the idea of making the bluejacket 
do menial work. I would not be a party, 
for a moment, to asking the bluejackets 
to do menial work for the shipwrights. 
I regard the bluejackets as the very 
flower of the whole of the British sea 
men. But that is not the point. The 
bluejacket is a man who takes a pride 
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in the fact that he can do everything; 
he is brought up to do everything. But 
the artisan who joins from outside has 
never been accustomed to scrubbing and 
cooking, and kindred work. He dces not 
understand it, and he does not like it. 
It seems to me that it is not putting 
the bluejacket below the artisan to ve 
lieve the latter of duties which he is 
not accustomed to, and does not like. 
This is a matter that is becoming one 
of national importance; it is really a 
matter of national importance that the 
Naval shipwrights should have some of 
their claims looked at with a more kindly 
eye. It is a matter of fact that the 
Admiralty had some difficulty in getting 
Naval shipwrights, but in all cases where 
there has been a demand the trades 
union leaders have always been willing 
to help the Admiralty to get such men. 
I do not mean to say that there is 4 
bargain between the trades union leaders 
and the Admiralty; they are the best 
people to go to, and find out the men. 
Another matter of importance is this: 
A man may have borne an excellent 
character for 19 years of his service, but 
if his conduct has not been good in the 
last year he does not get his full gratuity 
and pension. I do not know the reason 
of that, but it does not seem to me to 
be in accordance either with logic or 
common sense. The last point I wish 
to bring before the notice of the Com- 
mittee is the case of the warrant officers, 
which I regard as the most important 
caso of all. A man who joins the 
Navy as a boy has the choice of leaving 
at the age of 28, or rejoining it. A man 
who becomes a warrant officer at 28 or 
30 remains without promotion until he 
is 50. He has therefore 20 years to 
wait for any improvement in his con- 
dition. I should like to ask the Com- 
mittee to contrast his case with the case 
of a man who joins the Army as a private 
soldier. When he becomes a warrant 
officer he does not stop there. He can 
become a quartermaster, and if a quarter- 
master likes he can get the rank of a 
lieutenant, a captain, or a major, and 
there is nothing in the world to prevent 
him going higher. The only thing that 
practically prevents him going higher is 
getting too old; superannuation then 
comes into force. The case of the warrant 
officer becomes all the more striking when 
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we remember the chances that are given 
to a soldier in the Army. The same thing 
applies to the Marines. I hope I shall 
not be misunderstood as having stated 
that I think the Marines are too well off. 
Everyone knows what a practical body 
of men they are, and to treat them 
worse than the soldier in the Regular 
Army would be a monstrous idea. It 
works out in this’ way, that a Marine 
may retire as a major, and have a pension 
of over £200 a year, whereas the war- 
rant officer cannot get more than £150. 
The effect of this is far more disastrous 
upon the Navy than hon. Members 
realise. I know it is often said that, after 
all, we have no difficulty in recruiting 
for the Navy but we have great difficulty 
in recruiting for the Army. It is also 
said that the Navy offers more advan 
tages than the Army. If you inquire 
into the reasons which induce men to 
join the Navy as against the Army, you 
will find they are many. In the first 
place, when a man joins the Navy he 
joins as a boy, and most boys have a 
sentimental liking for the sea. Not only 
so, but the parent knows that when the 
boy is taken off his hands he gets as 
good an education as any lad in the 
British Empire, and that he will be 
taught a trade at the expense of the 
nation. Asa matter of fact, when a man 
retires after ten years from the Navy he 
can always get employment. Those are 
the reasons why the Navy finds no diffi- 
culty in getting recruits, whereas the 
Army does. This is a very important 
matter for the nation. The returns for 
1889-90-91 show that exactly 33 per cent. 
of the men in the Navy did not rejoin 
after their ten years of service. That 
means a terrible loss to the British tax- 
payer, as well as to the Navy. It means 
£300 to make an able seaman, and youdo 
not get full value out of a man until he 
is an able seaman at the age of 21. 
You get seven years’ service out of him 
till he reaches the age of 28. Surely, tie 
second ten years, from 28 to 38, are 
the years of greatest value in a man’s 
life. We lose one-third of our men at 
the end of ten years, and only two-thirds 
come on again. I remember some years 
ago a very striking statement made by 
the Secretary of the American Navy. 
He said there was no need whatever for 
training ships for the American Navy, 
Mr. E. Morton. 
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could get 


the 
material in the world from men who 
had served ten years in the British 
Navy; so that we are spending £300 a 
year to provide men for the American 
Navy. They pay their men a far higher 
wage—an advantage which is appre- 


because they finest 


ciated by men who have served ten years 
in the British N vavy. Within-the last 
two years I have been told by Americans, 
and I have seen it in the American 
Press, that they could not depend upon 
their sailors in a war with this country 
because they were all British seamen. If 
something can be done to induce the 
men to re-engage, the country will gain 
both in the way of the value of the 
men’s service and in the way of money. 
If promotion could be given upon these 
lines, a career would be opened up to 
these men, and that no doubt would 
have the effect of inducing more of them 
to re-engage than at present for a second 
term. My hon. Friend the junior 
Member for Devonport has calculated 
that the cost of this would be somewhere 
about £2,000 a year, but official 
Estimate, by either the Treasury or the 
Admiralty, gave the amount as £3,000. 
But supposing it were not £3,000, but 
£6,000. In 1891 about 1,200 men left 
the Navy and did not re-engage at the 
end of the first ten months. Supposing 
we could induce 40 of these 1,000 men 
to re-engage—and surely there would be 
a prospect of at least 40—we would save 
at least helf the initial cost of training 
them. Calculating the cost of training 
at £150 for each man, that represents a 
saving of £6,000 a year, or twice the 
amount of the Admiralty Estimate of the 
cost of the change. The assumption is 
that only 40 men will re-engage, but my 
expectation is that it 1s more likely that 
400 will be induced to re-engage, and we 
will thus effect an enormous saving in 
the cost we have to enter upon over 
and over again, instead of only once 
every 20 years for each man, as ought to 
be the case. Considering the amount of 
intelligence and of real learning these 
warrant cflicers possess, the training 
they have gone through, their ability 
and their extraordinary efficiency as a 
bedy of men, considering also this 
terrible leakage that on in the 
Navy, I believe we could do nothing to 
improve the personnel of the Navy more 
than could be done by opening up a 
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career to warrant officers, and so facili- 
tating promotion. 

*ApirAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) : 
The speeches that have been made by 
hon. Members who do not belong to the 
Naval service, and have acquired their 
technical knowledge by hard reading and 
study, only confirm the impression I have 
always held that dockyard boroughs are 
much better represented by civilian Mem- 
bers of Parliament than by Naval men. 
it is not that we Service Members 
do not business, but it 
is much better that we should have 


know our 


clever civilian Members compelled to 
study these important questions. Some 
of the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Devonport 
showed that he had not looked into the 
question of how discipline and order are 
mainteined on the high seas, A captain 
has, in the interests of the safety of 
his ship, supreme and absolute control 
over the people on board, and if the hon. 
Gentleman were a passenger in a 
steamer, and defied the captain’s autho 
rity, the captain has power to put him 
in irons. But there were some observa- 
tions of the hon. Member with which I 
cordially agree. The hon. Member spoke 
of the desire of the warrant officers for 
another step in rank, and he was quite 
justified in raising that point. It was 
raised by hon. Members on this side of 
the House when the present Secretary 
of State for India was First Lord 
of the Admiralty. We got a kind 
of promise, a very amiable answer, 
that the matter would be considered 
with care. I believe it was con- 
sidered with care. But what the warrant 
officers asked, and what we urged, was 
that a higher rank should be given them 
to meet their aspirations, and we sug- 
gested the rank of fleet-gunner. The 
matter is not new, and I am not sorry 
the hon. Member has pressed it upon the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. The hon. 
Member speaks of 33 per cent of the 
seamen not re-engaging. Well, Sir, we 
all regret that. I pressed it upon the 
attention of a former First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and, so far as I understood 
him, my right hon. Friend the present 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in his 
statement last year, undertook to intro- 


amused me, for they 
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duce some process by which such men 
should be retained in the Naval Reserve. 
But, Sir, I hold that we get back again 
the best of these men who take their dis- 
charge at the end of twelve years. They 
are allowed twelve months to make up 
their minds, and, although I am not 
versed in details, I believe a great 
number, possibly two-thirds, rejoin the 
service. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON: The re 
turns for 1891 and the two previous 
years, from which I quoted, set forth, 
first, those who left the service and did 
not rejoin immediately; secondly, the 
proportion who did not rejoin after one 
year; and there was still 33 per cent. 
who did not rejoin at all. 

*ApmirAL FIELD : I agree with the 
hon. Member’s argument, and I hope the 
Admiralty will be able to find some 
remedy. I was somewhat amused by 
tke points my hon. Friend the Member 
for Devonport raised with regard to 
shipwrights and men of that class being 
called upon to clean the decks of vessels. 
Sir, “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
and every man who joins a man-of-war 
should take 
ship clean. 


his share in keeping his 
Officers are not too proud to 
walk the decks with their trousers turned 
up and shoes and stockings off to assist in 
the cleaning, and I have never heard of 
any sensible man complaining that it was 
a degradation of his position that he 
should be called upon to assist in keep- 
ing the ship clean. A man making such 
a complaint would only be laughed 
at by sensible men. The hon. Member 
has spoken about trades union leaders 
advising shipwrights to join the dock- 
vards and not to enter the Naval service. 
Men who give such advice are not 
patriotic, and I dismiss them as not 
worth a moment’s consideration. If the 
shipwrizhts are not contented—and I 
know they are not, and neither are the 
carpenters—I hope the First Lord of the 
Admiralty will take note of the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member and have these 
grievances remedied. Coming now to 
other matters, I wish first to say that the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean made a remark which grated 
on my ears. In reply to the First 
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Lord of the Admiralty’s remark body of valuable men. Another 
about armoured ships, the hon. Member | grievance I have to ventilate relates to 
spoke of ships waiting for their guns.| the oid line of navigating  stafi-com- 
Sir, I want to remind the hon. Member| manders. I draw attention to this 
of what occurred when the present | because it is a serious matter. These 
Government took office in 1885. It was|staff-commanders are a dying-out line, 


then found that six battleships were 
waiting for guns, not because of any 
delay in gun-making, but because a 
responsible Minister, a Minister of great 
power, had run his pen through the gun 
Vote in the Army Estimates for succes- 
sive years. In the result the guns were 
not ordered, and the ships were waiting 
for them. But, Sir, that policy has been 
changed, the gun Vote was transferred 
from the Army to the Navy Estimates 
in 1886. We have heard nothing more 
about ships waiting for their guns, and 
sv the hon. Member’s remarks on that 


head do not apply. I have now a 
grievance of my own to ventilate. I 
think the time has come when the coast- 
guard men ought to have an extra 
payment of twopence on re-engage- 
ment at the end of their twelve 
years’ service. These men are in 
that service by their own choice. 


They are most valuable men; they have 
given up their first or second-class rating, 
and after twelve years have expired they 
ought to have the extra twopence added 
to their pay as if they had remained on 
a ship. The coastguard men feel their 
grievance deeply and bitterly, and I my- 
self presented a memorial on the sub- 
ject, signed by 70 Members of Parlia- 
ment, to Lord Spencer when he was 
Virst Lord of the Admiralty. Lord 
Spencer promised that the whole matter 
should be considered, and I suppose it 
has shared the fate of most things that 
are promised consideration. This is a 
very real and substantial grievance, and 
I hope the First Lord of the Admiralty 
will not put it aside, but will consider 
if he cannot grant the demands of these 
coastguard men. I hold in my hand a 
document signed by a late Admiral who 


commanded the Reserves, in which he 
speaks of the high training of the 


coastguard, and enumerates 30 different 
duties they have to perform, including 
wrecks on shore, the charge of life- 
saving apparatus, fisheries, signals at 
Lloyd’s stations, and many others too 
numerous to mention. Surely, Sir, it is 
worth doing something to get rid of theses 
grievances and bring contentment to a 


Admiral Field. 


and they thought 
allowed to die out. At present they 
entitled to retire under the rules at 
but when the time comes they are not 
allowed to retire; they are kept on for 
another five years till they are 55. 
The argument is that if you see fit, for 
the good of the Service, to retain these 
men you should give them an increase 
pay for the additional five vears, 
as in the case of the Engineers, 
They are heart-broken. The Admiralty 
decided 20 years ago, to do away with the 
line. Why then, in the name of jus 
tice, are they now being forced to re- 
main against their will, and when they 
are crushed and broken in spirit? The 
juniors, who were educated for many 
years to take their places, have been 
allowed to retire as commanders at 48; 


are 
50, 


+ 
On 


and this is, I think, a grievance 
that ought to be considered, for I 


believe it to be a real one. I do not 
know whether these facts are within the 
personal knowledge of the present First 
Lord of the Admiralty, but I hope he 
will do me the honour not to give my 
application the go-by, for I have no 
motive but getting justice done, and a 
grievance remedied, and I speak for 
others who cannot speak for themselves, 
Another matter is the introduction of 
the supplementary lieutenant from the 
mercantile marine. It is a very sound 
and proper policy, but it makes this grie- 
vance the greater, because, by the rules 
of the Service, these lieutenants, would, in 
war, take command of the ship before 
men who were serving the Queen prob- 
ably before they were born. The right 
hon. Gentleman has given us some in- 
formation about the Marines, and he 
savs he had in view the formation of a 
Marine Reserve. I want upon that to 
say just one word about the Marines. 
We have it on good information that 
a large body of Marines in the Fleet Re 
serve in harbour at Portsmouth or else- 
where are really wasting their time. 
They are deteriorating in that service, 
and would be better in Marine barracks 
under their own officers, going through 
military drill. Of course, I express no 
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opinion of my own on this point ; I 
only express the opinion of others. An 
argument against confining them in bar- 
racks was that they were deprived of 
their full ration, while by going into 
the Fleet Reserve they got their full 
ration. I hope we shall have a satis- 
factory answer on this matter, for I ven- 
ture to think that the Marines in the 
Fleet Reserve would be much better with- 
drawn and sent to barracks to drill under 
their own officers. I know their own 
officers are grieved at heart to see them 
deteriorating. I think there is nothing 
more [ need trouble the Committee upon, 
and I apologise for having taken up so 
much of its time. 


*Mr. M. VAUGHAN DAVIES (Cardi- 
ganshire): Owing to the answer I got 
from the right hon. Gentleman earlier in 
the evening with regard to coastguard 
stations on the west coast of Wales, I 
wish again to bring the subject before 
his notice and that of the Committee. I 
yoted with the rest of the House, with the 
greatest pleasure, for the £23,000,000 
which the right hon. Gentleman asked 
for to put the British Navy in the 
highest state of efficiency; but I still 
think it necessary to urge that the coast 
defences should be put into a proper 
state, and I cannot help thinking that 
to leave one hundred miles of the west 
evast of Wales without any protection 
by means of telephonic communication 
between the coastzuard stations is hardly 
consistent with common sense. Now, as 
to Cardigan Bay, vessels of all sizes can 
go into it. We had a fleet there of 10 
ships, the largest in the British Navy, 
and they were anchored within a mile and 
a half of the shore and of my own house. 
We have a roadstead in the bay, to which 
vessels can go in a gale, so that it would 
be an important refuge in emergency or 
war. I think there should be a con- 
tinuation of the coastguard service all 
round the coast of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, and I wish to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman will give this 
question his favourable consideration. We 
Welshmen can go back to a time when 
the French were allowed to land on the 
coast. Luckily, the old ladies in their 
ted coats were sufficient to scare them, 
but we have no desire that anything 
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of the kind should occur again. But I 
wish to bring before the right hon. 
Gentleman a material matter, and to ask 
whether he does not think that it is 
essential that the whole coast should have 
a continuous coastguard service all round 
it, with telephonic communication, and 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
give me a most favourable answer. 


Lorp C. BERESFORD : I do not know, 
Mr. Lowther, whether I should be in 
order in making some remarks on the 
statement of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty with regard to the Reserve. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I do not think that the noble 
Lord will be in order in referring to any- 
thing outside the Vote under considera- 
tion, but I think that he would be in 
order so long as he confined himself to a 
reply to anything which fell from the 
First Lord. 

Lorp C. BERESFORD: Well, I will 
not go outside anything the First Lord 
has said. I am delighted to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman say he is going 
to take into his consideration the ques- 
tion of getting Reserves from the 
Colonies, and I hope he will send proper 
ships out there to get men to join and 
learn their drill. I am certain it will be 
of immense help to the Service in the 
event of our going to war. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: I did not say the Colonies 
generally. Of course, that opens a 
broader question. So far as I spoke 
to-day, it was with reference to the New- 
foundland fishermen. 

Lorp C. BERESFORD: I am sorry for 
that, because I myself have been rather 
disturbed by reading in the Press that 
the Colonies have made very liberal 
offers with regard to this question, and 
I do not think they have been treated 
quite kindly or sympathetically by the 
Admiralty. If the First Lord tries the 
experiment with the Newfoundland fisher- 
men, I hope it will be successful, and 
that he will then deal with the matter 
more generally. There is one more point 
as to which I should like to ask the 
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First Lord, and that is with regard to 
his answer to what I have the honour of 
saying on the Vote. Ever since we have 
built iron-clad ships they have been hung 
up for want of armour, or rather the 
ships have been delayed for armour. 
Therefore, it is not a new thing; but I 
venture to say that it shows a want of 
business-like arrangements at the Admi- 
ralty. We know this perfectly well. Will 
the First Lord say what steps will be 
taken to secure that the supply of armour 
to our ships shall be better in future? 
I am assured from Sheffield that the 
armour could be sent down to each ship 
as the Admiralty desired, and I think it 
is a most important thing for the country 
to consider that we are £800,000 behind 
what we ought to be in construction of 
ships owing to the want of armour. 
I understand the First Lord to say he 
would like to spend the money, but he 
cannot get the armour; and here is a 
difference of opinion which is very im- 
portant, for the manufacturers say they 
can produce the armour so that ship- 
building may go on. I hope the First 
Lord will be able to give us another 
explanation. 


THe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 


RALTY: They cannot produce it at the 
particular time it is required. 


Lorpv C. BERESFORD: Well, but a 
business-like department would see that 
this sort of thing did not occur again, 
because it is a most important thing, and 
a thing that can be remedied if properly 
looked into. Now, Mr. Lowther, with 
regard to the Question concerning which 
I have placed a Motion on the Paper, to 
reduce the Vote by £100. I am going 
to bring forward some matters, if the 
Committee will kindly listen, which I 
think I can show to he grievances; and 
I am perfectly certain that if the House 
of Commons knows these things, and the 
country knows them, they will help the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to put them 
right. I do not regard them so much 
as injustices to individuals, though they 
are that, but I do regard them as being 
detrimental to the Service to which I 
have the honour to belong ; and we know 
that the only place where such grievances 
can be properly ventilated is on the floor 
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of this House. I would like to point out, 
first, the unjust and unfair manner in 
which the executive line is treated, owing 
to there having been no agitation in 
the country or in this House with regard 
to the men on half-pay. The House does 
not know that the Royal Navy is the 
only Service in the whole world, or pro- 
fessicn of any sort, kind, or description, 
where a man cannot have supreme com- 
mand by his own knowledge, his own 
ability, and his own aptitude for that 
profession. That is to say, that when 
once made a captain he has to remain 
at that rank, and cannot get beyond it 
except by seniority. If the Government 
and the country choose to go on with 
that system, they, at any rate, ought 
to be fair to him about his pay. I will 
begin with the commanders. They get 
£30 a month, and the outside pay they 
an ever get is £36. Well, I do not com- 
plain very much of that, but I think it 
is most unfair that a man should never 
get any increase of that amount, no 
matter how long he stays in the Service, 
I say the men ought to get progressive 
pay, according to the time they work for 
the State. Every other line in the Ser- 
vice does get progressive pay. Now I 
will turn to the lieutenants, who are the 
backbone of the Service. They have all 
the heavy work, and are the men we 
trust to, both for the comfort and disci- 
pline of the ship. <A lieutenant’s pay is 
£15 a month; after eight years’ ser- 
vice he gets £3 more, and after 12 years’ 
£3 more. But unless he is a specialist, 
a torpedo or gunnery lieutenant, he 
cannot get another shilling, no matter 
how long he remains in the Service. At 
this moment there are a great number 
of lieutenants on the list of over 12 years’ 
service who can never get more than £21 
a month. As I have said, every other 
branch of the Service does get progres 
sive pay, and it is fair they should do 
so, but they got it principally by agita- 
tion, both in the country and in this 
House. Engineers, surgeons, paymasters, 
naval instructors, and chaplains all get 
progressive pay according to the work 
they do for the State. That is to say, 
some of them after three years, some 
after four years, and some after two 
years, get an increase in their pay, ac- 
cording to the time they have served. 
Now I, for many years, have advocated 
this question about the lieutenants. Ten 
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years ago, When I was at the Admiralty, I 
wrote a Minute. My Minutes were con- 
sidered rather impertinent. Well, I would 
stick to them, and my Minute on this 
subject was one calling the attention of 
the Board to the fact that it appeared to 
be the case that whenever an officer got 
into the Admiralty he forgot all about 
the men below him. I wrote a very 
strong Minute, calling attention to the 
fact that lieutenants, after eight years, 
did not get extra pay, although all other 
officers in the Service did get progressive 
pay, and I suggested that they should 
get, every three years, an increase of 3s. 
a day. Well, the Admiralty did not 
approve of it; but after considerable dis- 
cussion and argument I managed to get 
them an extra 2s. a day after 12 years, 
and that is all they get at this moment. 
Now there is another point, and that is 
the question of compulsory half-pay ; and 
if the country knew about it they would 
regard it as a scandal. The minimum 
half-pay of a commander is £12 15s., and 
the maximum £15 a month. The mini- 
mum half-pay of lieutenants is only £6, 
and the maximum half-pay £12 15s. The 
First Lord will probably say there are 
only 38 lieutenants at this moment on 
half-pay, but I say it is a very bad thing 
for the Service. It shows that the coun- 
try is so short of lieutenants that they 
are obliged to employ every one of them. 
Itis a very bad thing for the Service that 
a lieutenant should always be on board 
ship, and always employed, without hav- 
ing some opportunity of getting a know- 
ledge of the world. It is very necessary 
that he should have some acquaintance 
with political affairs, both at home and 
abroad, for he may be sent to a foreign 
station, where a gunboat will settle a 
matter involving peace or war. There, I 
think, lieutenants ought to have a great 
deal more liberty than they are allowed 
in the interest of the Service. Now take 
the question of captains. Directly a com- 
mander is made a captain he is put com- 
pulsorily on half-pay, and all he can 
have is £200 a year. What is the result? 
In many cases, commanders, knowing 
this, shrink from being promoted to be 
captains. Very many men have done 
that to my knowledge. They go into 
the coastguard, and end their career in 
the coastguard, from which they can re- 
tire on almost the same pay as a cap- 
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tain. I say this is very bad for the 
Service. A great many remarks are 
made in the democratic Press about 
having a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work, but in the executive line of the 
Royal Navy they do not get a fair day’s 
pay for the work they do for the State. 
The question of admirals is another point 
which will come under this Vote. I 
think it is very much to the detriment 
of the Service that you never promote a 
man to the rank of admiral—I will not 
say until he is past his work, but until 
he is long past his prime. I will take 
my own case. I have just been made 
an admiral at the age of 52. I may 
think I am as good a man as I was at 
40, but I am not. My point is this: lL 
do not mind an admiral or a general 
being old, but my point is that he should 
begin his career as an admiral or gene 
ral when he is young, and get his ex- 
perience in that rank, and not begin at 
the age of 52. And even then he is not 
qualified for a command. In my case I 
shall not get a command until I am 55. 
Well, being an independent man to a 
great extent, I do not know that I 
shall care for it. I have been a very 
lucky man, I am bound to say, but at 
the age of 40 I—and it is very much the 
case with my brother officers—would have 
taken any command the Admiralty like 
to give me. See what a serious matter 
it is in this way. Take the sister Ser- 
vice by way of comparison. Lord Wolse- 
ley, who commanded in the year 1882, I 
think, for the fourth time, as Commander- 
in-Chief, was five years younger than I 
am now, and many officers of the Army 
can, by their energy and ability, get to 
a position of supreme command. But in 
the Navy it is not so, and I think it is 
very bad for the Service, because, depend 
upon it, if you get any man in command 
of the Fleet in an action that may settle 
a campaign, and even the existence of 
the Empire, who has lost his nerve, or is 
in that condition we all get into when 
we are a little too old, it will be a serious 
thing for the country. You want young 
admirals and generals, with nerve and 
all the readiness of resource and energy, 
and that idea of not regarding conse- 
quences which is inseparable from youth 
but leaves us in our old age. With re 
gard to the question of leave, I hope the 
First Lord will give the Committee some 
satisfactory assurances. I may say that. 
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the Royal Navy has the greatest confi- 
dence in my right hon. Friend. They 
believe he wants to do the best he can 
for the Navy ; but when I represent this 
case to the Committee it will be 
apparent that there is the greatest 
injustice to the executive line, simply 
because they have never agitated. 
I believe very much in agitation. I 
know I always pay the man who-“ duns” 
me most for the payment of my bills. 
You always find that when people who 
have a grievance keep continually bring- 
ing it forward and thrashing it out in 
public, they are always the first to get 
it settled. With reference to the ques- 
tion of leave, an officer coming home is 
entitled to six weeks’ leave, but if he gets 
ill on the way through hard work in his 
profession and goes into hospital—this 
as what generally happens, because there 
are few rich men in the Service—the 
authorities deduct the period he is in 
hospital out of his leave. [{Mr. H. J. 
GuapsTtonE: “Oh, oh!”] I beg the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. It is an abso- 
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dute fact. [Mr. H. J. Guapsrone: I did 
not deny it. The expression I used 
was “Oh!”] Then it was not a 
denial, but a shock. I am _ glad 


‘there is somebody in the House who sees 
what a monstrous thing this is. It is a 
fact that if an officer goes into -hospital 
through illness contracted during his 
work in the Service, and happens to re- 
main in hospital for six weeks, he has to 
go to his ship immediately, for he is not 
entitled to any more leave. It is time 
such a system was changed. I say that 
a man should have one month’s full pay 
leave for every year he is abroad. It is 
not much to ask. Every officer on board 
a ship on returning from abroad is en- 
‘titled to six weeks’ leave on full pay, 
whether he has been away two, three, or 
four years, excepting the captain or 
commander, who the very moment the 
ship comes home is placed on half-pay. 
That, again, is a most unjust regulation. 
and I cannot conceive who could have in- 
stituted it. And it must be remembered 
that a captain does not get even his 
half - pay until he has closed the 
whole of the accounts of his ship. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will tell us that 
this, as well as the other grievances which 
I have brought before his notice, is going 
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to be altered. In the Army it is possible 
for an officer to get six months’ leave on 
full pay for private business, and to get 
from six to 12 months’ leave on full pay 
if he becomes sick abroad in the Service, 
It is quiteyright that he should have this 
leave, but Miings in the Navy are totally 
different. For instance, if a naval offi- 
cer receives promotion he is sent home, 
another officer taking his place, ard be- 
cause he is promoted, and will therefore 
shortly be put on half-pay, the Govern- 
ment make him pay one-third of the 
cost of his passage home. I think that 
is a monstrous thing; it is neither fair 
to the officers nor the Service, and is cer- 
tainly not likely to be conducive to that 
contentment which ought to obtain in 
all ranks of the Navy. Some hon. Mem- 
bers may naturally ask why these things 
have not been known before. To their 
credit, the executive line have never 
agitated, and I do not believe they ever 
will. There is a more or less hereditary 
objection in the Service to agitating 
about these things ; but that is no reason 
why, when one of their number comes 
into this House, he should not respect- 
fully bring these matters before the at- 
tention of the Government, in the hope 
that they will be put right. The execu- 
tive line have not agitated, neither have 
they gone on strike; but that is no rea 
son why they should abate their legiti- 
mate claims. They can only trust to the 
loyalty of their superiors—which, as I 
have pointed out, was not very 
valuable at the time I was in the Admi- 
ralty—and to the sense of justice of this 
House and the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Owing to 
the present condition of things as to the 
promotion, pay, sick leave, and other 
matters, many of our best men are leav- 
ing to join private firms, as they con- 
tend there is no chance of getting on in 
the Service. Brain and ability are not 
worth anything in the Navy, for the 
moment an officer gets on the captain’s 
list he goes up by seniority. It does not 
matter how valuable or valueless the offi- 
cer above him in seniority may be, that 
officer has to take his turn to become & 
British Admiral in command of the Fleet. 
Many of these men, as I have said, go 
into civil employment in consequence. 
Let me now turn to the question of war- 
rant officers, which was raised by the hon. 
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Member for Devonport. I take a special 
interest in this subject, because I recog- 
nise that everything that is for the bene 
fit of the warrant officers is for the bene- 
fit of the whole lower deck. Some time 
ago—two years ago I think it was——the 
First Lord of the Admiralty did make a 
concession to the gunners of ls. 6d. a 
day, but no concession was made to the 
boatswains and carpenters. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty said it was very 
difficult to increase the pay of any parti- 
cular branch in the Service without 
appearing to be unfair to the other 
branches ; but here is a case in which he 
has increased the pay of one class of 
warrant officer and not increased the pay 
of the other two. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will take this matter into his 
consideration. Then there is the ques- 
tion which the hon. Gentleman brought 
forward of promotion from the ranks. I 
quite agree with what has already been 
said, that it is very difficult to find men 
in the Royal Navy that are suitable to 
be promoted from the ranks. The diffi- 
culty at the present time is the lack of 
education among the men. That is 
caused by the fact that we have a bad 
system. If you were to let parents know 
that if their sons were a little better 
educated they stood a chance of being 
promoted to the quarter-deck, I think 
they would take care that their sons were 
better educated. You do not make a man 
a warrant officer much before the age of 
25 or 28, and by that time, owing to the 
life he has led with regard to education. 
he would find himself not so qualified to 
take charge of a ship as a lieutenant who 
has been much higher educated ; but it 
is absolute nonsense to suggest that 
among the 60,000 bluejackets in the 
Navy there is not one who could be made 
an officer. While I acknowledge the 
difficulties in the way, I contend that 
some plan ought to be formulated by 
which we could promote men from the 
lower deck, just as is done from the 
ranks of the Army. At the present time 
there are 578 officers serving in the 
Army who joined as privates, and yet 
we have. only two lieutenants in the 
Royal Navy who joined on the lower 
deck. The comparison is not satisfac- 
tcry. Then there is another point. Just 
in the same way that quartermasters in 
the Army get the rank of lieutenant, so 
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warrant officers in the Navy should get 
the rank of lieutenant when they are per- 
forming duties which require them to be 
on shore. I quite agree with the hon. 
Member for Devonport when he said that. 
there were many positions in which these 
officers could be employed. They could 
be employed in connection with the 
reserve ammunition stores abroad, which 
are entirely managed by military men, 
and in many other ways. The fact that 
military men are employed often leads 
to delay, as was evidenced in the case of 
the ships I commanded in the Mediter- 
ranean. I sent my requisition in for 
ammunition, and was supplied with the 
wrong ammunition, because the man in. 
charge did not know the ship nor the 
ammunition. If he had been a Naval 
warrant officer this mistake would not 
have happened. I also consider that a 
warrant officer should be eligible for pro- 
motion to chief in 18 instead of 24 years,. 
if deserving, and I hepe the right hon. 
Gentleman will think about that. I 
should like to suggest that warrant offi-- 
cers should start at 6s. instead of 5s. 6d. 
per day, as at present. A petty officer 
gets 5s. 2d. a day, so that when he is. 
promoted he only gets 4d. a day more,, 
although his expenses are necessarily 
heavier. A question that has often come 
before the right hon. Gentleman and. 
this House is the question of the pen- 
sions given to chief petty officers, and: 
why the Admiralty will not agree to 
give them a halfpenny a day for each 
day they serve in the rank of chief petty 
officer I cannot conceive. As a matter 
of fact, when a chief petty officer retires: 
on his pension he is disrated, for he only 
gets the same pension as a first-class: 
petty officer. Hon. Members are aware 
that there is no other way for the officers: 
and men of the Navy to bring their 
grievances forward than by getting them 
submitted to this House, and I hope hon. 
Gentlemen will think these things over 
and see if they cannot strengthen the 
hands of the First Lord of the Admiralty,. 
so that these matters could be set right. 
With regard to the question of chief 
peity officers’ pensions, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty will remember that both his: 
predecessors, Lord George Hamilton and 
Lord Spencer, gave the men to understand 
—I will not say “promised,” but they 
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used the word “consideration,” which is 
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a very handy word for Members of the 
Government—that this question was 
going to be looked into with some idea 
of ameliorating their position with re- 
gard to their pension. As to the ques- 
tion of offences, if the petty officers were 
polled, it would be found that they would 
far rather have all these questions set- 
tled by their own captain than by any 
Court of Officers you could suggest. That 
is my experience, and I give you my own 
experience for what it is worth. When 
I have had men who were troublesome, 
and who could not be kept straight, I 
have had them up on deck and told them 
that I should send them to be tried by 
court-martial, but they have always said, 
“TI wish you would settle it yourself, 
sir.” Moreover, if the offences are serious, 
and the matter has to be dealt with by a 
court, these men would sometimes have 
to be kept prisoners for two or three 
months before you could get to where 
other ships are in order to form a court, 
so that the cases could be dealt with. 
That is one of the difficulties you have 
to contend with in trying a man by 
court-martial. ‘Then there is the ques- 
tion of good conduct and gratuities. It 
is very hard that a man who may for 
some offence prejudicial to discipline be 
punished in the last year of his time 
should forfeit his good conduct medal and 
gratuity, whereas if he commits the 
cffence at the beginning of his time it 
does not affect him at all. With 
that it appears that, although a 
man might be a loyal and faithful sailor, 
he is punished to that extent because he 
has made a mistake. We are all liable 
to mistakes. At the present moment I wish 
to know what becomes of the money that 
is stopped. Perhaps the First Lord of 
the Admiralty will tell us that. He 
shakes his head—well, it must go some- 
where. I will put a question to the 
First Lord as to what becomes of the 
money that is stopped for committing 
offences. I have always been in favour 
with regard to these offences—I said it in 
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this House of Commons—of not logging 
up things against a man; that I would 
rather punish a man for breaking his 
leave in some other way than by sending 
him to prison. Why, I should have broken 
my leave over and over again had I been 
in their position. Some of the men 
Lord C. Beresford. 
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that break their leave are excellent men, 
but at present you have to send them to 
prison by the law. Now, I would rather 
tine him, so as not to bring these things 
against him, for you must bring thes 
things up against him if you send him to 
prison. That is a permanent record 
against him, although he may be a very 
good man, and, as I said before, I would 
rather fine him heavily. Then there is 
the question of the stoppages, which I 
have spoken several times about. What 
becomes of ‘that money! I calculated 
some twelve years ago that it amounted 
to something like £86,000 a year. Now, 
that £86,000 I have always maintained 
belonged to the men. The contract you 
make with them is that you pay them 
so much, give them so much food, worth 
so much. [ will give you an example of 
the savings. Take the cese of a mess of 
24 or 12 men. They will not take up so 
many pounds of meat, the meat is worth 
sixpence, but the men only get fourpence ; 
therefore there is twopence saved on 
every pound, and it is these savings which 
I believe amount to £86,000, and I 
have never been clear where it goes to. 
I used to be told that the expense of 
sending meat, and of salt meat particu- 
larly, abroad was more to China than it 
is to the hore stations, and therefore 
this £86,000 was spent on that. I am 
not, however, quite clear on that ques- 
tion, but there are these savings: thev 
do exist, and T hope the First Lord will 
tell us where they go to. With regard 
to the remarks that I have made, I do 
hope that the Committee will give me 
the credit of not having any axe to grind. 
I do not want any command, or orders, or 
any the 
authorities ; if I did, I do not suppose I 
should get them. I do think that this 
is not a personal question in any way 


decorations, or favours from 


It is a question which I feel 
strongly about, and all I want on this 
question of the pay and the privileges of 


whatever. 


the officers and men is to give ventila 
tion to the question, to let the country 
know exactly how things stand, and cer- 
tainly to strengthen the hands of the 
First Lord in order to enable him to put 
this question right, which I do not think 
any Member can say is entirely satis 
factory at present. 
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*Tus SECRETARY v0 tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macartney, 
‘Antrim, S.): With regard to the last 
question raised by my noble and gallant 
Friend relative to the savings, I think it 
will be more convenient to the Committee 
if I hold that over until we go to Vote 2, 
upon which the money is taken with 
regard to that special saving. The hon. 
Member for Devonport drew attention to 
the question relating to the shipwrights, 
and he was followed this afternoon by 
his colleague on much the same lines. 
The hon. Member asked me if the figures 
recently given were correctly given. I 
think the question put by the hon. 
Gentleman was entirely confined to the 
the question relating to the shipwrights, 
on board ship, and the answer givea by 
my hon. Friend related to the deficiency 
ia the shipwrights employed on board 
ship. I make that explanation in order 
that there may be no confusion between 
a naval shipwright and one employed in 
a dockyard. 

*Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): 
When you talk about shipwrights on 
shore I understand you are referring still 
to naval shipwrights? [Mr. Macarrner: 
No.] Well, I know the difference be- 
tween a shipwright in the employment 
of the Government and a_ shipwright 
rating. My question was directed to 
the question of shipwright ratings. I 
inquired as to the men who are in the 
naval service. Civil employment is 
quite a different thing. 

*Mr. MACARTNEY: The figures given 
by my hon. Friend were quite right. 
The hon. Member doubted their accuracy, 
but I have looked into the matter, and I 
find the figures given were perfectly 
correct. The figures the hon. Gentle- 
man placed before the Committee no 
doubt may have alluded to all the ports 
with regard to deficiencies, not only in 
naval shipwrights, but in every scale 
of ratings on board ship. As a matter 
of fact the deficiency stated by my 
hon. Friend in regard to blacksmiths 
and naval shipwrights has decreased 
since the date of the question. Now, the 


hon. Gentleman seemed to think that the 
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efficiency of Her Majesty’s ships was 
impaired by the decrease in the number 
of naval shipwrights which has taken 
place recently, but he based the skill 
of this class of rating on a much higher 
level than I should have been inclined to 
do. The qualification which is demanded 
of a naval shipwright is not a very high 
one. It is a very moderate examination. 
He is only required to read and write 
fairly ; he must possess a knowledge of 
wood and iron shipbuilding, be capable 
of using ordinary tools, and possess a 
knowledge of some of the principal parts 
of the ship, and (this is the highest test 
he is subjected to) he must know the 
method of fitting and attaching to iron 
vessels such things as watertight doors. 
Now, that is not, compared to other scales 
of ratings, a very high qualification. If 
do not ask the Committee to accept it on 
my own statement. I have made myself 
acquainted with the views of professional 
advisers of the Admiralty, but whatever 
may be the quality of those qualifica. 
tions. the efficiency of ships has not been 
in the least impaired by the diminution 
in that complement of the rating, and it 
is possible—and we should not hesitate 
if necessary—to send any of our ships 
to sea without a single rating of this 
class. In fact, the necessity for the class 
in recent years has largely diminished. 
Formerly, in the days of the wooden 
ships, they were the only class, or almost 
the only class, who combined a know- 
ledge of working in wood and iron, but 
with the increase that has taken place in 
more modern men-of-war they are not 
now the only class that possess a know- 
ledge of these two things, and they do 
not possess as high a qualification as 
other ratings on board ; and I can assure 
the Committee that, looking at all the 
necessities of the case, there would not 
be the slightest hesitation in sending any 
ship to sea without a single rating of 
this class on board. The advantages 
that are offered to the ratings of this 
class, have not been taken much advan- 
tage of; but that is a question for the 
men themselves and does not impair the 
efficiency of the naval service. I have 
been given to understand—I cannot say 
how far this may be the case—that a good 
deal of difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining men of this double quali- 
fication, that workers in wood and iron 
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are not as numerous as they were years 
ago, and that this is owing to the very 
rigid demarcation which has been enforced 
upon all skilled workers by the various 
trade societies. I am informed that 
there are very few private yards which 
employ men of the double qualification ; 
that they are considered specialists, and 
are really only employed in one or two 
yards in work of a very special character. 
Then the hon. Gentleman drew attention 
to the quality and quantity of the rations 
issued to the men of the Fleet. Now, first 
of all with regard to quality, I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the very 
greatest care is taken that the rations 
issued to the Fleet are of the very highest 
quality. At Portsmouth and Devonport, 
as the hon. Member knows, we slaughter 
all our own meat. We buy no refrige- 
rated meat, and we endeavour as far 
possible to place the local contracts in 
the hands of local purveyors, so as to 
ensure the highest quality of fresh meat. 
Similarly with regard to all the other 
provisions. The chocolate is of the very 
best quality ; so good is it, that when we 
went to open up a new source of supply 
the makers in the country said that they 
could not supply the same quality as the 
Service ration at the price paid by the 
public for the chocolate placed on the 


as 


_ 


market. We have had no _ com- 
plaints as to the quality of the 
provisions. There is every opportunity 


given for men in the Naval service 
of complaining, and since I have been 
at the Admiralty I have made special 
inquiries, but I can state on the authority 
of a permanent official that only on one 
occasion since he has been connected with 
the Victualling Department of the Ad- 
miralty has any complaint been made of 
any character whatever. I may say that in 
the case of a complaint being made with 
regard to provisions supplied under an 
annual contract, if the contractor does 
not give a satisfactory explanation, not 
only to the officers on the station, but an 
explanation which satisfies myself and 
those concerned at the Ad- 
miralty, the name of that contractor is 
taken from the list. I do not think 
that there is any erre which should be 
taken that is omitted to secure that in 
every respect the quality of 
issued is of the very best kind. 


with me 


rations 
Then 
Mr. Macartney. 
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the hon. Gentleman raised another ques- 
tion, with regard to the quantity. Now, 
that is one of the most difficult questions 
which can be dealt with in connection 
with the Navy, because it is inextricably 
bound up with one of the greatest privi- 
leges which the British seaman has— 
that is the question of savings. The 
amount taken for savings is the large 


sum of £414,000. [Lord C. Bergs- 
FrorD: How much?] £414,000. It has 
greatly grown. As the hon. Gentle- 


man knows, savings were established 
many years ago in the Navy, and I think 
that my noble and gallant Friend and 
other naval officers in the House wilj 
agree with me that nothing could be 
more dangerous, nothing could be more 
deleterious than to attempt to meddle in 
any degree with a custom so long estab- 
lished, and I think my noble and gallant. 
Friend will also agree with me that it 
would be impossible to deal with the 
quantity of rations issued without dealing 
with the question of savings at the same 
time. From the financial point of view, 
I submit that I should be very glad to 
deal with the question of the quantity of 
rations and the question of savings. I 
have looked into the matter, and I am 
convinced that the seaman is a large 
gainer and the country a considerable 
loser by the transaction, for this reason, 
that since the period at which the price 
at which the savings were taken up and 
fixed many years ago, the price at which 
the articles can be purchased has fallen, 
and the consequence is that the seaman 
of every class puts a certain amount of 
money in his pocket over the transaction. 
I will give one instance alone. Take the 
case of the saving that is fixed for a bread 
ration. The seaman can now purchase 
three times the amount of bread that he 
could at the time that the savings wer 
fixed, and that illustration can be put 
with regard to almost every article of the 
seaman who takes up savings. Thus, for 
that reason—and I think it is a reason 
that commends itself to the hon. Gentle- 
man, and I hope also to the Committee— 
I think it would be extremely difficult 
and extremely dangerous to attempt to 
deal with the question of the quantity of 
the rations. It would be impossible, 
having regard to the taxpayer, to attempt 
to deal with the quantity of rations with- 
out attempting to deal at the same time 
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with the question of savings, and any 
attempt in that direction would be looked 
upon in a very hostile light by the men 
serving in the Fleet, and would not be 
considered by them to be to their advan- 
tage. There is one other point in con- 
nection with the hon. Gentleman’s speech, 
which is the benefit that the seamen gain 
from the present system. Rations are 
not checked against men on leave for 
less than 48 hours, but are allowed 
to them, and therefore they take 


up the whole of their savings for 
that period. Then, with regard to the 
general arrangements, men employed 
= eS . 


during bad weather, or in heavy work, or 
under any other exceptional circum- 
stances, have gratuitous rations of tea, 
sugar, and chocolate issued, and in the 
tropics the men are almost invariably 
allowed to take up optional allowances. 
Then the hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
hours of meals. Well, those hours are 
not governed by the Admiralty instruc- 
tions, and I am not concerned in arguing 
the question with the hon. Gentleman as 
to whether they are reasonable or un- 
reasonable, but they have been fixed as 
much for the convenience and comfort of 
the men themselves as for the service of 
the ship, and they also are closely con- 
nected with that consideration which I 
have laid before the Committee, namely, 
the consideration affecting the quality of 
rations issued. We have had no com- 
plaint from any channel! whatever of the 
inconvenience of those hours, and I have 
no reason to suppose, nor has anybody 
at the Admiralty, that the present hours 
are considered either of an inconvenient 
or an unreasonable character. I think 
the hon. Gentleman will agree with me 
that at all events there is one hour which 
by the general consensus of opinion of 
all classes engaged in any arduous work 
could not be very well moved or altered 
fron the hour at which it is fixed on 
board ship now—I mean the dinner hour. 
I have no doubt that if there were any 
general opinion amongst the men in the 
Fleet as to any inconvenience which arose 
from the present hours of breakfast and 
tea, the Admiralty would consider the 
question and see whether arrangements 
could not be made whereby those hours 
could be advantageously altered. 


VOL. LY. [FOURTH sERIEs.] 
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*Mr. KEARLEY: The break between 

the last meal of the day at 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon and the first meal at 
7 o'clock on the next morning is the 
substance of my complaint. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: I quite agree that 
it is a long interval, and’ I am not pre 
pared to say that it is a reasonable one, 
but no complaint has ever reached the 
Admiralty of a particular or general 
desire for any alteration, and although 
those are the hours of the official meals 
there is no reason whatever why the men 
should not supplement them in some 
other way. I understand that arrange- 
ments are made for men going on watch 
to have a cup of cocoa before going on 
duty. [Mr. Keartey: At their own 
expense!| If there is a general 
desire there is no reason, so far as 
I can see, why the present arrange 
ment could not be altered to meet the 
convenience of the men. Now, as to the 
warrant officers, I understood that my 
hon. Friend complained that the boat- 
swains did not receive the allowance 
which is granted to the gunners and tor- 
pedo gunners ; ‘but the fact is that when 
men elect to come forward they decide 
whether they shall become gunners, tor- 
pedo gunners, or boatswains. There are 
three different degrees of warrant officers, 
and the educational test required in the 
case of a boatswain is considerably lower 
and inferior to: that which is required in 
the case of gunners and torpedo gunners ; 
and, as a rule, I think, the men generally 
have regard to their own capacity to 
go in for the hhigher qualification. The 
1s. 6d. a day is only given to the warrant 
officer when ‘he has obtained his first-class 
certificate in gunnery. The boatswain’s 
duty is of quite a different and ‘inferior 
character, and there is no reason why he 
should ‘be placed in the same position as 
a gunner or torpedo gunner. Then, as to 
the promotion of the warrant officer to 
commission rank, I do not think that is 
So serious a question as is supposed. The 
warrant rank is reached much earlier 
than in the Army, and it is an additional 
advantage that the warrant officers 
should get the privileges of the rank 
and of its pension, etc., earlier than in 
the Army. ‘As to commission rank, the 


percentage of warrant officers is one- 
eighth, which would favourably compare 
L 
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with a similar condition in the Army. 
Although there is a very strong desire 
to see commission rank increased from 
this source, and there area great number 
of warrant officers who take commission 
rank, there are a great many who do not 
desire to do so, because it leads to addi- 
tional expense, and they prefer to remain 
where they are. With regard to the 
Marines, I am assured that all complaints 
have been satisfied with regard to the 
question of boots. The forage caps are 
now issued free, and the amount of march- 
ing the Marines do at the large depots is 
nothing like what was stated by the hon. 
yentleman who referred to that matter. 
My hon. and gallant Friend has put down 
a Motion on this Vote, and if he will allow 
me to refer to that when the question 
comes on 

*Mr. KEARLEY: May I ask a question 
as to pay! I raised the question of pay 
specifically in the question I asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

*Mr. MACARTNEY: Is that the ques- 


tion relating to the qualification of sea 
men? 


*Mr. KEARLEY: As to whether simi- 
lar treatment is to be meted out to the 
Royal Marines as to the Army with re- 
gard to pay and deductions, the First 
Lord replied that the payment of the 
Marines should be considered. This is 
the only opportunity we shall have of 
getting a reply, and I ask for the reply 
now. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: I think it would 
be more convenient to argue those 
questions which cannot be settled on 
Vote 1 on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. With reference to the Coast- 
guard, the question has been fully con- 
sidered, and a has been 
arrived at against reducing the age limit 
as to pension. Then, as to the Naval 
Reserve, the percentage of men who are re- 
enrolled after their first period of service 
is in the Navy shown to be 67 per cent., 
and out of the balance has to be pro- 
vided a large number of men who are 
invalided, die, desert, or are discharged 
by purchase or as undesirable. With re- 
gard to the question of whether the posi- 
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tion of the Naval Reserve is being main- 
tained, I have looked into the question, 
and I am happy to say I find the same 
percentage is being maintained. The 
hon. Member for Belfast raised a ques- 
tion which I am quite aware is exciting 
ereat interest in Belfast, as to a training 


ship for boys, but the require 
ments of the Service do not necesgsi- 
tate another ship, and if they did 


we have to consider the success of the 
Northampton and the Calliope. The 
claim has been put forward by Belfast on 
various grounds, and it has been argued 
that because it is a large and important 
seaport that a training ship ought to be 
stationed there. I wish to point out to 
my hon. Friend—not through any want 
of sympathy—that if these views are to 
be carried into effect, London, as a sea- 
port, and Liverpool and Newcastle would 
all have equally good claims to have a 
training ship. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): But whereas there are eight 
training ships in England, there are none 
on the North of Ireland and west coast 
of Scotland. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, W.) : May 
I say I am entirely in accord with my 
Friend upon this subject, and I will put 
down a Question on the subject on the 
Paper for Monday. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: I might just point 
out that if those views were to enter into 
and weigh with the administration of the 
Navy there would be very grave misuse 
of the money voted by Parliament for 
that Service, but my hon. Friend stated 
that when a training ship was stationed 
at Queenstown it was against the views 
of our Naval advisers. I am not pre 
pared to say what the views of the prior 
Administration were as to the policy of 
stationing a training ship in Ireland, but 
when we came to consider that policy 
Queenstown was selected upon the 
general advice of the Naval authorities. 
It hasan unrivalled land-locked water, and 
it has its hospital and Naval establish- 
ment. There is no other inland water 
on the coast of Ireland which presents 
so many advantages. I regret to say, 
although I am bound to say it upon the 
authority of the Naval advisers to the 
Admiralty, that there are such disadvan- 
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tages in connection with the natural situa- 
tion of Belfast that they could not recom- 
mend the placing of either a training ship 
or a coastguard ship there. I naturally 
regret that the wishes of that city cannot 
be acceded to, but I wish the hon. Gentle- 
man to understand that the situation of 
Belfast has been fully considered upon 
previous occasions in connection with this 
matter. The principles on which the 
Admiralty have always acted have been, 
as far as possible, to keep the training 
ships away from large centres, and the 
fact that Belfast is a large town, a great 
populous centre, is one reason against 
the probability of the Admiralty ever for 
, moment considering the placing of a 
training ship there. The same considera- 
tion applies to Liverpool, Newcastle, Loa- 
don, and other large towns. The ques- 
tion has been decided entirely upon 
its Naval aspect, and nothing but Naval 
authority has decided the question. I 
think I have now dealt with all the ques- 
tions that have been raised during this 
Debate. There was one other raised by 
my noble Friend the Member for York 
as to sick leave and pay of officers, and 
Ican assure him that that question is 
under consideration, but at the present 
moment we are not in a position to give 
any further information. 


Sr JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth): I 
wish to call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the fact that he 
labours under a great mistake when he 
supposes that the grievances of the men 
in the Naval Service can be easily 
brought to the notice of the Admiralty. 
It is a most difficult matter indeed to 
bring them before them, especially as to 
the provisioning of vessels for foreign 
service. There is great dissatisfaction 
among the crews on the question of pro- 
visioning, and in relation to other ques- 
tions to which I think there ought to be 
some reference made. And I think there 
ought to be some recognition of the com- 
plaints which are made with regard to 
the pay of the petty officers, seamen, and 


stokers. This year the authorities are 
taking great care to make better 
provision for the Army, and it will 


undoubtedly give a great amount of 


dissatisfaction in the Naval Service 


if no attention whatever is paid to 
the complaints which have been made 
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here to-night by the noble Lord the 
Member for York, and were also made 
last Friday night. I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to give the House the assur- 
ance that some attention shall be paid 
by the Departmental Committee to these 
complaints. They are made year after 
year and there has never been any reply 
to them. It is only through their repre- 
sentatives in the House that these men 
have the cpportunity cf voicing their 
grievances, and I appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to say “ Yea” or “ Nay” 
on the present occasion. If he can give 
us a promise that there shall be some 
departmental inquiry into the complaints 
and that such remedy shall be applied as 
the circumstances permit, it will give 
great satisfaction to the men, especially 
when generosity and attention are being 
paid to the sister Service which is alto- 
gether unique in its character. Why, 
indeed, should the Navy be entirely over- 
looked. There is no provision whatever 
in regard to the petty officers, the men 
of the lower deck, and the stokers. Great 
dissatisfaction exists—I have heard of 
it year after year—and it is as great this 
year as it has been for years past. 


Caprain G. R. BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): I think it is a considerable 
advantage to the House of Commons, 
and also to the Navy, that there should 
come into the House Members, such as 
my noble Friend, who have been in con- 
stant touch with the condition of the 
Navy in recent years, and who are in a 
position to represent to the Admiralty 
the various reforms which are required. 
It is, however, rather a commentary upon 
the relation between the Admiralty and 
the gentlemen belonging to the Naval 
profession that all the years that they 
have been in the House, somebody, at 
some time or other, has impressed upon 
the Admiralty the very same complaint 
that my noble Friend has brought before 
the House to-day. I am bound to say 
that I, personally, have not been very 
interested in it, but my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for the Eastbourne 
Division—to whom, in my humble 
opinion, we are very much indebted 
has devoted his constant attention 
to Naval matters, especially to smalk 
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grievances and small points. Nobody, 
since I have been in the House, 
at any rate, has paid the same 


attention to these matters that has been 
paid to them by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Eastbourne. Sir, I rise 
merely for the purpose of associating 
myself for a moment with those who are 
anxious that some more ample career 
should be possible to the men of the 
Service. As to the exact direction that 
should be taken, I am not myself quite 
clear. I am not sure that I can go quite 
so far as my hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for York in suggesting that 
young men should have facilities given 
to them of passing from the rank of 
seaman to that of officer. I have no 
doubt that there are considerable diffi- 
culties about that, which possibly may 
be sooner or later overcome, but mean- 
while the request that is made by the 
warrant officers that they may be given 
an honorary rank, and that certain ap- 
pointments in the dockyards and other 
places may be reserved for them is, I 
think, a direction in which the Admiralty 
might very well take steps. It would, no 
doubt, open a small career to those men, 
and I understand it would give them 
great satisfaction. I have never heard 
anybody take any exception to it, and I 
am sure we should all be glad, before the 
Debate closes, to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Admiralty 
has considered the matter, and, if so, 
what the views of the Admiralty are. 
There is no doubt, as the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for York has said, that we 
can hardly hope—and it is an advan- 
tage as to which I am not quite sure— 
that a career of rising from the various 
ranks of the Service up to the highest, if 
possible, can always be closed to the 
blue-jackets of the Navy. No doubt, I 
think, on the contrary, it would probably 
be wise, as soon as may be, to open the 
door and give to them the same facilities 
for promotion as are afforded to certain 
branches of the Service. Two or three 
hon. Members have raised the question of 
the times of the meals of the men on 
board ship. I would venture to suggest 
to them that if they look into Civil 
life they would find that the times are 
very much the same, both for breakfast, 
dinner, and tea. I do not know now, of 
course, whether the time for tea is the 
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best ; certainly when I was serving it 
was inconvenient. I do not, however, 
desire to refer to that, I only desire to 
associate myself with those who press 
forward the claims of the warrant officers, 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Lanark, Govan); 
There is a very considerable feeling 
among those who are engaged in ship- 
wright work in the Royal Navy that they 
are very badly treated by the Admi- 
ralty. In case of war these men would 
become essentially necessary for putting 
matters right, for no body of men that 
I know are excelled in intelligence and 
are handier on board in any capacity than 
the shipwrights. Their grievances are 
that they are not considered equal to 
other men who are their equals in the 
Civil yards, and I think this is a griey- 
ance. These men are very intelligent, 
industrious, well-doing men, and men 
very capable of being employed by the 
Admiralty at sea. The authorities will 
make a gross mistake if they stand out 
against the grievances of men, whatever 
the department may be, who are in the 
Navy. The country, at any rate, is 
alive to the necessity that men on board 
ship, engaged in Naval enterprise, should 
be well looked after and well cared for, 
and has grudged nothing that is necessary 
for their comfort. A great deal has 
been said to-night which I think might 
be very advantageously incorporated in 
the work of the Admiralty, and I trust 
that they will lay it to heart. If we 
take the men in the Navy, or in any 
other Department of the country’s work, 
there is a great amount of good common 
sense amongst them, and I am satisfied 
that nothing will be asked on behalt 
of the men that is not necessary for 
their comfort and for the good of the 
country. 


*Mr. J. ROUND (Essex, Harwich): 
I rise to support the observations of 
my hon. Friend the Member for East 
bourne, and to express the hope that 
the. Memorial he has referred to on 
behalf of the Coastguards will receive 
the favourable consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I am sure they 
are a most deserving body of men 
Everyone who represents a coast col 
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stituency has an opportunity of seeing 
them from time to time, and I cannot 
help thinking that they are only asking 
for what is reasonable. The sum re- 
quired would not be very large, and if the 
First Lord of the Treasury could see his 
way to give it, I think it would give 
ereat satisfaction to a body of men than 
whom, perhaps, there are none more de- 
serving in any part of Her Majesty’s 
Service. I also rise to say a word about 
Harwich Harbour, which is in my own 
constituency. Several hon. Members have 
referred to training ships, and we 
all know that a training ship has 
lately been established off the coast 
of Ireland. Well, Sir, I am not aware 
of what is in the minds of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, but I can quite con- 
ceive it possible that fresh training 
ships may, from time to time, ke estab- 
lished on our coasts, and I can only hope 
that the east coast will be considered as 
well as any other portion of the country. 
I would venture to say that the har- 
bour of Harwich is a very important one, 
and would be a most important one in 
case of avar. I would venture to say, 
too, that there are no better young 
sailors than those along the rivers and 
estuaries of the east coast. We all 
know that at the present time some of 
our best yachtsmen choose their crews 
from the east coast, and I venture to say 
that, if a training ship could be put 
there, it would prove of assistance in re- 
cruiting a good class of seamen for the 
Navy. I should like to say a word with 
regard to the deepening of Harwich Har- 
bour; at the same time I do not know, 
Mr. Lowther, whether I should be in 
order in alluding to the subject upon this 
Vote, but if I am not, I have no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty will allow me to 
address a communication to him on the 
subject, as it is a matter, in my opinion, 
not only of local but of national 
importance. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: With reference to the ques- 
tions which have been raised and the 
suggestions made, I would say that 
my system is to keep my ears open 
and let the points simmer in my mind, 
but I cannot give a decisive answer at 
the moment. I cannot pledge myself to 
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any course of action in regard to ques- 
tions of discipline without consulting my 
colleagues, nor in regard to matters 
involving expense without communicat- 
ing witn my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who, I know, 
has been extremely generous in regard 
to the Naval Estimates. Some of the 
suggestions seem extremely reasonable, 
and others unreasonable and impossible, 
but I, at least, prefer to say neither “Aye” 
nor “No” until I have consulted my 
advisers. There is one point upon which 
I can say that I entirely agree with the 
noble Lord the Member for York, and if 
I can see my way to any system by 
which we can have younger admirals in 
the Navy, certainly it will have my 
heartiest support. Of course, it involves 
very great difficulties. I should be very 
glad if a certain number of young men 
could be promoted, but it is a curious 
fact that the French, who have tried the 
system, have told us that they prefer ours. 
The French had also tried the system of 
promotion with regard to captains, but 
they found it did not answer. 


*Mr. KEARLEY: The appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty to get this Vote 
has come much earlier than on former 
occasions. I do not think we have ex- 
ceeded the customary limits in discuss- 
ing these matters at some length. I 
do not, however, purpose to make any 
lengthy observations, but one or two 
matters have cropped up in the course 
of the Debate as to which I think I am 
entitled to say a word or two. In the 
first place, I should like to thank the 
noble Lord the member for York for the 
thoroughly democratic sentiments he has 
expressed that there should be a ladder 
of promotion open from the boy to the 
admiral. It was difficult, of course, but 
seeing that during the whole of this cen- 
tury there have only been two promotions 
to commission rank from the lower deck, 
I think the time has come when it would 
be advantageous to the country in 
every way, if parents could understand 
that, providing the qualifications which 
their sons might possess were adequate, 
the same opportunity of getting to real 
commission rank is as open to them as in 
the Army at the present time. Now, Sir, 
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the question of warrant officers filling 
particular appointments has been referred 
to by the noble Lord. I suppose he had 
in his mind those Naval Ordnance ap- 
peintments, as to which there have been 
definite promises made in this House by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and pre- 
vious First Lords in the previous Admini- 
strations, and also by my right hon. 
Friend before me, that as these appoint- 
ments fall vacant they should be filled by 
warrant officers of the Fleet. Now, the 
House is aware that formerly the guns 
were voted on the Army Estimates, con- 
sequently Army men were in charge of 
the Ordnance depdts, but now that the 
Ordnance Department has become under 
the administration of the Admiralty it 
is quite proper and only fair that the 
a should now be filled by 
Naval men. Well, now, as regards the 
point raised by myself upon a previous 
occasion, and also raised to-night by the 
noble Lord the Member for York, apper- 
taining to the question of granting war- 
rant officers of the boatswain line the 
special certificate grant upon promotion 
from the lower deck, the same as gunners, 
I was extremely surprised to hear the 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty say 
that men promoted to the boatswain 
line were not deemed deserving of this 
qualifying certificate, and that practically 
they were inferior men to those who went 
to the gunnery line. [Mr. Macarrnay: 
No, I said he selected another sphere. | 
What the hon. Gentleman said is this: 
that he selected the other line because 
he had not the necessary qualifications 


for the gunnery line. Well, before 
he goes into the boatswain line he 
has been a gunnery man himself. A 


boatswain, before he took up the boat- 
swain line, invariably had been a gunnery 


instructor. [Lord C, Berrsrorp: Some- 
times.| He is wrong in supposing 
that a man goes into the _ boat- 


swain line because he has not the ability 
to take up the gunnery line. He wants 
to get his warrant, and he does not take 
up the gunnery line because there are no 
vacancies, and I should very much like 
the hon. Gentleman to correct that state- 
he will, 


ment. I am because a 


great deal of 


sure 
f ill-feeline will be caused if 
the idea goes forth that a boatswain is 
inferior to 2 gunner. [Mr. Macarrner: 
I did not say that. 


Mr. 


I said the test was 


Kearley. 
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not so hard.] The hon. 


Gentleman 


said something more than that. He said 
that the educational ability or capacity 


of the men who went to the boatswain 
line was not so good as those who went 
to the gunnery line. 

*Mr. MACARTNEY: Certainly I never 
meant to convey that, and ‘if I did 
I most certainly withdraw it. All that 
I wished to convey was that the exami- 
nation test was much easier. 

*Mr. KEARLEY: I am only anxious 
that it shall not go forth from the hon. 
Gentleman that he does not hold that 
and that he did not wish to con- 
vey that impression at all. 
regards the point raised by my hon. 
Friend who referred to courts-martial. I 


view, 


And now, as 


quite agree that there are difficulties in 
the way, but I do not agree that every 
captain on board ship is the kindest pos- 


sible man. I would not mind myself 


being court-martialled by the noble 
Lord the Member for York. There 
have been cases over and over again 


where captains have been unduly severe. 
The House will remember the case of the 
captain of the Zcarus. I myself, in 1888, 
when that boat was in the dock at Esqui- 
mault, was looking round in the ordinary 
way, and was addressed by no less than 
three of the petty officers of the ship, who, 
seeing that I was an Englishman, asked 
me to write a letter to Zruth, pointing 
out the terrible treatment to which they 
had been subjected. They gave as evi- 
dence of this ill-treatment that eleven 
men had deserted to the United States 
only a few days before, and that on the 
West Coast she lost no end of men, and 
that this captain carried on quite a 
reign of terror. All this is recorded at 
the Admiralty, and I am not stating any- 
thing that cannot be absolutely proved. 
The Admiralty are aware of all ‘the facts 

and, therefore, there is something to be 
said on the other side why men should 
not be summarily disrated without hav- 
ing an opportunity of getting their sen- 
tences reviewed. I know it would be 
difficult to insist that no petty officer 
should be disrated unless he had been 
first tried by court-martial, but there 
ought to be some opportunity of cetting 
his case reviewed. [An hon. MEMBER: 
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All these cases are sent to the Admi- 
ralty Station.] Yes, that is true; but 
what did the admiral say in this 
case! I think I need not go into the 
painful circumstances, but the captain 
was ultimately found to be insane. That 
may be information for my hon. Friend. 
This man had been in command of a ship 
for years, and during his command scores 
of men were disrated at the caprice of 
his violent temper and ruined. I think 
we, at all events, ought to have some con- 
sideration for the desire of the men that 
there should be some opportunity offered 
of escaping an injustice of that sort when 
itoccurs. Now, the noble Lord has alluded 
to the question which we have brought 
forward here repeatedly, that a man 
who has held a perfect character for 19 
years should not lose the benefit of it 
for a minor offence in the last year of his 
service, Which often involves him losing 
his medal and his gratuity also. Last 
year there was a case which I 
brought before the House where a man 
was punished for wearing plain clothes 
on shore contrary to orders. That was 
avery minor offence, but the disrating 
of this iman was too severe a punishment, 
because it cost him his good conduct 
medal and gratuity. Therefore, I hope 
the Admiralty will see their way to re 
vise that part of the regulation at all 
events, so that a hardship of that descrip- 
tion for a very minor offence cannot be 
passed upon a man. ‘The only other 
grievance that I wish to ask for a reply 
to is one that has been raised both on 
that side of the House and on this side, 
and it is the question of the pensions of 
the chief petty officer. He is the only 
man in the whole Navy who does not get 
a superior pension when holding a 
superior rating. The second-class petty 
officer gets his pension of a halfpenny 
a day for the whole of the time he holds 
the rating; a first-class petty ofiicer gets 
an additional penny per day to his pen- 
sion for the time he too holds the rating, 
but the chief petty officer gets nothing 
additional for the superior rating. In 
every other branch of the Service rank 
carries with it increased pension. There- 


fore I think that, seeing that there has 
been a promise given by previous Ad- 
Ministrations that this question should 
be considered, we might press the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in spite of his 
appeal to us to 


night, a little 
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more closely on this point. Then there 
is the question of the re-engagement 
money for stokers, which has been re- 
ferred to, and which I will supplement 
by referring once more to a question 
which I referred to the other night—that 
is, the question of progressive pay to 
petty officers after four years’ service. 
This is given to other branches of the 
Service, but is denied to stokers, I hope 
I have not. stayed in the way of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but there are one or 
two points that I have raised which I 
hope there will be time to reply to. I 
have not heard a reply to that most im- 
portant question relating to promotion 
from the lower deck. The noble Lord 
the Member for York has a thoroughly 
democratic spirit in this matter, although 
not in politics generally, and he is, I 
am sure, equally as anxious to see the 
grievances of the lower deck responded 
to in this House as he is to remove 
the grievances of the class from which he 
comes. 

*Mr. JOHN PENN (Lewisham): I 
shall detain the House only for a 
few minutes on a point in which I take 
a great interest. There are now only 275 
engine-room officers provided for, whereas 
last year there were 325. It seems 
to me, and it always has seemed, that the 
rate of increase of skilled labour, or 
rather. of skilled men in the engine-rooms 
of men-of-war, is altogether inadequate 
in proportion to the rate of increase in 
the horse - power and the auxiliary 
machinery of the vessels. It seems to 
me that the idea is that there are enough 
men to keep the vessel cruising at a 
moderate speed, and I am quite sure that 
there are; but I do desire to impress 
upon the Admiralty the necessity that 
when distress comes, and when the push 
comes, the safety of the ship will be 
largely dependent upon her engine-room 
complement. It scems to me to be as- 
sumed that a vessel can be run into a 
dockyard whenever she likes. She ought 
to be more self-contained than she is, 
and have a sufficient number of skilled 
men on board to repair any small defects 
that may arise. I think, at all events, 
that the increase in the horse-power and 
the auxiliary machinery should certainly 
be accompanied by an increase in the 
number of skilled men on board ship. 
It is rather a modest assumption on my 
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part, but I certainly do not suppose 
that for a moment that the new form of 
boiler will take a less number of men to 
look after it than the old form, and I do 
desire to call the attention of the Admi- 
ralty to what I think is a retrograde 
step in that they have not increased in 
proportion to the horse-power and auxi- 
liary machinery the skilled men on board 
ship. Upon the engineers’ question I 
am glad to see that in the current year a 
larger number of men have joined from 
outside. I am perfectly certain that the 
Navy will be largely dependent in future 
on the outside sources, and I hope that 
the Admiralty will take means to improve 
that branch of the Service and make it 
sufficiently attractive to secure the ser- 
vices of the best men in the trade. 


Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): The noble Lord has spoken 
about one branch of the Service, and I 
will say a word about a branch which is 
still less represented. I speak on behalf 
of the Royal Marines. This year there 
has been an increase in the Marines, 
bringing the total to 16,000 men. Some 
of us were sanguine enough last year to 
hope that the position of the Marines 
would at length receive more recoguition 
than they have done. Something was 
said about giving to the Marines some 
proportion of the emoluments which are 
awarded to the two other branches of 
Her Majesty’s Service, but nothing has 
been done, and the condition of the 
Marines is really becoming almost a 
scandal.’ I know that the First Lord is 
aware of the failure of the prospect that 
is held out to the Marine officer, and that 
he has done his best to improve his pros- 
pects, and—TI believe I am right in say- 
ing—encouraging the appointment of 
Marine officers to discharge the immediate 
duties of their corps. We have seen dis- 
tinctly members of the Marine Service 
lately appointed altogether outside the 
Navy, and, with the sanction of the 
Government, taking up posts outside the 
country altogether. But, Sir, I think, 
having regard to the circumstances, that 
in this one branch of their dealing with 
the Service the Admiralty seem to be 
taking a leaf out of the book of the War 
Office, and are not regarding the feelings 
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and the underlying just and natural 


sentiments of those who serve us. This 
is, as I ventured to say before, very 
serious ; you may complain of the officers 
of the Marines, and say that they are 
not capable of fulfilling every duty of the 
Naval officers, but as long as you offer 
nothing more to a man who commences 
his career than that which is offered to. 
the most successful soldier in the Royal. 
Marines, you are not likely to greatly in- 
crease the qualifications of your officers: 
there. I wish to refer for a moment to 
the discrepancy in the number of the 
higher appointments as compared with 
the Naval branch and the Army, whieh 
is something perfectly astounding. The 
whole prospect a marine entering the 
Service has to look forward to ts that he 
may find himself in the rank of a maior- 
general occupied in superintending the 
addition of figures upon a seat in White- 
hall. Now, Sir, that is not encouraging. 
I do not know whether the First Lord 
has been able to give any further con- 
sideration to the question of employing 
Marine officers in larger numbers on 
board ships. As far as I can make out, 
there has absolutely nothing whatever 
been done; on the contrary, I find that, 
whilst the duties have increased, the 
number of Marine officers has grown 
smaller and smaller. I cannot believe 
that this decrease of the Marine officers 
is to goon. It has been suggested, and 
I do not know what the view of the Ad- 
miralty may be, that the need for Naval 
lieutenants being very great, the Marine 
officers might be employed for their duties. 
I would suggest to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that the case of the Marines 
is well worth his personal attention. Of 
course, the Royal Marines are not directly 
represented cn the Admiralty Board, and 
therefore they cannot bring their griev- 
ances closely under his notice. There is 
no other branch of Her Majesty’s Service 
treated in this way, and there is no 
branch of Her Majesty’s Service which 
deserves better of the State. It is really 
becoming a scandal. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD : I an 
sorry to intrude myself again, but no one 
can get anything out of authority except 
by constant importunity. The First Lord 
has not answered my question with re- 
gard to lieutenants. This is the onl 
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time we can ask these questions until 
this time next year, and I hope he will 
take the matter into his consideration. 
I think the questions respecting progres- 
sive pay to lieutenants, the time when 
warrant officers should become chief 
petty officers, and the pensions of petty 
officers are questions which should be 
answered one way or another to-night in 
this Committee. 

Tue FIRST LORD cr tHe ADMI- 
RALTY replied that it would be impos- 
sible, with a civilian at the head of the 
Admiralty, to answer these questions off- 
hand without consulting the Admiralty 
officials. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON: I entirely 
appreciate the position the right 
hon. Gentleman takes up; but there 
is one question, at any rate, which 
can hardly be described as an _ off- 
hand one. I personally advocated 
that questi®n when I was_ selected 
as the candidate for Devonport seven 
years ago, and then it was an old ques- 
tion which has been constantly brought 
before the House—I mean the question 
of warrant officers. Every single naval 
officer who has been a Member of the 
House for the last ten years has advo- 
cated a line of promotion for the naval 
officers ; and although everybody says 
pleasant things about the matter, yet 
here we are without any decision from 
the Admiralty. I think it is time we 
had a reply. 

*ApmirAL FIELD: I have been, and 
am still, strongly opposed, for many 
reasons, to warrant officers becoming 
naval lieutenants. Warrant officers them- 
selves no longer ask for it; what they 
ask for is promotion in their own rank. 
You must level down lieutenants to their 
level, for it would be very difficult to 
level warrant officers up to the require- 
ments of scientific naval lieutenants. You 
want, for instance, mathematical know- 
ledge and a knowledge of astronomy. I 
think it would be a great mistake to put 
warrant officers in that position, when 
they could not discharge the duties we 
require. 

*GeneRAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : The First Lord of 
the Admiralty has regretted the 
meagreness of the Colonial contribu- 
tion. It is certainly a matter to be re- 
gretted ; but it seems to me that if the 
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authorities here expect that the Coloniah 
contribution will be furnished primarily 
in money, I think they will have to 
regret its meagreness for some time to 
come. The Navy is maintained not only 
by men and ships, but bases, too, 
as well as men and ships, have to be 
supplied. You have far heavier expenses 
than merely men and ships. Can we not 
apportion the duties of maintaining our 
Navy and furnishing its requirements by 
asking the distant parts of the Empire 
to furnish these bases, and thus 
relieve the Exchequer of a very large ex- 
penditure? It would be an immense sav- 
ing to the Mother Country. I have sat. 
in a Colonial Legislature, and I know that 
if responsible Ministers were to go ta 
that Legislature and ask for a large sum 
of money to be disbursed from Whitehall 
those Ministers would not get the Vote. 
But if the money is to be spent in their 
own country for the service of the Navy I 
believe that money would be voted: 
Besides which it must be remembered 
that in time of war it would be always 
a matter of great difficulty to send out 
men who would be wanted for your newly 
commissioned ships at home. The 
Colonial Legislature, I am satisfied, would 
be willing to aid in furnishing Reserves. 
for the Navy, who, in time of war, would 
be iunmediately available to reinforce the 
squadrons, 


Mr. WALTER OWEN CLOUGH (Ports- 
mouth): I am so absolutely disap- 
pointed with the position the First 
Lord has taken up to-night that I 
must occupy your time by a reference 
to those petitions which the senior 
Member for Portsmouth particularly re- 
ferred to, and which for the last seven 
years have been sent to the Admiralty 
by men in the Service. I desire an an- 
swer to this question: What becomes of 
these petitions! Are they read! Are 
they considered? Is there any attempt 
to consider them in the spirit of making 
these men contented and remedying 
their grievances! [The First Lorp of the 
ApmirALty: To what petitions does the 
hon. Member refer?] I am speaking of 
the petitions which come from the Navaf 
Service. The only way we can bring the 
matter before the right hon. Gentlemar 
is in this House; we are not supposed 
to approach the Admiralty. To my cer- 
tain knowledge these petitions have been 











coming up in some instances for the last 
eight or ten years, and the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman—a courteous and 
diplomatic answer, I admit—has been 
that he keeps an open ear and an open 
mind, and gives the matter consideration. 
That does not meet the case at all. In 
my judgment, this is a matter which 
should be dealt with by some Committee, 
and if it is right and just the petition 
should be granted as far as the exigen- 
cies of the public service will permit. 
We talk a great deal about the Navy as 
the first line of defence, and about the 
importance of the Naval forces being 
kept in a high state of efficiency ; and 
though the most powerful and most efti- 
cient Navy in the world is possessed by 
this country, I venture to say that 
throughout its ranks there is the greatest 
discontent. These petitions come up 
year after year, and there is no redress, 
and ii many instances no answer. I 
think there ought to be some answer, so 
that these men may feel that their griev- 
ances are being considered, and that in 
time they will be remedied. 








Vote agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £247,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1899.” 


Debate arising, 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD said: 
I am sorry to trouble the Committec 
again, and I am also sorry I have not 
got that Return which shows the expendi- 
ture in the administration of the War 
Office. I have for years held that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty ought to be 
a Secretary of State. The Service gener- 
ally loses in consequence of the present 
arrangement. For example, when an 
officer is to be recommended for such a 
decoration as that of Commander of the 
Bath, the recommendation is sent to Her 
Majesty, not through the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, but through the Secre- 
tary of State for War. That is because 
the First Lord is not a Secretary of 
State. It is putting the Naval 
Service in a very inferior position. Here 
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is a thing that happened to my own cer- 
tain knowledge, and the First Lord will 
probably remember it. There was a 
stoker who performed a most gallant 
action, turning off a steam valve at the 
risk of almost certain death. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty, desiring to be- 
stow the Albert Medal on him, had to go 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, or the Board of Trade, to 
get a decoration for this man. The 
Board of Trade wrote back to the effect 
that they did not consider the case 
merited such recognition. The Admi- 
ralty replied that they did not know 
whether the clerks of the Board of Trade 
Office or themselves were the best judges 
of a gallant action. The Board of Trade 
did not agree to this, and the result was 
that the man got nothing at all. The 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy; he is in 
the same position as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army. Indeed, in time of 
war, in my humble opinion, he would 
be placed in a more important position— 
he would be in the same position as 
Moltke was in Germany. Yet his pay is 
only £1,500 a year and a house, and he 
receives £766 half - pay, which he has 
worked for by long and distinguished 
service. Now, the Commander-in-Chief 
gets £4,500. The last one, the Duke of 
Cambridge, got £6,000. ‘To my mind, it 
seems monstrous that the First Sea Lord, 
with all his responsibility and all it 
means to this country, should only get 
£1,500 and a house, while the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army gets £4,500 a 
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year. Then there is the question of 
responsibility. I cannot see, even 
now, that there is any real respon- 


sibility. I have always argued that 
in all these questions the seamen at 
the Admiralty should represent to the 
House what they really want, and 
why they want it, thus making the First 
Lord of the Admiralty really responsible. 
But as it is now nobody ever knows 
what the seamen at the Admiralty Board 
want. When I was at the Admiralty a 
clerk came to me with a wet pen, and 
asked me to sien the Estimates for 
thirteen or fourteen millions, when I 
had never seen them. I refused to sign 
Estimates which T had never seen, and 
during the time I was at the Admiralty 
I never did sign Estimates which I had not 
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seen. What was I at the Admiralty for, 
and was I responsible or not? If not 
responsible, why should I put my name 
on the Estimates at all? When I was 
asked by the clerk to sign these Estimates 
I replied: “No; I have not seen them.” 
He said all the others had signed. I 
answered: “I cannot help that. I have 
not seen them, and I cannot sign them.” 
The clerk said: “Oh, but it is always 
done, and it does not matter not having 
seen the Estimates.” I said: “ It matters 
a great deal. I have not seen. the Esti- 
mates, and I refuse to put ‘Charles 
Beresford’ at the foot of them.” And 
now I am told by the Secretary to the 
Admiralty that this is always done. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty said, very 
rightly, that the Sea Lords are not able 
to answer any complaints or attacks from 
outside. That is true, and I think it is 
an unfortunate circumstance, but if the 
Sea Lords put down a Memorandum, so 
that the House would know what was 
necessary, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty would be really responsible. As 
it is now we are all in the dark. Nine 
years ago we were told. by the then First 
Lord of the Admiralty that everything 
was right and proper, and that those 
who wanted to increase the Fleet were 
exaggerating.; but when the country and 
the Press took the question up a sum of 
£21,000,000 was asked for in three 
months. after that statement was made 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
There have been very many improve 
ments at the Admiralty, but I do not 
think the present system is a good one. 
As long as we have the present Board. and 
the present First Lord, I am not very 
unhappy, but these may alter again, as 
they heave altered before, and there is no 
reason why we might not then get into 
difficulty. Another point I wish to refer 
to in regard to this Vote is that of the 
works at Dover, Gibraltar, Port Royal, 
and other bases of Naval defence. Most 
of the delay in regard to these works has 
been caused by differences between the 
Naval and Military Services. When it 
comes to a question in which one Service 
has to give way to another on certain 
points, I think the superior party in the 
Council of Defence of the Cabinet ought 
to settle the difference. Take the case of 
Gibraltar as an illustration. Year after 
year the necessity of fortifying Gibraltar 
was represented by the Naval Com- 
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mander-in-chief, and I, myself. over and 
over again made representations, pub- 
licly and privately, to the same effect. 
The answer always was: “ We cannot take 
this up at the present moment, because 
the Military authorities refuse.” These 
points are important, and I think the 
country ought to know something satis- 
factory. The First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was quite right in saying that these 
were Cabinet questions, and were never 
made public. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Cabinet never meets without 
the whole Press of the country knowing 
that it meets, although the subject of de- 
bate isasecret. But Iapprehend that the 
country ought to know that the Council 
of Defence meets and discusses these 
questions, because at this moment I 
believe there is delay at Hong Kong on 
account of differences between the Naval 
and Military authorities. When I was 
at Chatham a difference of opinion be- 
tween the Naval and Military authorities 
put a stop to the building of barracks, 
and I am not sure if they have been begun 
even yet. [Mr. J. Burns: Yes.] Well, 
they might have been begun long before 
if the Council of Defence had taken up 
the question. I can further illustrate 
these differences between the two authori- 
ties by the case of a mine which was laid 
down on a foreign station at great ex- 
pense, and with considerable trouble, by 
the Engineers. For years the Naval 
authorities never cared to meddle with 
the mine, but at last we got an admiral 
out there who was strone-minded, and 
he determined to see about it. He found 
the mine was in the wrong place, and he 
wrote home such a strong letter that the 
Military authorities gave way, and altered 
the position of the mine to one which 





was more suitable in the admiral’s 
opini This state of affairs is  alto- 
gether absurd. Questions of proper 


organisation for war are the first things 
that ought to be put right by the Council 
of Defence. There is another point to 
which I would ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty to give his attention. I have 
always held that the authorities do all 
they can to prevent officers obtaining 
knowledge. Every ship should have a 
copy of the Naval Estimates, so that 
officers may know what is going on with 
regard to the Fleet. When I was Captain 
of the Dockyard Reserve at Chatham I 
was not allowed to have confidential 
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books. I wrote and asked for these 
books, but was told I could not have 
them ; that they were not issued to cap- 
tains in the Dockyard and Fleet Reserve. 
I wrote again, explaining that I studied 
these books very carefully, but again I 
was refused. I then wrote for the Esti- 
mates and the Memorandum of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, both of which 
absolutely had to do with my work. It 
is hardly credible, but it is, neverthe- 
less, a fact, that while I received the 
Estimates I was told that if I wanted the 
First Lord’s Memorandum I could see it 
in some public periodical, I think the 
Times. Sir, that iswrong. Every officer 
should be encouraged in every way to 
inform himself about his own Ser- 
vice. When I was at the Admiralty I 
made a proposal for the formation of an 
Intelligence Department, at a cost of 
£4,324 a year. I was informed at first 
that such a Department was not neces- 
sary, and I had the greatest difficulty in 
finally carrying it. I find now that 11 
officers and seven clerks are employed, at 
a cost of £7,900 a year; so that it is 
apparent an Intelligence Department was 
necessary. I give the present Admiralty 
Board the greatest credit for what has 
been done. It is hard to keep on criticis- 
ing, but my point is that not enough has 
been done yet, and that the Council of 
Defence has still a great deal to do, which 
I do not think it has. I think also it 
would be a very wise thing if the House 
were allowed to know what are the 
demands of the seamen at the Board of 
Admiralty. I do not for one moment 
say, or infer, that I do not trust the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, but I com- 
plain of the system under which we work. 
The First Lord has to look after finance 
and a hundred and one things. Sup- 
posing anything went wrong. Supposing 
we had a war eight years ago, when we 
were in a bad position ; we probably would 
have lost the Empire. Supposing we had, 
the First Lord would have lost his seat, 
or the Government would have lost their 
position ; but we should have lost the 
Empire at the same time, and all because 
the House did not know exactly what the 
seamen at the Admiralty Board wanted, 
and why they wanted it. I confess that 
for the moment the Board is good, but 
I think that in the future it is very pos- 
sible they may be as bad as they were 
before. 


Lord C. Beresford. 
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*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I admit there is a 
great deal in what the hon. Member for 
York has said, and a great deal with 
which most Members of the House will 
agree ; but I cannot help feeling that he 
has, perhaps, a little over-stated the case 
with regard to the want of organisation 
for Naval intelligence or plans of a Naval 
campaign in the Admiralties of the past. 
I do not know so much of the subject as 
the hon. and gallant Member does, 
because I am a civilian, but I cannot help 
thinking that if the matter were studied 
very carefully it would be found that 
the Naval Lords of the past had then 
their plans of campaign. [Lord C. 
Beresrorp: Why not carry them out!] 
That is another question. I believe that 
had war broken out the Admiralty would 
not have been found unprepared. At the 
same time, I agree that the Intelligence 
Department is a very important one, and 
my noble Friend is quite justified in 
taking the credit he has taken for 
assisting in establishing that branck 
of the service. Another question 
which has always struck me as one 
of the most difficult questions ta 
decide with regard to the points which 
the noble Lord has just been putting 
before the House, is how it is possible 
to do what he wishes—namely, to make 
the opinions of the Naval Lords public 
property, and at the same time to main- 
tain Ministerial responsibility. That is 
the whole question. I agree with him 
that it is most important that the House 
and the country should know more than 
we have known in the past of the genuine 
opinion of the minds of the Naval Lorda. 
With that I thoroughly agree, but 1 
think it is very difficult to carry it out, 
and at the same time to make the First 
Lord the Minister who shall be thoroughly 
responsible, as he is now, and as he 
ought to be. Of course, our Ministerial 
system is by no means perfect in action. 
It is very nice in theory in this House 
and in the country ; but when it comes to 
action and dealing with great Military 
and Naval Powers, and with autocratic 
Governments like the Government of the 
Czar, who can, at any moment, by ukase 
order an expenditure of many millions 





upon his Navy—whereas we have 
been agitating the country for years 
to get the country and the Govern- 
ment to do justice to our Navy— 
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our constitutional system places us at a 
disadvantage with regard to Naval and 
Military operations. There is a great 
deal in what my noble Friend has said, 
and I think it would bea great advantage 
if some memorandum could be issued 
every year with the Naval Estimates. ex- 
plaining generally the demands of the 
Naval Lords. It would throw upon Naval 
questions the light of the accurate ex- 
perience of high-minded Naval officers. 
Everyone who has the slightest experi- 
ence of this House, or of Government 
arrangements, knows what happens in the 
case of the Army or Navy Estimates. 
Very excellent representations are put for- 
ward by the Military or Naval advisers of 
the Crown which are more or less ac- 
cepted by the Board of Admiralty or the 
Secretary of State for War, and then I 
believe they are placed before the 
Cabinet. Well, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer objects, or the Cabinet 
objects, to the expense. They do not 
think the demands are _ necessary, 
and then orders are given to cut 
down those demands, and sub-orders are 
issued to the various departments that so 
much is to be taken off each Vote. I 
quite agree with the noble Lord that this 
process has very melancholy results. It 
must be very deplorable for Naval officers 
to have to cut down those demands which 
they believe to be essential for the Ser- 
vice, and it is very hard upon them to 
be placed in the difficult position of hav- 
ing to resign or see insufficient Votes 
passed. But, after all, a great deal de- 
pends upon the First Lord, as was shown 
in 1893, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) came 
down to this House and stated that Naval 
©pinion justified the insufficient Esti- 
mates then put forward. That was a 
complete mistake. No doubt the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was suffer- 
ing under some misconception or wrong 
information. At all events, there was a 
strong step taken by the First Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty, to whom the 
country owes the greatest possible grati- 
tude for his services on that occasion. 
Sir Frederick Richards was brave enough 
and strong enough to threaten resigna- 
tion unless that misleading statement 
was withdrawn. There is very great 
danger in the country not being aware 
of what Naval opinion demands, and it 
would be very well if some middle course 
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could be adopted by which generally the 
House and the country could be informed 
of the opinions of the Naval Lords. Of 
course, I am bound to admit that it is 
very difficult. I believe the essential 
demands of the Military advisers of the 
War Office are also kept from the public 
knowledge. But the administrative 
system of the Board of Admiralty is ad- 
mitted to be infinitely superior to the 
organisation of the War Office. Well, 
the noble Lord also made a statement 


with regard to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty being a Secretary of 
State. I do not know that he can 


be called a Secretary of State, but 
at all events, he ought to have the privi- 
leges of a Secretary of State. It is mon- 
strous that his recommendations should 
have to go through the Secretary of State 
for War. The result has been un- 
doubtedly in the past that a very dispro- 
portionate share of honours has fallen to 
the Navy, though I do not say in the 
last very few years. There was a 
general feeling of discontent through- 
out the Navy that they did not 
receive more attention and the same 
proportion of rewards and _ decora- 
tions which the Army received. I believe 
we have remedied that in the main, but 
ten years ago there was the greatest pos- 
sible discrepancy between the number of 
rewards given to each of the two great 
Services. I will not trouble the Commit- 
tee further upon these points, but, as I 
said before, while I feel that in many 
cases, as the noble Lord has said, we 
ought to have arrangements made for 
better information being given to the 
House and to the country as to the 
opinions of the Naval Lords, yet I have 
no doubt more has been done by the 
Admiralty and more preparation made 
by the First Naval Lords for struggles 
and contests with other countries in the 
past than my noble Friend has given 
them credit for. 

[After the usual interval the Chair 
was taken by Mr. J. Grant Lawson.] 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
I beg, Sir, to call your attention to the 


fact that there are not 40 Members 
present. 


At the end of the usual interval the 
CHarnMAN (Mr. Grant Lawson) declared 
that 40 Members were present, and called 
upon— 


¢ 
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*Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH (Lan- 
cashire, N.E., Clitheroe): This is the 
most convenient opportunity for re- 
viewing the progress made, and still 
more for reviewing the delays regretted 
by us all, which have taken place under 
the Naval Works Act. I rise in order 
to call attention to what has been done, 
and to what has not been done in the 
past year, and also to call attention to 
the immense importance of those works. 
It is no exaggeration to say that there 
is no part of the work which is being 
done under the Estimates, either in the 
form of shipbuilding, or in any other 
form, which is of greater importance than 
the absolutely necessary works which 
are being undertaken in various parts of 
the Empire under the Naval Works Act. 
I need only remind the Committee that 
the harbours of Portland and Dover 
are being constructed and _ protected, 
that the great works of Gibraltar are 
going on; that Hong-Kong is proposed 
to be made into a port and dockyard, 
capable of meeting our increasing needs 
in the Far East, and that a vast addition 
is being made to the capacity of Devon- 
port Dockyard by the Keyham extension, 
as well as by the deepening of the ap- 
proaches to the harbour, in order to show 
how immensely important is the subject 
on which I venture to detain the 
Committee. Parliament has deliberately 
adopted the policy for various reasons 
of embodying the expenditure under this 
Act in an Act of Parliament, and of 
proceeding by means of an annual Bill ; 
and one of the objects of the annual 
Bill has been that there should be secured 
an opportunity to Parliament of annually 
reviewing all these important works. It 
is a matter to which I venture to attach 
great importance, and I say that the late 
Government were very well advised in 
proceeding in this form rather than in the 
way which has sometimes been adopted 
by Parliament—namely, by passing an Act 
once and for all. But, as it happens 
this year, owing to the large sums which 
were included in the two last annual 
Bills, and the small expenditure which 
occurred in each of those two years, and 
the large balance remaining unexpended, 
it has not been necessary to come to 
Parliament for the annual Bill, and, there 
fore, it is that we are taking this oppor- 
tunity—I am afraid the only opportunity 
which will be offered us during the pre 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 
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ture under the Act. My hon. Friend 
opposite the Civil Lord stated in the 
speech which he made a few nights ago 
that the main object of obtaining money 
by Bill, as distinguished by Vote, was 
that the works should be pressed forward 
without interruption or check, and that 
they should not be hampered by want 
of funds. Now, that was one of the 
objects, but there were other objects 
besides that. The Act was to meet a 
very large expenditure—an extraordinary 
expenditure—year by year, an expendi- 
ture greater than could be borne upon 
a Vote, and it was owing to the largeness 
of the expenditure that it was found 
necessary to proceed by Bill. Now, Sir, 
I will call attention at once to the form 
in which the schedule is presented to us 
in the annual Bill with the title “ Heads 
of Proposed Expenditure.” Under that 
are various columns showing the total 
estimated cost and the expected date of 
completion of each work, the estimated 
expenditure of the years preceding that 
in which the Act was passed, and a 
further column showing the estimated 
total expenditure from the Ist April 
of the preceding year to the 3lst March 
of the year in which the Act was passed, 
and, finally, there is a column stating the 
estimated expenditure for the year for 
which the Act is passed, and it is for the 
purpose of providing the total sum of 
money in this last column that the money 
is provided by a clause of the Bill. Now, 
Sir, it is rather remarkable that in each 
of the years concluding respectively on 
the 31st March, 1897, and the 3lst March 
of the present year, the amount spent fell 
short by nearly two millions of the ex- 
penditure estimated in the Schedule. In 
the year ending March, 1897, the short 
expenditure was £1,941,516. For the year 
which has just concluded it is estimated 
by the Paper which the Civil Lord has 
laid upon the Table that the expenditure 
will fall short of the estimate by 
£1,767,900. Now, I will proceed to 
examine two or three reasons which 
were advanced by the Civil Lord 
the other day—two or three excuses, I 
think I must call them—for the failure 
to spend so large a part of the money 
which was voted. He told us quite cor- 
rectly that the amount of money which 
it was contemplated would be spent 
under the Bill of last year, within the 
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year, was £2,742,900, but there had been 
spent only £975,000, thus leaving the 
figure which I have just mentioned, of 
£1,767,900, unspent. His first plea was 
that that was a provision not for 12 
months, but for 16 months—that is to 
say, that there was always a risk that 
Parliament would not be able to pass 
the next annual Bill until 16 months, or 
nearly so, had expired, and therefore 
it was advisable to provide sufficient 
money, so that the work should not be 
interrupted, but should go on until the 
new Act came into force. I fully accept 
that explanation, but, after all, it only 
points to this, that it was necessary that 
there should be a 25 per cent. margin—a 
margin of four months cut of 16 months. 
Another reason was that an_ outside 
figure had been placed upon each item. 
I assume that that is practically the 
same explanation, but if it were not we 
should be entitled to say that if any out- 
side figure upon each item, beyond the 16 
months’ estimated expenditure, was in- 
serted in the Bill, it was a very mislead- 
ing statement to put before Parliament, 
and a very bad way of estimating. I, 
therefere, pass that by, and come to 
the third statement of the hon. Gentle 
man. He said that there was always 
a difficulty in estimating. I am perfectly 
well aware of that, but it is a difficulty 
that has constantly been overcome, and 
it is very remarkable how closely Esti- 
mates for the year presented to Parlia 
ment correspond each year with the 
actual expenditure incurred afterwards. 
Oi course, we have instances to the con- 
trary, instances which are debated in 
Parliament, which are examined by the 
Public Accounts Committee, which are 
the subject of reports by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, but as to the gene 
ral difficulty of estimating what will 
be the expenditure of the year, I do 
not think the House of Commons can 
admit that, beyond a very limited point. 
But the hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
cite the experiences of the Board of which 
I was a member, and he proceeded 
to mention the case of the Keyham Ex- 
tension, in which he said that our rough 
estimate of the cost was far below what 
afterwards proved to. be the true esti- 
mate. Well, Sir, it is a totally different 
thing to say that it is difficult to form 
a total estimate of the expenses of a 
work which is going to be spread over 
a large number of years, and to say 
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that it is difficult to estimate the money 
which you are going to spend in one 
year. The difficulty which we had in 
estimating the Keyham Extension was, 
as my hon. Friend knows quite well, 
that the designs for the extension, ana 
the quantities could not be got out, and 
it was only intended to be in the nature 
of a very rough estimate, but when once 
the quantities of a particular work have 
been taken out and the plans made and 
the whole extent of the expenditure from 
year to year has been closely examined, 
I think Parliament is entitled to expect 
that, in introducing a Bill of this charac- 
ter, fairly accurate estimates of the ex- 
penditure of the year should be placed 
in the schedule of the Bill. . Therefore, I 
think we must pass by that excuse. The 
Civil Lord was very liberal in his admis- 
sions, that the progress had been disap- 
pointingly slow, and I hope I shall not 
press him unduly, but, as the works are 
of enormous importance to the strength, 
and I might almost say to the existence 
of the Empire—because, upon their com- 
pletion depends our state of preparation 
for any crisis that may come upon us, or 
any hostilities in which we may be un- 
fortunately engaged—I cannot refrain 
from pressing home the various instances 
of short expenditure under this Act. I 
will take, first, what, from the very out- 
set, has been especially interesting to the 
House—namely, the works of Gibraltar. 
I will not weary the House by taking each 
head separately, but there are three 
heads of expenditure, and the total esti- 
mated cost of the works under those three 
heads, is the large sum of £4,370,000. 
Of that sum it was estimated that there 
would be an expenditure in 1897-98 of 
£720,000, but the actual expenditure was 
£317,000. It was not 25 per cent., 
but 56 per cent. short of what 
ought to have been expended. I 
need hardly remind the Committee 
of the enormous importance of this 
work. It is necessary that our ships 
at anchor at Gibraltar should be pro- 
tected from torpedoes, that the coaling 
station should be protected, and that 
there should be docks and a properly 
equipped dockyard for the repair of 
our ships in time of war. It is a 
ase of the greatest urgency, and yet 
up to the 3lst March only £317,000 
had been spent on these works. [ 
should also like to ask the Civil Lord as 
to the delay which has arisen in ordering 
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the Titan cranes, which were necessary 
for the work on the mole. I have been 
informed by an hon. Friend who visited 
Gibraltar not very long ago that at the 
time he was there he heard from a very 
high authority that those cranes had not 
even been ordered. We have heard they 
have been ordered since, but why the 
work should be delayed for the want of 
these cranes, which are absolutely 
necessary for it, we do not know, and we 
should demand some explanation. Ihope 
I shall not be accused of Party spirit if 
1 remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
af there had been a shortcoming of 56 
per cent. upon such an important work 
as this at Gibraltar when a Liberal 
Government was in power we should 
have had some very severe criticism from 
the Bench from which I addressed the 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman told 
us the other day that the scheduled time 
of completion, 1899-1900, would be kept, 
except in the case of the commercial 
mole, which would be finished a year 
later. I heard the statement with great 
pleasure together with some anxiety. I 


cannot help thinking that the hon. 
Gentleman is a little too sanguine. 
Toe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 


RALTY (Mr. J. AvusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): I do not wish the 
hon. Gentleman to have any misconcep- 
tion as to what I did say. I did not give 
any promise or hold out any expectation 
that the dates I gave would see the final 
touches put upon the works. When 
speaking of the completion of the works 
1 referred to the time at which they 
would give an effective defence. 


Sir C. DILKE: How about the docks? 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : I did 
not refer to them at all. 


*Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I 
was a little afraid, I listened very care- 
fully, but it seemed too good to be true, 
especially with regard to the docks. I 
should like to have a clear statement 
from the hon. Gentleman of what 
he has reason to expect; first, as to 
whether the defences of the harbour, 
with the exception of the commercial 
Mole, will be finished at the time stated 
in the schedule, when the docks will 
be ready for use, and when the dock- 
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yard will be in a finished state? [| sup- 
pose the dockyard will be ready before 
the docks can be used, but I should like 
to have an explanation upon each of these 
heads as to each of these works. Then 
with regard to Portland, the protection 
of the anchorage and coaling station 
there is most urgent. The estimated 
cost of the harbour is £630,000, and the 
date of completion is 1900-1. The esti- 
mated expenditure for 1897-98 was 
£200,000, and yet we find by the return 
that only £50,000 has been expended— 
short of what 


75 per cent. we 
ought to have expended there. The 
right hon. Gentleman informed the 


House that the completion will be a year 
late, but consoles himself by saying that 
in December, 1899, the defences of the 
harbour should be complete. I regret 
that such an important work should be 
a year late, and I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what he really 
means when he states that the defences 
of the harbour will be completed in 18991 
Does he mean more than that they will 
be raised to low-water level, or does 
he mean that they will be actually com- 
pleted? I am afraid after December, 
1899, there will still remain much 
important work to be done. Now, with 
regard to Dover, the works are of special 
importance. We know that that is the 
only harbour where ships could be safely 
anchored between the Medway on the one 
hand, and Portsmouth Harbour on the 
other, in time of war. £200,000 
is provided for the current year’s 
expenditure, and it is really melan- 
choly to look at the results at 
Dover. There we are not 25 per cent. 
or 35 per cent. short of the expenditura 
we ought to have made, but 94 per cent. 
Only £12,000 has been expended out 
of £200,000. The hon. Gentleman 
has informed the House that the 
contractor is under penalties if he cannot 
complete the whole of the harbour in 
1908. That is satisfactory to hear, but 
T am afraid we cannot attach the im- 
portance which we used to the liability 
on the part of the contractor to penal- 
ties, and I hope my hon. Friend 
will give some further explanation as to 
his certainty that this work will be com- 
pleted by schedule time. Another im- 
portant question is the deepening of 
harbour approaches, for which the total 
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estimate is £960,000, and in last year’s 
Act £200,000 was provided, and yet 
only £64,000 has been actually expended, 
whilst in the previous year £183,000 
had been spent. We want an explana- 
tion how it comés that so much less has 
been done than in the preceding year. I 
am prepared to accept the explanation 
with regard to the Keyham extension 
works. I understand the contractor, 
who is one of the largest we have, is a 
man of great resources and does not 
need to claim the instalments as a small 
contractor is anxious to do, but that itis 
expected that the work will be finished 
by scheduled time. Passing to Hong 
Kong, the First Lord, in his printed state- 
ment, said that the funds for the dock- 
yard extension were in hand, but the ne- 
yotiations for the acquisition of necessary 
land had been unexpectedly delayed and 
prolonged, and the Admiralty were not 
yet in possession of the land required 
from the War Office and private owners. 
With regard to the War Office, this is 
another of those many instances of the 
extraordinary delay which occurs in every 
Department of the Government when 
dealing with another Department of the 
same Government upon a business matter 
which, in the case of two business men, 
would be settled in a few minutes. I 
could mention a case in which a diffi- 
culty existed for years between two De- 
partments. As soon as it was taken up 
by the Prime Minister of the day as 
arbitrator it was settled by him, to the 
great relief of both Departments, in an 
extremely short time. And now we 
have this patented invention known as 
the “Committee of Defence,” with the 
Duke of Devonshire at its head. Why, if 
the Secretary of State for War and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty can- 
not themselves personally arrive at 
any arrangement in this important 
matter of having proper dockyard accom- 
modation at Hong Kong, should not the 
Duke of Devonshire be called in? At all 
events I think we are entitled to a better 
explanation than has_ been given. 
Now, I am going to make an admission 
to the hon. Gentleman, and it is 
this: I am not quite certain that the 
delay in this case may not have some 
permanent advantage. There is one 
question which I hope the First Lord 
of the Admiralty will very carefully con- 
sider, and it is whether it may not be 
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very much better to have a large exten- 
sion on the mainland, and to make 
arrangements there at Kowloon, rather 
than at Hong Kong. I do not wish my- 
self to express any confident opinion 
on that vexed question, but I do 
hope that no contrary opinion will be 
expressed by the representatives of 
the Admiralty on the present occa- 
sion until, at least, they have had 
an opportunity of a conference with 
the First Lord’s predecessor, Lord 
Spencer, who has recently visited Hong 
Kong, and who is exceedingly anxious that 
the subject should be most carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the best informa- 
tion. It is difficult to lay too great 
stress on the necessity of improving 
the resources of Hong Kong for the re- 
pair and refit of the increased fleet in 
the Far East, and I would ask what is 
being done, in the meantime, to enable 
the Commodore and the dockyard to 
cope with these repairs. In _ spite 
of the delay in obtaining the land 
at Hong Kong, there is a large sum 
down for Hong Kong. It was intended 
to spend £100,000, and £81,000 it is 
anticipated will be spent in the cur- 
rent year. I should be glad if the Civil 
Lord could give us a little information 
where this money goes, if the land is not 
secured. And now, Sir, I pass on to 
one point more, and it is with respect 
to the building of the college at Dart 
mouth for the naval cadets. Here, 
again, a similar question arises, because 
we are told in the First Lord’s statement 
that the Admiralty have not yet been 
put in possession of the land. Well, 
£40,000 out of an estimate for the year of 
£100,000 will apparently have been spent 
up to the 3lst March. I think that 
needs explanation. With respect to the 
college, I have one or two questions to 
ask. I do not know how far the plans 
are completed, but it is usual in cases 
of this sort to give Members of Parlia- 
ment an opportunity themselves of judg- 
ing. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
will agree with me that it is desirable 
that we should have that opportunity. 
There are one or two matters which I 
shall scrutinise with a good deal of in- 
terest. I should like to know whether 
the headmaster—I venture to call him 
“headmaster,” though he is nominally 
“chaplain ”—will reside in the building, 
whether the assistant masters will also 
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reside there, and whether they will be 
brought into close contact with the life 
of the boys in the same manner that 
masters in the public schools are? I 
should also like to know what are the 
proposed arrangements for teaching and 
discipline, the course of studies, and the 
exact position of the teachers and the 
Naval officers in relation to the boys. 
Now, Sir, I have only to apologise to the 
Committee for detaining them so long. 
I have gone through the items which, I 
think, require explanation, and I hope 
that in the course of the Debate light 
will be thrown upon these matters. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE : The noble Lord 
the Member for York, in his statement 
made earlier in the evening, attached con- 
siderable importance to one or two points 
which have the entire concurrence of my- 
self and of a very large number of people 
outside this House. He pointed out that 
the present organisation of the Board of 
Admiralty, although it gives, by his 
admission and by my admission, suc- 
cessful results, is at the present time an 
organisation with regard to the perma- 
nence of which we have no security what+ 
ever. The Civil Lord of the late Govern- 
ment, the hon. Member for Dundee, made 
a statement with regard to the present 
duties of the First Naval Lord, in the 
Debate which took place in the last 
Parliament, which was absolutely satis- 
factory to myself and the noble Lord 
the Member for York ; satisfactory, that 
is, as regards what was the then con- 
dition, and satisfactory, we believe, as 
regards what is the existing condition. 
So long as the First Naval Lord retainy 
his position, his great services and hizh 
repute are a guarantee that the system 
will be worked to produce the best. re- 
sults. But we have no security for the 
continuance of the present system; it 
could be changed at any moment. In- 
deed, it has been changed sometimes 
before without our knowledge. The 
duties of the Board are supposed 
to be a matter which concerns only 
the working of the Board itself, and 
what we must insist upon—and shall in- 
insist upon until we get it—is something 
like security for the permanence of the 
existing system. Now, Sir, having said 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 
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that in support of the observations that 
fell from the noble Lord the Member 
for York, I wish to add one word also in 
support of what he said with regard to 
the Committee of the Cabinet and its 
working. Of course,, it is a delicate 
matter to talk about in this House, but 
the example which the noble Lord gave 
to this House, and the example which 
was given to us in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who preceded him, show the 
House the need there is for continuous 
vigilance upon this subject. The whole 
series of disputes between the Army and 
the Navy are fatal to the efficiency of both 
Services if in time of war they continue 
to exist. They may be fewer in num- 
ber, there may be less dissatisfaction 
than there was in former years, but the 
examples which have been given go to 
show that the friction which used to 
exist continues, although it may continue 
in a less degree. Well, the Civil Lord 
shakes his head; but, Sir, these small 
instances are only a type of a larger 
difficulty which would occur in case of 
war. What the country really wants to 
know is, whether they have any security, 
in the event of war breaking out at the 
present time, that we should stand better 
in relation to the Services than we stood 
in the time of the Crimean War. 
As for the Malta instance, I can- 
not help thinking that the sub. 
marine operations in connection with the 
coaling stations and the naval ports 
ought to be, as they are in the case 
of every other country, under the con- 
trol of the Admiralty, and not of the 
War Office. I pass on to the question 
which has formed the subject of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me. In the last portion of his 
observations he laid considerable stress 
upon what he thinks the immense 


importance of the docks at Hong 
Kong, in relation to the present 


risks of war. I should not be 
in order in alluding to the relative im- 
portance of the position of Hong Kong, 
as compared with docks in the northern 
portion of the Chinese Sea; but, un- 
doubtedly, the positions with regard to 
which there is the greatest urgency are 
the positions of docks in the neigh- 
bourhood of those stations where naval 
engagements might be expected in the 
case of war. As regards this, I cannot 
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but think that some position in the 
North would be of greater importance than 
Hong Kong, which lies too far South now 
that Russia has come into possession of 
the docks at Port Arthur. With regard to 
Gibraltar, there is no difference of opinion 
as to the importance of docks there. 
Not only successive Governments, but 
everyone who has considered the subject 
comes to the conclusion that the dock- 
yard extension at Gibraltar is essential 
to this country. The right hon. Baronet 
who has spoken has pointed out how 
great the delay has been in the prosecu- 
tion of these works, and the explanation 
put forward by thg Civil Lord is the ad- 
mission that there probably will be delay 
in consequence of the shortness of ex- 
penditure. The cause of that shortness, 
whatever it may be, has the result that 
these docks will be delayed. The right 
hon. Baronet has said that the construc- 
tion of these docks is a matter of great 
urgency, and that the main portion of 
the policy with regard to these naval 
defence works is a course which was 
entered upon by the Government of 
which he was a Member. Unfortunately, 
the late Civil Lord in a recent discussion 
went a little bit out of his way with 
regard to the commencement of those 
operations, particularly at Gibraltar, and 
as regards the Naval Works Act gene- 
rally. Now, Sir, I am not concerned to 
defend the Navy League which he at- 
tacked, for I am not a member of that 
body, but I am_ bound to say 
that the recognition by the Admiralty 
of the necessity for these docks cannot 
be credited to the action of either Party 
in the State. I do not know who was 
the first to do so, but I know that I took 
this matter up as long ago as 1888, and 
there were others who took it up before. 
I say it was pressure from men like the 
hon. Member for Belfast and many others 
which first forced this matter upon the 
Admiralty, aud this was the cause of the 
Admiralty taking up the matter. I do 
not think that my hon. Friend was 
quite justified in claiming absolutely for 
his Administration the policy of the 
Naval Works Act, but to whoever the 
credit for the inception of these docks 
is due no one now differs with respect 
to their importance, because everyone 
admits that it is a matter of first-class 
importance that all the accommodation 
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possible should be secured at the right 
spot for the refitting of ships which may 
be knocked about in a great naval engage- 
ment. I am bound to say that the cause 
of the delay in proceeding with these 
docks is a matter calling for a very full 
—indeed, a perfectly clear explanation 
from the Admiralty. If this delay in 
Gibraltar were to be taken by itself, if it 
were a short expenditure which had oc- 
curred only there, no doubt we should be 
more willing to accept any easy excuse 
which might be made with regard to it 
than we can under the circumstances cf 
the present case, but here we find short 
expenditure in the works everywhere. If 
I call special attention to this case at 
Gibraltar, it is only because it is the 
most important and the most pressing of 
all, and not because in any sense it stands 
by itself. Now, Sir, I hope that the Civil 
Lord in the statement he will make to 
the House will be especially definite upon 
this matter. He must have a great deal 
to say to defend the shortness of expen- 
diture with regard to naval works gene- 
rally, and particularly with regard to this 
Gibraltar case. The matter is one of 
such enormous importance that I hope 
he will say exactly what progress has 
been made with the construction of these 
docks, and when he expects to be able to 
complete them, reference to both of which 
facts is entirely omitted from the state- 
ment he made on the 11th of this month. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: With 
regard to the expenditure on naval 
works, I am not surprised that I am 
asked for some further explanation, but 
in anything I have to say to the Com- 
mittee, and in any opinion the Com- 
mittee may form upon the subject, if I 
might ask to be allowed to do so, I should 
wish to keep the two questions entirely 
disinct. There is a question of the 
accuracy of the Estimates submitted to 
the House, and there is a question of the 
progress which has actually been made 
or which is being made with the works. 
It may well be that in some cases we 
may have failed altogether to approxi- 
mate to the expenditure which we esti- 
mated, and yet I think I have shown, and 
will show to the House again, that the 
work has progressed satisfactorily, and 
that there has been no great delay in the 
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completion of what we have undertaken. 
Sir, I think that the right hon. Baronet 
the late Financial Secretary attached less 
importance than I do, or than he did 
when he was on the Board of Admiralty, 
to the desirability of securing that there 
should be no delay in the work on the 
score of deficiency of money, and that 
we always have as much money as can 
usefully be spent in the year; and while 
it is perfectly true that the expenditure 
was intended to provide for works of a per- 
manent character, which might be fairly 
spread over a number of years, yet an- 
other reason, and I think a not less im- 
portant one, is that under the ordinary 
Votes of the year it was impossible to 
provide money to allow the works to pro- 
ceed without check. That being so, it is 
always the policy of the Board of Admi- 
ralty to estimate widely the possible ex- 
penditure that they might incur within 
the year upon these works, and to make 
certain that they had provided themselves 
with sufficient money to carry those 
works on continuously without check or 
delay. I regard the sum which I took 
under the schedule of this Act rather as 
a Vote on account of the great works 
which the country desires to see pressed 
on with all the zeal which we can put in 
them than as an Estimate of the expen- 
diture which could be incurred within the 
financial year. [Sir U. Kay-Suurtie- 


worTH: Will you look at the words of 
the schedule’} On one _ occasion, 
and I regret I did not do it last 


Session, I purposely altered the words 
of the Schedule in order to avoid any mis- 
conception. I altered the words from 
“Estimated expenditure for the year” to 
the words “amount to be provided under 
this Act,” and I think anybody who bears 
in mind the speech I made last year will 
see that I carefully guarded myself 
against pretending that the full amount 
of money which we took would be ex- 
pended within the year. There is every 
reason why, when you are carrying out 
work under the ordinary Vote, you should 
adjust your Estimate as near as possible 
to the expenditure. The money that you 
take under your Votes has got to be pro- 
vided by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his Budget arrangements, and if that 
money is raised but not expended, then 
you have taken money out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets which might have been 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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left there very much to their advantage, 
We are not raising the money until it 
becomes due, and the fact that we pro- 
vided ourselves with powers to spend 
great sums of money does not imply that 
that money will be raised until the ex- 
penditure is actually incurred and hag 
actually to be met. Now, Sir, I think 
the Committee will see from what I have 
said that I admit the Estimate we framed 
was a very wide one, and that it was after 
all—when allowance had been made—a 
too sanguine one, has been shown by the 
very much less sum which we have actu- 
ally spent. Having said so much on the 
general question, I come to the items 
which were taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the late Financial Secretary, 
and two of which were discussed in 
greater detail by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean. He 
took the case of Gibraltar, and he said 
he thought that of all the works included 
in the Schedule of the Act, Gibraltar and 
Hong Kong are the two most important, 
while the late Financial Secretary picked 
out Dover as the most important. 


*Sm CHARLES DILKE: Gibraltar, dis- 
tinctly; but I certainly regard Hong 
Kong as a very doubtful illustration. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
right hon. Baronet spoke of Gibraltar as 
the most important. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said that special im- 
portance attached to Dover. Now, Sir, 
it is a very curious curcumstance ‘with 
regard to this matter, as pcinted out by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, that the Gibraltar 
Dockyard Extension is really the creation 
of this House, and that in itself is an ex- 
planation of the delay which has taken 
place, and which must take place in the 
pletion of these works. The late 
Government, when they brought for- 
ward their original Naval Works Bill, 
proposed to construct a single dock at 
Gibraltar and to make no alteration in 
the existing dock. In consequence of the 
discussion in this House the single dock 
grew, in the Naval Works Bill, to the 
expression “dock or docks,” and the pre- 
sent Board had, therefore, to consider 
how they could create an efficient dock- 
yard with works at Gibraltar. That 
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totally altered the scheme of work 
at Gibraltar. It would have been 
possible to proceed with a single 
dock, but it was not in the nature 
of things—as anybody who has examined 
the plans which were put before the 
House could see—possible to proceed 
with a single dock, built either economi- 
cally or wisely, when it had become part 
of a larger dockyard extension, including 
three docks. The only site on which we 
could place these decks is the site of the 
present dockyard, and we cannot get 
seriously to work with these docks until 
we have produced a new dock, and to do 
that we have to reclaim what is at pre- 
sent water, and make solid ground out 
of the sea. Under these circumstances, 
the Committee will understand that it is 
not possible for the large scheme which 
the Board of Admiralty are now carrying 
out, which will cost something over 
£2,500,000, to be completed in the time 
originally thought sufficient for a single 
dock. I have been very much pressed by 
both right hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken from the opposite Benches to 
give out a definite date for the completion 
of these docks. Sir, I hope they will not 
insist that I should do so. If they do 
insist. I shall be bound to give them the 
best date Ican ; but I feel that under the 
present circumstances I should be speak- 
ing at agreat disadvantage. I hope they 
will wait until, we have completed our 
contract for works at Gibraltar before 
forcing me to answer as to the time at 
which those docks will be completed. 
*Sir_ U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 1 
suggested that the information might be 
viven later. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : I am 
glad he will be content with that. I can 
only say that we will do our utmost to 





get them complete as early as possible. 
The Board of Admiralty are quite as 
conscious as anybody else could be of the 
importance of having those docks for the 
use of Her Majesty’s Fleet. The late 
Financial Secretary has askcd as to why 
the Titan cranes necessary for the work 
on the Mole have been ordered so late, 
and why the work has been delayed by 
the neglect of the Admiralty to order 
these cranes earlier. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s question proceeded on a 
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misapprehension of fact. The work will 
not be delayed by the non-delivery of the 
Titan cranes. There has been very 
serious delay indeed in the delivery of 
part of the machinery, and what course 
the Admiralty will have to take in conse- 
quence of that will be a matter for very 
careful consideration when the proper 
time comes. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I 
spoke, not of the delay in delivering, but 
of the delay in ordering. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
right hon. Gentleman will see, when I 
have finished my sentence, that the 
cranes will be delivered as soon as the 
Admiralty have any hope of being able 
to make full use of them. The result of 
the delay in delivering the biock-making 
plant is that we found it would not be 
possible to keep the three cranes we have 
ordered in continuous work in laying 
blocks. Under these circumstances—and 
the Committee will see how much alive 





the Admiralty are to the importance of 
proceeding with these works—we have 
decided to alter the construction of the 
part that remained to be finished of the 
Mole extension, so as to make it a rubble- 
mound extension instead of a concrete 
block extension. We will thus have suffi- 
cient blocks to keep the Titan cranes in 
continuous and full work as_ soon 


as they are delivered and placed 
in position at Gibraltar. The noble 
Lord the Member for York credited 


me the other day with the statement that 
Gibraltar would be complete as a naval 
base in the time scheduled in the Act. 
That was not my statement, and my ad- 
mission that the dockyard extension 
would take a considerably longer time 
will show that I never meant to imply 
anything of the kind. What I did say 
was that the defence of the harbour would 
be complete by the scheduled time, and 
that would apply equally, or nearly so, to 
the commercial Mole. Comment has been 
made on the great deficiency of expendi- 
ture as compared with the provision of 
money in the case of Portland. There is 
a special reason for that, because the Ad- 
miralty at the beginning of the year put 
the completion of these works out to con- 
tract, and the contractor had to take 
over from the Admiralty the whole of the 
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machinery, and the payment of the 
machinery had to be deducted from the 
first payments he received. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite spoke of the 
special importance of the completion of 
Dover Harbour. Personally, I wish that 
view had been taken by the House of 
Commons many years ago, but, unless my 
memory misleads me, Dover Harbour is 
not actually in the first Naval Works Bill 
as the right hon. Gentleman introduced 
it. It was inserted in the Amendment 
in Committee. 


*Srr_ U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: I 

beg pardon, No expenditure was in- 
curred in the first year ; but, if the hon. 
Gentleman will inquire at the Admiralty, 
he will find that, from the very incep- 
tion of the Naval Works Bill Dover was 
one of the principal points contemplated 
by the Board of Admiralty. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: No 
expenditure was provided ; but you cannot 
begin the harbour, you cannot begin 
your plans until you get the expenditure. 
The first thing you want to do is to make 
borings and take soundings. It was an 
extraordinary thing, if Dover Harbour 
was from the inception regarded as_ of 
special importance, that money was not 
taken in order to provide for surveys in 
the first Naval Works Act. Dover Har- 
bour affords excellent illustration 
of the fact I have tried more than once 


an 


to impress upon the Committee, and must 
impress upon it once again, that this 
shortage of expenditure does not mean 
We had hoped the 
contractor would have been able to get 
to work comparatively early in the year, 
but this hope has not been fulfilled. The 
fact is I have underestimated the length 
of time it takes to fulfil all the pre- 
liminary operations connected with vast 
engineering works of this kind _ before 
tenders could be invited or a contract 
accepted. But, though the expenditure 
is a@ mere nothing during the present 
financial year upon this work, yet the con- 
tractor has bound himself under penalties 
to complete the work within the scheduled 
time. The expenditure on dredging is 
less this year than last, because we have 
diverted two dredgers to do dredging 


delay in the works. 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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work which it was thought necessary to 
carry out at Bermuda and Malta; but 
still I have every hope that the dredging 
programme will be completed very closely 
to scheduled time. Whilst I am reluctant 
to increase our own dredging plant, which 
is very expensive, and will be more than 
we shall need when once these great 
works are done, I am equally reluctant 
to go to a contractor, because all expe- 
rience proves that dredging work done by 
contract is one of the most extravagant 
operations we can well carry out. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of the delay 
which had arisen in getting possession of 
land at Hong-Kong. The Admiralty de- 
sired to get possession of land there; 
some of it belonged to the War Office 
and some to private owners. The land 
which belongs to private owners we have 
asked the Colonial Office, through the 
Governor, to secure for us. I hope 
very shortly we may be placed in 
possession of it. Some delay has oc- 
curred because, unfortunately, one of the 
owners died while negotiations were going 
on, and nothing more can be done until 
his representatives return to this 
country. With regard to the War Office, 
I think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for York misunderstood — the 
nature of the delays which have taken 
place. There is, I think I may say, no 
friction between the War Office and the 
Admiralty on this matter. We have 
asked the War Office to transfer to us 
certain property, and they are making in- 
quiries as to what land they will buy, and 
what it will cost to put up _ barracks 
necessary to replace the barracks they 
have to hand over to us. I am not sur- 
prised if it takes some time to gather 
that information. The hon. Member for 
York asked what was being done to meet 
the present needs of Hong Kong. The 
most pressing need of that yard is an 
extension of space, and more room for 
machinery. I am in hopes that we have 
dlready agreed with the War Office with 
regard to the price of the barracks to be 
transferred, and I am hopeful we shall 
come to an arrangement with the owners 
of the private property. In that case we 
shall have at once a great addition to the 
space available at Hong Kong for build- 
ings. The right hon. Gentleman the late 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
asked me about the plans for the Naval 
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College at Dartmouth. Those sketches 
are, at the present time, before the Board 
of Admiralty, and I hope before very long 
they may receive the general approval of 
the Board. When the plans are de- 
finitely decided upon I shall be delighted 
to place them within reach of Members, 
so that they may examine them. I am 
sure the Committee will agree with me 
that it would be impracticable to take 
the whole 670 Members of the House into 
our confidence in the preparation of these 
plans, and listen to the good advice we 
might receive from every Member inter- 
ested in the internal arrangements, or 
the artistic design. As regards the 
further question of naval instruction, I 
may say, generally, that the system ot 
education that carried on in the 
Britannia is not in any way jeopardised 
by our decision to establish a naval col- 
leze. Whatever alterations have been 
made in the educational system would 
have been made if no college had been 
proposed, and the college would have 
been proposed if no alteration had been 
made in the educational system. We do 
not propose to make any alterations in 
the position of naval instructors, or of 
anyone else, merely because the instruc- 
tion is transferred from a ship afloat to 
a college on shore. Sir, I think I have 
answered sufficiently fully the various 
questions put tome. I come back, in con- 
clusion, to the statement which I made 
to the House the other night. I admit 
that, in regard to the initial difficulties 
and initial progress of many of these 
works, we have experienced great dis 
appointment, and the delay has been 
longer than anything I anticipated. But, 
Sir, I repeat that, as regards the most 
important of the works, and their useful- 
ness, there will, I think, be no material 
delay, and, in some cases, at any rate, 
there will be an actual advance upon 
schedule time presented to Parliament. 
The Beard of Admiralty are doing every- 
thing in their power to press on these 
works as rapidly as possible, and they 
will continue to do so. If we have erred 
at all, it has been in taking too generous 
aview of the rapidity of progress in the 
early stages of construction ; we have not 
erred in reference to the dates at which 
these works would come into use by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dundee) : 
I understand that this Vote has been put 
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down to-nigat mainly for the purpose of 
allowing an explanation to be made, and 
a discussion to take place on the delay 
in the progress in the naval works, and, 
in anything I have to say, I shall limit 
myself to this question. I have already 
had an opportunity of stating to the 
Committee the impression which the evi- 
dence of last year and the year before 
made on my mind, and I do not think it 
necessary to enlarge on that question 
now, more especially as the late Financial 
Secretary expounded thet delay in detail. 
I have listened to the statement of the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, who has just 
spoken, and I am bound to admit that 
the hon. Member has made the very best 
case that could be made for the Admi- 
ralty on this matter. Whether it is en- 
tirely satisfactory or not is a question I 
shall be candid enough to refer to the 
hon. Member himself, in the full expecta- 
tion that he will be candid enough to 
answer. The hon. Member said, or I 
understood him to say, that, on the 
whole, the works were progressing satis- 
factorily. I do not think the House or 
the country can be expected to accept a 
general proposition like that. The im- 
pression made by a comparison of the 
figures, that a delay of 35 per cent. of 
these most urgent works is not to be 
relieved by a general statement that, on 
the whole, the works have been progress- 
ing setisfactorily. Nor can I adopt the 
hon. Gentleman’s explanation that it was 
the preliminary difficulties that had 
caused the delay. Preliminary difficul- 
ties, no doubt, are responsible for some 
delay, but how can it be initial difficulties 
in reference to a naval policy which is 
already represented by three Acts of Par- 
liament, and which ought to be ex- 
pounded, but for this delay, in a fourth 
Act? I am entitled to say that the 
policy is not new, because I know the 
policy that was represented in the first 
Naval Works Act. I took care to inform 
the House, when they accepted that Act, 
that it was only the beginning of a pro- 
gramme, and that they must look for 
further additions before they could say 
what the programme was. On this ques. 
tion of the Naval Works Act let me put 
the position before the House in another 
way. Last year the House passed 2@ 
Naval Works Act which was intended to 
apply for one year; that is to be an 
annual Act. But what is the result? The 
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delay which the hon. Gentleman 50 | pins his faith far more than I should, 
ingeniously endeavours to explain in | have expected him to do——{Sir (, 


detail as the result of technical difficul- 
ties has been such that the Act of last 
year, which was intended by the Govern- 
ment to be a one-year Act, becomes a 
two-years’ Act. There is another point in 
this connection to which I wish to refer. 
The Civil Lord has said to-night, and not 
for the first time, that the proposed ex- 
penditure is not to be taken as an Esti- 
mate for the year, but as an Estimate for 
16 months. But, Sir, I find that 
in the Act of 1897-98 the figures are 
given, not for 16 months, but for 12 
months. The hon. Gentleman’s explana- 
tion can hardly satisfy the House. One 
advantage of having an annual Bill is 
that, as new subjects mature in the mind 
of the Admiralty, they can be placed in 
the schedule, and explained to the House. 
We are not going to have that advantage 
this year; but the question is, are we 
to assume now that the programme of the 
Admiralty, in respect of naval works, is 
exhausted. [Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN : 
The hon. Member must not assume that.] 
What I was assuming was whether we are 
to take it that there is nothing more this 
year, and, therefore, we shall have to 
wait another year before we can finally 
ascertain whether the programme of the 
Admiralty is to be carried out or not. Now, 
Sir, a great deal that was extremely in- 
teresting was told us by the hon. Gentle 
man about Gibraltar. But there was 
one thine which gave me more satisfac- 
ticn than anything else he said. He said, 
“Good progress is being made with the 
mole.” Now, Sir, I venture to submit to 
the Committee that as between docks 
and moles the urgency and importance is 
with the mole, and nothing has pleased 
me more than that assurance from the 
hon. Gentleman that that part of the 
work, though not scientifically, or orna- 
mentally, or practically complete, is up 
to a business level—it is going on, and 
that is a matter on which I congratulate 
him and congratulate the Admiralty. I 
have on various occasions had something 
to say to the right hon. Baronet about 
the credit to be assigned for this great 
piece of Naval policy to various elements 
in the country, and I have ventured to 
ceny, not so much in respect to Gibraltar, 
but in respect to absolutely everything 
else that the Navy League, to which ho 


Mr. Edmund Robertson. 


Duxz: I thought the attack on the Navy 
‘League was unfair.| I only said that the 


| Navy League had nothing to do with the 


matter. Knowing the history of this 
policy I can say that even in respect 
to Gibraltar there was not a suggestion 
of the slightest utility which came from 
the Navy League. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE: The Navy 
League was not in existence at the time, 
but pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Admiralty with regard to Gibraltar 
by many individuals, and then by a depu- 
tation of Members of this House before 
the Navy League came into existence. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Well, 
they afterwards became the Navy League. 
But apart from the Navy League, take that 
outside agitation which he speaks of. 
I deny that it gave any stimulus, or that 
there was any beneficial suggestion from 
them either with respect to Gibraltar or 
anywhere else. The first suggestion made 
about Gibraltar came in the form of a 
question addressed to me, which question 
was : How many docks are there in Gib- 
raltar, and how many are wet docks, and 
how many are dry ones? 


*Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: May 
[ interrupt the hon. Member for a 
moment, because he is making a state 
ment which he is not quite certain of. 
I know for a fact that the Commanders. 
in-Chief of the Mediterranean have year 
after year written officially to the Admi- 
ralty calling attention to the fact that 
Gibraltar was useless except as a Naval 
base, and that it was not efficient as a 
Naval base. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner, Chairman of 
Ways and Means, resumed the Chair.] 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I can 
confirm in every respect the ac- 
curacy of the statement made by 
the noble and gallant Lord, _ but 
that is not the agitation to which 
I was referring at all. The Admi- 
ralty in this matter, as in any other 
matter, proceeded mainly upon Naval 
opinion, and I am perfectly well aware 
that certain representations had been 
made for a long period and were finally 
carried into effect in the Naval Works 
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Bill of 1893. It is not much use at this 
time of day disputing upon a policy of 
this sort, but I want to vindicate the 
statement I have made before from the 
attack made by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean. Now, 
there is only one other point, and that is 
a matter of fact, about which I want to 
say a word or two. I understand that 
the Civil Lord suggested that the works 
at Dover formed no part of the policy of 
the Admiralty embodied in the Naval 
Works Act ,1893—that Dover was not in 
the original prospection of that policy. 
(Mr. Avsten CHAMBERLAIN: Yes, I did say 
chat, but it was a mistake.] That makes it 
unnecessary, then, for me to say anything 
more. While I should have been glad to 
have had the opportunity of supporting 
another Naval Works Bill, I have to 
express my thanks to the Government 
for the opportunity they have afforded 
us of this discussion to-night. This dis- 
cussion was the main reason why this 
Vote was put down, and, perhaps, we 
shall have an opportunity later on of 
reverting again to the subject. But 1 
should like to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty now, as I see he has come 
back to the House, whether I am right 
in supposing that it was only for the 
purpose of having a discussion on the 
Naval Works Act that Vote 12 was put 
down to-night. I hope he does not mean 
to take Vote 12 to-night. If Vote 12 
was allowed to slip through at so early 
a period of the Séssion as this, we should 
find afterwards, as we did before, that 
it was a great mistake, and that ques- 
tions which should have been raised could 
not be raised, because the Votes to which 
those questions specifically referred had 
passed, and Vote 12, containing the First 
Lord’s salary, had passed also, and, there- 
fore, no general opportunity would be 
left for discussion. I remember on a 
previous occasion the hon. and gallant 
Admiral below the Gangway rebuked me 
severely afterwards for allowing the Vote 
to pass unchallenged. I want to put 
before the First Lord this consideration. 
Tt is most unusual to attempt to take 
Vote 12 at this period of the Session. 
It is the controlling Vote of the Esti- 
mates. Everything can be raised upon 
the salary of the First Lord, a general 
could take place upon it, 
and I will appeal to him in justice to 


discussion 
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the House—he has dealt most fairly with 
the Estimates on this and on all previous 
occasions—that he will not attempt to 
take Vote 12 to-night, but that he will 
be satisfied to proceed with some other 
Vote, so as to preserve to the House and 
the Committee the power of controlling 
figures which it has always reserved to 
itself the right to control. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 


RALTY: I do not think that the 
hon. Gentleman is correct in saying 


that Vote 12 is always postponed too late 
in the Session. It was taken in its regu- 
lar order last year, and again this year 
it has come in its regular order. I put 
this Vote down to-night for the purpose 
of giving an opportunity to hon. Mem- 
bers of fully discussing these questions. 
We have two hours yet before us, and I 
hope that will be sufficient, and even if 
it were postponed to next Friday I do 
not think the hon. Gentleman would gain 
much by that. I will accede this much 
—that Vote 8 shall be reserved to a later 
time of the Session ; I think that ought 
to meet the ideas of the hon. Gentleman, 
because otherwise it would come to this, 
that we are not to make progress with 
the real Estimates at all. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I 
am afraid I did not make myself 
quite clear to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It is Vote 12 only that 
I want postponed, and that because it 
contains the right hon. Gentleman’s 
salary. What I suggested was that Vote 
12 should be kept back because it 
contains the salary of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. It is not a question of 
an hour. or an hour and a half to-night, 
it is a question of keeping the Vote back 
to a later period of the Session. Usually, 
in my own experience, it has been taken 
in July, and it is very convenient to 
take it in July. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY I think that other hon. 
Members would object to that arrange- 
ment, because I have been asked 
to defer Vote 8. I cannot undertake to 
put Vote 12 off until later on in the Ses- 
sion. 

*ApmirAL FIELD: I did venture to call 
in question the adroitness of the hon. 
Member for Dundee in allowing this Vote 
to pass unchallenged last year, and I 
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share with him in the view that it would 
be convenient to allow the Vote to stand 
over. I know that last year I was very 
anxious to mention some subjects in 
which I was particularly interested, and 
I was barred from so doing because this 
Vote had passed. At any rate, I shall 
have a word or two to say upon this 
Vote before it passes now, as otherwise I 
shall be out of order if I rise later on. 
I am not going to find any fault with 
the hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
in blaming a Public Department for the 
delay in carrying out the works under 
the Naval Works Act; I only wish he 
would blame the right parties. It is not 
the Admiralty which is to blame, but the 
War Office. In the First Lord’s state 
ment last year in regard to Hong Kong 
—which is a very important matter—he 
said— 


Supply. 


“Owing to the length of time occupied in 
communicating with such a distant station, 
and to the necessary negotiations w ith other 
Departments, it has not been found possible to 
commence the work as yet, but it is hoped that 
plans will be shortly presented, and the work 
will then be put in hand without delay.” 


That is a year ago. What do we find to- 
day, or rather the other day, in the First 
Lord’s statement? Almost the very same 
words— 


“Plans are in hand, but the negotiations for 
the acquisition of the necessary land have been 
unexpectedly difficult and prolonged, and the 
Admiralty are not yet in possession of the 
land to be acquired from the War Office and 
private owners.” 


So that the whole fault lies with the 


War Office and not with the Admiralty. 
So I again say, lay the blame on the 


right shoulders. It is a horrible state of 
things that the Naval work of this coun- 
try should be delayed by the slow rate 
in which everything connected with the 
War Office moves, and if the War Office 
would only borrow a little from the 
energy of the Admiralty, it would be 
much better for the public service. There 
is another matter I wish to criticise in 
the First Lord’s statement. In page 75 
of last year’s statement, with regard to 
the arrangements at Plymouth, he says— 


‘The Plymouth Division ranges are also not 
yet available, and the firing of the men has 
still to be carried out at Browndown.” 
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Again, what do they say this year with 
regard to those arrangements— 


“The question of acquiring the necessary 
land for the Plymouth ranges is now under 
the consideration of the War Office, and mean- 
while the Marines of the Plymouth Division 
are still carrying out their firing at the Army 
ranges at Browndown.” 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
War Office were acting with us in the 
negotiations. As my hon. and gallant 
Friend knows, the taking of land under 
compulsory powers is a matter of some 
complication. 


*ApmiraAL FIELD: After that explana- 
tion I will not pursue that matter. Now 
there is another matter which I think 
ought not to be passed over while we are 
upon this Vote. I refer to the overtures 
that have been made to the Admiralty 
to take over or improve the dock accom- 
modation at Auckland, in New Zealand. 
A valuable dock has been built there, at 
the expense of the Colony, at a eost of 
about £300,000, called the Calliope Dock 
because the Calliope was in dock there 
before she went to Samoa, and it was due 
to her being able to take in a supply of 
good New Zealand coal that she was able 
to give so good an account of herself im 
the hurricane at Samoa. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork, Mid): 
It was due to Captain Kane, who was an 
Irishman. 


*ApmiRAL FIELD: Application has beer 
made to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
with regard to this dock; I hold the 
correspondence in my hand. I may re- 
mind the First Lord that there 
precedent for the Admiralty furnishing 
assistance in this way. A _ grant-in-aid 
was given for the construction of a dock 
at Halifax. In Vote 10 TI see there is an 
instalment of £2,050 which is described 
as the “eighth instalment or contribu- 
tion towards new docks at Halifax”; if 
the other instalments were of the like 
amount, that would make nearly £20,000, 
and I do not know whether that is the 
total amount. So that the principle of 
making grants-in-aid has been recognised. 


is 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS any 
MEANS: The hon. Member is not en- 


titled on this Vote to discuss the ques- 
tion of grants-in-aid. 





Admiral Field. 
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*ApmiraL FIELD: As you rule that, 
Sir, I will at once leave the matter. 


Captain G. R. BETHELL (Yorks, E.R., 
Holderness): Last year I drew attention 
to the question of the Bombay dock, west 
of the Commercial dock at Bombay, and 
the First Lord said that that matter 
would not receive consideration——— 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: Order, order! That question 
arises not on this Vote, but on the Vote 
for Works. 


Tue FIRST LORD or ne AD- 
MIRALTY: The discussion that has 
been raised upon this Vote has been 
of rather a general character. Now my 
noble Friend the Member for York wishes 
that the First Lord should be a Secre- 
tary of State. I am perfectly willing to 
remain at the Admiralty without being 
a Secretary cf State. I think on the 
whole the administration of the Ad- 
miralty-—I am not speaking, of course, of 
the present Board—has been generally a 
success, and the system by which the 
First Lord is not so much a Secretary 
of State as part of the government of 
the Navy has worked more satisfactorily 
than the corresponding system in the 
Army. I believe it would be regretted 
by the Naval service if the First Lord 
was made a Secretary of State, not work- 
ing with his Naval colleagues as eol- 
jeagues, but as advisers. Then there 
was a suggestion, I do not know whether 
by my noble Friend or by some other hon. 
Member, that the Admiralty has not the 
same power with reference to honours 
as is enjoyed by the Army. No doubt 
the formal application is passed on 
through the War Office, but the actual 
decision as to the honours to be given, so 
far asitrests at all with the Department, 
rests exclusively with the Admiralty, and 
the War Office is only the channel 
through which the recommendation 
passes. But the honours are not given 
either by the Admiralty or the War Office, 
but by the Crown. They emanate from the 
Sovereign. The Admiralty and the War 
Office are only, as it were, the funnels 
through which the honours pass. That 
might be remedied, but after all itis only 
a formal difficulty, and I would not, for 
the sake of getting over a formal diffi- 
culty of the kind, sacrifice the old consti- 
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tution of the Admiralty, by which the 
First Lord is part of the Admiralty, and, 
as such, takes part in the regular govern- 
ment of the Navy, side by side with pro- 
fessional and naval colleagues. It is a 
system that really I think has worked 
well, and given satisfaction to the Service 
at large. I think my noble Friend him- 
self would be sorry to see the First Lerd 
separated from his Naval colleagues and 
become a Minister in a different direc- 
tion. Then something has been said by 
my noble friend and the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean with reference to the responsibility 
of the Naval members of the Board. 
Now it must be remembered that after 
all it is the Parliamentary Minister who 
must really be held responsible to Par- 
liament for the Estimates and so on, and 
I think it would lead to every kind of 
difficulty if the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty were to present his Estimates to 
the House side by side with the memo- 
randum of the Naval Lords when that 
is presented, so that the House would 
have to discuss whether the view of the 
Naval Lord or that of the First Lord 
should prevail. What we have to do is 
to bring them in together; that is what 
we do now, and that is what I consider 
to be a satisfactory system. The Naval 
Lords and the First Lord agree together, 
but if there should be a kind of conflict 
between them, where would be the re- 
sponsibility of the Ministers! If the 
House voted against the First Lord, the 
only course for the First Lord would be 
to resign, and the Naval Lords would be 
paramoun‘. On the other hand, suppose 
that Parliament (which is quite as prob- 
able) took the line of accenting the view 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, what 
would then be the decision of the Naval 
Lords? They would have to resign. 
[“ No.”] Yes. After they had committed 
themselves to a document which they 
had put before the House, they would 
have no other course but to resign if 
that were rejected. Certainly so long as 
I look upon the work of the system of 
the Admiralty as I do now, it appears to 
me that it is the only system compatible 
with Parliamentary government, and I 
know of no other country where the views 
of different members of the same office 
should be thrown down before the House, 


for the House to choose between them. 
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I do not think the change would lead to 
any satisfactory result. If when the views 
of the First Lord are presented in the 
Estimates as a whole, the House considers 
that they are not satisfactory, they will 
decide against the First Lord. But, on 
the other hand, if the First Lord made 
such proposals to the House as could not 
be justified by the Admiralty, it is cer- 
tain that they would know how to act in 
the circumstances, and looking to the 
future. It is just the same with the 
Cabinet. In the case of the Cabinet the 
views held by one section of course have 
to yield to the views of another section. 
But if the two sections of the Cabinet 
were to place their views before the 
House of Commons, and the House had 
to decide whether the Foreign Secretary 
or the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
right, what would then be the result on 
the cohesion of the Government? I 
value the cohesion of the Board of Ad- 
miralty as I value the cohesion of the 
Government. We must have unity and 
harmony of action. There must be an 
exchange of views and a little give and 
take, but in result there must be unity 
and harmony of action. On the whole 
I think this system has worked well. 
There may be difficulties occasionally, 
but while we are under Parliamentary 
government it is the responsible 
Ministers—and I know it is a great 
responsibility—who have to decide on 
these great questions. My noble Friend 
wishes every question, as I understand it, 
or many questions on different subjects 
between the Army and the Navy, to be 
referred to the Defence Committee of the 
Cabinet. Well, the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet would have a great deal 
to do if it had to decide whether the 
lawn tennis ground at Chatham shou!d 
be given up to the War Office or not. 
There is a very easy and ready manner 
in which all questions in differences 
between the two Departments can be 
settled, and are settled now. The 
moment any questions arise, if there is 
any delay in settling them we 
immediately get the Admiralty and the 
War Office together, and they settle 
matters between them. That is the 
course we have continually pursued with- 
out the slightest disadvantage. The 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet has 
te deal with much larger questions than 


The First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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these. Some hon. Members think that 
public announcement should be made of 
when they meet and what they do. Well, 
there are many other Committees of the 
Cabinet which meet, and as to which 
nothing is made public. In addition to 
the Defence Committee there is a Joint 
Naval and Military Committee who con- 
tinually meet, and who discuss all sorts 
of questions. I assure the House that 
we have gone very much further in the 
matter of communications between the 
Army and Navy Departments than is 
generally supposed. There is scarcely 
a question where the two offices do not 
come into contact where there are not 
means of coming to a settlement by 
personal communications.’ J think so 
far that this has been a satisfactory 
system. There is nothing that we detest 
more than any differences between the 
Departments that should delay any 
woiks, and I can assure the House that 
in the futura as in the past I shall give 
my personal attention. if there are any 
Departmental difficulties which seem to 
impede the progress of works, and shall 
co my utmost to remove them. 


Dr. TANNER: With regard to what 
fell from the hon. Member. the Civil 
Lord—and, if he will allow me to say so, 
the civilest Lord of the Admiralty that I 
kave had the pleasure of listening to in 
this House—the way in which the hon. 
Member dealt with the questions that 
were put to him shows that he 1s one 
who in due process cf time will rise to 
a high position. But I rise with the 
painful duty of moving a reduction in 
the Vote. We have had this evening a 
somewhat desultory conversation that 
went between Hong Kong and Gibraltar. 
After all it may be strange for me to say 
it, but I never was in Hong Kong. Still 
I know something about Hong Kong. 
Hon. Members and the gallant Admiral, 
who knows more about it than perhaps 
many in the House, know that the Naval 
station for Hong Kong is at Kau-Lung. 
I had a relative stationed there at one 
time as Instructor 





*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, Order. That subject 


does not arise upon this Vote. 


Dr. TANNER: I was merely pointing 
out how Hong Kong was unprotected, 
and as a matter of fact from the Kau- 
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Lung side it has been clearly shown in 
the course of this Debate that Kavu- 
Lung, being within a mile of Hong 
Kong and commanding Hong Kong—— 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I have already pointed out to 
the hon. Member that that subject does 
not arise upon this Vote. 


Dr. TANNER: Well, Sir, I am on the 
Vote for the First Lord, and in connec- 
tion with that Vote every facility is 
usually offered for discussion. I want 
to point out that Hong Kong is unpro- 
tected—— 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS) anp 
MEANS: I have already twice pointed 
out to the hon. Member that his remarks 
are irrelevant. I would ask him to dis- 
continue his speech. 





Dr. TANNER: Mr. Lowther 
*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: Order, order. I have already 


requested the hon. Member to discon- 
tinue his speech. The hon. Member will 
resume his seat. 

yr. TANNER: Well, I hope France 
will beat you, that is all. 
*TuE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I request the hon. Member, in 
consequence of his continued disorderly 


interruptions, to withdraw from the 
House. 
Dr. TANNER: Certainly, Sir, with 


greater pleasure than ever I came in. 
Let the Cecils and Salisburys and all the 
lot stay and do their dirty work if you 
like. [The hon. Member then left the 
House. The record of this incident in 
the Votes and Proceedings is as follows— 

“The Chairman called the attention of the 
Committee to continued irrelevance on the part 
of Dr. Tanner, Member for Mid Cork, and 
directed him to discontinue his speech, but Dr. 
Tanner disregarded the direction of the Chair. 
Whereupon the Chairman, in pursuance of 
Standing Order No. XXVII., relating to dis- 
orderly conduct, directed him to withdraw 
immediately from the House during the 
remainder of this day's Sitting, and he with- 
drew accordingly.”] 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I de- 
sire to ask a question with regard to the 
employment of unskilled labourers in the 
building yard at Deptford. 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: That question arises on Vote 2. 
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Mr. LOUGH: With great respect, 
Sir 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann 

MEANS: The only questions which can 


be raised on this Vote are those which 
cannot be raised on the other Votes. 
Mr. LOUGH: Would I not be in order 
in moving a reduction in connection with 
this question, because the policy 
ennounced by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty here in reply to a question 
asked by one of the hon. Members for 
Newineton about a week ago 





*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: If the hon. Member likes 
he may raise the question on Vote 


2. That is the proper occasion on which 
to raise it. 

Vote agreed to. 

Motion made and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £650,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Works, Buildings, and Repairs, at Home 
and Abroad, including the cost of Superintend- 
ence, Purchase of Sites, Grants in Aid, and 
other Charges connected therewith, which wil! 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1899.” 
*ApuiraL FIELD: I will not detain the 
Committee long, but I want to draw 
attention to the application which has 
been made to the First Lord with regard 
to the Auckland Dock. That dock was 
opened by the former Governor cf New 
Zealand in 1888. It is a dock so large 


that it will accommodate two of 
our cruisers of the largest size. Its 
extreme width is 500 feet. It is 80 feet 
wide at the entrance, and it is 33 
feet over the sill. There is land at one 
side of it suitable for the erection of 


repairing works. Sir William Jarvis, in 
opening that important dock, said he 
hoped that the dock might become a 
centre for naval purposes. He was sup- 
ported by the Commander of the Station, 
Admiral Fairfax, who promised to report 
to the Admiralty in favour of Imperial 
support being given to the dock. New 
Zealand possesses unlimited supplies of 
coal; it possesses the finest timber in 
the world; it has a lovely climate, and 
we could not have a better place for a 
naval station. It is 1,200 miles or more 
from Sydney, where we have a moderate 
naval establishment. I may mention that 
the naval authorities themselves assisted 
the construction of the Sydney dock by 
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handing over land worth at least two 
millions cf money. I am afraid tha 
the Admiralty will take the view that, 
having one dock in Sydney, that is 
enough for the whole of that seaboard ; 
but here vou have a dock ready to your 
hands which costs you nothing. In 
the case of Halifax, as I have already 
pointed out, vou have given a grant in 
aid of the making of the dock; but in 
this case the colony of New Zealand asks 
for no such grant; it merely asks for 
assistance to enable it to provide the 
necessary workshops and _ plant for 
repairs. Ithink that is a demand 
that perhaps is not quite reason- 
able, but I might venture to suggest 
that the Admiralty might make a grant 
in aid, similar to that which they made 
for the dock at Halifax, and let the Auck- 
land Harbour Board build their own work- 
shops. 
Zealand, who waited upon me to ask 
me to support the claim, that I did not 
think that the Treasury would consent 
to make an annual grant, but they might 
be invited by the right hon. Gentleman 
to make a grant in aid for these works. 
I do venture to say that this is a subject 
worthy of the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord and his ad- 
visers. When a Colony has gone out 
of its way to build a beautiful dock of 
this magnitude, it seems a thousand 
pities to throw cold water on their efforts 
when we know that they are loyal to 
us, and are anxious to have a naval sta- 
tion fin their neighbourhood. I hope 
the matter will receive attention, but I 
hope it will not receive the cold shoulder. 
Then, Sir, I want to ask a question with 
regard to the Roval Naval College. We 
are told that the Admiralty are not 
yet in possession of the land 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: That 
is in the Naval Works Bill. There is no 
money whatever for the College in this 
Vote. 

*ApmiraL FIELD: Then I must not 
pursue that question any further; it 
must be left for private negotiations over 
a friendly cigar. 

Mr. F.G. BARNES (Kent, Faversham) : 
I should like to say one or two words 
upon a question which, at all events, 
from my point of view, is one of national 
importance. I refer to the question of 
Admiral Field. 
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lengthening one of the Sheerness docks, 
At an earlier hour this afternoon the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Admiralty said that it was not always 
convenient to answer questions off hand 
on the floor of the House, but I recollect 
that, on a previous occasion, when I 
drew the attention of this House to the 
very important matter of the want of 
dock accommodation at Sheerness, I said 
I did not wish to press the right hon. 
Gentleman for a statement on the sub- 
ject at that particular moment, but that 
{ hoped the matter would be taken into 
consideration by the Admiralty. Now 
it has been the policy of successive Go- 
vernments to spend considerable sums 
annually on dredging the Medway. I 
do not wish to discuss that policy, nor 
do I wish to criticise it adversely, 
but I want to upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the [First Lord of 
the Admiralty, or those who repre- 
sent the Admiralty at the present 
moment on the Front Bench, the very 
great want of accommodation for large 
vessels at Sheerness. At the present 
time larger vessels can be _ built 
at Sheerness than it is possible to dock 
for repairs, and I need not take 
up much time in pointing out the very 
great disadvantage which might attend 
the present arrangement under certain 
circumstances. For instance, in time of 
war, a large quantity of plant and ma- 
chinery and so forth, that could be utilised 
for repairs, might be lying idle, while 
ships too large to find accommodation for 
repairs would have to pass by the dock- 
yard on their way to Chatham, with the 
chance of being further damaged, and 
with the possibility of foundering on the 
way, and thus cutting off communication 
by blocking the waterway. We know 
that the right hon. Gentleman has given 
very great attention to dock accommeda- 
tion and naval works at Gibraltar, Dover, 
and elsewhere, and considering the very 
important position of Sheerness, its com- 
parative proximity to the North Sea, and 
I think I am right in saying the immense 
advantages the place affords for purposes 
of mobilisation in the time of war, I feel 
strongly the necessity of bringing this 
matter forward, not only as a subject 
which is naturally of interest to my con- 
stituents, but as a subject which is 
from my point of view also of national 
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impertance. I ask the Civil Lord, or 
whoever answers on behalf of the Admi- 
ralty, to give the Committee some indi- 
cation that this question will receive at- 
tention at no very distant date. 


CoLONEL DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I have a question to ask upon 
a matter which is, I am afraid, almost a 
“hardy annual”’—namely, the absence of 
any provision in this Vote for a dock on 
the Clyde. The hardship of devoting so 
much money to England. and so little 
to Scotland has been pointed out, and it 
has also been pointed out that in the 
event of a disaster to one of our big 
vessels taking place on the west coast of 
Scotland there is practically no dock 
whatever on that coast capable of easy 
access and at the same time capable 
of accommodating a vessel of the largest 
size. A deputation waited upon the Ad- 
miralty some time ago, and they were 
received, of course, with the kindness and 
courtesy which the Admiralty always 
extend, but no steps have been taken in 
the matter. Those who know what is 
required, feel compelled to, bring the 
matter to the notice of the Admiralty, 
and to ask that it shall be considered. 
We do not want much. We do not want 
anything like what we are entitled to 
get, but I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the Admiralty cannot 
seo their way to grant some moderate 
subsidy, sufficient to provide at Greenock, 
or some other suitable place, a dock 
capable of taking in one of Her Majesty's 
large vessels. 


*Mr. J. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hag- 
gerston): With regard to the question 
of the dock at Auckland, my claim to 
the attention of the Committee consists 
in the fact that I have just returned from 
New Zealand, and from my personal ob- 
servations I can say that it is of the 
utmost importance to our possessions 
there that our naval bases should be 
strengthened. We have, it is true, a 
magnificent naval station at Esquimalt, 
in the North Pacific, but there is noth- 
ing between ther and Sydney, and the 
fact that we have no direct telegraphic 
communication between them renders it 
most important that we should shorten 
the distance between those two stations. 
In the present state of affairs it is just 
possible that the scene of activities may 
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shift to the neighbourhood of the South 
Sea Islands, and it is of the first im- 
portance:that we should strengthen our 
position in that quarter. Auckland offers 
a magnificent harbour; it is four days 
nearer Esquimalt than Sydney ; a splen- 
did dock has been built at the cost of the 
Colony, and with very moderate help from 
Imperial funds a naval station could be 
provided, which is most urgently needed 
for the maintenance of our interests in 
those waters. All that the Colony asks 
for is that the Admiralty should co- 
operate in making this dock effective as 
a naval base. This small concession 
would gratify the aspirations of a loyal 
and patriotic Colony, and I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will see his way 
to grant it. 

Mr. T. C. T. WARNER  (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield): On page 127 there 
is an item of £125 for drainage 
and water supply at Gibraltar. 
That is a small item, but on the 
opposite page there is an item of 
£7,162 for “minor new works, additions, 
etc.,” in the Mediterranean. This latter 
item, I understand, must include Gib- 
raltar. I should like to know how it is 
that this item comes in here, when the 
docks at Gibraltar are provided for 
under the Naval Works Act. [Mr. AusTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN : That is the present work ; 
it is not the new works.] But I under- 
stand that the old works have been done 
away with; the new works have taken 
the place of the old works. [Mr. Austen 
CHAMBERLAIN: Not entirely.]| Of course, 
there are some old works, but 
the bulk of them have _ been 
superseded by the new works. Now, 
Gibraltar is not a very large place. 
The hon. Gentleman knows Gibraltar as 
well as I do, no doubt, and he knows 
that there is not room for new and old 
works, and the new works must have 
taken the place of the old works to a 
very large extent. That being so, I do 
not understand why we are voting this 
large sum of money, and a sum of money 
that is undefined, because we have two 
Mediterranean stations, Malta and Gib- 
raltar, and we do not know how much 
of this sum will go to the one and how 
much to the other. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
hon. Member probably knows that there 
has been for some time a coaling sta- 
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tion at Gibraltar, and necessary repairs 
have to be done there, which have to 
be np ugh for out of this Vote,-and not 
out of the Naval Works Act ; also there 
are certain magazines, and money has to 
be provided for ordinary repairs in con- 
nection with those works. As regards 
the question of dock accommodation, the 
Committee will see that there are many 
claims upon the attention of the Admi- 
ralty for assistance in building docks. I 
can only say, in regard to the docks at 
Auckland, what is, I think, already 
known to the Committee, that the matter 
has been brought to the notice of the 
Admiralty ; it is now before the Board. 
I cannot say at present what their deci- 
sion will be, but they are giving the 
matter their careful attention, and I do 
not think their decision will be unduly 
delayed. It is suggested that we should 
also increase the size of the docks at 
Sheerness, and that we should build 

dock on the Clyde, and in the Humber 
as well, and I have no doubt, if the dis- 
cussion continued, we should have still 
further suggestions. Sir, I do not wish 
to say anything that would limit the 
policy of future Boards of Admiralty, or 
make it difficult for them to do what they 
may think necessary, having in view all 
the circumstances at the time. The duty 
of the present Board of Admiralty is to 
make a comprehensive survey of the 
needs of the Fleet, and to carry cut the 
works that are urgently required. It is 
a matter of the selection of the works 
which are deemed to be of first im- 
portance. We do not lose sight of the 
insufficiency of dockyard accomimoda- 
tion in other places, but we have asked 
the House to provide money for those 


works which we consider to be most 
urgently needed. 
Mr. WARNER: The hon. Gentleman 


says there are victualling and coaling 
stations at Gibraltar which have to be 
provided for. That is true, but I want 
to see what part of this money goes to 
Malta, and what to Gibraltar. The coal- 
ing station and the victualling yard, of 
course, have to go on, I quite agree, but 
the point is that this is lumped in with 
the large and important works at Malta. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: In 
Part I. there are various works which 
are proposed to be undertaken at Malta. 
There is nothing about Gibraltar there. 





Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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Perhaps the hon. Member will look up 
the items, and tell me exactly what it 
is that he requires to be explained. 

Capratin BETHELL (Yorkshire, E.R., 
Holderness): Will my hon. Friend 
tell us the nature of the works that 
have been going on at the Falkland 
Islands! It was mentioned that about 
£3,000 altogether had been spent on 
these works. Will the hon. Gentleman 
be good enough to tell us the nature of 
the works that have been made there? 
At the same time perhaps he will tell 
us how far the proposals for the acquisi- 
tion of land at Mauritius have gone, 
whether it has only got as far as a sur- 
vey, or whether the land has _ been 
acquired. Then I would mention a ques- 
tion I referred to last year as to the dock 
at Bombay. I believe the dock at Bom- 
bay is long enough but not broad enough 
to take in big ships. I should be glad 
to know if it is proposed to make any 
alterations there so as to make the dock 
available for the largest ships. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Board has been conducting an inquiry to 
see what is necessary to provide a small 
depot for the needs of the Fleet at the 
Falkland Islands. That inquiry has been 
completed, but we have not yet had time 
to consider the course we shall take. 
That is another matter which is now re- 
ceiving our attention, and although we 
have come to no definite determination 
at present we have put in a small sum 
to enable us to make a commencement 
at the works if we determine to commence 
upon them. The survey of Mauritius 
spoken of last year has been completed, 
and the results of that survey are now 
before us, and communications are pass- 
ing between the Admiralty and other 
Departments in relation to that. [Cap- 
tain Bernett: Has the site been ac- 
quired /| No, no land has been acquired 
yet. Then I was asked about the dock 
at Bombay. I think the hon. and gal- 
lant Member is right as to the dimen- 
sions of the dock. I can only say that 
at the present time the Admiralty do 
not propose to spend any money on 
further dock enlargement at Bombay. 
It does not come within the class of 
matters which we consider urgently 
necessary, and for which, as I have ex- 
plained, we have thought it necessary to 
provide. 
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Me. WARNER: I can now give the 
hon. Gentleman the references he asked 
for. On page 126, under the head cf 
“Minor new works, additions, etc.,” there 
is the item “Mediterranean, £7,162.” 
Then on the next page there is the 
item “Gibraltar, drainage and water 
supply, £125.” I should like to know 
why those two things are put separately. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Cer- 
tain works are being executed by the 
Colonial authorities which we have io 
payfor. The explanation is exactly what 
I supposed, and what I suggested to the 
hon. Member before. Part III. is for 
“Ordinary repairs and maintenance, 
ete.” ; that at the naval establish- 
ments at home and abroad. 


Mr. WARNER: What I want to know 
is, what is the difference between Malta 
and Gibraltar! 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
expenditure is according to the propor- 
tionate requirements of the two stations. 
If it is not found necessary to spend the 
exact half on one station, the difference 
will go to the other. 


Sir G. 8. BADEN-POWELL (Liverpool, 
Kirkdale): Personally I should like to 
have seen a much larger sum put down 
for the dock at Jamaica. I think the 
provision of dock accommodation there 
is 2 matter which urgently demands the 
attention of the Admiralty. Then there 
is a point I mentioned last year as to the 
provision of some dock accommodation 
jur the Fleet between Gibraltar and the 
Cape cf Good Hope. I think it would be 
very desirable to have a naval base some- 
where between those two stations, and I 
would ask the hon. Gentleman the Civil 
Lord whether he can give us any informa- 
ton. 


Mr. WARNER: On page 119, under 
the heading of “Dockyards Abroad,” 
there is the item for “ Dredging at Malta, 
£6,000.” That appears to be a new 
item. It may be a mistake on my part, 
but I do not think there was any Vote 
for that last year. It is a large item, 
and I should like to ask what has arisen 
to cause that expenditure. Further, I 
should like to know whether we have the 
machinery for doing the dredging, or 
whether the contract has been placed out 
with somebody. 


is, 
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Mr. WARNER: Then I see there is an 
item of £5,000 for dredging at Bermuda, 
Is that for the same purpose! I see that 
there was no money expended last year 
upon that work. 


*Sm J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth) : 
With regard to the question of a grant- 
in-aid for the dock at Auckland, I trust, 
as the Admiralty are considering it, that 
they will not consider it in an abstract 
way. I think the time has come for a 
thorough examination of our whole posi- 
tion in the other hemisphere. It is quite 
true that it has been customary to give 
grants-in-aid, and, indeed, it has become 
too much the custom for a colony to 
build a dock and then come to the 
mother country for sunvert because it is 
a poor colony. If hon. Members will 
consult the Returns that are before the 
House they will find that the revenue of 
New Zealand is about the equivalent, or 
a little more, of the revenue of Chili, 
which is just opposite in the same ocean, 
and we ail know that Chili maintains a 
very considerable naval force, and New 


Zealand does not. We should be 
very careful, I think, in holding 


out hopes of grants to colonies who 


are practically not doing their duty 
in regard to naval defence to the 
same extent that the people of the 


United Kingdom are doing. It is oniy 
in the last 30 years that the necessity 
for naval bases has been recognise]. I 
am bound to say that I think the argu- 
ments in favour of naval bases may be 
carried too far, but I do ask the Admi- 
ralty with reference to this question at 
Auckland that they will turn their atten- 
tion to the whole question of our arrange- 
ments for the defence of the sea in the 
other hemisphere. That is a matter to 
which I think we are not paying suffi- 
cient attention. I think, on the whole, 
we should be extremely cautious how we 
give grants-in-aid to colonies which build 
docks, half complete the works, and then 
ask us for more money. I think the time 
has come when we should really point out 
to our colonies more distinctly than we 
have yet done the enormous burden that 
this country is bearing for the protection 
of those colonies, and that they are not 
bearing anything like the proportion that 
is borne by this kingdom, or by almost 
any other country in the world. The 
whole question of our position in the 
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Pacific should be considered. I would 
remind the House that this matter was 
before a Select Committee of this House 
at the time when responsible Government 
was given to West Australia. At that 
time I had the honour cf pressing on the 
Committee the desirability of making 
satisfactory arrangements for a naval 
dase, but Colonial authorities said that 
the Colony would resist anything like a 
naval base being established under In- 
perial control. While I strongly advocate 
doing everything that is possible in 
the defence of our colonies in the 
Pacific, I am not prepared to support 
this policy of giving grants-in-aid. 

Mr. LOWLES: I think I may tell 
the hon. and gallant Member that the 
feeling in the Colony has changed since 
the time he referred to. The Premier of 
Western Australia told me that the feel- 
ing of the Colony now is in favour of 
making a naval base in St. George’s 
Sound, and that the Colony would give 
every co-operation to the Imperial 
aovernment in that matter. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I wish 
again to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the treatment of Haulbow- 
dine. On page 118 there is an item for 
“Improving accommodation for work- 
men,” at Haulbowline, but the amount is 
left blank. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Will 
the hon. Member allow me to explain? 
That is an omission by the printers. I 
have only just noticed it. If he will add 
up the column he will find that the sum 
ef £2,300 is included. 

Mr. DALY: It is scarcely my business 
to add up the column. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Not 
at all. I was simply explaining that it 
is a mistake of the printers. The money 
is included in the Vote. 

Mr. DALY: Of course, I accept the 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman, but, 
at the same time, that such a sum as 
£2,300 is a very paltry amount to give 
to Ireland out of the £650,000 covered by 
‘this Vote. I hope the Government will 
not be so cheeseparing towards Ireland. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: If 
the hon. Gentleman will turn to the Vote 
for the Educational Services he will see 
that there is £2,000 provided towards 
the expenditure upon a_ recreation 


Sir J. Colomb. 
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ground, and there is another £5,000 in 
another Vote. That is independent of 
the larger sum provided under the Naval 
Works Act, which naturally lessens the 
demand he has made. I can assure him 
that we have met all the pressing re- 
quirements of Haulbowline, and shall 
continue to do so. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £650,000, be 
grented for the said Service.”—/(Captain 
Pirie.) 

Debate arising— 

Caprain D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
I can only wishthat the Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty would have been able to give 
as satisfactory an answer to the repre- 
sentations which have been made to him 
by the hon. Member for the Kilmarnock 
burghs as he has given to the hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke about Hauibowline. The 
hon. Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs 
brought forward in very concise words 
the utter neglect of Scotland under this 
Vote. Now I am not going to adopt the 
usual process in this House of, when you 
want more money, moving a reduction 
of the Vote. I do not want more money, 
but I want the money equitably ex- 
pended, and, I say, the complete negli- 
gence with which Scotland is treated, has 
become nothing less than a public scan- 
dal. On the whole of the east coast of 
Scotland there is not a single dockyard 
capable of accommodating Her Majesty’s 
ships. Having regard to the very un- 
satisfactory answer which has already 
been given, I have no other course than 
to move a Resolution to reduce the Vote 
by £100. 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs): I am afraid it is rather 
late now to continue the Debate 
with any prospect of a useful pur 
pese being served, but I wish to 


support my hon. Friend in protesting 
against the neglect of Scotland in the 
matter of naval works. I, in common 
with other Scotch Members, am con- 
tinually receiving complaints from some 
of the leadine firms in Scotland, that 
they are not allowed to make any esti- 
mates whatever with regard to the ex 
penditure of public money for naval pur- 
poses. This is not a mere constituency 
complaint; the thing is general; it 1s 
felt throughout all the industrial centres 
of Scotland. I think we are entitled to 
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ask for, at any rate, this assurance, that 
in any expenditure that has got to be 
made, the Scotch firms shali have an 
opportunity of estimating in common 
with the English firms. The House 
knows that Scotchmen are never in- 
fluenced by any paltry considerations of 
money, but we feel that Scotch work is 
fully up to the highest standards of Eng- 
lish work, and we demand an opportunity 
of competing Gn level terms. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: There must be some strange 
misconception on the part of hon. 
Members from Scotland, because, as 
a matter of fact, we get tenders from 
Scotch firms whenever we have work to 
give out which can be done by Scotch 
firms. We are only too desirous of ex- 
tending the area of competition. I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen that we give Scot- 
land as fair a share as we possibly can 
in the expenditure of public money, and 
Iam bound to say that I think the Clyde 
generally manages to secure a very fair 
share of the work which we have to give 
out. 

Mr. DALY: May I ask the right hon, 
Gentleman why he does not invite 
tenders from Irish firms. [Cries of 
“Divide!”] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
seem in a great hurry, but I can assure 
them I am not. It is a very important 
fact that the best ships in the world are 
built in Ireland. 

*Tne CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: We are not discussing ship- 
building under this Vote. 

Mr. DALY: The right hon. Gentleman 
said that shipbuilding contracts were 
freely given to the Clyde, and I thought 
I might question him as to why tenders 
for similar work were not invited from 
Irish firms. [The First Lorp of the 
ApurraLty: They are.] If the right hon. 
Gentleman will give me that assurance, I 
will not pursue the subject. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CALDWELL: I rise to move 
that you, Sir, report progress, and 
I will very shortly state my reasons. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury rose to 
move to suspend the Standing Orders, 
he stated, in reply to my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire, that 
the object was to get Vete 1, and that 
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the suspension of the Standing Orders 
would not be used for any other purpose. 
[“No, No!”] Iam certain that that will 
be borne out by the report of what the 
right hon. Gentleman said. Now I beg 
to say this: that there is no man in this, 
House more honourable in keeping his 
promises than the present First Lord of 
the Treasury, and I venture to say that: 
if the right hon. Gentleman were now 
sitting on that bench he would at once 
loyally acknowledge the obligation and 
consent to your reporting progress ac- 
cordingly. I therefore move, Sir, that: 
you report progress, and ask leave to sit. 
again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That the Chairman do report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.".—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I hope the hon. Gentleman 
will not persist in this Motion. There 
has been a very full discussion, and 
I am sure that ample opportunity has 
been given to hon, Gentlemen opposite to 
raise any questions they desired to raise. 
We do not like to commence the works 
until we obtain the sanction of the House. 
Are we to put off the new works because 
we cannot get the money? We always 
put this Vote down early in the Sessiow 
in order that we may begin the 
works promptly. I will move to report 
progress the moment this Vote is passed. 
I trust that upon that assurance the hou. 
Member will withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. CALDWELL: With great defer- 
ence, I say that we ought to in- 
sist that an honourable understand- 
ing shall be observed. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated that if he got 
Vote 1 he would be satisfied. Well, you 
have got Vote 1 and Vote 2, and yow 
got Vote 2 very much against the will 
of some hon. Members on this side of 
the House, who were very anxious to 
keep that Vote open. You have got far 
more than the First Lord of the Treasury 
intended to insist upon. It simply comes 
to this: is an honourable understanding 
to be made only to be broken? I never 
heard of such a proceeding. 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: My 
Lon. Friend behind me is, no doubt; 
accurate in his version of the statement 
made by the Leader of the House, but, 
after all, there has been a pretty com- 
plete discussion of this Vote, and it is 
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now five minutes past 12 o’clock. From 
my own official experience I can bear out 
what the right hon. Gentleman has said, 
that it is of real administrative im- 
portance to begin any new works in- 
cluded in the Navy Estimates at the 
earliest possible time. It has happened 
before that works have often been de- 
layed, to the great detriment of the 
interests of the country, because it has 
been inconvenient to take the Works 
Vote at an early date. Therefore, I hope 
this Motion will not be pressed. I think 
there are very few questions of real im- 
portance that have not been discussed, 
and I think we may fairly let the right 
hon. Gentleman take this Vote to-night, 
on the assurance that progress will be 
reported immediately afterwards. 


Mr. EDWARD MORTON: IT should 
be extremely loath, and Iam sure my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lanark would 
be equally loath, to delay any necessary 
publi eworks, but I think it is obvious 
that the only interest the Government 
has in getting this Vote now, as they 
have fixed the number of days on which 
Supply shall be taken, is, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said, that they may at 
once begin on the new works. I would 
ask what serious objection there can be to 
allow us to report progress before this 
Vote is taken, and putting the Vote down 
for the first day available for Supply. 
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I happen to know several hon. Members 
who intended to speak on this Vote, and 
who left the House at 11 o’clock under 
the belief that the Vote would not be 
taken to-night, because they understood 
the First Lord of the Treasury earlier in 
the evening to say that if he got the 
Vote he would be satistied. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I believe hon. Gentlemen mis- 
understood what my right hon. Friend 
said. The only object we have is to pro- 
ceed with those works which are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

ApiraL FIELD rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question be 
now put;” but the Chairman withheld 
his assent, and declined now to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CALDWELL: I am perfectly clear 
as to what the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury said. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty insisted on 
getting the second Vote, and so jeopar- 
dised this Vote; so that it is his own 
fault if any inconvenience arises. We 
had an honourable understanding, and I 
think it ought to be adhered to. I shall 
therefore go to a Division. 

The 17; 


Committee divided :—Ayes 


That would only delay it for a week. Noes 131. 
AYES. 


Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 
Doogan, P. C. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Maddison, Fred. 

Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh 


Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Williams, Jno. Carvell (Notts.) 








Kilbride, Denis 
Lough, Thomas 
MacAleese, Daniel 


Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 


Balfour,Rt. Hon. A.J.(Manch.) | 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GridW.(Leeds) | 


Banbury, Frederick George 
Barnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H.(Brist’l) 
Bemrose, Sir Henry Howe 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell. Commander 

Bill, Charles 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. W.St. John 
Bucknill, Thomas T. 
Carlile, William Walter 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth. 


Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Shaw, Thos. (Hawick B.) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 


NOES. 
Cavendish, V.C. W. {Derbysh. ) 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J. Austen (Wore. ) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Chelsea, Viscount 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready 
Cook, Fred. Lueas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A.Cameron (Glasgow: 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon,Rt. Hn.G.N.(LaneSW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalkeith. Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davenport, W. Bromley- 


TFLLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Ed- 
ward Morton. 


Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John F. 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn.SirJ (Mance.) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery. Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 
Foster, Harry S§. 
Garfit, William 
Goldsworthy, Major-ueneral 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Goschen,Rt. Hn. G.J.(S.Geo’s.) 


(Suffolk) 
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G@oschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robt. Win. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Hayne, Rt. Hn. Charles Seale- 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) 
Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn.SirU 
Kemp, George 

Kenyon, James 

Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. Wm. Ed. H. 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. R. 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 


Lowles, John 


Original Question again proposed. 


{18 Marcu 1898} 


Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (L’pool.) 
Maleolm, Ian Zachary 
Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W.F. 
Meysey-Titompson, Sir H. M. 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milton, Viscount 

Monckton, Edward Philip 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, ArthurH. A. (Deptfrd.) 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A.Grhm (Bute) 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Penn, John 

Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
PriestleySirW. Overend(Edin.) 
Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, James 


*THE 


CHAIRMAN or 
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Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Ridley, Rt.Hn.Sir MatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christckurch) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stewart,Sir MarkJ.M“Taggart 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Taibot, Lord E. ( nichester}) 
Thornton, Perey M. 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Valentia, Viscount 

Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Webser, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Josh. Powell-(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby,- Lord 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wylie, Alexander 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


WAYS anp 








Ma. LOUGH : I should like to ask for | 


an explanation of an item on page 127, 
under the heading “KR. Miscellaneous,” 
“For chimney sweeping, drawing instru- 
ments,” and other things, £11,000. That 
item last year was only £5,000; this 
year it is more than doubled. I think 
this is an item that requires some expla- 
nation. 
be bracketed together with drawing in- 
struments / 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: If hon. Gentlemen insist on it, 
I will now move to report progress. 

Mr. LOUGH: I should like an explana- 
tion of this item. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
hon. Member must see that there are 
many items included under this heading, 
“Miscellaneous.” The increase is due to 
extra travelling expenses which have had 
to be provided for in order to ensure 
better inspection of the works in pro- 
gress. 

Mr. LOUGH: I think that is a totally 
inadequate explanation. I asked about 
“chimney sweeping and drawing instru- 
ments,” and I am told that the increase 
is due to travelling expenses. I really 
think it would be better, as these Ques- 
tions cannot be answered, that the sug- 
gestion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
should be adopted. 

Capram PIRIE: I beg to move the re- 
reduction of the Vote by £100. 


Why should chimney sweeping | 


MEANS: The hon. Member must name 
some other sum, because a Division has 
already been taken on the reduction by 
£100. 

Captain PIRIE: Then I beg to move 
the reduction of the Vote by £1,000. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tis ADMI- 
RALTY: Apparently, hon. Gentlemen 
opposite wish to reduce these proceedings 
to a farce. All we wish to do is 
to make progress with works which 
the House generally desires to see car- 
ried out. The hon. Member who spoke 
just now is evidently simply trifling with 
the House. If it is the desire of the 17 
Gentlemen who voted just now to ob- 
struct the work of the Admiralty, I am 
afraid they must have their way, but I, 
at any rate, enter my protest. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I can assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that there is no desire 
whatever on this side of the House to 
delay the passing of the Vote—— 

Mr. H. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumberland, 
Egremont) rose in his place, and claimed 
to move, “That the Question be now 


| put;” but the Carman withheld his 


assent, and declined now to put that 
Question. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. DALZIEL: We are anxious as far 
as possible to assist the Government in 


getting this Vote, but there is a feeling 


that in this matter the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Leader of the House has de- 
parted from an honourable understand- 
ing. [“No, no.”] That, at any rate, is 
the feeling which prevails on these 
Benches ; 1 am not defending it—I say 
that is the feeling. Of course, if the 
right hon. Gentleman makes anything 
like a definite promise we accept it; 
but the impression on this side is that 
the right hon. Gentleman moved to sus- 
pend the 12 o’clock rule on the under- 
standing that he would be satisfied if he 
got Vote 1. He has now got more than 
that. The right hon. Gentleman shakes 
his head, but I am certain that to-morrow 
morning, when he reads his speech, he 
will see that it confirms what I say now. 
The right hon. Gentleman said his only 
object was to get Vote 1 to-night. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 


Supply. 


TREA- 


SURY Unfortunately, I was not 
in the House when this misunder- 
standing arose. It is true that 1 


said there should be no endeavour to force 
on, after 12 o'clock, anything beyond 
what was necessary for the completion of 
the work of the financial year. But I 
am given to understand that there were 
operations on the part of some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in order to throw 
over a Vote the discussion of which has 
practically been concluded. [*‘ No, no.”| 
They will correct me if I am wrong, but 
I do not think that will be seriously con- 
tradicted. Well, I do not think the hon. 
Gentlemen have kept the spirit of the 
arrangement, but I feel I am bound to 
keep the letter. I think it would be 
better that this Vote, which I under- 
stand has been quite adequately dis- 
cussed, should be passed, but it is my 
opinion that any bargain should be 
strictly kept by the Government of the 
day, and by every Member of this House, 
and, if hon. Gentlemen insist, I, for my 
part, am prepared to keep to the strict 
letter of what I said, and the Vote shall 
not be pressed. 

Mr. DALZIEL: In view of the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman has given 
way on the important point we raised, I 
think my hon. Friend will probably be 
inclined not to press his Motion. 

Mr. MORTON: Az I have already said, 


my reason for objecting to this Vote 
being taken is that I know several hon. 
Members on this side, who intended to 
speak on the Vote, left the House urder 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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the impression that the Vote would not 
come on. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


(In the Committee.) 

1. Resolved :— 

“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
years ending on the 31st day of March 1897 
and 1898, the sum of £2,155,939 17s. 1d. be 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom.” 

2. Resolved :— 

“That, towards making good the Sunply 
granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending 3lst day of March, 1899, the sum 
of £26.052,200 be granted cut of the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 

Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next ; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


PUBLIC BUILDING (EXPENSES). 

Resolutions reported— 

“That it is expedient to provide for defray- 
ing the Expenses of the Purchase of Land and 
Buildings, and the construction of Buildings 
and Works in connection with certain Public 
Departments, and to authorise the issue, out of 
the Consolidated Fund, of such sums, net 
exceeding in the whole £2,550,000, as may be 
required by the Commisioners of Works for 
such purposes, and to authorise the applica- 
tion of the surplus of income above expenditure 
for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1898, to the extent of £2,550,000, to the pay- 
ment of any sums hereby authorised to be 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, that a Bill be brought in upow 
the said Resclution, and that Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and Mr. Hanbury do prepare and 
bring it in. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS EXPENSES BILL. 

“To provide for defraying the Expenses of 
the Purchase of Land and Buildings, and the 
construction of Buildings and Works in con- 
nection with certain Public Departments.” 
Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
141.] 


House adjourned at 12.30. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Monday, 21st March, 1898. : 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in moving the Second Reading of 
this Bill, I should like to explain that 
the object of this Bill is a very simple 
one, but one which has been urgently 
required for some time. The Bill is in- 
tended to the inconvenience 
which has been found to arise when the 
same set of special jurors are required to 
be in attendance for the trial of the whole 
of the special jury cases to be heard at 
Assizes. The Bill will enlarge the power 
of the Sheriff, so as to enable him to 
summon a greater number than 48 
special jurymen, in order that they may 
be divided into two sets, one of them 
serving during the first part and the 
other during the latter part of the Assize. 


remove 


Question put. 


Motion agreed to. 


DAY SCHOOLS CODE. 

Lorv COLCHESTER: My Lords, I 
beg to ask the Lord President of the 
Council (1) whether the words proposed 
to be added to Article 34 of the Code of 
Regulations for Day Schools will give the 
inspector the power of forcing upon 
managers the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee in the matter 
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of central classes for pupil teachers ; and, 
if so, if he will reconsider the proposed 
addition; (2) whether the effect of the 
alteration of Article 61 of the Day School 
Code will be to withdraw from some 
teachers passing in the first or second 
division of their final examination the 
right to superintend pupil teachers ; and, 
if so, whether he will reconsider the pro- 
posed alteration. These Questions refer 
to two changes in the Code for Day 
Schools, which have excited some mis- 
apprehension among many persons inter- 
ested in education, and especially among 
those connected with Voluntary schools, 
as it is not at once apparent whether 
they are intended to be merely formal 
changes, or whether they will make any 
substantial alteration in the present rules. 
With regard to the first Question, if 
power is to be given to the inspector to 
regulate the time-table as to evening 
classes for pupil teachers only, the matter 
is of no great importance, but some 
alarm has been caused in connection 
with the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee which have lately been 
laid before the House. The Committee 
recommend that these classes should not 
be held later than 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon. If this change is carried into 
effect it will be extremely prejudicial to 
many schools in which pupil teachers are 
employed, by drawing them from the 
schools in the afternoon; and it is im- 
portant to know whether there is any 
intention of giving the inspector the 
power of forcing upon the managers large 
changes of this character. The second 
point refers to another alteration in 
Clause 61. As it at present stands, 
teachers who have attended the second 
year’s examination for certificates are not 
permitted to superintend pupil teachers 
unless they are, in the examination, 
placed in the first or second division. In 
the new Code all reference to the first 
and second division is omitted. I should 
like the noble Duke to explain whether 
being placed in the first or second divi- 
sion is no longer to constitute a qualifi- 
cation to superintend pupil teachers, and, 
if so, what in future is to be the qualifica- 
tion which will give this right. 
P 
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Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsuing): 
My Lords, the reply to the noble Lord’s 
first Question is that the words proposed 
to be added to Article 34 are— 


“and the time-table must be approved by the 
inspector.” 


It is not intended that these words should 
give the inspector the power of forcing 
upon managers the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee on the 
Pupil Teacher System. Under previous 
Codes it was necessary that the Depart- 
ment should be “satisfied with the 
general arrangements” of central classes, 
and they have generally required the 
time-table to be submitted to them 
before expressing their approval of such 
classes. My reply to the second Ques- 
tion is that the effect of the alteration of 
Article 61 will not be to withdraw from 
some teachers passing in the first or 
second division of their final examination 
the right to superintend pupil teachers. 
The second year’s certificate examina- 
tion is now divided into two parts, and 
there is no “first or second division” of 
the whole examination, and it is, there- 
fore, necessary to make a verbal altera- 
tion in Article 61. Teachers who passed 
in the first or second division in their 
second year’s examination from 1891 to 
1896 inclusive were indicated in the list 
as entitled to superintend pupil teachers ; 
and they will, therefore, under the new 
Article, retain their existing right in the 
matter. I hope and trust these explana- 
tions will show the noble Lord that the 
alterations in the Code have had no such 
intention as he appears to have thought 
they had. 


Lorp NORTON: Though the answers 
of the noble Duke to the two Questions 
put to him seem to be satisfactory, I do 
not think your Lordships can judge either 
of the Questions or the Answers, as the 
new annual education Code, which is a 
rather important document, became law 
by lying in “dummy ” on your Lordships’ 
Table for 30 days. 


House adjourned at 4.42. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 21st March 1898. 


Mr. Speaker took the Chair at Three 
of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY BILL. 
Ordered, That the Bill be 


second time. 


read a 


CLACTON-ON-SEA GAS 
BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed, 


AND WATER 


EASTON AND CHURCH HOPE RAIL- 
WAY (EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


__ 


ARMY PENSIONS. 
From St. George’s Union, for weekly 
payment ; to lie upon the Table. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
From Keswick, against; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation: From Edin- 
burgh, Leeds, Gateshead, and Malvern; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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LEASEHOLDERS (PURCHASE OF FEE 
SIMPLE). 


From Glasgow, for Alteration of Law; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. ’ 


From Northumberland, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In ‘favour: From Whitehaven, 
Maresby, Leven, Fordell, Kinneddar, 
Dombristle, Cameron, Wemyss, Pinsil 
Wells Green, Oswaldtwistle, Shawforth, 
and Harrington ; to lie upon the Table. 


~ 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 


For reference to a Select Committee: 
From Leicester, Carlisle, Wandsworth, 
and North Bierley; to lie upon the 
4 “i 
Table. 


OCCUPYING TENANTS’ ENFRANCHISE- 
MENT BILL. 
From Glasgow, against: to lie upon 
the Table. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BILL. 
Of the Sanitary Institute, in favour ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 


In favour: From Chatteris, Spenny- 
moor, Bishop Auckland, Accrington, 
Stockton, Tamworth, Howden, Horsham, 
and Darlington ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour: From Idle, Portsmouth, 


Addison, and Tottenham ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


{21 Marcn 1898} 
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RETURNS, ETC. 


—_—_— 


LAND AND AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 


Return [presented 8th March] to be 
printed. [No. 115.] 


PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 9th February; (Mr. 7. W. 
Russell )]; to lie upon the Table. 


PAUPERISM («NGLAND AND WALES). 


Further Return presented, relative 
thereto [ordered 9th February; (Mr. 
7. W. Russell)|; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES (TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION). 


Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 4th May, 1897; (Sir John 


Gforst)|; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN) (STRENGTH OF BRITISH 
BATTALIONS). 


Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 17th February; (Sir James 
Fergusson )|; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, Nos. 2,038 and 2,039 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


INQUIRY INTO CHARITIES (COUNTY 
OF CARMARTHEN). 


Return relative thereto [ordered 10th 
February ; (Mr. Grant Lawson )}. 


BRIDLINGTON PIERS AND HARBOUR. 


Copy of Abstract of the General 
Annual Account for the year ending 26th 
July, 1897 [by Act]. 
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Port 
DRUNKENNESS (SCOTLAND). 


Return ordered, of the number of 
persons arrested as drunk and disorderly 
or drunk and incapable in the different 
Burghs and Counties of Scotland during 
the year ending the 3lst day of Decem- 
ber, 1897, distinguishing between those 
arrested between the hours of 8 a.m. on 
Sunday and 8 a.m. on Monday, and those 
arrested during the rest of the week (in 
continuation of part of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 202, of Session, 1893).”— 
(Mr. Coz.) 
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LAND JUDGE’S COURT (IRELAND). 


Copy ordered, “of First Return (Sup- 
plemental) of Estates prepared by the 
Registrar of the Land Judge’s Court, 
pursuant to Rules dated 23rd January, 
1897, in relation to proceedings under 
Section 40 of The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1896."—(Mr. Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
116.] 


LAND JUDGE’S COURT (IRELAND). 


Copy ordered, “of Second Return of 
Estates prepared by the Registrar of the 
Land Judge’s Court, pursuant to Rules 
dated 23rd January, 1897, in relation to 
proceedings under Section 40 of The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896.”"—(Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 117.] 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 
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Arthur. 
RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP 3), 
Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) re 
ported from the Committee on Group 3 of 
Railway Bill; That, for the convenience 
of parties, they had adjourned till Monday 
next, at half-past Eleven of the clock. 


si2 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to make further provision with 
respect to the University of London.” 


(London University Commission Bil? 

[ HL. |.) 

LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL [H.L.}. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Thursday, and to be 
printed. [Bill 142.] 


QUESTIONS. 


PORT ARTHUR. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Afiairs if Her Majesty's Government 
are aware that there exists at Port 
Arthur a naval dock (410 feet long 
by 72 feet wide) which is uninjured ; and 
whether the forts by which the place was. 
defended were, at the request of China, 
left virtually intact at the time of the 
evacuation by Japan? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport): 
The Naval dock at Port Arthur is believed 
to be undamaged and intact, except for 
some machinery which was removed by 
the Japanese. The forts have not beer 
much damaged, but all the interior build- 
ings, comprising magazines, accommoda- 
tion for troops, etc., were destroyed, and 
all the guns, with their mountings, re- 
moved by the Japanese. 
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Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): May I suppose that 
that answer is to be taken as withdraw- 
ing the statement made in the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman to me the 
other day, that there were no forts at 
Port Arthur? 

Mr. CURZON: No, Sir, there is no 
contradiction between the two. 


THE WEST RIVER. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. whether the West River, which 
was to be opened last year, is, as a fact, 
open through all its navigable course, or 
whether the opening has been restricted 
to about one-fourth of the navigable 
course; whether this restriction of the 
promised trade facilities has been ac- 
cepted by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and in what sense the opening of inland 
navigation generally throughout China 
is now understood by Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 


Mr. CURZON: The right hon. 
Baronet will see, if he refers to the terms 
of the Agreement between Great Britain 
and China of February, 1897, that 
certain ports on the West River— 
namely, Wuchow-fu, Samshui, and 
Kong Kun—were opened as Treaty 
Ports, and four other places as ports 
of call. We have not heard of any 
restriction of the trade facilities promised 
in the Agreement. Regulations with 
reference to the recent opening of all 
mternal navigation are being drawn up 
by the Inspector General of Maritime 
Customs at Peking, and will be communi- 
cated to Parliament as soon as they are 
received. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Will Nan-ning be among the 
pen ports on the river? 

Mr. CURZON: I have named the 
ports which have been opened, and the 
kon. Gentleman will see their names if 
he refers to the Agreement. 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether any further 
plans have been made for the completion 
of the South Kensington Museum ; and, 
if so, by whom; whether he will have 
copies placed in the Tea Room before 
they are finally accepted? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axers-Dova.as, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): Mr. Aston Webb, who in 
1891 prepared the plans for additions to 
the South Kensington Museum, will be 
instructed to draw up revised plans for 
the extended scheme now proposed. Hon. 
Members shall have an opportunity of 
inspecting them before they are finally 
accepted. 


GLASGOW BOOKBINDERS’ DISPUTE. 

Sir JOHN M. STIRLING-MAXWELL 
(Glasgow, College): I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate whether his attention has 
been called to the sentence of the Sheriff 
in the Glasgow Summary Court on 8th 
March in the case of an assault arising 
out of the Bookbinders’ dispute in Glas- 
gow; and whether, in view of the con- 
flicting evidence, he will consider the 
desirability of reducing the sentence or 
of making further inquiry? 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg, at the same time, to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the sentence 
of 60 days’ imprisonment imposed by a 
Sheriff-substitute in Glasgow, on the 8th 
instant, on two bookbinders, charged, in 
connection with a trade dispute, with 
having been members of a riotous mob 
which, acting with a common purpose, 
assaulted certain persons; and whether, 
taking into consideration the conflicting 
nature of the evidence, the previous good 
character of the prisoners, and the 
punishment imposed, he will consult 
with the Secretary for Scotland as to 
advising the modification of the sen- 
tence? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GranamM Murray, Buteshire): In reply 
to the Questions put to me by the hon. 
Member for the College and Bridgeton 
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Divisions of Glasgow, I can only inform 
them that petitions in favour of a 
remission of sentence in the case referred 
to are at present under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary for Scotland, who 
will be in a position to announce his 
decision on an early day. 


ENGLISH POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS AT 
SALONICA. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, seeing that there are 
Turkish, French, Austrian, and Russian 
post offices in Salonica, but no English 
post office, although more than two-thirds 
of the letters sent out from Salonica daily 
are for the United Kingdom, he will re- 
consider the decision he came to some 
time ago not to establish an English post 
office in Salonica, in view of the fact that 
extensive harbour works and other im- 
provements are being made, and conse- 
quently Salonica is now becoming a place 
of great importance ; and whether he can 
state what the cost and estimated revenue 
of a British post office would be? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to tue 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hanbury, Pres- 
ton): Fresh representations in favour of 
the establishment of a British post office 
agency at Salonica are at the present 
moment under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but the Post- 
master General has no means of fore- 
casting, with any approach to accuracy, 
what the cost and the amount of revenue 
would be. 


INNISKILLING DRAGOONS’ CHURCH 
PARADE. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War is he aware that the Roman Catholic 
soldiers in the Inniskilling Dragoons at 
Dundalk are paraded on Sundays for the 
Protestant Church parade at 10 a.m., al- 
though the mass which the Roman Catho- 
lic troopers attend when free is held at 
9.30; what is the proportion of Roman 
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Catholic and Protestant troopers at the 
10 a.m. church parade ; and have many 
of the Roman Catholics lost mass on Sun- 
days owing to being obliged to attend it? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Roman Catholic 
soldiers leave barracks at 9.20 for the 
9.30 mass, and there is no 10 o'clock 
parade for Catholics. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman say there is no 
foundation for the statements made in 
this Question? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I believe that at 
some time the arrangement was as stated 
in the Question, but it has now been 
altered. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Was it not 


the arrangement till yesterday! 


[No Reply.] 


IRISH POOR RATE AND COUNTY CESS. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland have the Govern- 
ment the material for a Return showing 
the existing poor rate and county cess 
throughout Ireland and the valuations of 
the non-agricultural hereditaments and 
buildings in each union ; and, if so, would 
they present it to Parliament ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ro tHE 
LORD LIEUTENANT ror IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): The materials for a Return show- 
ing the poor rate and county cess for 
the year 1897-98 are not yet available, 
nor could the figures for that year be 
checked till after the audit by the Local 
Government Board’s auditors at the end 
of the year. I can, however, give a Re- 
turn showing in respect of the standard 
year the total valuation of each Poor Law 
union of all rateable hereditaments not 
agricultural land as defined in the Local 
Government Bill. If such a Return 18 
desired I am prepared to Iay it on the 
Table of the House. 





Mr. Graham Murray. 
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AGRICULTURAL GRANT FOR IRELAND. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, will any figures or 
returns be given by the Government on 
which they calculated the amount of the 
agricultural grant for Ireland in the 
Local Government Bill? : 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The esti- 


mated total amount levied on ac- 
count of local rates on agricultural 
land in Ireland during the  stan- 


dard year 1896-97 was in respect of poor 
rate about £615,890, and in respect of 
county cess about £924,637, making a 
total of £1,540,527. From this latter 
sum deductions amounting in the agegre- 
gate to £113,316 are to be made, leaving 
a sum of £1,427,211. One half of the 
latter amount is £713,605, which, added 
to £13,140 for union rating, makes 
£726,745, or, say, £730,000 as the esti- 
mated amount of the agricultural grant. 
It must, of course, be understood that 
the figures on which this estimate is 
based are merely approximate, and that 
I cannot guarantee their precise accuracy. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say how much 
of the rates were on holdings under £4? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot do that. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Have in- 
structions been given to the valuation 
officers to alter the rates on buildings 
on the land? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir; 
the rate on the buildings on the land 
will remain as now. 


SORTING CLERKS AT LIMERICK. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether there are at present 
several acting sorting clerks under nomi- 
nation for appointment in the sorting 
office at Limerick, who entered the Post 
Office under the disamalgamated scheme, 
and, after spending a _ considerable 
number of years in the service of the De 
partment, are now called upon to qualify 
in telegraphy before being placed on the 
establishment ; and whether, in con- 
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sideration of their long and faithful ser- 
vice, and in view of the fact that persons 
advanced in years are unlikely to ever 
become efficient telegraphists, he will 
place those deserving officers on the estab- 
lished list without the necessary tele- 
graphic qualifications? 


Mr. HANBURY: There are at present 
four acting sorting clerks at Limerick, 
who entered the Post Office as auxiliary 
sorters prior to the Ist February, 1896— 
the date of the amalgamation of Pro- 
vincial sorting clerks and telegraphists ; 
and in accordance with the rule of the 
service, these officers, on being nominated 
to established appointments in the 
summer of 1897, were required to qualify 
in telegraphy before being placed on the 
establishment. One has already qualified, 
but the others—although they have 
known for nearly two years’ past that 
telegraphic knowledge is required of 
them—have failed to qualify. As an 
act of grace, they have, within the last 
few days, been granted three months 
further probation, in order that they may 
qualify, and vacancies are being kept 
open in the hope that they may do so. 
These officers are aged respectively, 23, 
23, and 24 years, and certainly cannot 
be described as persons so far advanced 
in years as to be unlikely to ever become 
efficient telegraphists. In these circum- 
stances the Postmaster General feels that 
he would not be justified in appointing 
them without the necessary qualifica- 
tions. 


REDUCTION IN THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what reduc- 
tion has been made in the number of 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
during the last 12 months, and what 
saving will be effected in the expendi- 
ture of that Department ; whether the 
Government intend to devote the amount 
thus saved to some special work for the 
benefit of the Irish people ; and whether 
he would set aside a small portion of that 
amount towards the cost of rebuilding 
the houses of the Clongery evicted 
tenants? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reduc- 
tion in numbers during the past year has 
been four officers, 12 head constables, and 
467 men, and the total saving effected 
amounts to £22,006 per annum. The 
answer to the second and third para- 
graphs is in the negative. 


SHETLANDERS AND THE NAVY. 

Sir LEONARD LYELL (Orkney and 
Shetland): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he is aware of the 
prejudice prevailing in Shetland against 
taking service in the Navy owing to the 
employment of the pressgang in the early 
years of this century; and whether he 
will endeavour to remove this prejudice 
by sending ships of war to visit the ports 
of these islands, and particularly by 
ordering a part of the Channel Fleet to 
visit Lerwick in the course ef its annual 
summer cruise, and so draw the attention 
of seamen to the favourable conditions of 
service offered by the Royal Navy? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarrney, 
Antrim, 8.): I am not aware of any pre- 
judice in the Shetland Islands against 
service in the Navy, and no undertaking 
can be given with regard to a visit of 
the Channel Squadron to Lerwick. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE GUNS AT 
LERWICK. 

Sm LEONARD LYELL: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whether 
a new equipment of breechloading guns 
has been provided for the Royal Naval 
Reserve training station at Lerwick to 
replace the present antiquated 
ment ? 


arma- 


Mr. MACARTNEY : One 6-inch breech- 
loading gun and two 3-pounder quick- 
firing guns have recently been mounted 
in the R.N.R. Battery at Lerwick, and 
are now in use for drilling R.N.R. men. 
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MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 


Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether 
he will consider the desirability of 


allowing young men seeking employ- 
ment in the Post Office as probationers, 
who do so with the hope of getting per- 
manent employment under that Depart- 
ment in the future, to be examined by 
their medical officer in the first instance, 
and, when taken on as probationers, not 
allow the rule to continue whereby a pro- 
bationer may act as such for many years 
at a nominal salary in the hope of being 
able to get on the permanent staff, and 
at the end of that time find he is unable 
to pass the medical examination ? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is already the 
practice to a considerable extent to require 
young persons seeking employment in the 
Post Oftice to be medically examined be- 
fore their employment is authorised. All 
open competition candidates are required 
to satisfy the medical officer before they 
are admitted; and also all paid learners 
and all assistant postmen are now re 
quired to obtain Civil ‘Service certi- 
ficates, and a satisfactory medical report 
one of the conditions of obtaining 
such certificates. But in the case of 
unpaid learners and persons employed by 
postmasters as assistants this rule does 
not prevail, and, having regard to the 
conditions of their employment, it is not 
deemed desirable to submit them to a 
medical examination. 


is 


RE-ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
seeing that soldiers who have left the 
Army can, since Ist January, return 


without refunding deferred pay, it 
is possible to introduce a_ regula- 
tion which would condone the fault 


committed by men who re-entered the 
Army before the above date under 
assumed names to avoid the obligation of 
repayment, so as to put these men on the 
same footing as present recruits, and 
allow them to resume their proper 
names? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir. We are 


unable to adopt the course suggested. 
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POLICE HUTS AT KILLINEY, CO. 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Royal 
Irish Constabulary authorities intend to 
erect huts at Killiney, county Dublin, for 
the housing of the local police force; 
whether he is aware that Killiney is one 
of the most fashionable watering-places 
in the neighbourhood, and that the erec- 
tion of these huts is regarded with dis- 
favour by the inhabitants; also that a 
suitable site is available at Lough- 
linstown, within a quarter of a mile of 
the present police station; and whether 
he will see that these huts are not put 
up in the locality? 


Mr GERALD BALFOUR: The Con- 
stabulary are under notice to quit the 
existing barrack at Ballybrack, and the 
Government are in communication 
with the War Department with a 
view to obtaining the Martello Tower 
and premises for the accommodation 
of the police. The question of quar- 
tering the police in huts could only 
come up for consideration in the event of 
the failure of the Government to-secure 
the Martello Tower, or any other suitable 
building in which to accommodate the 
men. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
FAIR WAGES CLAUSE. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he will insert 
a clause in the Irish Local Government 
Bill to give powers to the County Coun- 
cils, and the other bodies to be created 
under it, to enforce the Fair Wages 
Clause and to prevent what is known as 
the sweating system in trades, as is 
done by the Government when contract- 
ing for supplies for the various depart- 
ments of the public service? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot consent to the insertion 
in the Bill of a clause having the 
objects stated in the Question. The 
Fair Wages Resolution, dated the 
13th February, 1891, is expressly limited 
to Government contracts, and does not 
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include those of local public bodies. There 
has been no legislation on the subject of 
the Resolution in so far as concerns the 
contracts entered into by County Coun- 
cils and other local authorities in Eng- 
land, nor, so I am informed, does the 
English Local Government Board inter- 
fere in any way with respect to the con- 
ditions on which such contracts are 
carried out. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I will en- 
deavour to amend the Bill on this point 
in Committee. 


Stripes Regulations. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, will he explain why 
recruiting for the Royal Irish Consta- 
bulary, which was discontinued some 
time ago, has been recently resumed ; 
and if he will state what special circum- 
stances called for an increase in the 
force ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Recruiting 
for the Royal Irish Constabulary was 
discontinued until the strength of the 
force was wasted down by operation of 
retirements, etc., to a fixed number, and 
this number having been reached, re- 
cruiting has been resumed in order to 
maintain the force at that strength. The 
force has not been increased. 


Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN : Is the wast- 
ing down represented by the figures given 
just now in answer to the hon. Member 
for North Kildare? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, Sir; 
that is so. 


POSTMEN AND THE STRIPES 
REGULATIONS. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether it is intended to make applicable 
to provincial postmen the order recently 
issued to postmen in certain London 
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offices by which men at present holding 
one or more stripes will be allowed to 
count for further stripes their previous 
auxiliary or unestablished service ; whe- 
ther provincial postmen, as well as Lon- 
don men, will come under the new regu- 
lation mentioned in the same order with 
regard to regaining stripes withdrawn for 
misconduct; and is he aware that the 
provisions of this new order are not being 
carried out in provincial offices? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir. The regu- 
lations apply to all established postmen 
throughout the Kingdom. The Post- 
master General is not aware of the omis- 
sions to carry out the regulations to 
which the hon. Member refers, and will 
be glad if he will give him details of these 
cases, so that he may investigate them. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
the previous service of auxiliary or un- 
established postmen performing duties of 
more than four hours daily, and paid out 
of the allowance to sub-postmasters, will 
count towards stripes; if not, what is 
the ground for the exclusion of this 
class of men? 


Mr. HANBURY: Good conduct stripes 
are awarded to established postmen only, 
and auxiliary service is allowed to count 
as half-time towards stripes; but ser- 
vice paid for by allowances is not 
reckoned, as men so employed are not 
directly the servants of the Postmaster 
General, and he has no official records of 
their attendance and conduct. 


PRESS INTERVIEWS WITH COLONIAL 
OFFICIALS. 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to statements 
alleged to have been made by Sir Wil- 
liam, Robinson, the late Governor of 
Hong Kong, relative to the defences of 
that place; whether Sir William 
Robinson did make such statements; 
and whether Colonial Office regula- 
tions prohibit ex-governors communicat- 
ing to the public Press information 
relating to the defence of Colonies ac- 
quired during their tenure of office? 
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Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror rap 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): My attention has beea 
called to the statements alleged to have 
been made by Sir William Robinson to 
a Press representative. I do not know 
whether the report is correct or not, but 
I may say, generally, that I entirely 
disapprove of the practice which has 
recently become common of officials in 
the Colonial Service, or recently in that 
Service, allowing themselves to be inter- 
viewed on leaving or arriving in England, 
and giving their opinions on debateable 
questions of public policy or on matters 
affecting the defence and military re- 
sources of British possessions. I am 
causing a circular to this effect to be 
addressed to all officers in the Colonial 
Service abroad. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I should like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, arising out of this Ques- 
tion, whether it is the fact that the de 
fenceless position of Hong Kong, referred 
to in 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! Notice 
must be given of that Question. 


Smrr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
Sir, I do not think you have heard my 
Question. Sir, if you will be good enough 
to listen to it, it is—whether it is not 
the fact that the statements made or 
alleged to have been made by Sir Wil- 
liam Robinson only embrace facts that 
are known to the whole world? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the Question; 
neither is it one which should be put 
without notice. 





SPACE ACCOMMODATION IN INFANT 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he will reconsider 
the proposed alteration to Article 16F 
of Schedule VII. of the Day School Code, 
1898, which requires that the accom- 
modation of an infant school shall be no 
longer calculated at eight square feet 
for each child as hitherto, but at nine 
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square feet, inasmuch as the said addi- 
tion will largely increase the cost of 
the building of infant schools? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge University} : 
The Committee of Council are cf opinion 
that at least nine square feet per child 
in infant schools is necessary for the 
health of the children and the efficiency 
of the school. The Regulation wiil be 
enforced in all new schools. 


WEST HIGHLAND MAIL STEAMER 
SERVICE. 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, if 
he can now lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the West Highland Mail 
Steamer Service? 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes; I think it will 
be a convenient course to lay the Papers 
on the Table, and it will be done in a 
day or two. 


NEW DOUBLE-LINKED BATTALION 
REGIMENTS. 

CotoxeL T. M. SANDYS (Lancashire, 
S.W., Bootle): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether induce- 
ments are now being held out to Reserve 
men, without reference to the regiments 
in which they served before, to join the 
new double-linked battalion regiments ; 
whether there is any necessity for a 
course to be taken which may seriously 
interfere with regimental spirit and 
discipline in these regiments; whether 
this sending in of large numbers of men 
from outside into the new double-linked 
battalion regiments is considered advis- 
able by their commanding officers; and 
whether there would be any objection to 
allow Reserve men only who formerly 
served in the 6th, 7th, or 20th Regiments 
to rejoin the Colours of their former bat- 
talions, and to direct the commanding 
officers concerned to raise their bat- 
talions to full strength by the usual 
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methods, instead of by filling their ranks 


with men trained in other corps under 
different systems, and possibly in other 
and different branches of the Service to 
their own? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The number of men 
who are returning to the Colours 
from the Reserve under recent regu- 
lations is larger than was antici- 
pated, and a limited number of Re- 
servists will, therefore, if they desire it, 
be enrolled in the new battalions, where 
they will have a better chance of promo- 
tion. In order that the new battalions 
may become effective as soon as possible, 
it is highly desirable that they should 
contain a larger proportion of seasoned 
soldiers than the Reserve of those regi-~ 
ments would be likely to supply. There 
is no intention of making any such gene- 
ral transfers as my hon. and gallant 
Friend assumes, and care will be taken 
not to encourage the transfer of men 
whose own regiments are in a weak state. 


Cotone, SANDYS: Arising cut of the 
answer, may I ask whether it is the in- 
tention of the War Office to give all men 
an opportunity of joining the new bat- 
talions?! 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes; it is intended 
in all cases to give them an opportunity 
of joining new battalions. 


NEW BATTALIONS. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): Are the new battalions to be 
made up indiscriminately of men of dif- 
ferent regiments who have joined the 
Reserve! 


Mr. BRODRICK: It will not be done 
indiscriminately, but it is regarded as 
most desirable that the battalions should 
contain a larger proportion of seasoned 
soldiers than raw recruits. 


LAW OF SEDITION IN INDIA. 


Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he will at an 
early date lay upon the Table of the 
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House Papers relating to the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council at Calcutta in 
connection with the passage of the Bills 
dealing with the law of sedition in India, 
including the Amendment of the Indian 
Penai Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, 
and the Post Office Act! 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): I have already stated that I 
will lay the Acts in question upon the 
Table of the House when I have received 
and considered them. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY RESERVISTS. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
ter, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 
view of the Royal Artillery being at 
present below its establishment, and of 
the considerable increase authorised by 
the Army Estimates, it is intended to 
permit the re-engagement of Reservists 
in like manner to those of the Line? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON: I beg to 
‘ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War why the new canteen at the Royal 
Military College, for which provision was 
‘made in the Estimates of 1897-8, has 
not been commenced, as stated in the 
Visitors’ Report ; and whether arrange- 
ments have yet been made to provide a 
recreation room for the numerous ser- 
vants and soldiers employed in the estab- 
lishment ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The new canteen 
‘is expected to be completed by the end 
of the present month. The question of 
the recreation room is postponed for con- 
‘sideration with next year’s Estimates. 


HYMN-BOOKS AT WANDSWORTH 
PRISON. 
Mr. B. C. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department by what authority the 
Rev. G. Merrick, Inspector of Prisons, 
fately ordered at Wandsworth Prison the 


Mr. J. Herbert Roberts. 
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hymn-books served out to Roman Catho- 
lic prisoners to be taken away from 
them; and whether it is in accordance 
with prison law for the Protestant clergy- 
man to interfere in these matters with 
Roman Catholic prisoners? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tre 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riptey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): 
It lately came to the notice of 
the Visiting Chaplain that the de- 
votional books authorised for Roman 
Catholics were not being distributed 
at Wandsworth, and _ that other 
books which had not been so authorised 
were being distributed instead. The 
authorised books, five in number, were 
settled after consultation with the autho- 
rities of that Church, who approved them 
as suitable, good, and sufficient ; and the 
Commissioners gave orders that only 
those books which had been so approved 
should be in use. There was no inten- 
tion of interfering in such a matter with 
Roman Catholic prisoners. 


SCHOOL ABSENTEES IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 


to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he 
can ascertain the number of children of 
both sexes who do not attend school in 
Dublin owing to the non-application bv 
the Corporation of the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Act! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners of National Education have 
no statistics of the number of chil- 
dren who do not at present attend 
school in Dublin owing to the non- 
application of the compulsory atten- 
dance clauses of the Act of 1892, in the 
case of children between 6 and 14 years 
of age. The number of such children 
in the city of Dublin at the date of the 
last census in 1891 was 36,624, of whom 
33,048 had been in attendance at school 
during the year ended 31st March, 1891. 
And of these 33,048 children 9,283 at- 
tended 150 days or upwards. This is 
the latest official information on the sub- 
ject. 
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LIGHTS IN BELFAST LOUGH. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if his attention has been 
called to the refusal of the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights to put up a light and fog 
signal on Blackhead, though pressed to 
do so by the Belfast Harbour Board ; and 
whether, under the circumstances, the 
Belfast Harbour Board would be eim- 
powered to put up a light and fog signal 
to remove the serious risk to life and 
marine property caused by the present 
position i 


Tus PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcnie, Croydon) : 
Yes, Sir. In 1894 and 1895 the Board 
of Trade received several representations 
as to the desirability of establishing a 
lighthouse and fog signal on Blackhead, 
but the Board agreed with the Irish 
Lights Commissioners that a light and 
signal at that place, being only for the 
benefit of local traffic, could not properly 
be provided at the cost of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund. I have no reason to 
doubt that if the Belfast Harbour Board, 
as the local lighthouse authority, apply 
to the Irish Lights Commissioners under 
Section 653 of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, for their sanction to the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse at the cost of the 
local lighthouse authority, the applica- 
tion will receive favourable consideration, 
but the Board of Trade have no power of 
initiation in the matter. 


TRAINING SHIP IN BELFAST LOUGH. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if he 
is aware of the great dissatisfaction and 
disappointment caused in Belfast and 
the neighbourhood by the disinclination 
on the part of the Government to place 
a trainmg ship in Belfast Lough; 
whether he has had before him the Reso- 
lutions of the Belfast Harbour Board, 
the Local Marine Board, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as well as that of the 
County Antrim Grand Jury ; and whether 
he will make further special inquiries, by 
a Departmental Committee or otherwise, 
as to the great importance to the public 
service of complying in this matter with 
the universal desire of Ulster? 
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Mr. MACARTNEY : I have nothing to 
add to the statement I made on Friday 
last during the discussion of the Navy 
Estimates. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will not send a training ship, will a 
guardship be sent? 


[No reply.] 


BURIAL DISPUTE IN DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Mr. 8. MOSS (Denbighshire, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attentiom 
has been called to the action of the Vicar 
of Holt, Denbighshire, in refusing to 
accept a notice tendered to him under 
Section 1 of the Burial Laws Amend- 
ment Act, 1880, for the burial in Holt 
Churchyard cf a deceased person without. 
the performance in the manner pre 
scribed by the law of the Service for the 
Burial of the Dead according to the ritess 
of the Church of England ; whether he is 
aware that the Vicar declined to allow a 
Nenconformist minister to officiate im 
the churchyard at the funeral of such 
deceased person ; and whether any steps 
will be taken to prevent a repetition of 
such conduct in future, as being contrary 
to the provisions and the spirit of the 
Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tur 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have inquired 
into the facts of this case, a report 
of which the hon. Member has been 
good enough to send me.  Permis- 
sion for the burial to take place with 
Nonconformist rites was refused on the 
ground that the deceased lady was a non- 
parishioner, and consequently had no 
right of interment. The Act of 1880 
does not operate to confer such right of 
interment in any place where it does not 
otherwise exist. I have no authority to 
decide the point of law involved. 


Mr. MOSS: May I ask whether, in 
the event of the deceased person owning 
the ground, the grave being a family 
grave, the Vicar is entitled to refuse 
the right of burial or the performance 
of the ceremony with Nonconformist. 
rites! 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT : Ii these people 
had a right of interment there, the 
Vicar had no right to refuse to allow the 
performance of the ceremony. 


Sick Leave Absences 


PRISON WARDERS’ HOURS OF DUTY. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S8.): I bec to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what are the stipulated num- 
ber of hours of daily duty of prison 
warders and civil guards in the prisons of 
England and Wales, including night 
duty; and what amount of time is 
allowed in the year for holidays to such 
officers ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The average 
number of hours of day duty in convict 
prisons is nine hours five minutes, 
in local prisons eight hours 48 minutes ; 
of night duty in convict prisons eight 
hours 15 minutes, in local prisons 10 
hours. Roughly, officers with more than 
five years’ service are allowed 13 days, 
officers with less, 10 days, in addition to 
the Queen’s Birthday. 


GOVERNORS OF CONVICT AND LOCAL 
PRISONS. 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
how many of the governors and deputy 
governors of the convict and local pri- 
sons of England and Wales are ex-officers 
of the Army, Navy, or Militia, and how 
many are civilians; and whether two- 
thirds or more of the warders, assistant 
warders, and civil guards employed in the 
said prisons are men who have served in 
the Army or Navy? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The numbers 
asked for in the first paragraph are 
36 and 35. Of the officers mentioned in 
the second, 939 had served in the Army, 
Navy, or Marines, and 996 were civilians. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Would it 
be possible to give the remainder of the 
positions to men who have served in 
either the Army or Navy? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror vrg 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I do not think 
it desirable that all the positions should 
be thus given. 


LIGHT RAILWAY INQUIRY AT 
BEVERLEY. 

Me. H. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) ; 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that, when 
the Light Railway Commissioners were 
holding an inquiry at Beverley, the Com- 
missioners inspected the site of a pro- 
posed railway, accompanied by the counsel 
for the promoters and by the chief pro- 
moter, at whose house they and the 
counsel were staying as guests, without 
having given notice to parties who dis- 
sented from the scheme, and thus giving 
them an opportunity to be present; and 
whether the Board of Trade, before con- 
firming the order made by the Commis- 
sioners under these circumstances, will 
direct that a further inquiry be held by 
an official of the Board? 


Tue PRESIDENT or the BOARD or 
TRADE: The Commissioners inform me 
that they drove into Beverley, for the 
purpose of holding the local inquiry, along 
the road which runs to that place which 
runs near the proposed route of the rail- 
way, but this was in no sense an official 
inspection of the line of route. The 
Light Railways Act expressly provides 
that the Board shall hear objections to 
the confirmation of the Order, and this 
will of course be done if any objections 
are submitted to them. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Were they with 
the counsel at the house of the chief 
promoter as stated in the Question! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I have received no denial of 
that. 


SICK LEAVE ABSENCES IN THE POST 
OFFICE. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, in view of 
the Regulations issued in December last, 
1897, that when-the normal (nine days 
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per annum) rate is exceeded during two 
consecutive years, when an officer has 
been absent on twelve separate occasions 
in two years, or when in any one year 
the sick leave of any officer has amounted 
to 100 days, a full report of the case must 
be made, together with a statement from 
the medical officer whether or not, in his 
opinion, the officer concerned is likely in 
future to render permanent and regular 
useful service to the Department; and 
whether it is to be understood by the 
Regulation that, in the event of a tele- 
graph operator having been absent from 
work during nine days in two consecu- 
tive years owing to illness, he can be dis- 
charged on the declaration of the medi- 
cal officer that he is not likely in future 
to render permanent and regular service 
to the Department; if so, whether this 
regulation is applicable to any other 
Civil servants of the Crown besides tele- 
graph operators? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Regulations re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, which were 
issued in consequence of the excessive sick 
absence in some branches of the Service, 
are to the effect which the hon. Member 
states. But it is not the fact that a 
telegraphist absent from work during nine 
days in two consecutive years, owing to 
illness, can be discharged on the declara- 
tion of the medical officer that he is not 
likely to render in future permanent and 
regular service. Each case, on the con- 
trary, is considered by the Postmaster 
General on its merits, and there is no 
desire on his part to refuse sick leave in 
any case where the circumstances require 
it, or to call on any officer to retire whose 
health enables him to discharge the 
duties of his office. The Regulation is 
applicable not only to telegraphists, but 
to all Post Office servants. 


POONA PUNITIVE POLICE FORCE. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the punitive police 
foree which was imposed upon the 
city of Poona after the murders of Mr. 
Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst has yet been 
removed ; if not, can he state how long 
it will be continued there; whether he 
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can state what has been the approximate 
cost of the force to the city of Poona 
per month ; and if it is the intention of 
the Government of India to relieve that 
municipality of the whole or any part of 
the cost? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The punitive police force was 
imposed upon the city of Poona for a 
period of two years, from June, 1897, 
and the approximate cost, the whole of 
which was intended to be borne by the 
municipality of Poona, is about Rs. 9,600 
a month. I have up to the present re- 
ceived no information which leads me to 
suppose that any change is contem- 
plated. 


FLOATING SUBMERGED WRECKS IN 
THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. J. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been directed to the fact that the 
American line s.s. Belgenland reported 
at Cork on the 15th instant having 
passed on the 14th instant (one day’s 
sail only from Cork) a sailing vessel’s 
mast standing upright with rigging at- 
tached to it about six or eight feet 
out of water, indicating a floating sub- 
merged wreck attached thereto, and that 
this obstruction constituted a grave 
danger to ocean-going steamers, being in 
the midst of their course between here 
and America; and whether, its being 
situated within one day’s sail of the coast 
of Ireland, he will direct the Trinity 
Board to send out their steamer to search 
for it, and attach to it a gas-buoy, so as to 
warn sailing vessels and steamers of its 
dangerous proximity? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
TRADE: It appears, from the report in 
the Shipping Gazette, that the wreck 
complained of was seen in Latitude 50.17 
North, Longitude 19.49 West, which 
would be about 430 miles from the coast 
of Ireland. The authority to deal with 
obstructions or dangers to navigation off 
the coast of Ireland would be the Irish 
Lights Commissioners, not the Trinity 
House, but it is no part of the business 
of the Commissioners to search for 
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wrecks at such a distance from the coast, 
nor are their vessels adapted for the pur- 
pose. I am advised that it would not 
be practicable to effectually mark the 
wreck with a gas-buoy, even if the wreck 
were found. The buoy itself would be a 
danger to navigation when the light went 
out. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, N., 
Chorley): I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (1) whether, in connection 
with his statement about new buildings 
for the South Kensington Museum, it is 
to be understood that the science collec- 
tions now housed on the west side of 
Exhibition Road are to be moved to the 
new buildings to be erected on the east 
side of Exhibition Road; (2) whether it 
is also proposed to move the Indian and 
Oriental collections to the new galleries ; 
and (3) what is proposed to be done with 
the large extent of land upon the west 
side of Exhibition Road and the build- 
ings now occupied by the science collec- 
tions? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: With regard to the first and 
second paragraphs of the Question of my 
noble Friend the answer is in the affirma- 
tive. With regard to the third paragraph 
I can only say that it is a matter which 
will receive the attention of the Govern- 
ment when the new buildings it is pro- 
posed to erect on the eastern side of the 
road approach completion. 


SCHOOL BUILDING SCHEMES AT 
EASTBOURNE. 

Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): I beg to ask the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether his attention has 
been drawn to the formation of a limited 
liability company at Eastbourne to build 
schools and let them at a profit to volun- 
tary managers ; whether he is aware that 
the prospectus of the company contem- 
plates that the schools it builds shall 
pay, from the various Parliamentary 
Grants, an annual sum equal to five per 


The President of the Board of Trade. 
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cent. on the cost of construction; and 
whether the Parliamentary Grant for 
education can be legally applied in pro- 
viding a commercial interest on capital? 


Sir JOHN GORST: Yes. The Scheme, 
of which a copy has been sent to the 
Education Department, contemplates the 
Parliamentary Grants being used to pay 
a rent for the school. Ualess the pro- 
posed buildings are held in trust for edu- 
cational purposes, such application of 
the grants would not be illegal. 


MILITIA TRAININGS AT LONGFORD. 

Mr. E. BLAKE (Longford, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether it is the case that the 
Militia which have for many years been 
trained in Longford are this year to be 
trained not there, but at Maryborough or 
elsewhere ; and, if so, what is the reason 
of the change? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The 6th Battalion 
of the Rifle Brigade, which has for 
several years been trained by itself at 
Longford, will this year form part of a 
brigade trained on Maryborough Heath. 
Militia battalions benefit greatly by 
training with other battalions; and the 
opportunity of so training this battalion 
has at length arrived. 


LOCAL TAXATION LICENCES IN 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland what is 
the amount collected on foot of the local 
taxation licences scheduled in the Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill within the 
city of Dublin for each of the last three 
financial years, and also the amount col- 
lected on foot of the Dog Tax and 
Hackney Tax for the same period! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The infor- 
mation as to the amount of local taxa- 
tion licences collected in the citv of 
Dublin has been called for by the Inland 
Revenue Department, who inform me 
that it may take a week to obtain. 
Perhaps, therefore, the hon. Member will 
postpone the Question until Monday next- 
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FISHING BOATS AND THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND BILL. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether fishing boats 
are to pay fees for registration and other 
purposes under Section 3 of the Merchant 
Shipping (Mercantile Marine Fund) Bill? 


Tus PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: It is not intended that the fees 
mentioned in Clause 3 and in the First 
Schedule of the Bill should be payable in 
respect of the registration of fishing 
boats as such. I will take care that 
this point is made clear in the Bill. 


GERMANY AND CRETE. 
Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 


(Wilts, Cricklade): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if the German Government have 
taken any action which alters their posi- 
tion in regard to the administration of 
afiairs in Crete; whether the other 
Powers still hold themselves jointly 
responsible for the government of the 
island; whether measures are in pro- 
gress for the establishment of Prince 
George of Greece as Governor of the 
island; and whether, in February, 1881, 
Prince Bismarck himself proposed that 
under certain circumstances Crete should 
become a portion of the kingdom of 
Greece, and that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment gave a favourable answer to that 


proposal ? 
Mr. CURZON: The German Govern- 


ment have withdrawn their flag from 
Crete. Her Majesty’s Government have 
no reason to suppose that the atti- 
tude of the other Powers has undergone 
any change. No measures are at present 
in progress for the establishment of 
Prince George of Greece as Governor 
of the island. The answer to both 
Questions in the last paragraph is in the 
affirmative. The correspondence was 
laid before Parliament in “Greece No. 6, 
1881.” 
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SOLDIERS AND ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 
Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that a gunner of the 
City of Dublin Artillery stationed at 
Linnenhall Barracks, Dublin, was ordered 
to take shamrock out of his cap by his 
superior officer on St. Patrick’s Day, and 
for refusing to do so was threatened with 
punishment ; will he state whether the 
man was punished; and, if so, in what 
way ; and whether, seeing that about the 
hour that this occurrence took place 
soldiers engaged in trooping the colours 
in Dublin Castle Yard wore the sham- 
rock, as did also the Lord Lieutenant, he 
will see that this private soldier is not 
punished for his alleged offence? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The officer com- 
manding the City of Dublin Artillery has 
reported as follows— 


‘“‘A man was ordered by a non-commissioned 
officer to remove shamrock from his cap; but 
on the man reporting the matter to higher 
authority he was allowed to wear it. He was 
neither punished nor threatened punishment.” 


TRADE INSTRUCTION IN PRISONS. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whether 
he will lay upon the Table the scheme 
which has received the sanction of the 
Secretary of State and the Treasury by 
which an identical system of skilled in- 
struction of trades has been established 
for local and convict prisons, and to 
which reference is made in the state- 
ment of the Prison Commissioners just 
issued ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT : I am afraid 
I cannot promise to lay upon the Table 
further information about this scheme 
than is contained in the Commissioners’ 
statement. The scheme deals with ques- 
tions of detail, which it would not be 
desirable to publish. 

Q 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PRISONS 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for the Home Department, 
with reference to the statement of the 
Prison Commissioners dissenting from a 
recommendation of the Prisons Commit- 
tee on the ground that the presence cf 
a medical expert on the Board would not 
facilitate the work of the other Com- 
missioners and would seriously hinder 
his own, whether he is aware that the 
Irish Prisons Board includes a medical 
expert ; and whether the Commissioners 
have made inquiry as to the effect of this 
constitution of the Irish Prisons Board? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes; I was 
aware of the constitution of the Irish 
Prisons Board. I may say that every 
aspect of the question was very fully con- 
sidered by me before I decided against 
adopting the recommendation of the 
Committee, 


Agreement with the 


MANCHURIA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been called to a statement made by 
the correspondent of the China Gazette at 
Shanghai to the effect that the correspon- 
dent himself had recently seen large num- 
bers of Russian troops in Manchuria, and 
especially 3,000 Russian soldiers at Kirin, 
the capital; whether similar statements 
have been made by the other English 
travellers in Manchuria ; and whether, in 
view of these facts, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will ask their Minister at Pekin 
to obtain definite information as to the 
numbers and position of the Russian 
troops in Manchuria, the object of their 
presence in that province, and the period 
of its duration? 


Mr. CURZON: I have not myself seen 
any statement on the subject, except that 
by a recent correspondent of the 77mes. 
But inquiry has been addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Pekin. 
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MONAGHAN COUNTY CESS. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the county cess, struck in the year 
1896 by the Grand Jury of county Mona- 
ghan, was £3,571 10s. 4d. less than the 
year 1895, and £1,935 10s. 8d. less than 
1897; and whether he can state why, 
seeing that an exceptionally low cess was 
levied in 1896, the Government selected 
that year as the standard under the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The figures 
in the first paragraph are, I believe, sub- 
stantially correct. I have already ex- 
plained to the hon. Member the reasons 
for the selection by Government of the 
year 1896-7 as the standard year under 
the Bill. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman considered the 
effect which a case such as that pointed 
out in the Question would have on the 
occupier in a county like this? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is rather a matter for debate on the Bill, 
and does not properly arise as a question. 


Mr. DALY: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that, there is a peculiarity in 
the same direction in every other county 
in Ireland? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order. order! 


AGREEMENT WITH THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post 
master General, if he will print and cir- 
culate to Members the agreement made 
between the Postmaster General and 
the National Telephone Company in 
1894, a draft copy of which was printed 
in Parliamentary Paper, No. 267, of 
1894? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Agreement to 
which the hon. Member refers was not 
arrived at till the 25th March, 1896. 
There is no objection to lay this Agree- 
ment, and the Supplementary Agreement 
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of the 26th March, 1896, before the 
House, and the necessary steps will be 
taken. 


CONFERENCE ON IMPERIAL POSTAGE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
when the proposed conference to discuss 
Imperial postal rates will be held; and 
whether he has read the cable message 
from Australia to the effect that the 
Australasian Prime Ministers have de 
cided not to introduce 2d. postage to 
England? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is proposed that 
the conference on postal rates within the 
British Empire shall be held next June. 
The Postmaster General is aware that, 
according to a telegram which appeared 
in the 7’imes newspaper on the 14th of 
March, the Australian Prime Ministers 
have decided that they “could not advise 
a reduction of postage rates to Great 
Britain,’ which is not quite the same 
thing as my hon. Friend’s statement ; but 
he has received no such message from 
Australia himself. 


PARCELS POST TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: [ beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
what is the cause of the delay in estab- 
lishing a parcel post between Great 
Britain and Ireland and the United States 
of America; and how many years have 
elapsed since the negotiations were begun 
to carry out this reform? 


Mr. HANBURY: The delay in estab- 
lishing a parcel post between this country 
and the United States of America has been 
due to the reluctance which the Govern- 
ment of the States has displayed to set 
up such a service. That Government 
was first approached on the subject in 
January, 1885; the negotiations have 
been continued since that time, they 
were personally renewed by the British 
Delegates at the recent Congress at Wash- 
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ington, and there are reasons for hoping 
that some arrangement may shortly be 
made which will enable parcels to be 
exchanged through the British Post 
Office between this country and the 
United States. 


CLENOR (IRELAND) POOR LAW 
ELECTION. 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.) : 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland if his attention has been 
called to the action of the Clerk of 
the Mallow Union in refusing to allow a 
candidate for Clenor Electoral Division 
to inspect claims to vote at the election 
for said division, although the sanction 
of the Board of Guardians had been ob- 
tained ; whether there is any enactment 
or regulation to prevent a candidate, or 
his agent, inspecting such claims; and if 
the candidate for Clenor Electoral Divi- 
sion will now be permitted to examine 

claims to vote lodged with the clerk? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, Londonderry, 
N.): My attention has been called to the 
matter referred to, and I am informed 
that no order was made by that Board 
of Guardians that Mr. Barry should be 
permitted to inspect these claims, nor 
was permission to do so refused by the 
Clerk of the Union. The Guardians, at 
their meeting on the 25th ult., when Mr. 
Barry applied to be permitted to inspect 
these claims, determined to refer the 
matter to the Local Government Board 
for advice. They did so, and were in- 
formed by the Local Government Board 
that there was no enactment or regula- 
tion under which a ratepayer, candidate, 
or his agent can demand an inspection 
of these documents before an election. 
The matter is apparently entirely in the 
discretion of the Guardians. 


Mr. ABRAHAM: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say why a different practice 
prevails in this, as compared with other 
Unions? 


Mr. ATKINSON: I have explained 
that the matter is one entirely within 
the discretion of the Guardians. 


Q 2 
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THE WAZIRISTAN CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the brigade now being 
organised for service in the Tochi Valley 
district of Waziristan, consisting of five 
regiments of infantry, two squadrons of 
cavalry, with artillery consisting of 
mountain guns and five Maxims, is to be 
permanently maintained in that region, 
and if that territory is regarded as within 
British; when, how, and by what 
authority the transfer was effected ; 
what has been the outlay since 1893 on 
land, forts, and cantonments needed for 
such location of British Indian troops, 
and what is the estimated amount re 
quired for maintenance of such troops 
beyond the frontier of British India ; and 
from what funds is the cost of this occu- 
pation and maintenance of forces in 
Waziristan since 1893 to be defrayed? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA : I am unable, so long as the pend- 
ing negotiations and arrangements with 
the tribes are incomplete, to give any 
information as to the disposition of forces 
which may be thought necessary hence- 
forward. As to the expenditure which 
has been already incurred for the pur- 
poses mentioned in the Question, I have 
asked for information, but have not yet 
received it. In any case the cost of 
such measures as may be adopted for the 
defence of the frontiers of India, and for 
the maintenance of peace and order upon 
those frontiers, will be defrayed in the 
future, as in the past, from Indian 
revenues. 


MONEY LENDERS AND INFANTS. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY: I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney General whether he is aware 
that, in defiance of 55 Vic., c. 4 
(Betting and Loans (Infants) Act), 
roney lenders are in the habit of sending 
letters to infants, the 


especially in 


Army, inviting them to borrow money, 
and that the police decline to prosecute ; 
and whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of directing the Public Prosecutor 
to prosecute in cases that are brought 
before him? 
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Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir R. 
Wesster, Isle of Wight): My attention 
has not been called to the facts men- 
tioned in the first paragraph of my hon. 
Friend’s Question. If he will bring the 
circumstances of any case before me I 
will consider whether I can take any 
action in the matter. 


TUESDAY’S SITTINGS. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) : I beg to 
ask the First Lord to the Treasury 
whether the Government will take 
into consideration the desirability of pro- 
posing an alteration in the Standing 
Orders by placing Orders of the Day 
before Notices of Motion on Tuesdays, in 
consequence of the frequency of counts- 
out on those evenings, and of the time 
occupied in Debates of a purely academic 
interest preceding the consideration of 
Bills, some of which, though introduced 
by private Members, have passed the 
Second Reading by large majorities, but 
eventually became dropped Orders 
through the operation of the 12 o'clock 
Rules, and the inability of the Members 
in charge of them to find an opportunity 
of carrying them through any further 
stage? , 


Tae FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to my hon. Friend I have 
to remind him that ever since he and I 
have been in the House, and for a long 
time before, Tuesday, by universal prac- 
tice, has been given to Resolutions ; and 
I cannot think that any large section of 
the House would have any great sym- 
pathy with the change which my hon. 
Friend suggests. Indeed, I think the 
House at present thoroughly enjoys its 
Tuesdays. 


THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
(COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS.) 
Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 

First Lord of the Treasury when the 
Easter holidays will begin, and how long 
they will last? 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I see no reason why we should 
not separate for the holidays after a 
morning sitting on Tuesday, April 5th ; 
but this, of course, must depend on the 
progress we make with public business. 
[ am quite ready to take the House into 
my confidence as to the business [ hope 
to pass before Easter, and I do not think 
it will consider that my demands are ex- 
cessive. The Second Reading of the Irish 
Local Government Bill we shall, of 
course, get to-day, to-morrow, or Wednes- 
day. On Thursday we shall take the 
Second Reading of the Prisons Bill and 
of the Public Buildings Bill, and_pro- 
bably I shall have to ask the House to 
take the first stage of the Greek Loan 
Bill, which will in all probability have 
to pass before Easter, and, being a Money 
Bill, it will have to be brought in in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, and no two 
stages can be taken on one day. But I 
understand that the principle of the Bill 
is thoroughly accepted by all sections of 
the House, and it ought not, therefore, 
to take any important fraction of Parlia- 
mentary time. I have to safeguard my- 
self with regard to that Bill, because it 
is impossible to say on what day the 
various stages will be taken. On Mon- 
day, the 28th, I shall propose to take 
the Second Reading of the Scotch Private 
Bill Procedure Bill, and on Thursday, the 
31st, the Second Reading of the Criminal 
Evidence Bill. On Monday, the 4th, we 
hope to get the Speaker out of the Chair 
on the Civil Service Estimates. Of 
course, this general outline of the pro- 
gramme does not necessarily exclude the 
Government from advancing small De- 
partmental Bills a stage; but it gives 
a general notion of the business which we 
ought without difficulty to get through 
hefore Easter, and, if we do, we can con- 
fidently reckon on separating on the 
Tuesday. [An hon. Member: Till when!] 
Till the following Monday week. In 
order to avoid misconception, let me say 
that the various stages of the Public 
Buildings Bill must be got through 
Within the financial year. 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I presume that the 
Budget will be taken immediately after 
Easter? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I believe it is the intention of 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to take it on Thursday, the 
21st. 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
What Supply will be taken on Friday? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Army Estimates, beginning 
with Vote 10. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May the 
House understand that the Dogs Regula- 
tion Bill will not be taken before Easter? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think my hon. Friend indicates 
by this Question that he means to take 
an active interest in that Bill. It will 
not be taken before Easter. 


Royal Naval Reserve. 


COACHING SERVICES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): [I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether, under the Light Rail- 
ways Act of 1896, the Government could 
establish a coaching service between 
Druminure and Nenagh, and Ennis and 
Scariff, in connection with the Shannon 
Developments steamers; and whether 
such a course will be adopted? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There are 
no funds available under the Act for 
either of the schemes mentioned in the 
Question. 


SEAMEN IN THE ROYAL NAVAL 
RESERVE. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
borough): I beg to ask the Secretary to. 
the Admiralty whether he can state the 
number of seamen who have joined the 
Royal Naval Reserve since its formation ; 
the date upon which Naval Reserve pen- 
sions first became payable; also the 


number of Naval Reserve men who have 


received such pensions and the number 
now in receipt of pensions; whether he 
is aware that for several years Naval Re- 
serve men have petitioned the various 
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Governments to reduce the age at which 
Naval Reserve seamen are entitled to re- 
ceive pensions from 60 to 50 years of 
age; and whether the Admiralty intend 
in any way to accede to the petitions of 
the men? 


Mr. MACARTNEY 


Limerick 


81,830 — sea- 
men, including 4,134 firemen, have 
joined the Royal Naval Reserve 
since its formation in 1860. The 


first Naval Reserve pension for disability 
was awarded in August, 1866, and for 
service in August 1880. The number of 
Naval Reserve men who have received 
such pensions to this date is :—Dis- 
ability, 914 ; Service, 906. The number 
now in receipt of pensions is :—Dis- 
ability, 470; Service, 752. The answer 
to the second paragraph is in the affirma- 
tive, and to the third paragraph in the 
negative. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ENGAGE- 
MENT OF SEAMEN. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that it is becoming 
a common practice in mercantile marine 
offices to permit men to sign on as able 
seamen without demanding such proof 
of actual previous sea service as is 
specifically required by Section 126, Sub- 
sections 1 and 2 of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894; and that, upon seamen 
being unable to produce the necessary 
proof, it is the practice of mercantile 
marine officials to write the letters 
“N.P.” (not proven) on the ship’s articles 
of agreement opposite the man’s name, 
and allow the man to be rated “A.B.” as 
though he had proved his title to be so 
rated ; and whether he will issue such 
instructions to mercantile marine officers 
as will insure the due observance of the 
law as set forth in Section 126, Sub-sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The superintendents of Mercan- 
tile Marine Offices are instructed, before 
entering a seaman as an “A.B.” in any 
agreement, to ask for proof of his quali- 
fication to be so rated ; and the Board of 
Trade have no reason to think that they 


Mr. J. Havelock Wilson. 
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neglect this duty. If proof is not given 
the letters “N.P.” are placed against the 
seaman’s name, but the Board of Trade 
are advised that they have no power to 
decline to allow a man to be shipped as 
“A.B.” because he cannot prove the re- 
quisite service. 


SEAMEN’S ADVANCE NOTES. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that seamen, upon 
being engaged to serve on British regis- 
tered sailing ships at the port cf New 
York, U.S.A., “sign on” to receive three 
months’ advance of wages, the larger por- 
tion of which goes into the pockets of 
“shipping masters” and “crimps”; 
whether he is aware that Section 140 of 
The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, pro- 
vides that such advances shall not ex- 
ceed one month’s wages; and whether 
he will caused to be issued to H.B.M. 
Consul General at New York instructions 
that in future seamen will only be per- 
mitted to receive, on signing on, one 
month’s advance of wages, in accordance 
with Section 140 of The Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1894? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I am aware that Section 140 
of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
limits a conditional advance to a seaman 
to the amount of one month’s wages, but 
that, as the Board of Trade are advised, 
is only when he goes to sea from a port 
in the United Kingdom. As to the prac- 
tice at New York I am informed that 
advances in excess of one month’s wages 
are given, but I am not able to say what 
becomes of the money. 


LIMERICK MAIL. 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg to 


ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the resolution passed by the Limerick 
Harbour Commissioners, in which they 
direct the attention of the Parliamentarv 
representatives of Limerick, Clare, and 
Kerry to the great inconvenience caused 
to the public by the late arrivals of the 
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mails in Limerick, owing to the refusal 
of the General Post Office authorities to 
pay the sum of £3 for a special train 
from the Junction to Limerick whenever 
the train from Dublin is late; and 
whether the views of the Commissioners 
in this matter can be met by the Post 
Office authorities? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY vo 
tHe TREASURY: The Postmaster 


General understands that such a resolu- 
tion as the hon. Member describes was 
passed at a recent meeting of the 
Limerick Harbour Commissioners, but 
the resolution has not yet reached him 
officially. It is not the case that a grant 
of £3 on each occasion would set at rest 
the question of running special trains from 
Limerick Junction when the morning 
mail train from Dublin is late. A train 
from Limerick Junction to Limerick only 
would cost about that sum, but, if the 
arrangement which was resorted to tem- 
porarily in the winter of 1896-7 were 
made permanent, the special train from 
Limerick Junction to Limerick would 
have to go on as far as Newcastle in 
order to overtake there the Tralee day 
mail train, and there must be a second 
special train from Limerick Junction in 
the other direction to Waterford, the 
whole expense on each occasion being no 
less than £17 7s. So costly an arrange- 
ment does not seem to the Postmaster 
General to be justified. But he is pre- 
pared to fix somewhat later hours of 
departure for the day mail trains in 
both directions from Limerick Junction 
with a view to reduce the number of 
failures, if this would be preferrerd to 
the maintenance of the existing hours, 
which are sometimes found to afford an 
insufficient margin. He has asked the 
Limerick Harbour Commissioners and 
others interested for an expression of their 
views on this point, and he is still wait- 
ing their replies before, communicating 
with the Railway Company upon the 
subject. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: About what date 
will this arrangement come into opera- 
tion? 


Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY: That depends on the 
Commissioners and the time they take 
to answer. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


PRECEDENCE FOR THE IRISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I beg to move that the several 
stages of the Lecal Government (Ireland) 
Bill ‘have precedence of all orders of the 
day and notices of Motion on every day 
for which the Bill is appointed. 


Mr W. ALLEN  (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I have an Amendment down on 
the Paper to omit the Wednesdays on 
which the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill and 
the Mines Regulation Bill are down for 
Second Reading. The former is a Bill 
which possesses very great interest for 
a large section of the community. I 
think if the First Lord of the Treasury 
will give us some assurance that he will 
not put down the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill for that day or for the day on 
which the Mines Regulation Bill is to be 
taken it would be satisfactory—at any 
rate, as far as I am concerned. I 
have had representations made to me, 
and many Members are very anxious that 
they should again have the opportunity 
of considering this Bill. There is, too, a 
Bill down for next Wednesday, which is 
of great interest to Nonconformists, re- 
lating to registrars. This has for a long 
time been felt to be a Measure of the 
greatest importance, and I think perhaps 
the First Lord of the Treasury might 
give us some assurance that that day 
also will not be taken. I should have 
included it in the Amendment on the 
Paper had I not believed that the Bill 
might have been read a second time on 
that date. I object to this Motion of 
the First Lord of the Treasury for 
another reason. It allows the Govern- 
ment to pick and choose exactly what 
days they will deprive private Members 
of. If there is a Measure put down by 
their own side that they think is of in- 
terest to a section of their own Party they 
need not take the day put down for that 
Measure, and they can leave it alone, but 
if the Motion is put down by an hon. 
Member on this side they can cut 
out that day if they think the Mea- 
sure would prejudice their interests in 
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the constituencies. I think we ought to 
have some assurance which Wednesday 
they will leave us, so that we shall know 
what Measures are likely to come up for 
discussion. 


*Sm JOHN LENG (Dundee): I beg 
leave to second the Amendment, and I 
wish simply to mention that there is a Bill 
that has been before Parliament for eight 
years now, and it is to be put on cne 
side. That Bill has priority on the 18th 
May over the Bills to which hon. Gentle- 
men have alluded, and I think that after 
waiting patiently all that time I should 
now be rewarded. 


*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): [ am somewhat surprised at seeing 
my right hon. Friend propose a Motion 
to deprive us of ‘our opportunity of 
moving my Motion to-morrow evening 
relating to the Education Bill which is 
down in my name. For a good many 
years past there has been a continual 
tendency to encroach upon the rights of 
private Members, and this is almost the 
first time it has been done without any 
special reasons being given. We have 
now very few opportunities of bringing 
forward Measures, and I am afraid that 
I shall have no other opportunity this 
Session if to-morrow is taken. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
date under consideration is the 18th of 
May. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : Before dealing with the compara- 
tively narrow point raised by the Amend- 
ment, let me just say one word upon this 
question, and let me preface that word 
by taking up, if I may, the charge which 
my right hon. Friend behind me has 
made, that I am the first person occupy- 
ing the position of Leader of the House 
who has introduced such a Motion with- 
out any explanation or comment at all. 
Well, it is my misfortune to inflict my- 
self upon the House, but I do not wish 
to make speeches in which everybody 
knows precisely what I am going to say 
before Isay it, and everybody knows why 
this Motion is put forward. The Bill in 
respect of which it is put forward is the 
Mr. Allen. 
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biggest Measure of the Session, and it is 
one which must take a _ considerable 
amount of time in Committee. Certainly 
it is quite in accordance with usage, and 
is is certainly for the convenience of the 
House, that when the discussions on any 
stage of that Bill are commenced they 
should be continued de die in diem with 
as little interruption as possible. These 
are the broad grounds of the appeal I 
make to the House, and [ am sure that 
my right hon. Friend will remember this 
before he reproaches me with having un- 
necessarily taken up the opportunities of 
private Members with regard to the spe 
cial Motion before us, which is that a 
particular Wednesday should be reserved 
from the operation of this Rule. I may 
remind the House that it is quite im- 
possible, I think, to manage the business 
of this House if we are to make excep- 
tions here and there, either in accord- 
ance with our own particular views or in 
accordance with the views or prejudices 
of any particular section of this House. 
Endless confusion and complications 
would arise, and if the House consents 
to such a Motion it must do so with the 
distinct understanding that the Motion is 
worked impartially, and that, however 
legitimate may be the desire of cer- 
tain hon. Gentlemen in the House 


to discuss these Bills which they 
have secured days for, it is quite 


impossible to meet their wishes, de 
sirous as we are of doing so, without 
introducing difficulties into the general 
management of the business of the House 
of Commons. I hope, therefore, the hon. 
Gentleman will think that this has not 
any special reference to his Bill, because 
it is applied equally to all Bills, from 
whatever part of the House they proceed. 
I hope, therefore, the House will not be 
put to the trouble of dividing. 


Mr. SAMUEL WOODS (Essex, Wal- 
thamstow): I think I am speaking cor- 
rectly when I say that for one or two 
years, within the last six years, a special 
exemption has been made of the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill. I think the Leader of 
the House of Commons in the last ad- 
ministration, on one or two occasions, had 
specially exempted the Eight Hours Bill 
from all Measures exempted. Great in- 
terest is taken in this question, not only 
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in the House of Commons, but outside 
of it, and I think the right hon. Gentle 
man might reasonably and sympatheti- 
cally consider the appeal which is made 
in the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend. I would appeal respectfully to 
him, and ask him to really reconsider the 
attitude he has taken up in regard to 
these Bills included in the Amendment 


of my hon. Friend, and I hope he will’ 


make the exemption asked for. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rather agree, 
speaking generally, with what has fallen 
from the Leader of the House. I 
think it is very difficult to make 
exceptions, and that in all these 
matters goose and gander must be 
served with the same sauce. But I 
would point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this Miners’ Bill has had a 
great deal of interest taken in it in the 
country, and it comes up for considera- 
tion on the first Wednesday after the 
Easter holidays, if we meet on a Monday. 
We know perfectly well that important 
Bills are not, as a matter of fact, taken 
immediately after the holidays, so that 
in all probability, without interfering 
either with Irish gentlemen, who very 
often want to prolong their holidays a 
little while in Ireland, and without inter- 
fering with the general scheme of the 
Government, we might make this excep- 
tion. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman will take the Irish Bill that 
day, so that I really think he might say 
that he will consider the matter and see 
whether it is possible to make exemptions 
in this instance without interfering with 


the general arrangements of the Govern- 
ment. . 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): The proposal of my right hon. 
Friend, which he spoke of as being in 
conformity with general practice, seems 
to me, upon the other hand, to lead us a 
long way further than we have been asked 
to go upon any previous occasion in the 
direction of extinguishing the rights of 
unofficial Members. My right ion. 
Friend speaks of the particular Bill he 
desires to proceed with as being of great 





importance. Governments always con- 
sider their Measures as of great import- 
ance, so that what we are now asked to 
do is to establish a precedent. by means 
of which the Government of the day may 
be able at its discretion to absorb the 
whole time of the House for its own busi- 
ness. If, however, any proposal of the 
kind is to be adopted, we ought, at any 
rate, to carry it out impartially, and not 
to make exceptions in favour of any one 
or more private Members’ Bills. I 
further would express a hope that my 
right hon. Friend does not propose to 
set aside the regular Rules and Standing 
Orders under which the business of the 
House is supposed to be conducted, ex- 
cept upon very special occasions. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON: I would like to 

make an appeal to the Leader of the 
House with regard to the Intoxicating 
Liquors (Ireland) Bill, which is first 
Order on the 4th of May. 


Sir GEORGE 8S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I wish to enter 
my protest against the right hon. Gentle 
man making any concessions of the kind 
asked for by the hon. Members who have 
spoken. I have a Motion down on the 
Paper upon a most important Colonial 
matter, and I consider that I should not 
be doing my duty if I did not surrender 
my Motion in the interests of the Empire. 


Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That the several stages of tne Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill have precedence of 
all Orders of the Day and Notices of Motions 
on every day for which the Bill is appointed.” 


—(Mr. Balfour.) 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words— 
“Except on Wednesday, the 27th of April, 


and on Wednesday, the 18th of May.”—/(Mr. 
William Allen.) 


Question put— 
Da . 


¥ 

“That those words be there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 77; Noes 
221. 
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There has 





*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: Private Mem- 
bers have much to complain of at the 
way in which they are now treated. 
Not only have the Government ap- 
propriated a much larger proportion 
of the time of the House, but even 


when private Members are fortunate 
| entirely different ideals of education, 
| 


enough to secure a day they too often 
find it taken from them, and, if not, the 
Government, so far from helping to keep 
a House, seem to do what they can to 
count them out. If I have not an 
opportunity of bringing forward to 
morrow my Motion dealing with a re- 
consideration of the Education Code, I 
shall probably not be able to do so at all 
this Session. It is of very little use to 
bring the question forward on the Edu- 
cation Estimates, because I shall have 
no oppertunity then of obtaining a Vote 
on the subject. No one can say that the 
Government have any reason to com- 
plain of the progress they have made 





been nothing appreaching to obstruction 
on the other side of the House, and good 
progress has been made with the 
Government business. Nor can anyone 
allege that this question is not of an 
ymportant character. At present the 
Scotch and English Codes are funda- 
mentally different: they hold up two 


and they affect many millions of our 
children at a very important period of 
their lives. Ifthe English Code is right, 
and the Government are prepared to 
defend it, they ought to alter the Scotch 
Code. But if, as we believe, the Scotch 
Cede is right, then the English Code is 
wrong in a very important matter, and 
it seems desirable that it should be 
altered. Of course, we should be quite 
satisfied if my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury is prepared 
to accept the Resolution, or to give 
another day in order that the question 
may be brought forward. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have been denounced for cur- 
tailing the privileges of private 
Members, but I think it will be 
admitted that for some years past 
private Members have had as much of 
the time of the House as could be put at 
their disposal, having regard to the 
amount of time which is available for 
Government business. I cannot give my 
right hon. Friend any pledge, though I 
am desirous that every opportunity 
should be given for the discussion of this 
and other subjects. 


Local Government 


WELSH AGRICULTURE. 
*Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: 


I desire to 


ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury what 
position the House will be in on 


20th April! I understand the Budget 
will be introduced on the first Thursday 
after the Easter Recess, and, ii I re- 
member rightly, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that some financial business 
would be taken on the Monday after the 
Easter Recess. My reason for asking is 
that on 20th April a Bill, which is of 
very great interest to the agricultural 
population of Wales, is to come before 
the House. It is a Bill of a character 
that may, I think, be acceptable to both 
sides of the House. Having regard to 
the fact that there is no mention of 
Wales in the Queen’s Speech, I wish to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he will 
reserve the 20th April te the Welsh 
Members. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I cannot promise with regard to 
any particular Wednesday, but I think it 
is very probable that we shall be able to 
reserve that day. I do not think the 
Irish Members will desire to discuss the 
Irish Bill on the first Wednesday after 
the holidays. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE SCOTCH POOR LAW. 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GrauAm Mvrray, Buteshire) introduced 
a Bill to further amend the law relating 
to the settlement and removal of the 
poor in Scotland, and it was read a first 
time. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central) formally moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 


Mr. DILLON: -Sir, the impression 
created in the minds of Irish Members by 
the speech in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary introduced 
his Irish Local Government Bill has been 
considerably modified by a perusal of its 
terms. In the first place, the Bill was 
said to be a simple Bill, making allow- 
ance for the necessary complexity of the 
subject with which it deals; but, having 
had an opportunity of seeing it in print, 
I am forced to the conclusion that it isan 
extremely complicated Measure, and that, 
so far as the financial provisions are con- 
cerned, the complication is so great that 
I think it must fill with alarm anyone 
who looked forward to having the duty 
of administering it cast upon him. The 
complexity of the Bill is also considerably 
increased by the method of drafting 
which has been adopted. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary, in 
introducing the Bill, said— 

“T am prepareé to admit that it is a new 
departure in draftsmanship. At the same time 
I think the House will consider that we are 
justified in the course we have adopted. It 
will have the effect of very greatly lightening 
the Bill, while, at the same time, we have 
hedged it round with precautions which will 
prevent the withdrawal from the full discussion 
in this House of any matter useful and proper 
to be discussed.” 


And then the right hon. Gentleman goes 
on to say— 


“Tt is the intention of the Government that 
the subject-matters left to be dealt with by 
Orders in Council and by the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall be strictly non-contentious 
matters.” 

That be intention of the 
Government, but it must be plain that 
it will be necessary to examine the Bill 
very closely in Committee in order to 
make sure that we have security that 
their intentions are effectually carried 
out. So far as the discussion on the 
Bill has shown, I doubt very much if 
this plan of drafting will have the effect 


may the 
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of lightening it. Looking at the Bill 
from the point of view of those who 
afterwards may have to administer it, I 
cannot but think that, so far as possible, 
it is extremely desirable to include in a 
Measure like this, and to state as clearly 
as possible, the law as it is to be ad- 
ministered. In this Bill, however, that 
principle has been departed from, and, 
tc an extent unprecedented in the 
practice of this House, the Bill goes in 
for a system of legislation by reference, 
leaving certain portions of the Measure 
little better than mere skeletons, to be 
filled in afterwards by orders of the 
Councilin Ireland, and by regulations of 
the Local Government Board ; but, apart 
from the financial provisions of the Bill, 
there are some important particulars, in 
which it falls short of the Measures of 
local government which have been given 
to Great Britain. We Irish Members 
cannot be expected to forget that the 
pledge given in this House in the 
autumn of 1886 by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, on behalf of the Government 
of that day, has not only been broken 
in regard to the date of its redemption, 
but that now, after 12 vears of waiting, 
we are called upon to pay a bribe, or 
blackmail, or whatever it may be called, 
of £300,000 or £400,000 a vear—which 


ousht to have gone into the 
pockets of the farmers of Ire 
land—for a Measure which ought 


freely to have been given to the people 
of Ireland. Sir, I feel bound to recall 
to the House the character of the pledges 
which were given, on the highest possible 
authority, to the people of Ireland. On 
August 19th, 1886, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, then Leader of the House of 
Commons, used the following language— 


“T now come to the third question—that of 
Irish government, on which I can only say 


that it is the intention of Her Majestys 
Government to devote the Recess, which we 
hope will be one of due length, to the careful 
consideration of the question of local govern- 
ment for all the three kingdoms. The 
great sign-posts of our policy were at that 
time, and are still, equality, similarity, and, 
if I may use such a word, simultaneity of 
treatment as far as is practicable in the 
development of a genuinely popular system of 
local government in all the four countries which 
form the United Kingdom.” 


{21 Marcu 1898 } 
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On April 25th, 1888, speaking in a De 
bate on the Irish Local Government Bill, 
he used this very remarkable language— 


“All the circumstances upon which the 
Chief Secretary has enlarged this afternoon, or, 
at any rate, circumstances of a very similar 
character, showing all the defects which exist 
at the present moment in popular institutions 
in Ireland, and showing all the dangers that 
might be anticipated from the extension of 
popular institutions or the establishment of . 
new ones, were before the Government of Lord 
Salisbury at the time they had to make a deci- 
sion—a most momentous decision—with refer- 
ence to this question. It has been supposed, 
and this supposition I have never before 
noticed, although it has been rather widely 
alluded to in the Press—that, in the declara- 
tion which it was my duty to make at that 
Table in August, 1886, I was stating that 
which was much more my own opinion than 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
think it right to say that that was not so in 
any degree whatever. The declaration which 
I made at the Table at that time was, as far 
as it related to Ireland, a written declaration. 
Every sentence of it—I might almost go as far 
as to say every word of it—represented the 
opinion of the Government, and had been sub- 
mitted to and assented to by the Prime 
Minister himself and by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland of that day.” 


It thus appears that the pledge given by 
Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886 was a 
written pledge, considered and approved 
by the Government. Lord Hartington, 
who spoke at Rossendale on July 6th, 
1886, went even further than Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. He said— 


“T admit that it may be possible, after all 
that has taken place, that any Government 
that has been responsible, or will be respon- 
sible, for dealing with the Irish question, may 
find it necessary to make large changes in the 
system of the government of Ireland, and to 
propose a Measure for extensive self-govern- 
ment in Ireland which a few years ago no 
Party in this country would have been pre- 
pared to entertain.” 


On a subsequent cecasion Lord Harting- 
ton declared it would be necessary for 
the Unionist Party to extend to Ireland 
a Measure of local government wider and 
more generous than anything required 
for the people of England. Sir, these 
pledges were given to us without any 
reservation, or any indication, that we 
were called upon to pay for the rights 
which were promised to us. And now 
we are asked to pay this large bribe to 
the Irish landlords in order to get a Bill 
which, I regret to say, falls considerably 
short of what has already been freely 
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given to Great Britain. Notwithstand- 
ing this, I adhere to the view I expressed 
last year, and again on the introduction 
of the Bill—namely, that with all its 
faults, and they are considerable, and 
with all its shortcomings, and they are 
considerable, the Measure, if passed in 
its present shape, will effect a most bene- 
ficial and far-reaching revolution in the 
condition of Irish local government and 
Irish life. I have no intention of laying 
before the House a complete catalogue 
of all the particulars in which this Bill 
falls short of the method of local govern- 
ment now existing in this country. I 
shall deal with only a few points, and 
I have no doubt that those who 
follow me will take up other points. 
I take first the control of the police. No 
one can deny that it is a matter of capi- 
tal importance. No one can deny for a 
single moment that it is a point on which 
this Measure entirely falls short of the 
Local Government given to this country. 
I stated at the time of the introduction 
of the Bill that neither I, nor, so far as 
I knew, most of the Irish Members ex- 
pected that a Unionist Government 
thought of proposing a Measure of Local 
Government for Ireland and would in- 
clude in that Measure a proposal for 
handing over the control of the police to 
the local bodies. I fully recognise that 
a Government such as the _ present 
Government, which does not attempt or 
profess to rest upon the majority of the 
people, would find considerable difficulty 
in proposing to hand over the control of 
the police to local and popular bodies. 
But, Sir, I feel bound to take note of this 
great deficiency in their Measure, and to 
express my conviction that whether in the 
future the Irish Constabulary is retained 
in its present form of organisation as a 
centralised Constabulary, or whether itis, 
under some future scheme, broken up and 
handed over to local control—whatever 
may be the ultimate decision as between 
these two alternatives—TI hold that it will 
be quite impossible that the present 
system should continue unchanged, and 
that the police force in Ireland should, 
as at present, be under the control of 
officers who are in no way responsible to 
the popular representatives in Ireland, 
and who are completely cut off from all 
touch with the popular institutions of 
the country. Now, Sir, I come to the 


Mr. Dillon. 
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next point which has struck me as a 
deficiency of the Bill, and that is the limi- 
tation which is placed by Clause 22 sub- 
section 2 on the power of the Count 

Councils set up by this Bill to spend 
money on roads—a limitation which I 
do not think exists in the English or 
Scotch Act, and which, seeing that in 
future the whole weight of the expendi. 
ture is to fall upon the occupier, appears 
to me to be a most offensive and un- 
necessary limitation; and the more go 
when we remember that no matter what 
provisions are inserted for the readjust. 
ment of rents in the Bill, it must be 
apparent to everybody that any expendi- 
ture on roads, or bridges, or improve. 
ments in a country district must increase 
the value of the owners’ property and 
their security for their rents. It appears 
to me to be a monstrous and unnecessary 
provision to put a limit upon the power 
of the newly constituted bodies to im- 
prove the country when they are to do 
it at their own expense, or at the ex- 
pense of the occupiers, and when, as we 
shall see further on in the Bill, the land- 
lords are to be set free from all expense. 
Well, the third point I desire to take is 
this. Under the English Act, as I under- 
stand, the Chairman of the County Coun- 
cils and the Chairmen of the District 
Councils are éz-officio Justices of the 
Peace. [An Hon. Memper: No, only 
Chairmen of District Councils.] Well. 
Chairmen of District Councils. That is 
my strong point. In the Irish Act it is 
only Chairmen of County Councils, and 
not Chairmen of District Councils. Now, 
of course, there will be a very much 
greater number of Chairmen of District 
Councils than Chairmen of County Coun- 
cils, and IT think it is a matter of very 
considerable importance to attach any 
inducement that can be attached to draw 
to the service of these District Boards, 
and this important office, men of intel- 
ligence and men of influence in their 
neighbourhood. And so far as it does 
have that effect, I do not see why this 
Bill should place a disability on Chair- 
men of District. Councils in Ireland which 
is not placed on the Chairmen of District 
Councils in Great Britain. And I will 
say further that any argument that 
existed in favour of making Chairmen of 
District Councils in Great Britain e7- 
officio Justices of the Peace, exists in my 
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judgment with ten-fold greater force in 
Ireland. It may be, however, that this 
is only an inadvertent omission from the 
Bill, and that the right hon. Gentleman 
will be quite ready to correct it when 
his attention has been drawn to it. Now, 
Sir, I turn to a question which is of 
greater importance—of very much 
greater importance—and that is the 
question of the relations of the Local 
Government Board to the new bodies 
that are to be set up in Ireland, and also 
to the Boards of Guardians, which under 
this Bill will be, practically speaking, new 
bodies. The Local Government Board in 
Ireland is a nominated and irresponsible 
body, and in that respect it differs radi- 
cally from the Local Government Board 
in this country, because the Local 
Government Board in this country is, of 
course, one of the ordinary departments 
of the administration which is kept in 
constant touch, through its representa- 
tives in this House, with the public 
opinion of the country and with the re- 
presentatives of the people. And I must 
confess that, for the people of Ireland, a 
most sinister significance must be at- 
tached to the movement which has taken 
place immediately on the introduction 
of this Bill—a widespread movement 
amongst the landlords and their re- 
presentatives to capture the Local 
Government Board more effectually 
than it has been captured at pre- 
sent. One of the universal demands 
that have been put forward on behalf of 
an irreconcilable section of the landlord 
class in Ireland is that they must have 
representatives added to the Local 
Government Board who will be repre- 
sentative of the old grand jury, and who 
are experienced in the work of the grand 
jury. Now, I think the least we ought 
to say with regard to such a demand as 
this is that the power of the Local 
Government Board shall be no greater, 
at all events, over these popular local 
bodies about to be set up than is the 
power and comparative responsibility of 
the Local Government Board in this 
country. That is a question which, of 
course, will have to be dealt with in detail 
when we are in Committee on the Bill, 
but I think it is an all-important issue, 
and an issue which I must confess arouses 
a good deal of anxiety in Ireland. I 
notice in this connection that Clause 61, 
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sub-section 1, proposes that the present 
power of the Local Government Board 
with regard to guardians and the officers 
of the guardians shall be fully reserved. 
Now, I am informed that those powers do 
not exist in the English law. and in the 
case of the English Local Government 
Board. I believe that they are special 
powers conferred upon the Irish Board. ° 
Originally, up to the year 1847, the law 
of Ireland was that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, as they were then, had power 
in certain eventualities to dismiss a 
Board of Guardians entirely, but they had 
no power to immediately send down paid 
guardians. The law of 1847 was that 
they were bound to order a new election, 
and if, after the new election, the new 
Board of Guardians continued to defy 
them, they then could dismiss the second 
board, and send down paid guardians. 
But at a later time, by an Amendment 
Act, the law was altered, and now 
it is in the power of the Local 
Government Board to summarily dismiss 
by sealed order any Board of Guardians 
in Ireland, and send down, without 
further appeal to the country, paid 
guardians, who, so long as the board 
shall choose, shall exercise all the powers 
of Boards of Guardians in that district, 
and levy heavy taxes on the people with- 
out any representation or votes of the 
people at all. I pass from this subject 
with one observation, and it is this, that 
in my humble opinion, so far from listen- 
ing to the cry raised by the landlords in 
favour of placing representatives of the 
old grand jury system on the Local 
Government Board, it: will be far wiser 
for the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Irish Government to bend their minds to 
the task of introducing into the Local 
Government. Board some popular element 
which would decrease the danger of 
friction between the Local Government 
Board and the new popular bodies in Ire- 
land, and render it more likely—probably 
that is all they can achieve—that the 
Local Government Board and the new 
popular bodies will work harmoniously 
together. Now, Sir, there are one or two 
other points to which I desire to allude 
before I say a word upon the financial 
clauses of the Bill. I will refer for one 
moment to Clause 59, sub-section 1, by 
which it is proposed that clergymen 
should be disqualified from serving on 
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any County Councils or District Councils. 
No disqualification is suggested 
against clergymen serving on _ the 
committees which are to be appointed 
to manage the lunatic asylums, so 
far as Ican_ discover from the 
Bill. This is not the law in England, 
and I object to this disqualification for 
many reasons. I see no reason why it 
should be introduced into an Irish Act 
when it does not exist in the rest of the 
United Kingdom; and I confess that 
the language used by the Chief Secretary 
in connection with this disqualification, 
when he was recommending it, has 
greatly increased my objection to the pro- 
posed provision. There is no doubt, 
he said, something to be said on both 
sides of the question, but I hold to the 
opinion that the admission of religion to 
County Councils would not tend to 
economy of administration. or to the 
smooth working of the new institutions. 
Well, Sir, I have no reason to believe 
that ministers of religion in Ireland have 
any desire to sit on the County or Dis- 
trict Councils, but I see no reason why 
a distinction should be made as between 
the rights as citizens of ministers of re- 
ligion in Ireland and those of the rest of 
the United Kingdom, and I think that, 
taken in conjunction with the language 
in which the Chief Secretary recom- 
mended this provision, it does convey an 
insult both to ministers of religion in 
Ireland and, by implication, to the 
people of Ireland. This proposal is 
based upon economic grounds, and I do 
not see, if the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks ministers of religion are calculated 
to interfere with economic administra- 
tion, why he should not extend the same 
disqualification to the committees of 
lunatic asvlums, which are to have the 
control and expenditure of large sums of 
money. Well, Sir, the third point to 
which I desire to allude is the extremely 
invidious and oppressive power of levying 
compensation for malicious injuries. It 
is proposed by this Bill to transfer that 
power from the grand jury which 
hitherto exercised it to the County 
Courts, and, as I have already stated, I 
think that would be a great improvement 
onthe present state of things ; but I want 
to know why the right hon. Gentleman 
proposes to continue this power in Ire 
land, and why he cannot assimilate the 
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of Great Britain? But, if the Govern- 
ment insist upon continuing this power, 
I venture to esuggest that the power 
should be transferred, together with the 
other finance powers of the local bodies, 
to the new local bodies, the County 
Councils and the District Councils. The 
reluctance of the Government to trust 
this power of levying compensation for 
malicious injuries in the hands of the 
local bodies is another illustration of the 
insuperable difficulty of ruling a country 
on two antagonistic principles ; that is to 
say, of ruling a country on the principle 
of trusting the people and at the same 
time of being afraid to trust them. When 
the right hon. Gentleman offers the 
people of Ireland a democratic—for it is 
democratic—system of Local Govern- 
ment, I think he ought to make up his 
mind that he could trust them in this 
particular as in others. Now, Sir, there 
is one other minor point connected with 
the powers of the County Councils. As 
the right hon. Gentleman is probably 
aware, there are several towns, at least 
some towns, in Ireland which have had 
town councils of their own, which object 
strongly to the schedule list in this Bill 
as being too narrow. I refer to such 
towns as Drogheda and Newry. There 
are several others, but hon. Members will 
speak for their own districts. There are 
several ancient towns whose population, 
as unfortunately has been the case in 
Ireland under the system which prevails 
in that country, instead of increasing, as 
such towns in this country have done, 
have decayed and consequently fallen 
below the limit which the right hon. 
Gentleman has fixed. Now, I should 
like to hear from the right hon. Gentle- 
man on what practical grounds he objects 
to allow any of these ancient towns like 
Drogheda, Newry, and Kilkenny, and 
several others, to retain their dignity 
and certain advantages which they con- 
sider they would obtain by being recog- 
nised as towns entitled to have county 
councils of their own, like Derry, Water- 
ford, and other cities. I trust and hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman will be 
prepared to add to the schedule every 
town which has a reasonable ground for 
making this request. Now, Sir, I turn 
to Clause 12. Clause 12 is a_ clause 
which really does not seem to properly 
fit into this Bill at all. It is a clause 
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which proposes to make provision for 
exceptional distress. It is, in my opinion, 
an attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to relieve themselves from all 
responsibility in the future of dealing 
with the recurrent famines which have 
characterised the western districts of Ire 
land, and really I think a meaner and 
more unjust proposal was never put for- 
ward on behalf of the Government. 
What does it amount to’ At present, 
what is the condition of things with 
which it is proposed to deal? In very 
poor districts in the west of Treland, 
where there are a great number of hold- 
ings, mostly under £4 valuation, the 
landlords, to use the language of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, pay four-fifths 
of the poor rate. That is under the 
present law—and under the lawas it has 
stood ever since the poor rate was estab- 
lished in Treland. This, says the right 
hon. Gentleman, is now to be at an end, 
for the agricultural grant, which takes 
the place of the landlords’ contribution, 
is to be fixed and unaltered; and if the 
occupiers are to bear the cost of the 
relief the area must be widened, for 
individual electoral divisions will be un- 
able to bear it unless this is done, and 
a Measure of relief will become almost 
an annual necessity. In other words, he 
proposes, not only in these districts to 
give to the landlords their enormous 
share of the grant which they will obtain, 
but relief from the recurrent liability 
for dealing with famine which they 
now share with the Government, and 
which undoubtedly largely decreased the 
value of their property. Sir, the first 
effect of a provision of this kind will be 
immensely to add to the value of the pro- 
perties in the congested districts, because 
it will get rid of the great contingent 
liability which now lies upon them ; and 
when we remember that the condition of 
things which prevails in these districts 
is largely due to rack-renting, evictions, 
and absenteeism on the part of many of 
these landlords, I say a more outrageous 
proposition was never placed before the 
House. Sir, we may sum the matter up 
thus. It is proposed to shift on to the 
shoulders of the poorer western counties 
in Ireland the whole responsibility of 
any future famines which may occur in 
the west, relieving those of the burden 
and responsibility who are now jointly 
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responsible, namely, the landlords of the 
district. I say a more monstrous thing 
cannot possibly be imagined. In the 
years 1849 and 1850 an attempt was 
made on the part of the Treasury to 
shift to the ratepayers of Ireland at large 
this responsibility for the poverty- 
stricken districts of the west, and a rate 
was struck of sixpence, and afterwards of 
twopence, by which a sum of £424,000 
was raised all over Ireland for the relief 
of the western famine districts. Well, 
Sir, I think that was a monstrous thing 
to do. It was an attempt to relieve the 
Treasury by throwing the tax upon the 
shoulders of the whole of the Irish 
people, but it is an infinitely more un- 
just thing to say that in future the re- 
sponsibility for the starving districts of 
the west of Ireland is now to be cast, 
first on the union where the distress 
exists, and then upon the counties which 
are the poorest in Ireland. In other 
words, is to put the whole of this 
burden upon the western counties 
and plunge the surrounding populations 
into the morass of poverty which now 
exists. That is a proposal which I will 
resist with all my ability, and when it 
is understood in the west of Ireland, the 
Government will be very soon aware of 
the feelings which will. be aroused in 
the counties of Galway, Kerry, and Mayo, 
and other poverty-stricken counties. 
Now I turn to the financial provisions 
of the Bill, and I will quote the words 
of the right hon. Gentleman in introduc- 
ing this Measure. He said— 


“The proposals of the Government, although 
they may appear complicated and _ intricate, 
will tend in the direction, in practice, of 
administrative simplicity.” 


Well, all I can say is that anyone who 
has read the Bill as carefully as I have 
will agree that the right hon. Gentleman 
is too sanguine. I do not think that 
the financial proposals of the Bill will 
at all tend in the direction of adminis- 
trative simplicity. I think these pro- 
posals will set up a great deal of con- 
fusion, and will lead, if I am not de- 
ceived in the matter, to an immense num- 
ber of disputes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say— 


“Tn the first place, the occupier is in future 
to be liable for both County Cess and Poor- 
rate, whether in towns or rural districts. The 
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distinction between Cess and Poor-rate will 
cease, and the two will be collected together 
as one consolidated rate. This change in the 
incidence of rating will, of course, involve a 
temporary readjustment of rents in which a 
tenancy shall have been determined, or in the 
case of holdings under the Land Act where a new 
fair rent has been fixed. These adjustments of 
rents present a variety of cases, all of which 
have been provided for out of the Bill. In the 
case of holdings other than agricultural land 
the problem is simple, and the principle fol- 
lowed is that the rent shall be adjusted so as 
to prevent between landlord and tenant any 
change in the burden existing in the financial 
year 1896-97. That year is taken in the Bill 
as the standard financial year, and all adjust- 
ment of rents has to be made on the assump- 
tion that there will be no increase or decrease 
of Poor-rate and County Cess taken together 
as compared with the total rate in the £ for 
County Cess and Poor-rate taken together in 
the standard year. The effect of this will be 
that the whole of any decrease in the rates 
will go to the benefit of the occupier, the 
whole of any increase will go to his disad- 
vantage.” 


It is well known that the tendency, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts in Ireland, 
is to increase, and a more preposterous 
statement, one more delusive to the 
occupier in the urban district—that he 
will get the benefit of all the decrease 
in the future, whereas all the increase 
will be to his advantage—I never heard. 
[Mr. GeraLp Batrour: Only so long as 
the tenancy lasts.] I have a house myself 
in Dublin, and the tenancy lasts for 150 
years, and that is a long time. I think 
we are entitled to an explanation of the 
grounds on which the Government pro- 
pose to shift the burden of the increase 
of the rates in Irish towns from the 
shoulders of the landlords to the shoul- 
ders of the occupier without offering to 
the ratepayers in rural districts any cor- 
responding advantage whatever, because 
all the advantage goes to the holder of 
agricultural land. Now there is another 
point connected with the position cf 
urban ratepayers under this Bil] to 
which I will direct the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. By Clause 54, 
sub-section 4, it is proposed that— 


“The provisions of this Act with respect to 
agricultural land shall extend to every here- 
ditament entered as land in the Valuation List 
within the meaning of the Valuation Acts, but 
shall not extend to any hereditament situate 
within the boundary of any borough or of any 
town which is (for the time being) an Urban 
Sanitary District.” 
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When the English Rating Bill was in 
this House, and an Amendment embody- 
ing the principle contained in this gub- 
section was moved from these Benches, it 
was resisted on behalf of the Government 
of the day in the most eloquent speeches, 
and it was declared from the Ministerial 
Bench that such a provision would in- 
flict the greatest possible injustice on 
those who were working agricultural 
land in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
and so far did the Government ¢o that 
they absolutely refused to exempt land 
within the boundaries of the City of 
London, so that the relief given by the 
rate could extend to the very boundary 
of the urban district; and yet in Ire 
land it is proposed deliberately to ex- 
clude from the benefit of this Act all aeri- 
cultural land within the boundary of an 
urban district, the number of which, I 
believe, is 74, as well as I can remember, 
according to the last Irish Local Taxation 
Return. But, Sir, on reading over the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, I find 
that he says it is true that the urban dis 
trict or the urban ratepayers will lose 
something, but that will be, to a large 
extent, compensated for by the fact that, 
according to the definition under the 
Irish Act, relief will be given in respect 
of woods, domains, and gardens which were 
excluded under the English Act ;in other 
words, the comfort he has to offer to 
those in Irish urban districts who occupy 
agricultural land for getting nothing 
under this Act is that their portion is 
taken away in order to give it to the 
landlord in relief of his domains, woods, 
and flower gardens. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will agree that this is 
adding insult to injury, and is a great 
addition to their grievance. I must say 
that, looking at it from the point of 
view of the urban occupier, I do not 
think he derives any great advantage 
from this Bill, and that, whatever may 
be said as regards the occupiers of agri- 
cultural land, this Bill does punish the 
urban occupier in a very uncomfortable 
way; and I trust that the right hon. 
Gentleman will see his way to assimilate, 
in this particular, the Irish Bill to the 
English Act. Now, coming to the agri 
cultural grant, it amounts to £730,000 a 
year. We remember that, in spite ef 
the protests of the Irish Members two 
years ago, when the Bill was passed for 
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England, the share of Ireland was s0 
arranged that the amount paid to Ire 
Jand under the Local Taxation Act, 1896, 
turned out to be £150,000 a year; so 
that, as this Irish Local Government 
Bill now stands, if it is not altered in 
Committee, in addition to the other 
financial grievances of Ireland, on this 
account alone, in two years, Ireland will 
have lost £1,150,000 to which, by the 
admission of all, she is now entitled. 
And in the fact of that monstrous and 
astounding fact, the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes that the agricultural grant 
is only to begin to accrue from the 29th 
September next, and the payments are 
to be made only to the 3lst March, so 
as to be available for the local bodies 
for the half-year ending 31st March next 
year. The Government, I am sure, will 
be astonished at our moderation if we 
acquiesce in this matter. The Govern- 
ment should at least so alter the Bill as 
to make the agricultural grant in Ire- 
land commence to run from 31st March 
next, so that payments to the local bodies 
can be made before the 29th September. 
That would leave us still to the bad to 
the extent of one and three-quarter mil- 
lions, and [ think that ought to be 
enough. The right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that the system under 
which the grant is to be distributed, and 
the various adjustments which are to be 
made, will turn out to be easily work- 
able, and to be simple in the extreme. 
I confess I cannot agree with him. I 
think that these adjustments are terribly 
complicated, and that they will give rise 
to no end of disputes, and, I am afraid, 
increase the ever-increasing volume of 
law with which Ireland is cursed. Sup- 
posing that we admit that the system 
of distribution is simple, let us consider 
for a moment the policy of the financial 
provisions of the Bill. What is that 
policy! The first great principle of the 
Bill is this: that under it the landlords 
of Ireland are to receive a large annual 
relief from their present liabilities from 
rate; that relief amounts to a sum 
which has been variously estimated, but 
which, in my opinion, will amount io 
very much more than half of the whole 
agricultural grant, if you take into 
account, as, of course, I take into account, 
the relief which the landlords will 
obtain in respect of domains, and this 
sum of £100,000 a year for ever is to 
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be handed over to the landlords of Ire- 
land, not, remember, in accordance with 
the precedent of the English Bill, but as 
regards at least £300,000 or £250,000 
to be handed over in addition to what 
they would have obtained if the same 
principle had been applied to Ireland as 
has been applied to England. This sum 
is to be handed over as a bribe, or as 
blackmail, for the landlords of Ireland ta 
withdraw their opposition to the Bill; 
and I myself—and, I believe, the Irish 
Members generally—am committed t- 
the principle that, taking into account 
the circumstances in which we are placed, 
and considering that we have waited 12 
years, and that it is essentially a sine 
qua non that we should have some Mea- 
sure of this sort, we are prepared to pay 
the bribe if we get the Local Govern- 
ment Bill as it has been promised to us ; 
but we take it with a wry face, and we 
cannot forget the large sum that has 
been taken from us. It is not all—ty 
no means all—which it is proposed to 
give the Irish landlords in order to 
disarm their opposition; because not 
only are they to have in the present an 
immense bribe such as I have described, 
but they are, in the future, to attain, so 
far as a portion of their estates are con- 
cerned, freedom from all liability in refer- 
ence to any increase of rates whatever. 
Now the right hon. Gentleman declared 
his conviction that it might be found 
that, when this popular system of local 
government came into operation, there 
would be no extravagance ; but it is very 
extraordinary how Ministers can change 
their views in relation to the objects 
which they are endeavouring to attain, 
and I have frequently heard the very 
contrary of that statement made by col- 
leagues of the right hon. Gentleman, in 
words of the most burning eloquence, 
that the extension of local self-govern- 
ment to Ireland will lead to a large 
increase in expenditure. I desire to point 
out that you may have a considerable 
increase of expenditure, and are very 
likely to have it without any extrava- 
gance whatsoever. The whole course of 
modern local government, both in this 
country and in Ireland, points to an in- 
creased expenditure, and it is a thing 
that we cannot for a single moment 
admit that there is any ground on which 
to anticipate or to fear increased expendi- 
ture in Ireland, or, at any rate, if there 
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is any, that it can be justly called 
extravagance. Take, for instance, the 
history of the grand juries themselves. 
What has been the history of local ad- 
ministration by the grand juries in the 
past? It is the history of a steadily 
increasing expenditure, and I think we 
are entitled to point out that all the 
indications of the past few years point 
to the fact that if there be no extrava- 
gance, but only rigid economy, we are 
bound to have an increased expenditure. 
Now, I will put a few figures before the 
Committee, and I will take the case of 
the poor law expenditure. In 1860 the 
poor law expenditure was £558,000, in 
1870 it was £815,000, in 1875 it was 
£975,000, and in 1896 it was £1,309,000, 
and although the increases in the county 
cess are not so great, because there have 
been so many new duties thrown upon 
the Grand Jury, there has been a steady 
and very considerable increase from year 
to year for many years past. We have 
heard great praise of the Grand Juries’ 
administration, but I think that what I 
have said will show that you cannot 
count upon a decrease of expenditure in 
the event of this Local Government Bill 
being passed. I, therefore, say that it is 
most unjust to make a provision that 
these landlords shall be relieved from all 
liability for increase of rates in the 
future, when we remember that every 
expenditure on roads, bridges, drains, or 
in any other direction whatever, must 
necessarily go largely to increase the 
value of the landlord’s property. It 
seems to me that that is a very large 
order indeed, and what I would most 
strongly represent to the Government is 
this: that if they stick to their position 
that this exemption of the landlords from 
ali future liability in respect of any in- 
crease of rates is an essential element 
in their plan, that they ought to abandon 
their principle of a standard year, and 
to make the agricultural grant vary from 
year to year in accordance with the neces- 
sities of the case. Now, Sir, I turn to 
another point in connection with the dis- 
tribution of this grant. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that the distribution 
of the grant is about as unjust and as 
oppressive as anything can possibly be 
imagined. Take, for instance, one or 
two concrete cases to illustrate how this 
money is given. I take the case of a 
landlord—and I know cases to which this 
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description applies in the congested dis- 
tricts—who has a rental of £10,000 a 
year paid by tenants who are rated at 
under £4 a year. How will this grant 
apply in that case, as regards the poor 
law! That landlord, in an ordinary year, 
with a poor rate of 2s. in the £, would 
have to pay a poor rate of £1,000, and 
under this Act he would receive £500: 
that is to say, an absentee landlord, who 
lives in this country, and who has contri- 
buted largely by his absenteeism and by 
his neglect of his duties to manufacture 
this poverty, would receive by the aci 
of this House £500 a year for ever on 
condition that he does not oppose this 
Bill; and, in addition to that £500 a 
year, he has a Parliamentary under- 
taking that if a famine breaks out and 
the rates rush up to 5s., 6s., 7s., &s., 9s., 
or 1ls. in the £, as they have done, he 
is not to make any contribution at all to 
the condition ef things. What will be 
the result of this state of things? Why, 
that it will inevitably greatly add to the 
value of property, and the persons who 
are at the root of a great deal of the 
crime and poverty and trouble in Ire 
land will be rewarded in that way. Take 
the case of our friend Lord Clanricarde ; 
he will receive a Government grant of 
£400 or £500 a year—I do not know 
what he has done to deserve that. 
But while Lord Clanricarde and the 
other landlord I have mentioned recejve 
£500 a year each, what is the position as 
regards their tenants. The relief to the 
poor tenants will amount to Is. 9d. or 2s. 
That is about the benefit which they 
will receive, while the landlords pocket- 
about £500 a year. It is a sad thing 
and a curious commentary upon the 
power of this House, of which we have 
often heard the boast, to do equal jus- 
tice without fear or favour in Ireland, 
that the Government should be obliged 
to squander public money in order to 
buy off the opposition of Irish landlords 
in this case upon a Bill which they have 
promised Ireland for the last 12 years. 
So much for the policy, but what about 
the machinery of the Bill. I will not 
now go into it in detail, but it is greatly 
complicated, and I am very much afraid 
in some particulars will prove to be‘de 
fective. Elaborate arrangements are 
made for the adjustment of rents by 
which it is proposed that all the benefits 
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derived from the relief of the county cess 
shall go to the occupier, and all the re- 
lief from the poor rate shall go to the 
owner; but the complication is some- 
thing terrific, because, in the first place, 
in the case of agricultural land, the rais- 
ing of relief on the land and upon the 
buildings must be upon a separate prin- 
ciple, because in raising relief on agricul- 
tural land the buildings are excluded. That 
does not by any means exhaust the com- 
plications, because we have in the Bill 
a long list of excluded charges—excluded 
from the rates when collected for the 





-amount of relief to be given to the rates, 


but which are to be raised by separate 
poor rates which are not to be taken 
into account in the same way as the 
adjustment of rates on which relief has 
been given. There is to be an elaborate 
calculation made all over Ireland, because 
the relief is not to be given to each dis- 
trict or ratepayer on the basis of the 
rates they paid in 1896-1897, but a calcu- 
lation is to be made by Government ex- 
perts of what would have been paid if 
there had been union rating in that year. 
It will be an elaborate calculation, and 
the result will be that when it is made 
nobody will be able to understand or to 
follow the principle by which the sum is 
arrived at. I am afraid the right hon. 
Gentleman by this Bill will open up a 
very wide field for dispute. There is one 
other point in connection with the finan- 
cial relations to which I wish to direct 
special attention, and that is the main- 
tenance of the lunatic asylums. The 
right hon. Gentleman has inserted a pro- 
vision in the Bill for this purpose, and 
he explains that that provision will re- 
lieve the surplus of £39,000. He said 
that thet would be more than sufficient 
to-provide for the adequate cost of making 
more satisfactory and humane the treat- 
ment of the lunatic poor of Ireland. Any- 
body who has read the reports in connec- 
tion with the controversy of the lunatic 
asylums will have great doubt about that. 
Then I notice that most stringent powers 
are conferred upon the Lord Lieutenant 
to require the County Councils to make 
proper provision for the poor Junatics, 
which may entail a great deal of building 
and extension of lunatic asylums. I 
think it is extremely likely that the carry- 
ing out Of Clause 9, page 42, will entail 
a much larger expense upon the County 
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Councils than is provided in that addi- 
tional grant, and before this is passed I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman will give 
some assurance that provision will be 
made for whatever additional expense 
may be placed upon the County Councils 
with regard to these matters. That is 
all I wish to say with regard to the de- 
tails of the Bill. We must, in examining 
it, take into account that all our past 
experience points to the possibility, if 
not the probability, of greater expendi- 
ture. We must remember, in recalling 
the circumstance of these striking figures 
I have just given with regard to poor law 
expenditure, that where in 20 years the 
poor law expenditure has _ practically 
doubled, that fact is concurrent with the 
rapid decrease of population. The price 
is hard enough for a country as poor as 
Ireland, after so many disappointments, 
and after so long a period of waiting, and 
after listening to the boasts of this House 
that this Parliament is great enough to 
give equal justice without fear or favour. 
The price is hard enough on the people 
to endure, but it would be an unnatural 
strain on the patience of the people if the 
Government are to take advantage of our 
necessities to put the burden of these 
rates on the shoulders of the people, and 
to expect them, after having waited 12 
years, to accept a mutilated Bill. 


*Mr. J. A. RENTOUL (Down, E.): As 
representing an Irish constituency I wish 
to say that it is my desire that this Bill 
should pass, not in any mutilated form, 
but in its entirety and in all essential 
details fully equal to the Local Govern- 
ment Acts of England and Scotland. I 
very well recollect that, speaking upon 
this subject in 1892 and 1895, my text 
on all election platforms was that we 
would give to Ireland that which was 
given to England and Scotland in, as far 
as possible, exactly the same terms, no 
less and no more, and this Bill is cer- 
tainly the mere fulfilment of those state- 
ments. If we are to have this Bill muti- 
lated and safeguarded as some would 
require it to be, it will not be the actual 
fulfilment of the promise which the 
Members of this House believed them- 
selves fully authorised to make upon the 
platforms of England—namely, that the 
Unionists were going to give a Local 
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Government Act to Ireland on the same 
terms as the Acts for England and Scot- 
land had already given Local Sovern- 
ment to those countries, and we shall be 
placed in the position of having stated 
that which was not true, and that which 
was not intended to be carried out by 
the Government. Consequently, I should 
be very glad, if any changes are to be 
made in this Bill, that they should be 
made by way of widening the Bill in 
certain respects, and not of mutilating 
it. I have heard and read with amuse- 
ment a number cf impossible schemes 
which have come over from the other 
side of the channel, but I believe the 
large bulk of the Unionist electors of Ire- 
land are strongly in favour of this Bill 
being passed, so that our pledges may be 
honestly kept. Very strong  accusa- 
tions have been made with regard to the 
Attorney General for Ireland, who is de- 
scribed as a traitor to the constituency he 
represents, as a place-hunting lawyer 
who is willing to sell his country and 
constituency for some benefit to himself, 
that he was willing at the election to 
say anything to gain his seat, and that 
he has gone away from the position he 
then took up. But I turn to his elec- 
tion address, and I find he says that the 
inhabitants of Ireland should be placed 
upon an equality with the inhabitants of 
her sister island, and that local govern- 
ment, as far as possible, in both islands 
should be identical. This Bill, if 
passed, is the actual carrying-out of that 
address—that is to say, if it is made wide: 
in one or two details than it is at the 
present moment. With regard to taking 
the power at present vested in the grand 
juries from them, and vesting it in the 
County Councils, I may say that there 
is a deal of human nature in grand juries, 
and naturally they do not like to see 
any powers taken away from them, but 
the grand juries see that matters cannot 
continue in their present condition ; and 
if the grand juries said that they 
were glad to be superseded and relieved 
of the powers they now hold, I should 
not believe them. But when we talk of 
taking away their powers and giving 
them to the County Councils we are told 
that the Irish people are unfitted for 
the work. Now, although I have opposed, 
I have never based my opposition to 
Home Rule on the incapacity of the Irish 
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people to manage their home affairs in 
any particular. I based my opposition 
upon what I believe to be the extreme 
folly of breaking up a partnership be- 
tween a strong and rich and a poor and 
weak nation. It is said that there would 
be a likelihood of the Irish County Coun- 
cils making exhibitions of themselves ; 
well, I happened to be a member of the 
first London County Council, and if the 
Irish County Councils make themselves 
greater exhibitions than the first London 
County Council made itself I shall be very 
much surprised. It is said that the Irish 
County Councils will do some very extrava- 
gant things at first. Well, one of the very 
first acts of the London County Council 
was to cast away £400,000 a year in the 
wine and coal dues, though it was pointed 
out that the money would simply go into 
the pockets of the coal owners and the 
railway directors. No Irish County Coun- 
cil would be capable of throwing away 
nearly £400,000, nor would, I believe, 
be quite so foolish. I think it is only 
fair to say that the grand juries of Ire- 
land have managed the county business 
extremely well in the past, and I do hope 
they will meet this legislation which is 
necessary, and without which we dare not 
face another general election, in a 
kindly spirit. I trust that both the 
grand juries and the large property 
owners will try to range themselves with 
their fellow-countrymen and make the 
best of the County Councils. I think it 
would be wise of the grand juries to. 
accept this Measure as something which 
the Conservative Government feels bound’ 
to bring in, because, although the grand 
juries did their work well, the same thing 
has occurred in London, where the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in my opinion, 
did the work better and cheaper than 
the London County Council, and yet that 
Board had to give way and be replaced 
by the County Council. There was a 
Local Government Bill brought before 
this House in 1892. It was brought for- 
ward by the Unionist Government. It 
was an unhappy Bill, and had an un- 
happy fate. That Bill has passed out of 
existence, but it was a Bill in which I 
was extremely interested. Therefore, I 
visited each of the 32 counties of Ireland 
in order to gain information on the sub- 
ject of Irish Local Government, before the 
Bill should come forward for discussion. 
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At that time I met grand jurors in each 
county, and in some counties I had inter- 
views with the whole grand jury, and I 
took down the views and opinions of 
all the men I met, and I only found one 
single man who was opposed to the 
bringing in by the Government of a 
broad, generous scheme of iocal govern- 
ment, such as we are offered at the 
present time. In each case I explained 
as briefly as I could what the English 
Local Government Bill was, and I said, 
“Suppose that the Bill was offered to you 
in its entirety, what safeguards would you 
propose in connection with it, what 
changes would vou want, from your point 
of view!” I took down the opinions of 
the men, and found that there were no 
safeguards demanded, except a safeguard 
with regard to the amount of the rates. 
In each county it was pointed out 
to me that a very large proportion of 
the rates were paid by a few individuals, 
and that, therefore, it was important 
that there should be a limit placed upon 
the new County Councils in the matter 
of imposing rates. I asked what limit 
they would suggest, and I struck an 
average, and the suggestions they made 
amounted to about 15 per cent. limit to 
be placed in this way: that the County 
Councils should not be permitted to in- 
crease the rates beyond the average of 
the three previous years, to a greater 
degree than 15 per cent., without the 
permission of the Local Government 
Board. I drew up a scheme at the time, 
and I delivered that scheme in the form 
of a lecture in Belfast to a large audience 
in an entirely open meeting. I asked 
the audience to express their disapproval 
or approval of the case, and their opinion 
as to the statements and facts I was 
laving before them, and I found that the 
proposal in favour of a Bill fully as 
broad as the Bill now brought in, was 
received with enthusiasm in Belfast, and 
without one dissentient voice. That was 
in October, 1891. That being the 
case, it is surely too late in the day to 
begin to find fault with this Bill, and 
to talk of a treacherous Government 
abandoning the Unionists of Ireland and 
handing them over to destruction of 
every sort and kind. With regard to the 
statement made by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, I understand he wants the 
police handed over to the County 
Councils in Ireland. Now, in that parti- 
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cular I cannot agree with him, and I have 
a very good example for not agreeing with 
him, because the large intelligent County 
Council of London—the largest in the 
United Kingdom-—has not that power. 
Consequently he will see that instead of 
Ireland being worse treated than Eng- 
land it is better treated, by being put 
upon the same footing as London, the 


most intelligent part of the United 
Kingdom. I think it might possibly be 


dangerous to hand over the police to 
local County Councils in Ireland at the 
present time, because in some cases it 
might not be a happy thing for one 


Member of Parliament to go _ into 
another’s constituency if the County 
Council had control of the police. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo 
appreciates that perfectly well, and 
knows to what I refer. Again, he 
desires to abolish compensation for 


malicious injuries, on the ground that it 
does not exist in England. It does exist 
in England. It is levied on _ the 
hundreds, and so there is not being kept 
in Ireland something which does not 
exist in England. Of course, such com- 
pensation is not at all so common 
in England as it is in Ireland, but 
that simply arises because the cases 
of such compensation do not so 
frequently exist, and the reason for 
giving it is not so much to the front. 
The hon. Member said he objected to a 
limit being put upon road making and 
other expenditure of that sort. He said 
it was surely not fair to stop the County 
Councils in this direction, because they 
would be doing it at their own expense. 
That is the difficulty; because a large 
amount of the rates will be paid by a 
small number of electors. I investigated 
the case of one barony, which had 
2,600 electors. In that barony half 
of the entire rates were paid by 
23 people, the other half being 
paid by 2,600 people minus 23. I 
found also that there were a number of 
people whose total rates were under six- 
pence for the year altogether. Well, 
now, it is very easy for gentlemen of 
that sort to vote for a new road or a 
new bridge, which would double the 
rates. It would simply mean an increase 
of from sixpence to a shilling, and one 
day’s work on the new road or bridge 
would pay their rates for seven years. 
It is said, why will you not let the people 
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spend their own money? But when the 
figures are brought before the House, 
showing the wonderful disproportion of 
rates in Ireland, hon. Members will see 
that the limit in that direction demanded 
by the most earnest and liberal-minded 
of the grand jurors and large property 
owners in Ireland is not an unfair 
demand at all. In that particular I 
would be inclined to go with the grand 
jurors and large property owners to the 
very fullest extent. The hon. Member 
also said that in England the Chairmen 
ef the District Councils were Justices 
of the Peace during their term of office, 
and that the same rule shou!d be applied 
to Ireland. In that I entirely agree, 
and I see no reason why it should not be 
done. Then he said, further, that 
ministers of religion were to be 
excluded in Ireland under this Bill, 
and such ministers were excluded 
in England and Scotland, and _ that 
that exclusion was a slur cast upon 
ministers of religion in Ireland. In 
that also I entirely and totally agree. 1 
think if the ministers of religion had 
been excluded in England and Scotland 
it might have been well. Probably 
there is no reason—-I do not see any 
reason—for allowing them to be on 
County Councils; but, at the same time, 
I want to know what is the reason why 
they are excluded in Ireland and not ex- 
cluded in England and Scotland. Is it 
because they are more dishonest, more 
treacherous, or lower in any way? I 
fail entirely to see why the exclusion of 
ministers of religion has been introduced 
into the Bill, and I trust it will be taken 
out, and that they will be allowed to be 
candidates in Ireland, as in England and 
Scotland. It may be that the power of 
the priesthood of the Catholic Church is 
unusually strong and great, and that, 
therefore, the provision is put in as 
pointing to them directly. If it is a 
provision aimed specially at one parti- 
cular religion in Ireland, that is a reason 
why I should object to it on broad and 
general grounds, and I should be very 
glad if this exclusion of ministers of 
religion in Ireland were taken from this 
Bill. Mr. Speaker, I should like to see 
this Bill accepted in a generous and 
manly spirit. I should like to see it go 
through this House, as I think it is 
certain to do, unmutilated, and a broad 
Measure passed. I would remind the 
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grand jurors that if they come forward 
and say, Let the Bill go through; let us 
not damage this Measure; let us work 
together as Irishmen; let us, who have 
very large knowledge of public affairs 
from experience in Ireland, come forward 
as candidates, I should be astonished if 
they were not elected in considerable 
numbers, even by those who differad 
from them in religion and politics. If, 
however, everything is done to mutilate 
this Bill, and hinder 


to its passage 
through the House, then when it is 


passed, if men come forward and say, 
Now elect us, I say it is too late. When 
men have done their very worst, it is not 
the time to say, we will be candidates 
now, after we have tried to the utmost 
of our power to wreck the Bill. There 
is one other point to which I should like 
to refer, namely, minority representation. 
That is a thing in which I have no 
belief whatever for Ireland or for any 
other country—to jerrymander the 
franchise to bring in the minority. 
Because what would be the use of a 
minority so brought in to the County 
Councils? There is human nature in Ire- 
land as everywhere else, and there will 
be human nature in the County Councis, 
and if a few men were brought in—were 
jerrvmandered into a County Council 
to which I belonged, I for one would not 
look with very great favour on the pro- 
posals of these gentlemen. Suppose, for 
example, that by system of 
minority representation, which does not 
exist in England or Scotland, a number 
of members are brought into the County 
Councils in the south of Ireland, what 


some 


would be the fact? The first thought 
that would arise in the minds of fair 
men would be this: this system of 


minority representation that is brought 
in here, and is not found to be necessary 
in England or Scotland, implies a doubt 
with regard to us, and implies that the 
minority will not be fairly treated by 
the majority in Ireland, as in kngland 
and Scotland. It casts a doubt upon 
that being so; the effect and influence 
of, say, two men coming in under the 
minority franchise to a County Council 
consisting of 30 members, would, I think, 
be to render every proposal those two 
members made almost certain of being 
rejected at once. I think if those 
men were not present the very 
proposals they would bring forward, only 
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to be rejected, might be passed by the 
Council in their absence. I recollect 
very well in the first London County 
Council, in which I was one of a miser- 
able minority—it was the most unhappy 
position I ever occupied in my life—if 
ever we wanted anything carried we kept 
very quiet, and tried to get some 
good-natured Radical to bring it for- 
ward; but so sure as it was brought 
forward by us, so sure would there be 
an instinctive opposition against us. 
What chance would a member brought 
in on a minority vote have of obtaining 
any favourable hearing! Therefore I 
think that this demand made in Ireland 
at the present time for minority repre- 
sentation is utter foolishness. It might 
gratify the vanity of a few men to get 
on the Council, but would these men 
have any weight on the Council what- 
ever ! However, we do not want to 
gratify the vanity of individuals, but to 
see the work of the Council done well. 
But there is another cry raised by a few 





people in Ireland, and it is this: Are| 
you going to hand us over to our| 
natural enemies! I do not know| 
what this thing means. Who are | 
natural enemies in Ireland! It is! 


true enough that I represent a Unionist- | 
Protestant constituency, but it is equally 
true that I spent nearly all my life in 


Ireland in County Donegal, which is 
largely oa Roman Catholic and | 
Nationalist county from one end_ to} 
the other. I have spent 30 years| 
in that county, and I have no_ idea! 
what this phrase “natural enemies” | 
means. \re we to look upon a certain 


class of our fellow - countrymen, who 
differ from us in religion and politics, as | 
being our natural enemies? I do not 
believe it in the smallest possible degree, 
and therefore nothing 
than to talk like that at this time, 
especially when County Councils are 
Most certainly, if I lived 


is more foolish 


coming in. 


in one of the southern counties in 
Ireland when County Councils were 
coming in, the very last thing I 
should talk about would be about 
natural enemies. I should rather 
Suggest that such a thing had _ not 


existed in the past, and did not exist at 
present, and I myself for one have 
not the slightest belief that any natural 
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enmity will be shown when the County 
Councils have started. It is foolish to 
prophesy unless you know, but I should 
be very much astonished if in counties 
in the south of Ireland, where the popu- 
lation is Catholic, but where there is a 
considerable Unionist minority, men of 
good education and position are not 
elected to County Councils, that is if 
people cease talking about “our natural 
enemies.” There is another thing I have 
often heard in the north of Ireland— 
especially in the most extreme Protestant 
districts—and that is, “Shall we not 
stand to our co-religionists in the south 
and west?” Well, I always found that 
our co-religionists in the south and west 
were not a bit afraid of the so-called 
natural enemies. That remark comes 
from parts of the country where the 
Protestants are in an enormous majority, 
and not from those parts where they are 
in a small minority. I have a large 
number of relations in the south and 
west of Ireland where their co-religionists 
are in a small minority, and they inform 
me they have no fear, and have never 
had any grounds for any fear whatever, 
They tell me they have never been badly 
treated by those around them, and if 
we in the north take up the same atti- 
tude, as I trust we shall, and if also the 
electors in the northern counties take 
care that men shall be put forward—say 
in Antrim and Down—of the Roman 
Catholic religion, if we take care to be 
fair to the Roman Catholic minority in 
these counties, I believe the southern 
and Nationalist counties will act with 
equal generosity, and if that is done then 
T am convinced that this Bill will be the 
greatest boon ever given to Ireland by 
this House, that it will work splendidly 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and that all the fears which 
have been uttered will be idle from every 
point of view. 

Mr. J. E.. REDMOND  (Water- 
ford City): The speech to which 
I have just listened I think augurs 
well for the of this Bill, 
and if for one brief moment I recall the 
fact that the speech and the spirit of 
it are, indeed, different to those to which 
we were accustomed from that side of 
the House a very few years ago, that 
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is not for the sake of making any re- 
proach, but rather for the purpose of 
emphasising the change that has come 
over the spirit of hon. Gentlemen who 
represent Unionist constituencies in Ire- 
land; a change of spirit which I hope 
will yet bring them completely into line 
with their fellow-countrymen of all sorts 
in the furtherance of the welfare of 
our common country. The speech in 
which the Debate was opened by the 
Member for East Mayo was a speech 
which, I confess, I did not regard in the 
same way. I think the example which 
the hon. Member has set is one which 
it would be well for the House not to 
follow upon this occasion, because the 
plan he adopted, apparently, was to take 
up this long and complicated Bill, and 
on the occasion of a Second Reading 
Debate go from clause to clause and pro- 
duce minute criticisms. The speech, no 
doubt, was an interesting one from one 
point of view, because it was another in- 
stance of the habit into which, I am 
afraid, the hon. Gentleman is falling, of 
speaking against a Motion and voting for 
it. The speech which the hon. Gentle- 
man delivered was one which, had it 
not been prefaced by a declaration that 
he was going to vote for the Bill, would 
lead anyone to believe that he intended 
to vote against it. My own contribution 
to this Debate will be very brief indeed, 
and it will be of a different character. 
If ever there was an occasion when, in 
my opinion, a Second Reading Debate 
ought to be brief, it is this occasion. 
What is the function of a Second Reading 
Debate! The oviect of a Debate on 
Second Reading, it seems to me, is to 
discuss, not small details of the Bill, but 
the broad principle underlying the 
Measure, to make that prinicple in the 
first place clearly understood by Parlia- 
ment, and, if necessary, by the country 
outside, and then in the second place to 
afford those Members who are opposed 
to that principle an adequate opportunity 
of defeating the Measure if they choose 
to take that responsibility, and if they 
have the power to do so, by voting, not 
on the detail, but on the general prin- 
ciple. Now, Sir, if that be the true ob 
ject for a Second Reading Debate, then 
I say the present discussion ought to 
be, indeed, a brief one. First of all, no 
one will say that there is any need of 
a prolonged discussion. in order to make 
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the principle of this Bill understood, 
either by Parliament or by the country, 
That principle has already been embodied 
in Acts of Parliament for both England 
and Scotland, and on the cccasion of 
the passing of those Acts that principle 
was thrashed out and discussed fully, not 
only in both Houses of Parliament, but 
on a thousand platforms in the country, 
It was deliberately accepted by both the 
great Parties in the State; it has now 
been in full operation for several years, 
and in its working it has in the main 
proved satisfactory. This Bill merely 
extends to the people of Ireland rights 
and privileges which have already, by 
universal consent, and after full discus- 
sion, been conferred on the people of 
England and of Scotland. Therefore, Sir, 
it seems to me that little or no debate 
is needed to make the principle at stake 
now understood by this House and by 
the country. As to the further object 
of a Second Reading Debate, that is to 
enable hon. Members who are opposed to 
the principle at stake to defeat the 
Measure, it is quite manifest that, though 
there may be some hon. Members, such 
as the hon. Member for East Mayo, who 
object very much to the details of the 
Measure, yet upon its broad principles 
Irishmen are practically united, and 
there is no serious section of English 
opinion hostile. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Speaker, in my view, there 
is no need for a prolonged discussion at 
this stage of the Measure, and this De- 
bate ought, in my view, speedily to end, 
and criticism on the details of the 
Measure ought to be reserved for the 
Committee stage, when we can grapple 
with them, and come to close quarters 
with the defects of the Measure. But, 
though this is true, it is clear that there 
is one section of English Members—per- 
haps not an important section—and, 
strange to say, drawn from the ranks of 
those who are supposed to be friends of 
Ireland, and who have pledged them- 
selves to commit to Irishmen the con- 
trol of all their domestic concerns, who, 
while they shrink, apparently, from 
openly attacking the principles of the 
Measure, at the same time evidently view 
it with jealousy and distrust, and would 
apparently like to kill it if they knew 
how. For my part I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying, Mr. Speaker, that 
this is a far better Measure than could 
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be conferred upon Ireland by any Liberal 
Administration, unless, indeed, a Liberal 
Administration had the driving power of 
the Land League behind it; and it would 
be an absolutely intolerable state of 
things if any section of the English 
Liberal Members, for any reason what- 
ever, were to be permitted to stand be- 
tween Ireland and the concession of this 
boon. Certain rigid economists object 
to the distribution of the agricultural 
grant in Ireland, which is proposed by 
this Bill. I heard the other evening, on 
another subject, a statement, made by 
the late Attorney General for England, 
which filled me with amazement. The 
late Attorney General for England spoke 
about the policy of the present Govern- 
ment as that of pouring English gold 
into Ireland. Now, I think it is well 
that this matter should be dealt with 
at once. The grant under this Bill is not 
a present to Ireland or a favour of any 
sort or kind. This Bill deals with an 
equivalent grant. England has already 
obtained it, and this Bill, so far from 
pouring English gold into Ireland, as the 
late Attorney General seems to think, 
gives us for the future what England got 
two years ago, and it robs Ireland of her 
rightful share for the two years that are 
past. Now let us get rid at the com- 
mencement of this discussion, let us get 
rid, once for all, of the idea that this 
Bill confers any grant or favour upon 
Ireland, good, bad, or indifferent. Let 
it be borne in mind by every Member of 
this House that no county or district in 
Ireland will get any single benefit, will 
get one single farthing of public money, 
that it would not have got two years 
ago if it had been a county situated in 
England. This English grant, Mr. 
Speaker, commenced in the year 1896. If 
Ireland had been treated on an equality 
with England in the year 1896 Ireland 
would have been in receipt ever since of 
£750,000 a year, instead of which money 
has been allocated as her share during 
these years to the amount of only 
£150,000 a year. So far from getting 
any special favour under the Bill at all, 
by the whole proceedings of this agri- 
cultural grant in Ireland, she has been 
deprived of over £1,000,000, and this 
during years when the general taxation 
of Ireland has increased by nearly half 
‘ million, and when, admittedly, Ire 
land’s power and capacity to bear taxa- 
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tion has lessened. Let it be borne in 
mind, therefore, when we hear this kind 
of talk from the Liberal Benches about 
the policy of this Bill being to pour 
English gold into Ireland, let us .remem- 
ber, once for all, that we are only getting 
now, two years later, what England has 
already got, and that neither the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ire 
land, nor any alleged over-taxation of 
Ireland, can be afiected in the smallest 
degree by any money paid under this 
Bill. Now, Sir, these rigid Liberal econo- 
mists, who take this view, object in 
addition to the manner in which this 
Irish agricultural grant is distributed ; 
and I listened with some interest to the 
remarks made by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo upon this point. I had 
thought that, weighing the pros and cons 
of this matter some time ago, he ac- 
cepted in the most public and specific 
way the principle of this distribution, 
and to-night, no doubt, he is going to 
vote for the Bill, but he has subjected 
this portion of the Bill to the most hos- 
tile criticism. The objection is that one- 
half of the grant is to go to relieving the 
rates of the landlords. Now, Sir, I say 
to English Liberal Members this is a 
matter for Ireland. So long as this 
money is due to us, so long we have a 
right to decide how it shall be spent, and 
so long as Ireland is content as to the 
present distribution under this Bill I 
cannot conceive by what right or title 
any Englishman, especially any Home 
Ruler, ventures to interfere. Sir, the 
position of Ireland on the matter of this 
distribution of the grant is a perfectly 
simple one. Ireland in the past has 


suffered grievously from Irish land- 
lordism. [I am not sure that Irish land- 


lords, or, at any rate, the present gene- 
ration of Irish landlords, are chiefly to 
blame. I have always thought that the 
system of Irish landlordism, its origin 
and its history, were such that nothing 
but evil could flow from it; and I be- 
lieve that Mr. Parnell was absolutely 
rigitt when he declared war against that 
system. But, Sir, with some hon. Mem- 
bers—I think they are few, very few— 
hatred of the system seems to have de- 
generated into hatred of the individuals, 
but I believe, even at the worst time, that 
was not the general feeling of the bulk 
of the Irish people. After all, these 
landlords are Irishmen. They are mostly 
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men of education and ability. While we 
have waged war against a system, | 
believe the great bulk of the Irish people 
never at any time desired to drive any 
class of -their fellow-countrymen from 
the shores of Ireland. So far from desir- 
ing to ruin them individually, I do not 
hesitate to say that I believe it would 
be a wise and blessed thing for Ireland 
to agree to any financial arrangement by 
which they could transfer their estates 
to the people upon such terms as would 
enable them to retain sufficient, at any 
rate, of their nominal income to enable 
them to remain in Ireland and take 
their proper place amongst the people. 
For my part, these are the views that 
I entertain, and have always entertained, 
upon this matter, and I do not grudge 
the Irish landlords this paltry £35,000 
a year, or whatever it may be that they 
will obtain in relief of their rates under 
this Bill. I say it will be well spent 
if it has the effect of creating in Ire- 
land a popular domestic system of self- 
government ; above all, it will be well 
spent indeed if it leads, as I sincerely 
hope it may lead, to a spread of the 
spirit which animated the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke immediately 
before me; if it will lead in the future 
to a better state of things in which the 
gentry and the people may join together 
in a common effort to alleviate and to 
improve the condition of their fellow- 
countrymen. I commenced by stating 
that on the details of this Measure I 
would say but little, and I mean to keep 
my word. In alluding to one or two 
matters of detail, it is not for the purpose 
of discussing them now—I do not believe 
this to be a proper or convenient occa- 
sion—but it is for the purpose of indi- 
cating those portions of the Measure 
which, in my view, will need amend- 
ment in Committee, and for the purpose 
of directing the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the strong public sentiment 
which has already been created in Ire- 
land on this point. The central govern- 
ing authority which will work this sys- 
tem of local government in Ireland has 
been alluded to by the Member for East 
Mayo. It is sufficient to say that the 
Local Government Board in Ireland is 
not representative in the sense that the 
Local Government Board in England is. 
What do I mean? The Local Govern- 
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ment Board in England, which is the 
central authority for your system of 
local government, here, is responsible 
through a Minister sitting in this House 
to this House, which means, in other 
words, responsible to a majority of the 
people of England. That is not so with 
recard to Ireland. The hon. and gallant 
Member opposite, Colonel Saunderson, in- 
terrupts me by saying it is so. He must 
excuse me for saying I believe it is not. 
I know the Chief Secretary is head of 
the Local Government Board. He sits in 
this House. But is he responsible to the 
majority of the people of Ireland! No; 
he is responsible to the majority of the 
people of another country, as I was going 
to point out. Of course, he is respon- 
sible to a majority of this House, which 
is a majority made up of people who are 
not the people of Ireland. Therefore, 
as I was going to point out, I do not 
exactly see what the Government can 
do under the circumstances until they 
agree to extend to Ireland a system of 
national government. This defect, | 
believe, cannot be entirely removed, ex- 
cept under a system of Home Rule. What 
I would suggest would be that the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, which will 
be the most powerful Board in the coun- 
try, and will have its powers enormously 
increased, should, by the addition of suit- 
wble individuals, be strengthened in such 
a way that it will more completely, more 
fully than it does ai present, command 
the goodwill and confidence of the people, 
whose affairs it will decide in the future. 
There are one two matters, which 
are, no doubt, matters of detail, that I 
desire to mention, because they are of 
very great importance to the capital of 
Ireland and the city of Dublin. As I 
understand this Bill, there is considerable 
doubt, at any rate, whether the munici- 
pality of Dublin will have power under 
its provisions in any way to extend her 
municipal boundaries. | My excuse for 
mentioning this matter is that it 
one of the most grave importance to 
the citizens of Dublin. The way the 
matter at present stands under Eng- 
lish Acts is that English municipali- 
ties have power to extend their 
boundaries if they obtain an order from 
the Local Government Board, but Clause 
62 of this Bill declares that so much of 
the English and Scotch statutes shall be 
extended to Ireland as the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant shall declare applicable. Inas- 
much as the townships which it is sought 
to include in Dublin are all constituted 
under separate statutes, I am not sure 
that the Lord Lieutenant would consider 
that these clauses in the Lnglish Act 
were applicable to Dublin. There ought 
to be no question or doubt in the matter. 
What is simpler than to declare what 
the Government means? That is all we 
ask. This question is one which is 
pressing very closely on the city of 
Dublin. The circumstances of Dublin 
are most peculiar. Dublin is surrounded 
by a ringed fence. The whole area of the 
city is under 4,000 acres, and is all built 
over. The wealthy portion of the popu- 
lation have long since commenced to 
go out and live in the adjoining town- 
ships, which is the experience of large 
towns in this country. The extension of 
these townships has been extraordinary 
in its rapidity. Of course, by their ex- 
tension they have increased the general 
expenses of the city of D wblin, while the 
city of Dublin has not been able to in- 
crease its revenue to the extent of a 
penny; and what is asked on behalf of 
the city of Dublin is that, under this 
Bill, they should have powers given to 
them, subject, if you will, to an Order 
by the Local Government Board, to ex- 
tend their boundaries so as to include 
the various townships. This is a matter 
that has been reported upon both by a 
Committee in 1878 and by a Royal Com- 
mission in the following year, both of 
which unanimously recommended that 
this power should be given to the Muni- 
cipality of Dublin. There are other 
matters connected with Dublin which I 
can only allude to in a few words. The 
Chief Secretary will bear me out when I 
say that the principle underlying this 
Bill is that in each district or adminis- 
trative county there should be one 
authority for the collection of rates. 
Now, in regard to the city of Dublin, 
there was in 1890 a private Bill before 
Parliament, and, owing to opposition of 
one sort and another, a compromise was 
come to on the question of rating. Up 
to that time the entire rate was collected 
by the Collector General. In 1890 the 
collection of the rates was divided, but 
the poor rate was still left to the Col- 
lector General to collect, and the other 
rates were left to the Corporation to 
collect. This dual system of rate col- 
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lection is objectionable and expensive, and 
still exists in the city of Dublin. I do 
not understand that the Bill as at present 
drawn will meet that case. [Mr. GERALD 
Ba.rour: The rates will be collected by 
the Corporation of Dublin.] So far as the 
oor rate is concerned, I am glad it is made 
clear that that in future will be collected 
by the Cotporation. There will remain, 
however, the question of the police tax, 
and some other taxes, which will continue 
in the collection of the Collector General. 
Therefore, under this Bill, the two col- 
lecting authorities will be maintained in 
Dublin. What for! Why should Dublin 
pay the expense of two collecting authori- 
ties! The police tax should be collected 
by the citizens. It is an absurd thing 
to say that this 8d. in the £ 
on the valuation for the police tax should 
be collected by an Imperial officer and 
not by the Corporation, As to the 
question of the control of the Royal Irish 
iConstabulary, I will say nothing now; 
Ibut with regard to the Metropolitan 
Police in Dublin I think they should be 
governed by the Municipality of Dublin. 
Is it not ridiculous that, whereas every 
great municipality throughout England 
controls its own police, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin has not even the authority to 
order a policeman to keep clear the traftic 
outside the Mansion House or City Hall? 
I cannot understand why that absurdity 
is preserved in this Bill. I am sure my 
hon. and gallant Friend opposite and 
my hon. and learned Friend behind me 
j Will not stick at a small matter of this 
| kind—a small matter to them, but one 
which means a great deal to the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin. I am not going further 
into details. All I will say, in conclusion, 
is that this Bill will confer on Ireland a 
very broad and democratic system of 
government. It is assented to by prac- 
tically all parties in Ireland, and I believe 
that when the division comes, or when 
the time comes for the calling of a divi- 
sion, it will probably be found that hon. 
Members who have screwed up their 
courage to put these Amendments on the 
Paper will think better of it and not 
challenge a division. With regard to the 
points of detail upon which differences 
of opinion have arisen, I have mentioned 
that I have every hope that in Committee 
we may be able to obtain some equitable 
solution of them. This Bill is, of course, 
no substitute for Home Rule, and I hope 
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I will not be alarming hon. Gentlemen 
opposite when I say that I for one welcome 
it as a step in that direction. What- 
ever influence my friends and I have in 
Ireland will certainly be used to obtain 
for this scheme a fair and successful 
working. Our desire will be to work 
this Bill on fair and tolerant lines as far 
as we can. No man’s politics or religion 
will be allowed to be a bar to hin, if 
he desires to serve his country on one of 
the new bodies. If this spirit prevails in 
Ireland generally, numerous benefits must 
certainly ensue from the passing of this 
Measure, and men, who have been long 
estranged, men of different creeds who 
have had an almost impassable gulf 
between them all their lives, will be 
‘brought together for the first time in the 
working of this scheme of local govern- 
ment, and, under these circumstances, I 
scarcely think it is altogether rash to 
express the hope that this Bill may mean 
the beginning of a process whose end will 
be the creation of a really united Irish 
nation, whose national liberties will then 
be easy of achievement. 


*Mr. W. E. H. LECKY (Dublin Univer- 
sity): I hope much that the 
Unionist Party in Ireland will recognise 
that in face of the pledges that have been 
given by all Parties since 1886, and 
of the manifest trend of opinion, both 


very 


inside and outside this House, it 
has become absolutely necessary to 
establish a system of local govern- 


ment in Ireland on a broad democratic 
basis, corresponding in its main lines 
with local government in England and 
Scotland. The thing has plainly be- 
come politically necessary, and the 
success of the experiment will depend 
very largely upon the frankness 
with which the Unionist Party ac- 
cept the situation and the degree in 
which those who have hitherto directed 
local government in Ireland come for- 
ward and offer their services to assist in 
starting the new work. I cannot say 
that I am one of those who, if the ques- 
tion could be looked upon merely on its 
merits, and apart from all pledges and 
political necessities, would have suppcrted 
the change. Individually, I believe that 
Treland is as little suited for democracy 
-as almost any country in Europe. I 
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do not believe in the common doctrine—J 
should almost call it the common craze— 
that the same institutions are adapted to 
countries so profoundly different as Eng- 
land and Ireland—to countries differing 
in the three most ess.ntial conditions of 
the loyalty of the population, the rela. 
tion of classes, and the existence and 
power of the middle class. I do not hold 
the opinion which seems now to be 
treated almost as an axiom, that it is no 
defence of an exceptional and anomalous 
institution that it works well, and I 
believe that for a very long period the 
Grand Juries of Ireland have been per- 
fectly free from jobbing, and have done 
their duty economically, efficiently, and 
fairly. I find, indeed, that the opinion 
of most good judges seems to consist of 
two propositions. The first is that the 
Grand Juries have been discharging their 
duties exceedingly well; the second is 
that, as far as concerns their most im- 
portant prerogatives, they should be 
abolished. I am myself much inclined 
to agree with one of the truest patriots 
now living in Ireland, that “there can 
be no sufficient safeguard for the due 
exercise of popular power but one—that 
it is placed in the hands of a loyal and 
law-respecting people.” But, Sir, all Par- 
ties are so committed to a different policy 
that it is perfectly useless to resist it, and 
I think our great object should be to 
see that this great and __ perilous 
experiment is accompanied with safe- 
guards that are few, simple, efficient, and 
reasonable, and not by a number of petty 
restraints which can never be permanent, 
and which would only contribute to 
irritate and perpetuate dissension. The 
present Bill is much more a Committee 
Bill than a Second Reading Bill. Much 
of it can hardly be understood except by 
a lawyer, and its character may be much 
modified by the Orders in Council 
referred to in Section 64. But, as far as 
I can judge, it is most skilfully con- 
structed to avoid the great danger of 
local government being worked as a 
means of plundering and oppressing one 
class by another. The financial clauses 
dividing the Imperial grant between 


landlord and tenant, giving the larger 
share to the tenant, but throwing 


the responsibility of the payment of 
rates on the occupier, seems to me one 
of the simplest and most efficient means 
that have yet been devised for preventing 
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the matter from being worked in the 
interests of class warfare. It is not a 
pribe, for it simply extends to Ireland 
what last year was given to England and 
Scotland, but it is undoubtedly a protec- 
tion. The grant, however, ought cer- 
tainly not to be deferred, but ought to 
begin at the same date as that to Great 
Britain. The power of veto lodged 
with the Local Government Board on 
increased expenditure for roads furnishes 
a very real protection against excessive 
extravagance. The transitory arrange- 
ment that in the first County Council 
each Grand Jury should have the right 
of choosing three Councillors seems to 
me admirably adapted to render it in 
some degree probable that the new 
system of government will be conducted 
on substantially the same lines as the old 
one, and will be at least influenced by 
men who have a real experience in local 
government. The clause placing the 
compensation for malicious injuries in 
the hands of the County Court judges 
seems to me a better one than that of 
the Bili of 1892, which left it in the 
hands of the Grand Juries, and I, of 
course, approve of the police being kept 
out of the control of the new bodies. To 
place the police, indeed, after the experi- 
ence of the last 20 years, under bodies 
elected on a Parliamentary franchise, 
would, to my mind, be as_ near 
political insanity as anything that could 
well be found beyond the precincts of 
Bedlam. I also cordially agree with 
the clause which, by excluding ministers 
of religion of all denominations, per- 
petuates the rule that has _ hitherto 
existed in Ireland. No one can say that 
clerical influence is not sufficient in Ire- 
land, and that we want a larger admix- 
ture of theology in our secular affairs. 
Let us try, as far as we can, to keep these 
new bodies clear cf religious, class, and 
political quarrels, and if we succeed in 
doing so they will probably do fairly well. 
After all, the making of roads and bridges, 
and the other functions thrown upon 
them, have nothine to do with our re- 
ligious or political differences, and they 
are the common interest of all classes. 
The clauses protecting existing officers 
are evidently drawn up with much care, 
but they will require to be carefully 
looked into. There are classes who have 
well-established prescription rights which 
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are not defined by positive law, and in 
the complete transfer of patronage that 
is to be effected they may be seriously 
injured. Hitherto the assistant medical 
officers in lunatic asylums have been in- 
variably promoted to be medical superin- 
tendents. They have had to give a special 
study to,mental disease, and to give up 
all other kinds of practice, but under the 
new Bill there is no obligation to pro- 
mote them. There are officers of cor- 
porations who are not sufficiently pro- 
tected. They have rights to superannua- 
tion recognised by law, but dependent 
upon the approval of the governing 
body. When that body is totally changed 
it is possible that through vindictive or 
other notions these rights may be with- 
held. They are, they say, less protected 
than corresponding officers in England 
and Scotland. There are county sur- 
veyors who wish to be placed in the same 
position as secretaries of Grand Juries. 
Considering, indeed, the great import- 
ance of these officers, I regret that the 
Government does not for the present keep 
their appointment in its own hands. It 
seems to me that the gravest objections 
to this Bill are mainly concentrated into 
one head. It is that the larger cess 
payers are not sufficiently protected. It is 
impossible to doubt that a very serious 
alarm has arisen among them, and I do 
not think it is without justification. The 
disproportion between the very small 
ratepayers and the larger ones in Ireland 
is enormous. It appears from a Return 
that was made in 1892 that in 308 out 
of 327 agricultural baronies, from 40 to 
70 per cent. of the rates was paid by from 
two to five per cent. of the ratepayers. 
Mr. Jackson, the Chief Secretary, stated 
in that year that 46 per cent. of the 
ratings were under £4 a year, and 
72 per cent. under £10. Out of 486,865 
holdings in Treland 369,502 are 
yralued, for purposes of taxation, at 
less than £20, and 127,098 at less 
than £4. Many who will obtain votes 
under this Bill pay no rates; others are 
habitual defaulters, and to multitudes 
the gain in wages by extravagant public 
works would far more than compensate 
All over the 
world, where Local Government rests on 
a democratic basis, the growth of local 
extravagance and Jocal indebtedness is 
one of the most serious facts with which 


what they pay in rates. 
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we have to deal. Can it be said that 
with wholly inexperienced bodies, and such 
a disposition of classes as I have described, 
it is not a serious danger! This is not 
a question between landlord and tenant, 
or between Protestant and Catholic, or 
between Unionist and Home Ruler. No 
section of opinion has a real interest in 
extravagance, and we are merely asking 
for a close connection between taxation 
and representation which used to be con- 
sidered of vital importance in every sound 
constitution. I hope the Government 
will keep their mind open on this sub- 
ject, and will recognise that this is the 
weak point of their Bill, and that there 
is a real and growing uneasiness about it 
among the larger farmers throughout 
Ireland. I think there ought to be some 
stronger protection for the larger cess 
payers than the veto of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. To most of us a Joint Com- 
mittee, elected partly by the County 
Council and partly by the larger cess 
payers, seems the best remedy. But the 
danger might be met in more ways than 
one, and I hope the Bill may not pass 
from this House without something being 
done to obviate it. 


*Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): The hon. Member for Water- 
ford seemed io imagine that Members on 
this side of the 
to the principle of 
Mr. Speaker, 


Local Government 


hostile 
but, 
own 


House 
this 
speaking 


are 
Bill ; 
on my 
behalf, I entirely disclaim any hostility 
to the principle of this Bill. In fact, 
I think it is so reasonable, so necessary, 
and so just that there is no need for the 
large annual sun of £730,000 to be paid 
in order to quell opposition to it. The 
hon. Member was good enough to say 
that he spoke on behalf of Irishmen 
when he said that this money should 


be poured into the pockets of the 
landlords of Ireland. For my own 
part [I cannot believe that the 


Irish people, if they were appealed to, 
would consent to Vote a large annual sum 
of English gold or Irish gold to absentee 
landlords. who get their rents from Ire 


land and live in England. I do 
not take exception to the principle 
of local government contained in 


the Bill, but entirely to the financial 
provisions therein. It does seem to me 
strange that among the numerous pledges 
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that were made by the present Govern 
ment there was not a single reference to 
the fact that they intended to give this 
enormous sum of £730,000 a year for 
the relief of Irish rates in order that local 
government might be established. There 
was not one single word said about 
such an idea, although the Unionist 
Party a few years ago committed them- 
selves to the principle of equal local laws 
in Ireland as in England. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, the Government, when an 
Amendment was moved by the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Derry to ex- 
tend the Rating Bill to Ireland in May, 
1896, rejected that Amendment, and said 
they would not, under any consideration, 
extend the Bill—of which, I presume, 
this 1s some sort of a counterpart—to 
Irish landlords and tenants. Well, in 
May, 1897, exactly 12 months afterwards, 
they came down and adopted the very 
policy which they had rejected. — Such, 
i suppose, is the great consideration they 
have given to this subject that within 
12 months they affect a complete turn- 
round upon the financial provisions which 
they themselves intended to apply, and 
which they now are going to apply to 
Ireland. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have read 
the speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, and I find that the Leader of 
the House said that there was no unjust 
incidence in local rating in Ireland, and 
he gave that as one of the reasons why 
rates should not be relieved in Ireland. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer also 
raised an objection. He said that in 
Ireland they had never given money in 
relief of rates, but that they had always 
gone towards developing the industries 
of Ireland. For my own part, Sir, if this 
money could be devoted to developing the 
industries of Ireland my opposition would 
cease, but I do protest that this money 
should go into the hands of the landown- 
ing classes, and that it should go to re- 
lieve their rates, when they have done 
absolutely nothing to deserve such a 
great boon from the British taxpayer. 
The First Lord of the Treasury, in his 
speech at Manchester this year, said 
there was no debt due from England to 
Ireland. If this is not a debt to Ireland, 
I can only regard it as a bribe to the Irish 
landlords to accept a Measure of local 
government which is just and necessary. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion bribery 
has been much too common in the deal- 
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ings of England with Ir. nd, A century 

we had a shameless s stem of bribery 
to betray the liberties of the Irish people. 
Now we are to have another large sum 
poured into the pockets of a certain class 
in Ireland for the purpose of winning 
their consent to giving back the Irish 
people only an instalment of their lost 
liberties. I do think that it is de 
grading to the Imperial Parliament that 
they should have to bribe any interest 
jn order to enact just and necessary laws. 
But when discussing this matter of 
£730,000 a year, my mind goes back to 
the Home Rule Bill of 1893. We then 
had a proposal to give something like 
£480,000 a year for six years to Ireland. 
Why, Sir, that proposal was seized upon 
by the Unionist Party, it was twisted 
into all sorts of shapes. I remember, Sir, 
just as those proposals were made public, 
going down to the Hereford election. The 
Secretary of the Local Government Board 
was also there, and he estimated how 
much it would cost the people of Here- 
ford to give what he called this “ gigantic 
bribe.” Well, Mr. Speaker, I have cal- 
culated that this sum of £730,000 a year 
will be a tax upon the people of Great 
Britain—including every man, woman, 
and child—of something like fivepence or 
sixpence per head. Now, Sir, if the 
Unionists were so strong against giving 
£480,000 a year for six years to Ireland 
why do they now want to give £730,009 
a year for ever to the Irish people to set 
up local authorities, which, by the bye, 
Lord Salisbury says are— 


“More exposed to the temptation, and had 
more facility for enabling the majority to be 
unjust to the minority, than was the case 
where the authority derives its sanction and 
extends its jurisdiction over a wider area.” 


That was Lord Salisbury’s dictum in 
1885. What a prospect for the loyal 
minority in Ireland! Loyalty, however, 
in Ireland seems to me to be greatly a 
question of price. It is a very interest- 
ing rule of three sum that if £730,000 
a year will purchase the assent of the loyal 
ninority to local government in Ireland, 
what would be the price of their assent 
to a large central authority, about which 
Lord Salisbury said that, “the wisdom 
of several parts of the country would 
correct the folly or the mistakes of one?” 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I said that I would 
not follow the example of the hon. 
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Member for Waterford and the example’ 
of the hon. Member for Mayo in entering 
into the details of this Bill. I know little 
or nothing about the details of Irish local 
government, and I am not ashamed of 
my ignorance; and I have not the 
smallest doubt that there are a large 
number of British Members who know 
no more about it than I do. It is one 
of the sacred traditions of our system 
that an English Member should have to 
vote upon and settle matters of detail 
in Ireland, about which we practically 
know ncthing. Mr. Speaker, what I am 
going to talk about to-night I have some 
knowledge of, for I do know something 
of local government in England; and I 
say that the finance as regards this Bill 
does not at all compare with the finance 
of the Bill that created County Councils 
in England. When the County Councils 
were set up in England, £3,000,000 were 
given to them for various purposes at 
one time or another. But in the case of 
Ireland, no money is to be given to the 
County Councils, but is to go direct to in- 
dividuals. I agree with the hon. Member 
for Mayo that if local authorities are going 
to justify their existence they must 
spend money. And from whom are they 
going to get this money? In England 
the local authorities have enormous re- 
sources. In Treland they will have to 
rest for their rates entirely upon the 
earnings of the poor peasantry, upon 
whom any future increased rating will 
fall. Well, Sir, in this country we have 
plenty of money for all necessary public 
purposes. I should have thought if any 
country in the world wanted development 
Ireland wanted it. The Chief Secretary 
himself, in introducing the Irish Indus- 
tries Bill, said— 


“He was convinced that the road to pros- 
perity for rural Ireland lay in the improve- 
ments of her methods of agriculture, now 
wofully backward, and in the encouragement 
of home industries, which could hardly be said 
to exist.” 


Mr. Speaker, a greater confession of the 
failure of British rule in Ireland I have 
never read. Then, again, the hon. 
Member for South Dublin, speaking only 
recently, said that the welfare of Ireland 
depended upon the agricultural industry, 
and that that industry in Ireland was in 
a semi-barbarous state. I should like 
to see the agricultural methods improved, 
S 
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but will this dole to the landlords im- 
prove it? Will it drain a single bog, or 
make a single railway? The education of 
Ireland, moreover, is sadly neglected. 
Nineteen and a half per cent. of the chil- 
dren over five are unable to read or write. 
This dole to the Irish landlords will not 
develop the resources of Ireland. It 
will merely go into the pockets of indi- 
viduals. If the Government had given 
this money, by some means or other, to 
the Irish local authorities, which they 
intended to set up in Ireland, these new 
authorities might have done some- 
thing to develop the resources of 
Treland; but now, in many parts—or 
in some parts, at any rate—the local 
authorities will have to rely for their 
rates upon the poor peasantry, for whom 
this House the other day voted a sum of 
something like £23,000. to keep them 
from absolute starvation. These are the 
“wealthy” ratepayers the County Coun- 
cils of Ireland will have to resort to to 
develop the resources of their own 
country ; but, whilst the County Councils 
will be starved, you are going to pour 
money, with both hands, into the land- 
lords’ pockets. The Congested Districts 
Board spent £40,000 a year, and that was 
a remarkable success, but you are now 
going to pour nearly 10 times that 
amount into the pockets of the Irish 
landlords, many of whom live in England, 
and some have not visited Ireland for 
years. We are told this is equivalent to 
the English Rating Act. That Act was 
said to be an experiment ; but this is not 
an experiment, it is a settled policy, and 
goes on for ever. In England relief 
went ostensibly to the occupier, but in 
Treland no such formality is gone 
through, as a large portion of the grant 
goes direct into the landlord’s pocket. 
In England land was differentiated, and 
rated at one-half; in Ireland land will 
be rated on the whole of its value. There 
are 22,000 occupiers in Ireland of over 
£100 a year rental. Why are these 
people not entitled to protection from 
any increase of rates, as well as the Irish 
landlord? The Irish landlord you pro- 
tect, but for the working farmer you 
have no regard. I protest against the 
owner being exempt from all the obliga- 
tions of ownership, as he will be if this 
Bill passes. Then, Sir, when the 
Rating Bill was passed for England 
the Government appointed a Commission 
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in order to inquire into the incidence of 
rating in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Now, only a few days ago I read 
that, having regard to the fact that a 
number of witnesses had still to be called 
in London, and that both Ireland and 
Scotland had yet to be visited for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information, it is im- 
possible to say when this inquiry will ter- 
minate; but while this Commission is 
sitting, and just at the time that they are 
going to visit Ireland to inquire into the 
incidence of rates, the Government are 
going to transfer these rates, to be paid 
out of the Imperial taxes. We never 
heard of such a proposal before. You 
first transfer a burden, and then inquire 
about it afterwards. If this Commission 
is not a sham, do not pass the legisla- 
tion till the Commission has reported. 
If it is a sham, why, dissolve the Commis- 
sion, and save the country the expense 
and obviate the farce of Commissioners 
going to Ireland to inquire into the neces- 
sity for legislation which you are just 
about to pass, and will probably have 
passed before their Report is presented. 
If temperance legislation were proposed 
for England, the answer would be a 
Commission is sitting, but temperance is 
not so dear to the heart of the Govern- 
ment as the dictum of the Indian Secre- 
tary, that to protect and safeguard the 
interests of their own friends was the 
policy of the Government. Now, Sir, I 
will not go wholly into the subject as to 
how this will affect the purchase of land 
in Ireland. The dual system of owner- 
ship in Ireland is one of the most waste- 
ful institutions that can possibly exist. 
But how will this gigantic sum affect it? 
If property is sold the whole of the 
money that will be given to the relief of 
rates must go into the pockets of the 
landlords, because, if there are less rates 
paid, the land will be worth more, and 
the buyer will have to pay more for it. 
It will disincline the landlord to sell also, 
because he will have an income fixed by 
the court, and the tenant’s interest may 
be confiscated if it is not paid. The 
landlord is going to be exempt from any 
increased payment for rates in the 
future. These things must have a very 
deterrent effect apon the purchase of 
land by the tenartry in Ireland. To 
give this enormous sum to increase the 
value of land in Ireland, this £730,000, 
is a very tall order indeed. The rateable 
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value of Ireland is something less 
than £9,000,000, and you are going to 
increase that by about 84 per cent. I 
do strongly and strenuously protest 
against such a wasteful use of Imperial 
funds. The Financial Relations Com- 
mission’s Report that Ireland was over- 
taxed must have had weight with the 
Government. I will not enter into that 
question, but if Ireland is overtaxed 
it must be because her people are poor, 
and you are not going to remove that 
grievance by pouring money into the 
pockets of those who are the richest class 
of the community, and many of whom 
do not live in Ireland at all. We are told 
by the Member for Waterford, and other 
hon. Members who have spoken, that they 
regard this. £730,000 a year as no set-off 
against the overtaxation of Ireland. 
That being so, Sir, I say that to pour it 
into the pockets of the Irish landlords 
is not only giving no satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland, but it is a waste of 
public funds. In my opinion these 
subventions have demoralised, and not 
developed Ireland. Ireland now is only 
a paradise for lawyers, pensioners, and 
general hangers-on. The cost of govern- 
ment in Ireland is 19s. 7d. per head of 
the population, whilst in England it is 
only lls. 5d. This is gross extravagance. 
As an English Member, I am in 
favour of Home Rule, one reason 
being that I regard this continual 
taking of money to subsidise this 
grossly extravagant policy in Ireland as 
being very detritnental to the British 
taxpayer. Why, Sir, Ireland’s contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Funds is now about 
£2,000,000 a year, but if this Bill passes 
it will only be £1,250,000 a year, whilst 
Lord Farrer, in his Report, said that the 
contribution of Ireland to British expen- 
diture should be something like one- 
twentieth, or £3,000,000 a year. I re- 
gard with absolute dismay this continued 
decrease of the Irish contribution to Im- 
perial expenditure, whilst more and more 
money is grossly wasted in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. If this kind of thing 
goes on Englishmen will soon have to pay 
for the privilege of governing Ireland 
against her will. The “predominant 
partner” may be slow, but such a ridicu- 
lous state of things cannot survive ex- 
posure. If Irish Members are able to 
extract more than £620,000 a year, 
which the First Lord of the Treasury 
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said Ireland had no claim to, from a Tory 
Government with a majority of 140, I 
shudder to think what they would be able 
to extract from a similar Government 
with a majority of 40 only. I 
expect soon that we shall find that 
the British taxpayers will have to 
pay for the whole of the government 
of Ireland. The rack-renting of the land- 
lords, in my opinion, brought about one 
great reform: they involuntarily pre- 
cipitated the repeal of the Corn Laws ir 
this country ; and I have not the smallest 
doubt that, when the lucrative character- 
of their loyalty is discovered, it will be a. 
very strong argument for Home Rule.. 
Meanwhile I do refuse to support a pro- 
posal to bribe the Irish landlords to give 
back to the Irish people a long-deferred 


move the Amendment standing in my 
name. 


*Mr. J. W. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough): I feel sure that there are very 
few men in this House, and I am certain 
that there are fewer still in the country, 
who have dispassionately reviewed the 
legislative record of the present Govern- 
ment, who are at all surprised that the 
chief legislative Measures of the present 
Session should contain a further applica- 
tion of the unjust and iniquitous system 
of granting doles out of public funds to 
a favoured class of the community. Yes- 
terday the English landlords were given 
outdoor relief for five years on the plea 
of exceptional and extreme distress ia 
agriculture, a plea which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local’ 
Government Board, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Minister for Agriculture, 
and the noble Lord who was Chairman of 
the Commission to inquire into agricul- 
tural depression have one and all declared 
has not since been justified by the cir- 
cumstances of the case, for they have 
stated that agriculture is in a very pros- 
perous condition to-day. [The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excusquer: No, no!|] I 
should be very glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would read extracts from the 
speeches on this subject. The noble Lord 
said— 

“There were very few businesses into which 


men could enter at the present time with more 
prospects of making a profit than farming.” 


That being so, I say that the plea for 
exceptional relief has gone. But I have 
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instalment of Irish justice, and I beg to. 
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yet to learn that our “splendid paupers” 
are refusing to accept the relief, and to- 
day, Sir, it is the turn of the Irish land- 
lords. The hon. Member for Waterford, 
in the lecture with which he favoured 
some of us, suggested that because this 
was an Irish Bill we English Radicals 
had no right whatever to talk about it. 
Well, Sir, I may tell the hon. Member 
that Iam proud of being a Home Ruler, 
and it is because I am a Home Ruler 
that, until Ireland has got Home Rule 
given to her, I prefer to look upon 
Measures which affect the taxpayers of 
this country as a Member of the United 
Kingdom, and not as one in favour of 
separation. Well, now, Mr. Speaker, this 
idea which the landlords in this country 
nave of trying to shift their just burdens 
upon the shoulders of the community is 
10 new idea. But, Sir, I am astonished 
at the way in which the great British 
democracy in this country are content to 
have these burdens continuously placed 
upon their shoulders. I say it is no new 
idea, but it is a very serious matter to 
the general taxpayers of this country. 1 
am going to prove, by one or two extracts, 
that it is no new idea. Professor Thorold 
Rogers, speaking in this House in March, 
1886, said— 

“Since the year 1831, down to the last Ses- 
sion of the late Parliament, scarcely a single 
year has passed in which some Act bearing 
upon Local Taxation has not been added to 
the Statute Book ; while during the last fifty 
years there have been constant Debates in this 
House on the same subject, generally, indeed, 
from one aspect of the question—the relief of 
the landed interest at the expense of the Con- 
solidated Fund.” 

Then he said, continuing the same sub- 
ject— 

“They have certainly been successful with 
the last three Parliaments, for during the last 
fifteen years the efforts of the landowning 
interests have been incessant in the direction 
of the transference of local burdens from the 
occupier to the Consolidated Fund, and with 
marked success, especially in the Parliament of 
1874, when they pushed their opportunities 
vigorously.” 

And then, Sir, he went on to tell the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer how he 
would have to meet these deficiencies by 
fresh taxation, and amongst the causes 
which led to the imposition of fresh taxa- 
tion in this country—and, Sir, it is a 
serious matter for men barely able to 
keep body and soul together to have 
fresh taxation constantly put upon them 
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—always has been the result of opulent 
landowners. Professor Rogers said— 


“ But they always have the remedy of screw- 
ing up the Income Tax by a — or two in 
order to meet the deficiencies, whether they 
are due to a declining revenue, to an increased 
expenditure, or to the relief of opulent land- 
owners.” 


I want to attract the attention, if I can, 
of my countrymen to the way in which 
the opulent landowners of this country 
are perpetually shifting their burdens on 
to the shoulders of the poor community 
of this country, and I am astonished and 
amazed at the apathy of people out of 
doors and in this House. £2,000,000 a 
year in doles were given the other day 
to opulent English landowners, and now 
£730,000 a year is to be sent across to 
gentlemen of the same profession on the 
other side of the Channel, whilst old age 
pensions for the desrving poor have been 
consigned to the limbo of forgotten pro- 
mises. Out of our total population in 
England to-day of people above 65 years 
of age, three out of every ten are com- 
pelled to seek parish relief during the 
year, whilst of our wage-earners three 
out of every seven, or nearly one out of 
every two, after the age of 65 years be- 
come paupers. Now, Mr. Speaker, what 
is the ostensible object with which this 
Bill is brought before the House? Is it 
not to do an act of common justice to the 
Irish people, by allowing them to do that 
which is done by nearly every country in 
the world, whether civilised or uncivilised 
—namely, to manage their own _ local 
affairs? I say, Sir, that if it be right that 
the Irish people should be allowed to 
manage their own local affairs; if it be 
just that the men who have been exer- 
cising exclusive power in the country in 
the past should now be deprived of a 
certain portion of that power, then I ask, 
in the name of common justice, why 
cannot that be done without buying the 
consent of the Irish landowners? I shall 
be told, Sir—in fact, we are told—that 
it is not safe to give the people of Ire- 
land the power of increasing the rates 80 
long as the landlords pay half the poor 
rates. Now, Sir, what a miserable 
excuse that is! We are to suppose that 
many of these poor wretches in Ireland, 
to whom life is itself now an absolute 
burden, owing to the lack of the neces- 
saries of life, will be anxious to increase 
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their liabilities, and render themselves 
more poverty-stricken than ever, for the 
mere sake or purpose of getting a few 
additional shillings out of the pockets of 
the landlord. The hon. Member for one 
of the Dublin Divisions said it needed a 
lawyer to understand this Bill, and I do 
not profess to understand it; but if I 
understand this Bill rightly, when it be- 
comes law the landlord’s share of the 
poor rates in Ireland will be paid for him 
out of the Imperial taxation, and from 
the time of the passing of the Act the 
amount of his contribution will be a fixed 
quantity, so that, should the local govern- 
ing authorities find it necessary in the 
interests of the community to raise the 
rates, then the landowner will not have 
to contribute a single penny piece, 
although he will reap any advantage 
accruing from an increased rental, or 
from an improved condition of affairs, 
whilst not contributing towards that im- 
provement. It is admitted by most 
that the principle of charging half 
of the poor rates to the landlords 
is absolutely right and just, and 
if justice had had anything whatever 
to do with the Rating Bill passed in Eng- 
land the English landlords would have 
had to pay half the rates on land instead 
of the taxpayers, who derive no benefit 
by it. But there is not the same 
excuse in Ireland that there was in Eng- 
land. In England the rents have fallen 
by about £12,000,000 from 1880 to 1896, 
according to income tax assessment, 
whereas in Ireland, during the same 
period, rents have remained practically 


the same, according to income tax 
assessment. I have no fear of my action 
in this matter being misunderstood. 


Personally, I am willing to give a much 
larger measure of local self-government 
to Ireland than is done by this Bill, but 
I doubt very much whether the main in- 
tention of the Measure is to give local 
government to Ireland. I believe, Sir, 
the Bill has been introduced largely for 
the purpose of subsidising the friends of 
the Government in Ireland. Local 
government is the pill, and £730,000 is 
the jam in which the pill is enclosed, in 
the hope and belief that Members on this 
side of the House will swallow it. I am 
quite justified in making that assump- 
tion, because I remember the Bill that 
was introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the present Leader of the House, I 
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think, in 1892. That Bill contained no 
dole, and there was no trust of the Irish 
people, and very little of local self- 
government. I can quite understand 
the Irish landlords’ anxiety and desire to 
have a share of these doles which are 
being given by the present Government 
to their political supporters out of the 
public money. The Irish landlords have 
been just as faithful to the Tory Party 
as have the English landlords, and they 
have as great a right, or as little, to their 
share of the bribe. But, Sir, I opposed 
the giving of these doles to the English 
landlords, and consistently, therefore, I 
oppose the giving of these doles to the 
Irish landlords. Have the members of the 
present Government ever reflected on the 
example they are setting to the people of 
this country /—an example which | hope 
an enlightened democracy will not follow. 
Itisavery bad and dangerous example in- 
deed—namely, making use of the power 
obtained at the polls to subsidise their 
political friends. And, Sir, when the 
pendulum swings back, as swing back it. 
will, the people of this country will have 
as much right to reward themselves and 
their friends, as the Party now in power 
have and are exercising. If at that 
time, when the pendulum swings back, 
it is proposed by the people to strengthen 
the funds of trades’ unions out of 
public money—for instance, a suggestion 
might be made to rehabilitate the funds 
of the Associated Society of Engineers— 
there would be a considerable panic 
amongst hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. But the people, Sir, would 
have as much right as the Party now 
in power to use the public funds for the 
purpose of subsidising their friends; in- 
deed, I say the people would have a 
greater right, because I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary cz 
State for the Colonies when he said— 


“Whatever you do, the pressure of taxation 
will ultimately and in the long run fall upon 
the poor.” 


That was not said in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Radical days; it was said 
at Stepney, on February 6th, 1895, and 
I am pleased to think the Stepney people 
took it well to heart. That is the 
example you are setting the people, and 
you need not be surprised if the people 
profit by it. Sir, I protest, on behalf 
of these who sent me here, against the 
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principle embodied in this Bill, not only 
on account of its inherent injustice, but 
because I am opposed to class legislation, 
and this is class legislation of the very 
worst possible type. It favours the rich 
at the cost of the poor, at the cost of 
those who by their labour enable other 
people to live without labour. Under 
this Bill, and all Bills containing this 
principle, the toilers and the producers of 
this country are taxed for the benefit of 
those who are mainly non-producers and 
consumers; and when hon. Gentlemen 
charge the Governments of other coun- 
tries with being corrupt. I should like to 
tell them that in my judgment Measures 
which I have seen passed in this House 
during the last three years for plundering 
the poor and giving money to the rich 
would disgrace even Tammany. The 
principle of this Bill is thoroughly bad. 
But it is surprising how virtuous hon. 
Gentlemen who propose these Measures 
can be upon occasions when the interests 
of the landowning class are not in ques- 
tion. During the present Session we have 
been told from the Front Bench opposite 
that to spend the money of the nation in 
providing harbeurs of refuge for our 
fishermen was bad in principle; and the 
idea that public money might be used 
to help the employers cr the men in the 
tinplate trade in South Wales. to tide 
over a great crisis. was scouted by the 
very men who have subsidised English 
agriculture, who are proposing to subsi- 
dise agriculture in the West Indies, and 
who to-night ask for £730,000 to subsi- 
dise landlordism and agriculture in Ire- 
land. But, Sir, if the principle is bad, 
the policy is worse. No one knows better 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
and I am pleased he has done me the 
honour of listening to me to-night—that 
fat years are invariably followed by lean 
years, and there are signs now that lean 
years may be upon us very soon. In the 
first two months of this year the exports 
cf British goods were less by £4,000,000 
than in the first two months of 1896, and 
the importation of raw material was also 
less by 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member’s remarks are not germane 
to the subject. 
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*Mr. LOGAN: Sir, I only wish to 
point out that the time may come when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
want this money which is now being 
given in doles—£2,000,000 in one direc- 
tion, £700,000 in another, and £730,000 
in a third. I feel certain that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, when he thinks the subject 
over quietly, will feel that sooner or | 
later the storm will arise in this country 
that will overwhelm him and the Govern- 
ment when he has to propose some in- 
crease in taxation to meet these bribes to 
political supporters. ‘This is a very 
serious matter for the people of this 
country. The Government seem to have 
adopted what must be regarded as a very 
convenient method of legislating—con- 
venient so long as the people will stand 
it. They seem to have adopted a sort 
of commercial basis for legislation. For 
£2,000,000 a year to the English land- 
lords half the workers of this country 
get a compensation scheme; and for 
£730,000 a year to the Irish landlords 
the Irish people are to get some control 
of their local affairs. Ireland may, or 
may not, be paying more than her fair 
share of Imperial taxation ; of that I am 
not able to judge, although I believe the 
country is paying more than its share. 
But I have yet to learn that the Irish 
Members look upon this dole as in any 
way an adjustment, or a step towards the 
adjustment, of the over-taxation of Ire- 
land. I do not even understand that the 
Government look upon it in that light. 
I should not have mentioned the matter 
but for the fact that one of the papers 
which strongly supports the Government 
has been telling its readers that they 
are not to look upon this dole in that 
light, and another paper which, I believe, 
is run in the interests of the Party so 
ably led by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford is delightfully frank on the sub- 
ject. It says— 


“Mr. Logan well knows that without the 
proposed gift to landlords the English and 
Scotch system of local government will not be 
extended to Ireland.” 


That is an admission by a friend of the 
Goveriament that “no dole to Irish land- 
lords, no local self-government,” is the 
policy of the present Government, and it 
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to some extent corroborates my opinion 
that no local government for Ireland 
would have been introduced except as a 
peg on which to hang a gift to the 
political friends of the Government. in 
freland. I doubt if the Government will 
appreciate the advocacy of so candid a 
friend. But, whatever may be the reason 
for the gift, a gift it certainly is, and, in 
my judgment, it is a gift to the least 
deserving class of the community in Ire- 
land. Under absentee landlordism Ire- 
land has been slowly bled to death, and 
to-day it is as true as it was in 1847 that 
the failure of the potato—all that is left 
by the landlord—means famine. In my 
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judgment, what Ireland wants is a system | 
of local self-government that will ensure | 
that every man who claims sway over a | 


single acre of land in the country shall 


be compelled to find it to his interest | 


to remain there to assist in improving 


the material condition of the country. | 
But, instead of that, under this Bill the | 
Government go out of their way to ensure | 


that the landlords’ interest in the well- 
being cf the people shall be less than it | 
is now. if the Government have money | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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descendants of men who have such a 
record as the Irish landlords. I am not 
going to rake up the misdeeds of the 
Irish landlords; let it be sufficient to 
say, in the words of the Zzmes news- 
paper: “It is useless to go on abusing 
the Irish landlords.” And, if the hon. 
Member for Waterford had been present 
I should have reminded him that the 
Times also said, that for cruelty and 
selfishness the conduct of the Irish land- 
lords had no parallel, and never had a 
parallel, in the history of the civilised 
world. But I do not wish to rake up old 
grievances by abusing the Irish land- 
lords; all I wish to do is to protest 
against any additions to the burden of 
the people’s taxation for the purpose of 
providing money to give to one class in 
order to buy their assent to what is an 
act of justice to the Irish people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 


to spare, money to which they think Ire- | end of the Question, in order to add the words 


land is justly entitled, let them give that | 
money to the representatives of the | 
Irish people to buy land to hold on behalf | 
of the Irish nation, and to let it at a 
fair rent, to be periodically revised, to 
some of these poor starving wretches on 
the western coast, who to-night are facing 
death, who to-night are without visible 
means of subsistence because they are 
denied access to the land. Sir, in the 
name of the toilers of Great Britain, I 
enter my protest against giving this 
money, er any portion of it, to the 





‘this House disapproves of any scheme of Insh 
Local Government which necessarily involves 
a large permanent grant out of Imperial funds 
for the relief of one class alone.”—(Jir. 
Lambert.) 


instead thereof. 


Question put— 


“That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 167 ; Noes 
20. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) | 
Aird, John 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 


Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r.) 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GrldW. (Leeds) 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 





Beach, Rt.Hn.SirM.H. (Bristl.) 


AYES. 


Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bigwood, James 

Blake, Edward 

Bond, Edward 

Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Butcher, John George 
Carew, James Laurence 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Edward 
Carvill,Patrick Geo. Hamilton 
Chambelain,J. Austen (Woc’r. ) 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 








Clarke, Sir Ed. ryan 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. A.E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready 
Commins, Andrew 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett,A. Cameron(Glasgow) 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard #1. 
Cranborne, Viscount 

Crilly, Daniel 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
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Cross, Herbt.Shepherd(Bolton) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, S.) 
Curzon, Viscount (sucks.) 
Daly, James 

Denny, Colonel 

Dillon, John 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDixon 
Doogan, P 

Dorington, Sir Jno. ndward 
Douglas, Rt. Hn. A. Akers- 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edw. 
Fergusson, Kt.Hn.SirJ (Manc.) 
Field, William (Dublin) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyae 
Fisher, William Hayes 
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On the return cf Mr. Speaker, after for this purpose, which was not brought 
in under such happy auspices as the 


the usual interval, 
Mr. D. 


House I must offer my 


tions to the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land for the excellent and compre- 
hensive Measure which he has brought 
in for local government in Ireland. 
I cannot help remembering that six 


years ago a Measure was 


H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): As an English Member of this 


present, and, 


end. It 


congratula- 





although we voted and 


| spoke upon the Measure when it was 
before this House, it came to an untimely 
is said that this Bill is too 
Radical in one or two matters, but I do 
not think it is. 
‘far as it goes, 


I have accepted it 80 
and in Committee I shall 


be willing to extend its provisions, because 
I believed that the Unionist Party in 
| opposing Home Rule would be willing to 
| give Ireland local government as fully 
brought in | 


and freely as it had been given to 
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England, and for this reason I support 
this Measure. In this local government 
Measure there must be no going back, 
and there must be no mistrust on the 
part of our fellow-subjects. One objec- 
tion that has been taken to this Bill is 
that the bodies proposed to be set up 
may be extravagant and wasteful in their 
management and their pecuniary acts. 
That is a very unworthy remark to 
make; we are not so miscalculating in 
this country that we can afford to throw 
stones at our Irish neighbours with re- 
spect to it. I am sure, without going 
outside the limits of this metropolis, you 
can find gross mismanagement and ex- 
travagance, and the worst forms of job- 
bery and corruption, and we need not go 
to Ireland to find that. We need only 
look at home to find it in the local bodies 
of this country. There is one complaint 
which is well founded with regard to this 
Bill. The hon. Member for East Mayo 
reminds us that it is 12 years since this 
Measure was promised. We remember 
that the Unionist Party all along, while 
opposing Home Rule, promised to give 
local government to Ireland, and I regret 
that it has not been more rapid in the 
fulfilment of that promise. I should 
like to remind the House of what the 
history of this question has been. In 
1886 we had a. General Election, which 
was decided on the question of Home 
Rule or Local Government for Ireland. 
One naturally expected when the Unionist 
Party should be returned to power that 
the Government would have taken the 
carliest opportunity to introduce a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland in this 
House. In the sutumn of 1886 the Lord 
Chancellor made a definite promise on 
behalf of the Government that such a 
Bill should be brought in in a short time, 
but the Sessions of 1886 and 1887 passed 
away without that promise being ful- 
filled. In 1887 we had the Crimes Act 
and the Irish Land Act, but that was all. 
In 1888 no such Bill was brought in, but 
we had a Bill introduced for England. 
In 1889 the same concession was voted 
to Scotland, but, again, there was no sign 
of any Bill for Ireland. 1890 and 1891 
also passed without any attempt to bring 
in any Bill, and it was only in 1892 that 
4 Bill for the local government of Ireland 
was introduced, but it was brought in 
with no real intention of its going 
through. It was not introduced to the 
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Hcuse until the end of February, and the 
Second Reading was not taken until tha 
day following, and, although the Bill waa 
then passed by the magnificent magority 
of 1892, it suddenly disappeared and 
we heard no more about it. I think the 
Members of the Unionist Party have con- 
siderable cause for complaint against. 
their leaders with regard to this matter, 
for they had been very badly treated by. 
them. When the Measure was brought 
in in 1892—I do not say whether it was 
a good or a bad one that was brought 
before the House in 1892—but the. 
Unionist Party were asked to vote for it, 
and we did so, and we passed it with a 
magnificent majority. It was them 
allowed to drop, and we are sent to the 
country with our pledges unfulfilled, and 
all our sins and imperfections upon our- 
heads, and if we had been beaten at the 
elections we could not have been sur- 
prised after our conduct in the past. 
Aiter 1892 three years of darkness and 
conflict supervened, and we heard no 
more of local government for Ireland. A. 
much wider and more comprehensive 
Measure was brought in by the Govern- 
ment then in office, which, however, met. 
with an unkindly fate. Another election 
took place in 1895, and again the 
Unionist Party put before the country « 
policy of local government for Ireland, 
and the elections were fought very largely 
upon that policy. It was a battle of 
Local Government against Home Rule, 
end the Unionist Party succeeded in 
carrying the day and were returned to 
power with a large majority. Well, after 
that election, one would naturally have 
thought and have expected that a Local 
Government Bill would be at once 
brought in. and would have been placed 
in the front of the Unionist policy ; but 
the Sessions of 1895, 1896, and 1897 
passed away, and it was not until this 
year, 1898, after 12 years of waiting,, 
that any attempt is made to fulfil our 
promise, or to redeem the specific pledge 
we gave upon this subject. It is truly 
said that everything comes to those who 
wait, and so it is with regard to this. 
Measure. If people only live long enough 
they find that attempts are made to re- 
deem promises given in the past, but I 
regret that the Government was not of 
opinion that local government ought to 
have taken priority over all other legis- 
lation. It would have commended itself: 
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to the country if we had done so, and 
although the actual results of the election 
in Ireland might have been the same, I 
feel that, so far as England is concerned, 
4 great deal of the sympathy which was 
manifested for Home Rule would not have 
been existent if Local Government had 
been given to the Irish people, as it ought 
to have been, 12 years ago. With regard 
to this Bill, I have received complaints 
from some of the landowners of Ireland 
who are of opinion that they have been 
betrayed, and there is one very pathetic 
paragraph in a letter I received from cne 
gentleman, who said that they had 
appealed to us for aid because they had 
been deserted by the gentlemen to whom 
they looked for protection ; that they had 
been deserted by their leaders, who had 
deft them for the Treasury Bench. I do 
not think this Bill is too revolutionary ; 
I should have liked to have seen it go 
one step further. There is one thing I 
do not like to see in this Bill, 
and that is the position held by the Lord 
Lieutenant with regard to it. I am aware 
that I should not be in order if I dis- 
cussed that question, but I am sorry that 
the Government did not include in the 
Bill some clause relating to it, so that 
there might not be the least semblancs 
of any difference between the treatment 
of Ireland and England in this matter. 
We have preached so often equality of 
treatment to our fellow-subjects in Ire- 
land ; let us now do all that we can to 
«carry out our views, so that when this 
Bill is passed there may be no legitimate 
grievances against us. We have an oppor- 
tunity now, and if we do not make use 
of it a great responsibility will rest upon 
the shoulders of the Unionist Party. 
With regard to the grant of £150,000 to 
Ireland, I really hardly understand the 
figures given by the Chief Secretary, but 
I have no doubt when the Bill is in Com- 
thittee we shall have further explanation 
upon that subject, and the difficulties 
which I feel upon the matter may be re- 
moved. Now, as an English Member, I 
do not wish to intrude into this Debate. 
I only wish once more to congratulate 
the Chief Secretary upon the excellent 
Measure he has produced, and upon the 
courage he has shown in facing the diffi- 
I believe 
the Bill will prove beneficial in the highest 
degree to both countries; and I hope 
that in the future, when this Bill is 
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passed, England and Ireland will tread 
the same path, and be able to walk side 
by side in harmony and peace, and thera 
will be found between the two countries 
# more friendly and charitable feeling 
than has existed in years past. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I do 
not intend to take up the attention 
of the House except for a few moments, 
and the point I wish to direct attention 
to is the financial portion of this Bill, 
When the right hon. Gentleman who is 
now First Lord of the Treasury stated 
he would bring in a Local Government 
Bill, he made certain proposals which | 
hope. he will keep in view now. If the 
year 1896 is accepted as the standard 
upon which the relief of the rates is to 
be taken, the proposed yearly allowance 
of £750,000 in aid of local rates and the 
county cess would result in the annual 
loss of £53,711 to the ratepayers of Ire- 
land. I hope the landlord party, as well 
as the tenants, will see that the Govern- 
ment do not grant a smaller sum than 
will pay off the poor rate and half the 
county cess. We only want justice, and I 
do not think it would be just for the 
Government to take the year 1896 asa 
basis, having regard to the fact of its 
being a bad year, and the great fall in 
prices of agricultural produce and the 
small yield and the difficulty of the far- 
mers, not only in the district of 
Monaghan, but the whole of Ireland. The 
result of that year was that a rate was 
struck which was insufficient to carry on 
the workhouses of Ireland. It was £3,239 
short of the amount required. The right 
hon. Gentleman cannot say that he was 
not aware that an insufficient rate was 
struck, because in half an hour he could 
have obtained that information. It 
seems, to my mind, that 1896 was taken 
as a basis in order to save the Treasury 
£53,711 annually. With regard to the 
county cess, I find also, whether by accl- 
dent or design, that the year 1896 1s 
taken as 2 basis of calculation ; the loss 
in the year was £1,350 so far as the 
county cess is concerned. It may be that 
that year was taken accidentally by the 
Government, but it is an extraordinary 
coincidence that in each case a year 
should be taken which would, upon the 
calculations, seem to save the Treasury 
a large sum of money. The right 
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hon. Gentleman shakes his head, 
put I challenge him on that point. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ircland shakes his head, 
but the authority I quote from should 
not be doubted, as I received the in- 
formation from the Secretary to the 
grand jury, who is a Unionist and a 
major in the Army. I am sure he is a 
gentleman whose statement will be 
accepted by the Government. I submit, 
Sir, that you should never accept one 
year as a standard. As in assessments 
for the income tax, the Government 
ought to take the average of three years. 
The fact that the Government have 
accepted the year of 1896 is very un- 
fortunate for the ratepayers and tax- 
payers of Ireland. The question is: Are 
the Gevernment going to stick to this 
year of 1896! So far as I am concerned, 
I think it would be an everlasting dis- 
erace if the Government, who have kept 
Ireland two years behind England in re- 
gard to contributions in aid of rates, did 
accept 1896 as a standard. The English 
ratepayers got the grant-in-aid of rates 
in 1896, two years before Ireland, and 
by that means Ireland has lost the sum 
of £1,500,000, which they will not now 
gt. The Government can have no ex- 
cuse for not taking an average cf three 
years; and, in my opinion, even if the 
Government did take an average of three 
years, it would hardly be a fair average. 
We have to take into consideration the 
difference in the position of the Irish 
ratepayer as compared with the English 


ratepayer. In Ireland the tenant has. 


to pay all the rates, but in England the 
landlord pays all the rates. [Mr. GeraLp 
Baurour: That is not so.] I am 
informed that that is so, but if the 
right hon. Gentleman says it is not the 
fact I accept his statement. I was 
under the impression that during the 
discussion on the Agricultural Rating 
Act it was stated that the rates 
on agricultural land were largely paid in 
England by the landlords. Even if they 
were paid by the landlords, it comes to 
the same thing. I have heard hon. 
Members in this House object to people 
who are rated at under £4 having a 
vote, but it makes no difference whether 
4man is a lodger or not if he pays rent, 
because by so doing he contributes 
towards the cess in rates. In the 
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same way, if a landlord pays the 
rates in England it really comes 
out of the rents. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, since this Bill’ -was 
brought in, have been compelling Boards 
of Guardians to carry out great improve- 
ments in Irish, workhouses. There is in 
Ireland an association for improving work- 
houses, and what with the pressure that 
is being put upon Boards of Guardians 
by the Local Government Board and by 
this association, the workhouses in Ire- 
land will shortly become private hotels. 
The last move of this association is to 
compel the Guardians to provide separate 
apartments for men and women. I con- 
sider that there is a good deal of faddism 
in that. I should be very sorry to see 
the poor in any workhouse treated badly, 
but, at the same time, I think there is 
a good deal of faddism in the programme 
of this association, which is forcing the 
hands of the Local Government Board 
in a way which should not be allowed. 
I now wish to say a word about the 
officers. While under the Scotch Bill the 
County Councils have charge of the 
officers, under this Bill there are certain 
officers the County Council will not have 
charge of. When a County Council or a 
District Council has power to elect an 
officer they should also have the power 
of dismissing that officer if he miscon- 
ducts himself. The withdrawal of this 
power will bring about inefficiency in 
officers. It will make them impudent 
and careless, because they will say to the 
District or County Council “ You are not 
our masters. We have the Local Govern- 
ment Board to protect us.” It will make 
officers most incompetent if the Govern- 
ment does not allow a free hand to the 
Councils in this matter. It seems most 
extraordinary that if County Councils and 
District Councils are capable of selecting 
an officer, they are not given the power 
to dismiss that officer. To let the Local 
yovernment Board step in between the 
Council and its officers is not fair, and 
will cause a great deal of difficulty. With 
regard to the Treasurer to Boards of 
Guardians, I see that under this Bill the 
Treasurer will be an officer, and it will 
be very awkward if the Treasurer is given 
the power of charging any rate of interest 
ie likes. Recently, a sum of £12,000 
was wanted by a Board of Guardians in 


the neighbourhood of my constituency to 
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carry out drainage and sewerage works, 
but the Treasurer refused to grant the 
money unless five per cent. interest were 
paid by the Guardians; he also wanted 
to mortgage the rates of the Union. The 
Board of Guardians thought the terms 
too high, and appointed a deputation to 
wait upon four banks in the same town 
to see if they could get better terms, with 
a result that one of these banks offered 
to supply the money at three per cent., and 
no mortgage on the rates required. The 
Guardians thought there would be no 
difficulty in appointing a new Treasurer, 
but when they sent a notice of their in- 
tention of doing this to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, that body replied stating 
that the Guardians had not the appoint- 
ment of the Treasurer in their hands. 
The Guardians, therefore, could do 
nothing but protest at the hardship put 
upon them of having to pay five per 
cent. when they could have got the loan 
from another treasurer at three per cent. 
Under Section 55, Sub-section 4, of this 
Bill it is stated that no District Council 


can move a Treasurer without the consent 


of the Local Government Board. This 
will be very hard upon District Councils 
or County Councils who may want to 
borrow money from time to time, and 
will inflict a greater hardship on the rate- 
payers and cesspayers of the district. 1 
will ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to remember this when an attempt is 
made to amend this Bill when it comes 
before the Committee. i will not delay 
the time of the House now, but I wish 
to call attention to certain points, so that 
the Chief Secretary cannot say that he 
has not heard of them when they come 
before the Committee. I also notice that 
there will be 30 members of each County 
Council under the Bill. [Mr. Grrap 
Ba.rour: What I said was that 30 would 
probably be the average. I could not 
give the number.|] If the right hon. 
Gentleman states that it will be a popu- 
lation limit, I agree that it will be fair, 
but I think there is a clause in the Bill 
where 30 County Counciliors are men- 
tioned. [Mr. Geratp Batrovr: No, that 
is not so.| There is ene matter I 
regret the right hon. Gentleman has not 
included—namely, the amalgamation of 
workhouses. When lines were being laid 
down under this Bill it would have been 
one of the easiest and best opportunities 
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the Local Government Board could hayg 
of amalgamating the workhouses. At 
present, great expense is incurred in con- 
sequence of so many separate unions 
existing. I know a_ small union of 
£70,000 property valuation, where jt 
takes 24d. in the pound on the rateable 
property to pay the salary of officers in 
this workhouse. Coal and light, and 
other things, have to be added to this, 
and if unions were amalgamated a great. 
saving in the rates would be effected. 
Seldom, Sir, will a better opportunity 
than this be afforded for amalgamation, 
It would have been very difficult before 
now to have got the amalgamation of the 
workhouses in Ireland agreed to unani- 
mously, because in every town or county 
where there is a workhouse established 
you get contractors making money by the 
establishment of the workhouse, and you 
would also have chairmen and _ vice- 
chairmen and other officials of the 
board who would not like to travel out- 
side their own town. Under this Bill no 
person would be aware as to who would 
be the new chairmen, and contractors 
would not know whether a workhouse 
would be removed out of their town or 
not. It would be a great saving, as I 
have said, if workhouses were amalga- 
mated compulsorily, and when the 
Government were laying down their lines 
for District Councils they should have pro- 
vided for the amalgamaticn of the work- 
houses in Ireland. If the right hon. 
Gentleman could see his*way to introduce 
a clause to bring about this desirable im- 
provement, I think he will be supported 
by every Member in this House, as it 
must be evident that the whole of the 
present workhouses, which were built 
when the population of Ireland was 
8,000,000, are not now required when 
the population has been reduced 
to 4,000,000. As the population has 
decreased by one-half, it is reason- 
able to suppose that half the workhouses. 
would be sufficient. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will consider this matter 
carefully. I venture to give this Bill my 
hearty support. I heard the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman for North Armagh praise 
the management of affairs in Ireland 
under grand juries. Well, Sir, if every 
county in Ireland has been managed by 
the grand jury the same as county Mona- 
ghan, it is a very sad state of things 
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indeed. In county Monaghan the grand 
jury is a close borough. No one would 
have the slightest chance of getting an 
appointment from the grand jury unless 
he belonged to a certain class. Not 
alone might a Catholic not apply for an 
appointment, but even a Protestant 
might not apply unless he was an Orange- 
man. What happened was this: the 
vrand jury of county Monaghan managed 
their affairs in an incompetent and 
ridiculous manner, because they allowed 
the landlords of county Monaghan to pay 
out of the county cess placed in their 
charge the cess on their own evicted 
jams. The landlords of county Mona- 
ghan have not been very sparing in evict- 
ing their tenants. Well might they 
evict them with a light heart so long as 
they pay no taxes on the evicted land. 
Comparing the conduct of the Board of 
Guardians of Carrickmacross with the 
action of the grand jury, I might say 
that the same collector collects the 
county cess and the poor rate ; and while 
the Board of Guardians insist that the 
poor rate must be collected from the 
landlord on evicted farms, the grand 
jury (of which the landlord is a member) 
takes the money out of the pockets of 
the cesspayers and pays it into his own 
by paying out of the money of the cess- 
payers the cess on his own evicted farms. 
The right hon. Gentleman informed me a 
few days ago that a landlord, drawing 
£20,000 of rental out of county Mona- 
ghan, had the great audacity to enter 
the grand jury room and pay, out of 
the money placed in the hands of the 
grand jury by the cesspayers of the 
county, sums, during the last four years, 
amounting to over £74. For the pur- 
pose of preventing this state of things 
in the future I am inclined to accept 
the Bill, and the people of Ireland will 
accept the Bill, if only to get rid of the 
grand jury. I am sure there will not 
bea dry eye in Ireland—I mean a wet 
eye—when the grand jury is dead and 
buried. I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man not to hamper the Bill by restric- 
tions, but to give the people of Ireland a 
fair chance. If he does that I am sure 
the people of Ireland will manage the 
affairs of their country in a manner which 
will be satisfactory to this House, and 
will not disappoint the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport): Mr. 


Speaker, holding very strong views upon 


the subject of these grants-in-aid of rates 
upon certain and peculiar classes of pro- 
perty, and having had some little experi- 
ence of rating matters generally, I ven- 
ture to trespass upon the time of the 
House for a few minutes to urge upon 
the Government one, and only one, par- 
ticular point. The sentiments of the 
hon. Member for South Molton, if they 
had been incorporated in an abstract 
resolution having no bearing upon the 
Bill now under the consideration of the 
House, would have had my entire sup- 
port, and if hereafter, in the Committee 
stage of the Bill, they are embodied in 
Amendments moved, I should certainly 
vote for them. But apart from its finan- 
cial clauses, the Bill, as a whole, has my 
strong support and approval. Everyone 
must favour the grant to Ireland of the 
same benefits and advantages of Local 
Government in counties which we have 
enjoyed for so long in this country. The 
financial clauses are, however, a continua- 
tion of the policy which underlay the 
Agricultural Rating Act of 1896. I am 
quite ready to allow they were a natural 
corollary, a sequitur and complement to 
that Act. Now, either the Act of 1896 
was a wise or an unwise one; the step 
then taken was either in the right direc- 
tion or it was false. If a wise and de- 
sirable action, then I could understand 
hon. Members arguing that the same 
boons, benefits, subsidies, and grants 
which they had already given to land in 
England must logically be also extended 
and granted to land in Ireland. On the 
other hand, if the step was unwise and 
false, it is often the case in affairs of this 
world that you are obliged to cover up, 
or, rather, to fortify, such erring steps 
by others of even greater moral turpi- 
tude. I have consistently opposed the 
Rating Bill of 1896. I did so on the 
grounds that, speaking as a borough 
Member, it was an act of injustice and 
wrong to the towns. I have not departed 
from that opinion, nay, rather, I hold it 
now, perhaps, more strongly than ever. 
I cannot help regarding all rates as 


annual charges upon property ; they are ‘ 


an annual debt, payable directly, per- 
haps, by the occupier, but indirectly by 
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the owner of property. They are a 
charge on the property itself. I quite 
agree that it is inequitable that rateable 
property should be obliged to bear such 
a large share of local burdens, and think 
some means should be devised, as such 
are easy of discovery, to place upon non- 
rateable or personal property a larger 
share of the local charges now borne by 
rateable property alone. But, broadly 
speaking, it is my opinion that you have 
no right—no Government has a right— 
it is wrong in principle, just as it 
will prove injurious in _ practice— 
to take national moneys out of the 
nation’s Exchequer, contributed by all 
taxpayers alike, and, as a matter of fact, 
found as to three-quarters of the amount 
by boroughs and urban districts, and 
devote those moneys in paying the 
annual rating debts of one part of the 
community interested in a certain class 
of property, while you refuse to treat all 
property alike, much of it requiring 
assistance in a greater degree than that 
upon which you are showering your 
blessings. As a digression I might men- 
tion that the salt trade in Cheshire is 
in a stagnant and depressed condition, 
while it was proved in the Debates upon 
the Rating Bill of 1896 that land in 
Cheshire had risen in value during the 
last 20 years. But the land is bonused 
to the extent of half its rates, while not 
only do salt-work owners receive nothing, 
but they have actually to contribute their 
taxable share to their better-circum- 
stanced neighbours. I will not go into 
the question of the burden of rates. It 
has been shown in the House that while, 
upon an increasing assessment in 
boroughs, rates have for years gone up— 
until now an average borough rate was 
from five to six shillings in the pound— 
in the counties, upon a declining assess- 
ment, rates have become year by year 
lower. What, however, is the present 
position? The Government, in 1896, very 
wisely, I think, in response to representa- 
tions and protests from their side, intro- 
duced a time limit into the Rating Bill 
of that year, while at the same time 
they appointed a Commission to inquire 
into the whole question of urban and 
rural rating, and that of the relative 
burdens upon rateable and non-rateable 
property. That Commission is now sit- 
ting. Yet under this Bill it is proposed 
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to make a second and irrevocable grant 
to landlords in Ireland without waiting 
for the Report of the Commission, thereby 
prejudicing the matter so far as the 
interests of the towns are concerned, if 
not entirely prejudicing it. Such a 
course of action might land us into great 
difficulties. I do nct wish for a moment 
to anticipate the findings of that Com. 
mission. But supposing it were to re 
port that in its opinion all property had 
a right to be treated alike, so far as the 
alleviation of its local burdens is con- 
cerned? Supposing it were to say that 
all property should be relieved, not of 
half its rates, but to the extent of 1s, or 
ls. 3d. in the pound, as land was, what 
might be the situation! It might be 
what the hon. Member for Mayo called 
“a lean cycle of years”; the Chancellor 
cf the Exchequer might be unable to 
find the money. He might urge that 
though it was true the sums already de. 
voted by previcus legislation to land 
relief would, if distributed as all 
grants-in-aid had previously been given, 
have relieved all property to the extent 
of 5d. or 6d. in the pound, still, 
what had been done could not 
be recalled, and though he acknovw- 
ledged the justice of the towns’ demands, 
still, he was unable to meet them or deal 
with them, and they must wait for a 
future and, he hoped, a better day. I 
venture to urge upon the Government, 
and this is the purpose and burden of my 
speech, to deal with this Bill as with the 
Bill of 1896—to introduce a time limit 
into it. The House will then be able to 
wait with equanimity the Report of the 
Commission with absolutely a clean slate, 
starting de novo and without having 
stereotyped or made permanent and irre- 
vocable any of these grants to property. 
Speaking as a Unionist, I strongly urge 
this upon the Government, and I am sure 
that thereby difficulties will be avoided 
which otherwise might be very hard to 
overcome or reconcile. 


*Mr. JOHN ELLIS Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): Mr. Speaker, I think the point 
raised by the hon. Member who spoke 
last is an important one, and one which 
will no doubt receive consideration at the 
hands of those responsible for this Bill. 
T am rather anxious to say a few words 
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as an English Liberal Member of Parlia- 
ment who, a number of years ago, in 
the early part of my Parliamentary 
career, gave a good deal of attention to 
the Irish question, and arrived at decided 
conclusions upon it. It is a curious com- 
mentary on some assertions made by Gen- 
tlemen opposite to find ourselves, in the 
third Session under this Government, 
returned by a great Unionist majority, 
discussing as the only measure of great 
importance a Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland. For the first 70 or 80 
years of this century we know perfectly 
well that the legislative power, the 
machinery of administration in Ireland, 
was in the hands of the landlord class, 
with the support of an uninformed and 
uninstructed British Parliament. But in 
1881 came a great change, and the Sec- 
retary of the Local Government Board 
some years ago put very tersely the ob- 
ject of the Bill of that year when he said 
that it gave legal sanction to a moral 
right. We all know that the influence of 
that Act on the governing class in Ireland 
has been of a very serious character, but 
in 1883-84 came a much more potent in- 
fluence, when this House gave Ireland a 
wider franchise and redistribution of 
seats. The consequences of this change 
was noted at the time by some of the 
most eminent men of the day. In 1885, 
Mr. Parnell, backed by a_ united 
Nationalist Party, preferred his claim 
for a reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. The demand was 
repeated until the British Government 
admitted it was just. I support now, asI 
did when Mr. Gladstone’s Bills were be- 
fore the House, Ireland’s claim for a legis- 
lative assembly to manage Irish affairs 
with an executive responsible to that as- 
sembly. Now and then—I hope I am 
not discourteous in saying so—lIrish 
Nationalist Members get up and say 
things I would rather not hear, but that 
does not disturb me, neither do the un- 
happy divisions in their Party influence 
my views. Members are, after all, but 
transitory items; we pass away, but the 
cause remains ; Ireland remains, and the 
government of Ireland is still a problem 
we have to solve to the best of our ability. 
Part of the Irish demand is a reform of 
the system denoted by the expression 
“Dublin Castle.” The House is, if I may 
use the expression, strewn with ex-Chief 
Secretaries. | Half a dozen right hon. 
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Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House have filled that position, 


and there are several also on this side ot 
the House who have been Chief Secre- 
taries. If they could be put through a 
searching examination as to what they, 
in their inmost hearts, think of the Dub- 
lin Castle system, they would, I am sure, 
agree that it needed drastic reform. 
More than 20 years ago, and under Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government, a Bill was drafted 
by the right hon. Gentleman who sits. 
immediately below the Gangway, the 
Member for Thanet, for a reconstruction 
of the system. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for York, whose Irish humour has 
this Session added much to the interest 
of our Debates, committed himself to the 
following statement with regard to this: 
subject— 


“The Vice-Regal rule from the Castle at 
Dublin is hated with all the passionate resent- 
ment of a generous-minded but impulsive 
people.” 


But Lord Hartington expressed himself 
even more strongly. He said— 


“T am prepared to undertake large reforms 
in the structure of the Executive Government 
in Ireland. I would not shrink from a great 
and bold reconstruction of the Government of 
Treland.” 


I should like to know what steps the 
Duke of Devonshire has taken to redeem 
that pledge. Certainly these are very 
strong words from a man whom we alk 
know perfectly well as a man who weli 
weighs his language, and never says any- 
thing beyond what he means. On the 
question of Irish government I desire to 
associate myself with the attitude which 
has always been taken up by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Mont- 
rose Burghs (Mr. J. Morley). Of course, 
I do not for a single moment wish in 
any way to obscure the fact that this Bill 
does not embrace the wider aspects ‘f 
self-government. But. I would point out 
that there is a marvellous advance in our 
position of six years ago. When tha 
First Lord of the Treasury brought in a 
Bill for the establishment of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland in 1892, he displayed a 
hesitating and apologetic tone, and told 
us that the Bill would be less beneficial 
than railways or coercion. The tone of 
the right hon. Gentleman in introducing 
this Bill could not be in greater contrast. 
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‘We were charmed with the condensed 
but luminous speech in which he intro- 
duced it, and he concluded with a most 
eloquent appeal to those members of his 
own Party who were shivering on the 
brink to give their support to this great 
frish reform, which showed how his heart 
was in the matter, and how earnestly he 
believed that it would be a great boon 
to the people of Ireland. There is, 
I am glad to say, an absence in this Biil 
“of even some of the marks of timidity 
which were to be found in certain provi- 
sions of the English and Scotch Local 
‘Government Act of 1888. As I under- 
stand it, the Bill is based on a frank re- 
cognition of a democratic principle. It 
certainly bears out the mode of action in 
such matters advocated by Mr. Robert 
Lowe— 

“I refuse to accompany any proposal for 
extending popular liberty witi shabby expe- 
dients for taking it away.” 

TI recognise, therefore, in this Bill, a most 
astonishing advance in the last six years, 
and I believe it is the harbinger of future 
progress. I am not-one of those who 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who 
snoved the Amendment earlier in the 
evening with respect to the financial 
clauses. I think in this matter of the 
financial clauses that not only have we to 
be just, but we have to be generous, and 
considering what Ireland has suffered at 
‘the hands of this country, I am disposed 
‘to favour the provisions of the Bill. 1 
must say I welcome the tone of the 
observations of the hon. Member for East 
Down. I remember the hon. Gentleman 
taking a very different attitude, and I 
think we may regard his position cn the 
present occasion as a very happy augury 
‘of the manner in which this Bill will be 
received and passed. There are one or 
two tests which I think we should do well 
to apply to such a Bill as_ this. 
In the first place, has it the approval 
‘of those most concerned and_ best 
able to judge? I gather that it has their 
approval and support. Secondly, is it 
so framed as to offer good promise of 
securing the end and aim desired? As I 
understand it, the merit of good local 
government is to give everyone, what- 
ever his religion, whatever his politics, 
whatever his vocation in life, an oppor- 
tunity of taking part in the self-govern- 
ment of the country. It ought to be the 
‘means of attracting all the elements tha» 
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go to make up the real life of the nation 
So far as I can judge, the Bill meets that 
test. In my opinion, the Bill will effect. 
an enormous revolution in Ireland. The 
principle of justice and trust in the 
people which finds a place in it will 
work as leaven until it leavens the whole 
lump. You cannot restrict that prin- 
ciple ; it will be impossible to preserve it 
in local districts and maintain in Dublin 
an unfriendly Executive and in London 
an unsympathetic Legislature. We find 
ourselves, as it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, 
with a happy opportunity in our hands, 
and I hope we shall seize it. I hope we 
shall be able to improve the Measure 
when it goes into Committee, and so give 
the people of Ireland the powers and 
blessings of all that is meant by good 
government, and of bringing about what 
will be a truer union between the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


CotoneL E. J. SAUNDERSON (Ar- 
magh, N.): One peculiarity about this 
Bill has struck me very much. It is a 
Bill not so much to satisfy the demands 
of the British people-—for that demand has 
never been made, to my knowledge—but 
it is a Bill brought in by the Government 
to satisfy the conscience of the British 
people. Any hon. Member who has taken 
the trouble within the last few years to 
follow the speeches made in Ireland by 
the leaders of Irish public opinion on 
both sides of politics cannot have failed 
to be struck by the fact that local gov- 
ernment in Ireland never was a question 
which excited any emotion amongst Irish 
people. None of the Leaders of the 
Nationalist Party have ever spoken ii 
favour, as far as I know, of local govern- 
ment; they want something far more 
than that. The Party in Ireland, t» 
which I have the honour to belong, have 
been, as far as I know, perfectly indif- 
ferent on the subject. Of course, this 
statement of mine varies from the state- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for East Down, who has again 
mentioned the interesting journey which 
he made to all the counties of Ireland. 
I think he has omitted none. All I cat 
say is, that his experience of the grand 
juries of Ireland, and my experience 
of the feelings and opinions of those 
grand juries, are entirely different. 
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Now, I cannot conceive the possibility 
of grand jurors, and I put myself among 
the number, looking with absolute satis- 
faction at this or any other County 
Government Bill, because I happen to 
know what every Grand Juror in Ireland 
must know, from his own personal ex- 
perience and the character of the country 
in which he lives, that, though in future 
county government in Ireland may be 
more exciting than it is at present, it 
certainly will not be cheaper, and 
that will be the consequence and the 
inevitable outcome of giving Ireland 
county government. The hon. Member 
for East Down—and other hon. Mem- 
bers have said the same thing—has 
drawn a picture of Ireland which I cannot 
even see. You can alter many things ; 
you might alter the constitution of Great 
Britain, but you cannot alter the nature 
of an Irishman. Irishmen have their de 
fects, but we are a peculiar people, and 
you may bring in a thousand Bills, but 
you will never alter the real characteris- 
tics of an Irishman. and make him any- 
thing else but what he naturally is, and 
I am proud of it ; and I really think, Sir, 
when I look back at the history of the 
last 20 years, I am bound to say that 
I do not think the House of Commons 
and the country realise the enormous 
debt they owe to Ireland. Why, we 
have been the greatest blessing that this 
country has ever had. What has been 
the function we have performed? What 
is the great work we have done in this 
country during the last 12 years? Why, 
we have prevented over-legislation, and 
if it had not been for Ireland there would 
not have been a fragment of the British 
Constitution left. Sir, we are going to 
occupy now a considerable part of your 
time during this Session. I am afraid it 
will not be long enough, because both 
sides. are practically agreed that this 
Measure ought to pass. Whatever that 
may be, Sir, there is one thing perfectly 
certain, that whatever the House of Com- 
mons may do, or whatever Bill you ulti- 
mately frame, you will not alter the 
character and nature of the authority 
you are about to call into being. You 
cannot make an Irishman, as you can 
make a Scotchman or an Enlgishman, 
confine himself to the ordinary hum-drum 
business which he is elected to per- 
form. It is an impossibility, and we 
know, although hon. Members may draw: 
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a picture of Ireland, and tell you what 
they think will take place, we know 
exactly what will happen. Now, the 
hon. Member for Waterford, in his very 
admirable speech to-night, informed us 
what he hoped would take place, and 1 
am perfectly persuaded that, if the hon. 
Member for Waterford had his way, there 
would be a fair representation of the 
Irish minority on the county boards, 
but he cannot bring it about. On the 
other hand, we do not hear any of those 
mellifluous promises from the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo, upon whom the Irish 
landlord acts as a red rag on a bull, and 
his great objection to this Bill has some 
thing to do with the Irish landlords. 
If it was left to the tender mercies of 
the hon. Member for East Mayo very 
few Irish landlords would appear on 
these county boards. Now we have got 
the history of the Irish poor law guar- 
dians before us, with which most hon. 
Members in this House are familiar. We 
know exactly what will happen. [The 
Curer Secretary: [ wish I did.] My 
right hon. Friend says he wishes he 
knew what would happen, and so do I. 
I think, however, I can prophesy with 
absolute accuracy as to the sort of 
boards we shall have, at any rate for a 
time, if not for all time. The county 
boards in the vast majority of the Irish 
counties will be boards made up of the 
class now found among the poor Jaw 
guardians. All the Unionists and those 
who, up to the present time have been 
connected with county government and 
county management in Ireland. will un- 
doubtedly disappear. [“ No, no!”] Hon. 
Members opposite say “No, no!” They 
get their own way now to a certain ex- 
tent, but not altogether. I am sure they 
will see that it will be for their own ad- 
vantage if they can secure, under this 
Bill, the election of men who have been 
conversant with county government, but 
that, inevitably, will not happen, and 
hon. Members opposite cannot help it. 
Unquestionably, Sir, when this Bill is 
passed and when elections come on, the 
Party that up to the present has had 
the county government of Ireland in its 
hands, and has conducted it so cheaply 
and so well, that body undoubtedly will 
disappear almost universally from Ire. 
land. That, Sir, is inevitable, and these 
county boards will be composed of such 
gentlemen as we now see on the poor 
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law boards in Ireland, and they will 
conduct the county affairs. I want to 
know how any Bill that you can frame 
or pass in the British House of Commons 
ean prevent these gentlemen indulging 
in those eccentricities which have marked 
the history of poor law administration 
over a considerable part of Ireland. lf 
you could confine and make sure of con- 
finement—not imprison—them to the 
business for which they are elected, it 
would be a different thing; but their 
minds will soar to other things, and you 
will find at these county board meetings 
that debates will take place on matters 
far more interesting and important to 
them than county government, such as 
Home Rule, the financial relations be- 
tween the two countries, and the release 
of the Irish political prisoners. [Vationa- 
list cheers.| From those cheers the 
House will see that hon. Members oppo- 
site will embark willingly, when they are 
chairmen or members of the county 
council, on these interesting political 
affairs for dealing with which they would 
certainly not have been elected. I do 
not object to this. I am only saying 
that it will happen. No doubt some of 
the Members of the Irish Party will 
probably be elected chairmen, and no 
doubt they will discharge their duties 
in the same admirable manner in which 
they fulfil the duties of Members of Par- 
liament. These circumstances in the 
daily life of county councillors will not 
tend to the carrying out of county busi- 
ness in the best and cheapest way. We 
see all this going on, we, who live in 
Ireland and know the Irish people, and 
all we contend for is this, that if you 
elect, as you are about to elect, these 
county councils, these district councils, 
or these poor law district councils, some 
provision ought to be made, which I do 
not see in the Bill, and some effort ought, 
at any rate, to be made in this Bill before 
it leaves the House, to prevent the men 
who pay the principal part of the taxa- 
tion of the country from being overtaxed 
by those who pay nothing or who pay 
very little. Why, Sir, five per cent. of 
the ratepayers—of the cesspayers of the 
county—pay five per cent. of the whole 
cess of the country, and, practically 
speaking, they have no representation. 
The men who will be returned as county 
councillors will be men, the majority of 
them, who do not pay any rates at all or 
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very little. You will have the men rated 
under £4, and as was put very clearly 
by my right hon. Friend in introducing 
this Bill, when he said a man who pays 
£4 and under, will be able to vote for 
work carried on in the county on which 
he himself may be engaged, and the 
charges which will arise on that work 
will be five times more—TI think it was: 
seven times more—than the cess he pays 
in one week, that is six times more than 
the whole cess he pays during the whole 
year; therefore I say that the Govern- 
ment ought to consider whether some 
steps ought not to be taken to give the 
men who pay the greater part of the 
cess in Ireland a voice in its administra- 
tion. I do not suggest any particular 
method to secure this representation on 
the present occasion. Perhaps the 
method adopted in Scotland, with some 
slight changes by the Joint Committee, 
might possibly effect the changes which 
I have in view. But do not let the House 
of Commons imagine that in speaking 
to-night I am speaking on the side of 
the landlords. This is not a landlord’s 
question ; it is a cesspayers’ question, and 
I am speaking on the side of the cess- 
payers of Ireland. The landlord does not 
pay so much cess as the tenants pay. The 
relief, therefore, which the landlord gets, 
is not so much as’ the relief the tenant 
gets, because the poor law rates do not 
amount to anything like so much as the 
county cess, and, therefore, I am speak- 
ing to-night, in making these few obser- 
vations, on the side of the ratepayers of 
Ireland, and I think, when my right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Down goes 
back to his constituency, he will find that 
the farmers there will not have much 
enthusiasm for the Bill, although it offers 
some advantages if the chief ratepayers 
of Ireland are given no voice in the future 
administration of the country. Well, Sir, 
it may be said that Ireland is to be 
treated exactly as England, Wales, and 
Scotland are treated. Sir, my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the House said, as 
he very often does say, a very wise thing 
when ho said, “That equality of treat- 
ment implies similarity of conditions.” 
Therefore, Sir, it does not follow, because 
you exactly deal.out to Ireland the same 
measure that you deal out to Scotland 
and to Wales and to England, that you 
are dealing with her with perfect equality, . 
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pecause the conditions of the country are 
absolutely different, and, therefore, I 
think it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to consider carefully whether it will 
not be possible to satisfy the demands 
made now by the ratepayers in Ireland, 
not Unionist ratepayers alone, but all 
classes and all creeds who ask that they 
should have some voice, at any rate, in 
the direction of the county affairs. 
Sir, I may be asked why it is that I 
consented to support this Bill; why I 
accepted this Bill in its First Reading, and 
why I accepted it on its Second Reading? 
I looked upon this Bill as the inevitable 
sequitur to the policy of the Unionist 
Party. I do not believe that the Govern- 
ment could avoid, or would have 
been justified in endeavouring to avoid, 
bringing in a Bill of this kind. I believe 
it was felt by the Unionist Party in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales that it was 
their business on the first opportunity tv 
give county government to Ireland the 
same as they have given it to the rest of 
the British Empire. But there was a 
condition necessary, and that conditioa 
necessary was that Ireland should be a 
peaceful country. At the present 
moment I venture to say that in the 
whole of Her Majesty's Dominions there 
is not a more peaceful part of those 
dominions than Ireland, and yet that 
condition of things exists under a Unionist 
Government. We were told in former 
years that Ireland was a country that 
could not be governed unless you gave 
it Home Rule. The Unionist Government 
will not give Ireland Home Rule, and yet 
Ireland at the present moment is more 
peaceful, and certainly not less pros- 
perous than she has been for many years 
past. Of course, I do not deny that there 
has been distress in Ireland; there al- 
ways has been; but I think that the 
famine, of which we have heard so much, 
is an exploded famine—at any rate, it is 
avery partial one. Taking Ireland as a 
whole, I am happy to say as an Irishman, 
that at the present moment Ireland is as 
prosperous and happy as she has ever 
been, and yet Home Rule has not been 
granted ; but that is exactly the condi- 
tion of Irish society, which warranted 
a Unionist Government in bringing for- 
ward a Measure of this kind, and the 
Government in doing so, I believe, have 
fulfilled their promise. I hope that in 
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the course of the passage of the Bill 
through Committee the Government will 
consider fairly any Amendments that may 
be brought forward from both sides of 
the House. I think that the case of the 
servants employed by the counties will 
have to be carefully investigated, and 
generously considered, and I suppose hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will not oppose it ; 
but, at any rate, Sir, neither during the 
course of the Debate, nor during the Com- 
mittee stage of this Bill, speaking for 
myself and also on behalf of the Party 
I represent, shall we offer any factious 
opposition to the Bill. We shall endea- 
vour, to the best of our ability, to make 
it a workable Measure, and one which 
will be for the benefit of Ireland. Sir, 
if I believed for a moment the accuracy 
of the speech made on the 17th March by 
the hon. Member for Mayo, I should 
despair of a Measure of this kind having 
any beneficial effect on Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Mayo spoke as he believed. 
He told us in his speech that practically 
Ireland, at the present moment, was 
suffering from one of those intermittent 
attacks of peacefulness from which she 
occasionally suffered, but, that in the 
background there was a thunder-cloud 
ready to burst over the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and over Great 
Britain. ‘I am sure that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo believes that, and rejoices 
to look at that thunder - cloud, out of 
which he hopes to be able to draw a 
thunder-bolt and lightning, but I do not 
believe that the hon. Member for Mayo 
can get the thunder-bolt and the light 
ning, because I do not believe in the 
cloud. I believe that the Irish people, 
notwithstanding the views expressed by 
the hon. Member for Mayo, have been 
gradually learning that under the autho- 
rity of the British Parliament and a rich 
country like England, they are much 
more likely to get good government, 
good measures, and monetary help than 
ever they would get from a Home Rule 
Parliament, which would naturally be 
without credit and without money. Be- 
lieving that that lesson has been gradu- 
ally instilled into the hearts of the Irish 
people, I look forward to the effect of 
this Bill, not only without any fear, but 
in the earnest hope and belief that 
although at first it may lead to the dis- 
carding of the class to which I belong, 
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yet it will ultimately, in the end, lead to 
the union in Ireland of all men of com- 
mon sense; because, after all, you can- 
not deceive a man of common sense. 
Trusting, therefore, in the common sense 
of the Irish people, and believing that 
they will continue to learn the lesson in 
the future as they have begun to learn it 
in the present, I have consented, and 
without the slightest hesitation, to sup- 
port this Bill and vote for its Second 
Reading. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): I agree with a_ great 
many things that my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend who has just sat down has 
said—and I confess that it is with no 
ordinary delight that I hear him from 
whose lips I have, in less fortunate times, 
heard so many harsh and vindictive 
things said of his own countrymen, tell 
us to-night—that he, at all events, agrees 
Mr. Speaker, I 
have no desire whatever, and far be it 
from me to desire, to recall those Debates 
of exasperation, in which my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, and I also, took our respec- 
tive parts; but I cannot but enjoy this 
evening’s discussion when I contrast the 
language that we hear, not only from my 
hon. and gallant Friend, but from the 
hon. Member for East Down, and from 
other Gentlemen on that side of the 
House, with the language which we heard 
for 82 more or less successive nights in 
the year 1893. When I contrast tnis 
language with the language upon which 
they founded their resistance to the 
policy which we were urging upon them, 
I confess that I have need to fall back 
upon the words of a favourite maxim 
which I have borrowed: “If you would 
love mankind you must not expect too 
much from them.” The hon. Member 
for East Down has told us to-night that 
he has the fullest confidence, the fullest 
assurance, that no minority in Ireland 
will be persecuted or oppressed by any 
majority. Well, I agree with him; but 
how was it that for 10 or 12 years we 
have never heard language of that kind 
till it suits a Party exigency? The old 
language, which I am sure my hon. and 
gallant Friend well recollects, the foun- 
dation of resistance to a much larger 
Measure of self-government than this, 
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was in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase: “That 
the Irishman had nothing human but 
the form,” and that he had “a double 
dose of original sin,” and now my hon. 
and gallant Friend says to-night that all 
Irishmen, after all, have the same char. 
acteristics—he did not tell us what thosa 
characteristics were—but my right hon. 
Friend the junior Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, in his sanguine moments, 
looks forward to county councils and 
district councils in Ireland, where there 
shall be no religious influence, no politi- 
cal divisions, and no class feeling. I 
hope excellent things from these local 
governing bodies, but I confess I do not 
expect in a single county council in Ire 
land to find religious influence, political 
division, and class feeling entirely absent. 
I do not anticipate, in my most sanguine 
moments, such things. Nobody has 
greater admiration and affection for the 
Irish character than I have, but I do not 
anticipate any such millennium as that, 
either in consequence of this Bill or any 
other. My hon. and gallant Friend has 
said you may now safely bring forward 
this Bill because Ireland now is tranquil. 
Here, again, I hope that the House will 
pardon my faculty of reminiscence, but 
I do not forget that when I was respon- 
sible for Irish administration, I think for 
five or six successive weeks the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone and others 
moved a Vote of want of confidence upon 
our Irish administration, and were sup- 
ported by the present First Lord of the 
Treasury. What was the foundation of 
it? It was the state of the county of 
Clare. Well, now, I do not know if my 
hon. Friend the Member for Clare is pre- 
sent, but I hope that what I am going te 
say he will recollect—that he and I were 
champions of the county of Clare to 
gether. I only bring this forward for 
the sake of illustrating what I must ven- 
ture to call the insincerity of the argu- 
ments that were used in 1893, or the in- 
sincerity of the arguments used in 1898. 
The great foundation for any accusation 
against our administration of Ireland in 
1893 was the state of the county of 
Clare, and these accusations were founded 
upon judges’ charges. I chanced to see 
the other day the judges’ charges at the 
last assizes for the county of Clare. It 
was the same judge who used to he 
quoted constantly against me, showing 
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that I was the partisan of lawlessness 
and disorder. My hon Friend the Mem. 
per for the county of Clare will remember 
that, and, just precisely the value I then 
placed upon that judge’s words, I place 
upon them now. But, Gentlemen oppo- 
site put a different valuation upon them, 
and I hold them to that valuation now. 
In his charge to the grand jury in 
December last, Mr. Justice O’Brien said 
at Cork, where, of course, all Clare cases 
go— 


“From the reports of the county inspector, 


who states to me that the county is, on the 


whole, in a _ satisfactory condition, I am 


constrained in the performance of the duty I 
have to fulfil to say that he differs very widely 
from these reports, and I cannot reconcile that 
statement with the facts that appear from 
these reports; for, while there is a diminution 
in crime, I find the most complete evidence 
that the law is virtually extinct in this county. 
The information furnished by these reports 
and other means of information have satisfied 
me that the county is in a state of almost 
absolute lawlessness.” 


So much for my hon. and gallant Friend’s 
argument that while a Local Government 
Bill, apart from a Home Rule Bill in 
1893, would have been certainly mis- 
chievous and intolerable, yet in 1898, 
when the state of things in that country 
of which we heard so much, is just the 
same, my hon. and gallant Friend 
thinks himself perfectly absolved from 
all the language that he used at that 
time, and that the case is so completely 
altered—altered because of a_ political 
exigency—that he himself and his friends 
feel that they are obliged to forget the 
language they used in those days 
when it was inconvenient to them. I 
said I sympathised in some degree with 
the language used by my hon and gallant 
Friend when he said, from the state of 
things in Ireland in 1893, a county 
government Bill, apart from Home Rule, 
would have been mischievous and intoler- 
able. Does the process show any reform 
now, when the state of things in that 
county is just the same? Yet now, the 
case is completely altered—altered, no 
doubt, from political exigency—and he 
and his friends are emboldened to forget 
the language they used in those days 
when it is inconvenient to them. My 
hon. and gallant Friend and I would pro- 
bably entirely agree now if I thought this 
was the last effort of this Parliament, 
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but then I should say, “ No; I think that 
from this Bill, unless it is followed by 
further Measures, mischief will come.” 
And why? Because I follow the view of 
no less important and respected a person 
than the Prime Minister in 1885. I do 
not quote this for a Party purpose, but 
because—and I put it thousands of times 
before, both in this House and on public 
platforms—in my view it expresses the 
real truth of the situation, and goes to 
the root of the policy of which this Bill 
is the expression. Lord Salisbury’s words 
in 1885 were these, and I commend them 
to the notice of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who are passing this Bill with a light 
heart— 





“Local authorities are more exposed to the 
temptation of the majority to be unjust to the 
minority when they obtain jurisdiction over a 
small area than is the case when the local 
authority derives its sanction from and ex- 
tends its jurisdiction over a wider area. In a 
large central authority "— 


and depend upon it that in years to come 
you will remember these words— 


“the wisdom of several parts of the country 
will correct the folly and mistakes of one. Jn 
a local authority that correction is to a much 
greater extent wanting, and it will be impos- 
sible to leave that out of sight in any such 
extension of local authority in Ireland.” 


I believe that was a most sagacious and 
profound view; and, if I may say so 
frankly, my view of Irish government is 
this: that what Ireland needs more than 
these local authorities you are going to 
constitute is a strong central Govern- 
ment. Your present central Government 
—I am speaking in the presence of hon. 
Gentlemen who have been responsible for 
that Government—is what Mr. Disraeli 
said it was—the weakest Executive in 
the world. I have no reason to detain 
the House to-night with considerations 
that support that proposition. But, what- 
ever good or mischievous effects this Bill 
may have in Ireland, there is one thing 
it will assuredly do—it will not make 
your central Executive stronger, but it 
will make it a hundred times weaker than 
it is now. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo pointed out to the House when he 
opened the discussion this evening—and 
there has been no argument to-night 
more worthy of the consideration of the 
House—he pointed out the incompati- 
bility of setting up on the one hand a 
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great number of strong local authorities 
—hbecause these authorities, mind, will 
be strong, and not mere boards of guar- 
dians—and having on the other hand a 
central board possessing the powers of 
checking, restraining, and controlling 
them, which is not in touch with popular 
feeling which has given to the local 
bodies existence. I do not think that 
such an anomalous system has ever 
worked in any country. I do not think 
it has worked in the United States or in 
any country on the Continent of Europe, 
and it certainly would not have worked 
here. It is quite true, as gentlemen who 
are on English county councils will ad- 
mit, that the Local Government Board 
in England has a very large authority 
which is always respected by the local 
bodies. But why is that the case? It 
is because we all of us know all about the 
Local Government Board in England, and 
because the Minister is responsible to this 
House. The traditions of that board are 
the traditions of those who elect the 
local councils, but in Ireland the whole 
thing is different. There you have what 


is practically an alien board, if I may 
use the expression without offence, and 
I think the proposition I put to the 


House goes to the root of the Bill—it is 
not a Committee point—if you are going 
to have these local authorities, with their 
considerable powers, under the check, 
control, and restraint of the Local 
Government Board in Dublin, the 
Government will be well advised to re- 
constitute that board and to put it on a 
different footing, and to give us a Minis- 
ter to represent it in this House, who 
will be able to answer questions as to 
the working of these important authori- 
ties which the Government are about to 
create. There should be a knowledge on 
our part that, when the Minister was 
answering questions of administration he 
was giving first-hand, and not second or 
third-hand, opinions. Somebody said the 
Chief Secretary is here to answer for 
Local Government in Ireland. I know, of 
course, that the Chief Secretary is here 
to answer for the Irish Local Government 
Board as well as for other important de- 
partments. The right hon. Gentleman 
is, no doubt, nominally and officially the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, but I have filled that post myself, 
and will anyone who has filled the office 
—and I see one Chief Secretary and two 
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ex-Chief Secretaries before me—say that 
an Irish Chief Secretary, with the mass 
of business that lies upon his shoulders, 
police administration, education, etc.— 
the business of half a dozen departments, 
each of which in England is entrusted to 
a separate Minister—will be able to 
supervise and personally control and 
check these bodies and give a good ac- 
count of them to the House? Nothing 
of the kind will happen, and the 
House will know that it is not receiving 
from any Chief Secretary, however atten- 
tive and industrious, information at first 
hand about the conflicts that will un- 
doubtedly arise between these new bodies 
and the central authority in Dublin. 
Therefore I hope, if it be not too 
late, that the Government will con- 
sider the suggestion that they should 
make this board what it ought to be— 
namely, a board which shall really feel 
that the business entrusted to it in the 
supervision of these local authorities is 
as important, or even more important 
than the business of any other depart- 
ment of Irish administration. On the 
substance and merits of the Bill I will 
not detain the House for more than one 
or two minutes. I quite agree that upon 
the Second Reading we ought to look at 
the general principles that underlie the 
Bill. I still think the point which I 
raised upon the First Reading a very good 
one. The more I have studied the Bill 
and its probable operation the more I am 
persuaded that I was at that moment on 
the right scent. I indicated my suspicion 
that you were going to give the landlord 
something more than a mere share of the 
£730,000 a year. I put the point that, 
whatever increase of expenditure to be 
defrayed out of the rates occurs, it will 
fall upon the occupier only, and that you 
are not only giving a lump sum to the 
landlord, who at this moment is con- 
sidered to be liable to a large and con- 
siderable obligation, but are exonerating 
him from a burden which he has hitherto 
borne, and from which you are not saying 
openly you are going to liberate him. 
Under Clause 12, wherever there is ex- 
ceptional distress, as there is too fre 
quently in a certain zone of Ireland, the 
guardians are to represent to the County 
Council that they require aid or new con- 
ditions. The County Council is then te 
quired to get the assent of the Local 


Government Board, and then the local 
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authority is to be empowered, the con- 
ditions being satisfied, to grant outdoor 
relief for a period of two months. 
Let us see what will happen; the House 
has probably already seen what will hap- 
en. I will take, as an illustration, the 
district of Lord Clanricarde’s property 
where exceptional distress may occur. 
That distress will be met by a larger 
allowance of outdoor relief; that extra 
outdoor relief will be provided for entirely 
by a population, a large number of whom 
by that hypothesis are themselves 
swamped in distress. They will have to 
provide this extra rate, and Lord Clan- 
ricarde living, as I understand, in Loa- 
don, never seeing his own property, will be 
absolutely absolved from any part of the 
burdens in which he now shares. I think 
I am justified in making that point, and 
I am curious to hear what the answer to 
it will be. The Chief Secretary is acute, 
and he may have some answer of his own, 
but I cannot see what answer he will 
have. I cannot see how any arrange- 
ment can happen but that the landlord, 
drawing rents from such a district, shall 
be absolved from the burdens that now 
fall upon him, while the Exchequer in 
the meantime is relieving him from his 
present burden. But that is not quite 
the end of it. I am very curious to 
know how the Chief Secretary will ex- 
plain the effect of this Bill upon agri- 
cultural rents. Everybody must be aware 
that when you institute local authorities 
for local purposes that means an increase 
of expenditure. Whether in England or 
anywhere else that has always been the 
case, and I see no reason to doubt that 
it will be so in Ireland. The point is 
this: This expenditure will be upon 
roads, bridges, and such improvements. 
Every one of these roads and bridges— 
constructed, recollect, at the cost of the 
occupier, that is to say, the tenant— 
will improve the estate and holdings 
which these roads and bridges adjoin. 
These roads and bridges, of course, in- 
crease the value of the estate. The Land 
Commissioners come and revise the rents 
when the time comes, and they have to 
take these improvements into account. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: That has 
been decided to the contrary. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: My hon. and learned 
Friend says it has been decided to the 
contrary, and I will not = a point 
oi law with him. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: It was an 
infamous decision, but the courts have 
so decided it. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: it may have been an 
infamous decision, but we may be quite 
sure that that infamous decision will be 
revised, and, if not, that the Chief Secre- 
tary will bring in a Bill to setitright. But 
the Land Commissioners will go round to 
adjudicate upon the rents of an estats 
which has been improved by county ex- 
penditure, which has come out of the 
pockets of the tenants, broadly speaking, 
and the landlord, who has contributed 
nothing to that expenditure, will him- 
self reap the benefit by having his rents 
increased. This, in my judgment, unless. 
I misread the Bill altogether, goes to the 
very root of the policy of the Bill and 
justifies me in saying boldly, what I only 
hinted at on the First Reading, that this 
Bill does give the landlord—both in the 
shape of rent and exemption from con- 


tributions to local burdens—much more- 


than we understand was to be giveu 
when we first had the Bill before us. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone, [ 
recollect, once wrote that he would vot3 
for a Bill to expropriate Lord Clanri- 
carde. But the hon. Member is now a 
party to a Bill which, so far from expro- 
priating gentlemen like Lord Clanricarde 


who so absolve themselves from all their- 


social responsibilities, will, in effect, be 
a great boon to men of that stamp. I 
do not want to go into the secondary 
points of the Bill—that, for instance, of 
the exclusion from the boards, of clergy- 
men, though upon that point I may, per- 
haps, make one remark. There is the 
Congested Districts Board, which we are 
all glad that the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury created, and whose work we watch 
with great interest. I was able to put 
upon that Board two clergymen, one a 
prelate and the other a parish priest, and 
I understand that there has been 10 mem- 
bers of that Board since whose contribu- 
tions to the knowledge and the discus- 


-sions have been more valuable than. 
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those of the two reverend gentlemen. It 
is from no partiality of mine that I 
speak, but when I remember that expe- 
rience, I cannot conceal from myself how 
undesirable it is that you should ostra- 
cise any particular order of men, and you 
may depend upon it that if you do ostra- 
cise these reverend gentlemen, of what- 
ever persuasion, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, that their influence will be felt, 
and I think it would be much better if 
it were felt directly in the council itself 
than that it should be felt indirectly as 
it otherwise will be. I will not detain the 
House longer. I will not resist this Bill, 
though I have only a moderate exthu- 
siasm for it. I believe hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway will do their best to 
work it fairly. I think they will do their 
best to get Gentlemen opposite, and those 
they speak for, to take their part in the 
administration of those authorities, but J 
should be saying what I did not think if 
I led the House to believe that I, for 
one, suppose that this Bill is going to 
work without friction and without tribu- 
lation. I do not think there are many 
things concerning Ireland that turn out 
as you expect. That is characteristic. 
Hon. Members from Ireland, I believe, 
from my pretty ample knowledge of them, 
will do the best they can, but whether 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will do their 
best I do not know. I am for the Biil 
because I believe that though it will lead 
by a very troublesome and circuitous 
route, yet it will, I think, inevitably lead 
to that larger and wider extension of 
self-government to the self-governing 
powers and responsibilities which the in- 
extinguishable national sentiment of Ire- 
land and the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland require and demand. It will be 
a troublesome road by which popular or 
locally elected authorities are to be 
guided and controlled by an executive 
board, which has no national sentiment 
or local feeling at the back of it, which 
is not in touch with local sentiment or 
local demand. But, as for extinguishing 
—hon. Members may smile, and may 
think that I have made untrue prophe- 
cies before—a demand for Home Rule, as 
my hon. and gallant Friend just now 
indicated, Home Rule in the sense in 
which it was demanded by Ireland in 
1885, in the sense in which it was 
accepted by Ireland in 1886, in the sense 
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in. which it was deliberately accepted by 
‘Gentlemen sitting in this House both in 
1886 and in 1893. I do not believe that 
either the Chief Secretary or the First 
Lord of the Treasury, or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has been an Irish 
Secretary twice; I do not believe 
that either of the three dream that 
this extinction will happen or will be 
realised. I do not believe that in his 
heart my hon. and gallant Friend who 
spoke last thinks so; I do not believe 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who sits next him thinks go. [ 
think they know Ireland far too well. 
They know that the demand which was 
first authentically propounded and for- 
mulated in 1885 by the Irish consti- 
tuencies—[Mr. G. Batrour: Long before 


that. An Hon. Memper: 1798.| They 
know that that demand will stand 
good, and does anyone deny—does 
my right hon. and gallant Friend 
assert that, at the next General 
Election three or four years hence, 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland who 


make this demand will come back With 
their numbers impaired by a single one, 
or their authority in Ireland, be it high 
or low, impaired by one jot or tittle! 
They know that that will not happen. 
The Government, think—I will not say the 
Government, bit hon. Gentlemen behind 
them think—that this Bill is to be the 
end. Well, Parliament, whenever an im- 
portant Measure has been passed, thinks 
it has come to the end. Catholic eman- 
cipation was thought to be at an end, the 
disestablishment of the Trish Church by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1869 was thought to be 
at an end; then there are the Land Acts 
of 1860, 1870, 1881, 1887, and 1896, 
with regard to every one of which, 
I think—certainly in the case of 
every one at the discussion of which 
I was present—this House thought 
they had come to an end. Take 
even the purchase policy, of which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and many who 
knew Treland well thought they had seen 
the end. There was the Purchase Act of 
1885, the Purchase Act of 1889, and 
every kind of change and variety was 
made in the conditions of land purchase. 
And yet every one of you know that you 
have not touched the bottom in the 
matter of land purchase. You are always 
mistaking the opening of questions m 
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Ireland for the close. Sir Robert Peel, 
when in this House he brought forward 
his famous proposal for Catholic emanci- 
pation, used a very fine image. He said, 
“You are breaking the seal of the vessel, 
and a mighty genii is about to escape.” 
Well, to-night you are breaking another 
seal, but if you suppose that with the 
opening of the vessel the same geni 
whom you had sealed up in the mean- 
time is not again about to escape, depend 
upon it you are making the same error 
as Sir Robert Peel and all your greatest 
statesmen have made when they sup- 
posed that this or that partial reform 
would appease what I will call the inex- 
tinguishable sentiment of Ireland. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity remarked to-night that this De- 
bate was taking almost a millennial char- 
acter. I had hoped that it would retain 
that character till the close of the even- 
ing. But, Sir, I must say, with all re 
spect to the right hon. Gentleman who 
has just spoken, that he has succeeded 
in introducing a jarring note which was 
absent from all the other speeches. The 
right hon. Gentleman has been comba- 
tive from the very beginning of his 
speech; he referred to the accents of 
peace which had been heard from this 
side, especially he referred to the speech 
of my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Down. That was not the only 
speech that the right hon. Gentleman 
might have remembered in which the 
accents of peace have been heard to- 
night. A similar speech was delivered 
by the hon. Member for Waterford, and I 
do think that it was unnecessary for him 
to say that he never heard the accents of 
peace from the Unionist Party until it 
suited them as a Party to use such 
accents. The right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say that this Bill, if not followed 
by other Measures, was certain to be mis- 
chievous, and he quoted from a speech 
of Lord Salisbury to the effect that 
greater dangers attached to the estab- 
lishment of local authorities, who had 
sway over large areas, than to the estab- 
lishment of local authorities who had 
sway over smaller areas. I have not got 


the speech at the present time in my 
recollection, but I cannot help fancying 
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that Lord Salisbury was referring not to 
the establishment of local government, 
but to the establishment of Home Rule. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I think not, if I may 
say so; it was in 1885, before Home Rule 
was propounded. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Without 
the reference at hand, I am unable to say 
how that may be; of course, I am per- 
fectly ready to accept the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but when the 
right hon. Gentleman uses Lord Salis- 
bury’s authority in that way I think 
that he should, at all events, have re- 
minded the House that the Home Rule, 
which he considered so much less danger- 
ous than the establishment of local 
government, was something totally and 
entirely different, not merely in de- 
gree, but in kind, from that local 
government. We have had at least 
two discussions on the subject of 
Home Rule during the present Ses- 
sion. In the course of one of those 
discussions the hon. Member for Water- 
ford impressed upon the House that by 
passing a Local Government Bill we 
should in no way satisfy the desire of the 
Irish people for Home Rule. We, on our 
side of the House, have never said, and 
never professed, that by passing a Local 
Government Bill we should satisfy the 
desire for Home Rule. We have not 
brought it forward with a view to satisfy 
that demand; we have brought it for- 
ward because we thought the Measure 
was one which was in itself desirable. 
But I am totally unable to agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the dan- 
gers which we seein Home Rule are at all 
likely to attach to a system of local 
government. How could they do so? 
The local bodies that will be established 
by this Bill, and the local bodies that 
have been already established in England 
and Scotland, are “cribbed, cabined, and 
confined” in every direction. They are 
not legislative ‘bodies at all. The utmost 
they can do is to pass bye-laws, and even 
bye-laws they can only pass with the con- 
sent of the Local Government’ Board. 
They are not legislative bodies, but ad- 
ministrative bodies. They are absolutely 
bound by the laws of the body which 
creates them—namely, the Imperial 
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Parliament. A Home Rule Parliament 
would be entirely different. It would be 
a legislative body, and the power given 
to that body would necessarily be of a 
kind that would derogate from the power 
of the Imperial Parliament. Therefore, 
whatever may have been in Lord Salis- 
bury’s mind, it seems to me that the two 
things are not in part materia, and that 
it is impossible to make the comparison 
between Home Rule and local govern- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
has made to-night. The right hon. 
Gentleman also said that these local 
bodies would prove unruly unless they were 
controlled by some strong central autho- 
rity—[Mr. J. Morty: Might|—might 
prove unruly. The right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us that the Local Government 
Board is not so strong a body as to be 
able to exercise that control. The Local 
Government Board in Ireland has been 
criticised in more than one speech this 
evening; but I have not been able to 
form a clear idea as to the changes the 
various critics of the Board would like 
to see introduced. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman wish to see a representativ> 
element introduced into the Board, or 
would he be content merely with the 
appointment of a Minister, who should 
be at the head of the Local Governmeat 
Board, with a seat in this House? I will 
not say that that is a plan which might 
not with advantage be adopted; but I 
am bound to say that I should be sorry 
to see it adopted within the next two or 
three years, and for this reason: I, as 
Chief Secretary, have been responsible 
for a considerable share in the framing 
of this Measure. I am perfectly aware 
that the success of the Measure must de- 
pend, to a considerable extent, on the 
start it receives in its earlier years. At 
the present time I have the honour of 
being President of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has drawn a picture of the relations 
between the Chief Secretary and the 
Local Government Board, which may pos- 
sibly have been true in his time, but 
which, I venture to say, is not true in 
my time. I altogether repudiate the 
suggestion that since I have been Chief 
Secretary I have been merely the nomi- 
nal head of the Local Government Board, 
without any knowledge of what passed 
between the Local Government Board 
and the local bodies over which it has 
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control, or that I have no power of con- 
trol over the action of the Local Govern. 
ment Board. Being responsible, as | 
have said, in a considerable measure for 
the framing of this Bill, I must say that 
I should be very sorry not to remain my- 
self at the head of the Local Government 
Board so long as I am Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in order to start the Bil] 
fairly on its way, to be responsible for 
it should it fail, and to get some credit 
if it succeeds. The right hon. Gentle 
man went on to criticise some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill which, however, in hig 
judgment were not mere details but 
went to the very root of the Bill. He 
said the landlord would, according to the 
plan laid down in the Bill, be relieved in 
the future from all taxation as landlord, 
That, of course, is perfectly true. But I 
am astonished that the right hon. Gentle, 
man should imagine that in this he has 
made a discovery. The policy of the 
Government in this respect is analogous 
to that which was announced nearly a 
year ago by my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and it 
forms the fundamental part of our 
proposals. Well, if the right hon. 
Gentleman says that this question lies at 
the root of the Bill, and if he quarrels 
with the particular provision referred to, 
is he prepared to vppose the Bill? What 
is the use, then, of saying that this pro- 
posal lies at the very root of the Bill! 
This is, undoubtedly, a provision of great 
importance. We have undertaken to 
bring in a Bill by which certain dangers 
which we have always foreseen in con- 
nection with a scheme of local govern- 
ment for Ireland would be avoided; and 
we saw our way to securing that end by 
uniting with our local government pro- 
posals these proposals for changing the 
incidence of the rates, and at the same 
time relieving the agricultural rates by 
means of a grant from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Then the right hon. Gentle 
man brings another criticism against the 
financial proposals of the Bill. He says 
the whole of the cess will in future fall 
on the tenant. [Mr. J. Morey: The 
whole of the rate.] He says that the 
whole of the rate will in future fall on 
the tenant—that part of the rate which 
represents the cess, and out of which 
roads are constructed—and that that will 
improve the value of the land, but that 
that improvement will not be taken into 
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consideration by the Commissioners in 
fixing the rent (I think I am accurately 
stating the right hon. Gentleman’s point), 
and that, he says, will be a great unfair- 
ness. Now, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument, in the first place, depends 
entirely on the assumption that rates 
will rise. If, on the contrary, rates fall, 
the whole gain would go to the occupier, 
and, of course, it is a necessary corollary 
of that, that if rates were to rise, that 
rise would fall on the occupier also. But 
Isee nothing unjust in that, even if you 
assume that in all probability rates will 
rise. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: May I interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman for a moment? My 
point was this: that this is a roundabout 
way of reproducing that rental on the 
tenants’ own improvements, which it has 
‘been the aim of all Land Acts, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s included, to put an end 
to. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken. He 
confined his argument entirely to the 
works which are provided for at present 
out of the cess. That does not include 
what are called in the Bill “excluded 
rates.” They are those rates which in 
general may be said to confer an im- 
proved value on the property; and we 
have separated them from the poor rate 
and the county cess. We do not direct 
in the Bill that they should be subject to 
the same provisions as regards the fixing 
of rent by the Commissioners. But it 
must be obvious to the House that if our 
fundamental policy is, as far as possible, 
to relieve the landlord from the payment 
of local taxes in future, we could not have 
adopted any other plan than that which 
we have adopted ; and the result of our 
proposals will be—and it seems to me a 
perfectly equitable one—that those who 
have the power of voting expenditure will 
also have to pay the rates. If they can 
make economics they will gain by those 
economies ; if they are extravagant they 
will have to suffer for their extravagance. 
I may also remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that to some extent the system 
which he condemns as unfair exists in 
England also, where the rates are paid 
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by the tenant. Of course, it is true that 
when rents come to be refixed, the tenant 
will be able to throw some portion, per- 
haps the whole, of the burden on the 
landlord; but, in the meantime, he will 
have to bear these rates himself, although 
the value of the tenancy may be in- 
creased. Now, Sir, I pass from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I turn to the general course of the dis- 
cussion. The Government certainly have 
no cause to complain either of the tone 
or of the matter of the Debate which has 
taken place. With the exception of the 
hon. Member for the South Molton Divi- 
sion, who moved the Amendment, and 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded it, 
there has hardly been any difference of 
opinion in the House as to the general 
principle of the Bill. The hon. Member 
for East Mayo made a long speech criti- 
cising a number of details in the Bill, and 
I hope that on the present occasion I may 
be excused from answering him point by 
point, because his criticisms lasted for 
quite an hour, and it would take me as 
long to reply to them; but there is one 
matter to which I should like to refer, 
and which may, perhaps, be regarded as 
something more than a mere detail. It 
is the question of safeguards. During the 
First Reading of the Bill I stated that we 
had provided safeguards, against the 
dangers foreseen in 1892, of a more satis- 
factory kind than those contained in the 
Bill of that year. What were the dangers 
which my right hon. Friend, in intro- 
ducing the Bill of 1892, foresaw might 
occur, and what are the dangers which 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Armagh, and, I presume also, 
the right hon. Member for Dublin Uni. 
versity, foresee now? They are that the 
minority will be oppressed by the majo- 
rity, and that oppression they anticipate 
will take the form of financial oppression. 
I do not see, indeed, in what other way it 
would be in the power of county or dis- 
trict councils to oppress the minority, 
except by ruining them by means of ex- 
cessive taxation. In the Bill of 1892 
these dangers were guarded against by a 
variety of proposals, some of which by no 
means found favour with the House, and 
which, I need hardly say, have not been 
recommended by my right hon. Friend 
to-night ; but there were also two other 
safeguards in the Bill which have been 
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numerous resolutions of grand juries in 
Ireland, and which have also been men- 
tioned to-night. Those safeguards are 
the establishment of a Joint Committee 
to control new expenditure, and some sys- 
tem of representation of minorities. Now, 
we have not inserted either of these pro- 
visions in our Bill, and the reason is that 
we believe ourselves to have found other 
safeguards which are certainly quite as 
effectual for the purpose in view, and also 
less irritating. The nature of these safe- 
guards is, of course, well known to the 
House, and, as I mentioned them - in 
introducing the Bill, I need not explain 
them again. But what I wish to point 
out is this: the minority who my right 
hon. Friend considered in 1892 especially 
required protection was the landlords, 
not merely the large cesspayers, but the 
landlords as such. I do not think any- 
body will deny that in our Bill we have 
thoroughly and fully protected the land- 
lords, and, therefore, those who complain 
that our safeguards are insufficient, no 
longer profess they are insufficient for the 
protection of the landlords, but that they 
are insufficient for the protection of the 
large cesspayers. But I would point out 
that in passing from the landlords 
to the large cesspayers, on the analogy 
of the Joint Committee in Scotland, my 
hon. and gallant Friend is cutting the 
ground away from himself. In Scotland 
rates are divided between landlord and 
occupier, and it was in order to protect 
the landlord as such that the Joint Com- 
mittee was established in Scotland. The 
moment the landlords as such no longer 
require protection, the only persons re- 
quiring protection are the large cess 
payers, and the analogy of the Scotch 
Joint Committee falls to the ground. I 
am not prepared to admit that the large 
cesspayers as such form in any proper 
sense a class by themselves or that they 
require as a class special protection. I 
do admit quite frankly that there might 
be a danger that the very small cess- 
payers may find it to their advantage 
to press for the carrying out of public 
works, especially of roads, which would 
bring them in more in the form of 
wages than they would have to pay for 
cess, and that is a danger which will 
have to be guarded against, but have we 
not fully guarded against it? Does not 
that provision in the Bill, which pro- 
vides that the Council shall not sanction 
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expenditure upon roads, exceeding by 
more than one-fourth the amount spent 
in any year, amply protect the large cess. 
payer? It does not appear to me that 
the Scotch system affords any true 
analogy at all. Then there remains the 
question of minority representation. 
Minority representation by means of the 
cumulative vote was also one of the safe. 
guards in the Bill of 1892, but my right 
hon. Friend, in his opening speech, 
expressly explained that he did not 
regard the provision as affording any real 
protection to minorities; he admitted 
that it was no protection, but still he 
thought it desirable that as far as pos 
sible the minorities should be enabled to 
make their voices heard on the new 
councils. I entirely agree that it would 
be desirable, and is desirable, that the 
voice of the minority should be heard on 
the county council and especially that 
the voice of that class from which the 
grand jury are now drawn should be 
heard and should be able to make their 
influence felt. But I am afraid I have 
not the same confidence in the effect of 
minority representation that some of my 
hon. Friends on this side of the House 
have. On this point I am in substantial 
agreement with the views of my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Down. 
What I feel about it is this: if you 
establish minority representation, it may 
be that at first—I think only at first—you 
would get upon your council a larger 
number of men representing the class 
from which grand jurors are drawn than 
you would under the system adopted by 
the Bill. I doubt whether that state of 
things would continue, and what I fear 
about it is this: that, if you establish 
minority representation, you can only do 
so by admitting that there is a minority 
that requires special protection, and I 
am anxious as far as possible to obliterate 
and do away with all class distinctions. 
I wish no longer to keep up, so far as 
local government is concerned, anything 
that emphasises the distinction between 
landlords and tenants, between large and 
small cesspayers. My own belief is that 
if you succeed by a system of minority 
representation in getting a larger pro 
portion of the landed gentry of Ireland on 
these councils you would do so with the 
accompanying disadvantage that those 
who by this means secure seats on the 
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councils will not have the influence on 
the councils they would otherwise pos- 
sess. [Mr. TrmorHy Hearty: Do you insist 
on single-member districts?]. We have 
introduced the principle of single-mem- 
ber districts in the Bill, but if we were 
strongly pressed to introduce two-member 
districts instead, I admit the suggestion 
would be worthy of consideration. As 
at present advised, I must confess that 
I am not in favour of it, for this reason. 
The argument is, that if you have two- 
member constituencies you might leave 
the Nationalist representatives where 
they are, and have grand jury repre- 
sentatives side by side with them. That 
I understand to be the argument. Well, 
that might, to some extent, be the case, 
but the advantage could only be 
obtained by doubling the number on 
the council. As we take the Parliamen- 
tary electoral divisions as the unit of 
District Council constituencies, the result 
would be that your District Council 
would consist of about 40 members. That 
is rather a large number for a District 
Council ; I think that 20 would form a 
very much more workable council. It 
is on that ground, and practically on 
that ground alone, that I feel inclined 
to view with some disfavour the proposal 
of two-member constituencies. Sir, I 
ventured, in introducing this Bill, to 
make an appeal to grand jurors to meet 
the new system about to be established, 
not in any spirit of—I was going to say 
sulkiness, but perhaps that is too strong 
a term to use—but to throw themselves 
cheerfully into the new system, doing 
their best to get elected, as my belief is 
many of them would be, on the new 
councils. I have been reproached with 
having addressed that appeal to the 
wrong quarter, and told that I should 
have addressed the appeal, not to the 
Party represented by my hon. Friends 
on this side, but to the Party represented 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. If I should 
have addressed an appeal to them I do so 
now, and I hope that those who represent 
the popular Party, if I may call it so, 
on the District Councils and on the 
Boards of Guardians will be prepared to 
Welcome to the new councils the assis- 
tance and help of those who have hitherto 
carried on county administration in Ire 
land. But I think the appeal I made 
was not in vain, and I do not think I 
addressed it to the wrong quarter. If a 
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constituency is to be won it must be 
wooed, and, as every Member of this 
House knows, wooing a constituency 
does involve a great deal that is not 
always pleasant. It is certainly labori- 
ous, and it involves the sacrifice of a 
certain amount of leisure and comfort. 
No doubt it is the greater sacrifice for 
those into whose lap the ripe fruit has 
hitherto fallen with no exertion of their 
own. I have been upbraided, not, I am 
glad to say, to-night, but in some 
Unionist papers, with having added in- 
sult to injury, the injury being in depriv- 
ing a class of privileges they have 
hitherto enjoyed, and the insult being in 
advising them to seek election when they 
would surely be rejected. I think I need 
hardly tell the House that either insult 
or injury was far from my mind when I 
made that appeal. I made it in all good 
faith. I appealed to the patriotism of 
the landlords, and I do not see how an 
appeal to patriotism can be looked upon 
as an insult. It may have been super- 
fluous, and if it was superfluous, so much 
the better; but, superfluous or not, Tf 
rejoice to see that it has been responded 
to in many quarters, and if the educated 
and leisured classes of Ireland are pre 
pared to take their part in the new 
system in the spirit of the resolutions 
which have reached me from many parts 
of Ireland, if they are determined to 
take their chances at the polls, and to 
persevere, although their efforts may not 
be successful at first, then I repeat the 
conviction I have already expressed— 
that they do hold the future in their own 
hands, and that the gain to themselves 
and to the country from the mutual con- 
fidence and goodwill among all classes 
that will be the result of this action on 
their part will be far greater than any- 
thing they can possibly lose from the 
deprivation of their privileges by any 
provisions of this Bill. 


*Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I do not 
intend to detain the House with any 
prolonged criticism of this Bill, The 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary was the inevitable reply 
to be expected from a British Minister 
to the remarkable pronouncement made 
earlier in the evening by the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford. I am 
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glad the hon. Member is in his place, for 
I listened to that speech with consider- 
able astonishment. If he will allow me 
to say so it is a speech which ought to 
have been delivered by a landlord sitting 
on the Ministerial Benches, instead of 
coming from an Irish Nationalist sitting 
on these Benches. I also find fault 
with the spirit which marked that re 
markable pronouncement. - It was a 
spirit more worthy of a half-emancipated 
slave, accepting doles of justice as a 
beggar accepts alms, than the speech of 
an Irish Nationalist. Sir, I give no 
thanks to the Irish Government for this 
lame and halting and dishonest Measure. 
There is one principle in it only which 
appeals to my approval, and that is the 
principle of county government, but 
beyond that I find nothing within the 
four corners of the Bill to which I can 
give any hearty support. The hon. and 
learned Member, as is his wont in this 
House, began by sneering at my hon. 
Friend the Member for East Mayo for 
some peculiarity of which he alleged the 
hon. Member was guilty. I wish to say 
to him without offence that he has been 
in the habit of appealing to and receiv- 
ing the plaudits of the enemies of Hoine 
Rule whenever he rises in this House 
by his attacks on the one Party in Ire- 
land which, with all its faults, is really 
entitled to the thanks of the Irish people 
for this Bill. I say that thanks are not 
due to the enemies of Home Rule, but 
to those who, by offering the Irish people 
« Measure of national government, which 
included the county government, have 
compelled their political opponents to 
bring forward this Measure. The hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh, 
to whom we are always delighted to 
listen in this House, made what I think 
was a despairing speech. I think he 
has “fought his last ditch” in this 
House against Home Rule by his accept- 
ance, in a grudging spirit, of this 
Measure, which is now before the House. 
He said in his speech that the National- 
ists of Ireland had made no loud demand 
for this particular Measure, and in a sense 
he was right. The representatives of 
the mass of the Irish people have 
demanded what they were justified in 
demanding, and what would be a more 
natural and logical demand to make, 
namely, that there should be a central 
national government of Ireland from 
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which might proceed, as was the 
case in this country, the subsidiary 
government of County Councils, which 
are now to be created by this Bill, 
I feel certain that before long we 
shall have the hon. and _ gallant 
Member going a .step forward in the 
direction of our demands and desires, 
He has shown now by his attitude that 
the class which he represents can be got 
to agree to what may be called Rural 
Home Rule for Ireland on a cash basis; 
that is, given a certain sum as a bribe to 
the class to which he belongs, they will 
agree to County Councils. It only now 
remains for some courageous English 
Minister to come forward and offer the 
Irish landlords enough money, and they 
will come to this House and accept the 
Home Rule Bill in that spirit. 
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CotonsL SAUNDERSON: May I 
remind the hon. Member that Mr, 
Gladstone offered that bribe, and we 


refused it? 


*Mr. DAVITT: That was 12 years ago, 
Many things have happened since then. 
We have heard speeches in this House 
to-night about confidence in the Irish 
people—about a belief that the majority 
would not oppress the minority—but we 
did not listen to sentiments of that kind 
from the landlords of Ireland when the 
Bill of 1886 was under discussion. 
I do not intend to go over the line of 
criticism which was followed to-night by 
my hon. Friend beside me, with refer- 
ence to this Bill. I agree with a good 
deal that has been said by the hon. 
Member behind me, but these criticisms 
will be more in order when we get into 
Committee. But, Sir, before we reach 
that stage I must. be allowed, as an Irish 
Member representing a division of Mayo, 
to register my strongest possible protest 
against the financial part of this Bill. 
I take exception entirely to the proposal 
to give to the landlords of Ireland, as a 
bribe for accepting this Measure, an 
annual subsidy of something _ like 
£400,000. This Bill may be called a 
Measure for increasing the incomes and 
Cecreasing the burdens of the Irish sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
want to know—no case has been made 
out by the Chief Secretary upon this 
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point—I want to know on what ground 
of justice, or equity, or fairness the 
artisans, the cotters, and the farmers of 
Ireland, aye, and the workers of Great 
Britain, are called upon to pay every 
year for all time this enormous sum to 
the class represented by the hon. and 
gallant Member, simply because a miser- 
able instalment of justice is offered +o 
the people of Ireland. [Mr. J. E. Rep- 
yond: Will you vote against the Bill ?] 
If the hon. and learned Member 
will go to the other side of the 
House, where I think he ought to sit 
and address that question to me, I will 
answer it. I have said already that I 
support only the principle of this Bill. 
I shall vote against every part of the 
fnancial proposals. [Mr. J. E. Rep- 
yond: That is the principle of the Bill.] 
I beg pardon; that is not the 
principle of the Bill. The principle 
of the Bill is not bribery, but 
county government, and I am not pre- 
pared to buy even an instalment of 
liberty by a bribe. Those who buy may 
be induced to sell. That class which the 
hon. and learned Member has invited 
to-night to accept this money—the land- 
lords of Ireland—are the very class who 
sold the Irish Parliament a hundred 
years ago for so much money, and they 
would sell the County Councils to any 
English Party that would give them their 
price. I say the landowners of Ireland 
are not entitled to one penny of this 
money. They have not suffered to any- 
thing like the extent that the English 
landowners suffered, in consequence of 
agricultural distress. That can be 
proved abundantly by reference to the 
abatement that has been made in Ire 
land and in Great Britain respectively in 
the valuation of those in the occupation 
of land under Schedule B in the last 15 
years. Then again I want to know, 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford, what the Irish landlords as 
a class have done for Ireland, for its 
people, for their moral, or material, or 
educational advancement, that they 
should receive this enormous sum of 
money from the working classes of Ire- 
land or of Great Britain? If he can 
make out a case for them, if he can show 
me that they are entitled in justice, or 
even in gratitude, to any of this money, I 
would willingly join in giving it, but I 
fail to find any justification of that kind 
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for the claim put forward by the land- 
lords of Ireland. Under the financial 
clauses of this Bill the landlords are to 
be relieved of half the poor rate. I 
believe I am understating the case when 
I say that the average poor rate in Ire 
land over the whole country would be 
ls. 6d. in the pound; in some cases in 
the west and in the south it is 3s., 4s, 
or 5s. Even if it is as low all over Ire. 
land as the hon. Member says, £100 of 
rental in the future will bring relief to 
the landlord of something like £2 or £3 
a year. £1,000 rental will bring relief 
amounting to about £30. I find that 
the Marquess of Clanricarde, whose 
valuation amounts to about £20,000, will 
be entitled to, and will receive from the 
generous bounty of the Member for 
Waterford, £600 a year for the 
remainder of his existence. I cannot 
congratulate the hon. and _ learned 
Member upon his generosity in that 
respect. Take the Duke of Devonshire 
whose property in Ireland is valued at 
something like £30,000 a vear. He is 
a Member of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Under this Bill he will receive an addi- 
tion to his income of about £1,200 a 
year. So, right through the landowning 
class, the supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government, you will find that they will 
receive from the people of Ireland, and 
from the people of this country, money to 
which they are not entitled. Now, I 
would respectfully submit that the hon. 
Member for Waterford and his friends 
on the Ministerial Benches, if they wish 
to distribute this money in a way that 
will really be beneficial to Ireland, to its 
material interests, and its future wel- 
fare, should adopt a different method. 
Instead of giving this £400,000 a year 
to the Irish landlords they might have 
arranged to give £100,000 of it to the 
Congested Districts Board. They might 
have given another £100,000 to the sup- 
port of technical education in Ireland, 
and they might have given another 
£100,000 to the relief of those towns 
and cities in Ireland, one of which is 
represented by the hon. Member, which 
will get no relief whatever in the rates 
under this Bill; and the fourth £100,000 
might, I think, have been given, with the 
approval of the whole of the workers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, towards the 
better housing of the working classes in 
that unfortunate country. I venture to 
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say that if this money had been distri- 
buted in that way under this Bill, it 
would be more in consonance with what 
is right, and with what the country is 
entitled to. [Mr. J. E. Repmonp: What 
is this to do with the Bill; what 
is the hon. Member dealing with?] Iam 
dealing with the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member who has poured bucket- 
fuls of benedictions upon this Bill, and 
whose pronouncement will be carefully 
studied in the House of Lords. [Mr. 
J. E. Repmonp: I hope it will.] He will 
find that when the Bill goes into that 
assembly they will retain the cash for the 
hon. Member’s Irish landlord friends, 
while they will whittle down the Bill as 
much as they can so far as regards its 
other provisions. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I did not in- 
tend to take any part in this Debate, but 
the speech that has just been made I think 
calls for some remarks from me. It is 
some seven years since the split took 
place in the Irish Party, and in that time 
it has been my duty to be in constant 
conflict with the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Waterford, for which I have 
been continuously assailed by hon. 
Gentlemen who have declared themselves 
opposed to anything in the nature of 
dissension or conflict. But this is the 
first time in my recollection when the 
British House of Commons has been 
favoured with an attack by one Irish Mem- 
ber upon another in relation to a matter 
of this kind. I desire to ask the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, if his views are 
so strong in regard to this Measure and 
with regard to the support which it gives 
to the landlord class, why did not he 
vote a couple of hours ago for the hon. 
Gentleman for South Molton? That gave 
him his opportunity. The hon. Member 
for South Molton had the courage of his 
convictions. He put down an Amend- 
ment, declaring in express terms the un- 
desirability of an Irish landlord getting 
any fraction of this money. If the hon. 
Member for East Mayo has so strong a 
feeling as he declares against Irish land- 
lords receiving anything under this Bill, 
why did he skedaddle out of the House? 
The hon. Gentleman was not found in 
the division lobby, that is all I have to 
Mr. Davitt. 


Local Government 
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say, and as he is a man of strong feeling 
I am sure it was not his dinner that kept 
him away. The hon. Member asks are 
you going to vote for Lord Clanricarde 
getting £500 or £600 a year out of the 
Bill? Suppose it was put the other way. 
Suppose the landlord party said, “Are 
you going to pay half the county cess 
for the tenants; some of these are the 
Maamtrasna murderers, some are in- 
formers, some are moonlighters—are you 
going to vote for the relief of the Maam- 
trasna murderers and to give them half 
the county cess?” As I understand it, 
we are supporting this Bill, not because 
Lord Clanricarde might take some of the 
money, or because A, B, C, or D might 
take some of the money ; we are support- 
ing it as a great measure of peace and 
reform for the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Molton said an hour ago 
if the Irish Party can extract a Bill like 
this from a Tory Government with a 
majority of 140, what might they not 
expect from a Liberal Government with 
a majority of 40? Well, we supported a 
Liberal Government with a majority of 
40 for three years and got nothing out 
of it. 


*Mr. LAMBERT: I beg the hon. Gentle- 
man’s pardon. I said, if they could get 
this Bill from a Tory Government with 
a majority of 140, what will they get 
from a Tory Government with a majority 
of 40? 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY : I do not know, 
I know what the hon. Member for South 
Molton got from a Tory Government ; he 
got the payment of half his agricultural 
rates, and having got that money—my 
money, Irish money—in his pocket, he 
comes here as a bluff British agricul- 
turist to object to a poor Irish hill- 
sider receiving the same relief that he has 
got himself. Now, I would beg to say 
that if there is one thing in politics that 
the Irish people pride themselves in 
above all other things it is in being 
practical. Why did not we get Home 
Rule? Because the House of Lords re 
jected it. We carried it in this House. 
Why did not we carry it elsewhere! 
Because it was necessary that a Measure 
of that kind should be accompanied by 
satisfaction to the gentlemen who com- 
mand what is really the predominant 
partner in the British Constitution. You 
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may object to giving £400,000 a year to 
the landlords, but would anybody in Ire 
land, or in this House, pretend that a Bill 
of this democratic character would pass 
the House of Lords unless it were accom- 
panied by such safeguards as are in this 
pill? The hon. Member calls it bribery. 
If it be bribery, I am willing to pay the 
price. And what are we paying it for! 
We are paying it to get in every town 
in Ireland a democratic constitution ; we 
are paying it in order to give the people 
the power to build artisans’ dwellings in 
the town ; we are paying it to get in the 
counties, instead of jobbing grand jurors, 
honest men applying their own rates ; we 
are paying it to get bodies of guardians 
who will be able to give their labourers 
decent houses and decent plots. And, 
forsooth, I am told that because Lord 
Clanricarde may get £500 a year out of 
it, I am to refuse to Ireland a democratic 
constitution. I decline to do so. I say 
the money is well spent, and, for my 
part, will vote it with the utmost satis- 
faction. I decline to listen to attacks on 
this Bill under the pretence that it is 
not a great and valuable and a useful 
Measure. I say it is everything that we 
have a right to expect from the Govern- 
ment; that they have faithfully fulfilled 
their pledges to the Irish people in re- 
gard to this Bill. There are a number of 
details that we have to consider at the 
proper time, but I will say this: that 
we have got from this Government, from 
the Tory Party, ten thousand times a 
better Bill than ever we could have got 
from the Liberal Party. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


SUPPLY [18rTH MARCH]. 


ee 


Resolutions reported— 


Navy Estimates (1898-9). 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £4,988,000, 
be granted to Her Majesty to defray the 
expenses of wages, etc., to officers, seamen 
and boys, coast guard, and Royal Marines, 
Which will come in course of payment during 
~ ending on the 31st day of March, 
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2. “That a sum, not exceeding £247,700, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the expenses 
of the Admiralty Office, which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1899.” 


3. “That a sum, not exceeding £650,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of works, buildings, and repairs, at home and 
abroad, including the cost of superintendence, 
purchase of sites, grants in aid, and other 
charges connected therewith, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899.” 


Resolutions read a second time. 
First two Resolutions agreed to. 


Third Resolution— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £650,100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of works, buildings, and repairs, at home and 
abroad, including the cost of superintendence, 
purchase of sites, grants in aid, and other 
charges connected therewith, which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1899.” 


Capra D. V. PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
This Vote was discussed in Committee 
last Friday at a very late hour, and was 
scarcely sufficiently discussed. There is 
one item to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House, and that is the 
item under which money is spent for 
dockyards. I wish to ask for further in- 
formation than was given to us on Friday 
as to the amount of money spent in the 
northern part of this island. Year by 
year this matter has been brought for- 
ward by Members on both sides of the 
House from Scotch constituencies, and 
year after year there is the same want 
of attention to their most legitimate de- 
mands. I want to understand how it is 
that there is less money spent on the 
defences of the northern portion of the 
kingdom. 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. J. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): May I ask your 
ruling, Sir, as to whether a discussion on 
the defences of the northern part of the 
island properly arises upon this Vote? 


Mr. SPEAKER: The general subject 
was discussed upon this Vote. 


Caprain PIRIE: May I point out that 
last year this very question of dockyards 
was discussed upon this Vote? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, as 
I understood, was not confining himself 
to dockyards. 

Caprain PIRIE: I wanted to refer, Sir, 
to the very great danger which the 
country runs by the neglect to provide 
proper dock accommodation in the north 
of Scotland. The naval manceuvres have 
proved constantly that there is great 
necessity for the provision of dockyards 
both on the west and the east coast of 
Scotland. Another danger that might be 
felt acutely in time of war is the absence 
of skilled shipwrights available for the 
repair of any of Her Majesty’s vessels 
that might unfortunately come to grief 
along that coast. The defence of the 
Clyde has been constantly brought before 
this House, principally by Members on 
the opposite side of the House. Two 
years ago a deputation waited on the 
First Lord of the Admiralty urging the 
establishment of a dockyard either at 
Greenock or at some place on the Clyde, 
and asking the Admiralty to grant some 
small subsidy. Still, nothing has been 
done. I do not put this before the House 
as a purely Scotch matter. I take a 
more broad and Imperial view of the 
question. I consider the defence of Scot- 
land to be as important, from an Imperial 
point of view, to the safety of the United 
Kingdom as the defence of the English 
coasts. The Convention of Royal Burghs 
in Scotland has frequently called atten- 
tion to this matter, and it is one un- 
doubtedly deserving the immediate atten- 
tion of the Admiralty. I beg to move a 
reduction of the Vote by £100. 


Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out ‘£650,100,’ and 
* £650,000’ —(Captain Pirie J— 


insert 
instead thereof. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: This 
question was raised the other night by 
an hon. Friend of mine behind me, and 
I gave him then the only answer that I 
can give this evening. I do not wish to 
say what it may be necessary for this 
country to do in the future, or where it 
may be necessary for us to provide docks, 
but at the present time the Admiralty has 
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carefully considered the immediate and 
pressing needs of the Fleet, and they do 
not consider that a dockyard in Scotland 
is amongst those most pressing needs, 
There is a great deal of other pressing 
work to be done, and after a careful 
survey of the needs of the Fleet, and the 
strategic necessities on the northern 
coasts of Scotland, we have decided that 
there are other and more urgent matters 
which must have precedence. For these 
reasons I cannot hold out any hope that 
the Government will at an early date be 
willing to find money for a dock on the 
Clyde. 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) : I regret 
to find that this Government, like its 
predecessor, although there are a great 
many Scotchmen included in it, pay no 
heed to the demands of Scotland. Why, 
Sir, we have the iron, we have the skilled 
labour, we have the best facilities for 
building ships and repairing ships, and 
yet we are still without a naval dock in 
Scotland. You have all your eggs in one 
basket—all your docks are in the south 
of England, far away from coal or iron. 
Why is that? Simply because in the 
olden days there was oak there, and when 
your ships were built -of oak they were 
naturally the proper places at which to 
have your shipbuilding yards; but now 
you are building your ships of iron those 
are the worst places you could possibly 
have. At present we have one naval dock- 
yard in Ireland, which, it is true, is not 
worth a very great deal, and we have 
one in Wales, and several in England, 
but there is none in Scotland. 1 had the 
pleasure of introducing this question a 
dozen years ago, and I received very 
strong support from Scotch Members on 
both sides of the House. I am glad to 
hear that a Unionist Scotch Member on 
Friday night brought this matter for- 
ward. It is one that urgently demands 
attention, and it would have received 
attention years ago had it not been that 
Scotch Members are so few that they can 
be treated with contempt. 





Question put— 

“That ‘£650,100’ stand part of the said 
Resolution.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 137 ; Noes 
43. 
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531 Education (Scotland) 


BAIL BILL [H.L.] 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrman or Ways AND Mzans, in 
the Chair. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8S.) : I object. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. Rip- 
LEY, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): I hope 
the hon. Gentleman will not persist in his 
objection. This is a very simple Bill, for 
the purpose of giving magistrates power 
to admit to bail without requiring sure- 
ties in cases where in their opinion it 
will not tend to defeat the ends of jus- 
tice. I hope the hon. Member will not 
object to our taking the Bill now. 


Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman explain why the 
Bill should not apply to Ireland? 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: It cannot, 
because it is merely a Bill to amend an 
English Act. 

Mr. TIMOTHY HEALY: I do not see 
that that isany goodreason. The English 
people, we know, are always in favour of 
liberty—for their own people. They take 
good care to confine their Measure to 
England, and then we are told that it 
would be beyond the scope of the Bill to 
apply it to Ireland. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to reconsider this 
matter. If he will consult with the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland I feel sure he will 
find that there will be no objection to 
extending the operation of the Bill to Ire 
land. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again on Thursday. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) CODE (1898). 

Captain J. SINCLAIR (Forfar): In 
rising to move the Resolution which 
stands in my name I should explain that 
the reason why I venture to bring this 
subject forward at this inconvenient hour 
and in this form is that this is the only 
opportunity we have of again pressing on 
the Government a question which has 
been already twice called to their notice, 
and on each occasion the view which I 
now wish to put before the House has 
been supported by a clear majority of the 
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Scottish Members present. I would just 
recount to the House the position of this 
question. When the Education (Scot. 
land) Act, giving an Aid Grant to Volun- 
tary schools, was passed last year, this 
question was pressed on the Government. 
Again, the other day, when the money 
was voted in a Supplementary Estimate, 
the matter was pressed on the Govern- 
ment, on the ground that the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite, during the Debate 
on the Bill, had given us an undertaking 
that some additional provision should be 
made for the audit of the accounts of 
Voluntary schools. The words used by the 
Lord Advocate, as reported in Hansarp, 
vol. li., p. 678, were these 





“The Lord Advocate said he thought thers 
was a good deal of misunderstanding about the 
matter. He had said that there certainly would 
be an audit, but that he could not bind him- 
self to there being exactly the same regulation 
as was provided in the English Act. He 
thought that under the Bill as it stood they 
had exactly as much power, but he was per- 
fectly willing to insert the words of the English 

ct.” 


As a consequence the words of the Eng- 
lish Act were inserted, and I think a good 
many Members were very greatly asto- 
nished at the attitude which the Lord 
Advocate took on this question on the 
most recent occasion of its being drawn 
to his attention. Surely, after the words 
I have just quoted, we have a right to 
expect that there would be some safe 
guard in respect of audits that did not 
exist before. I do not intend to argue 
on the merits of the question, but twice 
from these Benches it has been urged on 
the Government, supported by a majority 
of Scotch Members, and the Government 
have not seen fit to listen to our request. 
I would only add this in conclusion: it 
does seem to me to be an extraordinary 
thing for those who have the care of 
Scotch education to maintain the present 
system, which is this, that while in the 
public schools there is great and minute 
inspection and audit of accounts, in 
Voluntary schools there is no audit what- 
ever. We do not ask for what is in the 
English system, but we do ask that the 
schools shall all be protected equally, and 
that the interests of the taxpayers shall 
be safeguarded in respect of the expendi- 
ture on the one class of schools just as 
much as in respect of the expenditure on 
the other class. I beg to move the Reso 
lution which stands in my name. 
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533. Education (Scotland) 
Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to with- 
hold her consent from the Education (Scotland) 
Code (1898) until the same shall have been 
amended by the insertion of a provision re- 
quiring, as a condition of a school receiving a 
share of the Aid Grant under the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1897, that the accounts of the 
receipts and expenditure of the school shall be 
annually audited and reported upon by the 
accountant of the Board of Education, in like 
manner as is prescribed by the Education 
(Scotland) Act, 1872, in the case of School 
Board accounts.”—(Captain Sinclair. ) 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GraHaAM Murray, Buteshire): I cannot 
help repeating the remark I made last 
year—that there does seem to be a great 
deal of misunderstanding in the mind of 
the hon. and gallant Member as regards 
this matter. I, of course, perfectly under- 
stand his motive, which is that there 
should be, according to his view, a clause 
in the Code which should prescribe for 
the accounts of Voluntary schools the 
same audit as is prescribed by Statute 
for the accounts of Board schools— 
namely, an audit by the accountant of 
the Education Department. But where 
the misunderstanding comes in is this: 
the hon. and gallant Member said a 
moment ago that there was no audit of 
Voluntary schools. [Captain Srxciair: 
No Scotch audit.] The hon. and gallant 
Member said there was no audit of 
Voluntary schools. 


Caprain SINCLAIR: If I interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman, it is because 
I desire that this question should be 
argued on its merits. If I made that 
statement, I apologise. I am only anxious 
that what is right should be done, and 
that the House should express an opinion 
as to what is right. 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: However, 
quite apart from what the hon. Gentle- 
man said, the point is whether there is 
an audit of the accounts of Voluntary 
schools. I hold in my hands a form 
which has to be filled up by the managers 
ofevery Voluntary school in Scotland that 
gets a portion of the Government grant 
ora portion of the special Aid Grant of 
last year. There are many questions 
which have to be answered with which I 
need not now bother the House, but on 
pages 2 and 3 there is a statement of 
accounts, drawn up in the form of a 
charge and discharge sheet, the one side 
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being income and the other expenditure. 
The income side covers various heads— 
grants, endowments, voluntary contribu- 
tions, collections in churches’ or 
chapels, school fees paid by scholars 
and paid for pauper children, amount re- 
ceived for books and other articles sold 
to children, and income from various 
other sources. Then on the discharge 
side there is the expenditure: first of 
all the salaries of teachers, assistants, 
pupil teachers, and so on, books, appara- 
tus, and stationery, fuel, light, and clean- 
ing, replacement of furniture, rent, rates, 
taxes, prizes, and so on. And then 
appended to the accounts are these two 
certificates. First of all— 

“T hereby certify that, according to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, the foregoing is a 
true and complete account of the sums actually 
received and actually spent on account of the 
above school, in the year ended . . . andI 
further certify that no paid officer of the school 
is included among its contributors, or the con- 
tributors to any fund out of which the school 
is supported, and that no part of the amount 
returned as school pence has been contributed 
by the general funds of the school, or has been 
returned to the children without being ac- 
counted for under No. 7 as a payment.” 


That certificate has to be signed by the 
Treasurer. Then appended to the 
accounts there is also this certificate— 
“T hereby certify that the foregoing account 
is correctly abstracted from the cash-book of 
the school, which has been examined by me 
with the vouchers and school registers, and 
found to be correct.” 
That has to be signed by the auditor. 
Now observe what these certificates do. 
They show—if they are true, of course— 
first of all, the whole of the income and 
the expenditure, and then, further, they 
particularly certify that no paid officer 
of the school is included among its con- 
tributors ; that is to say, in other words, 
that you should not have a teacher taking, 
ex facie, a larger salary than he is 
entitled to and then returning the money 
by way of contribution. So that these 
certificates cover the whole ambit of the 
inquiry as to whether these sums that 
have been obtained by the grant have 
been actually expended in education, and 
for that purpose the accounts have to be 
audited by somebody or other. [Captain 
Sivctar: By whom?] Of course, it 
depends on the circumstances of different 
places ; it may be.a chartered accountant, 
or a banker, or any gentleman of 
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position. But, first of all, let me observe; English schools where the particular 


this on the merits. Why is not that 
enough? If there were the slightest idea 
that the Voluntary schools—which, of 
course, practically means the Roman 
Catholic schools in Scotland—were in any 
way misappropriating the money, it 
might be necessary to have a_ further 
audit than this, but there is no reason 
for any suggestion of that kind. Conse- 
quently, we do precisely what is done in 
England. Hon. Members seem to think 
that in England there is a Departmental 
audit of Voluntary schools. There is 
nothing of the kind. There is a Depart- 
mental audit of the Board school accounts 
in England, just as there is a Depart- 
mental audit of the Board school accounts 
in Scotland ; and why? Not for this pur- 
pose, to see whether the grant has been 
earned, because, as a matter of fact, the 
question whether the grant has been pro- 
perly earned and spent is less audited in 
the case of Board schools than in the case 
of Voluntary schools; but there is this 
audit in order to see whether the rate- 
payers’ money is being properly expended 
on the objects for which, by law, it 
should be expended. Of course, when 
you charge the ratepayers, you have a 
right to see that their money is properly 
expended ; but the Education Department 
cannot exercise exactly the same rights 
over Voluntary schools, because their 
funds do not come out of the ratepayers’ 
pockets. All the Department has to see 
is whether the Voluntary schools are pro- 
perly earning their grant, and whether 
the money is being spent for the purpose 
of education. And, so far as the Eng- 
lish practice is concerned, I hold in my 
hand the Minute which followed the 
Voluntary Schools Act of last year, dated 
the 15th June, 1897. It is this— 

“Their Lordships, having had under con- 
sideration the Voluntary Schools Act, 1897, sec. 
1, sub-sec. 6, Resolved—The accounts of the 
receipts and expenditure of every school re- 
ceiving a share of the Aid Grant shall be 
annually audited ”— 


not by the Government Auditor, but— 


“by a member of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, or of the Society of Accountants 
and Auditors, or by a banker or bank manager, 
or in cases where no person so qualified is 
available, by some person specially approved 
by the Department.” 


I am informed by my right hon. Friend 
the Vice-President of the Council that 
there are many instances in the case of 


Mr. Graham Murray. 





auditor does not happen to be a member 
of the Society of Accountants and Audi- 
tors, or a chartered accountant ; but that 
is neither here nor there. The point that 
is put before the House by the hon. and 
gallant Member is whether the audit 
shall be conducted by a Departmental 
auditor. That is not the plan adopted in 
England; why should it be adopted in 
Scotland! As a matter of fact, there is 
no reason to suppose that the money is 
being in any way malapplied, and the 
Department do not take the certificate 
of a person who is not in their opinion 
perfectly competent. Accordingly, I 
think the House will see that, really, to 
introduce the new provision which the 
hon. Member wishes into the Code would 
be to impose a very unnecessary burden 
on the Voluntary schools, and would be 
to do that in Scotland which is not, as a 
matter of fact, done in England. 


Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, §.): I 
do not think that the explanation given 
by the Lord Advocate will content those 
hon. Members who have been pressing 
for two years that there should be a 
definite system of audit which will be 
satisfactory to the taxpayers of Scotland, 
because, after all, the taxpayers have as 
much right to be considered in this 
matter as the ratepayers. The explana- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman has 
just given is the first we have had from 
him, because on the previous occasion he 
contented himself with a mere reference 
to the inspectors. It comes to this, as I 
gather—that there is a _balance-sheet 
prepared, showing the receipts and ex- 
penditure of Voluntary schools, and in 
addition to that there is a certificate that 
the balance-sheet is in conformity with 
the cash book; but that is not an audit 
in the exact sense of the term. 


*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The right 
hon. Gentleman omitted to notice these 
words in the certificate— 

“Which [cash-book] has been examined by 
me with the vouchers and school registers and 
found to be correct.” 

Mr. BRYCE: I had not caught that, 
and of course that makes some differ- 
ence; but there remains the other point 
—namely, that there is nothing to show 
that this scrutiny of the vouchers is done 
by a person of special knowledge, com- 
petent and accustomed to deal with 
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accounts. That is the main point that 
my hon. Friend has raised. As I under- 
stand it, although he has put his Motion 
in the form of a demand for an audit by 
the Departmental accountant, he does 
not insist upon that. He desires merely 
to have some security that the audit 
shall be by some person competent to 
deal with accounts. That is secured, if I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman cor- 
rectly, by the practice in the case of 
English schools. All the English reguls- 
tions read out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man point to there being a demand for 
a thoroughly competent person, and it 
is only, as I gather, in some very special 
and exceptional case that now and then 
that may be dispensed with. My hon. 
and gallant Friend behind me asks for 
an assurance that the audit shall be done 
by a man acquainted with accounts. We 
have not yet had that assurance, and 
apparently we are not going to get it. 
Having regard to the unsatisfactory 
nature of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
answer, I would remind the House that 
in the course of the Debate last year on 
the Education (Scotland) Bill this ques- 
tion was brought forward by my _ hon. 
Friend by way of an Amendment to 
Clause 2, and after some discussion the 
Lord Advocate made the statement which 
has been read out by my hon. and gai- 
lant Friend, and thereupon my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Stirling 
Burghs appealed to my hon. and gallant 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment. 
That was done, and then the Lord Advo- 
cate himself immediately moved to insert 
the words of the English Acts, which are 
as follows— 

“The Code may require as a condition of a 
school receiving a share of the Aid Grant, tnat 
the accounts and receipts of the expenditure 
of the school may be annually audited in 
accordance with the regulations of the Depart- 
ment — 

And that was adopted. Now the inser- 
tion of that clause was clearly intended 
to be in addition to what was proposed ; 
instead of chat, the position, as we have 
heard from the Lord Advocate to-night, is 
exactly as it was before, and therefore the 
understanding to which the right hon. 
Gentleman assented has not been carried 
out. Of course, the word “may” has a 
different effect from that of the word 
“shall,” and so long as there is no 
peremptory direction in the Code there 
is no satisfactory assurance that there 
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will be a proper audit. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I think my hon. and gallant 
Friend is justified in calling for a per- 
formance of the promise made last year 
by the Lord Advocate, that provision 
should be made for an effective audit. 
This is not asked in any spirit of hostility 
to Voluntary schools. On the contrary, 
we believe that nothing will do more to 
promote the confidence of the people in 
Voluntary schools than that they should 
submit themselves to a professional 
audit of the character which my hon. and 
gallant Friend asks. I certainly think 
that, without an assurance that such a 
provision will be made, my hon. and 
gallant Friend is justified in pressing his 
Motion to a Division. 


*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
I agree with the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite that the audit of school 
accounts in Scotland should be made a 
real one. The common practice both in 
Scotland and in England for years past 
has been for the managers of Voluntary 
schools to call in some friend of their 
own, who in many cases has no 
special familiarity with school  ac- 
counts, who desires, no doubt, to 
give a straightforward and honest certifi. 
cate, but who, from his want of know- 
ledge, is quite incapable very often of 
doing that. The English code this year 
demands that the auditor shall be a man 
familiar with bookkeeping and accounts. 
It requires that he should be a chartered 
accountant, or a member of the Society 
of Accountants and Auditors, or a banker, 
or a bank manager, or some other person 
specially recognised by the Department 
as qualified to audit school accounts ; and 
I venture to believe that it would fully 
meet the demands of the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite, and others specially 
interested in Scottish schools, if the Lord 
Advocate would promise that the system 
this year adopted in connection with 
English Voiuntary schools should be ex- 
tended to Scotland next year. There js 
really no reason why that should not be 
done. It was evidently the intention of 
the Government when the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill was passing through this 
House last year. It would not entail 
any cost; it is perfectly fair. No 
managers of English schools have repre- 
sented that it works badly. I believe it 
would be cordially welcomed by all school 
managers who keep honest accounts ; 
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indeed, it would free them from a large | imagine, lead to the withdrawal of this 
amount of suspicion which now falls upon Resolution, and to a better system of 


them. 


I cannot see why the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department should offer any oppo- 
sition to the proposal. An assurance to- 
night that the change will be fairly con- | 


sidered during the next year would, 1 | 143. 
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Voluntary schools. 
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House adjourned at 12.55 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 22nd March 1898. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at Twenty minutes 
past Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


_ 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH: My Lords, 
this Bill, the Second Reading of which 
I now move, is one which is made neces- 
sary by the Irish Local Government Bill, 
which will come up to your Lordships in 
due course. It is a Bill which should pass 
through Parliament as soon as possible, 
as it is necessary to make rules for carry- 
ing out registration before local govern- 
ment can be established, and it is in- 
tended to issue the precepts with regard 
to these different rules by the Ist 
June. [ will ask your Lordships to note 
that this Bill in no way prejudges the 
dectorate which will elect the local go- 
vernment in Ireland. It merely provides 
the machinery whereby the persons whom 
the electors may decide upon will be 
elected when the time comes. The first 
tlauss provides that the lists of Parlia- 
mentary electors in Ireland shall be made 
up from poor-law electorai divisions, in- 
stead of from Parliamentary polling dis- 
tricts; and I would say no more about 
that, my Lords, except to note that 
under the Local Government Act, as 
introduced in another place, the poor- 
law electoral divisions will be the unit 
upon which the whole of the registration 
of the country will be based. Then it 
provides that a supplementary list shall 
be prepared in addition to the Parlia- 
mentary register, and on this supple- 
mentary list will appear the names of 
the peers and women who are to be the 
voters, in addition to the Parliamentary 
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voters, to elect the members of the local 
government in Ireland. It is provided 
in one sub-section that such ent 
on the supplementary list shall not of 
itself confer any right to vote; Lut that, 
my Lords, is merely a protective proviso 
to indicate that this Registration Bill 
in no way confers any right to vote, 
which will, of course, be provided by the 
Local Government Bill. Sub-section 3 
deals with the fact that at the present 
moment any alteration of a poor law 
electoral division made by the Local 
Government Board has to be an altera- 
tion made for all purposes, but it is not 
intended to alter the poor-law electoral 
division as a rating area until the Local 
Government Act comes into force. This 
Bill merely deals with the question of 
providing the electoral machinery. Sub- 
section 4 provides that any additional 
expense beyond what is now provided 
out of the Consolidated Fund shall be 
raised upon the country as a whole, and 
sub-section 5 provides that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Council may make the rules 
for carrying out the registration 
machinery. I do not think, my Lords, 
that there is anything else to be said 
with regard to this Bill, which I believe 
passed through another place with very 
little comment being made upon it. I 
beg to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill. 


Viscount CLIFDEN: My Lords, if I 
thought there would be anyone to go 
into the lobby with me I should be de 
lighted to divide against this Bill for two 
reasons. The first reason is that this 
Bill is part and parcel of the last Act of 
destruction which is passing through 
another place, and the other reason is 
that it gives votes to women, which is a 
most pernicious practice. The principle 
of giving votes to women in Ireland 
is—— 


Tua Eart or DENBIGH: May I in- 
terrupt the noble Viscount, and point out 
that this Bill does not give any votes to 
women? It is expressly provided in the 
clauses that the entering of the names on 
the supplementary list does not confer 
any right to vote. This right will be 
given by the Local Government Bill. 


Viscount CLIFDEN : Then do I under- 
stand that women are not to have votes? 
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Tus Eart or DENBIGH: Not under 
this Bill. 


Viscount CLIFDEN: What I protest 
against is that women should have votes 
at all, and I think the noble Earl’s 
objection to what I said is somewhat 
captious. I object to women having 
votes anywhere, especially in Ireland, 
because a vote given to a woman in 
Ireland is a vote in the priest’s pocket. 
I do not think that is a good thing for 
Ireland. They are going to have their 
own way a great deal more than is good 
for the country, and if I thought anybody 
would come into the Lobby with me I 
would divide against the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


WEST AFRICA. 

Viscount CLIFDEN: My Lords, I beg 
to ask the Lord President of the Council 
whether Her Majesty’s Government agree 
that Boussa and Nikki, with surrounding 
territory, are under our protection; 
whether the above-mentioned places, 
amongst others, have been occupied by 
France, and for how long; and whether, 
if so, any protest has been made by Her 
Majesty’s Government; whether any 
native chief has appealed to us for pro- 
tection against the French; whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to leave the French in possession 
of these territories ; whether Lieutenant 
Bretonnet (or his companions), who is 
said to have occupied Boussa, has sold 
some of the inhabitants as slaves? I 
have only a few words to say as to my 
reason for putting these Questions, which, 
I have no doubt, will receive the usual 
satisfactory answers from the Front 
Bench. Last year—I will not trouble 
your Lordships to go further back than 
that—we were put off every day when 
we wanted to know what was going on 
in the East by the one statement that 
we must not disturb the concord of 
Europe. Then this year the noble Mar- 
quess at the head of the Government 
told us what had happened, and that 





nothing could have been better than what 
had happened, and that he had nothing 
further to add on the subject. He led 
us to believe that we lived in the best 
of worlds and under the most admirable 
Government. Now I have no doubt that 
the question I am raising, which is a 
very serious one and concerns the honour 
and welfare of the country, will be 
allowed to hang on the same as the affairs 
in the East, and that next year the noble 
Marquess—I hope he will be in his place 
next year—will tell us again that this is 
the best of worlds and the most admir- 
able of Governments. 


Tuk UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (The Earl of Szt- 
BORNE): I have been requested by the 
noble Duke to answer the Questions of 
the noble Viscount as being responsible 
in this House for the department which 
is concerned with the places referred to. 
I think it is scarcely necessary for me to 
take up the cudgels for the Prime Minis 
ter. I think your Lordships will be able 
to decide for yourselves whether his atti- 
tude as regards the Eastern Question last 
year is strictly such.as has been repre- 
sented by the noble Viscount. I will, 
however, as shortly as possible, endeavour 
to give the noble Viscount a satisfactory 
answer to the Questions he puts. Boussa 
and Nikki, which are in Borgu, have by 
Treaty accepted British protection. The 
British protectorate over Borgu was for- 
mally notified to the French Government 
on the Ist January, 1895; and, through 
informal communications, the French Go- 
vernment had been aware of it for nearly 
three years before that date. Boussa was 
occupied by French troops in February, 
1897, and Nikki in November, 1897. 
Her Majesty’s Government have protested 
against these occupations. The King of 
Boussa has appealed for protection against 
the French. One of the points to be 
determined by the Commission now sit 
ting in Paris is that as to the respective 
claims of Great Britain and France 
the possession of Boussa and Nikki. Her 
Majesty’s Government have no informa- 
tion as to any Sale of slaves at Bousss. 


The House adjourned at 4.49. 
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CORN SALES BILL. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair shortly |, "0m Blandford, in favour ; to He upon 
after Three of the clock. : 


hast bain ny EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State regulation: From Dews- 


bury, York, Cambridge, Hoylake, and 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, | Streatham Hill; to lie upon the Table. 
ETC. 


Ordered, That the Standing Commir- 
tee on Law, etc., have leave to sit this 


day until half-past Three of the clock, PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
during the Sitting of the House—/Sir (EXTENSION TO WOMEN). 
James Fergusson.) 


From Dewsbury, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


Liar EGS pT ee 


GLOUCESTER GAS BILL. 
pee 9 secee tian, See Ge ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
From Edinburgh, against ; to lie upon 
FISHGUARD AND ROSSLARE RAILWAYS | the Table. 
AND HARBOURS BILL. 


Upon the Order for the Second Read- 


ing of the Fishguard and Rosslare 
Railways and Harbours Bill— 
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GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 
T > i 

De. FARQUHARSON : Sth April. From Whiteinch, in favour; to lie 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I find that |¥pon the Table. 

that day is one which will be generally 
inconvenient *to us on these Benches—it 
is the last day on which the House sits, 
and a great many Irish Members will be HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


absent. I would suggest that the| From Tyldesley, for alteration of law; 
Second Reading of this Bill be put off to 


PEON BA ouatne th Raat ike’ Munroe 


es 


: to lie upon the Table. FY 

some day when the Irish Members can a 
be present; and if I may make a sug- : 
gestion to the promoters, I would sug- 4 
gest Tuesday, the 19th April. LICENSING. ; 
Bill ordered to be set down for Second|. From East Farndon, for alteration of 4 
Reading on the 19th April. law ; to lie upon the Table. a 
a 

} 

NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE AND FISH- | LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
GUARD RAILWAY BILL. SUPERANNUATION BILL. é 


Second Reading deferred till Tuesday, 


From Leeds, against; to lie upon the 
Sth April. 
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MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. EAST INDIA (NORTH-WEST FRONTIER ] 
In favour: From Abram and Shaw; | CAMPAIGN) (STRENGTH OF BRITISH 
to lie upon the Table. BATTALIONS). 


Return [presented 21st March] to be 
printed. [No. 120.] 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 


For reference to a Select Committee : | INQUIRY INTO CHARITIES (COUNTY OF. 


From Fordingbridge, Dudley, Barton CARMARTHEN). 
Regis, Pembroke, and Plympton St.| Return [presented 21st M 
Mary ; to lie upon the Table. printed. ie 121.) ee 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS - 


(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE UF ARMY (ORDNANCE FACTORIES). 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY Annual Account presented, for the 
BILL. year 1896-97, with the Report of tha 


In favour: From St. Colomb, Black- | Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
burn, Teignmouth, and Northallerton; | {by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
to lie upon the Table. be printed. [No. 122.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. ARMY (CLOTHING FACTORY). 

In favour: From St. Albans, Tyldesley Annual Accounts presented, of the 
with Shakerley, Worthing, Scarborough, Royal Army Clothing Fectory for the 
Colne, Manchester, Combe Down, Brad- | Ye8r 1896-97, with Report of the Comp- 
ford, Trawden, Leeds, Northam, Redhill, | troller and Auditor General thereon [by 
Puncknowle, Beaminster, Portsmouth (2), Act] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
Chittlehampton, Bridport, East Farndoa, | Printed. [No. 123.] 
and Hoylake ; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVAL WORKS ACTS, 1895 AND 1896. 
VIVISECTION. : 

i. oe Account presented, showing the amount 
_From Upper Norwood, for prohibi-| o¢ money issued out of the Consolidated 
tion; to lie upon the Table. Fund; the mode in whiclr it was pro 
vided; the amount and nature of the 
securities created in respect thereof; 
the amount of the surplus of income 
over expenditure for the financial year 





RETURNS, ETC. ended 31st March, 1896, set apart in 
the Exchequer Account in accordance 
— with Section 4 of The Naval Works Act, 


1896, and the application thereof; the 
PAUPERISM (ENGLAND AND WALES). | amount of money expended in pursuance 
Return [presented 21st March] to be] of the Acts, and the purposes on which 
printed. [No. 118.] that money was expended, distinguishing 
the expenditure under each of the heads 
in the Schedule of the Acts during the 
year ended the 31st March, 1897; to 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES (TECHNICAL | pether with the Report of the Comp 
EDUCATION). troller and Auditor General thereon [by 

Return [presented 21st March] to he] Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 119.] printed. [No. 124.] 
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RAILWAYS (CERTIFICATES) (FESTINIOG 
RAILWAY COMPANY).- 


Copy presented, of Draft Certificate of 
the Board of Trade authorising the Fes- 
tiniog Railway Company to construct a 
Deviation Railway [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MEDICAL COUNCILS. 


Accounts presented, for 1897 of the 
General Medical Council and Branch 
Councils, and of the Dental Registration 
Fund [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 


Copy presented, of Order, dated 16th 
March, 1898, made by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department consoli- 
dating the existing orders as to the 
constitution of visiting committees of 
local prisons [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 125.] 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Report of the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for Ireland for 
the year 1897 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Copy presented, of Rules and Pro- 
gramme of Examinations for 1899 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CURRENCY). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 15th March; Sir Henry 
Fowler]; to lie upon the Table. 


COAL TABLES. 


Copy ordered, “of Statement showing 
the production and consumption of Coal, 
ind the number of persons employed in 
Coal production, in the principal coun- 
tries of the world, in each year from 
1883 to 1896, as far as the particulars 
can be stated ; together with a Statement 
showing the production of Petroleum in 
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the United States and in the Russian Em- 
pire for a series of years (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 1 of Session 
1897).”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
126.] 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the 
Golden Valley Railway Bill, 1876, be re 
ferred to the Committee on the Great 
Western Railway (General Powers) Bill of 
this Session—/( Dr. Farquharson.) 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) (EXPENSES). 

Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of certain expenses 
now charged on and payable out of the 
Mercantile Marine Fund, in pursuance 
of any Act of the present Session to 
amend the Law with regard to the pro 
vision for the payment of certain Ex- 
penses under The Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, and with regard to the levying 
of Light Dues (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), upon Thursday.—(Mr. Hamn- 
bury.) 


PAUPERS (SCOTLAND). 

Return ordered, “ showing (1) the num- 
ber of persons in receipt of parochial 
relief in each parish in Scotland on the 
15th day of March, 1898, who have, 
during the five years ending on that date, 
been removed to their parish from 
another parish in Scotland, in terms of 
section 72 of The Poor Law (Scotland) 
Act, 1845 ; and (2) the number of paupers 
(included in No. 1) who were removed 
from any of the following towns of Scot- 
land, viz.: Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, and Paisley.”—(Sir Charles 
Cameron.) 
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FOREIGN TRADE (COMPARATIVE that if we accepted th inci 
preety ccepte © principle that 


Return ordered, “ showing the total Im- 
porte and Exports for each of the years 
1891, 1894, and 1897, of the following 
12 Countries, viz., 1, France; 2, German 
Zollverein and German Empire ; 3, Bel- 
gium; 4, Holland; 5, Russia; 6, 
Austria-Hungary; 7, Denmark; 8, 
Sweden and Norway; 9, Spain; 10, Por- 
tugal; 11, United States; 12, United 
Kingdom (in continuation of Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 262 of Session 1890-91).” 
—(Sir Howard Vincent.) 


SALE OF DISTRESS ACT AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Second Reading deferred from To- 
morrow till Wednesday, March 30th. 


QUESTIONS. 


FOREIGNERS AND BRITISH CONSULAR 
APPOINTMENTS. 

8m HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs how 
many of Her Majesty’s Consulates- 
General, Consulates, and Vice-Consulates 
in foreign countries are held by 
foreigners, not subjects of Her Majesty ; 
and if, having regard to the increased 
importance of these posts from a com- 
mercial point of view, he will endeavour 
to fill vacancies whenever practicable by 
duly qualified and commercially-trained 
subjects of the Queen? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
The number of foreigners not subjects of 
Her Majesty holding British Consular 
appointments is four Consuls-General, 14 
Consuls, 225 Vice-Consuls, and 29 Con- 
sular Agents. Wherever we can we ap- 
point British subjects to Consular posts ; 
but in the higher grades of these British 
subjects require to be paid substantial 


salaries, whereas the services of all 
the officials above enumerated are 
gratuitously rendered. I am afraid 


British subjects should be appointed in 
every case, we should in many instances 
find great difficulty in securing suitable 
candidates, and that we should have to 
ask the House for a heavy annual increase 
tc the Consular Vote. It was the last- 
mentioned obstacle that was accepted as 
conclusive by the Royal Commission jn 
1889. I need hardly add that, ceteris 
paribus, a British subject is always 
chosen. 


Sm H. VINCENT: Do I understand 
my right hon. Friend to say that the 
services of these foreigners 
gratuitously rendered ? 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir; in every 
case, without exception. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): Do I understand my right hon. 
Friend to say that there is a system of 
diplomatic sweating? 


[No Reply.] 


are 


SOUTH AMERICAN SHEEP AND CATILE 
TRADE. 


CotongL E. T. D. COTTON-JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
he is aware that, owing to unsuitable 
ships and bad fittings and ventilation, 
the mortality which took place amongst 
cattle and sheep in the trade between 
South America and the home ports in 
1897 amounted to 97 per 1,000 amongst 
cattle shipped and to 37 per 1,000 
amongst sheep; and whether, seeing 
this number, even allowing for the in- 
creased length of the voyage, is in excess 
of the loss between North America and 
this country, where the numbers for the 
same period were 2.3 and 7 per 1,000 
respectively, he can suggest and apply 
mitigation of these evils as far as 
possible ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Love, 
Liverpool, West Derby): The facts stated 
by my hon. Friend with respect to the 
mortality amongst cattle and _ sheep 
carried across the South and North Atlan- 
tic respectively are substantially correct. 
The conditions of the two trades, both 
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as regards the character of the cattle 
carried and the nature and duration of 
the voyage, are not identical, and too 
much weight must not, therefore, be 
attached to the comparison made in the 
Question, but there is no doubt in my 
mind that there is nevertheless con- 
siderable room for improvement as 
regards the South American trade, and 
we are taking steps which will, I hope, be 
attended with satisfactory results. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE EXTIR- 
PATION OF CATTLE DISEASE. 

Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Car- 
marthen, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture (1) whether 
he has received many Resolutions from 
County Councils in England and 
Wales protesting against having to pay 
out of Local Taxation Account a 
portion of the expenses incurred in the 
measures taken for the purpose of 
stamping out disease amongst stock; (2) 
whether the Government intend during 
the coming financial year to ask Parlia- 
ment to vote a further sum of money 
out of Imperial taxes for the above 
purpose; and (3) whether that sum 
will be sufficient to entirely relieve local 
authorities in future from any burdens 
on the local taxation? 


Tae PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: The reply to the first 
and second inquiry is in the affirmative. 
With regard to the third I would say 
that although I should hepe that the re 
duction in our drafts upon the Local 
Taxation Accounts, which has been so 
substantial during the past two ycars, 
may still further proceed, I can scarcely 
anticipate that we shall be able to dis- 
pense with such drafts altogether in the 
year 1898-99. The Exchequer contri- 
butions will be the maximum amounts 
which can be granted consistently with 
the limitation imposed by law. 


MUIRKIRK MINING ACCIDENT. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what was the date of 
the last inspection by Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of the mine near Muirkirk, 
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Ayrshire, preceding the recent fatal 
accident; what was the extent of the 
inspection then made; and whether and 
to what extent Her Majesty’s Inspector 
and the owners of the mine were aware 
that the present workings were approach- 
ing old workings, and what precautions, 
if any, were taken against accidents? 


Tug SECRETARY or STATE ror 
iHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Ripuey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) : As all 
the points involved in the hon. Member’s 
Question will probably come under con- 
sideration during the inquiry now pend- 
ing, I do not think it would be right 
for me at present to give any answer, as 
it might possibly seem to affect that 
inquiry. 


MALLEIN AND GLANDERS. 

Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been directed to the unanimous Resolu- 
tion recently passed at a meeting of the 
Central Veterinary Society, to the effect 
that the reliability of mallein as a test 
for glanders in horses is thoroughly 
established, and that the use of this 
agent under legal regulations would 
expedite and cheapen the work of sup- 
pressing the disease; and whether, 
under the circunistances, the Board of 
Agriculture will so alter their reguia- 
tion as to afford the necessary powers to 
local authorities for the proper employ- 
ment of mallein? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: Yes, I have seen the 
Resolution to which the hon. Member 
refers. With regard to the use of 
mallein, I would say that, although the 
diagnostic value of that substance is 
row well established, our knowledge 
with regard to its effect upon healthy 
horses, and as to its immunising and 
curative properties, is, as I am advised, 
far from being complete. It would 
therefore be premature, I think, to con- 
fer further powers upon local authorities 
with respect to its use, but the veteri- 
nary officers of my Department are 
making investigations on the subject, 
and it will continue to engage their 
attention. 
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ABYSSINIA, 

Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the attention of the Foreign 
Office has been called to the Abyssinian 
Decree of June, 1897, which states that, 
by reason of the services which Count 
Nicholas Léontieff has rendered out of 
friendship to the Abyssinian Government, 
he is nominated Governor General of the 
Ethiopian countries known as the Equa- 
torial Provinces, with the mission of 
introducing into them the Imperial 
authority of Abyssinia; whether inquiry 
has been made as to the districts in- 
tended by the phrase, “the Ethiopian 
countries known as the Equatorial 
Provinces”; and whether there is any 
reason to suppose that any portion of 
these provinces thus handed over to a 
Russian subject, with a view to the intro- 
duction of the authority of the Emperor 
Menelik, is situate within the British 
sphere of influence attached to the 
British East Africa Protectorate? 


Mr. CURZON: I have seen what 
purporis to be a copy of the Decree 
in question. ‘There is no mention in it 
of the limits or extent of the Equatorial 
Provinces therein referred to; nor in the 
absence of a British representative at the 
Court of the Emperor Menelik has it 
hitherto been possible to make inquiries 
on the subject. Lieutenant Harring- 
ton, who has been accredited by Her 
Majesty in this capacity, is now on his 
way to Abyssinia; and his Reports may 
supply us with information on all these 
subjects. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouthshire, 
N.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr Tydfil, I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home De- 
partment when opportunities will be 
given to those who may take excep. 
tion to the provisions of schemes to 
be submitted to the Registrar General of 
Friendly Societies, in substitution of the 
Compensation Act, for showing that such 
schemes are less favourable to the work- 
men than the provisions of the Act? 
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Tug SECRETARY or STATE ror tag 
HOME DEPARTMENT: The Registrar 
requires an abstract of the scheme 
to be printed and _ suspended in 
each place where the men affected by it 
work, with a notice that any workman 
may within 28 days send his objections 
to the Registrar, by whom they will be 
considered. 


THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office if he can state who acts as 
the responsible head of the Ordnance 
Factories during the present absence of 
the Director General owing to ill-health ; 
and if under present circumstances the 
Deputy Director is so acting? 


Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tu 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsti-Wituams, 
Birmingham, S.): The Director General 
is improved in health, and is himself 
attending to the more important matters 
that arise. 


Mr. GRETTON: May I ask the hon. 
Gentleman if he is aware that the late 
Sceretary for War made a regulation 
that, in the absence of the Director 
General, one of the Superintendents 
should be appointed to take his place? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hen. Member had better give notice of 
that Question. 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 


Colonies whether a fresh Agreement has 


been entered into between the Imperial 
Government and the Governments of the 
Australian Colonies for the future ad- 
ministration of British New Guinea ; and, 
if so, whether there is any objection to 
stating its terms? 

Ton SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): No fresh agreement has 
been entered into. I am awaiting a 
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dispatch from the Governor of Queens 
land containing the proposals on this 
matter formulated by the Premiers of 
the contributing Colonies at their recent 
Conference. 


JUBILEE MEDALS. 


Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the reason for the delay 
in the delivery of the Jubilee medals 
issued by the Mint; and when the 
delivery may be expected? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuas. Hicks Bracn, 
Bristol, W.): Orders were received for 
72,574 large medals, and for 263,181 
small medals. The whole of the latter 
have been issued, as well as all the large 
gold and silver medals, and also a con- 
siderable portion of the bronze. The 
balance is being proceeded with as 
rapidly as the resources of the Mint 
permit. It must be remembered that 
the large medals cannot be turned out 
with the rapidity of coins. 


LAND SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether there was any special 
reason for departing from the old rule of 
making land settlements for 30 years in 
the Central Provinces of India, which 
rule was observed in most of those parts 
in 1863-70 ; whether the reduction in the 
term of settlement to 20 years was made 
with the view of making a fresh assess- 
ment after this shorter period ; whether, 
In view of the recent severe famine, the 
Government will adhere to the old rule 
and declare the present settlement good 
for 30 years; and whether he can state 
what is the land revenue of the Central 
Provinces as actually fixed by the revised 
assessments ? 


Tun SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gzorce Hammton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing): Twenty years, instead of 
30, was made the term for recent settle- 
ments in the Central Provinces on the 
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general grounds that the quantity and 
value of agricultural produce in those 
tracts had increased so greatly that it 
was not possible to assess upon the ryots, 
at a single settlement, reasonably ade 
quate rents; and that a term of 30 years 
was not required to secure the further pro- 
gress of the people during the coming 
settlement. It will depend on the view 
taken of the then circumstances whether 
a fresh assessment will be made in the 
Central Provinces 20 years hence. I 
see no sufficient reason for directing an 
alteration of the term of settlement at the 
present time ; my answer of Tuesday last 
explained how difficulties caused by the 
famine were being met. In my answer 
to the hon. Member’s Question of the 8th 
March I stated the land revenue of the 
Central Provinces for the year ending 
September, 1896, as compared with the 
revenue before the recent settlement 
operations. When all the settlements 
are concluded I shall be able to furnish a 
statement of the total land revenue of 
the Central Provinces before and after 
the settlements. 


FODDER rRESSES FOR INDIA. 


Srrk SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the press or presses 
erected by the Government of India at 
Umballa for the pressing of bhusa, or 
compressed fodder, have broken down 
after pressing altogether about 1,250 
bales; what has been the cost of the 
press or presses at Umballa, including 
cost of maintenance and_ working; 
whether other presses have been erected 
or are in course of erection by the 
Government ; whether large quantities of 
bhusa have been pressed at presses 
erected by private enterprise to the satis- 
faction of the Government of India; and 
whether, under the above circumstances, 
it is the intention of the Government of 
India to continue to erect further presses 
or to maintain those already erected by 
Government? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have no information on the 
subject to which my hon. Friend’s Ques- 
tion refers. A press for compressing 
fodder was sent to the Government of 
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India, at their request, six years ago; 
but it was regarded at the time as an 
experiment, and since then no demands 
for presses have been received. 


Orred’s Charity, 


DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the condition of the 
young children engaged on the work of 
the West of Ireland Distress Fund, who 
are suffering from insufficient and im- 
proper food coupled with the wet and 
cold now prevailing; and whether the 
Irish Government will now propose some 
more generous and effective means of 
dealing with the distress than those which 
he recently explained to the House? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. G. W. Batrour, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): My attention has not been called 
to any cases of hardship of the nature 
alleged in the Question. If, however, 
the hon. Member is in a position to 
furnish me with particulars of any case 
of the kind, I will have immediate in- 
quiry made into the facts, and should 
any hardships be found to exist, steps 
will at. once be taken to remedy the con- 
ditions complained of. 


Mr. DILLON: May I, by the way of 
personal explanation, say that the Ques- 
tion has been so altered as to mislead 
the right hon. Gentleman ; I will put it 
down for Friday. 


SEA COMMUNICATION WITH EAST 
AFRICA. 

Cotone, J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
has received any information from British 
Consulates in Germany as to an increased 
number of sailings of the subsidised line 
of steamers from Germany to the British 
East African Protectorate, and whether 
he intends to take steps to aid British 
enterprise in meeting this favoured 
competition? 
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Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Consuls 
in Germany have had no _ occasion 
specially to inform us as to the increased 
number of sailings of the German steam- 
ships to East Africa, inasmuch as the 
latter have been publicly notified and 
are everywhere known. The subject of 
British steam communication with East 
Africa is one that has for long engaged 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment. 


IRISH WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
advise the Government to include the 
amalgamation of workhouses in Ireland 
in the Local Government (Ireland) Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The power 
to amalgamate workhouses exists already 
under the Poor Laws, and I trust and 
believe that under the Lunacy clauses of 
the Bill an additional reason will be 
found for a judicious exercise of this power 
by the Local Government Board with the 
concurrence of the guardians of unions 
concerned, 


ORRED’S CHARITY, RUNCORN. 

Sr JOHN T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : I beg to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Thirsk Division of Yorkshire, 
as representing the Charity Commis 
sioners, whether he is aware that con- 
siderable dissatisfaction has been er 
pressed in the parish of Weston at the 
refusal of the Vicar of Runcorn to make 
public the details of the distribution of 
the Orred’s Charity of which he is trus 
tee ; and whether, if the Charity Commis 
sioners consider that there are objections 
to the practice of giving these details at 
a parish meeting, they would recommend 
the Vicar of Runcorn to associate some 
representative or representatives of the 
Weston Parish Council with himself in 
the distribution of this charity? 





The Secretary of State for India. 
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THe PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. J. Grant Lawson, 
Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsk and Malton): A 
representative of the Parish Council was 
appointed a trustee of Orred’s Charity on 
the 14th August, 1896, in pursuance of 
an Order of the Charity Commissioners. 
The Commissioners believe the trustees 
are carrying out Section 14 (6) of the 
Parish Councils Act in reference to the 
accounts of parochial charities. 


NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if he will place Vote 8 of 
the Naval Estimates on the list as first 
for discussion on the date on which the 
Naval Estimates will be brought again 
before the House in Committee of 
Supply ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. J. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.), who replied, said: 
I cannot at present give any pledge as to 
the order in which the remaining Votes 
will be taken. It must depend in part 
on the date fixed for the continuance of 
the discussion. 


INDIA AND INCREASED ARMY PAY. 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether the additional 
expenditure of Rx.200,000 which, as an- 
nounced by the Indian Finance Minister, 
will be annually entailed on the Indian 
Revenues by the military changes being 
introduced in this country is a provi- 
sional estimate for the year, or does it 
represent the result finally arrived at and 
agreed to by the Home and Indian 
Governments ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The sum of Rx.200,000 entered 
in the Estimates for 1898-99 can only be 
’ provisional and approximate estimate 
of the charge falling on this particular 
No decision has yet been 
arrived at on the application to India of 
the changes in the pay of British troops. 
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HAWAII. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has any information to the 
effect that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, in its 
report upon the proposed annexation of 
Hawaii, alleges that, if Great Britain is 
not industriously and openly engaged in 
fomenting this concerted movement for 
the destruction of the Republic and the 
restoration of the monarchy on its ruins, 
her agents and the Princess, her protégée, 
are kept conveniently near at hand to 
fasten her power upon the islands when 
a pretext arises for protecting the lives 
and property of British subjects in 
Hawaii ; and whether there is any truth 
in these allegations against Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 


Mr. CURZON: I have seen a state 
ment in the Press to the effect that 
the Report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Senate does con- 
tain the allegations mentioned in the 
Question of my right hon. Friend. I do 
not. know whether this Report is authen- 
tic, but if it be so, I have to say that 
there is no truth whatsoever in the 
allegation. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo,S.): May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether it is 
not a fact that strong opposition was 
voiced in this House last Session by an 
hon. Member opposite to the annexation 
of this island by the United States? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon Member must give notice of that 
Question. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether, 
seeing that Parliament will be asked to 
vote a sum of £800,000 towards the build- 
ing of the Museum of Science and Art at 
South Kensington under the Civil Ser- 
vice Loans Bill, an Irish equivalent of 
eleven-eightieths will be asked for the 
proposed new building for a Royal Col- 
lege of Science in Dublin for Ireland ; (2) 
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whether the erection of this new College 
of Science has been reported to be essen- 
tial by a Government Committee of In- 
quiry ; and (3) whether it will be placed 
under Irish control? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The erec- 
tion of a new College of Science in Dublin 
has been favourably reported upon by a 
Government Committee of Inquiry, and 


President Kruger’s 


the whole question is now under con-: 


sideration. The first part of the Ques- 
tion should not be addressed to the Irish 
Government, but to the Treasury. 


OPTION GAMBLING IN WHEAT. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Government has pro 
cured a copy of the diagram of 
wheat prices from Ist January to 
31st December, 1897, which has been 
prepared by a German expert and quoted 
from in the Reichstag this Session during 
the Debates on the Bourse Reform Bill ; 
whether he is aware this diagram clearly 
_ demonstrates the price in Germany and 
in Russia, where the option gambling 
system has been prohibited, as compared 
with prices in other countries, including 
Great Britain, where the option gambling 
system is permitted; and whether he 
will obtain a copy of the diagram and 
make further inquiries into this subject? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD cr 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuim, Croydon) : 
I have not seen the diagram of wheat 
prices referred to by the hon. Member. 
Her Majesty’s Government will continue 
to watch the subject of dealing in 
options, but I am afraid I cannot promise 
to obtain copies of all publications on 
the question that may be mentioned in 
foreign Legislatures. 


IRISH EQUIVALENT GRANi7.° 
Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can state what 
amount of interest has been earned, and 
at what rate per cent., by a sum allocated 
as the Irish equivalent under the Agricul- 
tural Rates Act of 1896; and what is 

now the total amount of that fund? 


Mr. W. Field. 


{ COMMONS} 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The sum 
secured to Ireland as the equivalent 
grant, at the rate of nine-eightieths of 
the sum payable under the Agricultural 
Rating Act, 1896, amounts at this date 
to £219,069, and the interest accruing 
due on the lodgments at one per cent. 
per annum amounts to £1,237. 


INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether the deficit for the year 1897-98 
announced in the Indian Budget, 
Rx.5,280,000, includes or excludes the 
£4,000,000 sterling, equivalent, say, to 
Rx.6,000,000, borrowed in England and 
applied in part payment of the home 
charges for the year; and what are the 
total net amounts of the actual additions 
to the debt of India in 1897-98, and esti- 
mated to be added in 1898-99, without 
reckoning capital raised for expenditure 
on reproductive public works? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The deficit of Rx.5,280,000 in 
1897-98 is the excess of expenditure 
chargeable against revenue over the 
revenue of the year. It includes the 
interest charged in the year in respect of 
sterling debt incurred; but, in arriving 
at the amount of deficit, the money raised 
by borrowing in the year is not reckoned 
as part of the revenue of the year. It is, 
however, included in the Ways and 
Means, out of which the deficit and 
capital expenditure have been met. 
The total net additions to the debt of 
India in 1897-98 and 1898-99 are 
estimated as follows:—In England, 
£11,112,600; in India, Rx.5,424,900; 
but I am unable to say how much of this 
has been, or will be, applied to expendi- 
ture on reproductive public works until 
I get the full detailed accounts. The 
railway capital expenditure in both years 
was large. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S DISPATCH. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he has yet received 
the dispatch recently referred to by 
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President Kruger as having been sent 
from the Transvaal Government on the 
subject of the British suzerainty; and 
whether he intends to communicate its 
contents to the House? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES : I have not yet received 
the dispatch, and am unlikely to do so 
for some weeks. It would be premature 
to answer the second Question now. 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
connection with the clause in the Local 
Government Bill which proposes to re 
move the legal obstacles in the way of 
the working of the Irish Education Act, 
1892, he proposes to take any steps to 
settle the question of the Christian 
Brothers Schools? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
reply to the Question is in the negative ; 
any proposal of the nature indicated 
would not be germane to the Bill. 


UNION RATING IN IRELAND. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
give the figures which show that the ad- 
vantage which urban areas will gain by 
a system of union rating will be about 
£27,000 per annum? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
figures upon which is based the 
estimated increase in the Agricul- 
tural Grant due to the adoption of 
union rating are only an approximation, 
and cannot be checked until the new 
boundaries of the unions and counties are 
settled and the exact amount of the poor 
rate assessed or raised in the year 1896- 
97 is ascertained. The increase in the 
grant is roughly, as I stated yesterday, 
£13,000. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman under- 
stands my Question. It is not in refer- 
ence tothe increased grant, but the bene- 
fit the urban areas will derive. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: - If the 
hon. Member will repeat the Question, 
and state exactly what he does mean, 
I will endeavour to answer him. 


TELEPHONES AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Sm MARK STEWART  (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether any judicial 
decision has ever been given that a 
telephone instrument is equivalent to a 
telegraph, except as regards the Post- 
master General’s monopoly of the right 
of conveying messages by wire! 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To Tue 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The decision that a telephone is a 
telegraph was given by the Exchequer 
Decree of the High Court of Justice in 
the case of the Attorney General versus 
the Edison Telephone Company. This 
case arose on the right of the Postmaster 
General to a monopoly to conveyance of 
messages by wire. The exact words of 
the judgment, “For all these reasons we 
hold that the telephone is a telegraph 
within the meaning of the Acts of 1869 
and 1863,” are very wide. 


NOTIFICATION OF INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES. 

Sm JOHN BRUNNER: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. how many local authorities have 
adopted the Notification of Infectious 
Diseases Act, and what proportion that 
number is of the whole number em- 
powered to do so? 


Toa PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
uN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The number 
of districts in which the system of noti- 
fication is in force is 1,649, with a popu- 
lation of nearly 28,000,000, out of 1,821 
districts, with a population of 29,000,000. 


RIVERS POLLUTION. 


Sm JOHN BRUNNER: [I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether the Scottish County 
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Councils immediately north of the Border 
are unable to act with the English County 
Councils immediately south of the Border 
for the purpose of the formation of joint 
committees for the prevention of the 
pollution of rivers ; and, if so, whether he 
proposes to introduce a Bill of one clause, 
or whether he would favour the introduc- 
tion of a Bill of one clause, to enable 
them to do so} 


Toa PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am aware 
of the question which has been raised 
with regard to certain counties. I do 
not propose to introduce a Bill on behalf 
of the Government, but I should favour 
the introduction of such a Bill; or if 
in Committee on the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Bill a clause were moved with 
a view of providing for the appointment 
of a joint committee, I would raise no 
difficulties if the terms of the clause 
appeared to be free from objection. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
in what manner and to what extent the 
Government encourage the study of 
Chinese and other Eastern languages ; 
and whether he will order a Report to 
be issued setting forth the facilities given 
by Germany, Russia, and France for the 
study of the above languages? 


Tua FIRST LORD or tas TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, E.): 
In answer to my hon. Friend I have to 
say that the study of Oriental languages 
is encouraged by the Government under 
the following conditions. In China, 
Japan, and Siam student interpreters in 
the Consular service, after being selected 
by open competitive examination in Eng- 
land, devote two years to the study of 
those languages; and their subsequent 
position in the service depends on the 
result of the examination held at the end 
of this probationary period. In the 
Diplomatic service a special allowance of 
£100 a year is allowed for a knowledge 
of Oriental languages. The India Office 
and the War Office also offer pecuniary 
rewards to officers who qualify in Chinese. 


Sir John Brunner. 


{ COMMONS} 
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The conditions in the other countries 
named in the Question are so different 
that it is doubtful whether any advantage 
would be gained from such a Report as 
is asked for being granted. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, for the convenience of Mem- 
bers when in Committee on the Irish 
Local Government Bill, he will have 
printed and circulated the existing Acts 
or portions of Acts of Parliament which 
relate to that Bill? 


Toa FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I think that probably the hon. 
Gentleman has drawn his Question in 
rather wider terms than he contem- 
plated, for if we attempted to carry out 
his wish as there expressed we should 
probably have to lay a volume on the 
Paper. What I think, however, he really 
refers to are those parts of the English 
and Scotch Acts to which reference is 
made towards the end of the Bill. That 
will be given in the fullest manner in the 
draft Order, which it is proposed to lay 
on the Table at the earliest possible date. 


Sir JOHN BRUNNER: May I makean 
appeal for the inclusion of the parts re 
ferred to in the schedule of the Bill for 
the information of the people of Ireland? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: The draft Order will, I think, 
satisfy the hon. Member’s wishes in that 
respect. It will be in the hands of hon. 
Members before the Committee stage is 
tuken. I will undertake there shall be 
no unnecessary delay. 


CARLOW DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how long it 
is since the work of providing the neces- 
sary improvements and increased accom- 
modation in the Carlow District Lunatic 
Asylum were begun; how much has been 
expended on those works up to date ; how 
much it is proposed to expend; by what 
date they are to be completed; and by 
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whom were the plans, estimates, and 
specifications prepared under the instruc- 
tions of the Board of Control? 


Me. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
work of providing the necessary 
improvements and increased accommo. 
dation in the Carlow District Asylum 
was commenced early in 1894. A sum 
of £20,212 has been expended on the 
works, and a further expenditure of 
£9,088 is proposed. It is expected that 
the works will be completed early next 
year. The plans, estimates, and specifi- 
cations were prepared by Mr. Quilton, 
County Surveyor of Carlow, the architect 
selected by the Board of Governors. 


IRISH GRAND JURY OFFICERS. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will cause a Return 
to be laid upon the Table of the House 
giving the names of the several officers 
employed under each Grand Jury in Ire- 
land, and giving the date of their ap- 
pointment, the law under which they 
were appointed, emoluments they receive 
and how paid; whether they hold any 
other office under the county or under 
Government ; and, if so, the emoluments 
attached to such office ; whether the ap- 
pointment is a permanent one or only 
made from Assizes to Assizes; whether 
their services to the Grand Jury have 
been continuous; and whether he will 
have the information required, when col- 
lected, checked by some reliable 
authority ? n 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND: I have forwarded to the hon. 
Member the heads of a Return to which 
no objection will be offered if he will 
place on the Paper a Notice of Motion 
in the amended form indicated by me. 
As regards the last paragraph of the 
Question, each Grand Jury secretary 
will be asked to certify to the accuracy of 
the information supplied; but beyond 
this the Government have no means of 
checking the information unless a county 
officer should also hold a Crown appoint- 
ment. 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS AND INDIAN 
NATIVES. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been called to 
the trial by the Bombay High Court, 
and subsequent acquittal, of a soldier 
named Piper, charged with causing the 
murder by shooting of a Native villager 
near Poona; whether he is aware that 
similar cases are very frequent in other 
parts of India in consequence of the prac- 
tice of allowing soldiers to wander about 
the country carrying firearms in search 
of sport in ignorance of the customs and 
prejudices of the villagers ; and whether, 
in view of the dangerous quarrels fr2- 
quently resulting from this practice, and 
in view of the general state of unrest 
of the country, he will consider the de 
sirability of issuing an order that no 
soldier shall be permitted to carry fire 
arms or ammunition in places where he 
is out of control of his officers? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have seen a newspaper report 
of the case mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and much regret the incident to 
which it related; but I would remind 
him that, according to that report, 
Gunner Piper had no right to be out 
shooting, as he is said to have had no 
pass. Passes to go out shooting are only 
given to men of good character, and 
under very stringent regulations, and I 
am not disposed to prohibit this 
practice. 


tn London. 


DRUNKEN CHILDREN IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): In putting this Question 
may I ask if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the statement included in it has 
been repeatedly made in the Press—I do 
not at all personally vouch for it. I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact 
that 500 children under 10 years of age 
and 1,500 children under 14 years of age 
were arrested in one year in London for 
drunkenness ; and will he state what in- 
formation the Metropolitan Police possess 
respecting the extent of drunkenness 
among children during the year 1897? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT: I am not 
surprised at the hon. Member’s dis- 
claimer. I am afraid the hon. Member 
is very much misinformed. During the 
four years 1893-96 no children were 
taken into custody for drunkenness in 
the Metropolitan Police District who were 
under the age of 12, and only 73 who 
were under the age of 16. The figures 
for 1897 are not yet available. 


LIMERICK MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
called to the defective mail delivery and 
passenger service on the Waterford, 
Limerick, and Western Railway, as 
regards Tralee, Ennis, Limerick, and 
the west coast; whether he has re- 
ceived a copy of a_ resolution 
recently passed by the Kerry Grand 
Jury referring to this matter, and stating 
that the inadequacy of the Post Office 
subsidy is largely responsible for the in- 
convenience caused; and whether he 
can see his way to increase this subsidy 
to the small extent required? 


Mr. HANBURY : The Postmaster 
General is not aware to what defects in 
the mail service on the Waterford, 
Limerick, and Western Railway the hon. 
Member refers. He has not yet received 
a copy of the resolution recently passed 
by the Kerry Grand Jury, but he has no 
reason to suppose that the alleged in- 
adequacy of the Post Office subsidy can 
be in any way responsible for the alleged 
inconvenience He certainly cannot see 
his way at the present moment to in- 
crease the payment to the Company, 
which he believes, on the whole, to be 
commensurate with the service performed. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman, in 
regard to this matter, if the Postmaster 
General will be prepared to receive a 
deputation from Tralee, Limerick, Ennis, 
and other centres affected by this system 1 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. HANBURY: I cannot, of course, 
answer for the Postmaster General and 
say whether he will receive a deputation 
or not. At any rate, I think it would 
be advisable to wait until he has received 
a copy of the resolution. 


Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman convey to the 
Postmaster General the fact that the 
grievance has been in existence for the 
past three or four years, and will he 
suggest to the Postmaster General that 
he should receive a deputation ? 


Mr. HANBURY: I am sure every con- 
sideration will be given to the matter. 


Mr. FLAVIN : This grievance has been 
going on three or four years, and is not 
yet settled. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order. 


HER MAJESTY’S MAIL CONTRACTORS. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL: I beg to 


ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that on the 9th instant two per- 
sons in the employment of Messrs. Mac- 
namara and Co., contractors to the Post 
Office for the conveyance of Her Majesty’s 
mails, were convicted of cruelly working 
a lame horse ; whether he is aware that 
this same firm, or their managers, fore- 
men, and drivers, have been repeatedly 
convicted of similar offences; and 
whether, in these circumstances, the Post- 
master General will remove the name of 
Messrs. Macnamara from the list of firms 
eligible to tender for Government con- 
tracts? 


ail 
HANBURY: The _ Postmaster 


Mr. 

General’s attention was drawn to 
the fact that two persons in the 
employment of Messrs. Macnamara 
and Co. were recently convicted of 
working a lame horse. He _ at 


once called upon the firm for an explans- 
tion, and found that the vehicle drawn 
by the horse was not engaged in the con- 
veyance of mails, and that the driver was 
not. and never had been employed in the 
The Postmaster General 
that employees of Messrs. 


mail service. 
is aware 
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Macnamara have been previously con- 
victed of similar offences. With the view 
of satisfying himself as to the condition 
of Messrs. Macnamara’s horses, the Post- 
master General has from time to time 
caused surprise visits to be paid to the 
stables of this firm, and the reports which 
he has received after such visits would 
not justify him in removing Messrs. 
Macnamara’s name from the list of firms 
eligible to tender for Government con- 
tracts. 


CRIMPING AT NEW YORK. 

Mr. M‘GHEE (Louth, S.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether reports have reached him 
as to the practice of crimping which is 
alleged to be largely carried on in the 
shipping office of the British Consul in 
New York during the engaging and dis- 
charging of seamen; and, if so, what 
steps, if any, he proposes to take to have 
crimps and boarding-house keepers ex- 
cluded from the shipping office while the 
cperation of engaging and discharging of 
seamen is going on? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: My attention has been called 
to the alleged prevalence of crimping 
both inside and outside the Consular 
Office at New York, and I am in com- 
munication with the Consul General on 
the subject. 


GREEK LOAN. 


Lorp E. FITZMAURICE (Wiltshire, 
Cricklade): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he can give the 
House any information as to the course 
he intends to take with reference to the 
Greek loan, and the discussion thereupon. 
As there will be several stages it will be 
well to take the discussion on some day 
convenient for the Government, and I 
should like some indication whether it 
is proposed to have it on the Resolution 
or on the Second Reading? 


Tap CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: My right hon. Friend has 
asked me to answer the Question. I will 
endeavour to ascertain whether matters 
will be so far advanced by Thursday as 
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to enable us to carry out the intention of 
taking the financial resolution as first 
Order of the Day. I hope they may be, 
but we are not quite certain. If so, that 
will provide an opportunity for discus- 
sion. 


Lorp E. FITZMAURICE: We may 
take it that it will be the first Order? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Yes. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I desire to 
direct the attention of the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to one or two matters in 
connection with the relief of the distressed 
districts of Ireland. I had a Question on 
the Paper to-day, but owing to the form 
to which it has been altered it conveyed 
a wrong impression to the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman ; I was, therefore, 
unable to obtain the information I 
desired to obtain. What I wish to direct 
his attention to is a report published the 
other day in the Manchester Guardian, 
on the authority of that admirable com- 
mittee, the Manchester Relief of Distress 
Committee, to which I must say the 
Irish people owe a deep debt of gratitude, 
for they were the pioneers in this work o1 
inaugurating private charity for the relief 
of those unfortunate districts. This 
report, to which I desire to direct his at- 
tention, stated that the Manchester Relief 
Committee were in possession of reports 
from the congested districts to the effect 
that amongst the children of those dis- 
tricts there existed widespread suffering 
from insufficient and unwholesome food, 
and from the miserable want of clothing 
in the cold and damp weather which pre- 
vailed. Now, what I desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman is this: I take it 
for granted that the report given on the 
authority of the Manchester Relief Com- 
mittee would be considered a document 
entirely worthy of his consideration, and 
that it would be treated as an authentic 
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and important document; and if it is 
true, as is asserted by the Manchester 
Relief Committee, that there is this 
horrible condition among the children in 
the congested districts in the west of Ire 
land, I put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he does not consider it to be the 
duty of the Government to inquire forth- 
with into this statement, and, if they find 
that the facts are as stated, whether they 
will not apply to the existing state of 
things some more elastic and generous 
measure of. relief than that which was 
described by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the House the other day. It will be 
fresh in the memory of every Member of 
this House that when the right hon. 
Gentleman was asked the other day 
whether it was a fact that in the case of 
certain relief works now being carried 
out the wages afforded only gave the 
average family of six or seven children 
1}d. per day per head, he said: Yes, that 
is so. In many instances these wages 
have to be earned by women where there 
are no able-bodied men connected with 
the family, and they are obliged to travel 
long distances to work under the control 
of a timekeeper or ganger. Well, Sir, I 
say if this is so it is no wonder that the 
children should present the appearance 
of being half-starved, of suffering from 
insufficient and unwholesome food, and 
of being insufficiently clothed. I myself 
pointed out to the right hon. Gentleman, 
as the result of my own observations in 
the west of Ireland, reinforced by the 
statements of many priests whom I inter- 
viewed and consulted on this matter. 
that so long ago as December last it was 
a painful experience to observe in num- 
bers of schools in the west of Ireland 
that the faces of the children were wan 
and pinched, and bore evident traces 
of insufficient food. If that is the case, 
anyone who knows the conditions under 
which these people live must know that 
their circumstances grow worse and worse 
as the spring advances, until, indeed. 
the month of May, June, or July; and 
I put it to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether some scheme could not be 
devised by which, at all events, decent 
food and clothing would be provided for 
the school children, and those unhappy 
children saved from suffering for want 
of food. The case is an extremely cruel 
one, because it is not only that the chil- 
Mr. J. Dillon. 
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dren have insufficient food provided, but 
that the food they do obtain is unwhole 
some food. They can survive a period of 
insufficient food, provided that the food 
be wholesome, but one of the cruellest 
circumstances of the present state of 
affairs which prevails in the west of Ire 
land is that even the little food which 
the people have is in many cases of a 
most sickening and unwholesome charac- 
ter. Men have come to me, as I have 
told the right hon. Gentleman, before the 
potatoes had given out, and told me that 
every day of their lives they had insuf- 
ficient food, and suffered more or less 
pain from the unwholesome character of 
the food they had to live upon. What 
I want to ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
do, if he will not accept the statement of 
Irish Nationalist Members, is to put 
himself in communication with the Man. 
chester Committee and get the informa- 
tion which is in their possession. They 
have shown their earnestness by raising 
a very large sum of money. I believe 
they have raised already £6,000 in the 
City of Manchester alone. I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he could 
not put himself in communication with 
the Committee and get the information 
which is in their possession, and assist 
their effort by some grant of public 
money? At all events, I would ask 
them—outside the present relief ma- 
chinery, which is miserably insufficent, 
and entirely inadequate to cope with the 
condition of things which exists in these 
districts ; and would ask him to get up 
some more generous, more humane sys- 
tem of relief in the districts where the 
children are suffering. There is one 
other point in connection with this mat- 
ter to which I desire to draw attention, 
and that is the condition of the parish of 
Sneem, in the County of Kerry. I was 
reading yesterday a most heartrending 
description of the condition of the parish 
of Sneem and Cahirciveen, both exceed- 
ingly poor districts. I cannot state it 
from my own personal knowledge ; but 
all I can say is that, if that be true that 
terrible distress exists in Sneem and 
Cahirciveen, it is a most painful and 
distressing state of things. There is no 
district in Ireland in which there is 
greater distress, and the accounts which 
reach myself and other occupiers of this 
Bench are most appalling. What I 
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would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman is that in many parts of Ire- 
land there would have been deaths by 
starvation had it not been for money 
which was contributed by charitable 
people outside of Ireland, andif they had 
been trusting to the Government alone 
there is no doubt that a terrible number 
of people would have died from starva- 
tion. I asked the right hon. Gentleman 
some time ago whether he would, so far 
from modifying his labour tests and his 
scheme of works, as the spring advanced, 
set people to work, even on their own 
farms, or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. I know that would be a new de- 
parture to some extent in the conduct of 
public works in Ireland; but, Sir, the 
history of relief works in Ireland is not 
so triumphant a success that the Govern- 
ment need be afraid of new experiments 
and new departures. I cannot see why, 
in view of the fact that there is in exis- 
tence a system under which loans of 
public money are made to small farmers 
for executing works on their own hold- 
ings, a similar system cannot be intro- 
duced in regard to the relief works, 
because I am convinced that the money, 
if it could be used in that way, by getting 
people to work on their own holdings 
instead of sending them long distances 
to work, would be more beneficial and 
go twice as far under the present system. 
I would, therefore, urgently impress upon 
the right hon. Gentleman to imitate the 
experiment which has been carried out 
in Carraroe and other places in County 
Galway, where under the direction of 
private relief committees the people 
are set to work on their own holdings, 
and paid for performing reasonable 
works on their own holdings, the money 
being treated as relief money, and only 
given, of course, in cases where distress 
exists. Now that the spring is upon us, 
and it is necessary for the people to be 
on their own holdings for the purpose of 
sowing the crops, I would urge the right 
hon. Gentleman, at least in some districts, 
to try the experiment of carrying 
out labour tests on holdings of the 
people themselves. I take this oppor- 
tunity to place these suggestions 
before the right hon. Gentleman. I 
do assure the House,’ and I assure the 
right hon. Gentleman, that all the ac- 
counts that reach me from the west of 
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Ireland confirm my colleagues and my- 
self in the belief that the views we placed 
before the House at the beginning of the 
Session as to the intensity of the distress 
were in no way exaggerated. We quite 
admit that the distress is not so extensive 
as it has been on previous occasions, but 
in the districts affected by the distress 
I believe it is greater than in 1890, when 
there was an expenditure of a million of 
money in relief, whereas the Government 
are now only spending £20,000; and I 
believe it is quite as intense, although 
much more limited in extent, than in 
1879, and I therefore say that, as far 
as I can get information, there has never 
been in recent years a period of distress 
in face of which the Government have 
done so little to relieve the people as on 
the present occasion. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.): 
I should like to direct the Chief Secre- 
tary’s attention to the statements made 
in the public Press on Saturday with 
reference to the failure, both of the Local 
Government Board and the local guar- 
dians, to extend any relief to one of the 
most distressed districts in the whole of 
the west of Ireland, and that is a portion 
of my own constituency. Father James 
Corbett, the parish priest, who has been 
struggling courageously and single-handed 
for several months to keep starvation from 
the doors of his parishioners, has made 
a very serious charge against both the 
Local Government Board and the local 
guardians. I will read to the right hon. 
Gentleman what he has said, and I am 
sure the statements will appear to him 
sufficiently important to warrant him in 
sending some inspector to the locality 
who is not related to anyone in the dis- 
trict, in order that the Chief Secretary 
may obtain from him a distinctly inde- 
pendent report with reference to the 
statements made by Father Corbett. 
These are the statements— 

“The Local Government Board seems to 
have turned its back altogether on the district 
since the Ballinrobe Guardians finally decided 
not to adopt the Government scheme of relief. 
Two months ago their inspector declared be- 
fore the Guardians, ‘You know, of course, 
there is no question of this distress. It is 
acute, and something must be done.’ But 


nothing has been done. I have not heard that 
even an inspector has visited the districts for 
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weeks. To make things worse, in a consider- 
able portion of the parish the outdoor relief 
has been shut off, and not an extra shilling 
has been advanced for the last month where 
our committee was giving employment. Alto- 
gether, I can only describe the state of things 
as simply desperate.” 

Now, I know the writer of this letter, and 
I am certain that he would not have 
made those serious statements in the 
public Press unless there was foundation 
for them, and I trust that the Chief 
Secretary will listen to my suggestion, 
and send to the district a person who is 
not related to anyone in the district. I 
do not make any charges against indi- 
viduals, but I have reason to believe that 
the inspector who has been in the locality 
has not put the whole truth before the 
Chief Secretary. I trust the right hon. 
Gentleman will see to this matter as soon 
as he can. 


Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I believe 
the distress more acute than is 
generally imagined. I certainly have 
for some time past heard most alarming 
statements as to the suffering in the west 
of Ireland, and I am very much afraid 
that a large number of people are actu- 
ally dying of hunger there. The Govern- 
ment have failed to deal adequately with 
this matter and I do most heartily join in 
the appeal made by the hon. Gentleman 
below the Gangway. The Chief Secre- 
tary is a humane man, but he has failed 
somewhere, and meanwhile the people are 
dying of hunger. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY to Tue 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
G. W. Batrour, Leeds, Central): The 
hon. Member who has just sat down has 
stated—I do not on what 
authority—that people are dying of 
hunger in the west of Ireland. There 
was a report to that effect, but upon 
inquiry being made it was found to be 
altogether unfounded. Sir, the hon. 
Member for East Mayo has asked 
me whether I have heard or seen 
an account corroborating the  state- 
ment made by the Manchester Relief 
Fund Committee. Well, Sir, I am 
sorry to say that I have not yet seen the 
report of that Committee, and it is quite 
possible that I did not understand the 
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Question which the hon. Member put 
down. It appears to me that the hon 
Member in the short speech that he 
made has not formed a perfectly accu. 
rate idea of the duty of the Govern- 
ment in cases where distress arises. We 
have to carefully distinguish between 
what is the duty of the Government in 
such cases and that which can be done 
by charitable means. The duty of the 
Government is to see that there is 
nothing in the shape of famine or 
starvation, and I do not think the duty 
of the Government extends beyond that. 
If we were to attempt to go beyond that, 
I fear it would be very difficult for us 
indeed to avoid expenditure of a very 
extravagant kind. It would be a mis- 
take for the Government to try to do 
what properly belonged to the province 
of private charity. I rather think that 
the Union of which Sneem forms a part 
of the Kilmare Union, and if the 
Guardians of that Union considered that 
it was desirable to avail themselves of 
the opportunities which have been given 
in that Union to establish works and seek 
assistance from the Government, no 
doubt the proposals on the part of the 
Guardians will be favourably considered. 
I do not think any such representations 
have been received by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is for the Guardians 
to proceed in the matter, for it is a duty 
laid on them to attend to the condition 
of destitute persons in their own Union. 
lf the Guardians will move in the matter, 
then we are perfectly ready to do all we 
can to assist them. 

Mr. MICHAEL J. FLAVIN (Kerry, 
N.): Are you aware that the Guardians 
have moved in the matter without 
success } 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I do 
not think the Guardians have asked 
us to do more than have done. 
If they made an application some- 
thing would be done. The 
tion made by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo that it is part of the duty 
ot the Government to make a grant to 
these funds, is altogether unprecedented. 
The second suggestion made by the hon. 
Member, I think, was that we should 
employ those who are now on these 
relief works on their own farms. To do 
that would be merely equivalent to 
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paying them for doing nothing at all. I 
do not mind the Relief Committee and 
the Congested Districts Board using 
charitable funds being assisted, because 
for a small amount of money they can do 
« considerable amount of work, and such 
a scheme as that adopted by the Swin- 
ford Union might have been adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government, but I do 
not think it possible in these circum- 
stances. Sir, the hon. Member for 
South Mayo has asked me to make a 
further inquiry into this question, and 
he says that the condition of affairs is 
very serious. Well, further inquiries 
shall be made, but certainly I must 
not be held in as any way endorsing the 
suggestion that the Government in- 
spectors have failed duly to report to 
the Government or have been actuated 
by any unworthy motive. 


Me. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): The 
Board of Guardians of the Ballinrobe 
Union have cut off the relief there, and 
now arises the duty of dissolving that 
Board of Guardians. I have heard from 
the Government a statement, made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, drawing the dis- 
tinction between the funds coming from 
the Government and those coming from 
charitable sources ; but we have to meet 
a serious condition of poverty, and they 
will not raise the rates. Take, for 
instance, the Union of Ballinrobe. If 
this Board of Guardians, in order to save 
itself from increased rates, will not make 
4 proper expenditure of public money, I 
say it is the duty of the Government to 
dissolve that Board of Guardians. The 
Local Government Board have done that 
before for very small offences when 
these Guardians are Nationalists and 
when they pass resolutions about very 
unpleasant things. But here is a ques- 
tion of distress, and to some extent a 
question of life and death. Anybody 
who knows this district of Ballinrobe 
knows that it is a most wild and barren 
district. Fancy the position of a priest 
or a parson surrounded by a clamorous 
and starving poor, and cut away from 
all sources of parish relief, and living 
desolate with starving, people. And then 
the Government say that it is no part of 
their duty, but it is for the Guardians 
to decide what to do. Well, if we had a, 
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system of local government properly 
established, I could understand the Go- 
vernment. taking up that line, and 
saying, “ It is for the people to raise their 
own rates and expend them.” But here 
we have the landlord practically 
throttling the outdoor relief in this 
Union. I am far frum saying they 
have taken so brazen and ignoble a stand 
in Ballinrobe, but I cannot conceive my 
hon. Friend making a complaint, such 
as he has done, if he was not justified 
by the facts. The Government have a 
duty thrown upon them. Why does 
not the right hon. Gentleman himself, as 
a humane man, visit these districts? I 
venture to say that the Irish Members 
will excuse his absence from this House 
for such an undertaking, which is really 
as much a part of his duty as answering 
questions in this House. I am quite sure 
every Member would be glad to excuse his 
absence in order that he might person- 
ally attend these districts, and if he 
came back and on his own respon- 
sibility said that this distress was 
exaggerated, and that there was no 
foundation for this agitation, I fully 
believe the House would then accept his 
statement; but if he came back and 
said: “The statements are not exag- 
gerated ; I find these people are cut from 
the necessary relief,” then I am sure their 
requirements would be immediately at- 
tended to. You made grants in this 
House in the case of the sugar bounties, 
and therefore I say that when you have 
remote districts cut off like this the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to make a per- 
sonal visit and find out the condition of 
things for himself on the spot. 


Mr. FLAVIN: Having lived for a 
short space of time in the district of 
Sneem, and knowing the position of 
things, I can certainly say that if the 
right hon. Gentleman will accede to the 
appeal made by the hon. Member for 
North Louth he will certainly be sur- 
prised at the existing state of affairs 
that there is to be found there at present. 
I appealed last year to the right hon. 
Gentleman on the question of distress, 
and I have personally visited some 
portions of these districts in the County 
of Kerry. If the right hon. Gentleman 
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had visited these places, which his in- 
spectors have not visited, if he entered 
a house of the poorer class of people, I 
would certainly say that this House 
would be surprised at the condition of 
affairs that is existing at the present 
time in a portion of the County of Kerry. 
It is almost unchristian to say that a 
large family—and these poor people have 
larger families than the wealthier class 
of people—it is a deplorable state of 
things to see a man and his wife with 
ten or twelve children living in one 
apartment, male and female and husband 
and wife alike sleeping on the floor. If 
they happen to have a goat, it sleeps in 
the same room. It is a deplorable state 
of affairs that any human being in this 
age of Christian civilisation should be 
compelled to lay down on an carth floor 
with nothing but a bed of straw, even 
with the little animal which they have 
in their possession. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary stated 
that the condition of the Poor Law 
system had been relaxed in order to 
meet the existing state of affairs, owing 
to the poverty in existence; but surely 
the right hon. Gentleman must be aware, 
as the President of the Local Government 
Board is, of the enormous increase in 
taxation, owing to the relief of the poor 
in these districts. In several portions of 
Treland, in the Listowel Union, there is 
not so much distress existing; but he 
must be aware that in some portions of 
that Union the aggregate rate is as high 
as 14s. in the £; and what relief is it to 
say that Boards of Guardians will be per- 
mitted to give increased outdoor relief, 
which means nothing more nor less than 
an increase of taxation? Speaking as 
one who has lived among the people all 
my life, it is practically asking people 
on the verge of starvation—not being 
able to pay their own honest debts to 
the shopkeepers—to do an utter impos- 
sibility, and it is inconsistent with the 
present condition of affairs to ask the 
Poor Law Board, who are the only Board 
to deal with distress in these districts, to 
increase their rates. It is impossible to 
ask these people to go on increasing the 
amount of money in the way of outdoor 
relief, which will ultimately mean an in- 
crease in their taxation. This state of 
things would not be tolerated by any 
other civilised nation in the world. I 
know a case where a local landlord 
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bought a property ten years ago at ten- 
and-a-half years’ purchase. When he got 
the tenants in possession he mortgaged 
their rights for arrears of rent, and what 
was the result? On the land-tax 50 per 
cent. of the tenants had not received 
a single penny for reduction; on the 
contrary, besides not receiving the 
benefits of land legislation, the rents 
have been increased, in some cases by 
50, and in other cases by 70 per cent. 
I would like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
how he can expect a peaceable condition 
of affairs under conditions like that? 
One of those tenants was evicted for non- 
payment of rent, and because another 
tenant of the property had the human 
kindness and generosity of heart to 
shelter him he too was evicted. I have 
seen with my own eyes people living in 
places which the hon. Members of this 
House would not put the smallest animal 
in their possession into. I say that it 
is a dreadful state of affairs in a civi- 
lised country that at the present moment 
a tenant is evicted from his home in 
the first place, and is hounded from one 
house into another because he has 
sheltered a man who has been evicted 
from his farm. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
has nothing to do with the Motion. 


Mr. FLAVIN: I might, of course, 
have explained my object in a much 
narrower margin, but I wanted to explain 
the causes that have brought about this 
great distress that exists in this district, 
and-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 


hon. Gentleman must not go into that 
matter. 


Mr. FLAVIN: The right hon. Gentle 
man mentioned what the Congested 
Districts Board had done. If I may be 
allowed, I should like to show him one 
case of what they have done. A local 
ratepayer made an application at the 
end of last year to get one of those 
animals which the Congested Districts 
Board have been kind enough to send 
into these districts—I mean a bull. 
They were kind enough to accede to his 
request, and for a two-year-old they sent 
him down a yearling. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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Mr. FLAVIN: Mr. Speaker, I will 
bear in mind your ruling. I wish to 
call the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to another point. Is he aware that 
in one case the Local Government Board 
has refused to state the exact amount 
they are prepared to advance to Kerry 
for certain works to relieve the distress?! 
What is certainly to my mind a sad 
state of affairs is to see one of the local 
school teachers writing to the public 
Press and appealing to the public all 
over Ireland to send down their mite— 
even sixpences and shillings—in order to 
give a small particle of food to the 
children of the poor peasants who come 
to school without breakfast, and when 
they go home at night it is not in the 
power of their parents to give them any 
supper, and this, too, under a National 
system of education where the National 
school teacher has to give food to the 
children. I have always given the right 
hon. Gentleman a certain amount of 
credit for his kindness and good inten- 
tions, but I state candidly that this con- 
dition of things has arisen from the want 
of reliable and trustworthy official infor- 
mation he receives from the Local 
Government Board inspectors. I have 
always held that these men have no 
intimate knowledge, no personal 
acquaintance with the people in these 
poverty - stricken districts; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman will only visit 
these districts, and not confine himself 
to the aristocratic houses or the land- 
lords’ mansions, but simply go into one 
of these hovels where the poor live, he 
will find them, if not dying of 
starvation, on the verge of starvation. 
It is not so long ago that the right hon. 
Gentleman said that he was not aware 
of any case of death from starvation. 
Well, now, in the Killarney district not 
long ago a case occurred of a poor 
woman there who actually died from 
the effects of eating diseased potatoes, 
ind she had no other food to be supplied 
with. In my opinion as to the great 
cause of distress in the County of Kerry, I 
most certainly say that I hold the Local 
fovernment Board directly responsible 
for it. It was owing to the break-up of 
the last harvest, which has not reached 
25 per cent. of the average crop; and 
for that state of affairs the Local 
Government Board were responsible, 


because when the Guardians of the 
Listowel Union appealed through 
their representatives in this House 
for assistance it was refused. The 
Chief Secretary said that the Con 
gested Districts Board was able to ad 
vance £10,000 to save the crops, but 
when the guardians of my Union made 
application for a portion of that money 
the Congested Districts Board said it had 
none. I should like to know how our 
guardians are placed at this moment. 
They will not get the money from the 
potato crop, and they will not be allowed 
to get their own money; and I say the 
Local Government Board is directly re- 
sponsible for the failure of the crop in 
most cases in the south of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in reply to a ques- 
tion which I put to him, stated that there 
was practically no distress in my con 
stituency, and as a proof he pointed 
out that the number of inmates of the 
Listowel Union was less in 1897 than in 
1896. But he did not state—although 
he must have been aware of the fact— 
that the outdoor relief in that Union 
has since risen to a most alarming ex- 
tent ; and [ would like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is at all con- 


sistent with the present position of 
affairs to ask that these unfortunate 


ratepayers should be mulcted in these 
sums in order to relieve distress in one 
particular district. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to visit again, not only 
some portions of the country round about 
Cahirciveen, but also some parts of the 
north-west of Ireland. I think he will 
then admit that there is a great amount 
of distress, and even of starvation, pre- 
valent at the present time. 


Bill read a second time. 


FISH FROM PROHIBITED WATERS 
(PREVENTION OF SALE) BILL. 

To prohibit in, England the landing 
and sale of fish caught within prohibited 
waters in Scotland; Ordered to be 
brought in by Dr. Clark, Mr. Buchanan, 
Captain Pirie, Sir William Wedderburn, 
and Sir Leonard Lyell; Presented and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Tuesday next, and to be printed 
[Bill 144.1 
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COMPANIES ACT (1867) 
BILL. 


To repeal Section 25 of The Com- 
panies Act, 1867; Ordered to be brought 
in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Cozens- 
Hardy, Mr. Asher, Mr. Murdoch, and Mr. 
Warr ; Presented and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednes- 
day, 20th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 145.] 


AMENDMENT 


ENGLISH EDUCATION CODE. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I rise to move that the pro- 
visions of the English Education Code 
should be assimilated to that of Scotland 
as regards the class and extra subjects. 
We have no doubt much reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the progress which 
has been made in national education of 
late years; the increased number of 
schools, the improvements in the build- 
ings, the larger proportion of teachers 
to children, the better appliances, the 
smaller number of absentees, with results 
which have gone far to prove the truth 
of Victor Hugo’s aphorism that, “he 
who opens a school closes a prison,” and, 
I may add, does something to empty a 
workhouse also. We must not, however, 
“rest and be thankful” ; at least, we may 
be thankful, but we must not rest. And 
there is one aspect of the subject which 
seems to me to be in far from a satis- 
factory position. We had last Session 
two so-called Educational Bills in Parlia- 
ment, but they were really financial 
Measures, they dealt with rates and 
grants rather than directly with educa- 
tion. On the Educational Estimates in 
the House of Commons the discussions 
turn mainly on the merits and demerits 
of Voluntary and Board schools, on struc- 
tures, and playgrounds, and rates, but 
very little on the education itself, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, under its theological 
aspects. Yet the Code exercises a most 
important influence in this respect, and 
for good or evil does much to determine 
the character of the education given. 
Under the Code the subjects taught in 
our elementary schools fall, I need not 
say, into three categories—the obligatory 
subjects, the class subjects, and the so- 
called specific subjects. The obligatory 
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subjects are in the case of boys—I say 
nothing about girls—reading, writin 
and arithmetic. The specific subj : 
. jects com- 
prise various sciences, domestic econom A 
and one or two languages. With the ex- 
ception of domestic economy, however, 
they are not largely taken up. The 
class subjects are English, geography, 
elementary science, and history. Ele 
mentary science is simply some know- 
ledge of the world in which we live, 
some knowledge of the facts of nature 
by which we are surrounded. Now, I 
submit that all these four subjects are 
essential. Which can be wisely omitted! 
Geography is certainly most important ; 
so is history, and English ; and last, but 
not least, elementary science. I should not, 
however, propose to make these four sub- 
jects obligatory ; but surely we should 
encourage schools to take them up. So 
far from this, however, we actually pre- 
clude them from doing so. The Code 
provides that no child can be presented 
in more than two subjects. If, there 
fore, a class takes geography and ele. 
mentary science, they must omit history 
and English; if they taka history and 
English, elementary science and geo- 
graphy must be omitted. I am not sure 
whether anyone will maintain that more 
than two subjects cannot be taken with 
advantage; but if the Vice-President of 
the Council, or anyone else, is disposed 
to take this line, I would refer to the 
Scotch Code. The Scotch Code contains 
no such limitation. Scotch children, 
more fortunate than English, are per- 
mitted to take all four subjects, and 
they take advantage of it. Out of 3,000 
departments in Scotland, no less than 
2,200 take three or more class subjects. 
Moreover, not only did the children take 
three class subjects in the great majority 
of cases, but they learn them well, for the 
Report for 1895 goes on to say that in 
no less than 3,018 departments, out of 
3,043, almost, therefore. the whole, and 
comprising 457,000 children— 

“ Grants are awarded according to the Report 
in each case, the average sum earned by each of 
these scholars being 5s. 6d. This shows tha' 
a large proportion of departments received 
grants at the higher, or two shillings rate. 


Perhaps I had better quote the actual 
words of the Code— 


“ As regards class subjects the English Cod: 
provides, ‘a Grant for class subjects of one 
shilling or two shillings for a first-class 
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subject, and one shilling or two shillings for a 
second class subject.’ . No more than 
two class subjects may be taken by any class, 
and the same number must be taken through- 
out the school; except that where needlework 
is taken by the girls as a class subject, a cor- 
responding subject need not be taken by the 
boys.” 


Thus four shillings is the most that can 
be earned, and two subjects only may be 
taken. In the Scotch Code the provisions 
are wiser and more liberal— 


“A Grant on the examination in class sub- 
jects amounting to 4s., 5s., or 6s., according 
as the Inspector reports that the teaching is 
fair (4s.), or good (5s.), or very good (6s.). 
Subjects may be grouped, and the lower stan- 
dard 5, must show knowledge of at least two 
class subjects (Schedule 5).” 


Thus 6s. may be earned, and the children 
must be presented in at least two sub- 
jects, so that the Scotch schools can earn 
2s. more per head; and while two sub- 
jects are the maximum in England they 
ara the minimum in Scotland. Passing 
now to the specific subjects, we find 
similar differences. The English Code 


provides— 


“A Grant on the examination of individual 

scholars in specific subjects of 2s. or 3s. for 
each scholar presented in any specific sub- 
ject. . . . No scholar may be presented 
for examination in more than two specific 
subjects.” 
Thus two subjects only can be taken, and 
6s. is the maximum that can be earned. 
The Scotch Code, on the contrary, pro- 
vides— 

“A Grant of 4s. per subject may be made 
for every day scholar, presented in Standards 
5 and 6 (Article 28), who passes a satisfactory 


examination in not more than two of such 
subjects.” 


Here the number of subjects is the same, 
but a Scotch child who passes in two 
subjects earns 8s. for his school; while 
an English child who passes equally well, 
and in the same subjects, only earns 6s. 
Now, how do these provisions work? 
Out of 24,000 English schools, geography 
was taken as a class subject in 16,000. 
English in 15,000, history in 4,000, and 
elementary science in only 2,200. No 
doubt elementary science is creeping up, 
but under the existing regulations it 
can only do so at the expense of either 
geography or English. Nor is the defi- 
ciency in any way repaired by what are 
known as the specific subjects, for out of 
5,500,000 children in our schools only 
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140,000 (of whom, I may add, over 4,000 
were in London, were presented for 
examination in any of these subjects, 
and of these 40,000 were in domestic 
economy. The other principal subjects 
were algebra, etc., 50,000; mechanics, 
25,000; French and German, 13,000; 
physiology, 18,000; chemistry, 5,000 ; 
shorthand, 10,000; some of the children 
being presented in two subjects. These 
numbers are for the whole of England. 
None were presented in history. Now, I 
bring this subject before the House on 
two grounds—firstly, educational, and 
secondly, financial. To take the finan- 
cial aspect first, the managers of Volun- 
tary schools complain that they are 
cramped and starved for want of funds ; 
London occupiers complain of the ever- 
increasing rates. Now if we could induce 
the Government to alter the English Code 
so as to put our schools on the same 
platform as the Scotch—and this is surely 
a fair claim—our London schools might 
earn 4s. a head more than they do now. 
At present. the Scotch schools earn 
£1 1s. 4d. per scholar, and the English 
only 19s. 1ld., a difference of 1s. 5d. 
a head, which is equivalent to a very 
large sum. Now if this were due to the 
greater excellence of Scotch schools— 
to the children being better taught, more 
industrious, or more intelligent, however 
much we might regret our inferiority, we 
should have no cause to complain. But 
this is not so. The difference arises from 
the difference in the condition of the two 
Codes. Scotch schools are allowed to 
send in their children for four class sub- 
jects, and to earn 8s. English schools 
are limited to two class subjects, and 
cannot earn more than 4s. That the 
difference is due to this cause is shown 
by the fact that the Scotch schools do 
earn 5s. 6d. from the class subjects, while 
the English schools are only able to earn 
3s. 64d., or 1s. 114d. less. But for this 
arbitrary difference we should actually 
earn more per head than the Scotch. 
In our London schools there are 600,000 
children in average attendance, so that 
2s. a head would come to a good round 
sum. Surely, then, on financial grounds 
we may fairly ask to be placed on the 
same footing as Scotland. But I have 
put the finance first, because, to my 
mind, it is far the less important aspect 
of the case. Education falls under three 
heads, that of the body, of the mind, 
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and, lastly, of the heart—the most im- 
portant of all. The education of the 
mind may be again subdivided into the 
three convenient—not, perhaps, natural 
—divisions of arithmetic, literature, and 
science. Certainly I am not likely to 
undervalue literature. Indeed, I have 
often felt a difficulty in tearing myself 
away from my books to take the neces- 
sary exercise. But though books are so 
enchanting, and teach us so much, they 
cannot teach us everything. The Grecks 
were great philosophers and thinkers, 
but not as a rule great observers. There 
is an essay in one of Plutarch’s works on 
the question, “ Which was first, the bird 
or the egg!” And one reason given for 
deciding that the hen preceded the egg 
is that everybody calls it “a hen’s egg,” 
and no one speaks of “an egg’s hen.” 
We are not ourselves free from the same 
error. But it is an error. We learn, or 
ought to learn, much from Nature direct. 
Mr. Crabb Robinson once went to call on 
Wordsworth. The maid said he was out, 
and Robinson then asked if he could see 
the study. The maid kindly took him in 
and showed him Wordsworth’s sitting- 
room. “This,” she said, “is master’s 
library, but he studies in the fields.” 
There is a great deal we may learn in 
the fields. It is extraordinary how little 
we know about the beautiful world in 
which we live, and what little we know 
is too much ignored in our schools. The 
neglect of physical science has been, and 
still is, the great blot in our educa- 
tional system. Everyone, however, 
should know the rudiments of arith- 
metic, geography, physics, chemistry, 
and biology before attempting to 
proceed further. I say should be 
“well grounded,” which is a very different 
thing from having a smattering. Smat- 
terings are always mischievous. What 
is a “smattering”? The knowledgeofa 
few isolated facts. That is, no doubt, of 
comparatively little use. To be well 
grounded is another matter. Let me 
illustrate what I mean by a reference to 
astronomy. The boy or girl who knows 
a few of the fundamental truths of that 
marvellous and inspiring science—that 
the moon goes round the earth, and why 
it changes its shape; that the earth and 
the other planets are going round the 
sun; that we are moving at the rate 
of 1,000 miles a minute; that the sun is 
one of many millions of stars; that 
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comets are heavenly bodies, and not 
warnings of impending catastrophes ; who 
has some idea of the almost infinite time 
and distances. and velocities of the 
heavenly bodies—is not, indeed, an 
astronomer, and yet knows even more 
than the great Ptolemy himself, or all 
the wisest of the ancient philosophers, 
This is the kind of instruction that could 
very well be given in our schools, and 
where it has been tried it has been found 
most interesting to the children. There 
is no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that in many 
cases, and that is I know especially the 
case in London, the children do receive 
instruction in history, though they are 
not presented for examination. The 
system in the schools is, in fact, better 
than that in the Code. At the same time 
the Code, of course, exercises a great in- 
fluence. It ought to exhibit a model to 
be aimed at, and not an example to be 
avoided. No doubt the Code, on the 
whole, has been well and carefully 
thought out. I should be sorry to give 
an impression that I am attacking it 
generally. On the contrary, I cordially 
recognise how much we are indebted to 
the staff of the Education Department 
for the ability with which it has been 
drawn up. In this particular point, how- 
ever, it seems to me to need amendment. 
No scientific man, I venture to say, would 
wish to exclude literature from educa- 
tion. Such an education would, indeed, 
be imperfect and one-sided. But what we 
do say is that an education, if so it can 
be called, which excludes science, is also 
imperfect and one-sided—that it is only 
half an education. I am not asking for 
the introduction of any new class subject, 
but only that those now on the list should 
have fair play. This, I submit, is not 
the case. Yet under the Code, when 
geography and English are taken, 
seience and history are excluded. The 
Code says you had better take two of 
them, and not more than two. My con- 
tention is that this is a radically wrong 
ideal of education; that English, geo- 
graphy, elementary science, and history 
are all of them important subjects, and 
that the influence of the Education De- 
partment should be exercised, not to pre- 
vent, but to encourage, their being taken 
up in all our National schools. I ask my 
right hon. Friend to consider whether he 
cannot see his way to modifying the 
Code so as to approximate to the Code 
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of Scotland. We know how sound 


Scotchmen are on the educational system, 
and we hope the Government will take 
the matter into consideration, so as to 
induce the Education Department to 
encourage, and not to prevent, the chil- 
dren in our elementary schools from being 
instructed in these important subjects. 
I beg to move the Motion of which I 
have given notice. 

Mr. R. C. JEBB (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I rise to second the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend, and I do so because I 
have a great deal of sympathy with the 
objects of the Motion. It seems to me to 
bedesirable that the children in elemen- 
tary schools should acquire at least some 
knowledge of the subject to which he has 
referred. And. here. I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that 1 am one of those who 
believe firmly, as firmly as any man, in 
teaching a few things well, rather 
than many things deficiently. I am 
strenuously opposed to taxing the brains 
of young children with a great many 
kinds of miscellaneous knowledge; but 
I do believe that the work in our ele- 
mentary schools might be made more 
interesting to the children, more fruitful 
to their minds, more useful to them in 
later life, by some modification in the 
direction which my right hon. Friend 
desires. He has entered into many par- 
ticulars which I need not recapitulate, 
but I should like to say one word as to 
the difference between schools in Eng- 
land in respect to class subjects. As my 
right hon. Friend has reminded the 
House, in England only two class sub- 
jects can be taken up, though in Scotland 
three class subjects may be taken up. 
Now, Sir, this difference is no mere acci- 
dent or caprice of administrative detail. 
It arises from the different circumstances 
of the two countries. In Scotland the 
appetite for education is keener and 
more universal than it is south of the 
Tweed. The fact that knowledge is 
power is a truth which is thoroughly 
appreciated in Scotland by all classes, 
and, more than that, in many matters it 
18 valued in Scotland by all classes for its 
own sake. It was found impossible to 
restrict elementary schools in Scotland 
to two class subjects, and so they were 
allowed to take three, and this raised the 
Maximum grant to 6s. That grant was 
fixed in 1895 on the basis of the average 
tarnings of the Scotch schools for a series 
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of years before that date. It came out 
at about 5s. 6d. And then it was urged 
that it was a mistake to make all 
the three subjects a necessary condition 
for obtaining the maximum grant. This 
maximum grant, it was said, ought to 
be within the reach of schools which took 
only two subjects, and it should be left to 
the discretion of the Scottish Govern- 
ment Inspector to advise the Department 
whether a particular school ought to be 
required to take three subjects before it 
could earn the full grant ; and that is the 
option which is left in the latest issue 
of the Scottish Education Code, the Code 
for 1898. It is an elastic system, and a 
system which gives the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department the power of making 
discretionary allowances for the various 
circumstances of different schools. Now, 
Sir, the question which we have to con- 
sider to-night is, how my right hon. 
Friend’s proposal will work in England 
under the existing system. There exists 
in England a very large number of 
schools so circumstanced in regard to 
staff and equipment that if they had 
permission to take three subjects instead 
of two. it would be a distinct advantage 
to them in every respect. The most 
obvious. and, perhaps, the gravest objec- 
tion which my right hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal has to encounter is that there are 
many larger schools which might be in- 
duced, by the prospect of earning alarger 
grant, to undertake more than they can 
efficiently perform, and to take up three 
subjects instead of two. In so far as that 
might occur, it would be a sacrifice of the 
true interests of education to the prospect 
of pecuniary gain. Now, Sir, this, of 
course, is no new danger. It is a danger 
to which the English Education Depart- 
ment, and I suppose other Education De- 
partments everywhere, have long been 
fully alive. It is a danger which the 
English Education Department has long 
endeavoured, and with no small measure 
of success, to counteract. The results for 
which grants are at present given 
are obtained not by examination, but 
mainly by inspection. The former test 
—the test of examination—has reference 
to the performance of the individual 
child ; the test of inspection has reference 
to the character of the work of the school 
as a whole. Under the old examination 
test there was a temptation to create an 
intelligent child into a grant-earning 
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machine. Under the inspection test it is 
difficult to convert the whole school into 
@ grant-earning machine, because, if a 
number of children are taught super- 
ficially, the result is inevitably to lower 
the average quality of the work in that 
school. Now, if my right hon. Friend’s 
Motion had been brought forward in the 
days of the examination test, I should 
have felt more hesitation in supporting it, 
I should have felt that it might possibly 
increase the evil which flourished under 
the examination test, the evil of cram- 
ming children in order to obtain a larger 
grant. But with the inspection test the 
case is different. Suppose a particular 
school, which ought to have confined 
itself to two subjects, chooses to take up 
three, with the result that the teaching 
in that school is rendered thinner and 
less efficient, that fact ought to come 
out when the Inspector visits the school 
and inquires into the quality of the work 
done in that school. Inspection prv- 
vides, or ought tc provide, an automatic 
safeguard ; and a too ambitious school 
would defeat its own object. Now, I do 
not deny—indeed, I do not doubt—that 
if the Motion of my right hon. Friend 
were adopted, there would at first be a 
tendency to take up all three subjects 
even were that course undesirable. But, 
notwithstanding, I do feel that on the 
whole there is a great balance of advan- 
tages in this proposal. I believe that 
any harm which might at first result 
from the introduction of the new sub- 
ject would tend to defeat, and probably 
at last to banish, it when the new option 
had been submitted to the test of actual 
inspection. Too ambitious schools will 
learn sooner or later, probably sooner, 
by their experience, and which greater 
prudence would have saved them from 
the necessity of learning, that it is better 
to teach two subjects well than three 
subjects badly. On the other hand, there 
can, I think, be no reason to doubt that 
there is a very large number of 
elementary schools in England in which 
the permission to take up three subjects 
would be an educational gain of a very 
important kind. It is conceivable that if 
the modification of the Education Code 
suggested by my right hon. Friend were 
adopted. it might be supplemented by 
some modification of the English grant 
system in the direction of the more 
elastic system which I mentioned the 
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new Scottish Code had had introduced 
into it. For my part, I should welcome 
such a modification ; but in any case it 
appears to me that the Motion of my 
right hon. Friend is one which raises a 
question which deserves the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Committee of Coun- 


cil; and I have little doubt that, 
whatever his decision may be, he 
will bestow upon it that careful 


attention which he never fails to give 
to any proposal for the improvement 
of education in this country. Sir, I 
thank the House for having permitted me 
to offer these few observations, and I beg 
leave to second the Motion of my right 
hon. Friend. 

Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COUN. 
CIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge Univer- 
sity): Mr. Speaker, I think I need hardly 
say that I entirely sympathise with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London, and my hon. 
Friend and colleague the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, in their 
bringing forward this Motion. I sincerely 
desire, as they do, that the utmost pos- 
sible amount of instruction should be 
given to the children of the elementary 
schools of England, and that we should 
not be behind Scotland in any way which 
can possibly bring our schools up to the 
Scottish level. But the terms of the 
Motion which my right hon. Friend has 
proposed go very much beyond that 
point. This is not the first occasion on 
which he has brought this subject to my 
notice, for on both the occasions on which 
I have had the honour of proposing the 
Education Estimates in this House my 
right hon. Friend has impressed upon the 
Government the desirability of giving 
more freedom to the managers of English 
schools, as is given to the managers of 
Scotch schools, in having three in- 
stead of two class subjects taught in 
their schools. But this Resolution 
goes much beyond that. It proposes to 
assimilate the provisions of the English 
Education Code, as regards both class 
and specific subjects, to those which do 
not exist in the present Scotch 
Code, but were contained in the Seotch 
Code of 1897, and which the Scottish 
Education Department has now aban- 
doned. In making any comparison 
between elementary education in England 
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and elementary education in Scotland, I 
regret, as an Englishman, to have to say 
that Scotch elementary education is very 
much more advanced than ours. In the 
first place, in Scotland they get a much 
greater percentage of the child popula- 
tion upon the 
schools than we do in _ England. 
And then in Scotland the age of tic 
children in the elementary schools is fron 
10 upwards. I will now give the Com 
mittee some statistics, and, first, I will 
take the case of children between the 
ages of 13 and 14. In Scotland the per- 
centage of children between the ages ot 
13 and 14 is 5.91; in England it is 4.17. 
But, besides the greater age of children 
in Scotch schools, they have there many 
more teachers. Here again I will only 
trouble the Committee with one figure. 
In England there is one certificated 
teacher to every 78 children ; in Scotland 
there is one certificated teacher to every 
62 children ; so that in discussing the 
comparisons between English and Scotch 
schools it must be remembered that in 
Scotland there were older children and 
more teachers. Then there is another 
thing in which Scotland has the advan- 
tage. In Scotland the law relating to 
the attendance of children at school is in 
avery much more advanced stage than 
in England. In Scotland, by Statute, no 
child is entitled to total exemption unless 
it is in the fifth standard ; nor to partial 
exemption unless it is in the third stan- 
dard. Whereas, in England, partial ex- 
emption is allowed to some children in 
the first standard; in some cases it can 
be claimed by children in the second 
standard, and there are a very large 
number of schools in which total exemp- 
tion from attendance at school can be 
claimed by any child in the fourth stan- 
dard, because by Statute law every child 
in Eneland can say “good-bye” to school 
provided it is in the fifth standard, and 
no bye-law of any corporation can alter 
that statutory provision. Therefore, in 
Scotland the education of the children 
is superior to the education of children 
in Eneland to this extent—they have bet- 
ter laws, they have more teachers, and 
they remain at school till a very much 
more advanced age. That being the rela- 
tive position of affairs in the two coun- 
tries, both Education Departments desire 
to give as much class instruction as pos- 
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sible. Class teaching is teaching beyond 
elementary education. Elementary edu- 
cation in both countries comprises, as my 
right hon. Friend admitted, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and drawing. These are 
compulsory subjects which are taught 
every child. But the list of class sub- 
jects differs in the two countries. In 
England it includes English, in Wales 
English and Welsh, and French in the 
Channel Islands, geography, elementary 
science, history, etc. ; and for girls domes- 
tic economy and needlework ; whereas in 
Scotland the list of class subjects 1s his- 
tory, geography, and elementary science. 
In Scotland drawing is a class subject, 
and not compulsory. In Scotlaad, no 
doubt, a regulation was made by the 
Scottish Department by which three in- 
stead of two elementary class subjects 
might be taught in the schools, Lut the 
advisers of the English Education De- 
partment hesitated to follow this ex- 
ample. They thought that it was very 
possible that, with the very strong de- 
sire that existed tp earn the grants, the 
licence might be abused, and that the 
children might be pressed by over-study 
and exertion to earn the additional 
grants from these class subjects. They 
thought that the compulsory subjects, 
with the two class subjects additional, 
were quite as much as could be put into 
a child at the very tender age at which 
children in this country go to school. 
The experience of Scotland in allowing 
three class subjects to be taken was not 
altogether successful. It was adopted in 
1886, and the conclusion to which the 
advisers of the Scottish Education De- 
partment came as time went on was 
that there was a tendency to take too 
many subjects in Scotch schools at the 
expense of proficiency and care in teach- 
ing, and, therefore, in consequence of that, 
the block grant system was invented, 
by which the school did not take two or 
three class subjects as the managers 
think fit; but the inspector determined 
in the school year whether, in the case 
of any particular school, one, two, or 
three class subjects shall be taken; 
and it has sometimes been the case that 
schools ‘taking only two class subjects 
earn a hicher erant than schools taking 
three, and it happens in this way: a 
school taking only two class subjects at- 
tains a high state of efficiency and earns 
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the full grant of 6s. per child; whereas 
in another school taking three class sub- 
jects the efficiency may not reach so 
high a pitch, and there is only a grant 
of 4s. per child. It does not depend 
upon the number of subjects taken at 
all, but entirely upon the efficiency with 
which that number of class subjects in 
the opinion of the inspector at the be- 
ginning of the school year is taught. It 
is asked that the English Code shall 
be altered so as to be in accordance with 
the Scotch Code, but, as I have stated, 
and I think my right hon. Friend will 
agree with me, it will be wise to wait 
for the result of this experiment of the 
new regulations in the more advanced 
elementary education of Scotland. I can 
assure my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Cambridge that the 
officers of the Education Department are 
quite alive to the desirability of teach- 
ing as much as you possibly can that is 
practicable, and particularly elementary 
science. They have shown by the regu- 
lations which have been made from 
time to time with régard to elementary 
education, and with regard to science 
classes and continuation schools, that they 
are alive to the progress which they 
hope to see made in the education of this 
country. I trust that the right hon. 
Baronet will not think it necessary to 
take a Division on a Resolution which 
asks the House to commit itself to an 
arrangement which Scotland has aban- 
doned. If, on the other hand, the right 
hon. Baronet amends his Resolution by 
adopting the words “the Code of 1898,” 
I shall still object to it, because it is 
hardly reasonable to invite the English 
Educational Department to undertake an 
experiment which is being tried in Scot- 
land, and which I hope will be success- 
ful. If that is so, it will be open to us 
to consider whether it may not be copied 
in this country. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): In supporting this Motion, 
which is an abstract one, I take it to 
mean this: that we desire that with re- 
gard to the English Education Depart- 
ment and the English Code. the English 
elementary schools may be put in the 
same favourable position with regard to 
class subjects as Scotch schools. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that they have 
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now abandoned that system—the Code of 
1897. Well, we ought to endeavour to 
place our schools on the same basis, be- 
cause they have really taken a step for. 
ward in regard to elementary education. 
I think my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the London University was justi- 
fied in putting his Motion on the Paper, 
because all he asks for is that we shall 
be aided to arrive, if possible, at the 
point from which Scotland has taken a 
further step forward. The right hon. 
Gentleman has shown in his comparison 
between the English and Scotch systems 
that the latter is established on a much 
more advanced basis than the English 
system; but, whilst admitting that it 
is unfortunately true that the attendance 
in Scotland is better, that there is better 
education there, and that higher subjects 
are taken, we do think that it ought to 
be the duty of those who are responsible 
for the education of the children of this 
country to encourage improvements 
rather than discourage them, and it is 
on this basis that my right hon. Friend 
desires the House to accept his Motion. 
The Vice - President of the Council 
has said that he feared, if more 
class subjects were taken in ele- 
mentary schools, that teachers may 
endeavour for the sake of the extra grant 
to over-press the pupils in their schools, 
but I think that we may trust to the 
common sense of the managers in this 
matter, who, I am glad to say, are 
taking a very intelligent interest in the 
education of the children. I do not think 
that any one of us would have objected 
had the right hon. Gentleman, in intro- 
ducing this proposal, introduced at the 
same time the block system, because any 
suggestion which might lead to the pre- 
vention of any particular school from 
taking subjects which the children can- 
not manage would, I am sure, be wel- 
come. At present, under our system, 
the only two class subjects taken practi- 
cally are English and geography ; history 
and science, both of them most impor- 
tant subjects, are practically, to a large 
extent, omitted from the curriculum of 
our schools altogether. It is all very 
well to say that one of the class subjects 
is English, but English is only a very 
high-sounding term for English gram- 
mar, and I for one think that of all the 
useless subjects taught, that of English 
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grammar is by far the most useless. I 
do not think that any human being ever 
learned anything from acquiring a know- 
ledge of English grammar. I am quite 
certain that none of our great writers 
ever learned a single word of English 
grammar, and the only reason for this 
being taken is that it is comparatively a 
very easy thing for any teacher to take 
in an elementary school. <A course of 
English grammar can be taken without 
any very great trouble and without any 
very great facility. On the other hand, 
the class subjects of history and, espe- 
cially, of elementary science, mean that 
the teacher must devote a considerable 
amount of time and intelligence to these 
subjects. They are encouraged by the 
Education Department to teach grammar 
and geography, and they are discouraged 
from teaching two of the most useful of 
class subjects—namely, history and 
science—because, practically, out of the 
schools which take class subjects at the 
present time something like 30,000 take 
grammar and geography, and only 6,000 
take history and science, which are much 
more useful subjects. The reason of that 
is, as the right hon. Gentleman knows 
full well, that there is practically, to all 
intents and purposes, no choice for 
teachers to take any class subjects besides 
geography and grammar. What we de- 
sire is this: that greater elasticity shall 
be given to the managers, and more 
power, and I do not believe that they 
would abuse that power if it were given 
to them. Where teachers show their 
aptitude to take these two other much 
more useful class subjects, instead of 
being tied down to take grammar and 
geography, they should be given an 
opportunity of taking them. The right 
hon. Gentleman has appealed to the House 
to allow the new Scotch Code to have a 
fair opportunity of experiment before we 
make any alteration in the English Code, 
but the point which we wish the 
House to commit itself to is one which 
has had a very large number of years’ 
experience in Scotland, and though the 
right hon. Gentleman says that occa- 
sionally there have been cases in which 
this power has been abused, I do not 
think for a moment that he would allege 
that it has not been a great advantage 
in Scotland to have this choice in regard 
to class subjects. 
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Under the new Code of 1898 there is 8 
greater opportunity for the Scotch schools 
to take class subjects than before, and 
though, to a certain extent, the option 
is limited, the result under this Code 
will be that the Scotch schools will do 
more efficiently a larger number of 
class subjects and earn a larger grant 
than they did under the previous one. 
We in England desire also to take a step 
forward, and I support this Motion upon 
the general principle that if this House 
pass this Motion it will be an instruc- 
tion to the Education Department to deal 
with the matter, and that it will give 
to the children of the elementary schools 
a® greater opportunity to acquire that 
knowledge which would be of greater 
use and of greater interest to them to 
acquire than the knowledge they receive 
at present. 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.): 
I shall not be accused of any desire to 
depreciate the work in the elementary 
schools of England and Wales, but, upon 
the whole, I am against the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and I am bound 
to say that the views of the Education 
Minister commend themselves to me more 
than this Motion, because I know the 
difficulties of the schools and the super- 
ficiality and the evanescence of much of 
the work done in the class subjects. I 
should hesitate to support in this House 
any action which would increase the 
temptation to teach subjects superficially 
by exciting the cupidity, if I may with- 
out offence use that term, of the man- 
agers of the elementary schools. We 
frequently hear and read of accusations 
against the management of the elemen- 
tary schools of this country. We fre- 
quently hear that a great deal of the 
money spent on the elementary schools is 
wasted, and as evidence of that we are 
referred to office boys and warehouse 
boys, who, after passing the sixth stan- 
dard, are found by their employers to be 
destitute of that knowledge which they 
might reasonably be expected to possess. 
I want to point out to the House that, 
so far from increasing the subjects in 
the curriculum, the whole aim of the 
House and the Education. Department 
cught to be to strengthen and to make 
more permanent [Sir Joun LuBBockx : 
I do not want to increase the number 
of subjects.) I apprehend that the 
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effect of this Motion will be to in- 
crease the number of subjects in 
the school curriculum; there is no 


other alternative. If there are one 
or two class subjects at the present time, 
and there is an option given to teach 
three or four, there must be an increase. 
I quite concur with all that is said as to 
the superiority of the chances of the 
child in Scotland. In Scotland you have 
a higher percentage of adult teachers 
than in England, and of teachers who are 
certificated, You have a larger per- 
centage of children who stop at school 
to a later age, and you have a better 
school attendance. In every respect you 
give to the Scottish child a better chance 
than you do in England; and until you 
establish in England, as you do in 
Scotland, a school in every parish which 
may call upon the rates, with adult and 
properly qualified teachers, it is ridicu- 
lous to expect that in an English school, 
even in a great number of Board schools, 
you can give to the child as much tho- 
rough education as you give to the Scot- 
tish child. What is the condition of the 
English schools! You have an atten- 
dance of 274 hours a week. The child 
is taught in classes of 60 or over; they 
sometimes go up to 100, but the average 
class is 60. Most of the classes of 60 
are not taught by a certificated teacher, 
a great number of the adult teachers not 
being certificated. The children who 
ought to attend school for 27$ hours a 
week are not there regularly—one out of 
every five on the books is always away ; 
but, besides that, there are nearly 
1,000,000 children in this country who 
are not on the books at all. Now, see 
what chance you give the child while his 
school life lasts; he is very irregular in 
his attendance, and when he does attend 
he is taught in too large classes, 
and in a great number of cases by un- 
qualified teachers. Nor, how can you 
expect to give him under those conditions 
a greater education than he gets now? 
The school managers of the voluntary 
schools are at their wits’ end now io 


provide the teaching which they do. If 
you lay before the managers of a 


small Board school in a village, or 
a struggling voluntary elementary 
school, the chance of earning 2s. 
or 3s. per child more than they do 
at present, you place a very great tempta- 
Mr. Yorall. 
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tion beforethem. The managers will say, 
“You must earn this 2s. more ; you must 
take up this additional class subject,” and 
you may have the teachers worrying and 
grinding and over-pressing the un- 
fortunate child for the short period that 
he is at school in order to earn this extra 
2s. a year, for if the teacher does 
not do it he must give place to 
somebody who will. Now, I gather 
from this Motion that the main 
motive of the right hon. Baronet is to 
encourage the teaching of elementary 
science in our schools, but I find from 
the Report of the Scotch Education De- 
partment for 1896-7 that even under 
that system, out of 3,094 cases, in only 
50 was elementary science taught. I 
submit to this House that the Motion of 
the right hon. Baronet will not accom- 
plish the end he has in view, but, on the 
other hand, will only increase the over- 
pressure and superficiality which are 
engendered by the present 
The right hon. Gentleman 
will observe for 12 months the new 
departure of the Scottish Education 
Department, and see if it is success- 
ful. The Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, after 10 years’ experience, were 
compelled to abandon the suggestion put 
forward by the right hon. Baronet. 1 
hope we shall be able at the end of 
12 months to adopt the block grant 


system. 


says he 


principle for English schools; and 
I would suggest that we ought to do 
away with this system of rewarding 


teachers by a few shillings here and a 
shilling or two there. This huckstering 
method of dealing with education is sub- 
versive of the interests of the children, 
and I should suggest it should be discon- 
tinued, and we should substitute for that 
method the plan of assigning for every 
school a fixed income, such as_ the 
school needs, so long as it satisfies the 
agents of the Department, the inspectors, 
that efficient work is being done in the 
school. That only is the true method to 
obtain reform, and not by the Motion 
now before the House. If the Motion 
goes to a Division, I regret that I shall 
be compelled to vote against it. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
Unfortunately, it is not the speeches of 
the hon. Gentlemen who have brought 
forward this Motion which will be placed 
upon the records of the House for future 
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reference, but only the Resolution, and 
therefore if this Motion be pressed to a 
Division I shall be compelled to vote 
against it, though I agree with very 
much that has been said. It has often 
been stated that this House desires to 
restrict the curriculum in our schools, but 
I have never admitted that that was a 
fair statement of the attitude adopted 
by the House. Here is an efiort to 
extend the curriculum in our elementary 
schools, and with that effort I have 
every sympathy, provided it is possible 
and practicable. But what is the posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman who 
brings the Resolution forward! He ad- 
mits he does not desire to add to the 
number of obligatory subjects now in the 
curriculum, but to extend the number of 
those subjects which may be taught in 
the school. Now, is that possible under 
the existing conditions? The number of 
obligatory subjects has been referred to 
—reading, writing, arithmetic, needle- 
work for girls, and drawing for boys, and 
one of the class subjects—these must be 
taught in every school. Now, the fact 
of the matter is that when you have 
taken away from the ordinary school day 
45 minutes for religious instruction and 
for the registration, which is compulsory 
in every school, and eliminated the 10 
minutes which must be devoted to 
physical exercise, both morning and 
afternoon, in every school, and also ex- 
cluded the time occupied in changing 
the lessons, you have left only three 
hours and 40 minutes a day, which gives 
you 18 hours and 20 minutes a week for 
school subjects. There are nine subjects 
which must be taught in that period, and 
if you add two specific subjects to that 
you have to divide the 18 hours and 20 
minutes by the 11 subjects, which gives 
one hour and 40 minutes per week for 
each subject. You take a class of 60 
children, that being considered by the 
Education Code a sufficient number for 
a certificated teacher, and you work 
out this startling result: that of the 
individual attention given by the teacher 
to each of his scholars, only 1% minutes 
will be available for each scholar for a 


particular subject in each week. 
Now, I want to know how, under 
those circumstances, you are going 
to teach another subject. I have 


always felt that it matters very little 
how many subjects you teach in a school, 
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but it matters very much how those sub- 
jects are taught. More good will be done 
by getting the children to love educa- 
tional work than by cramming them with 
overwork, which becomes distasteful. It 
is much more desirable that the child 
shall love the educational work, and come 
back to the evening or continuation 
school, than that the love should 
be killed in him by _ over-pressure. 
The tendency of the age has been to put 
into the schools a large number of 
subjects, with a very limited amount of 
time and an inadequate staff, and to 
encourage school managers and teachers 
to take up these various subjects by put- 
ting two shillings on this, eighteen- 
pence on that, and half-a-crown on 
another. I object to the word cupidity 
as used by an hon. Member, because I 
do not think it represents the attitude 
of teachers and school managers in this 
matter. The word, to my mind, implies 
a greed for personal profit, and that 
is not their object. They want to 
keep their schools going, and they en- 
deavour to secure every halfpenny the 
Education Department offers to them, 
There is, therefore, an irresistible tempta- 
tion placed before them, and they take 
up a number of subjects which they know 
they cannot satisfactorily teach in 
order to earn the grants attached 
to them. My right hon. Friend 
says he does not propose to in- 
corporate this system of payment by 
results. It is not in the Scotch Article 
19 in connection with class subjects. 
That is perfectly true, but in Article 21 
the system of payment by results exists 
in all its objectionable form. There is 
to be a grant of four shillings per sub- 
ject for two specifics, and a child may 
take a third specific and get another four 
shillings for taking up the subject. 
That is a direct temptation to take up 
subjects, not for the good of the child, but 
in order to earn the grants attached to 
them. The fact of the matter is, Mr. 
Speaker, so far as I am familiar with the 
primary school system, instead of adding 
to the number of subjects, care must be 
taken at the present time to prevent 
school managers and teachers taking an 
unnecessarily large number of subjects. 
They had far better restrict their atten- 
tion to the subjects in the Code, and 
direct their best efforts to teaching those 
subjects well, separating them altogether 
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from the Government grants, and using 
those grants as a means of encouraging 
education throughout the country, en- 
larging the grants where education is 
starved, and where the surroundings are 
poor, and not using them as prize-money 
to be awarded in large amounts in rich 
districts, and cut down to small propor- 
tions where the surroundings are poor 
and unsatisfactory. I believe, myself, 
that if the Scotch clauses were in- 
corporated bodily, as this suggestion 
would recommend, into the English Code, 
the last state of the English schools 
would be worse than the first. My own 
impression is that the Scotch Code offers 
a fertile field for profitable revision, and 
I would recommend Scotch Members 
to take it in hand, and they will find in 
going through its clauses that in many 
cases the Scotch’system is far behind the 
system adopted by the English Educa 
tion Department. We had an example of 
that at one o'clock this morning in 
the matter of audit. The Scotch 
Code is in some particulars what the Eng- 
lish Code was seven or eight years ago. 
The results grant in connection with 
specific subjects still exists in the 
Scotch Code, and the merit grant, 
strongly condemned by the Cross Com- 
mission as a most pernicious system to 
adopt in primary education, still remains 
in the Scotch Code. My right hon. Friend 
suggests we should put those clauses into 
the English Code, and, if I am compelled 
to vote—I hope he will not go to a Divi- 
sion—I shall be compelled to go into the 
Lobby against him. The Debate has, 
however, served a good purpose by sug- 
gesting that as much elasticity as pos- 
sible should be at the disposal of school 
managers, that they should be able to 
adapt the curriculum to the necessities 
of the surrounding districts, that we 
should not have one cast-iron form for 
the whole of the country, and that there 
should be a large amount of latitude 
given. But, so long as we have children 
leaving school at an early age, so long as 
the half-time system is rampant in Lan 
cashire, Yorkshire, and elsewhere, we 
cannot accomplish wonders in primary 
instruction in elementary _ schools. 
Just as the children are on the border- 
land of the attractive stages of 
school work, out they go under the 
halftime system. If those children re- 
mained at school during three more 
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years of child life, and learned something 
of the benefits of higher training than 
they are able to gain in the lower stan- 
dards of the schools, then there would be 
some reasonable hope that they would 
come back to continue work in the con- 
tinuation schools of the country. Until 
that day, however, I can only hope that 
the restrictions now in the English Edu- 
cation Code will remain, and until we 
can keep the children three or four years 
longer [ should not favour any proposal 
to extend the curriculum. 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 


mouthshire, W.): I have _ listened 
with great attention to this most 
instructive Debate. We have had 


a great deal of very useful information 
as to the present condition of education 
in this country. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Lon- 
don proposes that there should be given 
in the elementary schools of this 
country instruction which certainly, at 
first sight, would appear to be necessary 
instruction and ordinary information for 
the English people. What is the answer, 
and, I am afraid, the conclusive answer, 
that is given to this proposal! That we 
have not got the material or the 
machinery in this country to give to the 
English subject a decent education, and 
that is what we have heard from those 
most competent to give an opinion. On 
both sides of the House we have as high 
authorities as to the condition of educa- 
tion in the country as can anywhere be 
found. We have heard the argument of 
the Vice-President of the Council of Edu- 
cation. He is asked to allow such a sub- 
ject as elementary science, and other 
subjects, which, in my opinion, are most 
important, and which are taught in other 
countries, such as foreign languages. 
But what is his answer? That it is im- 
possible to teach them in the schools 
we have in this country. The hon. Men- 
ber who has just sat down says that the 
children of this country are given in 
secular education something like eighteen 
hours a week, and that for a less number 
of years than I venture to say is given 
to the education of children in any other 
country in Europe. Our children, as the 
hon, Member says, are turned out at an 
age when they have not had time to 
acquire the most elementary subjects of 
a decent education. They are turned out 
to seek their fortunes, and they get no 
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further education except, perhaps, what 
they can pick up themselves. The Vice 
President of the Council points to NScot- 
land, and he says how inferior is English 
education to Scotch education. But why 
is English education inferior? The chil- 
dren in England remain in school for a 
shorter time, they are worse instructed, 
and there are fewer certificated masters 
in proportion to the number of children. 
We have a lower grade of education in 
England as compared with Scotland. And 
yet the complaint—the favourite topic of 
the Party opposite—is that the Board 
schools are giving too high an education. 
But I venture to say that even the Scotch 
system, superior as it is to the English, is 
not up to the mark of the educational 
systems of the countries which are 
our competitors. I have been read- 
ing, and every man who is _ in- 
terested in this subject, and not alone 
in this subject, but in the fortunes of his 
country, should read what Germany has 
been doing for secondary education. I 
refer to a Yellow Book which has just 
been issued by the Education Department, 
containing special Reports on the system 
of education in Germany, and particularly 
the Report of Mr. Sadler on the Real- 
scules in Berlin. And here we confess 
tonight that we are utterly unable 
to give to English children’ the 
education now being given to children in 
every country in Europe because our 
machinery is defective. The instruction 
we provide and pay for is utterly inade- 
quate. What a confession is that! Here 
we have a Session of counts out. Why 
should we not have a Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill, which, I venture to think, is one 
of the first reforms of which this country 
stands in need. We hear of continuation 
schools. No doubt they are good things 
if they are attended, but there is no com- 
pulsion to attend, and the regular educa- 
tion of this country is the miserable 
quantity given to children 10, 11, or 
12 years old. That is the education of 
the English people. Well, Sir, I venture 
to say that, of all the subjects of Party 
discussion on which we are engaged, 
there is not one half so important as this 
question. We talk about commercial 
competition. But why have we above all 
the world fallen back in that competi- 
tion? In the Yellow Book to which I 
have referred it is pointed out that the 
new reforms which have been made in 
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Germany have been made, not so much 
in the direction of what is called tech- 
nical education.as to giving the pupils a 
thorough general education. I believe 
the manufacturers and artisans of this 
country are equal to any in the world, 
and I do not believe that better work 
can be turned out anywhere than is 
executed by the great firms of Glasgow, 
Leeds, and Sheffield. That is not the 
great advantage which our competitors 
have. What they have been devoting 
themselves to in the middle schools in 
Germany has been the teaching of the 
art of extending commercial connections 
and distributing goods in various parts 
of the world, and for that purpose you 
want a good general education. Our 
elementary education ought to lead up 
to that, and lay the foundation of an 
ordinary, general, sound education, which 
we do not now give, because we do not 
keep the children hours enough and 
years enough in school, or give them 
competent teachers to teach them what 
they ought to know. I think that the 
first thing we ought to endeavour to do 
—each acting in our several capacities 
and localities—is to awaken the minds of 
the people of England to this, the greatest 
of their deficiencies. Why is Scotch educa- 
tion superior to English? Because the 
people of Scotland care more about edu- 
cation, and because they understand 
better its practical value in life. If this 
Debate has served no other purpose, it 
has, at least, revealed the absolute in- 
sufficiency of the whole machinery of our 
educational system; and if it is impos- 
sible to accept the propositions of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London, at all events the 
discussion ha smade plain, what ought to 
have been made plainer every day, the 
absolute deficiency in which we stand 
with respect to what is, after all, the 
basis of the prosperity of the country. 


*Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE (Kent, 
Dartford): I am very loth to detain the 
House, but after the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman I should like to sav a 
few words. The right hon. Gentleman 
and myself have been in this House 
for a great many years together, 
and he will remember the long 
struggle and the Debates over the 
Bill of 1870. Well, Sir, those De 
bates, at all events, showed that the 
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country was at that time passing through 
a great educational crisis. The Govern- 
ment of that day had to face difficulties 
with regard to education which no Go- 
vernment, I believe, in any country had 
to face. We fought through that crisis. 
The Act of 1870 was a compromise, and 
has been loyally supported by all Parties 
in the State; but, after all, it was 
only a compromise, and that is the answer 
to my right hon. Friend when he asks 
why it is that there is a better system 
of education in Scotland than in England. 
When Mr. Young succeeded Mr. Forster, 
and when he went to work in Scotland, 
he had a far different task before him. 
He had to meet a state of feeling in Scot- 
land which did not exist in England. 
He found a keenness among all classes on 
behalf of education. He found also there 
no religious difficulties standing in the 
way and obstructing him at every turn. 
Therefore he gave a uniform system 
of education. That is my answer to 
the question of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman. My right hon. Friend should 
have gone a _ step further, and en- 
deavoured to elucidate this tangle, 


and shadow forth some scheme of release 
from our difficulties. I do not think that 
he nor any other man, whatever his poli- 
tical power may be in this country, would 
attempt to disturb the educational com- 
promise. That is the difficulty that is 
checkin: us on every side. One word 
with regard to the matter before us. <A 
very excellent Debate has been initiated 
by my right hon. Friend, and I think the 
whole House will be grateful to him for 
having occasioned it ; it isa very interest- 
ing subject, which affects us all. My right 


hon. V'riend the Vice-President of the 
Council has pointed out a_ technical 
difficulty. It appears that this Resolu- 


tion, if the House accepts it, and places 
it on its records, will cause some educa- 
tional difficulty, because it would estab- 
lish a position which would be more or 
less absurd. It may consequently be 
difficult to support the Motion of 
my right hon. Friend, but I do wish to 
put a little pressure on my right hon. 
Friend the Vice-President of the Council. 
Whatever difierences of opinion in other 
respects there may be, we are all united 
and unanimous upon one thing, that we 
wish the children, in the education for 
which we pay very heavily, to have a use- 
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ful and practical education. That is what 
we want; and we also wish to have the 
code so drawn that it may be elastic in 
all its details in regard to these matters 
of practical education. It has been said 
again and again, in this House and else. 
where, that what we do require is an 
education which will enable our children 
to get the best living possible in the 
particular locality where they are brought 
up, Whether with regard to manufactures 
or whatever it may be—technical 
instruction or other instruction, modern 
languages, or any other specific class 
subject. And here I would say 
that if this code is to be made more 
elastic, I would not have it made so ag 
regards elementary science only, but as 
regards any other extra class subject that 
would prove of practical utility in a par- 
ticular locality. What I wish to urge 
upon my right hon. Friend below me is 
this: he has mentioned a system which 
is now obtaining in Scotland ; he says it 
is an experiment. And, as I understand, 
it works somewhat in this way: an in- 
spector, after having visited a school and 
having inspected it, may put that school 
on a certain list, whereby power is con- 
ferred on the management to take an 
extra class subject. What I would ask 
my right hon. Friend to do is to apply 
this experiment in England, for this rea- 
son, that it will not involve a very large 
expenditure of money; it will be an ex- 
periment that will be slow in operation, 
and in the result it will not make a very 
extensive call on the taxpayer’s pocket, 
because, as I have said, it will be a very 
slow and growing movement. That be 
ing so, I wish to ask my right hon. 
Friend to give us some indication next 
year in the code to show that this same 
experiment—for, after all, it was only in 
December it was applied to Scotland— 
may also be applied to our schools in 
England. The whole question resolves 
itself into a question of the teaching 
staffs in the schools. In any school 
where the teaching staff is strong—where 
there is a good and thoroughly efficient 
staff—you will find no difficulty what- 
ever in teaching an extra class subject ; 
but we know there are a vast number of 
schools where that does not obtain, and 
in these schools, no doubt, it would be a 
grievous strain on the existing staff of 
teachers to make the addition suggested 


by my right hon. Friend. I have 
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detained the House already as far as I 
intend, but I do wish to put before my 
right hon. Friend this important point, 
that it affects really the future training 
of the youth of this country, for good or 
il]. And that being so, I wish to ask if 
he can see his way to make such a change 
as he has indicated in his speech con- 
cerning Scotland, and I think it will be 
a very valuable addition to the English 
Code. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH: I venture to 
express the delight with which I listened 
to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Monmouth. I 
venture to say, on behalf, I think, of all 
who sit on this side of the House, and, 
doubtless, many on the other side of the 
House, that he has hit the right nail on 
the head. The fact is, we are trying to 
put a quart into a pint pot. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to cram into the minds 
of children of 11, or 12, or 13 
years of age, all the subjects which 
are considered essential in a modern 
education. That, in fact, is the kernel of 
the whole question, and I am glad the 
discussion to-night has emphasised that 
point, that unless we can give the chil- 
dren continuation teaching it is practi- 
cally impossible to improve them in any 
way. What are the facts? I say it is 
ridiculous that we should attempt to force 
high-class education into these little chil- 
dren, many of them of the very poorest, 
and many working very hard in their 
spare hours—for a great number of them 
are kept working for hours a day as 
well as attending school—I say the thing 
is impossible, and unless the country is 
Willing to enforce much longer atten- 
dance at schools, unless the country is 
willing to walk in the path of every ad- 
vanced nation of Europe, we shall remain 
a badly educated people. I confirm what 
the right hon. Gentleman has said about 
Germany. Perhaps the House will allow 
me to state that I once made a tour 
through Germany to inquire into educa- 
tion in that country. I visited many of 
the schools, and was greatly struck with 
the much longer period at which children 
remain in school, and the much more 
thorough system of education. There 
Was no cramming. The teaching was 
deliberate; it was intelligent; it de 
pended entirely for its results on appeal- 
ing to the intelligence of the children. 
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There was nothing of the nature of mere 
cramming of memory, and I know that 
a large portion of these children were 
under education in one form or another 
until the age of 17—children who in our 
own country would have left school at 
13 or earlier. I found the same thing in 
many parts of Switzerland, where chil- 
dren are under education more or less 
until 17, and I have heard in some can- 
tons of some young men attending even- 
ing classes up to the age of 19. Time 
is required for digestion; cramming 
young children with a multitude of sub- 
jects before the age of 13 merely leads 
to mental confusion. And what is the 
result?) We find a large proportion of 
children when they attain the age of 16 
who have forgotten even the rudiments 
of arithmetic, and can scarcely read and 
write, and are not fit to take up the tech- 
nical education that is now being sup- 
plied to them. I entirely agree with 
what has been said, that in this desperate 
struggle in which we are now engaged, 
this commercial competition of all the 
nations of the world, nothing but 
better education will enable us to 
hold our own. We are competing 
with Germany, which is much better 
educated; and France, too, is be- 
coming a better educated country than 
we are; the progress made in France 
within the last 20 years is remarkable. 
I hope one result of this Debate will be 
to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment to bring forward a scheme of com- 
pulsory evening schools. If they cannot 
bring themselves up to the point of in- 
creasing the school age of day children, 
which they ought to do, they ought to 
lay down a principle that 14 should be 
the standard age for attendance, and ex- 
emption from the day school only to 
be given on condition that they at- 
tended an evening continuation school. 
Unless the Government does something 
of this kind we shall go on having these 
futile Debates to which I have listened 
for many years past. Year after year 
the same things are said, and no progress 
is made. I have myself brought forward, 
for 12 years in succession, a Continua- 
tion School Bill. I was constantly met 
with the assertion that the country was 
not prepared for it. I believe the coun- 
try is much more prepared for it than 
hon. Gentlemen are aware, and I believe 
that if any Government had the courage 
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to face the question, and to lay down the 
principle that the children of the coun- 
try must remain under education long 
enough to get their minds cultivated to 
a tolerable degree, they would awaken a 
response of which they have very little 
idea. For many years past. I have con- 
sulted leaders of the working classes 
and members of trades’ unions again and 
again upon this point, and the opinion 
is unanimous that they wish to have the 
children kept off the streets. You are 
going the way to ruin these little chil- 
dren. They often leave school at 12, 
and live upon the streets, and they 
lose nearly everything they have 
learnt; and the great mass of the 
intelligent artisans of this country 
will feel thankful to the House if 
it will provide them with some compul- 
sory means of taking care of these chil- 
dren until they are 15 or 16 years of age. 
Therefore I hail with delight the speech 
made by the right hon. Gentleman in 
front of me (Sir W. Harceurt), and [ look 
forward with pleasure to a period, not 
very remote, in which he will take his 
part in forming a Government of the 
country, and will put in the forefront of 
his programme a higher and fuller and 
richer education than we have ever had 
before. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I think there 
is very much force in the speeches we 
have listened to from the Vice-President 
of the Council and hon. Members below 
the Gangway, who speak with so much 
authority on the subject. I admit that 
the Scotch Code of the present year is an 
advance on that of last year, but, as an 
hon. Member has pointed out, I do not 
think we shall be satisfied in England 
until we have got the provisions of the 
Scotch Code at least. I quite agree with 
the hon. Member for Poplar that 
although grammar is a popular subject 
with schoolmasters, it is not at all popu- 
lar with school children, and I think it 
is about the most useless subject you can 
teach in our schools. Neither Mr. Glad- 
stone nor Mr. John Bright learnt gram- 
mar at school, and I think that if our 
children speak the English language as 
they did we shall have nothing to com- 
plain of. I regret the practical exclusion 
of elementary science—as it is known— 
from the school code. This really lies at 
the base of all industrial education. It 
includes husbandry for children in the 
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country, it includes a knowledge of me- 
chanics necessary for those who are to 
engage in our great manufacturing pro- 
cesses or engineering works, upon which 
the prosperity of the country so greatly 
depends. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kent very truly said that 
the education given in our schools should 
be a practical education, one fitted to the 
occupation which the children have to 
fulfil in after life. That is precisely what 
is done by teaching the rudiments of 
science, which you are precluded now 
from teaching in our English schools. 
What are these class subjects? Really, 
to listen to some of the remarks made in 
the course of this Debate, anybody would 
have supposed it was proposed to intro- 
duce some very abstruse subjects in the 
code. We are not proposing to add any 
subjects to the code. We are only ask- 
ing that greater power should be given 
in the selection of subjects to those who 
are engaged in the management of 
schools. What are these subjects? Ele- 
mentary science means knowing some- 
thing of the conditions of the world in 
which we live; the history of our own 
country ; the elements of some modern 
language. I think these four elementary 
subjects now included in the Scotch Code 
are necessary in every decent education. 
We are told here by the right hon. 
Gentleman responsible for the Education 
Department that children are turned out 
absolutely ignorant of two of these four 
elementary and all-important subjects. 
I should like to ask hon. Members of this 
House, which of us thought we had done 
enough when, as children of 13, we knew 
nothing of either the history of our coun- 
try or the conditions of the world? Sir, 
those are subjects which we ought to 
teach to our children. Because children 
leave school at 14 is no reason why they 
should not have learnt something of 
these elementary matters. I do not 
think we are asking anything impossible. 
We ask that our English schools should 
be allowed to send children up to the 
Education Department to be examined 
on these elementary and necessary sub- 
jects. Why, if the Vice-President of the 
Council cannot trust the managers of our 
schools, if he cannot trust English school- 
masters, does not he trust to the English 
inspectors? Why should he not permut 
his own inspectors to allow children in 
the schools to be examined in more than 
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two of these important subjects? We 
have been told over and over again in 
this Debate that the Scotch system is 
superior to ours in England. Let us 
make an efiort, if possible, to improve 
our English system, and assimilate it with 
the Scotch system, about which we hear 
so much. If we are really to improve 
our education, and make it of interest to 
the children, we must make it more real 
and more interesting. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Ham spoke with great force, 
as did my hon. Friend who has just sat 
down, with reference to the Scotch con- 
tinuation schools. What is it that will 
induce our children to go to continuation 
schools when they have left day schools? 
They will never do so until you make 
education in our elementary schools more 
interesting and varied, as we have en- 
deavoured to secure by the Resolution put 
before the House this evening. We have 
been glad to hear an interesting Debate, 
and I do really hope that my right hon. 
Friend the Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil will listen to what has just been said 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kent, and if he finds this Scotch system 
does work well, that next year he will 
give us also the advantage of it in our 
English schools. I now beg leave, Mr. 
Speaker, to withdraw the Motion stand- 
ing in my name. 


The Motion was by leave withdrawn. 


THE CONTROL OF PAROCHIAL 
CHARITIES. 

Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, E.) 
moved— 

“That in the opinion of this House it is 
desirable that parochial charities, not being 
ecclesiastical charities, should be under tha 
control of the parish council or parish meeting 
where there is no parish council.” 

He said: By the Local Government Act 
of 1894 popularly elected bodies were set 
up in every parish in the country, and 
during last Parliament those of us sit- 
ting below the Gangway attempted to in- 
troduce into the Local Government Bill 
a provision whereby every parish meet- 
ing had the control of its own parochial 
charities. I think, Mr. Speaker, that the 
essential plan is this—to declare by this 
House that the time has come for hand- 
ing over parochial charities to popularly- 
elected bodies such as parish councils. 
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Therefore I beg to move the Resolution 
‘standing in my name. 

*Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester): I was 
under the impression that by the Local 
Government Act of 1894 all parochiai 
charities not of an ecclesiastical nature 
were placed’ under the control of parish 
councils. |A Voice: “No, no.”] Well, I 
speak from some little experience. 


An Hon. Member called attention to 
the fact that there were not 40 Members 
present. The House was counted, and 
Mr. Speaker announced that there were 
40 Members present. 

*Mr. MONK: I think this Reso- 
lution ought not to be adopted without 
some explanation. I was saying that the 
charities, which were partly ecclesiastical 
and partly non-ecclesiastical, have been 
separated under the Local Government 
Act of 1894. I am aware of charities 
which are partly ecclesiastical and partly 
non-ecclesiastical. The Charity Commis- 
sioners are empowered under that Act to 
declare what part is ecclesiastical, and 
that part is left under the control of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The non- 
ecclesiastical half of the charities, on the 
other hand, is placed under the control of 
the parish council. I have known in- 
stances in which it has been done. There- 
fore I am at a loss to understand the 
grounds of this Resolution. If I am 
wrong in my contention I hope the hon 
Gentleman will explain in what way. Of 
course, it is most desirable that all non: 
ecclesiastical charities should be under 
the supervision of the parish council. It 
has been done in many instances, and 
certainly in one instance with which I 
have been concerned, the parish council 
of which I am chairman appointed new 
trustees for the non-ecclesiastical part of 
the charities which have been separated 
in the way I have mentioned with- 
out any ill-feeling. or any strain on the 
part of the original trust. I rise simply 
for the purpose of asking the hon. Mem- 
ber to explain the grounds on which he 
has brought forward this Resolution. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee): The 
subject of my hon. Friend’s Motion is one 
not only of great importance, but of con- 
siderable legal difficulty, though I, as a 
Scotch Member, do not propose to embark 
on the discussion at all. But I wish to 
point out that up to the present moment 
not a single representative of the 
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Executive Council has been present in the 
House to hear the arguments of my hon. 
Friend or to take the responsibility of 
the deliberations of this House. I have 
never known, in all my experience of this 
House, such a state of affairs. I do not 
think it is treating the House fairly that 
the Government should abdicate its fune- 
tions as it has done to-night. A great 
deal has been said about this being a 
Session of counts-out, but what is less 
creditable than counts-out this Session 
is the inattention of the Government of 
the day to its responsibilities in all mat- 
ters of discussion brought before this 
House by private Members. Not only 
does the Government not keep a House, 
but, apparently, it prevents a House 
being kept; and when, in spite of its 
efforts, a House is kept, there is nobodr 
present on the Ministerial Bench to tell 
us what the opinion of the Government 
is of any question brought before the 
House, or to give the House that guid- 
ance it is entitled to demand from the 
Government. I think it is a most extra- 
ordinary state of things, and I feel justi- 
fied in calling attention to it. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Cam- 
lachie) I must concur with the 
remarks which have fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman in respect of 
the fact that there is no Member 
of the Government on the other side 
of the House. I do not, however, blame 
the Government for this state of affairs 
so much as those Members who stand in 
considerable numbers outside the door 
and will not take their places. It is 


private Members who are abdicating their | 


functions by taking such a slow interest 
in the business of the day. I do not 


want to press the point, but I must ex- | 


press my regret that subjects of such 
great importance find so little response 
from the private Members of the House 
as to induce them to remain on the 
threshold of the House and allow for the 
peril of a count-out. JI agree with the 
expression of regret that has been made 
*Ton PARLIAMENTARY CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER (Mr. Grant Lawson, 
Yorkshire, N.R., Thirsk and Malton): 
I think a point has been treated 
by the last two speakers, apart from the 
subject before the House, which is no 
doubt of some interest. I can under- 
stand anyone who was a Member of this 
House in 1893 or 1894 not being desirous 
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of resuming a discussion on the subject, 
It was discussed in this House and in 
another place on no less than 26 nightg 
in 1893-94 ; it was discussed here, there 
and everywhere. The question before 
the House is whether the charities should 
be handed over to the control of the 
parish councils. Exactly the same ques- 
tion was before the House in 1893, and 
after innumerable Amendments were pro- 
posed and accepted, or rejected, the 
House came to the decision that the ques- 
tion should be left as it now stands in 
Clause 14 of the Parish Councils Act, 
That clause is administered by the 
Charity Commissioners, of whom I am 
one ; and I am here to say in the name of 
the Commissioners that) the clause is 
causing no dissatisfaction. We have no 
| Serious complaints from the parish coun- 
|cils; we get on admirably with them. 





‘It is not the parish councils— 
judging, at any rate, by _ letters 
addressed to our oftice—which have 
compelled my hon. Friend to raise 


this Motion. What arguments the hon. 
Member used in support of his Motion I 
| cannot say, because, although an hon. 
|Member brought me word that the hon. 
| Gentleman had risen, he had finished his 
| speech before I reached the House, and 
| I should fancy his argument did not ex- 
tend over the space of 60 seconds. I 
came into the House as another hon. 
Member was seconding the Motion by 
simply moving his hat. That was all 
the argument. The fact as regards two- 
thirds of these parish charities is that 
where the testator has nominated church- 
wardens and _ overseers as_ trustees 
parish councils have substituted nomi- 
nees of their own. In the case of two- 
thirds of the parochial charities the 
| parish councils ‘have already control ; 
and what is this one-third to which this 
| Motion is addressed? These are cases in 
| which the pious founder did not put any 
|representative persons on the body of 
trustees as he created them. It might 
have been areued that the pious founder 
not having left the administration of the 
trust to representative persons, we should 
| not come in at this time and say that 
representative persons should be put on 
ithat board. That might have been 
| areued in 1893, but not now, because by 
the deliberate action of this House, where 
there is no representative trustee, the 
parish councils are allowed to appoint 
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representative trustees, but not to exceed 
the number allowed by the Charity 
Commissioners. We take all the 
circumstances of the case into con- 
sideration. It is impossible in all 
cases to appoint a majority large 
enough to swamp the present trustees. 
Why should we take off the present trus- 
tees; why wipe them off the trust? In 
some cases there are 12, 13, or 14 
trustees for a small local charity of £5 or 
£6 a year. Are we to say to the parish 
council that they must have 13 more, so 
as to have 25 trustees for a matter of £5 
or £6 a year} This question has been con- 
sidered by two Committees of this House— 
one in 1884 and one in 1886—-and neither 
decided how many representative trustees 
it was desirable to put on these trusts. 
I am uncertain whether the argument of 
my hon. Friend has been that the parish 
council should be allowed to put on a 
majority of representatives. There is 
another possible suggestion. It may be 
suggested that the trust should be 
handed over as a whole to the parish 
council. That, Sir, is a suggestion that 
cannot be met with any favour at all. 
To hand a charity over to a corporation 
would be going back upon what has been 
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the policy of the House during the pre 
sent century. A corporation lacks a cer- 
tain aptitude for the work ; its members 
have not the same sense of personal re 
sponsibility. I should like to read to the 
House the opinion of one whose name 
will be received with respect on the other 
side of the House. This is what Mr. 
Gladstone says in the year 1893— 


“The arguments in support of the Motion 
do not require to be dwelt upon at any length. 
We object to the proposed transfer to the 
parish councils for various reasons, one of 
which is that parish councils are fluctuating 
bodies, and are not, therefore, well adapted to 
carry out a permanent purpose. But another 
and much stronger reason is that they are 
under no personal liability for the misuse of 
the funds. These, we think, are conclusive 
objections, and we are obliged on that account 
to resist the Motion.” 


Well, now, Sir, I think I have shown the 
House one or two reasons why this 





Motion should not be accepted. The 
| present system, laid down after careful 
_ discussion so recently as December, 1893, 
\is working well, is not causing irritation 
|in the country, and, I have no doubt, 


| will be maintained. 


| The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
128. 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.); Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seale- 
| Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
Healy, Timothy M. (N. Louth) | 
Hemphill, Rt. 
Holburn, J. G. 

Holden, Sir Angus 

Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kilbride, Denis 

Kinloch, Sir Jno. Geo. Smyth 
Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lambert, George 

Logan, John William 
Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Ewan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Leod, John | 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe 
Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechape') 
Morgan, J. Llovd(Carmarthen) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Kelly, James 

Oldrovd, Mark 

Parnell, John Howard 


Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc-under-L.) | 
Asher, Alexander 
Ashton, Thomas Gair | 
Balfour, RtHnJ Blair (Clackm. ) 
Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Caldwell, James 

Commins, Andrew 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Doogan. P. C. 

Ellis, Thos. Ed (Merionethsh. ) 
Farrell, Jas. P. (Cavan, W.) 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Harwood, George 


Randell, David 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Roberts, Jno. H. (Denbighs.) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Spicer, Albert 

Sullivan, Donald (Westmeath) 
Sullivan, T. D. (Donegal, W.) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Jno. Carvell (Notts. ) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, Jos. H. (Middl’sbrough) 
Woodhouse, SirJT(Hud’rsf’ld.) 
Woods, Samuel 

Yoxall, James Henry 


Hon. Chas. H. | 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Strachey and Mr. Bar- 
low. 


‘NOES. 


Arrol, Sir William 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Bagot, Capt. J FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) | 
aird, John Geo. Alexander 


Bartley, G 


Balfour, Rt. Hn.GrldW. (Leeds) | 


Banbury, Frederick George 
T 


Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’]) 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 

| Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J (Manch’r) | Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blundell, Colonel Henry 


Bond, Edward 

Brassey, Albert 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavzer, Sir Charles William 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain,Rt. Hn. J. (Birm.) 
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Chamberlain,J. Austen (Worc. ) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. Ed. T. D. 
Cox, Robert 
Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) | 
Cruddas, William Donaldson | 
Curzon,Rt.Hn.G.N.(LancSW) | 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFredDixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Drucker, A. | 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. | 
Finch, George H 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt.Hn.Sir Arthur PB. 
Fry, Lewis 

Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 


SMALLER DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND) | 


BILL. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I rule the Motion of 
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Hall, Sir Charles 

Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robt. Wm. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James | 
Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) | 
Hill, Sir Ed. Stock (Bristol) | 
Howard, Joseph | 
Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) | 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 
Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverp’l.) | 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Llewelyn, SirDillwyn-(Swnsea) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lubbock, Rt. Hon. Sir John 
Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
M‘Killop, James 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring,Hn. W.F. 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu,Hon.J.Scott(Hants.) 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Grhm (Bute) | 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Nicholson, William Graham 


| the quorum. 
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Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Purvis, Robert 
Richardson,SirThos. (Hartlpl.) 
Ridley, Rt. Hn.Sir MatthewW, 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Savory, Sir Joseph 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks,) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
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| Wharton, Rt. Hon. Jno. Lloyd 


Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whitmore, Charles aigernon 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 
Wortley. Rt.Hn. C.B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 


| Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 


TELLERS FOR THE NOES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


papers, and records; and that three be 





Member. 





the hon. Member for the Camlachie Divi- 
sion of Glasgow (Mr. A. Cross), relating 
to smaller dwellings in Scotland, out of 
order, on the ground that it is in antici- 
pation of the Smaller Dwellings (Scot- 
land) Bill, which stands on the Paper 
for 30th March. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
PETITIONS. 
Tuz PATRONAGE SECRETARY to 
tHe TREASURY (Sir W. H. Watronp, 


Devon, Tiverton): I beg to move, 
that a Select Committee be  ap- 
pointed to inquire into the pro 


cedure and practice at Parliamentary 
election petitions, and to report to the 
House if any changes are desirable 
therein; that Sir Charles Dilke, Sir F. 
Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Gordon, Mr. H. D. Greene, 
Maurice Healy, Mr. Hedderwick, Mr. A. 
K. Loyd, and Sir Robert Reid be mem- 
bers of the Committee; that the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, 





Mr. | 


Motion formally assented to. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 
This Bill passed through Committee, 


and was reported without amendment to 
the House. 


IRISH SURNAMES BILL 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I beg 
to move the Second Reading of the Irish 
Surnames Bill. 

Mr. J. PARKER-SMITH (Lanarkshire, 
Partick): Will the hon. and learned 
Member be so kind as to give us a few 
reasons in support of the Bill} 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I have already 
spoken. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the hon. and 
| learned Member only formally moved the 
‘Second Reading, he has not lost his right 
| to speak. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: 
| Mr. Speaker. 


Bill read a second time. 


Words fail me, 


| There not being 40 Members present, 


the House was counted out at 7.15. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 23rd March 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


WHITWICK AND COALVILLE GAS BILL. 


Considered as amended; Amendment 
made ; Bill to be read the third time. 


MIDLOTHIAN AND PEEBLES DISTRICT 
BOARD OF LUNACY (WATER) BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation, from Hali- 
fax, York, Camberwell, and Leeds ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


FOREIGN SUGAR. 
For imposition of countervailing duties, 
from Barbadoes, British Guiana, and 
Jamaica ; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 


From St. Giles, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


VOL. LY. [FOURTH SERIES. | 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Birmingham, for alteration ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


From Birmingham, 
upon the Table. 


against; to lie 


In favour, from Plank Lane, Hyde 
Colliery, and Leigh; to lie upon the 
Table. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 


For reference to a Select Committee ; 
from Brecknock and Northumberland ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
(EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 


From Hendon, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


From Birmingham, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 


In favour, from Allendale, Woolwich, 
Northampton, Widnes, Swaffham, Sunder- 
land, Frodsham, Jarrow-on-Tyne, Chorley, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bacup, Radcliffe, and 
Barnard Castle (2); to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Peckham Rye, Sun 
derland, Tottenham, Rawtenstall, Heath- 
field, Sandy Cross, Hampstead, and Old 
Kent Road; to lie upon the Table. 


2B 
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SHOPS BILL. 


From Birmingham, against ; 
upon the Table. 
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to lie 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
(PERSONS IN CHARGE) BILL. 


From Birmingham, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


In favour, from Plumstead and St. 
Giles; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


-_—_— 


EAST INDIA CURRENCY RETURNS, 


ETC, 
Return [presented 22nd March] to be 
printed. [No. 127.] 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Copy presented of Statement of Ac- 
count, and of Life Assurance and Annuity 
Business and Abstracts of Actuarial Re- 
ports, deposited with the Board of Trade 
during 1897 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


WEST INDIA (ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Copy presented of Report of the West 
India Royal Commission, Appendix C, 
Volume IV., containing Analysis of 
Verbal Evidence [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copies presented of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 2040 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 
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(No. 1) Bill. 
AFRICA (No. 3, 1898). 
Copy presented of Annual Report on 
the Niger Coast Protectorate for the year 
1896-97 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 
Copy ordered “of Agreement, dated 
the 25th day of March, 1896, be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Postmaster General 
and the National Telephone Company, 
Limited, as to Trunk Lines, and Copy of 
Supplementary Agreement with the same 
Company, dated the 26th day of March, 
1896, as to Transfer of Trunk Lines and 
other Telegraphs."-—(Mr. Hanbury.) 
Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 128.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Chairman of Ways and Means, 
in the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I wish to raise a question with 
reference to a very important word which 
occurs in line 8 of Clause 3 of the Con- 
solidated Fund (No. 1) Bill. I do not 
know whether it has been held to be the 
unbroken practice of this House that an 
Amendment may not be moved at this 
stage. Beginning at line 5, the Act 
states— 

“The Treasury shall repay moneys so bor- 
rowed with interest not exceeding five per cent. 


per annum out of the growing produce of the 
Consolidated Fund.” 


I think that word “produce” has crept 
in through an inadvertence, and, as I 
shall show, it is a word which 
undoubtedly is used in what I may call 
the standard Act. There are also two 
other words used in this connection in 
this Act, one of which will be more 
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proper here. Sir, 1 may say that the 
Consolidated Fund has no “ produce” ; 
it is the strong box in which the product 
of the taxes is kept. It does not itself 
produce anything. Originally the ex- 
chequer was actually boxes, but it is now 
an entry in the books of the Bank of 
England. No doubt the produce or tax 
is paid into this account in the Bank of 
England, and as those taxes go on accru- 
ing, so the produce goes to the Bank of 
England and forms the Consolidated 
Fund, and it is out of that Consolidated 
Fund and the accruing accretions of that 
produce that the Treasury is authorised 
to pay these sums. Now Section 12 of 
the Exchequer and Audit Act of 1866 
reads— 


“ And if it shall appear by such amount that 
the income of the Consolidated Fund in Great 
Britain or in Ireland for the quarter is not 
sufficient to defray the charge upon it, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, if satisfied 
of the correctness of the deficiency, shall 
certify the amount thereof to the Bank of 
England.” 


Again, Sir, in the same clause— 


“And the principal and interest of all such 
advances shall be paid out of the growing 
produce of the Consolidated Fund in the said 
succeeding quarter,” 
There the words “growing produce” are 
for the first time used, and, I think, it 
has crept in inadvertently and means 
the accruing produce of the taxes. Now 
in Clause 13 of the same Act we find— 


“The Comptroller and Auditor General shall 
grant to the Treasury from time to time on 
their requisitions authorising the same, if satis- 
fied of the correctness thereof, credits on the 
Exchequer accounts at the Banks of England 
and Ireland, or on the growing balances thereof, 
not exceeding the amount of the charge in the 
aforesaid quarterly account of the income and 
charge of the Consolidated Fund remaining 
unpaid.” 


Tre CHAIRMAN (Mr. Jouy EL is, 
Nottingham, Rushcliffe): Order, order! 


I have allowed the hon. Member to 


go so far because I desired to appre- 
ciate precisely his position. I may 


explain to him that this Bill is founded 
upon certain other Acts of Parliament, 
and is introduced for the purpose of 
giving the Treasury authority to issue 
from the Consolidated Fund money 
Which has already been granted for cer- 
tain purposes by Parliament. The form 
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and language of the Bill are governed 
by long precedent, and I could not re- 
ceive or put from the Chair the Amend- 
ment the hon. Member has indicated. 
I hope the hon. Member will take it from 
me that this is the case. I am bound 
to adhere to the ruling of my prede- 
cessors in this matter. The hon. Mem- 
ber can ask a question, but he must not 
make a speech with a view to moving his 
Amendment. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I bow to 
your ruling, which, indeed, I had antici- 
pated, and I therefore will not move 
the Amendment that I should otherwise 
have moved—that is, to substitute the 
word “ balances” for the word “ produce.” 
I will content myself with asking my 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether, in his opinion, the word 
“ produce” is the right one. I only wish 
to conclude the argument I was using by 
saying that in Clause 12 the “income of 
the Consolidated Fund” is used, and, 
also, the “ growing produce.” In Clause 
17 of this Act the words “growing 
balances thereof” are used, and that, I 
submit, Sir, would be the proper word to 
use. However, as you have ruled that 
it is impossible to move an Amendment 
in the Committee stage of this Bill, I 
shall not, of course, move to leave out 
the word “produce” and substitute the 
word “balances.” I do submit that the 
word “produce” is an improper word 
which does not describe anything in con- 
nection with the Consolidated Fund, and 
it is very important that that wrong word 
should not be used because it has 
already been used. We know that in 
our Standing Orders the retention of a 
wrong phraseology has very often pro- 
uced very serious inconveniences. I know 
my right hon. Friend is as strict a guar- 
dian of the English language as he is 
of the Treasury funds, and I am sure 
he will appreciate the importance of hav- 
ing the absolutely correct word used in 
this connection. As I am not at liberty 
to substitute the word “balances” for 
the word “produce,” I content myself 
by asking the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in his opinion, the word “ pro- 
duce” is a right one—I know it is the 
professional one—and for what reason it 
is used in connection with a fund which 
is merely an exchequer. 
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Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY ro tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): My hon. Friend has asked 
me if the word “produce” more 
correctly describes what is meant, 
and with perfect accuracy, he stated 
that in 1896 there were three 
terms used, why I am not able to say. 
The three terms—“ balances of the Con- 
solidated Fund,” “income,” and “ pro- 
duce”—are terms used to mean exactly 
the same thing, and I am bound to say 
that two of them—the income and the 
produce—are not very apt phrases. The 
words “income of the Consolidated 
Fund” are somewhat misleading, because 
these would imply that there were in- 
comes accruing on the Consolidated 
Fund, which, of course, is not the case. 
“The balance of the Consolidated Fund” 
is, I think, a more correct term, because 
what is really intended to be represented 
by these three phrases is the “growing 
produce” of the revenue as it is paid 
into the Exchequer in the form of the 
Consolidated Fund. The reason why 
this phrase is introduced in this Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill at all is, in fact, that 
if we were not authorised to borrow upon 
the “growing produce,” we should be 
only able to make the usual Treasury 
demands upon the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor at the beginning of the quarter when 
we present the schedule of our quarterly 
demands. But, as we might want money 
before the end of the quarter, therefore 
we are authorised by this Act to draw 
upon the growing produce in the manner 
indicated. 


Nonconformist 


Remaining Clauses adopted. House 
resumed. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 
*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth): I beg leave to move that the 
Nonconformist Marriages (Attendance of 
Registrars) Bill be now read a second 


time. This Bill, Mr. Speaker, was pre- 


pared some years ago by a Joint Com- 
mittee representing all the leading Non- 
conformist churches 


in this country, 
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including the Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Independents, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians, who were all represented 
upon this Committee, and the Bill, sub- 
stantially, which it is now proposed to 
read a-second time, was the outcome of 
the work of that Committee. I think I 
am entitled also to say that, while there 
may be isolated cases in various parts of 
the country of ministers of different Non- 
conformist churches who may object to 
some of the provisions of this Bill, the 
Bill, as a whole, commends itself to the 
judgment of every large and recognised 
Nonconformist church in England and in 
Wales. The Registrar General’s Report 
for last year shows that there were 
228,000 marriages conducted in this 
country in the churches and chapels 
and before the registrars and sub-regis- 
trars. Out of those 228,000 marriages, 
63 per cent., or 630 out of every 1,000, 
were conducted in the churches of the 
Established Church of England. With 
those marriages this Bill is not concerned. 
Now, 14 per cent. of those marriages 
were solemnised, if that term can 
be used, in the registrar’s offices, and 
these the Bill does not in any way what- 
ever affect. Four per cent. were 
solemnised in the Roman Catholic 
churches in England and Wales, and this 
Bill does apply to those marriages. 
Twelve per cent. were solemnised in Non- 
conformist places of worship, and the 
Bill also applies to those. From 5 to 
6 per cent. were solemnised in the 
places of worship of the Jews and the 
Society of Friends, but this Bill, for 
reasons which I will state in a moment, 
does not apply to these; so that, prac- 
tically, the present Bill applies to 16 
per cent. of the marriages solemnised in 
this country, and the total number of 
marriages which were so solemnised last 
year, amounted roughly to 30,000. 
I may have to allude to this num- 
ber shortly, when I describe the 
effect of this Bill on the pecuniary 
position of the registrars. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, the present law in this country 
affecting Nonconformist marriages rests 
substantially upon the Acts of 1836 and 
1856, and upon one or two Amending 
Acts to which it is not now necessary 
to refer. Practically no Nonconformist, 
with one or two exceptions, can be at pre- 
sent married in this country without 
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the attendance of the civil registrar 
at his wedding. That obligation, how- 
ever, does not extend to the Jews and 
the Society of Friends. Both of these 
religious communities are exempted from 
the attendance of the civil registrar 
compulsorily at their marriages. There 
are one or two Nonconformist churches 
or chapels in this country which, by a 
somewhat singular regulation, are also 
entitled to marry without the presence 
of the registrar. One of those churches, 
for example, is the Aldershot church of 
the Methodist community, where mar- 
riages can be solemnised by the minister 
without the attendance of a civil regis- 
trar. The Bill which is now before the 
House is an attempt to apply to England 
and Wales and the ‘Channel Islands the 
power for Nonconformists to get married 
by their own religious officers, or such 
persons who are entitled to marry or 
conduct marriages in their places of wor- 
ship, without the compulsory attendance 
of the civil registrar. The Bill is purely 
nermissive, and anybody who desires to 
get married, after this Bill passes, in a 
Nonconformist place of worship with the 
registrar will be perfectly entitled to do 
so. There is nothing in this Bill which 
excludes a registrar from Nonconformist 
places of worship, should his presence be 
desired. In Scotland this power has 
long been the privilege of the Scottish 
people. Since 1868 every Dissenting 
minister has been able to conduct a 
marriage service without the presence of 
the registrar, and in Ireland since 1863 
a power which was previously enjoyed 
by the established Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian Churches has been enjoyed 
by other Dissenting churches in Ireland. 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to refer to 
the evidence which was given before 
the Select Committee in 1893, when 
this subject was gone into’ with 
great care. I refer to the evidence 
then given by the registrar of Ireland, as 
to the effect of this Bill in that country. 
Mr. Mathieson, Secretary to the General 
Register Office, and assistant registrar for 
Ireland, was asked whether any mischief, 
80 far as he knew, resulted from the 
freedom given to the Nonconformists of 
Ireland since 1863, and his answer was, 
“I am not aware of any.” He was 
asked later on by the hon. Member for 
Wigan, who was a member of the Select 
Committee, whether it had been neces- 
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sary, in the case of any Dissenting 
ministers of religion in Ireland, owing 
to their refusal to register under the 
Act, to enforce the penalties under the 
Act, which are much heavier than are 
proposed under this Bill, and the regis- 
trar said, “I am not aware that we had 
any case of the kind.” Later on the 
Irish registrar was asked whether there 
had been any case in Ireland of bogus 
or fraudulent marriage in the churches 
of Dissenting centres, and he stated that 
he was not aware of any. He was asked 
later, Question 1,323, whether there was 
sufficient security in these churches for 
the provision of registration—for the 
registration being properly and legally 
made—and he said, “ We have not found 
any difficulty on that point.” The evi- 
dence which was presented to the Com- 
mittee by the Irish registrar as to the 
satisfactory operation of the Act was 
corroborated in every detail by the evi- 
dence which was given by Mr. Temple, of 
Edinburgh, who was deputed by the 
Scotch Registrar General to attend 
before the Committee. Mr. Temple’s 
evidence was again corroborated in 
every way by the Registrar General 
of Scotland, who himself came before the 
Committee ; so I submit that this Bill, 
which is based upon the present opera- 
tion of the law in Scotland and Ireland, 
is not chargeable with the extraordinary 
criticisms which have been directed 
against it by the registrars of this 
country, who, I rather think, are more 
influenced by the fear of losing their 
fees than by their desire for careful 
registration in the churches of the Non- 
conformists. We are sometimes told that 
there are a number of small religious 
communities in this country, the names 
of which have generally been selected 
from an edition of Whitaker, which I 
am glad to say has now been expur- 
gated—diminutive religious communities 
—which make no proper provision for 
the conduct of their religious services 
and their marriage services. It is 
quite true that there may be some 
such small sects, and if it is necessary— 
and this Bill goes to Committee—to make 
provision, as has already been made in 
the Irish Act, for the protection of the 
people against the loss of registers, or the 
due solemnisation of marriages, the pro- 
moters of this Bill will not object to 
any reasonable provision being made. I 
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venture to point out that the report of 
the Registrar General for the last year 
shows that in England and Wales there 
are 11,600 places of worship which are 
licensed for the solemnisation of mar- 
riage, which have been suffering under 
the somewhat unhappy prohibition of the 
law of 1836, and the great percentage 
of those churches belong to what I may 
call the recognised Dissenting religious 
bodies. In this Report, of the 
11,600 churches returned only 643 
belong to these small sects. Out 
of the 11,600 places of worship 
registered in England and Wales 11,000 
belong to what I may call the seven 
largest recognised religious bodies in this 
country: Presbyterian, 382; Congrega- 
tional, 2,477; Baptist, 2,093; Roman 
Catholic, 1,049; Unitarian, 155; Bible 
Christians, 139; Wesleyan and other 
Methodists, 4,671. Now, the places of 
wership connected with these religious 
communities are settled on most care- 
fully prepared trusts, and are, for the 
most part, under the control of a central 
authority ; and it is impossible that in 
the Wesleyan Church a_ fraudulent, 
irregular, or bogus marriage could be 
conducted and solemnised under this 
Bill. Now, I have referred to the pre- 
sent existing law in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and I will now 
describe the grievance felt by the Non- 
conformists in this country. It is a 
grievance which bears very hardly upon 
Dissenters in rural districts, and espe- 
cially upon the poor, who have, in many 
cases, to make long journeys to the regis- 
trar’s office, and then have to go to the 
superintendent registrar’s office, and then 
back again to the registrar, and after- 
wards to the minister of religion. All 
these may be 15 or 16 miles away from 
the village where these good people live. 
It is one of the most perplexing things 
for a village Dissenter to know how to 
get effectually, successfully, and legally 
married with the formularies of his 
Church, and the cost is about twice as 
much as that for which a person can get 
married in the Established Church, 
among the Jewish Community, or the 
Society of Friends. I can give the 
House, perhaps, a better idea of these 
practical grievances if I refer to one or 
two instances brought before the Select 
Committee which dealt with this subject 


Mr. Perks. 
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in 1893. I have a list of no fewer than 
93 cases, all arising in Wesleyan chapels, 
which were brought before that Com- 
mittee. I will refer to two or three of 
them. In the first place, the couple 
lived six miles from the chapel, and 
the registrar lived five miles away, 
The registrar overlooked the appoint- 
ment, and the parties had to drive 
home and come again next day, 
and yet this registrar says the law works 
well. In the next case there was a 
large wedding party and congregation, 
who, owing to the non-appearance of the 
registrar, had to be sent away, and the 
ceremony took place next day. This was 
in the town of Smethwick. In the next 
case there was a delay of an hour, owing 
to the registrar having forgotten all 
about the wedding. In the fourth case 
the registrar did not appear. He was 
telegraphed for, but there was no reply, 
and when the parties drove over to his 
house they found the family had gone 
out for the day, and the marriage was 
postponed until the next day, when the 
deputy registrar came. In the fifth case 
the ceremony had to be postponed be- 
cause the registrar had ncé sent the cer- 
tificate. In the sixth case the wedding 
was fixed for two o'clock, and they waited 
until 2.50, when the registrar arrived. 
The minister instantly commenced the 
service, when the registrar interposed 
and said the wedding could not proceed, 
as the name of the wrong chapel had 
been inserted in the certificate, and the 
wedding had to be postponed to the 
next day, and was solemnised at another 
chapel. In the next case the friends 
came many miles, and there was a large 
congregation. The registrar forgot, and 
did not come, and the wedding was post- 
poned until next day. In the next case 
the minister was a few minutes late, and 
the registrar, saying he had to catch @ 
train, proceeded to marry the parties in 
the vestry. When the minister arrived 
he performed the religious service, 
and, upon going to the station, 
found the registrar walking on the 
platform, waiting for the train. In 
the next case the registrar went for 
a holiday, and forgot to tell his 
deputy, and after three hours’ delay the 
deputy registrar was found and brought 
to the church. In the next case. the 
registrar made a mistake and did not 
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come, and the parties waited for hours. 
In that case the minister had been his 
own registrar for 18 years in India, and 
also for three years at Aldershot, when his 
return was sent to the district registrar 
direct. I might go on, but that I am 
afraid I should only weary the House by 
quoting any more. Those are cases 
which have been selected from the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church, but others are 
exposed to the same difficulty. The 
House will see that the grievance is not 
a sentimental one, as it was said to be, 
and that this Bill is not introduced for 
the purpose of increasing the dig- 
nity of the Nonconformist preachers, 
but that it is a serious inconvenience felt 
by vast numbers of people of this 
country. It is not surprising that 
numerous attempts have been made to 
deal with this obnoxious condition. There 
was a Bill introduced by Mr. Blenner- 
hasset in 1881. The next attempt was 
by the present Attorney General in 1886. 
Then, in 1887, there was another Bill 
introduced by the present Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, and the 
hon. Member for Sheffield. I will refer 
in a moment to some of the difficulties 
which arose in connection with that 
thoroughly honest attempt to cope 
with this grievance by the Government 
in 1887. In 1888, the hon. Member 
for Wolverhampton brought in a Bill, 
which was supported by Mr. Richards 
and Mr. Illingworth. We are some- 
times told that the proper way of meet- 
ing this difficulty is to put a registrar in 
every place of worship in this country, 
not only of the Nonconformists, but the 
Established Church ; but it would be a 
hopeless task to try and _ induce 
the clergy of the Established Church to 
consent to that, or to surrender any 
small emolument they receive from the 
marriages they solemnise. It would be 
difficult to persuade the members of the 
Established Church of this country to 
subject the villagers of this country who 
are connected with their church to all 
the difficulties which arise in connec- 
tion with the attendance of the registrar 
at these marriages. But if it were neces- 
sary to say anything in reply to the 
critics who desire to introduce the Civil 
Registrar into all places of worship, it 
would not be necessary to do more 
than to refer to the arguments of 
Mr. Richards and Mr. Illingworth, 
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who supported the Bill which was 
introduced in 1888. I think there 
are two fatal objections to the Bill 
which was introduced by the Govern- 
ment in 1887—two objections which 
would be so fatal to any scheme that it 
would be impossible that any such Bill 
could be adopted by the Nonconformists 
in this country. I think my hon. Friends 
opposite will see at once what they 
are. The first was the regulation 
which required the minister to be 
registered on payment of a fee of 
10s. in respect of every place of 
worship in which he solemnised mar- 
riage. [The Arrorney GENERAL: We 
offered to waive that.] Yes, you 
offered to waive that in a measure by 
saying that the minister might be regis- 
tered for a dozen places of worship. But 
we must remember that the Methodists 
have 4,000 places of worship licensed 
for marriage, and the ministers are all 
itinerant, moving from one part of the 
country to another. Every three years 
they have to leave and go, say, from Bir- 
mingham to Bristol, and move about from 
place to place, and any scheme which 
would necessitate ministers, when shift 
ing from one part of the country to 
another, to pay such fees as this would 
be an extremely costly arrangement. 
The other objection was that the Bill of 
1887 only permitted the exclusion of the 
registrar from places of worship which 
were under the control of the central 
body. That would exclude the Congre- 
gationalists and those other communities 
which are separately organised and 
independent churches not subject to, 
or governed by, a central church 
authority. Now, I might just allude 
to the present Bill. It is, in the 
first place, optional, and it is based, 
as I said before, not merely upon the 
Scotch and Trish systems, which 
have worked so well, but upon the Report 
of the Select Committee to which the 
question was referred in 1893. That was 
not a packed Committee in any sense, 
and upon it were several prominent 
members of the Established Church, 
some of whom are present to-day, and 
who will, no doubt, take part in this dis- 
cussion. There were four members of the 
Established Church upon the Committee 
and five representatives of Dissenting 
communities, but we unanimously 
adopted our Report; there was no 
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dissension of any kind, and, with one 
exception, this Bill is based upon 
the Report of that Committee; and I 
may say, if it should be necessary to 
strengthen this Bill by making any fur- 
ther provision to secure the due regis- 
tration of marriage and the preservation 
of registers, those provisions will be ac- 
cepted by the promoters of this Bill. 
We provide by this Bill that parties desir- 
ing to marry, instead of having to go 
to the registrar, and from him to the 
superintendent registrar, and then back 
again to the registrar, will only have 
to make one journey. They will go 
to the superintendent registrar, and 
will obtain from him a duly filled-up 
form, which will be taken by the parties 
intending to marry to the place of wor- 
ship where the marriage is to be per- 
formed. It will be the duty of the 
minister to see that this form is signed 
by himself and two credible witnesses, 
and that one form is retained at the 
church, while the other is posted to the 
superintendent registrar, and sent by him 
in due course to the Registrar General. 
I may just perhaps allude in a sentence 
to the fees of the registrar. Last year 
30,000 marriages were conducted by 
Nonconformist ministers, and 30,000 fees 
of 5s. each were paid to the registrar. 
The suggestion in the Bill is to reduce 
that fee by 2s. 6d.—to take 2s. 6d. away 
from the registrar and give it to the 
superintendent registrar ; that means that 
the small sum of £3,750 is taken from 
the registrar and given to the superin- 
tendent. It is a very small amount when 
distributed among all the registrars, and 
I think we are entitled to ask why it is 
we have all this hubbub and excitement 
arising among the registrars of this coun- 
try, because they think they are going 
to be deprived of this small emolument. 
In. my judgment there is no more absurd 
objection to this Bill than that which 
comes from those people who say that 
Nonconformist ministers, by taking advan- 
tage of this Bill, would constitute them- 
selves State officials. Was that view 
taken with regard to the Burial Acts! 
Does the Nonconformist minister, who, in 
burying a member of his congregation, 
takes advantage of the Burials Act—he 
subjects himself to heavy penalties if he 
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infringes the Act—constitute himself a 
State official? It is absurd to say g0, 
This Measure receives a very large 
amount of support from many people in 
this country who do not, to their mis. 
fortune, belong to the Liberal Party. | 
have numerous letters and communica- 
tions from prominent Conservatives. who 
are in favour of this Bill; and, if I may 
be permitted, I should like to read one 
letter, which I have received, and which 
I may use, as it is not marked private, 
and which is signed by the most 
prominent and accomplished Conservative 
in the country to-day. It was written 
to a Presbyterian clergyman, who was 
complaining that he could not conduct 
marriages in Lincolnshire in the same 
way in which he had been in the habit 
of doing in Scotland—I will give the 
name when I have read the letter. This 
good man could not imagine that such 
an obsolete and absurd law existed in 
this country. He was, I think, about to 
marry a couple, when some technicality 
arose which could not have arisen in Scot- 
land, and he then discovered that he was 
subject to a different law. He wrote to 
the fountain of authority in those days 
to know what was the meaning of this 
singular rule, and in reply to his com- 
munication he received this letter— 


“19th December, 1885. 


“Reverend Sir,—I have the honour to 
acknowledge your letter of the 16th inst. The 
matter which you mention has been one that 
has been a good deal under our consideration. 
I am quite sensible that there is no reason for 
the presence of the registrar in a great many 
cases where he is now required, and I think 
that some alteration in the law is well worth 
the consideration of the Legislature. Yours 
faithfully, —Sa.isBuRyY.” 


1 think I am entitled to say that this 
alteration in the law is necessary. The 
Attorney General says we shall not get 
much comfort out of that letter, but we 
shall get this—namely, the admission of 
the head of the Conservative Party that 
the placing of the registrar in a Non- 
conformist place of worship is a grievance 
which it is the duty of the Legis 
lature to remove. I trust we shall hear 
some proposition from the Government 
to-day, and that we shall receive some 
practical assistance in getting rid_of 
this obnoxious regulation when the Bill 
is in Committee, and we shall effect this 
reform which the Nonconformists 0 
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earnestly desire. I beg to move that the 
Bill be read a second time. 


*Mr. M. OLDROYD (Dewsbury): In 
seconding this Bill I must say that I 
fel it refreshing to take part in 
this Debate under the egis of the 
Prime Minister. I second this Motion 
because the Bill constitutes the best pro- 
posal for the reform of the Nonconformist 
erievance which has ever been submitted 
to the House. I do not touch on either 
of the other Bills which have preceded 
ihis—sufficient reference to which has 
been made by my hon. Friend—but 
leave them without further discussion. 
But, Sir, the intention of this Bill, as my 
hon. Friend has explained, is to remove 
from the Nonconformists the inconveni- 
ences and the annoyances which arise 
from the delays, irregularities, and some- 
times the unseemly conduct of registrars. 
Iam bound to say—and I think it is but 
right that I should say—that registrars 
have generally conducted themselves in 
our Nonconformist places of worship with 
marked propriety. There have, how- 
ever, been exceptions to the rule, when, 
for instance, a registrar sat on a com- 
munion table with his hat on and per- 
sistently refused to remove from that 
position. I can only observe, Sir, that 
if I had been interested in that parti- 
cular ceremony he would have had to be 
a very strong man to have maintained 
that position. These inconveniences, in- 
stances of which my hon. Friend has just 
quoted, may amuse hon. Members oppo- 
site, but I fancy that if hon. Members 
themselves were the subjects of such ex- 
periences they would not be so ready to 
smile. Another point that we have in 
view in this Bill is the abolition of the 
distinction that now exists between the 
Church of England and the chapels of 
Nonconformists. As the law now stands, 
a clergyman has full power to tie the 
nuptial knot effectively in his place of 
worship, whereas the Nonconformist 


minister has no such power, and the real 
effective part of the ceremony lies in the 
hands, and is dependent upon the per- 
sonal presence of the registrar at the 
ceremony. Now, Sir, we have no objec- 
We are as anxious 


tions to registration. 
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as any Member of the House can be, 
whatever their views, that the registra- 
tion of the marriages taking place in 
Nonconformist chapels shall be as effec- 
tive and as thorough as can possibly be 
desired ; but at the same time we feel 
that the necessity for the presence of 
the registrar is a grievance of which we 
have a right to complain, and in respect 
of which, by this Measure, we are seeking 
redress. Our desire is that the Noncon- 
formist minister shall be fully competent 
to officiate in his own chapel and conduct 
the marriage ceremony solemnly and 
effectively in his own person. A great 
many Nonconformists—and I must con- 
fess myself one of them—feel that this 
solemn ceremony, so fraught with 
serious consequences to the whole of one’s 
life, should be conducted, as far as pos- 
sible, under the very highest sanction, 
and as long as Nonconformists in Ireland 
and Scotland and Nonconformists in 
England of the persuasion of the Society 
of Friends, or members of the Church of 
England, can have this privilege, we do 
not see why it should be refused to those 
who are attached to other Nonconformist 
bodies. Now, Sir, I will not traverse all 
the arguments my hon. Friend has so 
ably laid before the House, but I will ad- 
vert, in a very few words, to the position 
which Nonconformist ministers take upon 
this question. They feel that the dis- 
tinction made between themselves and 
the clergy of the Church of England is 
a reflection upon themselves, and one 
which they have seriously determinea 
to repudiate, and which this Legislature, 
I think, ought to be willing to recognise. 
The difference that is made between the 
clergyman and the minister gives coun- 
tenance to the statement which is con- 
tinually made by over-zealous curates 
when they are making visitations— 
namely, that those who want marrying, 
and marrying effectively, must come to 
the Church of England, as the curate or 
the vicar—as the case may be—is the 
only person who can effectually per- 
form the ceremony. Now, Sir, there is 
no doubt, as my hon. Friend has already 
said, that the great body of Nonconfor- 
mist ministers are in favour of this Bill. 
Iam willing to admit that there are afew 
who object to the Bill on the ground that 
it will make them civil servants, but the 
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number entertaining that opinion is com- 
paratively few, and there is a large num- 
ber of Nonconformist ministers, I believe, 
who think that the better method of pro- 
cedure would be to retain the civil regis- 
trar in our chapels, and to set him on 
the same footing in the Church of Eng- 
land. I appeal to hon. Members oppo- 
site, who are adherents and supporters of 
that Church, whether there is any pro- 
bability that such a law would ever be 
passed, or passed within a reasonable 
time; and if that be the case, I think 
we can claim that until public opinion 
in the Church of England itself has come 
round to that point of view—in the inter- 
mediate time—this grievance shall be re- 
moved from the Nonconformists. And, 
Sir, such being the view of the ministers 
in Nonconformist churches, what is the 
opinion of the laity? Well, they are 
anxious, I believe—or the great bulk of 
them are anxious—for the withdrawal of 
the registrar from these ceremonies, be- 
cause they feel it is undesirable to give 
too great a prominence to the civil con- 
tract which is made on these occasions. 
Then, Sir, the aspersion under which the 
minister lies in the present state of the 
law is felt also by the laity, because I 
would have the House remember that 
the relationship between the ministers of 
Nonconformist churches and their ad- 
herents is a peculiar one. They are men 
of their own selection, and of their own 
choice. They support those ministers 
by their free-will offerings and contribu- 
tions. They look up to those ministers 
with respect and with veneration, and I 
am happy to say that in a great many 
cases the young people—I do not refer 
to the older ones who are undertaking 
the matrimonial contract for the second 
or third time—but the young people who 
are going to be married are, in the main, 
adherents of those churches in which they 
are married ; they received their earliest 
moral and religious training from the 
men who are to perform that ceremony, 
and they feel it an indignity to those 
ministers whom they so highly respect 
that they are unable to officiate fully and 
completely in the ceremony without the 
intervention of the registrar. And, Sir, 
if there are, as there may be, some Mem- 
bers of the Nonconformist bodies who 
desire that the registrar should be pre- 
sent, I need only point out that the Bill 
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is purely optional, and that the existing 
system can be adopted if they so prefer, 
Well, [do not know what opposition may 
be developed in this House, but it does 
seem to me that the registrars are con- 
spicuous amongst the critics outside this 
House. In the Z7imes this morning | 
notice that there is a letter signed by Mr. 
Charles Townley, who is the president 
of the Associated Registrars of England 
and Wales, and he says— 


“The Bill, which is down for Second Read- 
ing on Wednesday, ostensibly proposes to meet 
a Nonconformist grievance carefully culti- 
vated by the Liberation Society.” 


I do not know what my Friend in front 
of me (Mr. Carvell Williams) may have to 
say on this subject, but I have the 
honour to be a member of the Liberation 
Society, and a member of its executive, 
and I am not aware of any special cultiva- 
tion on the part of that society of this 
“Nonconformist grievance.” No, Mr. 
Speaker, these grievances require no cul- 
tivation. They cultivate themselves. 
They are continually cropping up, and 
those who take an active part in the man- 
agement of Nonconformist places of wor- 
ship are continually met by grievances 
which arise out of the existing state of 
the law. Mr. Townley goes on to say 
that the Bill does not remove the in- 
equality in respect of the Church of Eng- 
land and Nonconformist ministers. Well, 
Sir, I contend that this Bill does remove 
the inequality, because it puts the Non- 
conformist in the same capacity to effec- 
tually marry a couple as the Church 
clergyman. There is not exactly the 
same procedure with regard to registra- 
tion, but the equality secured by the Bill 
is the equality which we think to be de- 
sired. Now, Sir, hon. Members have been 
put in possession of a document within 
the last few days which gives some rea- 
sons why this Bill should not be passed. 
That document has no signature attached 
to it; but it is very evident from whom 
the document comes, and I think this 
same Mr. Townley, who has favoured us 
with a letter in the 7’imes this monring, 
is the author of that document, judging 
from the phraseology and from the argu- 
ments that are used in the letter and in 
the document to which I have just re 
ferred. Well, Sir, my hon. Friend has 
already shown how very small would be 
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the loss which. registrars would sustain 
if the office should be demolished, a loss 
which I think need not weigh heavily 
upon the minds of Members in 
the consideration of this Bill. The 
registrars complain, first of all, that in 
the Bill now before the House there is un- 
happily the uncertainty of registration. 
As my hon. Friend has already said, if 
the provisions with regard to registrars 
in the Bill are not satisfactory, let the 
House in Committee improve those pro- 
visions and make them more stringent 
if they need it. But so far as we, as 
Nonconformists, are concerned, we are 
perfectly satisfied with the provisions of 
the Bill, and if they are good enough for 
us, who are immediately concerned, I 
do not think Members in this House need 
distress their minds by anxiety on this 
subject. These regulations are very 
similar to those now existing in Ireland 
and in Scotland, and I think we need not 
argue further on the subject. But the 
registrars seem to think that there is a 
possibility that no registration at all will 
take place. What are the facts of the 
case ! The facts are that the 30,000 
marriages taking place annually in Non- 
conformist places of worship are the mar- 
riages of persons who are the adherents 
of that very place of worship in which 
the marriage takes place. The officiat- 
ing minister-is a man who has a personal 
and direct interest in the well-being of 
the persons who are so married, and is 
it to be supposed that the minister will 
forget the very simple duty of posting 
the fully made up return to the super- 
intendent registrar after he has performed 
the ceremony? And, Sir, I need not say 
that every security is taken that the 
ministers will do their duty in this re- 
spect by the imposition of a penalty 
under Clause 2, and in addition thereto 
another security is arranged in imposing 
upon the registrar, after a lapse of three 
months, without any return being made, 
the duty of making inquiries whether 
the wedding was celebrated or not. 
Then, Sir, another argument used 
is that it would be a retrograde step to 
remove a grievance from a section of the 
community by the adoption of anuther 
which will be dangerous to all. Well, 
Sir, I do not see where the “danger to 
all” comes in. If those who are con- 
cerned in a wedding—the specific wed- 
ding now under discussion—are satisfied, 
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and_ their 
Nonconformist 
regula- 


and if they themselves 
ministers, and _ the 
body generally, approve the 
tions in this Bill—or other regula- 
tions which may be put in their 
place—I think there is no room for any 
complaint. Then, Sir, we have the sug- 
gestion that fraudulent and clandestine 
marriages will be celebrated and in- 
creased in number by the adoption of 
this Measure. Sir, is it reasonable to 
suppose that Gretna Green marriages 
and irregular marriages of that kind are 
to recur in the history of this country by 
the passage of this Bill? Nonconfor- 
mist places of worship are not open to 
everybody, and those who have the man- 
agement of those places of worship have 
certainly some sense of propriety and de- 
corum, and they will take good care— 
in fact, they do take good care—as has 
been proved by the evidence to which my 
hon. Friend has referred, that no such 
irregularities take place there. I am 
quite sure it is quite a bogus idea, 
and a bogus difficulty, raised by 
the registrars, and that there is no foun- 
dation for the suggestion. Then, Sir, 
another objection is raised on the ground 
that Nonconformists are not agreed as to 
the details of this Bill and the provisions 
that are made in it. 
cause there is a variety of opinion 
amongst Nonconformists as to the details 
of this Bill, to postpone legislation until 
everybody is agreed? Why, Sir, there 
would be very little legislation in this 
House if we had to wait until everybody 
concurred in the details of the Measures 
submitted. Another objection is raised 
on the ground that 20 per cent. 
of the registrations in the Church 
of England at the present moment 
are faulty. I do not know where 
the registrars have got their figures from, 
but I hold in my hands the returns which 
were prepared under that head of the 
marriages which took place in 1891 in 
the Church of England, and I find that 
there are 1,310 technical irregularities in 
the registration by the clergymen, and 
that number arose out of a total marriage 
list of 158,439. I think there is an over- 
anxiety on the part of these registrars to 
make a bad case against the Church of 
England for their irregularities, in order 
to ground the assumption that similar 
irregularities will occur amongst the Dis- 
senting ministers. I believe that the 
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statement in this paper is an exaggera- 
tion, and I believe that Nonconformist 
ministers will prove themselves in prac- 
tice equal to the duties which will be im- 
posed upon them by this Bill. And 
then, Sir, another argument raised 
by the registrar is that this is merely a 
private Members’ Bill, that it is proceed- 
ing to deal with this question piecemeal, 
and that we ought to wait until the 
Government will take up the question, 
and that, instead of taking the registrar 
out of the Nonconformist places of worship 
we should have one put into the Church 
of England. Well, Sir, I have already 
adverted to that point. We believe that 
the time is long distant when the Church 
of England will consent to any such re- 
gulations, and in the meantime the griev- 
ances of which we complain are substan- 
tial, and ought to be removed. On these 
grounds, Sir, and in the firm belief that 
this House will recognise that this is a 
grievance which calls for immediate re- 
dress, I have very great pleasure in 
seconding the Motion. 


*Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall): It 
certainly is not in the interest of the 
registrars, nor is it in the interest of the 
Church of England, that I question the 
propriety of passing this Bill, unless, in- 
deed, it is so altered in Committee that 
its own fathers will not know it. I ques- 
tion the propriety of passing this Bill in 
the interests of all those who, after the 
passing of it, will be married otherwise 
than in accordance with the present law. 
I think when a Bill is brought in to alter 
the Marriage Laws we ought to consider 
the purpose for which those Marriage 
Laws have been enacted. Certainly 
marriage is not only generally—I wish it 
were always—a religious contract, but it 
is the most important civil contract into 
which parties can enter, and it is very 
essential that the State should take care 
of certain things with regard to that con- 
tract. It should take care that only 
those enter into it whom the State allows 
to do so. Other contracts may be entered 
into by all sorts of people with very much 
less care and caution than the marriage 
contract, because such contracts generally 
affect only the parties to them, but the 
marriage contract affects many besides 
the parties, and especially unborn chil- 
Mr. Oldroyd. 
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dren. It, therefore, is important that 
care should be taken that only those 
enter into the contract of marriage whom 
the State considers proper to do so. It 
also seems to me that sufficient safe. 
guards should be taken previously to 
secure that adequate publicity should be 
given of the intention of the parties to 
enter into this contract. It is further 
necessary that the State should be satis. 
fied that the marriage ceremony is duly 
performed by officials who will take care 
that those previous requirements have 
been attended to; and it is necessary 
that there should be a sufficiently binding 
ceremony, and that proper records should 
be kept, so that proof of the marriage 
may be easy of access. When, therefore, 
I see a Bill that is going to alter the 
Marriage Laws I look to see whether 
those requirements, which I think every 
Member of this House will readily admit 
to be essential to the marriage contract, 
are sufficiently safeguarded; and it is 
because I think they are not sufficiently 
safeguarded by this Bill, but very much 
the reverse, that I gave notice of my in- 
tention to oppose it. In olden times we 
know it was the clergyman alone who 
could perform the marriage ceremony, 
and we all know the circumstances which 
rendered it necessary that the State 
should take this important matter into 
its own hands. Well, the State did so, 
and thus removed the grievances of those 
who did not like to be married by a 
clergyman. ‘But, at the same time, it 
made stringent laws, and while it allowed 
marriages to be performed in the presence 
of registrars it required, amongst other 
things, a duplicate register to be kept 
in the office of the chief registrar of the 
district. But what does this Bill pro- 
pose! It proposes to leave the power in 
the hands of the clergy; it proposes to 
leave the power in the hands of the regi- 
strar; and then it proposes to add cer- 
tain other people, but whom? The hon. 
Members who moved and seconded the 
Second Reading of this Bill spoke as if 
the only other persons authorised to act 
were the recognised ministers of recog- 
nised religious persuasions. If that were 
the case, and this Bill removed the sug- 
gested disability, the objection that | 
have now taken to the Bill would not 
arise ; but it does not do that. Noncon- 
formist ministers at present have no 
power of celebrating marriages, and the 
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promoters of the Bill assert that it will 
give them the power. But I can find no 
such enactment in the Bill, or any men- 
tion of Nonconformist ministers, unless, 
indeed, to use a phrase which has become 
classical, it is “reverentially embalmed in 
the preamble.” The preamble says— 


“Whereas it is lawful for clergymen of the 
Church of England to solemnise marriage 
without the presence of a registrar of mar- 
riages; and whereas it is desirable that the 
power of solemnising marriage without the 
presence of a registrar should be extended to 
other religious bodies.” 


The Church and chapels do not perform 
marriages ; can it be that by religious 
bodies Nonconformist ministers are 
meant? The Bill, however, recognises 
that hitherto the law has been that mar- 
riages must take place either in churches 
of the Church of England, or in chapels, 
or in the office of the registrar, and that 
there must be either a clergyman or a 
registrar to perform the ceremony or to 
see that the requirements of the law have 
been complied with. The only phrase I 
see in this Bill is, “the person officiat- 
ing,” and if it passes as it is introduced 
to this House it will empower not recog- 
nised Nonconformist ministers only, but 
any man, woman, or child in the King- 
dom to perform the marriage ceremony— 
to look at the certificate of the registrar 
to see that it is all in order, to see 
whether or not the declarations are made 
which this Act requires, and that there 
is nothing to cause the marriage to be 
voided. Sir, there is nothing in the Bill 
to prevent that being done by a boy of 
14, or by a woman of any age. Now, I 
am quite sure that that could not be the 
intention of the authors ; their intention 
was to limit the power to Nonconformist 
ministers. ‘Now, if Nonconformist mini- 
sters feel it is a slur upon their position 
that they are unable to do that which the 
Church of England clergymen can do, are 
they prepared to accept the conditions 
upon which clergymen hold their posi- 
tion! No man can be ordained except 
in accordance with laws made by Parlia- 
ment. It is at any time easy to ascer- 
tain whether a man is a clergyman or 
not, and if he acts improperly he can be 
brought to book by the bishop. In 
placing this grave duty in a clergyman’s 
hands we have thus a man who is more 
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or less a State official. Will Nonconfor- 
mist ministers, who now glory in their 
freedom, like to be put in the same posi- 
tion? If not, they should see that there 
is no slur upon them. If there were, I 
would be the first to try to remove it. 
But this view of the matter impresses me 
strongly. It is not enough to have the 
legal requirements attended to, and 
the ceremony performed, and the evi- 
dence of the marriage preserved to the 
satisfaction of the parties only, as the 
Member for Dewsbury contended. Have 
we not all known, or heard, of czses in 
which a wicked man has seduced a girl 
by pretending to go through a form of 
marriage with her, a common plan being 
to have it performed by a man who pre- 
tended to be a clergyman? It is a breach 
of the law which subjects the offender to 
severe punishment to pretend to be a 
clergyman. It is not a crime for a lay- 
man to pretend to be, or act, as a Non- 
conformist minister; and as any man 
can hire a room, register it as a chapel 


for a fee of 5s. and then pretend 
to be a minister, this Bill would 
make it far too easy for design- 


ing villains in this way to get innocent 
girls into their power. The difficulties 
in the way of obtaining the attendance 
of registrars have been much exaggerated. 
We.have not heard what the registrars 
had to say in the cases quoted by the 
hon. Member for Louth. Probably the 
fault often lay with the parties. At any 
rate, there is no difficulty all over the 
Continent of Europe. I really wish that 
the Government would take the matter 
in hand, and propose some simple form 
of marriage contract, and that this should 
be made imperative in every case. All 
parties marrying should be required to 
agree to this civil contract in the pre- 
sence of a State official, after due public 
notification, following this up by any re- 
ligious ceremony they may prefer, and 
asking the sanction and blessing of the 
Almighty upon the most important act 
of their lives. This is the universal law 
on the Continent. As this Bill will be 
read a second time, I hope that material 
alterations will be made in it by the Com- 
mittee of the whole House, so as to guard 
against the dangers I have pointed out, 
and in order to secure discussion I move 
pro forma that it be read a_ second 
time six months hence. 
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Sm F. 8. POWELL (Wigan): 
This is a question in which I have 
taken a deep interest for many 
years. I do not know whether hon. 
Members are aware of it or not, but only 
lately many clergymen in the Church 
of England were unable to marry mem- 
bers of their own flock in their own 
church. <A relation of mine, who is a 
clergyman in the borough which I have 
the honour to represent, was not able 
to marry members of his flock on this 
account, and although the relations be- 
tween my relative and the rector who 
was authorised to perform the marriages 
were of a friendly character, nevertheless 
there is a sense of inferiority shown 
by the law which is galling to the mind 
of the clergy. I therefore approach this 
subject with great feelings of sympathy 
towards the promoters of the Bill, and I 
lay down this general proposition that 
it is not in the interests of the Church 
of England, except some great question 
of principle is involved, to have any 
privilege which is not enjoyed by our 
Nonconformist friends. I am_ perfectly 
sure myself—and I have had to deal with 
this subject for many years—that the 
true course of the Church of England, 
and a course which has proved success- 
ful by the experience of the past, is that 
of friendship and conciliation towards the 
Nonconformist body. I therefore think 
that a Bill in this sense should be passed, 
and I do hope that we shall not have 
the discussion on the Second Reading 
disturbed by the importation of details 
which may be of very great importance, 
but which are, nevertheless, subjects 
rather for the Committee than for the 
present stage of the Bill. Having gone 
so far in my argument, I may refer for 
one or two moments to my lessons of 
experience. I served on the Committee, 
as my hon. Friend has stated, and I had 
the honour of being chairman upon one 
cecasion. Now, the evidence given to us 
from Ireland was remarkable. It was 
given by Mr. Matheson, the Assistant 
Registrar General. It describes the con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland, which are, 
to use a familiar phrase, “ more liberal ” 
than the arrangements which prevail in 
this country at the present time. This 
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question was put to him by the Chairman 
of the Committee— 


“ Now, inasmuch as in Ireland, both for the 
Trish Church as established and for the Roman 
Catholic Church, and for what may be called 
the Dissenters, there is no presence of the 
registrar required, I ask you have any mischiefs, 
= far as you know, resulted from that free. 
dom?” 


The witness replied, emphatically, “I am 
not aware of any.” A similar question 
was put to Mr. Agnew, the Registrar 
General for Scotland, and the question 
ran in these words, and was put by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dewsbury— 


“In your capacity as Registrar General for 
Scotland you have already said that you tes- 
tify to the general satisfaction which the pre- 
sent system of legislation gives, but do you 
know, in your oitcial capacity, of any irrega- 
larities that have arisen?” 


The answer was “No.” There we have 
the testimony of the very highest official 
in Scotland, and we have from Ireland 
the testimony of the official who is next 
to the highest, and their testimony is not 
only unanimous, but emphatic, and fully 
justifies us in embarking upon the im- 
portant step which the right hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill has taken. I 
represent a certain number of Roman 
Catholics, and it may be interesting to 
mention that Cardinal Vaughan in 1893 
gave his testimony in favour of such a 
proposal as that which the Bill contains. 
He said, in answer to the Chairman of 
the Committee which sat in 1893— 


“That so far as the alteration of the law 
proposed by the Bill of that year is concerned, 
I consider it a decided gain in the direction 
which I think is in the public interest.” 


I think I am fully entitled to give 
that testimony of Cardinal Vaughan, 
representing as I do a very considerable 
number of Roman Catholic constituents. 
Now, as regards the evidence adduced 
of the irregularities and want of punc- 
tuality shown by registrars and ministers, 
I think my hon. Friend the Member for 
Walsall rather laughed at that testimony. 
Well, it is possible there may have been 
exaggerations, but, admitting that the 
evidence was highly coloured, I believe 
there is a solemn statement of fact on 
the subject, and I do not think that our 
Nonconformist brethren ought to be sub- 
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mitted to the inconvenience arising from 
irregularities of this kind. As regards 
registrars, I believe they are entitled to 
compensation. It is always given to 
officials who undergo any change of posi- 
tion by an alteration of the law. As re- 
gards America, I do not want to go into 
that subject, but I had the opportunity 
of examining many American statutes, 
having a collection of them in my house, 
and I find that in America each State 
makes its own law. But the whole 
idea of the United States appears to be 
that the marriage must be celebrated by 
some recognised official person, and they 
vary the definition according to the cir- 
cumstances of each State. I had the 
honour when I was a member of the Com- 
mittee of submitting resolutions to my 
colleagues. They were not formally pro- 
posed, because they were embodied in 
the resolution of the Chairman of the 
Committee. I laid down this proposi- 
tion— 


Nonconformist 


“That the attendance of the registrar as a 
necessary condition is undesirable.” 


I certainly do hope that the House will 
give a Second Reading of the Bill. I 
believe that real grievances will be re- 
moved by the Bill, and I certainly feel 
that the only thing we have to consider 
is that nothing will be done in the 
Bill which will at all favour immorality ; 
and, secondly, that every precaution will 
be taken that the marriages will be 
duly registered, and that no doubt can 
arise hereafter as to the status of the 
parties, the condition of the children, or 
any right of property, which every 
civilised State must depend upon more 
or less. 


*Tuze ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp E. Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
I venture to intervene thus early in the 
Debate because I think that in all proba- 
bility it may simplify if not shorten the 
discussion, and because I think it is right 
that the promoters of the Bill should 
know exactly the views of the Govern- 
ment on this matter. No one, I think, 
will accuse me of rising in any spirit of 
hostility to this Bill. The mover of the 
Bill has been good enough to recognise 
that a few years ago, on several occa- 
sions, I did my best to meet these griev- 
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ances, and I possess and I value the 
testimony from many Nonconformist 
churches, thanking me for the part l 
took in endeavouring to get rid of these 
grievances. which undoubtedly exist. Mr. 
Speaker, if this Bill had proceeded upon 
the lines which formed the principal Reso- 
lutions of the Select Committee I should 
have been able to give it a heartier sup- 
port than I can to-day, but I shall have 
to point out the very serious matters of 
principle in which it departs from the 
Report of that Committee, though I hope 
the House will read the Bill a second 
time. At the same time I wish to point 
out the more grave matters of principle 
in respect to which it has departed from 
the Report of the Select Committee. In 
order that I may at once be perfectly 
frank, I may say I could not assent to 
this Bill going to the Grand Committee 
on Law. This is a practical and not a 
legal question. It is a question of what 
is the best way of insuring that there 
shall be an efficient registration, and of 
dealing with the returns of pavers and 
of issued papers, and, therefore, either 
we ought to have the responsibility of a 
Select Committee or the experience of 
the whole House. Personally, myself, I 
should have been glad to have seen a 
Bill which I could have supported, but I 
am entirely in the hands of the House, 
and if the promoters prefer to leave it 
to the Committee of the whole House I 
shall be willing to support it; but I 
shall be obliged to propose its reference to 
the fommittee on Law. I, however, wish 
to point out in what respect this Measure 
differs from the recommendations of the 
Select Committee. The Report of that 
Committee was very clear, and upon that 
I ought to make one observation. The 
Committee recognised the grievances 
which I recognised, and were desirous of 
removing the necessity for the attendance 
of the registrar personally during the 
ceremony, or, at any rate, in the place 
where the ceremony was to take place. 
They recognised also that there should 
be every precaution taken to secure accu- 
rate registration. Here I must differ a 
little from the hon. Member for Dews- 
bury, who says— 
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“Tf the precautions satisfy us, surely that 
is good enough for the State.” 


I am sure if the hon. Member had had 
my experience of what has happened 
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with regard to registration he would be 
quite satisfied that what is sufficient for 
the parties is not sufficient for the State. 
Now I go to paragraph 4 on page 8 of 
the Committee’s Report, which states— 


“That the most satisfactory plan for secur- 
ing such accurate registration is to make it the 
duty of the person officiating at the marriage, 
who shall be duly authorised by the trustees or 
other governing body of the place of worship 
wherein the marriage is solemnised, himself to 
register the marriage in a permanent register- 
book to be kept at the church or chapel, the 
contracting parties and two witnesses also 
signing the register at the time of the 
marriage, and it shall be the duty of the per- 
son officiating to return to the registrar a 


copy.” 
I call attention at once to two 
important matters which are laid ‘down 
in this Report, and in respect of which 
I think the Bill is not sufficiently safe- 
guarded, and that is that the person 
officiating must be duly authorised by 
the trustees or other governing body of 
the place of worship, and that the regis- 
tration shall be kept in a permanent 
register-book in the church or chapel. 
Now, what does that Bill propose? I 
am not going into detail or into matters 
which could be cured by the ordinary 
course of amendment in Committee. This 
Bill proposes practically this: that all 
registrars or superintendent registrars 
shall supply the parties with a form; 
that that form shall be taken to the 
place where the marriage is to be 
solemnised ; and that that form, having 
been filled in, shall be returned. <There 
is absolutely nothing in the Bill whic) 
controls the person who is to be allowed 
to register it—namely, that he shall be 
authorised by the trustees or other 
governing body of the place. That is 
going as far as the hon. Member for 
Walsall goes, and I am quite satisfied 
that those who have studied this ques- 
tion will agree that, in regard to a very 
large number of very important Noncon- 
formist bodies, there is no central govern- 
ing body who can authorise, or whom 
the minister will be willing to authorise. 
This is a most important safeguard which 
the Bill has totally disregarded. 

*Mr. OLDROYD Though it may 
be correct that there is no central 
governing body, I am not aware of any 
Sir Richard Webster. 
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sect in which there re not responsible 
trustees for each individual place of 
worship. 


*Sir R. WEBSTER: The _informa- 
tion given to me does not agree 
with that given ‘by the hon. Member, but 
it is a matter upon which there may be 
further inquiry. At any rate, I am justi- 
fied in making the statement that that 
safeguard is not in the Bill. Now 
I call attention to the next question, 
which is a very important one, that 
there is no provision made for keeping 
a permanent register at the chapel, or 
for the existence of any permanent regis- 
ter at all there; and I shall have to 
point out, in connection with one or two 
other matters to which I shall have to, 
call attention in a few moments, that 
that is a very important consideration 
indeed, having regard to the absolute 
necessity not only of correct, but of con- 
secutive entries, because it is one of the 
peculiarities of the system suggested by 
this Bill that the records will not be 
entered consecutively in order of time. 
It is absolutely certain that the registrar 
to whom a copy would be sent cannot 
enter them in order of time, because he 
would have other entries to complete, and 
there are not sufficient precautions to 
enable the minister to enter them in any 
permanent book. I wish to make good 
my position in this respect, that the 
Bill has not availed itself of the con- 
sidered judgment of the Select Com- 
mittee which went fully into this matter. 
That Committee had before it many per- 
sons well acquainted with the subject, 
and who desired to find a_ practical 
remedy. I believe I am correct in saying 
that this Report was practically drawn 
by the hon. Member for Lincolnshire him- 
self, and I therefore did expect, when 
he rose to present this Bill to the House, 
that I should have heard some explana- 
tion why these very important matters 
to which attention has been called else- 
where have been dropped out of the 
scheme now before the House. Now, 
Sir, there are several other points of im- 
portance. I do not suppose that the hon. 
Member who proposed this Measure, and 
even those who are listening to him, have 
been able to study the Bill as I have 
been obliged to study it in order that 
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I should be able to advise what course 
Her Majesty’s Government should take 
in this matter. There is a very great ex- 
tension with regard to the buildings in 
which marriages may be solemnised. Of 
course I do not need to explain to the 
House the question of the licensing of the 
buildings which applies to churches and 
chapels, but the Bill as now framed pro- 
poses that every building which is regis- 
tered for religious worship shall be a 
place in which marriages can be solemn- 
ised. That may be right, or it may 
be wrong, but it is a very wide extension, 
and it does unquestionably open the door 
to some of those abuses which the hon. 
Member for Walsall called attention to. 
We have, on the threshold of all this, the 
question of whether it is desirable to 
give power to solemnise marriages in any 
building licensed for religious worship, 
even though it may not be licensed for 
marriages. The hon. Member for Lin- 
colnshire told us that there are a very 
large number of Nonconformist buildings 
which are licensed for marriages. I quite 
agree that, under proper safeguards, 
it ought not to be necessary that the 
registrar should attend at all these places, 
and I agree that his attendance under 
proper safeguards should be dispensed 
with altogether. But when you say that 
every place of worship shall be put in a 
similar position it is a very different 
matter. I am not desirous of overstating 
the case, but I say that any minister is 
allowed to solemnise a marriage in a 
particular building, and he may have no 
connection whatever with the minister in 
charge of the building. I think the 
House will see how probably and possibly 
there may be very great laxity in regard 
to this most important matter. I am 
quite certain the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site do not underrate the importance 
of this. I certainly do not think there 
is anything more important in connection 
with the records of men’s lives than that 
their marriages should be safely and 
accurately certified, and that they should 
he capable of very ready and easy prvof. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I perhaps ought to 
have said earlier that I am not speaking 
on behalf of registrars in the least. I do 
not deny that the registrars may have 
some ground of complaint, and I am 
quite sure that the hon. Member who 
proposed this Bill, and those who are 
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supporting him, will feel that there is 
a case to be dealt with, especially as the 
Bill calls upon the registrars to perform 
services for which, on the face of the 
Measure, they are to receive no payment. 
But it must not be supposed that I am 
in the least saying that against what 
I may call the principle of this Bill. I 
quite agree that the suggested alterations 
are matters entirely for the next stage 
of the Bill. I only rise to make this 
explanation in order that it may not be 
supposed that in doing so I have done it 
with the intention of supporting any 
plea of the registrars for compensation, 
but to show the House the real practical 
difficulty that there is in dealing with 
this question. I may mention that there 
is one matter which the hon. Member 
who framed the Bill has entirely over- 
looked, and that is the case of parties 
who reside in two different districts, and 
who might possibly be married in a 
third district where neither of them 
reside. When you come to the practical 
working of this Bill no direction 
is given as to which of the regis- 
trars is to make out the notice which is 
to be sent to the chapel; if two such 
notices are made out, and they are not 
consistent, which of them is to prevail? 
The House may possibly think that this 
is a very small point, but I can assure hon. 
Members that it is of very great impor- 
tance. I wish to point out that the same 
difficulty does not arise when the regis- 
trar is present, because, although the 
notice may be inconsistent, it is the 
duty of the registrar to ask the parties 
themselves, in order to make his entry, 
which is the official entry, consistent with 
the actual facts; and from that point of 
view I would venture to remind the 
House that this recommendation in 
favour of the ceremony being solem- 
nised and the marriage entered by a 
person who is authorised by the trustees, 
or other governing body, is a practical 
safeguard, and would, to a great extent, 
meet the difficulty. Then there is the 
case of persons who have been obliged 
to get their notices from different regis- 
trars. There must be the plainest direc- 
tion given with regard to that matter, or 
otherwise we would never have anything 
like a consecutive entry of the marriege, or 
any entry of which the persons could 
obtain cognisance if they desired it. Then 
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there is a provision which, if it had not 
come from the hon. and learned Member, I 
must say indicates that this question had 
not received sufficient consideration. We 
are not dealing with marriages at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, the City Temple, on the Holborn 
Viaduct, or at those great Nonconformist 
places of worship where there is just as 
much ceremony and dignity as there is in 
@ marriage in a church; we are dealing 
with the humbler people, who may not 
have resided very long near the place 
in which they are going to get married. 
What is the position? It is provided 
that if within three months the minister 
has not returned a copy of the registra- 
tion the registrar is to take such steps 
as he may deem necessary to ascertain 
whether such a marriage had _ been 
solemnised, with a view to obtaining the 
registration thereof. [Mr. Perks: I 
would remind the Attorney General that 
there was a similar provision in his own 
Bill.] The early part of my Bill con- 
tained clauses which are in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, namely, that the people who are 
going to perform the ceremony were the 
people who could be got at and recog- 
nised as the people who had the sanction 
of the governing body. It is a different 
thing to say that you ought to apply to 
these people—to anybody who may have 
been minister. I have had practical 
experience in regard to the large 
number of marriages that take 
place on Bank Holidays in towns like 
london, Leeds, Manchester, and other 
large places, where they come in consider- 
able numbers to get married and then go 
away. again. Now, I want to know 
what the registrar is to do if he does 
not know the name of the minister who 
has performed the ceremony, and if he 
has no means of knowing. All he knows 
is that three months before a document 
was issued by the minister, and was asked 
for by one of the parties to the marriage, 
and had never been registered. I think 
the hon. Member will agree with me 
that such a safeguard is not sufficient. The 
Select Committee of this House, or who- 
ever deals with this Bill, must see that 
means are afforded for an official direc- 
tion to be given to a competent authority, 
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that proper notification of the marriage 
is given, and that there must be kept in 
some public or formal way _an entry of 
the document which is filled up and 
signed and duplicated by the registrar 
himself. This, again, is a matter of 
principle and not a matter of detail. 
Nothing is said in the Bill about 
any duty on the part of the person who 
has performed the ceremony to have the 
custody in duplicate of documents left 
with him, which are equally original 
documents. Of course, there is nothing 
to force him to keep that, and we know 
perfectly well how lax people are in that 
respect if they are not directly told what 
they have to do. I am sure the House 
will understand that, in making these 
observations, I have not done more than 
point out that as it stands this is nota 
safe and workable Bill. I assent to the 
Bill only distinctly on the understanding 
that it remains under the control of the 
House, or goes to a Select Committee, for 
I am satisfied that if we attempt to 
treat. the Bill as the foundation upon 
which our structure is to be built we 
will find ourselves in hopeless confusion. 
If this Bill goes into Committee I shall 
attempt to restore in the most friendly 
spirit a good many of the safeguards 
which I thought, after the most careful 
consideration, would be necessary in 
order that we might safecuard and make 
certain the proper registration of mar- 
riages. Moreover, the Bill proposes to 
repeal provisions which would permit 
the most extraordinary offences in con- 
nection with Quaker and Jewish mar- 
riages to go unpunished, and I have not 
heard the slightest reason for this. If 
the House were dealing with such great 
bodies as the Wesleyans or the Baptists 
there would be no difficulty. I believe 
myself that a very short Bill might be 
framed which would satisfy this House. 
and satisfy the public, and dispense with 
the attendance of registrars; and I am 
sure that these great bodies would 
co-operate with the Government of the 
day in thinking out a careful system to 
ensure accurate registration. I am not 
speaking of the trustees of the church 
or chapel ; I am speaking of the central 
body of the Church. I am dealing with 
the control over ministers by a central 
body. 
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*Mr. OLDROYD: In the Congrega- 
tional Church we have about 2,000 places 
registered for the solemnisation of mar- 
riages. There is in that case no central 
body. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER: The moment 
you get to a church where you have 
not got a central body to whom you 
can appeal, and where you are not certain 
that you will get uniformity of direction 
given with regard to the minister, there 
are various difficulties involved. I do not 
want to argue this case from the point of 
view of the small bodies; but if there 
can be devised a practical scheme for 
dealing either with the big bodies—with 
the greater churches—or with all the 
churches, having the proper safeguards, 
I shall heartily welcome it. I would like 
to see some means of solving this ques- 
tion by a practical Measure. The prin- 
ciples of this Bill—not the details— 
require most careful consideration. While 
I, on behalf of Her Majesty's Government, 
assent to the Second Reading of this Bill, 
I hope the House will not part with the 
subject without seeing that the safe- 
guards are sufficient, and that in the 
future we will do our utmost to secure 
effective registration of marriages. 


Bill read a second time. 


Mr. Speaker returned after the usual 
interval. 


POOR LAW UNIONS ASSOCIATION BILL. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


*Mr. WILLIAM F. LAWRENCE (Liver- 
pool, Abercromby): I rise, Sir, to move 
the Second Reading of a Bill connected 
with poor law administration, which, I 
think, will probably meet with the 
general approval of the House. In the 
first place the Bill does not introduce 
any new principle, but proceeds entirely 
on principles that have been adopted in 
a similar way in the case of county 
councils, both in England and Scotland. 
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For practical purposes also municipal 
bodies have powers similar to those which 
I now invite the House to grant in the 
case of poor law boards, and so recently 
as 1897 the school boards received this 
power of association. Another reason 
why the Bill should recommend itself to 
the House is that it is in no case com- 
pulsory, but proceeds upon the principle 
of local option, so that any poor law 
board may either adopt or not adopt the 
principles of the Bill. For many years 
poor law conferences have been held 
four times a year, and those personally 
acquainted with the ins and outs of poor 
law work feel that, however excellent 
in the past these conferences have been 
for purposes of discussion, yet an associa- 
tion of all these bodies throughout the 
country connected with poor law adminis- 
tration will not be merely a great ad- 
vantage to the Local Government Board 
in London in dealing with poor law 
questions, but will altogether raise the 
level of poor law work, and _ give 


it a homogeneity and a continuity 
of action, which are very  desir- 
able. The idea of the Bill is that 


the various boards which send representa- 
tives to the conferences may, if they 
choose, elect those representatives to this 
poor law association. The members will 
be selected on a certain scale, beginning 
with two members for every poor law 
union that has 25,000 people in it, and 
increasing the number of representatives 
according to the increase of popula 
tion. That, however, is a detail with 
which I need not trouble the House. No 
doubt. it will be under the cognisance of 
the authorities at Whitehall, and, if there 
is any reason to think that such a rate 
of representation is not desirable, the 
associations will do what is right to bring 
their views into harmony with those of 
the authorities. In addition to this 
power of representation on this central 
association, the Bill gives power to charge 
the rates on a certain scale with a sum 
not exceeding £10 towards the expenses 
of the association. In the matter of 
the County Council Associations this 
House, without any opposition, con- 
ceded a sum of something like £30 
a county towards the expenses of 


the central association, and the same 
concession was given to the Scottish 
under 
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Councils (Scotland) Act, 1894. The House 
will thus see that, in asking for this small 
sum for the Poor Law Central Association, 
we are following strictly the precedents set 
before us by the County Councils Act of 
1890 and the County Councils Act (Scot- 
land) 1894. I see that the hon. Member 
for Flint intends to oppose this Bill, and 
I understand his objection is that this 
voluntary association is to be financed out 
of public funds. The hon. Member argues 
that if he and others form some other 
voluntary association they will im- 
mediately demand similar assistance from 
the public purse, but I submit that this 
poor law association, being entirely 
composed of representatives elected 
from poor law guardians—that is to 
say, legal representatives of the 
various localities—if their election 
is properly conducted they become, 
in a way, official personages, and it is 
obviously quite proper, when they dis- 
charge a public duty, that a moderate 
charge on the public rates should be 
granted to them for the maintenance of 
their public work. At the poor law 
conference last November 170 boards of 
guardians sent about 300 delegates, and 
by a unanimous vote it was resolved that 
this Poor Law Association should come 
into operation. It is the object of the 
Bill to give effect to that Resolution. The 
Bill is not promoted merely by one or 
two men who are specially interested in 
it, but is really the outcome of the public 
feeling of poor law bodies met together 
in the poor law conferences. It might 
be argued that as the poor law confer- 
ence meets year after year it should be 
allowed to continue, but the conference 
only meets four times a year, and if this 
association is called into existence there 
will be continued action, so that when 
an important Bill like the Local Govern- 
ment Bill of 1894 or any matter of a 
cognate character is to be discussed, 
there would be always in Session an 
authoritative body which would fairly ex- 
press the views of the various poor law 
unions throughout the country. That 


cannot be the case under the present 
system of poor law conferences which 
meet only four times a year, and have 
no agency when not sitting. 


Again, 

under the present system, the poor law 

conference has only power to raise about 
Mr. Lawrence. 
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ten shillings per union towards their 
expenses, and it is clear that the associa- 
tion would require to ask the House for 
increased support if it were called to dis- 
charge the duties of the proposed associa- 
tion. I only desire to repeat that this 
association is to be a voluntary body, and, 
inasmuch as the principle of the Bill has 
been so frequently, and without opposi- 
tion, adopted on previous occasions, | 
think it is worthy of the support of the 
House. I beg to move the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. 


Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire): I 
do not profess fully to understand the 
nature of this Bill, but representations 
have been made to me by those who have 
taken great interest in the reform of the 
poor law schools, and who have pointed 
out that an association of this kind, sup- 
plied with public funds, will very likely 
be used in order to hinder those reforms 
and improvements which are so necessary 
in the interests of poor law children. Per- 
sons who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the barrack schools know the great difti- 
culties experienced in dealing with them, 
and in saving the children from that ex- 
tremely unhealthy and unnatural mode 
of treatment to which they are subjected. 
The Commission which inquired into the 
barrack schools three years ago revealed 
a state of affairs which was simply abom- 
inable. Until the House gets a much 
clearer view of the reasons why this Bill 
is brought forward, and what is to be 
done for the money, it will be my duty 
to oppose the Second Reading. I move 
that the Bill be read this day six months. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I beg 
to second the Amendment, but for 
slightly different reasons. We _ have 
heard that this Bill ought to be an im- 
provement, mainly because it seeks to do 
for poor law administration what the 
county council Bills have done for 
municipal administration. In answer to 
that I would point out that there is a 
great difference between poor law admini- 
stration and county council administra- 
tion. I find that under this Bill the 
guardians of any union or parish may 
pay any sum not exceeding £10 in any 
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one year as an annual or other subscrip- 
tion to the funds of the association. But 
I should like to hear from the supporters 
of the Bill whether the guardians of any 
of the 650 unions are to subscribe £10 
each out of the rates, plus reasonable ex- 
penses, and can we also have a definition 
of what reasonable expenses are? Sir, I 
wish to know if any of these 650 poor law 
unions, in addition to the subscription of 
£10 a year, will be allowed the 
expenses of three or four delegates 
putting up at the Hotel Cecil or 
Métropole if they are attending a 
poor law conference in London! 
The next point I wish to make is: does 
it mean the 13,150 poor law parishes in 
England and Wales! If these parishes 
and 13,150 poor law unions are to have 
the privilege of spending £10 each, and 
reasonable expenses, it is going to mean 
aconsiderable sum of public money, and 
[think the promoters of the Bill ought 
to give some information on that point. 
Will it mean that a union, in addition 
to this subscription, could spend £10 on 
three or four delegates, putting up, say, 
at the Hotel Métropole, or the Hotel 
Cecil, if they attended a conference in 
London? I come to another point: what 
guarantee have we that this Poor Law 
Unions Association, although put for- 
ward ostensibly to promote legislation 
advantageous to the administration of 
the poor law, will not also be used in the 
interests of officialdom? I can conceive, 
Sir, that the guardians are too often in 
the hands of permanent officials who 
object to new duties being imposed upon 
them, and who object to more’ work. 
They elect two or three officials and two 
or three guardians to come up here and 
“lobby” the Members of the House of 
Commons, with the avowed object of im- 
proving the administration of the poor 
law in the future, and giving more work 
to the officials. Now, I do object to 
public money being put to such purposes, 
and I also object to the representative 
right of Members of this House being 
whittled away by salaried officers of the 
ratepayers being sent by associations of 
this kind, who are to have equal power 
of voting with representatives who have 
been elected by the ratepayers, and I do 
protest against a poor law official com- 
ing to conferences on the poor law, who 
is paid for his services, exercising a vote 
probably upon matters which might pos- 
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sibly directly affect his own official work. 
Well, Sir, I believe that, deftly organised, 
this Poor Law Association might become 
an organisation for increased pensions to 
poor law officials, to diminish the duties 
of poor law officers, and in other ways 
add to the rates, beyond what has already 
been conferred upon them. I share the 
view of the hon. Member for Flintshire 
that the bulk of the changes for ths 
better that have come over poor law ad- 
ministration in the past 10 or 15 years 
have been taken like butter out of a 
duck’s mouth from the officials, and have 
induced guardians to look upon a pauper 
not as a person who should always be 
reasonably treated. I am afraid, if we 
establish these Poor Law Associations, 
supported and paid for out of the rates, 
and give poor law officials that voting 
power, we shall have these associations 
managed more in the interests of the 
officers than in the interests of genuine 
poor law administration. I sincerely 
trust that the Local Government Board 
will, if this Bill passes its Second Read- 
ing, so safeguard this Measure as to 
render such a state of things impos- 
sible, and to destroy absolutely the 
voting power of the officials, thus 
leaving the poor law administration 
entirely to the elected members of 
the Board. To show that my fears 
are not altogether groundless, I have re- 
ceived a letter from a gentleman who, 
however much we may disagree with him, 
has done a great deal for the poor 
children in this city. Although I do not 
agree with him in many things, this ts 
one of the points I can agree with him 
upon. He has had some thousands of 
children—you can describe them almost 
as poor law children—pass through his 
schools and institutions, and he is ad- 
mitted as a great authority upon this 
subject. Dr. Barnardo sends a letter to 
me in which this sentence appears— 


“May I add that the influence of a healthy 
public opinion has lately been felt most mark- 
edly in the changes which have taken place in 
connection with the thousands of children who 
are under the poor law; and it is hoped that 
the reforms which have been begun will be car- 
ried out, until the abuses and evils engendered 
by an effete system have been wholly swept 
away. ‘The effect of this Bill would, however, 
in my judgment, by setting up an association 
of a protective character, be practically to 
check all future reforms, and to paralyse the 
hands that are even now stretched out ‘o 
remedy flagrant abuses.” 
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Now, when a gentleman like Dr. Bar- 
nardo makes a statement of that kind 
against this Bill, it is worthy of a 
moment’s consideration, especially when 
he talks about the effete system of poor 
law administration which this Bill will 
perpetuate. I gather that this Poor Law 
Association will be captured either by 
small cliques of officers or by small 
coteries of hide-bound administrators of 
the poor law, and that we shall have the 
generous and humanitarian tendency of 
modern poor law reform set on one side 
and the brutalities of our poor law sys- 
tem will become stereotyped, and, pro- 
bably, not diminished. It may be said 
that the Local Government Board will 
see that this is not done, but I am not 
so sure of that. Some time ago we had 
a Bill hrought forward relating to Poor 
Law Superannuation, and we were under 
the impression that the Local Govern- 
ment Board were looking after the in- 
terests of the ratepayers with that Mea- 
sure, and the very necessity for this par- 
ticular Bill proved one of two things: 
either the poor law guardians are losing 
their individuality or collective interest 
in local work, which I should’ be 
extremely sorry to hear, because, gene- 
rally speaking, it is monotonous work, 
even painful work, and I rejoice that we 
have got so many disinterested public 
men who can be found to devote 
so much time to the work. 
But the mere fact of the introduction of 
this Bill indicates that the local Guar- 
dians are losing their interest in poor law 
work ; and the Local Government Board 
are not in touch with local Boards of 
Guardians, but desire to ascertain their 
views as they should do. This Bill will 
be welcomed by the Local Government 
Board, probably because it will focus the 
opinions of Boards of Guardians, and 
enable the Board to ascertain their col- 
lective views, and by a vote give the 
Local Government Board a lead where now 
it is incapable of leading, through lack 
of information. That is all very well 
in its way, provided that these dangers 
are indicated to the Local Government 
Board, and those opinions are not engi- 
neered by paid officials, and if the 
officials are deprived of voting in such 
associations. But the tendency is, in 
Local Government Board work, to give 
to those who have, to give larger salaries, 
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to increase emoluments, and to improve 
the conditions of service out of all pro 
portion, very often, to the services 
rendered. I suspect that the poor law 
officers are very keen on this Bill, because 
with a little judicial engineering they 
may be able to manipulate these asso- 
ciations to their own advantage. Unless 
the President of the Local Government 
Board is prepared to safeguard this Mea- 
sure in the one or two points I have indi- 
cated, probably 10 or 15 years hence 
we shall have the right hon. Gentleman 
coming down to the House of Commons 
and saying: This is not a Bill framed to 
bring us in touch with the guardians, 
but experience has proved that cliques 
of officers have captured this association. 
It is one of the additional arrangements 
which officials know how to resort to for 
getting large salaries at the ratepayers’ 
expense, for very light duties. It is for 
these reasons that I second the Motion. 


Sr F. S. POWELL: I must protest 


in the strongest language I can 
command within the limit of Par 
liamentary rules against the speech 


made by the hon. Member for Battersea. 
This Bill was not introduced to create 
abuses, but to remedy them. I am not 
the author of this Bill, but I have had 
a great deal to do with an association 
which produced many valuable sugges 
tions, and it was because I was certain 
that these meetings had tended very 
much to solve difficult problems that I 
am in favour of similar associations for 
poor law administration. I have been 
present at many of these association 
meetings, and as I was the chairman of 
the conference last year, I am perfectly 
sure from my experience that none oi 
those meetings pass without enlarged 
views being spread amongst the guardians 
present. As regards barrack schools, | 
have nothing to say, except that in the 
union with which I was connected we 
abolished barrack schools altogether, and 
we have taken the children out of the 
workhouse and placed them in separate 
homes of their own, in buildings by them- 
selves. I feel bound to repudiate the 
idea that this Bill has been introduced 
to promote the evils suggested ; it is in- 
tended to carry out the views of those 
opposed to the barrack system, and if it 
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does not entirely abolish barrack schools, 
at any rate. they will be placed under 
such management, as far as advisable, as 
will minimise the evils complained of. 
Then, Sir, as regards the speech made by 
the hon. Member for Battersea. I am 
not at all sure whether it would be a wise 
thing that no salaried official should be 
entitled to attend the meetings of this 
association, and I am sure that this would 
not be a salutary alteration to make in 
(ommittee. TI am surprised to hear a 
speech in this sense from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Battersea, because its real object 
is to enable a poor guardian to attend 
the meetings of the association who cannot 
afford to pay his ownexpenses. I think 
the allowances made for expenses are very 
necessary, because I know from my own 
experience of guardians that there are 
many of them who are able and efficient 
men, who render eminent service, but 
who cannot afford the expense of a long 
journey to London to attend these meet- 
ings. I do think that in the interests of 
poor law administration, in the interests 
of these poor guardians, who cannot 
afford to pay these expenses out of their 
own pockets, in the interests of the pro- 
motion of enlarged and enlightened views, 
it will be a wise policy on the part of this 
House to pass that Bill, supported as it 
is by precedents and by experience, the 
successful operations of which cannot be 
loubted. 


*Lorp E. FITZMAURICE (Wilts, Crick- 
lade): I hope the House will not think it 
out of place if I say a few words upon 
this Bill, because it so happens that 1 
am at this moment the President of the 
South-Western Poor Law Conference 
Association, which embraces allthe Poor 
Law Unions in the South-Western dis- 
trict. I am bound to say that the pro- 
posals of this Bill perhaps require to have 
a little more explanation than my hon. 
Friend the Member for Liverpool 
accorded to the House, and I rather reeret 
that he did not anticipate some of 
the criticisms which we have already 
heard from both sides of the House. 
Now, the first observation I wish to make 
is to ask how far it is necessary—con- 
sidering that there is already a County 
Councils Association and a Municipal 
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Corporations Association in existence, 
the objects of which are supported by 
public funds—or desirable to form an- 
other association meeting in London, and 
dealing with an important branch of 
local government. I think we ought to 
have some fuller explanation than 
we have had upon this question, because 
I would venture to remind the House 
that much of the most important work 
of a poor law guardian is not con- 
cerned so much with the poor law 
administration as with all that 
mass of local work which a poor law 
union transacts sitting as a district 
council. Of course, when this Bill is 
passed into law—and I hope the House 
will grasp this fact clearly—it will be 
altogether ultra vires for the Members 
sent to the meetings of this Association 
to discuss or touch upon any question 
unless it was strictly concerned with the 
poor law, and, therefore, we are 
asking that public funds should be 
allowed to be used for one com- 
paratively small object, important as 
I quite admit poor law work is. 
That is the point I wish to submit to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool, and I would venture to point out to 
him that the point brought forward by 
the Member for Battersea is a very im- 
portant one. He has pointed out that 
because you have allowed certain county 
councils in England and Wales, counting 
about 54 in number, to form an associa- 
tion of this kind, it does not follow that 
you should allow the poor law unions to do 
the same, because these unions are, as has 
been pointed out by the Member for 
Battersea, exceedingly numerous. If 
every poor law union in England and 
Wales took advantage of this Poor Law 
Union Association, it would be a gigantic 
undertaking. Some clause must be 
inserted to allow some authority, either 
the Local Government Board or the 
county council, to group poor law unions 
for this purpose. I am speaking with 
some knowledge of the work of the 
County Councils Association, and I say 
that confusion will arise even in a limited 
body like the County Councils Association. 
Nearly the whole of our work has to 
be handed over to an executive council, 
because it is impossible to get all the 
Members, who represent the 
councils, to transact the 
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business which we have to transact, and 
which, in character and quality, very 
much resembles the ordinary every-day 
work of this House. If this is so with a 
limited body like ours,-how much more 
so will it be, as the hon. Member for 
Battersea suggested, if you allow all these 
poor law unions to send up delegates to 
London. I sympathise a great deal with 
what the hon. Member for Battersea said 
in regard to permanent officials, and I do 
sincerely hope that if the Government 
allow this Bill to go to the Committee, an 
amendment will be moved forbidding the 
clerks to be elected and vote as members 
of the Association. If this is not done, 
then this Association will simply become a 
body of clerks transacting business from 
their own point of view. I do not wish 
to suggest any dishonest or dishonourable 
motives, but human nature is, after all, 
human nature, and if you send up a large 
body of poor law union clerks to sit at the 
meetings of the Association in London, 
they may be very well pardoned if they 
look upon the business transacted from 
the point of view of clerks. But there is 
another side to the question besides that 
which the hon. Gentleman for Battersea 
has put forward. In my opinion a strong 
feeling exists in the Metropolitan area in 
regard to the poor law schools, and I 
understand that the fear which animates 
my hon. Friend the Member for Batter- 
sea is that an association of this kind 
will attempt to put obstacles in the way 
of those desirable reforms to which he 
has alluded. But then there is another 
side to this question. If an association 
of this kind might for a moment 
obstruct, it may, on the _ other 
hand, encourage reforms. I can hardly 
imagine anything that would be more edi- 
fying to a farmer in the west of England 
who all his life has been sitting on a 
board of guardians, surrounded by mem- 
bers of his own class and order, and 
having no outside light of day from 4 
larger world outside shed upon his de 
liberations, I can hardly imagine anythinz 
more useful than for him to be brought 
up to London to listen, for instance, to 
the views of the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea, at a meeting of this Association, and 
from the contrast of those opinions it is 
verfectly possible that from the west of 
England farmer the hon. Member for 
Battersea might alsolearn something. Of 
course, we are entirely in the hands of Her 
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Majesty’s Government in this matter, and 
I hope that, on the whole, this Bill, sub- 
ject to the alterations and suggestions 
which have been made, may be allowed 
to pass a Second Reading. At the same 
time I do not think that if the Govern. 
ment refuse to support this measure, that 
the promoters of the Bill could coraplain 
a great deal. This Bill is a new Bill, and 
it has not, so far as I know, received any 
very great amount of support from poor 
law unions ; but in any case a discussion 
of this kind, if it leads to no legislation, 
will have done no harm, and when the 
matter has received more attention, as 
it doubtless will, it is very possible then 
that a useful Bill may be passed, and the 
Measure passed should also allow the 
boards of guardians to contribute a 
larger sum to the expenses of poor law 
conferences to which now they are 
allowed to contribute a very small sum. 
I am sure we shall anticipate with great 
interest what falls from the lips of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Every- 
one will recognise the authority of the 
noble Lord upon this subject, and due 
weight will be paid by the Government to 
his observations on the Bill. I am glad 
to find that, on the whole, the noble Lord 
thinks the Bill ought to be read a second 
time. That is the conclusion which 
Her Majesty’s Government have come 
to, and that is the course which 
I, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, propose to pursue upon. this 
occasion. Sir, I am quite sensible of the 
objections which have been taken to cer- 
tain portions of the Bill, and with the 
permission of the House, in a very few 
words, I will deal with some of them. 
The first is in regard to my hon. Friend’s 
apprehension. which he feels—and I 
know that it is a subject upon which he 
entertains very strong convictions—that 
by some dark and curious means, if this 
Bill is read a second time, it will create 
a system of which he disapproves 80 
strongly—namely, the barrack school sys- 
tem, which he deprecates so greatly. 
Now, I am the last person in the world 
to advocate a system of barrack schools, 
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and within a very recent period the Locat 
Government Board has been able to do 
something in the way of reducing the 
effects of that system. We have adopted 
a system by which we hope to do away 
with one of the largest barrack schools 
within the Metropolitan area, and if I 
were of the opinion that this Bill would 
be promoting that system, I should tho- 
roughly oppose it. A good deal has been 
said with regard to the services of per- 
manent officials upon this Association, 
and that objection in the Bill was pointed 
out by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Battersea, and by the noble Lord 
who has just sat down. It is a subject 
thoroughly deserving of consideration. 
Then, again, objection has been taken 
on the ground that, possibly, the objects 
of poor law administration are not suffi- 
ciently great to justify the undertaking 
of such a Measure. I cannot, however, 
share that view, for I think the object of 
the poor law administration is a very 
great and deserving one, and worthy of 
every attention which it can receive. But 
there are many good reasons in favour of 
this Bill, and one of them is this: one 
of the largest conferences of poor law 
associations was held not very long ago, 
and I think they were practically unani- 
mous upon this question. The principle 
proposed in this Bill is the same as that 
which was embodied in the Bills of 1890 
and 1894, which provided for a similar 
association for county councils, both in 
England and Wales. The objections 
which have been urged in the appeal of 
one of the speakers must have been taken 
under a mistaken idea of the objects 
which the promoters have in view. I do 
not think I can do better than quote a 
few words of a Report which has reached 
me of one of the conferences on this 
subject, in which they point out that 
their object is— 


“To take action in any of the subjects in 
which poor law unions or boards of guardians 
generally take an interest.” 


That is the object which the pro 
moters of this Bill have in _ view, 
and I do not think any  objec- 
tion can be taken to the attainment 
of such a proposal. Undoubtedly, in my 


judgment, it would be an advantage to 
be able to do that on the part of the 
Local Government Board, in which re 
spect the hon. Member opposite says we 
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are deficient already. He says the Go 
vernment does not know enough about 
the views, wishes, and opinions of all the 
boards of guardians in the country. 
Well, I acknowledge the rebuke. It may 
be possible that, amongst 650 boards 
of guardians, we are not sufficiently in 
touch with the feeling of every one of 
them ; but, supposing that allegation is 
just against the Local Government Board, 
I think that is all the more reason why 
we should have this Bill carried, for it 
will enable us to obtain collective infor- 
mation upon subjects of importance in 
which we are interested. Sir, the men- 
tion of the fact that these Unions are 650 
in number undoubtedly points attention 
very directly to another aspect of the case 
—namely, the amount of subscriptions 
proposed to bring together all the repre 
sentatives who are to be represented on 
the central association. I think, upon 
those points, undoubtedly, the Bill is 
open to amendment, and if the House 
ullows the Bill to be read a second time, 
[ assure hon. Members that these objec- 
tions will receive the most careful atten- 
tion in Committee. 


*Si JOHN E. DORINGTON (Glouces- 
tershire, Tewkesbury): I must say that I 
failed to learn from the President of the 
Local Government Board’s remarks why 
it is so essential that this Bill should 
pass, because it seems to me that we have 
already provided facilities for gathering 
the views of poor law guardians and 
transmitting them to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and also of enabling them 
to meet their expenses in a manner 
almost identical with the method put for- 
ward in this Bill. In 1883 an Act was 
passed enabling the guardians in any 
union, by a regulation of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, to pay the reasonable 
expenses of any guardian attending poor 
law conferences, and charge the amount 
to the Common Poor Fund. There is no 
argument put forward at the present 
time that the allowances are inadequate, 
and they can provide larger allowances 
for guardians at these conferences, if 
necessary. Those conferences were highly 
favoured at the time by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and I think great ad- 
vantage has been derived in England 
by them in the administration of the 
poor law. Now, if you set up a 
2D 
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similar association, provided with opposite with reference to the objects of 
similar funds, you first of all tax{ this Bill, for I believe already that the 


the ratepayers twice for accomplishing 
the same sort of object; and, in the 
second place, I think you will not be 
carrying out your object by means of an 
association so effectively as you would by 
means of the existing conferences, the 
meetings of which continue regularly to 
be held. The conferences are strictly 
limited to delegates, so far as expenses 
chargeable to rates are concerned. But 
ladies and gentlemen unconnected with 
boards of guardians, who are interested 
in poor law questions, are in the habit 
of attending in large numbers, and 
there matters affecting poor law ad- 
ministration are always fully discussed. 
The inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board attend those conferences 
by direction and at the desire of 
their Board, hear what is said, and 
give their opinions, and much instruction 
and information is gained. For all 
these reasons I cannot think that 
this Bill is a necessity, or that it 
will in any way advance poor law 
administration ; in fact, I would venture 
to suggest that it will deteriorate it very 
much, as you would probably destroy the 
conferences now existing in order to 
create this association, limited to 
that narrow circle drawn from the 
boards of guardians. For these reasons 
I regret very much the remarks which 
have fallen from the President of the 
Local Government Board, because I be- 
lieve the Measure will be a disadvantage 
to the proper conducting of poor law 
administration. 

Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby- 
shire, W.): The proposals in this 
Bill were the unanimous wish of a con- 
ference which has been alluded to, and 
I fail to see any reason advanced against 
the Measure on the other side of the 
House which is adequate to secure its 
rejection. Objection has been raised by 
my hon. Friend opposite that the con- 
ferences are too large, and with the same 
breath he wishes to add other duties— 
that of the representatives of the district 
councils, as well as poor law guardians. 
I hope emphatically that this proposal 
will be strictly limited to matters in con. 
nection with poor law administration. I 
do not think it is necessary to go into 
what has been said by hon. Gentlemen 


Sir J. Dorington. 





fullest inquiry has taken place, and every 
effort has been made to get rid of the 
abuses complained of, and I am confident 
that in future these associations will be 
stronger, and will be able to do more 
good in the future than in the past. I 
hope the Local Government Board will 
not give way on the question of salaried 
officials, for there are throughout the 
length and breadth of this country gentle- 
men who have devoted their lives to this 
question, and their opinions surely ought 
to be preserved, as they are of all people 
those most likely to give good advice as 
to the administration of the future. At 
ccnferences held in London and in 
various districts papers have been read 
by salaried officials, and they have added 
very much to our knowledge on the sub- 
ject. I hope for these reasons that the 
Bill will be allowed to pass, although 
possible amendments may be made in 
reference to the precise figures of the 
allowance—namely, £10. As to whether 
that is a proper contribution, or whether 
the principle itself is a correct one, I 
hope the House will allow the Bill to 
pass its Second Reading. 


Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, 
W.): I think the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has really raised a 
very large question which cannot easily 
be disposed of. He appears to be in 
favour of this nondescript association 
being formed for the purpose of discuss- 
ing these particular principles. It seems 
to me that nothing can be more danger- 
ous, and this House ought not to assent 
on a Wednesday afternoon, in the face cf 
the warning we have received from the 
opposite side of the House, to the princi- 
ples which are embodied in this Bill. 
There is no attempt to define what sort 
of discussions there are to be. I say 
there is no room for them, and they will 
probably make violent changes in the 
system the people have got at present. 
I am sorry that I missed one or two of 
the speeches at the beginning of the 
Debate, but I did not think the other 
interesting Debate before the House 
would have ended so soon. I heard the 
President of the Local Government Board 
give most of his reasons why the Local 
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Government Board assented to this Bill. 
So far as I can make out, this was the 
reason: the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that the Local Government Board 
did not at present do its duty. [Mr. 
CuapLain: No, no!] Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman went a considerable way 
towards making that admission. He 
was using words to that effect, although 
I did not write them down. His criti- 
cisms were levelled at the way the Local 
Government Board discharged its func- 
tions with regard to these unions. Now, 
that is good enough for me. The effect 
of his criticisms was that the best thing 
that could be done was to call into exist- 
ence that association described in the 
Bill to be a sort of rival to the Local 
Government Board in order to make 
good its defects. That is a very 
large principle indeed for this House to 
sanction. The various unions through- 
out the country know what their duties 
are, because they are strictly defined, 
but to form this association without any 
definition whatever of its function, except 
to discuss broad principles, as my right 
hon. Friend said, would seem to me to be 
avery unwise step for this House to take. 
I noticed my hon. Friend stated that this 
would be the way to get rid of the 
barrack schools, and the evils in connec- 
tion with them, which had grown up in 
our present system. It is a curious thing 
that a very influential committee in 
London dealing with this question of 
barrack schools, as far as I understand 
it, looks with the greatest dissatisfaction 
on the proposal to form this association. 
Very little interest is taken in this re- 
form of the poor law, because guardians 
know who they have got to deai with, 
and they have got a very troublesome 
business now. Poor law reformers do 
not receive a very good reception from 
existing boards of guardians, and often 
received a very bad reception from the 
Local Government Board. But, still, they 
would rather deal with the evils they 
have got than face a larger one, the end 
of which they do not know. Therefore, 
this committee, and I think I may also 
speak for other bodies interested in the 
reform of the poor law, look with a great 
deal of fear at the proposals of this Bill. 
It has been recommended to this House 
because it is a “one clause” Bill, but 
even a “one clause” Bill can do a great 
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deal of harm. The attempt to get a 
Bill into one clause generally means that 
you say nothing about the proposal you 
make in the Bill so long as you’ get 
something into existence without any- 
body understanding what it is, and once 
in existence the country can never get 
rid of it. I find there is a proposal to 
allow a subscription of £10 to these 
representatives who are to attend these 
conferences. [An Hon. Memper: And 
expenses.| Well, that makes it still 
worse, because the committee might 
increase this amount. If the Bill were 
once passed through there is no reason 
why the amount should not be made 
£100. Therefore it is now, while the 
principle is being admitted, that it ought 
to be properly discussed and properly 
defined before it is finally accepted by 
this House. There is no limit to the 
discussions of these conferences, and 
there is no limit to the extent of country 
to which they may spread themselves. 
We may have all the unions joining 
themselves together to create a formid- 
able rival to the Local Government Board. 
I think by the smiling face of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that he does 
not think that state of things will arise, 
It seems to me that the proposals in this 
Bill are of a most important character, 
and I sincerely trust the Measure will not 
be received by the House without further 
discussion. Certainly, if it proceeds to 
a Division, I shall vote against it. 


Mr. ARTHUR F. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke): I do not object to the 
principle of this Bill, because I think 
it will be to the benefit of the guardians 
that a certain number of their members 
should meet together and discuss these 
matters; and I do not object to it be 
cause it will follow exactly the same 
lines that the County Councils Associa- 
tion now conforms to. I have the honour 
to be a member of that association, and 
we meet constantly and discuss all matters 
connected with county councils, and our 
officials take care to scrutinise all Bills 
brought before Parliament, and thus we 
are enabled to form opinions on these 
Measures. Now, Sir, boards of guardians 
never have had any common ground to 
meet upon except at these conferences, 
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and I imagine that if we had this associa- 
tion it would rather tend to stimulate 
conferences, and there would be more of 
them. There is one matter upon which 
I ought to say a word. There is a board 
of guardians to which I belong which 
has passed a resolution enjoining me to 
support this Bill, and my neighbouring 
board of guardians also adopted a similar 
resolution. So, judging from these two 
instances, I imagine that boards of guar- 
dians wish the Lill to be passed. There 
is one matter I rather object to in the 
Bill, and that is the part which gives 
power to pay the reasonable expenses of 
the attendance of representatives not 
exceeding four at the meetings of the 
association. I am quite willing to allow 
boards of guardians to pay smaller sub- 
scriptions so that the amount is not to 
exceed £10, because it might possibly 
not come to more than three or four 
guineas. I think that in the interests of 
the ratepayers that clause should be 
omitted from the Bill. With regard to 
what the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Battersea has said with regard to salaried 
officials, I also say that I object to them 
being paid extra to attend these associa- 
tion meetings. I remember, Sir, that on 
the County Councils Association fre 
quently the clerks come up to London, 
and are paid extra money, in addition 
to the large salaries they receive, to come 
and discuss these questions. But 
although these officials come up to the 
meetings of the association, and are paid 
for coming up, when the county councils 
meet they have no voice whatever in the 
discussions of the county councils, and, 
therefore, it seems to me that their ex- 
penses and fares up here are absolutely 
thrown away. It is the same with clerks 
to boards of guardians. Very seldom in 
meetings of guardians do the clerks join 
in the discussion, except to give advice, 
for the guardians themselves know how 
to carry out the poor law system, and 
they do not ask the clerk. Therefore, 
whilst approving the principles of the 
Bill—and I am quite willing to do all I 
can in support of it—I must ask my hon. 
Friend who proposed the Bill not to press 
that part of it with regard to paying the 
expenses of the four members. If he 
will do that, I shall have great pleasure 
in voting for the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 
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Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): Mr. Speaker, my name is on the 
back of this Bill, but I only desire to 
say one or two words with reference to 
what has fallen from the noble Lord who 
sits on this side of the House and 
the hon. Gentleman who has last 
spoken. I merely wish to say that I 
fully concur with the suggestions which 
have fallen from both those hon. Men- 
bers, that it is desirable, probably, that 
some modification should be made in the 
direction of the amount to be subscribed 
by the poor law bodies, and the purposes 
for which it is granted. These are 
matters of detail which may be generally 
dealt with in Committee ; but, so far as 
experience enables us to form any judg- 
ment as to how the poor law bodies will 
exercise these functions, we have found, in 
the case of municipal corporations, that 
the constituents of those bodies are 
satisfied with the way in which those 
delegations, if I may so describe them, 
discharge their functions, and are satis 
fied, further, that no undue extravagance 
is incurred. I do not think there will be 
more extravagance on the part of poor 
law guardians, for there would be acheck 
upon extravagance in the exercise of the 
control given by this Bill. But I should 
be sorry, after what has fallen from the 
hon. Member who has last spoken, to do 
away with the power of paying expenses, 
because, as has been pointed out by one 
or two hon. Members already in the 
course of this Debate, there is no doubt 
that many clerks to the guardians who 
are most useful as experts for the pur- 
pose of discussing these matters would 
be precluded from attending unless some 
reasonable contribution was given for 
expenses. Now this Bill, after all, lies 
really in a nutshell, and the grounds on 
which we claim that this Bill should 
be read a second time is the very ground 
on which my hon. Friend suggested it 
should not be read. He said it was a 
very dangerous thing to discuss general 
principles. Well, Sir, I do not think 
that remark comes very well from this 
side of the House, for we indulge very 
largely in that practice. My experience 
is, not that it is dangerous to discuss 
general principles, but that it is 
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dangerous to attempt to apply them ; and 
these delegations of boards of guardians 
would meet together for the purpose, 
first, of informing themselves as to how 
to apply general principles, and, secondly, 
of informing the people at large as to the 
best way of managing our poor law sys- 
tem ; and I have ample authority, though 
1 will not weary the House with it, for 
saying that the selected bodies of men 
forming these delegations such as the 
boards of guardians will send will be 
exceedingly helpful in the way of secur- 
ing uniformity—I mean uniformity in 
the proper direction—in the application 
of the principles of the poor law; and, 
secondly, most useful in the direction of 
informing the public mind, and of in- 
teresting the public mind on the ques- 
tions upon which reforms are required. 
It is on these broad grounds that I say, 
with all due deference to what has fallen 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Cricklade and the hon. Member opposite, 
that I hope the House will agree to the 
Second Reading of this Bill. 


Captain BETHELL (Yorkshire, E.R., 
Holderness): I think, Sir, that, having 
taken the trouble to set up these demo- 
cratic bodies, we should consider a great 
deal before curtailing any reasonable ex- 
tension of the powers they may require 
for carrying out the work they have to do. 
Therefore, if boards of guardians are ask- 
ing to be authorised to spend a certain 
amount of money in order that they may 
join these associations, upon that ground 
alone I think we ought to give them that 
authority. As to whether the associa- 
tions when formed are likely to be ex- 
tremely useful I will not express a very 
positive opinion, but this, I think, may 
probably be said, that, quite apart from 
the great principles of the poor law, and 
the discussion of broad, abstract princi- 
ples, a great deal of the routine that 
poor law guardians have to go through 
may very properly be unified and 


brought into some sort of system on the 
recommendation of the delegates from 
the various boards of guardians. For 
this reason I am disposed to disagree 
with the hon. Member for Hants and the 
hon. Member for Battersea when they 
say that officials ought to be excluded. 
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I do not think they quite appreciate how 
very much the advice of the clerk to the 
guardians in rural districts is followed, 
and how closely they attend to the busi- 
ness, and how essential it is that the 
clerks of these bodies should meet from 
time to time in order to find out the best 
way of unifying the work to be done 
throughout the country. I do not say 
that applies to large towns—I do not 
know that it does—but certainly in rural 
districts the clerks perform a very diffi- 
cult and prominent part, perhaps more 
so than they ought to do, and probably 
they are best entitled to give advice to 
the boards of guardians. Upon the 
whole, therefore, I should recommend my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board to hesitate 
before he agrees to cut off these officials. 
For, after all, it is better to take a 
different course. When we have got 
these large bodies—democratic, says the 
hon. Member for Battersea, and I am 
more democratic than he is—when we do 
set up these large democratic bodies, do 
not let us be shabby, and hesitate about 
entrusting them with full and ample 
powers. Those of us on this side who 
have some belief in principles which we 
have had no small share in spreading will 
agree that boards of guardians and dis- 
trict councils are composed of men quite 
able enough and wise enough to be 
reasonably economic in carrying out the 
duties which Parliament may place upon 
them. 


*Sir JOHN T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : I think, Sir, any hon. Mem- 
ber who has followed the proceedings of 
the poor law conferences in several 
quarters of the country will agree with 
me when I say that their discussions have 
been, on the whole, very wise and pro- 
ductive of much good in the administra- 
tion of the poor law. Now, Sir, so far 
as this Bill secures to us the advantages 
of such discussions, I am heartily in 
favour of passing it; but when I come 
to multiply the number of boards of 
guardians by this figure of £10, I come 
to an income of over £6,000 a year, and 
I for one am not willing to entrust the 
officials of this association with an income 
of £6,000 a year. My hon. Friend the 
2E 2 
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Member for Battersea told me a few 
minutes ago that the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Association spent £1,000 last year. 
If this figure of £10 were cut down 
to £2, it would give an income of £1,200 
or £1,300 a year to this association, 
and to my mind that is a thoroughly 
ample figure. The hon. Member for 
Hants has spoken of the work of the 
County Councils Association. I have not 
the honour to be a member of that body, 
but I watch its proceedings with very 
great care, and I am convinced that the 
result of its work is extremely wholesome 
and very valuable indeed to the country. 
Now, Sir, if this Poor Law Association 
were to become a body like the County 
Councils Association, we might all of us 
facilitate its coming into being with great 
satisfaction to ourselves. It is an eco- 
nomical body, and for that reason it is 
to be greatly commended. The number 
of boards of guardians is very much 
larger than the number of county coun- 
cils, and it requires, I think, a different 
organisation, and I would recommend hon. 
Members who will discuss this Bill in 
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Committee, whether in Committee of the 
whole House or in a Grand Committee 
upstairs, to consider whether it would 
not be advisable to divide this proposed 
association into a number of smaller 
associations, equal to the number of poor 
law districts. I believe, and the right 
hon. Gentleman, who I see is listening 
to me, will correct me if I am wrong, 
that there are under a dozen districts; 
and if there were an association for each 
district the expense of travelling to the 
particular place of meeting would be 
brought within reason, and these various 
associations might send delegates, very 
few in number, to some central place 
once a year to discuss those matters which 
might be referred to them. I think 
facility for discussion amongst those who 
administer the poor law in this country 
is greatly to be wished, and on that ac- 
count I am heartily in favour of this 
Bill. 


The House divided :—Ayes 196; Noes 
56. 
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Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Allhusen, AugustusHenryEden 
Anstruther, H. T. 

Arnold, Alfred 

Ascroft, Robert 

Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Atherley-Jones, L. 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) 
Baker, Sir John 

Balcarres, Lord 
Balfour, Rt. Hn. GrldW. (Leeds) 


Balfour,RtHnJBlair(Clackm. ) | 


Banbury, Frederick George 
Bartley, George C. T. 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Beach,Rt.Hn.SirM.H.(Bristl.) | 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Blake, Edward 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bowles,Capt.H.F. (Middlesex) | 
Brassey, Albert 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Bullard, Sir Harry 

Burt, Thomas 
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Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) 
Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Cayzer, Sir — William 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. 
Chamberlain,Rt. Hn. J. (Birm. ) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 
Cochrane, Thos. H. A. E 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colston, Chas. Ed. H. Athole 
Commins, Andrew 

Cooke,C. W. Radcliffe(Heref’d.} 
Corbett, A.Cameron (tHlasgow) | 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. E. T. D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. L. H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 


Cross, Herbt.Shepherd(Bolton) | 


Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 


Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh | 


Dalrymple, Sir Charles 


Davies,M. Vaughan (Cardigan) 


| Denny, Colonel 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Doxford, William Theodore 


Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 


Ellis, John Edw. (Notts.) 
Engledew, Charles John 
Fardell, Sir T. George 





Finch, George H 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 

Firbank, Joseph Thomas 

Fisher, William Hayes 

FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 

Flannery, J. Fortescue 

Flower, Ernest 

Garfit, William 

Gibbons, J. Lloyd 

Gilliat, John Saunders 

Gold, Charles 

Goldsworthy, Major-General 

Gordon, Hon. John Edward 

Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 

Gourley, Sir Ed. Temperley 

Graham, Henry Robert 

Grey, Sir Edward (Berwick) 

Gull, Sir Cameron 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. RobertWm. 

Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Heath, James 

Hedderwick, Thos. Charles H. 

| Helder, Augustus 

Hickman, Sir Alfred 

Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) 

Hoare, Samuel — 

Holden, Sir Angu 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 

Howard, Joseph 

Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 

Hughes, Colonel Edwin 
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erg j ates Alfred 


Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jenkins, Sir John Jones 


Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Ed. | 


Joicey, Sir James 
Kay-Shuttleworth, Rt. HnSirU 


Kennaway, Rt.Hn.SirJohn H. | 
| Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 


Kitson, Sir James 

Kn wles, Lees 

Lafcne, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. Wm. Ed. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Leese, Sir Jos. F. (Accrington) 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn(Sw’nsea) 
Logan, John William 

Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lowe, Francis William 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, Sir John William 
M‘Arthur, Chas. (Liverpool) 
MEwan, William 

M‘Kenna, Reginald 

Maden, John Henry 
Malcolm, Ian 

Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Melville, Beresford Valentina 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 


Arrol, Sir William 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, John 

Caldwell, James 

Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 

Colville, John 

Crilly, Daniel 

Crombie, John William 
Daly, James 

Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 

Dunn, Sir William 
Farrell, Jas. P. (Cavan, W.) 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 


Hammond, John (Carlow) 
Harwood, George 
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More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, ArthurH. A. (Deptf'rd) 
Mount, William George 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 


| Nicholson, William Graham 


Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Parnell, John Howard 


Pease, Joseph A. (Northumb.) 
Priestley ,SirW Overend(Edin. ) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, James 

Renshaw, Chas. Bine 
Richardson,SirThos. (Hartlpl.) 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn.Chas. Thomson 
Roche, Hon. James (E. Kerry) 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Savory, Sir Joseph 

Schwann, Charles E. 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shee, James John 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Sidebottom, Wm. (Derbysh.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
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Hayne, Rt. Hon. Chas. Seaie- 
Healy, Maurice (Cork) 
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Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kinloch, Sir Jno. Geo. Smyth 
Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 


| Leuty, Thomas Richmond 
| Lewis, John Herbert 
| Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 


Macaleese, Daniel 


| M‘Ghee, Richard 
Gorst, Rt.Hon. SirJohn Eldon | 


M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, S.) 
M‘Killop, James 
Mappin, Sir Frederick Thorpe | 
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Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stewart,SirMarkJ.M ‘Taggart 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jno. M, 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Talbot, RtHnJ.G. (Oxf'dUniv.) 
Thorburn, Walter 

Thornton, Percy M. 
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Bill read a second time. 


*Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE: I beg to 
move that this Bill be referred to the 
Grand Committee on Law. 


Mr. T. LOUGH: I do not think 
that it is at all a practical course 
that the hon. Member has suggested. 


There is already a great deal of 
work before the Grand Committee on 





Law, and if this Bill is referred to the 
Committee it will lead to the scamping 
of some of the work they already have in 
hand, and to their giving quite inade- 
quate attention to this Bill. If it is to 
be proceeded with at all, I think it can 
be efficiently dealt with in this House. 
Even the friends of the Bill’ admit that 
in principle it requires considerable 
amendment, and further discussion as 
to details, and some of the principal 
arguments used to obtain assent to its 
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Second Reading were that it would be 
I think that be- 
fore we make such a drastic change in 
the poor law as this Bill will inevitably 
make we should have every facility 
offered us for adequate discussion as to 


amended in Committee. 


its provisions. 
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Motion made, and Question put— 


“That the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Law, 


etc.”"—(Mr. William 


The House divided :—Ayes 200; Noes 
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Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure. 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.): It was my lot to introduce this Bill 
many years ago into this House, owing to 
the fortune of the ballot. We have had 
one discussion on the subject in the time 
of the late Government, and the discus- 
sion was then postponed, because a Com- 
mission was sitting upon the subject. I 
believe that that Commission has re- 
ported, and at the present time another 
Commission is sitting, and I suppose that 
the discussion will be again adjourned 
because of that. Well, Sir, it is a little 
unhappy that a subject which, I think, 
many people on this side of the House, as 
well as on the other, made a considerable 
point of during the last election, and at 
other periods, should be so treated. It 
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is somewhat unfortunate that the system 
should become so stereotyped that when 
we make promises at our elections every- 
thing seems to be done to prevent in 
every possible way those promises from 
being fulfilled. If we make promises to 
our constituents we are bound to do our 
utmost when we get into the House to 
carry them out, and it was for that reason 
that when I first obtained a seat in this 
House many years ago I sketched out 
this Bill. I may say I invented it in the 
year 1871, long before the subject of old- 
age pensions was considered a political 
matter, or was used in any sense in & 
political way. Many Members of this 
House have worked amongst the poor, 
and are fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances of their mode of living, and with 
the laborious lives led by many of the 
poorer classes of this country. We know 
perfectly well that many of them receive 
but very small wages, and that many of 
them, notwithstanding their poverty and 
the general hardship of their lives, do 
their utmost to bring up their families 
as respectably as they can on a very small 
wage ; and those who have studied the 
working of the poor law know perfectly 
well that when old age comes upon these 
people who have spent their lives in toil, 
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adding to the wealth and prosperity of 
the country in their own way—and a very 
important way—their means have not 
been sufficient to enable them to make 
any provision for themselves, and many 
of them consequently end their days in 
what is called the workhouse. Now, Sir, 
I am sure that all will agree that this is 
not an ideal state of society. All will 
agree that a man who has worked during 
his life honestly and well should be, by 
some means or other, enabled to look 
forward to something better than an old 
age spent in the workhouse, where he is 
considered by many to be rather a burden 
for the rest of his-life. Now, Sir, there 
have been many schemes put forward to 
endeavour to do away with this state of 
affairs. Some of them are extremely 
reckless ; some have proposed that every 
man of a certain age should receive a 
pension from the State whatever he was, 
whatever he had done, or whatever his 
career had been during his life. Now, 
Sir, to my mind such a scheme would be 
fatal to the prosperity of the working 
classes and the poorer people themselves, 
and I _ should’ very strongly in- 
deed object to anything of the sort. 
What I think should be the object in a 
. Bill of this kind is to encourage thrifty 
and careful habits in the individual, and 
so to provide that when a man comes to 
a certain age he should derive a benefit 
when he is no longer able to provide for 
himself. I think that is the basis upon 
which this Bill, and all schemes for old- 


age pensions, should be drawn. The 
Government, I know, takes a great 
interest in this subject, though its 


Members are not very numerous on the 
present occasion, and I must say it is a 
very sad thing to see a man who has 
worked all his life honestly and well, and 
brought up a family, having to end his 
days in the workhouse. It is our duty to do 
all that can be done to encourage a man to 
provide for himself when he can no longer 
work. The great point that I have always 
dwelt on is that the only kind, humane, 
and philanthropic way to promote their 
well-being is to encourage these men in 
their own exertions in the way of thrift. 
One knows that many of the poor are 
exceedingly thrifty and careful, and it is 
quite a mistake to say they are not, when 
we remember how quickly a great many 
of these take advantage of the opportu- 
nities held cut to them. There is no 
Mr. Bartley. 
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doubt that they are very thrifty and care 
ful, having regard to the facilities which 
are put before them.- The scheme that 
is contained in this Bill involves no fresh 
and large machinery. I have seen 
schemes of those who had no idea of 
parachial work, in which it was sug- 
gested that there should be an account 
opened, and the people should pay 
periodically into the fund, but nobody 
knows the expense and work that would 
entail. In a small institution in which I 
am interested, where we have only 
120,000 depositors, the labour entailed 
is very great indeed, and those who think 
that an institution should be founded to 
which millions of people would subscribe 
would find that the expense would be 
so enormous as to do away with any 
benefit which might be derived from that 
institution. Now, I do not wish to weary 
the House, but if this Bull is to give a 
pension at a certain age—I named 65— 
to certain persons who. during their 
lives have complied with the conditions 
laid down, I submit there are three classes 
of persons to be dealt with. First of all 
there are those who have not received any 
relief from the poor law at all. It was 
stated that the rich and poor alike would 
claim a pension, but I have circumvented 
that by putting in that only those who 
need a pension shall be entitled to re 
ceive one, and when it is remembered 
that the pension is only 7s. a week, I do 
not think it is likely that the rich will 
require it. Well, as I said, first of all 
there are those who have received no 
poor law relief at all. They are the most 


deserving classin the country. You will 
find throughout the country men, 


women, and children who abhor the idea 
of poor law relief, and live with the 
utmost frugality to prevent the necessity 
of taking it. Now, if a man earning £1 
a week, or in the country 15s., brings 
up his family well and never has any 
relief at all, he is entitled to end his 
days in comparative comfort and peace, 
and it will be a great incentive to the 
people not-to take relief if the pension is 
given in that way; and, to take extreme 
cases, it would go far to induce any per- 
son who now receives it to put off that 
relief until near the end of his life, and 
then receive his pension. I use that argu- 
ment because it may be said that this 
is only another form of relief. So it is, 
in a sense, you cannot get out of that. 
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It would be far better, no doubt, if society 
were so formed as to enable all persons 
to earn sufficient to provide for old age. 
Now, that is the first class, but then there 
is another very large class: the class 
which, in time of sickness and trouble, 
and so on, has had to receive relief. I 
do not wish to exclude that class from 
the pension, but they will not receive so 
much. They would receive 3s. 6d., and 
an additional amount, not exceeding 
1s. 9d., equal to the amount which they 
might have saved any way they could 
themselves. That is to say, if they had 
purchased an annuity, or belonged to a 
Friendly Society, or had in any other 
way made any provision for themselves, 
that would tend to give them a title to 
a larger amount than they would other- 
wise receive if they had not attempted 
to provide for themselves. The third 
class which I have put into this Bill, some- 
what reluctantly, consists of special cases 
which will have to be considered by the 
local authorities, who will have to deal 
with these matters. There are many 
people, no doubt, who are deserving, who 
have lost all their children, and who are 
in poor circumstances, and who have not 
been able to make any provision for them- 
selves, and who might be shut out by a 
hard and fast rule, and who ought to be 
considered. Those are the three classes 
which have to be dealt with, and what 
I feel is, that if this system is carried 
out—and I repeat the suggestion which 
created a laugh on the opposite side of 
the House—this is only poor law in 
a species of reform. But poor law vitiates 
by its method any chance for the poor. 
The applicant for relief now has to show 
his absolute poverty and misery ; that is 
the only way a man can get relief. It 
is not by showing that he has done 
as well as he can, but by showing 
that he has nothing at all. And 
if you get two men, one of whom 
has lived well and got a little fur- 
niture, and is hard pressed for the time, 
he is treated worse than the man who has 
lived upon his all and has nothing left. 
Now, under this scheme, a man would 
live with the desire to live respectably, 
and the pension he would receive in the 
future would depend upon his own exer- 
tions. He would receive 5s. if he had 
received poor law relief, whereas if he 
had not he would receive 7s. Now there 


appears to be some objection that these 
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pensions should come out of the rates, 
it is far easier to throw everything on 
the Exchequer ; but I think it is better 
that they should come out of the rates. 
This scheme would tend to reduce poor 
law relief, and, that being so, I think 
there is no hardship in the pensions being 
thrown upon the rates, but it is not 
material. The great point I wish to 
put is that old-age pensions, which, I 
think, must ccme, have been pledged by 
the Government. I venture to say there 
is hardly a Member of the Government 
who has not pledged himself to such a 
scheme. There are considerable details 
in connection with this Bill which I do 
not wish to labour, and I know perfectly 
well that a Bill of this description can 
never become law unless it was consented 
to by the Government and thrashed out 
in Committee. I am not so innocent as 
to think that a Measure like this should 
be passed without very careful considera- 
tion, and those who work among the 
poor will know that there is great danger 
of doing more harm than good unless it 
is very carefully considered. I am one 
of those who object to that administra- 
tion, but in the interest of the poor I 
say the lax administration of the poor 
law is the worst policy you can adopt 
for the poor themselves. That has been 
shown over and over again. The only 
way to reform is to stimulate the people 
to provide for themselves better than 
they do at present. I know very well it 
is thought in some quarters that it is 
impossible for the poor to provide more 
than they do for themselves, but the habit 
of thrift is compatible with the smallest 
means. I have seen people begin to 
save in a small way, and have been asto- 
nished at the result. The only way is to 
stimulate the people to make every effort. 
The various details of the Bill I will not 
go into now. I have endeavoured to 
show why the whole system of this Bill 
should be taken out of the poor law ad- 
ministration. I am against its being put 
under the poor law machinery altogether. 
I am sanguine enough to believe that if 
some bond fide system of pensions such 
as this were established, the result would 
be enormously to reduce the burden of 
local taxation for poor law purposes. 
Now, Sir, I know very well that at this 
hour on a Wednesday afternoon it is im- 
possible for me to get an expression of 
opinion from this House on this subject. 
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This is, as I am aware, a large question ; 
it is a question which some of us have 
thought over for many years. I was sur- 
prised that it came on to-day, but I am 
glad that we have this opportunity of 
seeing whether the Government are in 
earnest with regard to the granting of 
old-age pensions. It seems to me that 
this is one of those questions which, if 
carefully handled, will do immense good ; 
but, on the other hand, I am convinced 
that an indiscriminate distribution of 
pensions would be a great evil to the 
State. I will conclude, as I began, with 
this statement : I think in a country like 
this, which is perhaps the richest country 
in the world—a country that has 
amongst its numbers some of the richest 
people in the world, and which possesses, 
I am glad to say, a larger number of 
well-to-do-people than any other country 
---it is a sad fact that we find so many 
hundreds of thousands of people who, 
although they have lived careful, proper, 
and respectable lives, end their days in 
destitution. I am not talking of the 
drunkard, the thriftless, or the disre 
putable ; but I say it is a crying evil to 
our system of civilisation and society 
that it is possible that a man who really 
lives a life such as I have described, 
working freely, prceperly, and honestly, 
and adding to the wealth of the com- 
munity by his labour, should, when he 
coines to be worn out with old age, have 
only the workhouse before him. I do 
not say that mine is the only scheme 
that can be carried out. What I say is 
that, inasmuch as we have pledged our- 
selves over and over again to deal with 
this subject, inasmuch as we feel that 
the present state of affairs is not satis- 
factory, we are bound, particularly in a 
Session such as this. when we seem to 
co everything in no time, to give some 
of the time which is at our disposal to 
the consideration of this question, 
which, if wisely settled, and a proper 
system is established, will tend more to 
strengthen this country and to make the 
lives of the people happier than some of 
those great Measures for which we are 
voting millions of money. I therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, beg to move the Second 
Reading of this Bill. I do not want to 
make this a Party matter. I believe hon. 
Members on both sides of the House are 
keenly anxious to do something in the 
direction of old-age pensions. I believe 


Mr. Bartley. 
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that most of us wish to do what is right, 
and I cannot help saying that I should 
have liked to have seen a little more 
sympathy from the Government on this 
occasion. Let us at the close of this 
century put an end to this crying eyil, 
iet us free our workhouses of the more 
respectable inmates, and let us see that 
these people end their days in a manner 
a little more in accordance with the lives 
they have led. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Mr. Speaker, the hon. 
Member who has made this Motion 
thought that some laughter which pro- 
ceeded) from this side of the House 
during one portion of his speech was. 
directed to some observation of his on 
the subject of poor law. I believe it 
was directed to one of those pleasant 
slips which are commonly known as “ Irish 
bulls,” a fact which leads me to ask the 
hon. Member whether he intends that 
this Bill shall apply to Scotland and Ire. 


land? [Mr. Barrier: Try it in England 
first.] There is nothing in the Bill 
to limit it to England, and there 


is no attempt to apply it to either 
Scotland or Ireland. It is unworkable 
in those countries although it is ex- 
tended to them. The machinery of this 
Bill is such that I need not delay the 
House long to consider it. The Bill 
contains many extraordinary proposals. 
It throws the whole administration of the 
proposed pension fund on the county 
councils, but no machinery is provided 
by which the county councils are to 
carry it out. The county rate would 
become a new poor rate, and county 
councils would have to pay a large 
number of poor law officials, who would 
go into the municipal boroughs of the 
country and compete with the officials of 
the boards of guardians and overhaul 
the cases of the same poor. I need 
hardly labour that question. The 
inquiries which these new officials would 
have to wake, the cost of which would 
have to be met out of the new poor rate 
levied by the county councils, would be 
of the most extraordinarily delicate and 
difficult description, even more delicate 
and difficult than the inquiries now made 
by the highly-skilled officers of the 
boards of guardians who have beem 
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trained all their lives to this work. For 
example, the new officers would have to 
inquire as to the exceptional amount of 
illness in these cases not brought on by 
the misconduct of the applicants, the 
loss of children who should have helped 
them, permanent affliction not brought 
on by their own misconduct, and excep- 
tional misfortune and distress. These 
inquiries are infinitely more difficult than 
those carried on by the present poor 
law officials. The poor law relief is dis- 
tributed on the intelligible principle of 
destitution, and, therefore, the inquiries 
of the present officers are comparatively 
easy, Whereas these new officials will have 
to investigate matters which have per- 
plexed the most experienced adminis- 
trators of relief. The proposals of the 
Bill are so extraordinarily crude that I 
cannot consider it is anything more than 
a title, and if the House is called upon 
today to vote on the Bill, or the pro- 
posals of the Bill, I cannot conceive that 
the Government will allow it to be read 
a second time. I am sure no hon. 
Member of this House will be justified in 
supporting this Bill, either from his own 
conscience or in the interest of his con- 
stituents. Having dealt thus briefly with 
the Bill, I should like to say one word on 
the general question. The hon. Member 
proposes to give pensions to the thrifty. 
Well, Sir, I believe the demand for old- 
age pensions which has existed in the 
constituencies, and to which a great 
number of Members, as the hon. Gentle- 
man says, have in their election 
addresses given some adhesion, perhaps 
a little lightly and without having 
thought the matter out, is largely based 
upon the other class which he rejects, 
the class which cannot be described as 
thrifty. This is a very important 
matter, and one which lies at the root 
of this question. The people of this 
country, so far as they ask for or demand 
old-age pensions, appear to believe that 
such a system, however costly, would, at 
all events, have the enormous merit of 
getting rid of the poor law system and 
the compulsory right to relief which dis- 
tinguishes this country from all the 
others in the world. I need hardly 
point out that any thrift system such 
as the on2 now proposed, whatever its 
gigantic cost, will be superadded to the 
poor law, and poor law relief will not be 
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lessened. Now, Sir, the people of this 
country ask very largely that there 
should he some general system of old-age 
pensions which should replace and super- 
sede the existing poor law. But I do 
not believe that they will ever, when 
they are brought face to face with it, 
support a scheme such as is proposed in 
this Bill, by which the rates would be 
levied on the very poorest of the people, 
and by which the taxes, which would fall 
very heavily on the poor, would be applied 
only to the support of those who had 
shown thrift and providence in life. I am 
sure the people of this country will never 
support a scheme for taxing the poorest 
of the poor for the support of those who 
are able to show thrift under the con- 
ditions of this Bill. The very gravity 
of this question is that when it comes 
to be faced by any responsible Govern- 
ment it is the larger question—not 
the question of thrift, but the question 
of non-thrift, and the question of the 
poor law—which will have to be faced. 
Even the limited proposals of this Bill 
are proposals which involve vast addi- 
tional rates and taxation, and I cannot 
but think that those Members of this 
House have been somewhat reckless, if 
distinguished, who have scattered pro- 
mises on this subject far and wide 
without duly considering the whole sub- 
ject. The Leader of this House was 
once tackled on the matter, and he 
appeared not himself to have thought 
out the question, and yet he put old- 
age pensions into his election address. 
The hon. Member for North Islington 
regretted that the Government were not 
represented more strongly when he was 
making his speech in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was present when the 
hon. Member began his speech, but the 
right hon. Gentleman soon fled from the 
House. I do not for a moment think he 
was not interested in the subject, but I 
think he was appalled by the demand 
which he foresaw would be made on the 
public purse. The hon. Member gave 
not the slightest calculation to the House 
as to the extent to which the counties 
would be involved by even this limited 
expenditure, and I am convinced that this 
scheme when made to the House by a 
Government cannot be limited to the 
thrifty, but must be a wide and all 
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embracing proposal, and if it is that it 
will be one of which indeed the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may well be 
afraid. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, 
Peckham): Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
with very great pleasure to this Debate. 
This is a question which demands very 
- great consideration when the present 
high poor rate of London is taken into 
consideration. The hon. Member who 
introduced this Bill stated that he was 
opposed to any scheme by which every 
man, whoever. he was, should be entitled 
to a pension from the State, but I must 
ask him how he is to guard against this 
providing his Bill becomes law. He 
will introduce a principle that certain 
classes are entitled to a pension. How 
is he to prevent either political Party, 
during the exigencies of an election, 
stating that they will allow those people 
who have not been thrifty—that parti- 
cular class to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has just alluded—to be in- 
cluded in the scheme? 


Mr. BARTLEY: There is no conceiv- 
able way of stopping political bribery of 
that character. 

Mr. BANBURY: I admit there is not, 
but at the present time political bribery 
of that kind cannot be introduced, be- 
cause there is no scheme. I believe 
there is a Commission sitting at the 
present moment to consider the whole 
matter. Personally, I did not give any 
pledges to my constituents that I would 
support a scheme of old-age pensions, 
but at the same time I do not say that 
I altogether disapprove of them. In 
view of the importance of this matter, the 
grave objections there are to this Bill, 
and the enormous sums of money which 
the proposal involves, I hope the House 
will pause before giving this Bill a 
Second Reading. 

Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): Mr. Speaker, there has beena 
great deal of opposition to this Bill, but 
I think some of the arguments used 
Sir C. Dilke. 
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against it have really been arguments in 
its favour. It has been suggested that 
at elections pressure will be brought to 
bear on candidates to extend the pro- 
visions of the Bill to every class. It is 
said that that fact is against the Bill, 
but in my opinion it is a reason why we 
should support it. If the Bill passes, 
there is no doubt that before lone the 
poorer classes in. the country would be 
benefited, though under this Bill they 
are excluded. The most serious objec- 
tion of all is that the whole of the 
expense is to. be put on the county rate, 
and it will probably be found that the 
districts in which the larger number of 
persons have a right to claim these 
pensions are the poorest in the country. 
I do not think any Bill which puts the 
cost on the rates can be accepted. 1 
think the general principle of old-age 
pensions is largely favoured in this 
House, and. we on this side of the 
House had hoped that the Government 
would have introduced a Bill dealing 
with this subject. The right hon 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, with his great knowledge of poor 
law and local government, has pointed 
out that the Bill is perfectly unwork- 
able. I do not want to delay this Bill, 
but I should like to call attention to a 
curious clause in it, which says that 
those who have never received poor law 
relief in any form for themselves or for 
their children are to be given pensions. 
Almost all the artisans throughout the 
country are liable to trade disputes ant 
lock-outs, and to be almost starving for 
afew months. Are you going to puta 
stigma on them, and say that they are 
not to receive these pensions because 
they have been out of work a few months 
in their lives?—for that is practically 
what it comes to. Such a clause would 
utterly spoil a Bill of this kind, and, 
while I consider this Bill unworkable, I 
hope the general principle will he 
approved. 

Coronet VICTOR MILWARD (War- 
wick, Stratford-upon-Avon) : Mr. Speaker, 
the hon. Member who introduced the Bill 
commented on the fact that there were 
few Members of the Government 
present during his speech. I daresay 
the reason is that this is looked upon as 
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a rather academic discussion. It will 
be perfectly impossible to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion on the subject. 
It is one of the largest and most difficult 
questions, and cannot be dealt with in 
the course of a discussjon of three- 
quarters of an hour on a Wednesday 
afternoon, and upon a Bill which is 
practically unworkable. Not only are 
the members of the Government not 
present during the discussion, but 
the hon. Gentlemen whose names 
are on the back of the Bill are 
also absent. One of them, Sir 
Frederick Seager-Hunt, is no longer a 
Member of Parliament; but the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cardiff is 
well able to take part in a discussion of 
this kind. He represents great and 
important industries, and a very large 
and dense population of the working 
classes, and there is no doubt that if he 
looked upon this as a really serious 
Measure, to be seriously discussed, he 
would have been in his place to-day to 
lend a hand in the passing of the Bill. 
I believe every Member on this side of 
the House, and many on the other side 
of the House, are pledged in some form 
or other to an old-age pension scheme. 
[Cries of “No!”] Well, I will correct 
myself to say a majority of the Members 
of this House are pledged to an old-age 
pension scheme. ‘This is a very difficult 
question, and raises discussions on many 
important subjects. First of all there is 
the question whether thrift should or 
should not come into the calculation. I 
have always, whenever I have spoken 
on the subject, strictly limited old-age 
pensions to those who have shown thrift 
during the progress of their lives. I 
believe myself that we cannot go further 
than to grant old-age pensions to those 
who through a long series of years, or, 
at all events, who through a series of 
vears, have endeavoured themselves to 
provide for their old age. I yield to no 
man in my desire to see the time come 
when the industrious poor of this country 
will not be obliged to spend the end of 
their lives away from their own fireside 
and in the workhouse. I know they look 
upon workhouses not only with regret, 
but also with some amount of contempt, 
and with a feeling that it is a very great 
hardship that they should be forced into 
them towards the end of their lives. I 
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know that feeling is to be found through- 
out the working classes. There is not a 
family which does not desire that the 
head of the family shall not be forced to 
end his life in the parish workhouse. 
That being so, Sir, there ought to be 
found some means by which this could be 
prevented, some scheme of legislation 
by which every thrifty working man 
should be able to spend his old age in 
his own family. While we are all 
desirous that this should come to pass, 
and while most of us are pledged to some 
scheme for securing old-age pensions, we 
cannot, I think, regard this Bill as work- 
able. We have in Clauses 5 and 6 a 
list of persons to whom it is proposed to 
give these pensions. Under Clause 5 
we learn that those who have never re 
ceived poor law relief are entitled to 
receive 7s. a week from the county rate. 
It has been pointed out that it will be 
impossible for the county authorities to 
go from village to village and discover 
who are entitled to these pensions and 
who are not. Pensions of 7s. a week are 
to be paid to those who have never been 
in receipt of poor law relief. I think 
7s. a week is a pension which many of 
the lower middle classes would be only 
too glad and too thankful to receive. 
This pension appears to me to be appli- 
cable to men and women. If that is so, 
I appeal to the House whether an 
enormous number of women would not be 
willing and anxious to receive a pension 
of 7s. a week when they are 65 years of 
age. I am certain that even in small 
localities several hundreds of pounds a 
year would be required to provide this 
pension. The next clause of the Bill is 
even more extraordinary. It states that 
those who in their early youth and their 
manhood endeavoured to provide for 
their old age, and those who have pur- 
chased annuities and paid money into 
the savings bank, shall receive a smaller 
pension than those who have done 
nothing to qualify themselves for it. A 
man who has merely kept himself free 
from poor law relief is to receive 7s. a 
week, while a man who has endeavoured 
to provide for himself is only to receive 
3s. 6d. a week. That is the amount 
stated in the Bill. Then we come to 
Sub-section C of Clause 6, which con- 
tains an even more extraordinary pro- 
posal, to the effect that when a man 
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or woman reaches the age of 65 he or 
she can, if they pay a lump sum of £10 
to the local authority, purchase an 
annuity of 3s. 6d. or 5s. for the rest of 
their lives. I am sure a great many of 
us would be only too thankful if we 
could purchase annuities on the same 
terms. Sir, I think this Measure is un- 
workable. I do not think for a moment 
that it will pass its Second Reading. 
But I strongly appeal to the Government 
to introduce their own old-age pension 
scheme as soon as possible after they 
have received the Report of the Royal 
Commission. I have no hesitation in 
saving that I shall be utterly unable to 
follow the Government if they do not, at 
a speedy date, introduce an old-age 
pension scheme. I hope when it is intro- 
duced that it will be a well-considered 
scheme, and if it is, and is carried into 
effect, it will not only prove a Measure 
of enormous benefit to the country, but 
a Measure which will be popular in every 
home throughout England, Scotland, and 
ireland. 


*Sm B. WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): The subject matter of thia 
Measure has excited a great deal of 
interest, even greater interest outside the 
House than in it. There is quite a 
strong feeling that it is an injustice to 
the workers of this country that a man 
who has been an honest and industrious 
labourer all his life, and who may have 
had no opportunities of saving, should 
in his old age have no refuge but the 
workhouse. That is a condition of 
things that is not creditable to the 
humanity of our Government, and it is 
not satisfactory to the mass of the people. 
{1 think on that account we are 
indebted to the hon. Member for bring- 
ing forward this Measure. This was one 
of the first questions that came before 
the Local Government Board when the 
late Government was in power, and I 
know the great difficulty connected with 
any system of old-age pensions, and the 
enormous funds necessary to carry out 
any satisfactory scheme The first thing 
that the last Government did was to 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
Colonel Milward. 
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whole subject. That Commission held 
many sittings, took a large amount of 
evidence, and published a report, which 
was not conclusive, inasmuch as it was 
not pointed out from whence the funds 
were to come, or how they could best 
be raised. When we sat on the opposite 
side of the House we were continually 
taunted by Members of the present 
Government for not doing something on 
the question of old-age pensions. The 
late Government decided to appoint a 
special Commission of experts to inquire 
into the question from a financial point 
of view, for the purpose of carrying some 
system into effect. This course was 
adopted by the present Government, and 
before Parliament met this time we were 
told that the Commission was about to 
report on the matter, and I hope we 
shall hear from some responsible Member 
of the Government before this Debate 
closes when that Report is likely to be 
presented to the Members of the House. 
The materials can only be prepared by 
experts, so as to settle the lines on 
which an old-age pension scheme can be- 
devised. I do not think the scheme of 
my hon. Friend opposite is a feasible or 
workable scheme. I myself have given 
a great deal of attention to the subject, 
and I have found difficulty in making 
any scheme generally acceptable, but 
that should be no excuse for any failure 
to bring the question forward, because 
the Members of the Government are 
pledged to a deeper extent than any 
other Members of the House in connec- 
tion with old-age pensions. They have 
delivered stronger speeches throughout 
the country than even I have made on this 
question; they have placed it in their 
social programme, on which they rode 
into power; and we hold them respon- 
sible for the early introduction of some 
Measure which may satisfy the public 
mind. I am sorry to see that the 
Government is badly represented now 
on the Front Bench. [Cries of “No, 
no!”] I do not mean as to quality for 
a moment, for some of the men we most 
respect are present on the Front Bench. 
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But I should like to have seen on a ques- 
tion like this, in which such an interest 
was taken by the Secretary of the 
Colonies, both that right hon. Gentle 
man and the First Lord of the Treasury 
in. their places to give the House some 
satisfactory assurance. I. hope the 
Government will understand that this 
is a serious question, and that, whatever 
may be the difficulty of carrying it out, 
it is a question in which the poor are 
extremely interested. It is one which 
ought to be settled, so as to remedy the 
scandal which exists at present in such a 
way that honest and industrious men 
may no longer be forced, when their 
strength is spent after an honourable 
career, to accept outdoor relief under the 
poor law. It can be remedied by some 
wise scheme of old-age pensions. I hope 
the Government will have the honour, 
as it has the responsibility, of carrying 
forward such a scheme. 

*Tuz PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
to THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. T. W. Rvssezx, Tyrone, S.): A 
question like this, which arouses such 
great interest, and has the sympathy of 
both sides of the House, is most 
unfortunate in falling to be dealt 
with at half-past four o'clock on a 
Wednesday afternoon. My hon. Friend 
who has just resumed his _ seat 
complained of the absence of prominent 
members of the Government from the dis- 
cussion. Well, after all, it must be re- 
membered that those who sit on the 
Government Bench have a great deal to 
do on Wednesday, and that the front 
Ministerial Bench compares very favour- 
ably indeed with the Bench opposite—- 
with this difference, that the right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen who sit opposite 
have no responsibility of any kind, and 
might have given some attention to the 
question if they felt inclined. But it 
is not a question of the two Front 
Benches: it is a question in which a 
large number of people are keenly 
interested. My hon. Friend referred to 
the appointment of the Commission on 
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the Aged Poor. That Commission has 
reported, and was not able to give Par- 
liament very much light or guidance 
on this question. What the Government 
have done is this: failing to get light and 
guidance from this Commission, they 
appointed a Commission of experts, 
That Commission is actually sitting now, 
and surely hon. Members could not 
expect the Government to consent to the 
Second Reading of this Bill when a Com- 
mission of experts has been appointed, 
and is actually sitting and considering 
the whole question. There are diffi- 
culties in the way, as has been 
pointed out. This is the first proposal 
on the subject that has involved a call 
on the rates; and I noticed that the hon. 
Gentleman who proposed the Bill and 
talked gaily about the rates or the Im- 
perial Exchequer, did not give us the 
slightest estimate of the probable cost of 
a Measure of this kind. I do not think 
the House is prepared to pass the Second 
Reading of the Bill if it should put an 
enormous charge on the people of the 
country. In a Debate a few minutes ago 
the hon. Member for Battersea com- 
plained very bitterly about a possible ex- 
penditure of £10 a year being placed on 
the rates in order that an association 
should be formed for poor law purposes. 
But this charge might amount to 
millions, and surely the House is not 
going to take a step of that kind, which 
would be very keenly resented. There- 
fore, on these two grounds—first, that 
there is a Commission appointed by the 
Government actually sitting to inquire 
into the matter, and, secondly, on the 
ground that it is a very imperfeci 
Measure—we do not think the Biil 
cught to be read a second time. 


Mr. JEFFREYS: I think the hon. 
Gentleman knows, because I have told 
him, that though I sympathise with the 
object of the Bill, I have a great objection 
in one way—that is the idea that old-age 
pensions should be paid out of the rates. 
I can only say that I cannot conceive any 
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country Member supporting such a pro- 
posal. I don’t know whether the repre 
sentatives of boroughs would like to 
have their rates raised. I contend—and 
I believe most people contend—that 
whatever old-age pension scheme is 
adopted the money ought to come out of 
the Imperial Exchequer—that the whole 
wealth of the country ought to pay for 
these pensions. I doubt whether my 
hon. Friend, when he made the proposal, 
considered who pays the rates of the 
country. It is not the rich people who 
pay the rates, but the poor people—the 
poor farmers and poor clergymen that 
we have heard so much about lately. 
Over and over again I have known cases 
of rich men coming down to the country, 
and taking houses and keeping large 
studs of horses, who paid no rates at all, 
except what they indirectly pay through 
the rent they pay for the houses. It 
would be very unfair that that class who 
come to live in the country should pay a 
very small sum towards the large amount 
which would be required for old-age 
pensions. It would be very unfair, too, 
to the poor parsons, who would have to 
pay rates in order to subsidise these 
people. Again, it has not been fully 
explained why only the thrifty poor 
should get these pensions. Those thrifty 
people generally have something to fall 
back upon. The poorest people who 
come into the union are generally those 
who have been thriftless ; they have not 
been carefui, and they have nothing to 
fall back upon, except, of course, the 
workhouse. 
and attempt to pass into an Act of Parlia- 
ment I should like these poor, destitute 
people to be considered. There may be 
circumstances beyond the control even 
of a man who had been careful all his 
life which might render him destitute. 
I think it is a very sad thing that such 
a man should be forced into the work- 
house, and that the Bill should take no 
notice of him, and allow him no pension 
at all. Whenever the Commissioners 
report, I hope that not only those who 
Mr. Jeffreys. 


In any scheme we introduce 
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have been thrifty and who have led such 
an extraordinarily good life, but those 
who have absolutely nothing to fall back 
upon, will be considered. You must re 
member that these thrifty men haye 
probably small holdings of their own, 
that they have been paying poor rates all 
their lives, and that they will have con- 
tributed towards their own pension. I do 
not know what my hon. Friend proposes 
to do when the Bill gets into Committee, 
Does he say that he will keep out this 
clause altogether? 


The hon. Member had not concluded 
his remarks at half-past five, when, by 
the rules of the House, the Debate was 
adjourned. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Read third time, and passed. 


IRISH SURNAMES BILL. 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


GREEK LOAN [GUARANTEE]. 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the Guarantee of an Annuity, payable 
out of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
purpose of a Loan to be raised by the 
Government of Greece, in pursuance of 
the terms of a Convention to be signed 
between the Governments of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Greece 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To- 
morrow.—( Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Debate adjourned ; to be resumed To- 
morrow. 


House adjourned at 5.53. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, 24th March 1898. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 

Petition for additional provisions ; of 
the Corporations of Heywood and Mid- 
dleton, together with proposed amend- 
ments and clauses annexed thereto; 
Read, and referred to the Examiners. 


BLACKPOOL AND FLEETWOOD TRAM- 
ROAD (TRAMWAY EXTENSIONS) BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Committed; the Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


+ 


FILEY WATER AND GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Committed; the Committees to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection. 


EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments. 
\ 


SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments. 
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Commissioners Biil. 
SWANSEA GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from Select Committee, with 
Amendments. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORA- 
TIONS GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from Select Committee, with 
Amendments. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(NEW WORKS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Report from Select Committee, That 
the Committee had not proceeded with 
consideration of Bill, opposition thereto 
having been withdrawn; Read, and or- 
dered to lie on the Table; Orders made 
on 28th February and 4th March last 
discharged. 


Bill committed for To-morrow. 


EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to: 
Commons. 


MORLEY CORPORATION (GAS) BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Reported from Select Committee, with 
Amendments. 


CRANBROOK AND PADDOCK WOOD 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from Select Committee, with 
Amendments. 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL [H.L.j 
AND 
TYNE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS 
(CONSTITUTION) BILL. [H.L.] 

Report from Select Committee, That 
Committee have consclidated Bills under 
title of the Tyne Improvement Bill 
[H.L.]; Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

2F 
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711 Life Assurance 
TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL [H.L.] 
AND 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT COMMISSIONERS 
(CONSTITUTION) BILL [H.L.], 
NOW 
TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported from Select Committee, with 
Amendments. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time; to be printed; and to be read 
second time To-morrow._( The Marquess 
of Lansdowne ).—{No. 33.] 


RETURNS, ETC. 


——ae 


INDIA (OUTBREAK OF PLAGUE). 
Further Papers relating to the out- 
break of Plague in India; No. II. (in 
continuation of [C.-8511.]). 


Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 





WEST INDIA ROYAL COMMISSION. 
Report of the West India Royal Com- 
mission, Appendix C., Vol. IV., contain- 
ing analysis of verbal evidence. 

Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS, 1898. 


Annual Series: Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance ; 
No. 2041. La Rochelle. 

Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD 
(IRELAND). 
Annual Report for 1897. 
Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


{LORDS} 








Companies. 
COLONIES (MISCELLANEOUS). 
(No. 9) Dominica: Report on the 
agricultural capabilities of Dominica, by 
C. O. Naftel, late Inspector of Estates in 
Ceylon. 
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Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD 
(IRELAND). 


Rules, and programme of examinations 
for 1899. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 
(RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE). 
Returns of receipts and expenditure of 

the General Medical Council and of the 
Branch Councils for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; also receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Dental Registration Fund, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1897. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 





PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
VISITING COMMITTEES. 


Order, dated 16th March, 1898, made 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, consolidating the existing 
orders as to the constitution of Visiting 
Committees of local prisons. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 






LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Statement of accounts and of life as- 
surance and annuity business, and ab- 
stracts of actuarial reports, deposited 
with the Board of Trade under “The Life 
Assurance Companies Act, 1870,” during 
the year ended 31st December, 1897. 
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Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION. 

Treasury Minute, dated 5th March, 
1898, granting a retired allowance to 
Jacco Marten, policeman, Trincomalee 
Naval Yard. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ALIENS BILL. [H.L.] 


A Bill to Regulate the Immigration of 
Aliens ; Presented by Earl of Hardwicke ; 
Read first time, and to be printed. 
[No. 34.] 


FLOODS PREVENTION BILL. [H.L.] 
Order for Second Reading read. 


*Lorpv THRING: My Lords, I beg to 
move the Second Reading of the Floods 
Prevention Bill. This Bill, with some 
slight amendment, is just the same Bill 
as was brought in and passed in 1896 
and 1897. I have brought it in again 
this year at the urgent request of the 
County Councils Association. I rather 
lay emphasis on the fact that I bring it 
in at the request of that association, not 
because I wish to avoid criticism, but to 
show your Lordships that this Bill is no 
fad of my own, and that I have not 
brought it in to gratify my own fancy. 
It is a Bill prepared by, and on behalf 
of, an association which represents five- 
sixths of the counties of England, and 
therefore practically represents five-sixths 
of the agricultural population of Eng. 
land, and it is believed by them that it 
will be extremely beneficial in its char- 
acter. With respect to the object of the 
Bill, it is almost sufficiently explained in 
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the title. It is a very small Bill, and 
will only give to county councils power to 
prevent floods in places where no other 
river authority has control. The Bill 
does not interfere with areas already 
under river authorities, but only fills 
up a gap in legislation in respect of 
places where there is no power to con- 
trol the watercourses. What is the use 
of an owner moving an obstruction if 
other obstructions are allowed to remain 
below or above him? This Bill is only to 
enable county councils to do what nobody 
elso could do—namely, to remove ob- 
structions in the river where there is no 
other authority having control. Then, 
my Lords, I must read to you the powers 
very shortly which this Bill gives, to 
prove to you that the statements which 
were made last Session are entirely and 
absolutely exaggerated. The powers con- 
ferred by this Bill upon county councils 
are these: they may cleanse, repair, or 
keep in a state of efficiency any water- 
course, bank, dam, or other like work. 
They may construct a new work in the 
place of an old work, but only in the 
place of a work out of repair, and they 
cannot make any material alteration 
without the consent of the owners. 
They may carry out improvement, 
but so as not to substantially alter 
the existing character of the work. 
They may remove obstructions not result. 
ing from the original course of the river, 
but such as have been caused by natural 
causes or accident. They may—this 
clause was introduced by Lord Camper- 
down—proceed at law against persons 
illegally creating obstructions. Lastly, 
they may, with the consent of the owners 
and occupiers, remove dams and other 
obstructions. Then, my Lords, with re. 
gard to what they are to pay, they have 
to pay full compensation for any damage 


done. I admit that in the last Bill the 
word “illegal” was inserted with 


respect to damage, but on the ad- 
vice of the Lord Chancellor, who is 
always kind to my legislation, and to 
whom I owe a debt of gratitude, I struck 
that word out. With regard to the ques- 
tion of rating, can there be anything 
more absurd or absolutely ridiculous than 
the idea as recommended by Lord 
Heneage last Session of dividing a county 
into uplands, midlands, or lowlands, in 
order that a few obstructions in rivers and 
watercourses may be removed? Why, 
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my Lords, the uplands, midlands, and 
lowlands are represented in the county 
council, and will not tax themselves un- 
necessarily. As to taxing subordinate 
districts, they have no power to do that 
except with the consent of the subordi- 
nate districts. It appears to me impossi- 
ble that there could be a Bill more 
limited in its powers than this one. If 
there is any fault it is that it is too 
limited, but it would be hopeless to pass 
a great Bill through this House. I have 
informed your Lordships of the nature 
of the Bill, to the Second Reading cf 
which I ask your Lordships to assent, 
and I will now shortly state what has 
happened to this Bill. It was brought 
in in 1896, and Lord Salisbury objected 
to the absence of certain safeguards. I 
put in those safeguards, <nd the Bill 
passed through all its stages, being fully 
considered in the Standing Committee 
and amended. The Bill passed this 
House, but owing to the press of business 
in the Commons, as is not unusual, it 
failed to get through that House. Then, 
my Lords, last year the Bill, which I 
had anticipated would pass through with- 
out any difficulty at all, was, to my great 
and infinite astonishment, opposed. First, 
there was the question of the uplands and 
lowlands; I was told that I ought to 
have divided the counties. That was 
absolutely impossible. Lord Heneage 
drew the conclusion that because my Bill 
could not prevent drought in the uplands 
I ought not to prevent floods in the low- 
lands. Can there be a more extraordi- 
nary argument than that? Then he said 
the Bill was controversial. How, in the 
name of goodness, can a Bill to prevent 
floods be more controversial than ques- 
tiens affecting sanitation, highways, etc. ! 
If the local authority has power in the 
one case, why not in the other? Then 
there came this extraordinary objection. 
Lerd Heneage said— 


“Under this Bill there was not a single 
watercourse, not a supply of water, not a 
single storage of water, that could not be inter- 
fered with by the Bill.” 


Every word of that is inaccurate. In the 
first place, all watercourses are excepted 
which are under the authority of any 
other river Board. With respect to the 
supply of water, it is specially provided 
that they shall not interfere with the 
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supply of water. In respect to the stor- 
age of water, the Bill provides that they 
could not remove any dam or other wall 
or means of storing water without the 
consent of the owners. Therefore, my 
Lords, every one of these objections ig 
really and truly inaccurate. Then, again, 
Lord Salisbury—we all regret his Lord- 
ship’s absence and the cause of it—said— 


“ They could enter into your garden and take 
your fish-pond, and they could do what they 
pleased with it,” 


The fact is, they could not take any 
standing avater or fish-pond at all; that 
is provided against in the Bill. There. 
fore, I think, my Lords, that my smal 
Measure was rather hardly dealt with. 
As Lord Salisbury is not here, I will not 
allude to the argument which he ad- 
dressed to me with respect to looking 
out of the window of a railway car: 
riage, and so forth. I think I have 
proved to you that this Bill is one 
of extremely limited powers. It is a 
Bill very much desired by the agri- 
cultural population. It is a Bill 
which can do no harm, and which may 
do great good. I will conclude by ask- 
ing your Lordships, without having re- 
gard to my age or to those infirmities 
which were alluded to in the last Ses- 
sion, to consider this Bill without preju- 
dice as a Measure brought forward on 
behalf of five-sixths of the counties of 
England, and which they believe will be 
extremely beneficial. 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, this Bil? 
was before your Lordships last year, and 
your Lordships threw it out on tho 
Second Reading. I was one of those who 
supported the Second Reading, and I 
shall do so to-day. I think the country 
is indebted to the noble Lord who ha 
just sat down for persevering with his 
Measure, and for doing his utmost for 
a very important object. As he stated 
just now, there are very few subjects of 
greater importance than the conservancy 
of our rivers, and where there is no Con- 
servancy Board, or river authority, it is 
important that some public body of that 
nature should be created. What is, I 
think, more important is that private 
individual. should be proceeded against 
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for any damage they cause to the rivers, 
or who, in the language of this Bill, 
“illegally create cbhstructions or damage 
to the watercourses of the country.” 
There should be, on the part of the 
public, a means of compelling private 
owners to maintain the rivers or water- 
courses passing through their property 
in a proper condition, and also to enforce 
penalties upon those who damage the 
rivers of the country. I confess that I 
think there are faults in this Bill of 
very considerable magnitude, though I 
think they are such as might be cor- 
rected in Committee. I am _ rather 
astonished that this Bill has passed your 
Lordships’ House once already. A year 
ago it passed through the ordeal of a 
Standing Committee, and how it passed 
with the blots remaining in it I can 
hardly conceive. At present the lan- 
guage of the Bill is vague and unguarded. 
I will refer, for instance, to the first 
clause, which says that the object is to 
prevent floods, and then the words are 
added “or any other damage.” Well, 
“any other damage” is a very vague 
sort of expression. In the same clause 
there are the words, “they may cleanse, 
repair, or otherwise keep in a due state 
of efficiency, any watercourse, weir, bank, 
dam, or defence against water, or other 
work of a like nature.” The words “or 
other work of a like nature” are also 
excessively vague, and this is rather a 
dangerous power to give. Then, again, 
county councils have the general power, 
in another section of the clause, to repair 
works that are out of order all over the 
country, and carry out any improvement 
or alteration “which does not materially 
change the character of the work.” 
These are phrases of a very vague de- 
scription, and I am rather surprised that 
they passed a Standing Committee with- 
out correction. But the most important 
part of the Bill is the third clause, which 
gives county councils the power of levy- 
ing the expense upon districts and 
parishes as a special rate. Some parts 
of a parish or district might be benefited 
and others not, and to adjust the payment 
to the parts of the locality which would 
be benefited has been the great diffi- 
culty in all attempts to legislate on this 
subject. I can recollect years ago that 
difficulty occurring when a Measure of 
this sort was proposed in Parliament. I 
think your Lordships will recollect the 
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discyssion turned upon whether lowlands, 
uplands, or midlands should be equally 
rated. The prevention of floods may de 
a great deal of good to a valley and no 
good to the upland, and to rate the up- 
lands for the benefit of the valley was 
considered not fair, and upon that point 
several Bills have been wrecked altogether. 
The noble Lord gets over the difficulty by 
not alluding to it at all, but by proposing 
a special district rate. I do not think 
that can be done. Every man judges by 
his own experience. I have myself just 
cleared a river four miles along a valley, 
at a very considerable expense, and under 
this Bill the county council may carry 
on the clearance of that river for the 
whole of the rest of its course, partly 
at my expense. I should think it very 
unfair that I should have to pay towards 
the clearance of the rest of the river 
after clearing, at my own cost, my own 
portion of the river. The power of levy- 
ing the expense by a special rate is too 
great to be entrusted to county councils. 
We know that county councils are very 
ambitious of extending their powers. 
Those powers were given by Parliament 
for certain distinct executive functions. 
They are already trying to extend those 
powers so as to include legislative func- 
tions, and at this moment have combined 
in an association of county councils 
throughout the Kingdom to petition 
Parliament to alter part of the Act 
constituting county councils by giving 
them further power to support Bills 
in Parliament—in fact, to take a 
share in legislation, Even in the 
exercise of their executive functions some 
restriction should be placed upon such 
works as these. This Bill proposes to 
allow county councils to combine. Sup- 
pose county councils combined to clear 
the whole of the valley of the Thames, 
which they might do. This would be s 
national work, extending beyond the 
proper limit of the functions of county 
councils. I recollect an expression of 
Lord Salisbury’s some time ago. His 
Lordship said that these councils and 
boards, which Parliament had been creat- 
ing in such large numbers, were all 
infected with “megalomania,’ and 
anxious to be superior to the kind of 
bodies Parliament intended them to be. 
Only yesterday the Second Reading was 
agreed to in the other House of a Bill to 
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enable poor law unions to combine 
by elected representatives in a sort of 
Parliament of such bodies. All these 
are circumstances which I think should 
make us extremely cautious in giving en- 
larged powers to local bodies. The 4th 
Clause provides that these bodies may 
undertake works without inquiry. They 
have already powers of taxation greater 
almost than those of Parliament, be- 
cause there is less check upon their pro- 
ceedings. Public opinion cannot bear 
upon their proposals so easily as in Par- 
liament, and ‘the extent of the taxation 
which this country is already exposed to 
by local bodies of this sort is great. They 
have also raised a large amount of loans, 
which are a very formidable adjunct to 
the public debt. Altogether, I think this 
Bill requires very considerable checking 
and alteration. At the same time I am 
ready to vote for a Second Reading, 
because I believe that if restrictions 
are inserted, and the consent of those 
chiefly affected by the works to be under- 
taken is stipulated for, the Bill might 
be made useful for the important pur- 
pose of the conservancy of our rivers, 
which, throughout the whole Kingdom, 
are being polluted and 
obstructed. 


seriously 


Lorp HARRIS: Your Lordships have 
1 
h 


heard, or been reminded, of the 
history of this Bill, which _ has 
been brought in on two previous 


occasions by the noble Lord opposite, 
and it is not necessary for me to go over 
that ground. But I think, from thie 
speech of the noble Lord who has just 
sat down, your Lordships will realise that 
the House has not been unwise in hesi- 
tating, as it did last year, to give a 
Second Reading to this Bill. As the 
noble Lord who introduced the Bill has 
explained to your Lordships, he has ac- 
cepted to some extent the suggestions 
that were made to him last year, and has 
introduced changes in the Bill as regards 
certain points in which it was thought 
the Bill needed Amendment, and I think 
your Lordships will gather from what 
my noble Friend beside me has said that 
under the innocent exterior of an 
enabling Bill this Bill contains drastic 
provisions. The Bill gives county coun- 
cils very large powers with regard to the 
property of individuals. For instance, in 
the third clauso the county council is 


Lord Norton. 
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given power to enter on anybody’s land 
regardless of whether the stream, water- 
course, or river belongs to that person, 
for the purpose of carrying out such 
works as it thinks necessary, and without 
notice. I admit it is only in cases of 
emergency that they have power to do 
this, but it is for the county council to 
say when the emergency exists. I do not 
know what your Lordships’ experience of 
county councils may be, but mine is that 
a very large part of the work is done by 
committees. I do not say that is a bad 
way of doing the work. The work is done 
practically, quickly, and with great 
saving of labour and trouble to busy 
people. But there is, at the same time, 
a risk of propositions slipping through 
the councils themselves on the mere 
acceptation of the recommendation of a 
committee. Therefore I think your 
Lordships would be wise to accept the 
opinion of the noble Lord who sits behind 
me, that this Bill requires something 
more than passing through the ordinary 
procedure of your Lordships’ House, and 
what I am instructed by the President 
of the Local Government Board to advise 
is that a Second Reading should be 
given to the Bill on condition that it is 
referred to a Select Committee. 

*Lorp THRING: My Lords, I shall be 
happy to assent to the course suggested, 
and Tam glad to think that the Bill will 
I do not think 
the force of exaggeration can go beyoud 
the statements of my noble Friend Lord 
Norton. He said, my Lords, that the 
Bill will enable county councils to rate 


1S 


be read a second time. 


anybody any way they like. It is exactly 
contrary. The special rate can only be 
imposed on parishes and sanitary autho- 
rities by their own consent. This is pur- 
posely provided for. With regard to dif- 
ferential rating, which he talks about, he 
knows that it is impossible to divide up- 
lands, lowlands, and midlands so as to 
make the rate absolutely adapted to the 
benefit received. He knows, and every- 
body else knows, that all the Drainage 
Bills in Engiand which have been passed 
for the alteration of watercourses have 
given up differential rating. What in- 
justice, my Lords, does this Bill do? The 
county councils will only use their own 
rate. If they use the rate of anybody 
else it must be with the consent of the 
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ratepayers. As to private land being 
entered without notice, it could only be 
entered for the purpose of inspecting 
works, and nothing more. I trust that 
in suggesting the reference of the matter 
to a Select Committee the noble Lord 
does not meanto postpone it to the Greek 
Kalends. I hope this Bill, the evils of 
which, if any—and I deny there are any 
—have been most grossly exaggerated, 
will pass within a reasonable time. 


Question put. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time accordingly, 
and referred to Select Committee. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read third time 
To-morrow. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Reported without Amendment ; 
Standing Committee negatived; Bill to 
be read a third time To-morrow. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL, [H.L.] 
Referred to Joint Committee on 


Statute Law Revision Bills and Consoli- 
dation Bills. 


OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS. 
*Lorp RAGLAN: My Lords, I beg to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government when the red 
serge patrol jacket for officers of Royal 
Engineers and Infantry was last intro- 
duced ; how often the sealed pattern has 
since been changed; what is the object 
of these constant and expensive changes 
and who is the official re- 
Before putting these ques- 
tions I should like to say a few words 
to your Lordships, by which I think I 


of uniform ; 
sponsible ! 


can show that the matter is much more 
important than appears at first sight. 
My Lords, ever since I entered the Army, 
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nearly 23 years ago, the uniforms have 
been often changed, but in the last few 
years the changes have been so frequent 
and so universal that it has become a 
most serious -tax on officers. In these 
questions, my Lords, I took the red 
serge patrol jacket, because it was the 
one article of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and of which the history is very 
simple, and I hope your Lordships will 
bear with me in speaking of it in a per- 
sonal way, as I cannot quote other offi- 
cers’ tailors’ bills, and I can quote my 
own. As far as my regiment is con- 
cerned, the red serge patrol jacket was 
introduced in the year 1895, and in May 
of that year I purchased, as ordered, a red 
serge patrol jacket, for £6 &s. 6d., and, 
as with that jacket a belt had to be worn 
outside, I had to buy a new belt. In 
1897 I was ordered to wear my belt inside 
my patrol jacket. A considerable amount 
of alteration had to be made to my 
patrol jacket, and the belt, which I had 
purchased at a great expense two years 
before, had become absolutely useless. i 
had to pay 13s. 6d. for the alterations to 
the jacket, and any officer who had got wet 
in his red patrol jacket, or gone through 
manceuvres, or got warm in it, and 
thereby marked it, was obliged to buy 
an entirely new one. In January of this 
year, my Lords, I received the following 
order, which I venture to read to your 
Lordships, ar I do not pretend to under- 
stand it myssli— 
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“as 


“Tt is notified for your information that the 
following alterations to the red serge frock 
have been approved: Blue cloth shoulder straps 
instead of red cloth, butt seams instead of 
welted seams, patched breast pockets instead of 
pleated,” 

T asked my tailor how much these altera- 
tions would cost, and he told me they 
wouldcost a guinea and a half. This is 
not a large amount, but this order affects 
8,000 officers, firures, 
and, if every one of these officers has to 


some in round 
spend a guinea and a half, it will amount 
to something between 12,000 and 15,000 
cuineas for the pleasure of wearing butt 
My Lords, 
it is not only a question of the red 
During the last three 


seams instead of welted seams. 


patrol jacket. 
or four years there is scarcely any 


officer’s uniform in the Service which 
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has not been altered. Our swords, | dition of the commissioned ranks of the 
our scabbards, our spurs, our horse | Militia, I think anything which tends to 


furniture, our caps, and pretty nearly 
everything we own, have been altered, 
and altered frequently. In the matter 
of my scabbard, I might mention 
that when I was promoted Major in 1894 
1 bought a brass scabbard. In 1897 I 
had to revert to a steel scabbard, and 
this year I have to purchase an entirely 
new sword. There are, we know, a large 
number of applicants for every vacancy 
in Her Majesty’s Army, but it is other- 
wise in the Militia and Volunteers. In 
those services there is a serious deficiency 
of officers, and the constant additions to 
the expense necessitated by these changes 
must exercise a serious deterrant effect 
on their ranks. There are many of your 
Lordships who know more about Volun- 
eers than Ido. I will, therefore, merely 
say that it seems to me a mockery to 
offer an officer a sum of money to pur- 
chase his uniform, and then issue edicts 
which make that uniform obsolete in 
twelve months. I will refer now to the 
Militia, to which I,belong. The Militiais 
most seriously short of officers. In another 
place the Under Secretary of State for 
War said the deficiency in the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Militia was no less 
than 712 officers. That is a very serious 
question, because it is from the Militia 
that you would expect to get your addi- 
tional officers for the Army in case of 
war. In asking a young gentleman to 
join the Militia we ought to be able to 
tell him what his expenses will be, what 
his regimental subscriptions will be, and 
the cost of his uniform, which we cannot 
do under the present system of changes. 
Again, my Lords, an officer who is hesi- 
tating as to whether he will leave the 
Militia or not may be influenced to leave 
in consequence of these changes. He 
will probably say, “ If I have got to spend 
several pounds on altering my uniform, I 
shall leave.” I do not say an officer is 
going to leave because he has to spend a 
guinea and a half in altering his uniform, 
nor do I say that it will prevent any 
young gentleman taking a commission, 
but what I do say is that these constant 
additions to the expense, the trouble they 
cause, as well as their cost, exercise a 
serious deterrant effect on possible can- 
didates, and tend to drive officers out of 
the force. In the present state of affairs, 
and having regard to the lamentable con- 


Lord Raglan. 





drive one officer out of the force, or to 
discourage one officer from joining, is a 
grievous mistake. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowyg): 
My Lords, I have some difficulty in re. 
conciling one or two of the detailed state 
ments of fact made by the noble Lord 
with the information which I have en- 
deavoured to collect in the War Office, 


*Lorp RAGLAN: I shall be happy to 
show the noble Marquess my tailor’s bill. 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I am, however, able to give the 
noble Lord an explicit answer with regard 
to the particular garment to which his 
Questions refer. The latest sealed pattern 
of the red serge patrol jacket, or frock, was 
approved for officers of Infantry in 1896, 
and was adopted by the Royal Engineers 
It had 
been discovered that frocks of a variety 
of patterns were being worn without 
authority, most of them being departures 
from the then existing sealed pattern. 
It was, however, found that the sealed 
pattern itself was far from perfect, and 
accordingly it was decided that instead 
of requiring officers to conform to the 
sealed pattern, the sealed pattern itself 
should be altered and made to approxi- 
mate as closely as possible to those pat- 
terns which seemed best adapted for the 
wants of the service. All officers were 
allowed to wear out the frocks already 
in their possession before conforming to 
the new pattern. No change in the pat- 
tern has been made since 1896. I have 
great sympathy with the noble Lord's 
feelings in regard to frequent or appa- 
rently vexatious changes in officers’ uni- 
forms, but I cannot help thinking that, 
in this instance at all events, he has 
founded his charge upon a very slender 
foundation. I can assure him that our 
desire is, on the one hand, to avoid in- 
volving officers in unnecessary expense, 
and to get rid of needless complications 
in the uniform of the different arms of 
the service, and, on the other hand, to 
make no changes which might be repug- 
nant to regimental feeling or tradition. 


at their own instance in 1897. 
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Applications from commanding officers 
for permission to alter or add to the 
uniforms of their officers are frequently 
received, and the policy of the War Office 
has been to discourage such changes, un- 
less they are connected with regimenta!} 
traditions, or tend to render the uniform 
more serviceable in the field. Whether 
every change which has been made in 
recent years in officers’ uniforms has been 
judicious I am not prepared to say, but 
I believe that the military authorities 
have succeeded in getting rid. of many 
useless and unsuitable patterns, and in 
substituting for them garments more ser- 
viceable and less expensive. In some 
Cavalry regiments, for instance, officers 
were required to be in possession of no 
less than seven coats of different design 
for wear in the United Kingdom alone; 
and abroad it was found that almost 
every foreign station had its special pat- 
tern of foreign service uniform. 1 need 
not dwell on the expense and trouble 
occasioned to officers when moving from 
station to station. I am able to say that 
during the last three years no changes 
have been introduced without first ascer- 
taining the views of the officers con- 
cerned. Many of the changes made have 
been introduced at the request of the 
units themselves, made through the 
General Officers commanding the Dis- 
tricts. In every case where a change 
has been thought desirable at head- 
quarters it has been submitted to 
General Officers in order that they might 
obtain the opinions of the Commanding 
Officers. And in all cases, as in that to 
which the noble Lord has referred, time 
has been given to enable officers to wear 
out garments about te become obsolete 
before adopting a new design. I can 
assure the noble Lord that the opinion 
which he has expressed in regard to need- 
less alterations in the design of uniforms 
is not lost sight of at the War Office, but 
I strongly suspect that a good many of 
the variations of design of which he com- 
plains so much have been due, not to the 
intervention of the military authorities, 
but to the action of Commanding Officers, 
who have, it is well known, in some cases, 
been a little too anxious to introduce 
what seemed to them improvements of 
their own invention in the uniform of 
their regiments. The military tailor is 
also, I am told, to some extent answer- 
able. The civilian tailor is, as we all 
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know, an insidious person; the military 
tailor appears to be as plausible as his 
civilian confrére, and more audacious in 
his procedure. With regard to the ques- 
tion of official responsibility for changes 
of uniform, I need scarcely inform the 
noble Lord that in all these matters the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of 
State alone, is responsible to Parliament. 


House adjourned at 5.15 till 
to-morrow at 4.15. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 24th March 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, ETC. 


Ordered, That the Standing Committee 
on Law, etc., have leave to sit this day 
until half-past Three of the clock, during 
the Sitting of the House—/(Sir James 
Fergusson.) 





DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


FILEY GAS AND WATER BILL. 
*Srr JOHN MOWBRAY (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg, Sir, to move— 


“That the Resolution of the Standing 
Orders Committee of the 8th day of March, 
with respect to the Filey Water and Gas Bill 
[H.L.] be referred back to the said Com- 
mittee, and that they have power to inquire 
whether there are any special circumstances 
which render it just and expedient that the 
conditions upon which the Standing Orders 







i 
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were dispensed with in the said Resolution 
should be further modified in respect of the said 
Bill, so far as regards the townships of Gris- 
thorpe and Lebberston.” 


In moving this Resolution I may say 
that the Standing Orders Committee do 
not seek to make any substantial altera- 
tion in the Resolution of March 8th. The 
Committee reported that the Standing 
Orders should be dispensed with, and 
that the Bill should be allowed to pro- 
ceed on certain conditions. One of these 
conditions had reference to the townships 
of Gristhorpe and Lebberston, and as 
some misconception appears to have 
arisen as to the precise meaning of the 
Chairman’s Report the Standing Orders 
Committee are desirous of further con- 
sidering that report as regards the town- 
ships I have already named. It is a small 
point. 


Motion agreed to. 


PETITIONS. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 
From West Derby, for alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
In favour, from Burnley and Towne- 
ley ; to lie upon the Table. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 
From Norwich, against; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 


BILL. 
In favour, from Wandsworth, New 
Basford, Doncaster Priory. Morpeth, 


Sowerby Bridge, Crewe, and Gerrans ; to 


lie upon the Table. 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Cheshunt, Darlington, 

Nuneaton, Crewe, and High Wycombe ; 

to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANTES. 
Account (presented 23rd March) to be 
printed. [No, 129.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 5th March, 1898, eranting a re- 
tired allowance, under the Aci, to Jacco 
Marten, Policeman, Tricomalee Naval 
Yard [by Act]; to lie upon the Table 


COLONIAL REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS). 
Copy presented, of Report No. 9 (Do- 
minica, Report on the Agricultural Cap- 
abilities of Dominica by C. O. Naitel, 
late Inspector of Estates in Ceylon) [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Tabl 


wie, 


EAST INDIA (PLAGUE). 

Copy presented, of Further Papers re- 
lating to the Outbreak of Plague in India 
(No. TIL.) (in continuation of [C. 8511) 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented, of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports, No. 2041 [by Com 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


MAIL STEAMER SERVICES, NORTH 

AND WEST COASTS OF SCOTLAND. 

Copy ordered, “of Report, dated 15th 
January, 1898, of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Postmaster 
General to inquire into Mail Steamer 
Services on the North and West Coasts 
of Scotland.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 





Sir J. Mowbray. 
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GRAND JURY OFFICERS (IRELAND). 

Return ordered, “of Officers in the 
service of the Grand Jury in each County 
in Ireland, in the following form :— 





County 
1. Name of Officer ; 
9, Position ; 

3. Date of appointment ; 


c— 


. Authority or statute under which 
appointed ; 


« 
LS 


. Actual present emoluments, and 
how paid ; 


—s 
7 


3. Nature of  appointment—z.e., 
whether permanent or temporary 
from assize to assize ; 

7. Whether service to the Grand 

Jury has been continuous ; 


8. Whether he discharges the duties 
of his office personally or by 
deputy ; 


. Whether he holds any _ other 
county office or office under the 
Executive Government ; 

10. If so, state name of office and the 
emoluments attaching to such office ; 

I certify the above Return to 


be correct. 


Sienature — » secre- 
tary to Grand Jury. 





Date — me 





—(Mr. Engle de ww. ) 


CORPORATION OF LONDON (FOREIGN 
CATTLE MARKET, DEPTFORD) BILL. 
Reported; Reports to lie upon the 

Table, and to be printed. 


THANET GAS BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 
(STAFF). 

Address for “Return, giving list of 

Executive and Administrative Staff of 

British South Africa Company in the 
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territory subject to the control of the 
Company, and at Capetown, on the 30th 
day of September, 1897, in the following 
form :— 





When appointed, 





Office, 


Name, 








—(Mr. John Ellis.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, ETC. 
That they propose that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Statute Law Revision and Con- 
solidation Bills do meet in Committee 
Room B, on Wednesday next, at Twelve 
o'clock. 


That they have referred the Statute 
Law Revision Bill to the Joint Commit- 
tee appointed by both Houses to consider 
all Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills of the present Session. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING 
STATIONS AND SUPPLY). 

That they propose that the Joint Com- 
mittee appointed to consider and report 
on Electrical Energy (Generating Stations 
and Supply) do meet. in Committee Room 
A, on Thursday next, at half-past Eleven 
o'clock. 






| 
i 
q 
q 
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HART’S DIVORCE BILL, [H.L.] 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to dissolve the marriage of 
Edith Susan Anna Vernon Hart, the wife 
of Henry Chichester Hart, with the said 
Henry Chichester Hart, and to enable her 
to marry again ; and for other purposes.” 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS) BILL. [B.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled “An Act to 
authorise the town council of the city 
and royal burgh of Aberdeen to acquire 
and the Aberdeen District Tramways 
Company to sell their undertaking; to 
empower the town council to work or 
lease the undertaking; and for other 
purposes.” 


ABERYSTWYTH GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled “An Act for 
granting further powers to the Aberyst- 
wyth Gas Company.” 


LANARKSHIRE AND DUMBARTON- 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 

And, also, a Bill, intituled “ An Act to 
authorise the Lanarkshire and Dumbar- 
tonshire Railway Company to raise fur- 
ther moneys; to enable the Caledonian 
Railway Company to subscribe for addi- 
tional shares or stock ; and for other pur- 
poses.” 


HART’S DIVORCE BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time. 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION TRAMWAYS 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


ABERYSTWYTH GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 
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LANARKSHIRE AND DUMBARTON. 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 
Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS, ETC. 

Lords Message [this day] relating to 
the time and place of meeting of the 
Joint Committee, considered :— 


Ordered, That the Committee of this 
House do meet the Lords Committee as 
proposed by their Lordships. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith—( Sir William Walrond.) 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING 
STATIONS AND SUPPLY). 

Lords Message [this day] relating to 

the time and place of meeting of the 
Joint Committee, considered :— 


Ordered, That the Committee of this 
House do meet the Lords Committee as 
proposed by their Lordships. 


Message to the Lords to acquaint them 
therewith—_(Sir William Walrond.) 


RESERVE FORCES BILL. 


Bill to amend the Law relating to the 
Reserve Forces and Militia, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Brodrick and Mr. 
Powell-Williams. 


RESERVE FORCES BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to the 
Reserve Forces and Militia,” presented 
accordingly, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 146.] 
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QUESTIONS. 


SWINE FEVER REGULATIONS AT 
ELLESMERE. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture 
whether he has received a Resolution 
unanimously passed at a meeting of land- 
owners and farmers at Ellesmere. repre- 
senting to the Board the inconvenience 
and loss caused by the present regula- 
tions in respect to the removal of swine 
in that neighbourhood, especially in the 
case of smaller farmers and freehoilders ; 
and whether he will consider the expe- 
diency of affording some relief by con- 
fining the area of restriction to a radius 
of one mile from the infected place, or 
otherwise ! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): Yes, Sir. I have 
received the Resolution to which my hon. 
Friend refers, but, inasmuch as outbreaks 
of swine fever continue from time to time 
to occur in the district around Elles- 
mere, I regret that it is not possible for 
me to give the relief asked for. If local 
authorities and the owners of stock would 
co-operate with us by accepting and en- 
forcing to the fullest possible extent the 
regulations which we feel it incumbent 
upon us to make if swine fever is to be 
stamped out in the same way as other 
diseases have been, I cannot but believe 
that success would be soon attained, and 
I would earnestly appeal for such co- 
operation to those interested in the 
matter. 


NOTTINGHAM POSTMEN’S MEMORIAL. 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Notts, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Memorial of J. T. Carrington 
and T. Saunders, forwarded by the Post- 
master of Nottingham on or before 14th 
October, 1897, was duly received; can 
he now explain why no reply to the 
Memorial has been forwarded ; and can a 
reply now be sent? 
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‘THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY To rus 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The original Memorial from these 
postmen seems, unfortunately, to have 
been lost, but a copy of it has now been 
obtained from the Postmaster of Notting- 
ham. The memorialists:complain that 
they were taken off some sorting duties 
to which 7s. allowances were attached, 
and placed on stamping duties for which 
only 4s. allowances were granted. But. 
the Postmaster General has ascertained 
that this was done because the men were 
found incompetent for the sorting work. 
In these circumstances, he does not con- 
sider that the men have any ground for 
complaint, and they will be so informed- 


BURNLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 


Mr. YOXALL: I beg to ask the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council on 
Education (1) if he is aware that on the 
2nd instant the Burnley School Board 
asked that the approval of the Science 
and Art Department to the proposed 
Secondary Education Committee for 
Burnley should be withheld ; (2) whether, 
nevertheless, that approval was given ou 
the 10th instant ; and (3) whether this 
action is in consonance with the Depart- 
ment’s circular letter No. 370, and his 
own statement in the House in May, 
1897, that in districts where no volun- 
tary combination is made, and where 
rival authorities are in operation, the 
proposals of the Departmental Committee 
for preventing overlapping cannot be 
carried into effect without legislation? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge University) = 
The answer to all three Questions is in. 
the affirmative. 

Mr. YOXALL: I beg to ask the Vice— 
President of the Committee of Council om 
Education whether he is aware that the 
constitution of the secondary education 
authority for Burnley consists of eight 
governors of the grammar school, only 
three representatives of the school 


board, and no representation of teachers ; 
and whether he will secure that 2 more 
even distribution of the representation 
shall be made? 
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Sir J. GORST: With regard to Ques- 
tion 6, the committee organised at Burn- 
ley contains two, not eight, representa- 
tives of the grammar school. It contains 
no representative of teachers. The Com- 
mittee of Council have no power to alter 
the committee. 


THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Notts, Rushcliffe) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the elaborate pro- 
visions in the form of a regulation, men- 
tioned in paragraph 26 of the enclosure 
in his dispatch to Sir A. Milner of 13th 
January, 1898, respecting the adminis- 
tration of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, have now received his approval, 
and can be laid before the House! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): I have already stated 
in reply to a Question by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Chesterfield Division of Derby- 
shire, that the correspondence is not yet 
complete, and that, when it is so, papers 
will be laid on the Table. 


Mr. JOHN ELLIS: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give us any idea when this 
particular matter will be complete? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: I am afraid it is impos- 
sible; it is now with the High Commis- 
sioner, and I do not know when [I shali 
receive his Report. 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ERNEST FLOWER (Bradford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been called to 
the suggestion of Mr. Nathaniel Louis 
Cohen as to the advisability of publishing 
further particulars of the average attend- 
ance of scholars in public elementary 
schools ; and whether he will include in 
the next Departmental Report a list of 
schools varying 5 per cent. above and 5 
per cent. below the national average of 
attendance ? 








Sm J. GORST: The Department are 
at present preparing tables which will 
contain information bearing on the sub- 
ject referred to in the Question. Per. 
haps the hon. Member will kindly wait 
till these tables are published before 
moving further in the matter. 


ISLANDS OF ST. PAUL AND 
AMSTERDAM. 

Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam 
are of value for telegraphic communica- 
tion between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia ; whether they were formerly 
included in the dependencies of the 
British Colony of the Mauritius; and 
whether they are now recognised by Her 
Majesty’s Government to have passed to 
France in 1892; and, if so, how? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
COLONIES: I am not aware that it has 
ever been proposed that these islands 
should be made use of for the purpose of 
telegraphic communication, They were 
formerly supposed to be dependencies of 
Mauritius. In 1843 the French took pos- 
session of them, and again in 1892 the 
French flag was formally hoisted in them, 
and they are now recognised as belong- 
ing to France. 


LIMERICK MAIL DELAYS. 

Mr. F. A. O’KEEFFE (Limerick): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if his attention has been directed to the 
frequent causes of complaint by the 
people of the city of Limerick and sur- 
rounding counties on account of the late 
arrival of the mails, owing to the non- 
providing of a special train at the Lime 
rick Junction for that city whenever the 
train from Dublin is late ; will he explain 
why the postal authorities have refused 
the small subsidy of £3 to the rail- 
way company to run a special train to 
Limerick when such delay occurs; and 
whether, seeing that when the mail 
misses connection at the Limerick Junc- 
tion a delay of nearly four hours 1s 
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caused in the delivery of letters in Limer- 
ick, he will take final steps to have this 
grievance obviated in future? 


Mr. HANBURY: A Question practi- 
cally identical with that of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s was asked by the hon. Member for 
East Clare on Monday last, and 1 must 
refer the hon. Member to the detailed 
answer which I then gave. I shall be 
happy to show him a copy of it. 


RE-ENGAGEMENTS OF RESERVISTS. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, of the Re- 
servists offering themselves for re-engage- 
ment, a large number have been rejected 
as unfit for service with the Colours; 
whether the proportion of rejections has 
been in some districts as high as 25 per 
cent., and in one case over 40 per cent., 
of the number of men offering them- 
selves; and whether the War Office has 
in any case sanctioned the retention in 
the Reserve of soldiers who have been 
rejected as medically unfit ; and, if so, 
on what grounds the country is to pay 
6d. a day to men who have been certified 
as unfit to render the service for which 
the money is paid? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. St. Jonn Bropricr, 
Surrey, Guildford): A return up to the 
31st March, showing the particulars re- 
quired in the Question, has been called 
for from the several districts. When the 
information has been received the Secre- 
tary of State will consider what action 
should be taken. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN 
THE RESERVE. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether non-commissioned officers 
in the Reserve offering themselves for 
re-engagement will be accepted, and, if 
so, whether they will hold their former 
rank in the regiments to which they are 
posted? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: Some sergeants have 
returned and will be gradually absorbed 
in the Establishment of that rank. An 
unlimited number cannot be accepted: 
the interference with the promotions of 
those who have continued to serve would 
be unfair. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Arising out 
of the previous answer may I ask whether 
the returns will be made public in the 
House—will hon. Members have an 
opportunity of seeing them? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Well, Sir, I did 
not propose to make them public, but I 
shall be ready to answer Questions upon 
them at any time. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE AND THE 
* HALF-STRIPE.” 

Captain G. R. BETHELL (Yorks, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Admiralty why the privilege of 
wearing the “half-stripe” has recently 
been taken from lieutenants of the Royal 
Naval Reserve ; and whether, as officers 
of the Royal Naval Reserve rank with, 
but after, corresponding ranks in the 
Royal Navy, he will consider the possi- 
bility of restoring this privilege, the loss 
of which is much felt by the lieutenants 
of the Royal Naval Reserve? 


THe SECRETARY to tne _ AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarrney, 
Antrim, 8.): My hon. and gallant Friend 
is in error in supposing that the privilege 
of wearing the “ half-stripe” on the uni- 
form has been taken away from lieu- 
tenants of the Royal Naval Reserve, for 
the right to wear it has never been given 
to those officers. The reason why the 
“half-stripe” cannot be allowed to them 
is that it is not given to all lieutenants on 
the Active List of the Navy, but only to 
those of eight years’ seniority, and as 
lieutenants, R.N.R., rank with, but after, 
all lieutenants on the Active List, the 
“half-stripe” would be out of place if 
granted to officers of the Reserve. 


Captain BETHELL: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the “half-stripe” 
is only worn by lieutenants of over eight 
years’ standing; and is it not the fact 
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that under the Queen’s Reguiations these 
gentlemen are eligible? 


Mr. MACARTNEY : I am not aware of 
that. 


THE DUM-DUM BULLET. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India who 
is responsible for the issue of Dum- 
dum bullets to the troops in India; and 
whether the India Office has any informa- 
tion as to the effect of these bullets on 
men or animals? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitrox, Middlesex, 
Ealing): These bullets were issued by 
order of the Government of India. No 
further sanction for their issue was 
necessary, nor was any such sanction 
either asked for or given; but Her 
Majesty’s Government were fully in- 
formed as to the proceedings of the 
Government of India, and saw no reason 
for questioning their propriety. On the 
Ist of March I gave the hon. Member 
the substance of such information as I 
had as to the effect of the bullets, and 
added that I had asked the Government 
of India for reports on the subject. 
Those reports have not yet reached me, 
and are not likely to do so for some time 
to come. 


Mr. DILLON: I _ beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
on what grounds he holds that the use of 
Dum-dum bullets is not contrary to the 
declaration of St. Petersburg? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Because the Dum- 
dum bullet is “neither explosive nor 
charged with a fulminating or inflam- 
mable substance.” These are the words 
of the Convention. I may repeat, what 
has already been stated to the House, that 
the Dum-dum bullet does not, as a rule, 
inflict nearly so severe a wound as was 
inflicted by the Snider bullet. 


Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office whether 
Dum-duim bullets have been served out 
to any troops directly under the control 
of the War Office ; and who is responsible 
for the supply of these bullets to troops 
serving in West Africa? 

Captain Bethell, 


{ COMMONS} 








Development Company. 


Mr. BRODRICK The Dum-dum 
bullet has not been issued to any troops 
directly under the control of the War 
Office. With regard to West Africa, I 
must refer the hon. Member to my reply 
to him of the 15th inst. 
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LORD JUSTICE FRY’S COMMISSION. 

Sir H. H. HOWORTH (Salford, S.): ¥ 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government intend to give effect, by 
legislation or otherwise, to any and which 
of the recommendations of the Commis 
sion presided over by Lord Justice Fry ; 
and, if so, whether they propose in the 
meantime to modify or change, or put in 
abeyance, the action of the Deputy Com- 
missioners ? 


Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central): The Report will require care 
ful consideration by the Government and 
the Irish Land Commission before a con- 
clusion is arrived at. In the meantime 
I would remind my hon. Friend that the 
appendices containing the evidence have 
not yet been published. 


SHANNON DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 
Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Roscommon, I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
under what conditions has a Government 
Grant of £9,500 been made to the Shan- 
non Development Company; has this 
company carried out the conditions on 
which Government and the counties 
granted them £20,900 ; was part of these 
conditions that they should provide a 
daily passenger service between Killaloe 
and Dromod, and a cross service between 
Scarifi. and Dromineer, and how far have 
they dene so; is he aware that this com- 
pany only put four small and unsuitable 
steamers of sixty feet long on the river ; 
on what grounds has the Board of Works 
issued a certificate that this company has 
carried out its conditions with the 
Government, which certificate has com- 
pelled the counties to pay their portion 
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of the grant greatly against their inclina- 
tion ; and will the Government order the 
withdrawal of the certificate ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The con- 
ditions on which the Government Grant 
has been made to the company are con- 
tained in the agreement between the 
company and the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Works. A copy of the agreement and 
of the several Grand Jury Presentments 
will be laid on the Table of the House. 
The Beard of Werks have certified that 
the company has carried out its contract 
with the Government. It rests with the 
county authorities to say if the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Presentments have 
been carried out. The service between 
Killaloe and Dromod was: divided, with 
the consent of the parties, as provided 
by one of the clauses in the agreement, 
into two sections, with Athlone as a 
eentre, it having been found that the 
through service between the extreme 
points could not be worked with safety 
or convenience. The company has also 
provided special services, including cross 
services on Lough Derg, so far as the 
Commissioners of Public Works have con- 
sidered necessary. The two steamers 
generally used between Killaloe and Ath- 
lcne are as large as could pass through 
the locks between Limerick and Killaloe. 
The smaller boat used between Athlone 
and Dromod is suitable for the work, and 
the fourth steamer is a launch used for 
local purposes on Lough Derg. The 
Board of Works have issued their certifi- 
cate, because that Department is satisfied 
the company has carried out its con- 
ditions with the Government. 


BELFAST DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Roscommon, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Belfast District Lunatic Asylum 
is dangerously overcrowded, and that a 
new asylum for this district is already built 
und ready for occupation by patients, but 
cannot be utilised owing to the officers 
and staff not yet having been appointed 
by tae Lord Lieutenant; also that 300 
patients are under care and treatment in 
the new asylum at Portrane, of the Dub- 
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lin district, without a superintendent 
medical officer in charge; and whether 
the necessary steps will be immediately 
taken to secure a satisfactory arrange- 
ment in the districts mentioned! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Belfast 
District Asylum is seriously overcrowded. 
The new asylum at Antrim is not yet 
ready for occupation, though it is ap- 
proaching completion. The determina- 
tion of the officers and staff of the new 
asylum is at present under consideration, 
so that there may be no delay in the 
transfer of the patients when the asylum 
is completed. It is the fact, as stated, 
that there are 300 patients under care 
and treatment in the buildings erected 
at Portrane. The patients are under the 
charge of the resident assistant medical 
officer. There is a legal difficulty in the 
way of appointing a resident medical 
superintendent for the new asylum at 
Portrane. 


NAVY BOILERS. 

Captain BETHELL: On behalf of the 
noble Lord the Member for York I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he can inform the House what 
type of boiler is being placed by the 
French in their largest cruiser building, 
the Jean d’Arc, which report says is 
to have an i.h.p. of 28,000 as compared 
with 25,000 i.h.p. of H.M.S. Powerful ; 
and. whether the Belleville boiler, which 
is a French type, is still being adopted 
by the French Admiralty in their fast 
cruisers / 


Mr. MACARTNEY: It is not con- 
sidered desirable to give any detailed 
information in this Heuse as to foreign 
designs, but the noble Lord will find some 
information on the subject in the report 
of the Commission on the French naval 
budget for the year 1898, and in the 
speech of the French Minister of Marine 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the 2nd 
February. 


MURDER OF RELIEF AGENT AT SATRT. 

Mr. FRANCIS 8. STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
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Her Majesty’s Government are aware that 
Yussuf Yunan, two days before his assas- 
Sination at Sairt, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Andrus, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, relating in detail the threats of 
the Governor and Procureur Général of 
the district, who each demanded an ad- 
vance of money from the Relief Funds 
in charge of the deceased ; and. whether 
Mr. Stavrides, legal adviser to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, has com- 
municated to the Sublime Porte a copy 
of that letter, together with copies of 
the Reports by Mr. Andrus and Vice- 
Consul Crowe, in support of the state- 
ments made by eye-witnesses to the effect 
that the six men arrested for complicity 
were hired assassins, paid for their ser- 
vices by the Governor and Procureur 
Général of Sairt? 


Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
No such letter as that described in the 
first paragraph has been communicated 
to Her Majesty’s Government. Indeed, 
in a long memorandum in our possession 
by Doctor Andrus, written directly after 
the murder, which it described, there 
is no mention either of the threats or 
of the suspected complicity of the two 
officials mentioned. Mr. Stavrides has 
been watching the case on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Embassy, but we do not 
know what documents, if any, he may 
have communicated to the Porte. Neither 
the report by Mr. Andrus nor that by 
Vice-Consul Crowe, both of which we 
possess, contains anything about the 
assassins having been hired by the above- 
named officials. 


Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
name an approximate date when further 
correspondence relating to this murder 
will be laid before the House? 


Mr. CURZON: I cannot answer that 
without notice. The whole of the 
papers are being collected, and will, of 
course, be laid. As to the date I will 
make further inquiry. 

Mr. Stevenson. 
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POSTAL FACILITIES IN COUNTY 
CLARE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I bez 
to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether, in order to increase 
the convenience of the inhabitants of the 
district, the Post Office authorities wil} 
establish an office between Ballyvaughan 
and Lisdocnvarna, in county Clare! 


Mr. HANBURY: Inquiry was made 
last year on the question of establishing 
a post office at Ballyconnoe, the place, 
between Ballyvaughan and Lisdoonvarna 
in county Clare, to which the hon. Mem- 
ber is understood to refer; but it was 
found that an office was not warranted. 
A delivery of letters to Ballyconnoe on- 
three days a week was, however, estab- 
lished. 


Knapp. 


LUBRICATING OIL FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty who are the contractors who 
supply lubricating oil to the Navy; and 
what price is paid for it? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Lubricating oil 
for the Navy is supplied by limited 
tender from selected exporting firms, and 
is accepted upon approved samples, and 
at the most favourable price. I am not 
prepared to give the names of the con- 
tractors or the prices paid. 


RASHY KNAPP. 

Mr. CROMBIE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the beacon locally 
known as Rashy Knapp, between Scurvy- 
ness lighthouse and Usan village, which 
has long been used as a landmark by 
the fishermen, both in guiding them 
through the channel of the Montrose 
River and avoiding the dangerous Craig 
Rock, has recently been removed ; and 
whether he will see to its being replaced! 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrcuiz, Croydon): 
I have communicated with the Montrose 
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Harbour Trustees, and am informed that 
the beacon known as Rashy Knapp stood 
in the middle of a field, and was removed 
on account of its interfering with agricul- 
tural operations by the proprietors, who 
were not aware that they would thereby 
cause any inconvenience to navigation. 
Neither the Board of Trade nor the 
Harbour Trustees have any power to 
compel the re-erection of the beacon on 
private property, but I trust there will 
be no unnecessary difficulty in making 
arrangements for the placing of a suitable 
mark at or near the former site. 


BELFAST FOOTPATHS. 


Mr. D. KILBRIDE (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
lord Lieutenant of [Ireland, with 
reference to the extended area of the 
Belfast City boundary, whether he is 
aware that the principal city official, in 
giving evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Belfast Corporation Bill of 
1896, testified that the Corporation would 
not require the footpaths in the extended 
area to be flagged ; whether he is aware 
that, notwithstanding this reprvsentation, 
the Belfast Corporation have instructed 
their City Surveyor to insist upon the 
flagzing of the footpaths in the outside 
area in the same manner as the foot- 
paths within the old city boundary; and 
whether, considering that two Belfast 
City Bills are at present before Parlia- 
ment, he will make inquiry into the 
matter for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the House? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Bel- 
fast City Surveyor (not the principal 
city official, who is the Town Clerk), in 
giving his evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee with respect to the then existing 
streets and roads in the added area, 
which were not repairable by the Grand 
Juries, stated that he did not think the 
Corporation would require flagging to be 
done in the outside area. The Town 
Clerk of Belfast states that the Corpora- 
tion have not, nor are they, requiring the 
flagging to be done in those cases. He 
adds that paragraphs 2 and 3 of Section 
11 were introduced into the Belfast Act 
of 1896 to carry out this understanding. 
It appears from the Town Clerk’s Report 
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that new streets have been laid out in 
the added area since the passing of the 
Act, and in such cases the Corporation 
have required the footways to be flagged 
before they would adopt them. They 
are fully justified, he states, in doing so, 
and all the owners of property adjoining, 
with one solitary exception, have wil- 
lingly agreed to this requirement. The 
only Bill the Corporation have at present 
before Parliament is, I understand, the 
Belfast Corporation (Hospitals) Bill. 


SCANLAN ESTATE. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. if he is aware that a 
request was ordered to be issued to the 
Land Commission on the 9th November 
last for the sale of the Scanlan Estate, 
in the Scarriff Union, under Section 
40 of the Land Act of 1896; and 
that Mr. Justice Ross, on 11th March, 
warned solicitors having carriage of sale 
that he would deprive them of their costs 
if they did not forward the request ; 
whether he can state if it has been yet 
forwarded ; whether he is aware that the 
relieving officer of the Scarriff Union has 
been notice for the eviction of one of 
the tenants on this estate for one year’s 
rent; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, the forces of the Crown will be 
given for the purpose? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The re- 
quest for an inspection of this estate has. 
not yet, I am informed, been issued, as 
the resettlement of the rental is not 
complete. I have no knowledge of the 
statement as to costs alleged to have 
been made by Mr. Justice Ross, though 
I believe that he intimated that solicitors 
should proceed with due diligence in all 
sales entrusted to them. I have called 
for a Report as to the third paragraph, 
but have not yet received it. The hon. 
Member must, of course, be aware that 
the executive cannot interpose -any ob- 
stacle to the execution of the decrees of 
a competent Court. 
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ARMY ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: I bez 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether he will give in- 
formation with rezard to the Army Ord- 
nance factories in the form of the Return 
standing on the Paper? 

Tre FINANCIAL SECRETARY to riz 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Poweii-Wittiaus, 
Birmingham, 8.): There wiil be no diffi- 
culty in giving the Return for 1897-8 
after the accounts of the year have be:n 
closed—s2y, towards the end of May. As 
regards, however, the Return asked for 
for the year 1876-7, there is great difli- 
culty. Some of the sub-accounts, from 
which details would have to be taken, 
having long ceased to be of any use, have 
been destroyed. The Departments were 
then separate. Their accounts were not 
all on the same plan, and none were on 
the lines now adopted. To make an 
effective comparison between the two 
years would therefore be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. Inquiries, how- 
ever, are being made to ascertain whether 
any satisfactory return to meet the hon. 
Member’s object can be prepared. If the 
hon. Member will confer with me, I shall 
be glad to meet his wishes, if possible. 


ST. OLAVE’S UNION. 


Sir T. G. FARDELL (Paddington, 
S.): I bee to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 


called to an inquiry 
. Henry Lockwood, an inspee- 
Board, on the Ist instant, 
application from the 
Guardians Olave’s Union to the 
Loval Government Board to promote a 
Provisional Order in Parliament to ex- 
tend the borrowing powers of the guar- 
dians from one-fourth (£212,070) to one- 
half of the annual rateable value of the 
Union (namely, £424,140); and, if so, 
whether, seeing that such power, if 


attention has been 
heid by Mr 
tor of th 
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granted, would mean an increase in the 
rates of 5d. in the pound for the next 30 
vears, he will consider the advisability of 
refusing to sancticn the promotion of 


Trovisional Order? 


this 
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Tua PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
Lin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I am aware 
of the Inquiry referred to. If the Pro- 
visional Order were issued by the Local 
Government Board it would not confer on 
the Board of Guardians any borrowing 
powers which could be exercised without 
the sanction of the Board, and, before 
giving sanction to any loan, the Board 
would very carefully consider all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 


THE FAR EAST. 

Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (1) whether it is 
the case, as has been stated, that the 
Viceroys of Nanking and Hupei and the 
Governor of Hunan have agreed to direct 
the affairs of the Yang-tze Valley from 
Nanking, irrespective of the Emperor's 
orders, and not to allow the Emperor any 
voice in the affairs of the government of 
the central and western provinces; (2) 
whether Russia has been giving assist- 
ance to the Korean Government in the 
form of the Palace guard, army in- 
structors, and financial adviser; and (3) 
whether she has now withdrawn such 
assistance ? 


Mr. CURZON: We have had no con- 
firmation of the report mentioned in the 
first paragraph ; and in a telegram dated 
22nd March Sir Claude MacDonald in- 
formed us that nothing was known at 
Peking of the imminence of extensive 
rebellion as reported from Shanghai. The 
answer to the second and third questions 
is in the aftirmative. 


IRISH COUNTY SURVEYORS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
county. surveyors are an Imperial or 
Governmental appointment, although 
paid out of the local rates; whether the 
Grand Juries have neither the power of 
appointing nor dismissing them; can he 
define what their position will be under 
the Local Government Bill; and, if they 
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are still an Imperial appointment, will 
the local authorities be called on to 
pay their salaries as were the Grand 
Juries? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: County 
Surveyors are at present appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant, subject to the 
approval of the Grand Jury. The 
persons appointed must have been pre- 
viously examined at an open competitive 
examination. The salaries of these 
County Officers are paid out of local 
rates. They may be suspended or dis- 
missed by the Grand Jurv, with the 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant. Under 
the Local Government Bill the County 
Councils will have the power of appoint- 
ing or removing County Surveyors with 
the concurrence of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and they are to have such 
qualifications as may be prescribed by 
that Board. They will continue, as here- 
tcefore, to be remunerated out of local 
rates. 


ARDAGH CATHEDRAL, COUNTY 
LONGFORD. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether any 
consultation has yet taken piace between 
the Board of Works and the Consulta- 
tive Committee nominated by the Royal 
Irish Academy and the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries as to the means to be taken 
to preserve the ruins of the ancient 
cathedral of St. Mel, at Ardagh, county 
Longford; whether a sealed order has 
beer issued by the Local Government 
Board closing the graveyard in which 
the ruins stand; and wili there be any 
effort made to ensure attention to this 
matter now that the tine weather is 
approaching, when work could be more 
easily undertaken ? 


Mr. HANBURY: No meeting of the 
Ancient Monuments Committee has 
taken place since the date of my reply 
to a previous question on the subject a 
month ago, but it is expected that they 
will meet on the 4th proximo. The 
Local Government Board have postponed 
the question of closing the graveyard 
until September next. As previously 


stated, the ruins have not yet been 
vested by the Church Representative 


Body in the Board of Works, and, as the 
Board believe that there is little, if 
anything, of architectural merit.in the 
ruins, and that they are not being injured 
by the delay, they have not taken any 
action in the matter. 


POSTAL COMPLAINT FROM 
BELTURBET, 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether he 
is aware that Mr. James McGowan, 
Medical Hall, Balturbet, complains that 
his letters are being opened in transit 
through the Post Office; and, will he 
cause inquiry to be made into the 
matter f 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has received complaints from 
Mr. James McGowan, Medical Hall, 
Belturbet, that his letters are being 
opened in transit through the post; but 
there is absolutely no foundation for 
these allegations. 


ANNUITIES UNDER THE LAND 
PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACTS. 

Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many writs 
and civil bills for the recovery of instal- 
ments of annuities payable under the 
Land Purchase (Ireland) Acts have been 
issued since Ist March, 1896, at the suit 
of the Irish Land Commission; and 
whether the Land Commission can show 
more consideration by giving purchasers 
who are in difficulties at least until the 
gale day next after an instalment has 
become due for the payment of it? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Com- 
missioners are unable to state without 
communicating with their local agents 
throughout Ireland the number of writs 
and civil bills that have been issued in 
the period mentioned for the recovery of 
instalments of tenant purchasers’ annul- 
ties. The Commissioners state, however, 
that in all cases in which it may have 
been found necessary to commence pro- 
ceedings the arrears were paid with very 
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few exceptions. It is the duty of the 
Land Commission to recover instalments 
of purchase annuities as they accrue, 
and the suggestion that a hanging gale 
should be allowed is not one that could 
be acceded to. 


DECISIONS OF LAND SUB-COMMISSION. 

Mr. SHEE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether the decisions in the cases 
heard by the Land Sub-Commission, 
which last set in Dungarvan, county 
Waterford, have yet been given; if not, 
what is the cause of the delay, and when 
are they likely to be announced? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed by the Chairman of the Sub- 
Commission, which last sat at Dun- 
garvan, that decisions were announced in 
all the cases then heard, on the 22nd 
February last, with the exception of four 
cases on the estate of the Marquis of 
Waterford, in which the decisions will 
be given on Monday next. 


IRISH POOR LAW UNION AREAS. 

Mr. SHEE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether there are 13 Poor Law 
Unions in Ireland, each of which includes 
within its area portions of three counties ; 
(2) whether the said Poor Law Unions 
extend into 23 counties ; and (3) whether 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bull, if 
enacted in its present form, will entail 
alterations of the boundaries either of 
these Poor Law Unions or of the counties 
in which they are situated! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are as stated in the first and second para- 
graphs of the Question. The reply to 
the third paragraph is in the affirmative. 


i 


WOOL SORTING RULES. 

Mr. FORTESCUE FLANNERY (York- 
shire, W.R., Shipley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if the special rules for wool sort- 
ing are now in operation; and, if not, 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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when they may be expected to be put 
into operation; and. whether, if they 
have been put into operation, they have 
been served on all employers known to 
be manipulating the dangerous classes of 
wools enumerated in the rules? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. Rp- 
LEY, Lancashire, Blackpool): The special 
rules have been served on all employers 
known to be engaged in the sorting of 
dangerous classes of wools; and in all 
save four cases, where the employers 
have still the right to object, they have 
actually come into force. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES IN 
AND GERMANY. 
Sr GEORGE 8S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether in the negotiations for 
the new Treaties of Commerce with Ger- 
many and Belgium due consideration is 
being given to securing most favoured 
nation treatment for goods the produce 
of the United Kingdom; and. whether 
similar treatment can be secured for 
goods the produce of any British Colony 
which may desire to secure this trade 
advantage? 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir. The object of 
Her Majesty’s Government is to endea- 
vour in the new Treaties with Germany 
and Belgium to secure the continuation 
of most favoured nation treatment for 
British goods; and to obtain for the 
British Colonies faculty of accession to 
the treaties when concluded. 


BELGIUM 


COLOURS FOR PLEASURE YACHTS. 
Sm G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 


whether he can state the chief reasons for 
the enactment in the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894 (Clause 73), that pleasure 
yachts are permitted, by special warrant 
from the Admiralty, to fiy other national 
colours than those permitted for the 
mercantile marine? 
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153 Petroleum 
Mr. MACARTNEY: I presume that 


Parliament saw no reason for abolishing 
a privilege that has long existed, 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL: May I ask 
whether the Admiralty can state the rea- 
sons for permitting this flag flying? 

Mr. MACARTNEY: The Admiralty 
have no control over the legislation of 
this House. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Upon what grounds did the 


Admiralty issne their warrant for this 
permissive section? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: That is a different 
Question, of which I should have notice. 


SEDITION LAWS IN INDIA. 


Se WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
las been drawn to the petition of the 
Calcutta Bar against the new legislation 
regarding sedition, and the contention 
therein contained that any native Indian 
subject of Her Majesty who petitions Par- 
liament against alleged oppression, and 
thereby excites any feeling of enmity 
against the Government of India, will 
now be liable to transportation for life ; 
and whether, looking to the provisions of 
Section 22 of the Indian Councils Act of 
1861, he will take care that the privi- 
leges of Parliament are not infringed? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: I have seen a letter purporting 
to be written on behalf of the Calcutta 
Bar, and containing the contention to 
which the hon. Baronet refers, and which, 
on the face of it, is absurd. I see no 
necessity for any special precautions to 
protect the privileges of Parliament. 


Sm W. WEDDERBURN: Has the 
noble Lord any reason to doubt that 
the petition came from the Calcutta Bar? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I have no reason to doubt that, 
Sir. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
he proposes to bring under the review of 
Parliament the effect upon the liberty 
of the Press of the recent Acts passed by 
the Government of India dealing with the 
law of sedition? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I intend, as I have more than 
once stated, to lay the Acts on the Table 
of the House as soon as I have consi- 
dered them, but I do not propose to take 
any other steps in connection with them. 


EAST LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. H. S. SAMUEL (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board if 
he is aware that there has lately been a 
partial water famine in the East London 
district; and, if so, what steps Her 
Majesty’s Government intend taking in 
the matter? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD : I am not 
aware of any recent water famine in the 
East London district, but in consequence 
of the Question of the hon. Member I 
have inquired of the company, and they 
state in reply that the assumption of a 
partial water famine is without founda- 
tion, that no complaints have been re- 
ceived by them, that their storage reser- 
voirs are all full, and that the supply to 
the consumers has been continuous. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): Will the right hon. Gentle- 
man also make local inquiry among the 
people who use the water supply? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: We have re- 
ceived no complaints from anyone. I do 
not know whom to apply to. 


Mr. H. S. SAMUEL: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the state- 
ment has appeared in the East London 
Press? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am not 
aware of it; neither have I seen it. 


PETROLEUM COMMITTEE. 

Sir J. J. JENKINS (Carmarthen 
District): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he can 
state about what time the Report of the 
Petroleum Committee now sitting will be 
issued? 


Antarctic 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: My right hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the Committee 
informs me that they hope to report in 
the course of the present Session. I 
understand that they have not yet 
finished taking evidence. 
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DUBLIN POLICE MEDICAL OFFICER. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, now 
that the doctor to the Dubiin Metro- 
politan Police has resigned, the wishes 
of the Kingstown force can be met by 
the appointment of a local medical officer 
to the police? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Dr. Ned- 
ley’s retirement will take effect on the 
Ist May. In the meantime the whole 
question of the arrangements for medical 
attendance on the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, consequent on Dr. Nedley’s re- 
tirement, will be considered, including 
the representations made by the Kings- 
town force. 


NEW INDIAN CURRENCY PROPOSALS. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
if he will explain the nature of the new 
Indian currency proposals which the 
Viceregal Government has submitted for 
his consideration ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: It would be inconvenient to at- 
tempt to explain the nature of the cur- 
rency proposals which have just been re- 
ceived from India within the limits of a 
Parliamentary answer; but I may state 
that they will form the subject of an 
inquiry, which will be instituted forth- 
with, and that the dispatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, in which these proposals 
are contained, will be published. No 
action will be taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government upon these proposals until 
the inquiry in connection with them is 
concluded. 


Mr. MACLEAN: Will the Report be 
submitted to Parliament before action is 
taken? 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: That will depend on the time at 
which the inquiry is completed. My de- 
sire is, as far as possible, to consult all 
who are interested. 


MUZZLING ORDER. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether the dogs. 
owned by the landlord of a public house 
or of an hotel have to be muzzled in the 
house during the whole time that the 
house is open to customers ; and, if so, 
whether he can see his way to relax this 
part of the muzzling order? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: The reply to the in- 
quiry of the hon. Member depends upon 
whether a public-house or an hotel is to 
be regarded as a public place, and this 
is a legal question which I have nu 
authority to decide. It is, however, very 
desirable if rabies is to be eradicated, 
that dogs should be muzzled whenever 
they are likely to come into contact with 
other dogs, which would usually be the 
case on premises such as those to which 
the hon. Member refers. 


Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
Did the Board consider the questiom 
whether an hotel was a pub’ic place before 
it issued the Order? 


THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: It is not the duty of 
the Board to consider anything of the 
kind. The enforcement of the law rests 
with the local authority and the police. 

Mr. McKENNA: But you considered 
the nature cf the Order? 

Mr. BAYLEY: Would a prosecution 
against the owner of an unmuzzled dog 
in a public house be a legal prosecution 
or not! 

Tue PRESIDENT or tag BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I cannot undertake to 
answer legal conundrums of that kind. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether the Admiralty is disposed 
to co-operate with the Colonies and the 
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scientific societies in the proposed re- 
sumption of Antarctic exploration ; and, 
if so, to what extent? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI.- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHamBERLALN, Wor- 
cestershire, E.): The Admiralty have 
been in communication with the Royal 
Society with reference to Antarctic ex- 
ploration. The Board has been unable 
to promise co-operation either by the 
loan of ships or of officers, as officers can- 
not be spared at present for expeditions 
which may keep them away from their 
ordinary duties for long periods of time ; 
but they have informed the society that 
if they can render any assistance by the 
loan of instruments, or by any informa- 
tion which their experience enables them 
to give, they will be very glad to do so. 





| 

LOCAL REGISTRATION OF TITLE ACT, | 
1891. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the | 


of Ireland whether his attention has | 





= 


of the Local Registration of Title Act, | 
1891; whether he is aware that in many 
cases proceedings to perfect the registra- | 
tion of title occupy a period of two years ; 

whether, in view of the multiplicity of 


: offices and officers which act as a block | 

to the sale, transfer, or other dealing in | 

land, he will cause an inquiry to be | 

3 made into the working of the Act; and 
whether he will introduce a Bill simplify- | 

q ing and expediting the procedure under | 
the Act? 

7 Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is irue | 


that the proceedings in the registration 
of tenant purchasers’ titles have in 
some cases occupied a period of two years, 
but apart from the rare exceptions which 
present inherent difficulties arising from | 
want of proof or otherwise, the chief 
cause of any such delays has been the 
apathy or neglect of the applicants them- 
selves to answer the requisitions issued 
to them by the Registrar of Titles. In 
. those cases in which the applicants 
d have replied registration has been 
effected without delay. The Act of 1891 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | 


been called to the unsatisfactory working | 






for the Navy. TSS 


contemplated a central office as well as 
local offices for each county in Ireland, 
and I have no evidence before me that 
there is a needless multiplicity of offices. 
I cannot give an undertaking to intro- 
duce legislation as suggested in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Question. 


Mr. DILLON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman hold an inquiry! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I cannot. 
undertake to do that without prelimi- 
nary inquiry. 


OAT CONTRACTS FOR THE NAVY, 


Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devonshire, South 
Molton): I beg to ask the Financial 


| Secretary to the War Office whether in 
the present tenders for forage in the 


Western District the standard weight for 
oats has been increased from 38 lbs. to 


| 40 lbs. per imperial bushel ; if so, whether 


_he is aware that large quantities of good 
British oats weigh only 38 lbs. per bushel, 
and that, in increasing the weight, neces- 
sarily large quantities of thoroughly good 
| British and Irish oats must be excluded ;. 

'and whether he will order that the 

'weight shall be lowered to the former 


‘pees of 38 lbs. per imperial bushel ? 


| Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I was not 
aware, until the Question of the hon. 
| Member appeared upon the Paper, that 
|uny change in the standard weight of 
oats laid down in War Office contracts 
| had recently been proposed, except in 
| Ireland, where the standard has been 
raised to 40 lbs. at the suggestion of 
Irish growers, who, apparently, consi- 
'dered that standard would promote the 
| Supply of the home-grown article. No 
| change will be made in the English stan- 
| dard until its effect on English producers: 
has been considered, and I shall be glad 
| to avail myself of any information on the 
matter which the hon. Member may be 


willing to afford. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON, (Belfast, S.) = 


Will the right hon. Gentleman say what 
Irish growers requested the raising of the 
standard? 
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Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The offi- 
cers of the Board recently visited Ireland 
and saw a large number of Irish growers, 
and the opinion they expressed, I believe, 
was unanimously in favour of raising the 
weight. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Has the hon. 
Gentleman any objection to laying their 
statements before the House? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: No, Sir. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Has the standard 
been raised for British oats also; if so, 
why, and will it be lowered? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : No change 
will be made until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering it. 

Mr. LAMBERT: But the change has 
been made. 


FRENCH DEMANDS ON CHINA. 


Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can inform the House 
as to the conditions of the demands 
made by the French Government upon 


China? 


Mr. CURZON: No, Sir, I cannot; and 
may I say that this Question seems to me 
to fall into the category of (Questions 
which I asked hon. Members a few days 
ago to exercise some reserve in putting 
at the present juncture. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: May 
I point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
that this is a question of fact and not 
of policy? 


[No Reply.] 


WORKMEN’S TRAINS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. 8S. WOODS (Essex, Waltham- 
stow): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that several of the rail- 
way companies having termini in Lon- 
don are not complying with the 











Cheap Trains Act, 1883, by running 
workmen’s trains until eight o’clock in 
the morning ; that the latest train arriy- 
ing in Liverpool Street, on the Great 
Eastern Railway, is 6.47 a.m., the Great 
Northern Railway arriving in Moorgate 
Street at 6.39 am., the Midland 
Railway at 6.13 am.; whether he 
is aware that there is a_ great 
demand by the working classes for 
later trains; and whether the Board of 
Trade are in communication with the 
railway companies, with a view of secur- 
ing compliance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment ; if not, will he take the necessary 
steps to carry out the provisions of the 
Act of 18831 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am aware that several 
railway companies have no workmen’s 
trains running on their lines as late 
as eight o’clock. The Board of Trade 
have recently addressed a communication 
to these companies on the subject. _ If 
there is a demand for additional work- 
men’s trains, as distinct from cheap trains, 
I shall be glad to receive any evidence 
indicating the further trains desired 
between specific points, and I shall be 
happy to cause inquiries to be made, and, 
if necessary, use the powers conferred 
upon the Board of Trade by the Cheap 
Trains Act, 





WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER 
FACTORY, 

Mr. S. WOODS: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War if his 
attention has been called to the alleged 
grievances of the workmen employed at 
the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham 
Abbey ; whether he has read the corre 
spondence which passed between the 
workmen’s secretary and Mr. Ormsby, the 
superintendent, in October last ; whether 
he is aware that this gentleman refused 
to meet a deputation of the workmen 
affected to discuss their grievances ; 
whether he will state the reasons for such 
refusal; and whether the permanent 
officials at the factory would now be will- 
ing to meet a deputation of the men to 
discuss existing grievances? 
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Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Colonel 
Ormsby, the superintendent at the Wal- 
tham Factory, has not refused to consider 
representations as to grievances brought 
forward, in the manner prescribed by the 
regulations, by any workman considering 
himself aggrieved ; but he has declined 
to receive a deputation from an outside 
organisation called the Government 
Workers’ Federation. The factory is 
peculiarly one in which strict discipline 
and adherence to the rules is necessary 
for the safety of the men employed, and 
in the control of which interference 
cannot be permitted. 


HOURS OF DUTY FOR POSTMEN. 

Mr. WOODS: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, if he is aware 
that the Tweedmouth Committee recom- 
mended for postmen a continuous duty, 
or only two attendances; whether he is 
aware that at the present time in some 
of the small amalgamated offices clerks 
are compelled to make four and five 
attendances in one day ; whether he will 
get a Return of these offices where these 
duties exist with a view to the reduction 
of these attendances; and if he will 
state the number of hours the eight 
hours per day is supposed to cover? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is not the case 
that the Tweedmouth Committee recom- 
mended for postmen a continuous duty 
or only two attendances. The Post- 
master General is not aware of any 
specific cases where clerks at small amal- 
gamated offices are compelled to make 
four or five attendances in one day, but 
it is probable that such an arrangement 
may exist. The Tweedmouth Commit- 
tee, in recommending that the number 
of attendances should as far as possible 
be reduced, recognised that in the case of 
the smaller provincial towns, where the 
staff reside within easy reach of their 
office, the pressure of split duties is less 
severe than in London and at the larger 
provincial towns, and the extent of their 
recommendation in this matter was that 
while each split duty should be con- 
sidered on its own merits it should be 
the invariable rule that such duties 


should be so arranged that the officer 
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performing them may enjoy during each 
24 hours nine clear unbroken hours at 
his own home. This rule is being intro- 
duced wherever attention is drawn to its 
non-observance, and in these circum- 
stances it is not necessary to get the 
return suggested by the hon. Member. 


Ornaments. 


GOLDEN CELTIC ORNAMENTS, 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he has seen or 
received a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Dublin Corporation on Monday 
directing his attention to the fact that 
some time ago a body of workmen in the 
north of Ireland, when making excava- 
tions, discovered a number of golden 
Celtic ornaments of a very rare character, 
which, in the first instance, should have 
been offered to the National Museum in 
Dublin, but which, instead, were pur: 
chased at a high price for the British 
Museum; and strongly urging on the 
Government the desirability of having 
those Celtic ornaments transferred from 
the British Museum to the National 
Museum in Dublin; and whether, in the 
spirit of this resolution, he will use 
his influence to have these ornaments 
restored to the country whose national 
art they illustrate? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have seen 
the resolution referred to. I understand 
that in the absence of legislation no power 
exists to transfer these ornaments from 
the British Museum to the National 
Museum in Dublin. If I may express my 
personal view on the subject, I think it 
is to be regretted that the ornaments did 
not find their way to the National 
Museum in Dublin in the first instance. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman in this connection 
whether he will allow the Bill which I 
have introduced, giving power to trans- 
fer these 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the Question on the 
Paper. 











Port Arthur 


WEARING THE SHAMROCK. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty (1) 
whether he is aware that Edward Pilking- 
ton, A.B. seaman gunner, with first class 
conduct, and wearing one good conduct 
badge, serving on board H.M.S. Retribu- 
tion at Devonport, was sentenced to 14 
days’ cells and deprived of his good con- 
duct badge, and reduced to second class 
conduct, for not taking the shamrock 
from his cap on St. Patrick’s Day last, 
by order of the officer of the watch, but 
that this sentence has since been reduced 
to seven days’ cells and the loss of his 
good conduct badge; and (2) whether 
he will order Edward Pilkington to be at 
once released from the cells in case any 
portion of that part of the sentence 
remain unexpired, and have him also 
reinstated in his former position in the 
service ! 


Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: No informa- 
tion on the subject is in the office, but 
it is evident that, if the terms of the 
Question are correct, the man must have 
been punished for disobedience to orders 
and in accordance with the scale author- 
ised by the Naval Discipline Act. The 
answer to the second paragraph is in the 
negative. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: I could not 
catch what the hon. Gentleman said. 


Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN: If the hon. 
Member will come to me in the Lobby I 
will show him my answer. 
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TRISH LIGHTS BOARD. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if his attention has been 
called to a letter from the High Sheriff 
of Dublin to the Corporation of that City 
in reference to recent transactions of the 
Irish Lights Board; whether he has 
read the Resolution moved by Mr. Jones 
at the meeting of the Dublin Corporation 
held on Monday last ; and whether, in 
view of the general dissatisfaction which 
prevails in shipping and commercial 
circles in Ireland in regard to the present 
management of the Irish Lights Board, 
he will this Session introduce a Bill for 
the reconstruction of that body? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD op 
TRADE: I have received the newspaper 
report of the proceedings of the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin which the hon. Member 
has been good enough to send me. Any 
representations which the Corporation 
may be pleased at any time to make to 
me will receive my careful considera- 
tion. My answer to the last Question is 
in the negative. 


PORT ARTHUR AND TALIENWAN. 

Mr. YERBURGH: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Port Arthur is the 
naval base of defence of Pekin; 
whether it commands the Treaty ports of 
Cheetoo, Tientsin, Neuchwang ; whether 
it is the only port in China with a dock. 
capable of taking modern warships of 
considerable burden; and whether the 
harbour of Talienwan is as good as that 
of Port Arthur, and how far Talienwan is 
from Port Arthur and from the sea on 
the west? 


Mr. CURZON: The Questions of my 
hon. Friend appear to relate either to 
matters of fact which can be ascertained 
from other sources, or to matters of 
opinion upon which in the present cir- 
cumstances I must decline to pronounce. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I rise 
to order. I wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether a Minister is justified in this 
House in referring a Member, in 
answer to a Question, to “ other sources” ; 
and whether we have not a right to ask 
Ministers for definite replies as to matters 
of fact! 


Mr. SPEAKER: Undoubtedly. The 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly entitled 
to give such an answer. It is frequently 
done by Ministers in reply to Questions 
which merely refer to matters which can 
be ascertained from other sources. 


Si E. ASHMEAD-RARTLETT : I would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he would 
be so good as to refer us to the sources 
from which we may obtain the informs 
tion asked for in the Question! 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I do 


not know where the information is to be 
obtained. 


REMOVABILITY OF PAUPERS. 

Sin CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether it is intended, under the 
Poor Law (Scotland) Bill, to make Eng- 
lish or Irish born paupers irremovable to 
England or Ireland after two years’ resi- 
dence in Scotland, as stated in the memo- 
randum to the Bill, or after ten years’ 
residence as stated in Clause 5 of the 


Bill itself? 


*THE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
Grauam Mcrray, Buteshire): It is a 
clerical error in the Memorandum. A re- 


issue of the Bill and Memorandum will 
be in the hands of hon. Members to- 
morrow. 


CHAIN CABLES. 

Sm ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he will say when 
he proposes to introduce a Bill to ecnso- 
lidate the law as to testing chain cabies 
and dealing with the issue of bogus 
certificates / 


Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD of 
TRADE: No, Sir. I am not able to 
state the period when the Bill will be 
introduced. 


COMMISSION ON THE LAW OFFICES. 

Mr. C. E. TRITTON (Lambeth, Nor- 
wood): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether an order by the Presi- 
dents of the Divisions of the High Court 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Commission on the Law Offices, presided 
over by the present Home Secretary, 
which he stated on the 9th April, 1897, 
would shortly be issued, has been issued ; 
and, if not, what is the cause of the 
Celay? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The order referred 
to, which was intended to be issued last 
year, has not, in fact, been issued on 
account of legal difficulties which have 
since been pointed out. The Ridley 
Commission, of course, did not refer to 
the Legal Departments, nor take any 
evidence respecting them. 

Mr. TRITTON: Do I understand the 
delay is due to the legal difficulty? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, I think some 
legal difficulty has arisen as to the power 
to make such an order. 


TRISH COUNTY INFIRMARIES. 

Mr. JORDAN (Fermanagh, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, seeing there 
is no reference to county infirmaries in 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill, will 
he state his intentions in reference to the 
future position and administration’ of 
these useful institutions? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: If the Bill 
passes with reasonable speed through 
Committee, the Government will probably 
bring forward dealing with 
I am not, however, 
in a position at this stage to state what 
form our proposals, if made, will take. 


a clause 
county infirmaries. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN: I 
bee to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury when he proposes to introduce the 
Bill to amend the Agricultural Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, which had been prepared, 
and was ready for consideration, in Janu- 
ary, 1897, as stated in Her Majesty’s 
Speech? 

Tan FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I am afraid I can hold out no im- 
mediate prospect of introducing the Bill 
which the hon. Member refers to. 
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TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
ment will this Session introduce a Mea- 
sure making provision for the superan- 
nuation of teachers in public elementary 
schools ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am afraid I give 
an absolute pledge on the subject; 
but I have every hope that the Bill 
will be introduced and passed into 
law this Session. Of course, the Bill is 
one which my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has more 
to do with directly than I have. I was 
not aware that that arrangement had 
been made. 


cannot 


ILLNESS OF LORD SALISBURY. 

Mr. DILLON: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for South Donegal I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
there is any precedent for the business of 
the Foreign Office being conducted by 
enyone other than one of the principal 
Secretaries of State? 


Toa FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have not looked into the ques- 
tion of precedents; but, inasmuch as 
Foreign Secretaries have no privilege in 
respect to the ills to which all flesh is 
heir, I have no doubt that many Foreign 
Secretaries have before this called upon 
their colleagues to assist them. 


INDIAN 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
MILITARY PRISONS. 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India if he could state to the 
House how often during the years from 
1890 to 1898 corporal punishment has 
been inflicted for breaches of prison 
discipline in Military prisons in India? 
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THe SECRETARY or STATE for 
INDIA: There have been 304 cases, dur- 
ing the years from 1890 inclusive up to 
date, in which corporal punishment has 
been inflicted in Military prisons in 
India for breaches of prison discipline. 


STEAM TRAWLING OFF ISLAY. 

Mr. D. N. NICOL (Argyll): I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the atten- 
tion of the Fishery Board has been called 
to the large number of steam trawlers 
working near the shores of the islands of 
Colonsay, Gigha, and Islay, and that they 
have destroyed the gear of the native line 
fishermen; and whether the Govern- 
ment will take the necessary steps to sea 
police these waters, and thereby secure 
adequate protection to these fishermen? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY : I am 
informed that the Fishery Board have 
received numerous complaints of illegal 
trawling and damage to lines off Gigha, 
Islay, etc., during the past year, and that, 
when possible, these complaints have 
always been investigated either by the 
Vigilant or one of Her Majesty’s 
gunboats. The investigations by the 
commanders of these ‘vessels invariably 
resulted in their finding that the com- 
plaints were greatly exaggerated, and the 
evidence vague and quite insufficient for 
action to be taken. The Vigilant will 
visit the district of Gigha, etc., as often 
as possible. 


TRISH RAILWAY TENDERS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury a question of 
which I have given him private notice, 
namely, whether the Board of Works 
have only advertised the contract for the 
Donegal Railway in one Irish paper. 
whereas the advertisement has appeared 
in several English papers? Will the 
right hon. Gentleman see that reasonable 
facilities are offered to Irish contractors 
to become acquainted with the works to 
be let out to contract? 
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Mr. HANBURY: I am sorry I cannot 
give the information asked for, as I only 
received the notice after I entered the 
House. I quite admit that this is a 
subject for inquiry. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I beg to ask 
whether, in the event of the Army Vote 
No. 10 being completed early to-morrow, 
Vote 2 will be taken, that of the Medical 
Vote, upon which an important declara- 
tion of policy has been promised by the 
Government ? 


Toa FIRST LORD ov tHe TREA- 
SURY: I understand the arrangement 
which will be the most convenient is that 
after Vote 10 the Ordnance Factory Vote 
will be taken, and then the remaining 
Votes in their order. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: 
with No. 2? 


Tre FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. CROMBIE: Will the superannua- 
tion of teachers’ scheme apply to Scot- 
land? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps the hon. Member will 
put down Questions on this matter to 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 


Sir W. O. PRIESTLEY (Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews): Is it proposed to take 
the Second Reading of the London 
University Bill before Easter? 


Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I should be extremely glad to 
get the Second Reading of this Bill 
before Easter, but I am told that the 
Debate on the Greek Loan Bill is likely to 
last rather longer than I had anticipated. 
Under these circumstances I am afraid 
I cannot give any pledge on the subject. 


Beginning 


MINISTERS AND QUESTIONS ON 
FOREIGN POLICY, 

Mr. J. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.): 
I wish to ask whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have protested against the 
occupation of Kiaou Chau by Germany. 
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This Question would have been on the 
Paper, but the officers at the Table took 
it upon themselves to suppress it 


on Foreign Policy. 


[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will be good enough to answer the Ques- 
tion put by my hon. Friend? [Minis- 
terial cries of “No.”| May I ask you, 
then, Mr. Speaker, on a point of order, 
whether it is in the province of the clerks 
of the House to remove Questions such as 
that put on the Paper by my hon. Friend, 
which was to inquire whether the Govern- 
ment had made any protest against the 
German occupation of Kiaou Chau? 


Mr. SPEAKER: I did not interfere 
before because I really did not hear what 
the Question was when put by the hon. 
Member who first asked it. The Ques- 
tion is one which I now understand was 
put down at the Table, and was refused, 
and it seems to me perfectly proper, 
because it is a Question of a nature which 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had distinctly stated he did not consider 
he was entitled to answer. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: As this is @ 
matter of some importance, might I ask 
you, Sir, whether the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs will clearly define the 
nature of the Questions which he does 
not wish to be asked? 


Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a Ques- 
tion of order at all. Ministers have a 
right to refuse to answer Questions when 
put, and if they clearly classify certain 
Questions and state that they will not 
answer any Questions of that description, 
it would be perfectly futile to continue 
putting such Questions down. 


Mr. O’KELLY: Has your attention 
been called to this fact, Sir, that the 
Question merely deals with a matter of 
fact! : 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : Upon 
this Question I wish to ask whether there 
is any precedent for the clerks at the 
Table defining what is meant by a Minis- 
terial declaration, and may I ask whether 
it has not always been the practice 
hitherto for the Minister to take the 
responsibility upon himself of declining 
to answer each Question, and not to 
delegate his responsibility to the officials 
of the House? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The clerks at the} Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


Table are not responsible. I am respon-|asks me whether my duties are not con- 
‘sible. The clerks frequently inform Mem-| fined to Questions transgressing order, 
bers what they propose to do, and if a|The word “order” is used with reference 
Member objects he can come and speak | to the practice of the House; and what. 
to me about it; but in a general wayjever is contrary to the practice of the 
they act on the assumption that the Mem-| House it is my duty to exclude. As I 
ber will appeal to me if he is discontented | understand my duty, it is to exclude 
with what they do. As to any precedent, | Questions of that description. As I said 
I believe the action generally at the Table | before, this is a matter to be exercised 
has been, with the sanction of the|with great discretion. 

Speaker for the time being, of the kind e aoe ‘ 
“yg ond stated. I quite “agree it is a Mr. W. REDMOND 7 I desire to 
matter which must be exercised with great ask you merely Jor the ee 
discretion, and in this particular case it er Membere—|Cries of “ Agreed !”]— 
appears to me that the statement made whether you would be good enough 
by the Under Secretary was a perfectly to state, either yourself, or make known 
clear one with respect to the particular in some way, the exact a 
class of Questions which he would not | uestions that you consider it your duty 
‘enienwe not to allow to be placed upon the Paper. 


Are we to understand—I am merely 
Mr. JOHN ELLIS: I beg, Sir, to ask 


asking for information, and not for the 
—is the House to understand that the | purpose of obstruction—that at the pre- 
Question was refused by your authority |sent time we are not at liberty to hand 
or the authority of the clerk? “ |in or expect to have put on the Paper 
‘ any Question directed to the Under 
Mr. SPEAKER: This particular Ques- | Secretary dealing with foreign affairs at 
tion was not brought under my notice, | the present time! 
but after the answer of the Under Sec- a é eee 
retary that he must decline to answer| Mr. SPEAKER: No. Nothing I have 
Questions of a particular class, I did said will bear that construction. As to 
authorise the clerks not to put on the laying down a precise definition, T must 
Paper Questions which clearly came decline to do so, Tf any Question is 
within that refusal. brought to the Table and any appeal 
made to me I will deal with it. I musi 
Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask, with | exercise my discretion according to what 
great respect, with whom the final deci-|I consider to be my duty, but of course 
sion rests when a Question is handed in,/I am subject to the correction of the 
whether it comes within the category of | House. 
Questions which the Under Secretary of ‘ . s 
State for Foreign Affairs has intimated |. Mr. W. eae : I desire to ask— 
his intention not to answer in this House? eM of “Order!”] This is a point of 
orde 


Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. Mem- 








Mr. SPEAKER: The final responsi- 
bilty, as I have already stated, is clearly | ber will confine hims:If to what is s'mply 
amine. If it is brought under my atten- | 4 question of order, because I cannot 
tion it is mine under any circumstances, | a}Jow any debate to be raised on my cor 
but of course it is the duty of the clerks, | | dean dey Ck: Cale. 

‘in any case where a Member thinks a " 

Question might be put on the Paper ani| Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to assure 
remonstrates, to bring the matter under | You, Sir, that nothing is further from 
my notice, which they always do. my intention than to raise a debate on 

7 5 : |your conduct in the Chair. If any con- 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): ‘duct is in question it is that of the Under 
wish to ask you whether your sanineea| | Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and I desire 
as Speaker of this House are not limit2d | to ask you as a point of order whether 
to excluding Questions which transgress|the Under Secretary is entitled in thw 
order, and whether it is not for the| House to refuse to answer Questions put 
Member himself to protect himself by |to him by Members dealing with foreign 
refusing to answer? affairs. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Of the answer to that 
there can be no doubt whatever. It is 
the right, and, I might say, it is the duty 
of the Foreign Secretary, as it is of the 
representative of any other Department, 
to refuse to answer any Question if he 
thinks reasons of State require him to do 
so. It has been done over and over 
again. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: All I can say 
is—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must ask the Member not to debate this 
matter. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: We are simply 
muzzled in this House. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


BILL TO AMEND THE LAW RELATING 
TO THE RESERVE FORCES AND 
MILITIA. 

Tap UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok WAR (Mr. W. St Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): I rise to ask leave 
to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Reserve Forces 
and Militia. I bring forward this 
Measure to make good a pledge which I 
gave in the Debates on the Army Esti- 
mates with regard to the conditions of 
employment of the Reserve and the 
Militia. The Measure I am introducing 
is of a very simple character, and deals 
with the present position of employment 
in the Reserve. At the present time the 
Reserve could only be called out in case 
of a national emergency, and the Govern- 
ment consider it very desirable, taking 
into consideration such expeditions as 
had taken place from time to time, that 
a certain portion of the Reserve should, 
under special circumstances, be enabled 
to be called out. The Government now 
propose to give an extra sixpence a day 
to a body not exceeding 5,000 men, who 
will be liable to be called out during the 
first year of their Reserve service to serve 
in case of any warlike operations. With 
regard to the Militia, at the present 
moment they were able to volunteer for 
service in the Channel Islands, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. | Commanding officers, and 


other Military authorities, have recom- 
VOL. LV. 
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mended to the Government the desira- 
bility of extending these limits, and the 
Bill I have introduced provides for such 
an extension as will enable the men 
in the Militia to voluntarily give their 
services in other places besides those 
which I have previously mentioned. Their 
service will not extend to more than one 
year. The provisions of this Measure 
were explained fully to the House at the 
time of the introduction of the Army 
Estimates, and I am glad to say that 
they were very favourably received both 
by this House and by criticisms in the 
newspapers. 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
very truly said that his former proposals 
which he had referred to were favourably 
received, but I think the House ought to 
understand what one of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s proposals now is. It is practi- 
cally to withdraw another 5,000 men 
from the Reserve, making 10,000 in all. 
It is really to take 10,000 men from one 
branch of the Army and put them in 
another, and that is called strengthening 
the Army. The effect is to stamp 5,000 
men with the seal of incompetence for 
work, because the fact that a man is liable 
during the whole year to be withdrawn 
by telegraphic notice from his work must 
lessen enormously his chances of getting 
any work. By this Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman introduces in the Army 
another 5,000 men, making 10,000 in 
all, all of them serving long service, and 
this is to be done without any discussion 
in the House. [Mr. Broprick: No, no!] 
Then I understand this question will be 
discussed again, but I wish to protest 
against the statement that there has been 
any acquiescence on the part of the House 
to this particular part of the Bill. 
Although we shall be very glad to see 
the Mititia employed in the way he sug- 
gests, I think there will be many hon. 
Members who share my opinion that the 
further strengthening of the Army by 
transferring men like this from the 
Reserve is not a principle which ought to 
be carried out, and is not a practice cal- 
culated to really strengthen the Army. 


Bill read a first time. 
2H 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
[CONSOLIDATED FUND]. 


Considered in Committee :— 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Chairman of Ways and Means, 
in the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the annual 
payment, out of the Consolidated Fund, to the 
Lecal Taxation (Ireland) Account in pursuance 
of any Act of the present Session for amending 
the law relating to Local Government in Ire- 
land, and for other purposes connected there- 
with—(a) of a sum not exceeding one-half of 
the amount certified to be taken as having been 
raised in the whole of Ireland by poor rate 
and county cess off agricultural land, during 
the twelve months ending, as regards poor rate, 
on the 29th September 1897, and as regards 
county cess on the 30th June, 1897; (b) of a 
sum not exceeding the amount which may be 
ascertained to be the proceeds in the previous 
financial year of certain local taxation licences 
in Ireland; (c) of a sum of £69,000.”—(Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 1 
think this question was left in the hands 
of the Government make it 
impossible for them, even if they should 
so desire, to so alter the Bill as to make 
the agricultural grant up to the 31st 
March next. I should like to know whe- 
ther that As I understand the 
Resolution, it is so drafted as to only 
give authority for the issue of money on 
the principle that the agricultural grant 
will begin to accrue from the 29th 
September, as set forth in the clause. IL 
had not altogether abandoned the hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have altered that clause so as to allow 
the agricultural grant to begin to accrue 
from the 3lst March next, and _pro- 
vision made in respect of the payment to 
local bodies during the next six months. 
What I would ask the hon. Gentleman 
to do is this: I do not ask him to decide 
this question now, but I ask him not to 
bind his hands, and so to alter the word- 
ing of the Resolution as to leave it an 
open question. It will then be open for 


so as to 


is so. 


him to change, if he thinks fit to change, 
the clause of the Bill. 
the facts of the case? 


Now, what are 
This is the case 
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so far. I lay aside for the moment al) 
question as to the distribution of the 
agricultural grant in Ireland, and as to 
the claim of Ireland to get for the agri- 
cultural interest in Ireland the same 
treatment as the agricultural interest in 
Great Britain, because the Government 
have abandoned all attempt to resist that 
claim. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX. 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): This Resolution is necessary to 
enable the financial proposal in the Bill 
to have effect. No doubt, when the Bill 
was reached, if Irish members should be 
able to convince the House that a larger 
erant should be made, and the Govern- 
ment were to yield to that view, it would 
be perfectly possible for the Government 
to propose to the House another Resolu 
tion embodying that determination, and 
for the House to adopt it. 


Mr. DILLON: I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will admit the truth of what 
I am going to say. I do not pretend to 
be a thorough master of this subject, but 
I understand that it would be possible 
for the Government so to draft a Resolu- 
tion as to obtain the required authority 
to acquire this money without binding 
themselves on this particular point. 
When the Government ask us to pass a 
Resolution in such words as these, it does 
seem to me that, so far as this particu 
lar Resolution is concerned, it does settle 
this point. 


Tne CHIEF SECRETARY to rae 
LORD LIEUTENANT ror IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Baxrovr, Leeds, Cen- 
tral): I think not. The Resolution 
reads— 

“A sum not exceeding one-half the amount 
certified to be taken as having been raised in 
the whole of Ireland by poor rate and county 
cess on agricultural land during the twelve 
months ending 29th September, 1897, and as 
regards county cess on 30th June, 1897.” 


That fixes the standard year, but it does 
not prejudice the question. 


Mr. DILLON: I desire to ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will give us any assurance 
that the clause will be altered so as to 
allow the grant to begin to accrue on 
31st March, instead of 29th September, 
the payments to be made to the local 
authorities during the next six months! 
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*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: It is perfectly clear that 
what the Resolution authorises is the 
payment of a sum equal to a whole year’s 
advance. The Resolution is necessary to 
enable the financial proposals in the Bill 
to be carried into effect. If when the 
Bill is reached Irish Members can per- 
suade the House that the grant should 
begin on 31st March, and the Govern- 
ment yield to that view, it seems to me 
that it might be done under this Resolu- 
tion. 


Mr. DILLON: It is impossible for the 
Government so to draw a Resolution to 
acquire the money without binding them- 
selves on this point. 


Me. GERALD BALFOUR: I think not. 
The Resolution does not prejudice the 
question as to whether the grant is to 
begin on 29th September or any other 
date. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Irish 
Members regard with very great  sus- 
picion any Resolution which will in any 
way bind us in advance to a vital clause. 


Me. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): I desire to ask whether the grant 
will be estimated by the standard yea 
of 1897, taken by the Government, or an 
average of years! 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: By the standard year; as 
now proposed it must not exceed the 
amount of the standard year. 


Mr. CLANCY: Will this Resolution, if 
passed, prevent Irish Members proposing 
in Committee on the Bill an Amendment 
with a view to arranging for an average 
of years ! 


Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs) : 
Supposing the Committee on the Bill 
were to come to the conclusion that the 
Estimates shall be made, not on a stan- 
dard year, but on a figure to be arrived 
at by taking an average for two or three 
years, will this Resolution preclude us 
from considering the question whether 
the figures upon which rents are to be 
foreclosed have to be arrived at by cess, or 
upon an estimate of three years? 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 


CHEQUER : I think it would. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : If we pass this Reso- 


lution it will not preclude us from alter- 
ing the standard year—that is, the figure 
upon which the rent is to be adjusted, or 
to take an average of three years, from 
1895 to 1898, for instance. 


*THe CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: The Committee authorises, 
as a grant, an amount corresponding to 
the amount for the particular year. I 
apprehend that if the Bill is altered in 
the sense the hon. Member for the Mont- 
rose Burghs desires a further Resolution 
would be necessary before it could be pro- 
ceeded with. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no such 
desire. 
*THe CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 


CHEWUER: As the right hon. Member 


suggests. 


Mr. M. HEALY (Cork): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer give some assurance that, 
whatever the form of this Resolution, the 
question of whether it should be a stan- 
dard year or an average year would not 
be debarred from further consideration ? 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN: Will it be possible, 
in the subsequent stages of the bill, to 
move an Amendment to Clause 34, which 
differs altogether from the idea of a 
standard year being fixed! 


Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I could not give an opinion 
without seeing the Amendment, but I 
should think that no Amendment 
would be possible in the sense the hon. 
Member mentions, because that might 
lead to the grant being greater than the 
House may now agree to give. So long 
as the grant is less than that which the 
House is now considering, of course any 
means of arriving at that grant can be 
inserted in the Bill, but no means can 
be inserted of arriving at a grant which 
might be greater than that proposed by 
this Resolution 


Mr. J. MORLEY: It seems to me that, 
if we adopt this Resolution, we should 
not be able to move an Amendment pro- 
viding that the figure should be arrived 
at, not by one year, but by any three 
years that might be chosen. 


2H 2 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It would 
be impossible for the Government to give 
information as to whether the average 
year would be larger or smaller than the 
amount of the standard year. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I wish to point out 
that hon. Members from Ireland might 
contend that it would be fairer to the 
tenants that tke figure to which the rents 
shall be adjusted—the figure in the minds 
of the Land Commissioners—should be, 
not the figure suggested in the Resolu- 
tion before the Committee, but another 
figure, arrived at upon an average of 
years. Is it clear we may not move an 
‘Amendment substituting a three years’ 
average for the standard year? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I should 
imagine that it would be possible to move 
an Amendment that a year, or an average 
of years, should be taken for the purpose 
of fixing the standard rent, but it would 
not be possible under the terms of the 
Resolution to move an Amendment which 
would have the efiect of increasing the 
amount of the Agricultural Grant, 


*Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): The right hon. Member 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has said 
that if, in the course of discussion on 
the Bill, it should appear necessary to 
move a new Resolution, which would 
cover a larger amount, that might be 
done. But, as I understand it, that could 
not be done, because we could not have 
a discussion in the House upon anything 
which would require a Resolution for a 
larger grant, and, therefore, there can 
be no discussion which would result in 
the moving of a new Resolution. But 
the objection taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land is still stronger, because he says, “1 
cannot tell what the amount will be.” 
Therefore, I imagine an Amendment 
would be out of order if it is uncertain 
whether the result of that Amendment 
would be to give a larger grant than that 
which the Resolution covers. It, there- 
fore, comes to this: that this Resolution 
practically stereotypes the grant; so, at 


least, I gather from the answers given by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
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Mr. M. HEALY: According to your 
ruling, Mr. Chairman, if the Resolu- 
tion passes in its present form it practi- 
cally decides this question, because the 
mere possibility, as I understand it, of an 
Amendment to the grant proposed by the 
Resolution would invalidate the Resolu- 
tion. As the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland has said, it is 
impossible for him to give us any exact 
information as to the figures months 
hence, and impossible to know whether 
any Amendment will be necessary, and it 
follows that any Resolution proposing an 
alteration in the method is to be calcu- 
lated, whether by standard year or an 
average of years, would be out of order, 
But, observe the difficulty in which the 
Committee is placed. This Resolution 
we are now discussing has not appeared 
on the Paper; we have not the exact 
terms before us. and it is impossible for 
us to examine or discuss it. I have not 
made up my mind on the question of 
whether a standard year or an average 
of years would be better, but I think all 
sections of the House will agree with me 
that it is a matter for open discussion. 
All we ask is some undertaking that the 
question will remain open to us, and 
apparently, by the Chairman’s ruling, 
that opportunity will not be given to us 
if the Resolution is passed in its present 
form. 

Mr. DILLON: The hon. Member for 
Cork has pointed out that this Reso- 
lution was not on the Notice Paper, but 
Ican goa step further. and point out that 
when I found it was not on the Paper | 
went to the clerks and asked for the 
terms, but I was unable to obtain a copy. 
By this Resolution, as far as I can under- 
stand it, the Government are tying their 
own hands. 


*Tnz CHANCELLOR or te EX- 
CHEQUER: When the order for taking 
this Resolutioa was put on the Paper 
yesterday it was not thought that it 
would require any lengthened Debate. I 
confess I am not qualified to interpret 
points of order, and I do not desire to 
shut out discussion of points which hon. 
Members desired to raise. At the same 
time I feel bound to say that we adopted 
the year named, a single year, as_ the 
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period upon which the calculations 
should be based, because we believe that 
these proposals were absolutely in  ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Eng- 
lish Act, and we should not feel justified 
in departing from those provisions. so as 
to give Ireland more favourable terms 
than Parliament has already given to 
England. That, possibly, may require 
that a discussion should be raised on the 
Resolution, instead of in Committee, on 
the Bill, and I think it would be best 
that we should not proceed with this 
matter now but postpone it for a time 
in order to consider when the discussion 
should be raised. It may be right to 
make the Resolution wider; it may be, 
on the contrary, more in accordance with 
our own convictions that the Resolution 
should be narrowed ; and if hon. Members 
object to it, then the Debate should be 
taken on the Resolution rather than on 
the Bill. I will, therefore, move to re- 
port Progress. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.”—(Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ) 

Agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read ; 


Motion made, and Question proposed 





“That the Bill be now read the third time.”’ 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): I think, Sir, it may perhaps 
facilitate procedure on the next Bill if 
matters connected with the Foreign 
Office portion of Votes included in this 
Bill are discussed under conditions 
which admit of the foreign relations of 
this country being considered in a col- 
lective form. Our foreign affairs, I think 
it will be granted, must be considered by 
Parliament as a whole, that is to say 
that the discussion of the attitude of this 
country with regard to foreign affairs 
is apt to land the House and the 
country in confusion, in consequence 
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of those who wish to form a judgment 
upon them not being able to obtain any 
intelligent view of the situation as a 
whole. Now, Sir, one word upon the 


position in which this House now finds | 


itself with regard to any discussion upon 
foreign affairs. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have, as I venture to think, very properly 
declined to be drawn into any statements 
which in their judgment would be 
contrary to the public interest. But that 
course, ought to be observed not only in 
this House but elsewhere, and I will go so 
far as to say that I think Ministerial 
utterances in the country have been in 
some instances calculated to convey an 
erroneous impression to the public mind 
both at home and abroad to a far greater 
extent than any answers to questions put 
in this House could do. Ministers have 
from time to time made public statements 
regarding the condition of our relations 
with China and with other countries in 
connection with Chinese territory which 
have occasioned considerable confusion 
and misunderstanding. Now, Sir, we 
have been told that Her Majesty’s 
Government has decided upon a clear and 
distinct line of policy with regard to 
China. I, for one, should be very glad to 
know what that line is. We have seen 
it stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury that he 
adheres to the statement he made 
some two years since to the effect 
that he regarded without fear or 
dislike the idea of a Russian outlet for 
commerce below the line of winter ice. 
That is an intelligible proposition which 
I, for one, most cordially endorse; but 
my right hon. Friend went on to make it 
clear that while he adhered, as I am 
glad to find he does, to that very sensible 
declaration, he associated himself, to my 
surprise, with an attitude of uncompromis- 
ing opposition to the acquisition of any 
portion of Chinese territory by any 
foreign Power whatever, which was cer- 
tainly inconsistent with his own previous 
language, because we know perfectly well 
that a “Russian outlet for commerce ”— 
I quote the words of my _ right 
hon. Friend—‘“‘below the line of 
winter ice,” will be absolutely use- 
less unless there were some means by 
which Russian trade could reach that 
port. The concession to Russia of a right 
and of a legitimate claim to an ice-free 
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port obviously necessitates an agree- 
ment with the proposition that Russia 
must have some means of reaching that 
port. Well, the means of reaching that 
port would only be by a railway in the 
North of China, which we are officially 
informed has been long under considera- 
tion, and, in part, at any rate, has 
already been carried into effect. Now, 
that being so, I think it is most desir- 
able that it should be made known, not 
only to public opinion in this country 
but outside, what are the legitimate 
demands of Russia in that respect which 
have been recognised by Her Majesty’s 
Government, so that they may not 
be confused with matters affecting 
other parts of China where Russia has no 
rights whatsoever, and where we ourselves 
have very substantial interests which the 
Government, as we have reason to believe, 
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intend energetically to defend. Now, 
China, although a somewhat large 


locality, is treated, I regret to say, some- 
times in Ministerial speeches, as well as 
in newspaper articles, as if it was a com- 
paratively limited area, and the word 
China is used in a general sense as in- 
cluding large areas to which the language 
of Ministers, I venture to think, is not 
intended to apply. We hear a great deal 
about open ports. There is also another 
favourite expression. I think it is called 
the “open door.” Well, Sir, the “open 
door” appears to me to be a very am- 
biguous phrase. The “open door” is 
interpreted, I see, in some quarters, and, 
I think, in some Ministerial quarters, to 
mean that the whole of China, including 
Manchuria, is to be open to the free and 
unfettered advance of all nations, and 
that no foreign State, Russia included, is 
to be allowed to exercise exclusive 
sovereignty over any portion thereof. 
This House, moreover, has, under the 


leadership, for the nonce, of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield, com- 


mitted itself unanimously to the de- 
claration that the acquisition by any 
Power in the world other than China 
itself of a single inch of Chinese terri- 
tory was against the interests of this 
country—a most astounding proposition, 
which I, for one, certainly am not pre- 
pared to endorse. Well, that being so, it 
seems to me that it would very much 
strengthen the hands of Her Majesty’s 


Mr. J. Lowther. 
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Ministers, in insisting upon the points 
which are of vital importance to this. 
country, if they could be dissociated 
from suppositions and ideas which are 
entirely at variance with some, at any 
rate, of their own previous declarations, 
as well as with what is obviously 
inevitable in the near future. To 
mix up the vital interests of this country 
in Southern China with the inevitable 
acquisition by Russia of large tracts in 
the North of China appears to me to 
weaken our position and to be calculated 
to do very serious injury to this country. 
And I would point out that the news- 
papers not only construe this language 
in that sense, but announce to their 
readers that the country is absolutely, by 
the words that fall from the mouths of Her 
Majesty's Ministers, committed to this pre- 
posterous doctrine—that not a single inch 
of Chinese territory shall be acquired by 
any other Power, and that English goods 
must have equal facilities afforded them 
from a commercial point of view to those 
of any foreign Power throughout the 
leneth and breadth of what has hitherto 
been known as the Chinese Empire. 
Now, Sir, that doctrine, I must own, is a 
very startling one. It is further put 
forward seriously in Ministerial language, 
that in the case of a Treaty between any 
two countries, notwithstanding the 
alienation of a portion of territory 
by one of the high-contracting Powers, 
that Treaty, so far as the other high- 
contracting party is concerned, remains in 
force over those portions of territory 
which have been expropriated. That is 
a doctrine, I think, unknown to inter- 
national law, and which no authority 
would for a moment support. Take, 
for instance, the case of the restora- 
tion of the Reichland to Germany 
after the war of 1870. Does anybody 
contend that French Treaties continue 
to operate over the whole of what was 
formerly part of the French Empire! 
Take again the case in which the 
late Emperor of the French recouped 
himself for his aggressive action in the 
war of 1859, by appropriating to himself 
two provinces from the King of Sardinia. 
Could it be said that treaties previously 
made with the King of Sardinia con- 
tinued in force, notwithstanding that 
change of territory? I might refer to 
the case of the Ionian Isles and many 
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other instances; but I do not wish to 
weary the House. Therz is, I venture to 
say, no authority which could be listened 
to for a moment which would contend 
that such views were in accordance with 
the law of nations, and that being so, we 
may well ask whether the language un- 
derstood to have been used by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers tends to support a 
doctrine which has no authority whatever 
in support of it! I should take the line, 
rather, that they do not intend their lan- 
guage to bear that construction, and that 
they perfectly admit in principle that if 
any territory around Hong Kong was 
taken by ourselves for the purpose of 
protecting that dependency, any Treaty 
rights affecting that portion of ter- 
ritory possessed by France or other 
countries with China would, of course, be 
abolished. This doctrine, therefore, re- 
quires to be brought within the reach of 
ordinary common sense. But I must 
further point out that the doctrine 
of the “open door” has been propounded 
ina manner which certainly renders ex- 
tremely difficult by this country the 
adoption hereafter of the policy which 
has been strongly urged by practically 
al the important colonies which form 
portions of the British Empire; that is 
to say, the accordance of preferential 
trade facilities within British — terri- 
tories to members of the British Empire, 
and upon that point alone it appears 
essential that this country should dis- 
sociate itself from any such ideas as are 
involved in this absurd doctrine of the so- 
called “open door.” Now, Sir, I have 
touched upon these points because I 


think it is desirable that we should 
understand exactly where we are. 
If the Government say that the 


continuance of a position of uncertainty 
in this respect, having regard to the diffi- 
culties by which we are surrounded, is 
desirable, I, for one, shall feel bound by 
their decision, and will say no more 
upon the point. But, without anticipat- 
Ing, Im any way, other questions about 
to come before the House, I will just 
pont out that we are not in a position 
to consider what responsibility this coun- 
try will incur the 
Greek loan until that 
matter affects our relations with other 
countries in the world; that is to say, 
the question must be considered not only 


in connection with 


we know how 
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in connection with Greece, but with 
regard to our foreign affairs at large. IL 
could quite understand the Government 
saying it is desirable to give in to Rus- 
sian susceptibilities in the Near East, 
with a view to obtaining some compro- 
mise in the Far East ; but if, in a matter 
like this, we give way to Russia in the 
Near East we thereby give considerable 
offence to other Powers who have an in- 
terest in the maintenance of the status 
quo in the Near East, while, at the same 
time, we fail to derive any advantage from 
our concession to Russian demands. In 
that position of our foreign affairs it 
appears to me that any proposal to give 
the guarantee of this country to a foreign 
loan is a matter requiring very anxious 
consideration, though I do not intend 
to oppose it, because I am glad to find 
that the principal object to which this 
loan is to be applied is the refunding of 
money which the Turkish Empire was, by 
the unjustifiable action of Greece, com- 
pelled to spend. I will remind the 
House that the guarantee of this country 
diminishes the rate of interest to be paid, 
because, had this country not joined in 
the guarantee, the other Powers would 
not have commanded the money at quite 
so low a rate as is now secured. But I 
find that, after Turkey, the largest slice 
is to go to one of our co-guarantors. The 
Russian Government is credited with the 
intention of taking a very large slice 
of the loan about to be proposed to be 
guaranteed by this House; or, in other 
words, we are to guarantee a subsidy to 
the Russian Government, doubtless to be 
expended in the fortification of Port 
Arthur, and therefore I think that the 
House ought to inquire what our relations 
are with that country in all quarters of the 
globe. That consideration, I think, justi- 
fies the inquiries I have made ; but, as I 
said before, if the Government consider 
that it is undesirable that these questions 
should be answered, I will accept their 
decision as final. There may, no doubt, 
be some little suspicion that it was the 
refusal of Her Majesty’s Government to 


join in the blockade of certain por- 
tions of Greece and of Crete that 
brought this war about. That 


blockade was, I believe, very anxiously 
desired, even in the interest of Greece 
itself, and by nobody more strongly 
than the unfortunate King of Greece and 


his advisers. Nothing was more desired 
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by them than that the Powers should 
assent to the proposition of the German 
and Austrian Governments to blockade 
the coast and prevent them from making 
extreme fools of themselves, and from 
following the advice of, at any rate, 100 
Members of this House, who must feel 
keenly also their grave responsibility in 
connection with this war. I will not 
intrude any further in reference to this 
loan, and I will only ask whether the 
Government can throw any further light 
upon these matters. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): I concur, Sir, with 
much that my right hon. Friend has said 
in the earlier portion of his remarks, but 
there is one point with regard to our 
relations with foreign countries which I 
think the Government may be fairly 
congratulated upon, and that is, there is 
a distinct improvement not only in the 
feeling of the country and of this House, 
but also of the Government, towards the 
Turkish Government. The miserable 
and constant nagging which was indulged 
in by Members on the other side of the 
House towards the Turkish Government 
has been abandoned, and I hear from 
Constantinople that our Ambassador, who 
has been largely responsible for many of 
the misfortunes which have happened 
there, is now behaving as an envoy of 
this country should. I repeat, he is 
behaving as an envoy of this country 
should behave towards a_ sovereign to 
whom he is credited. Whatever may be 
the private opinion of the Ambassador, 
there is not the slightest doubt as to 
what his duty is when he is accredited to 
a foreign Court. That duty is to main- 
tain friendly and courteous relations 
towards the Sovereign of the country to 
whom he is accredited, and if he cannot 
do that it is his duty to retire. I am, of 
course, glad to see frem the papers that 
our Ambassador has resumed _ those 
friendly and courteous relations with 
the Sovereign of Turkey which it is the 
duty of every Ambassador to observe. 
On this subject I will say no more than 
this, that the sooner the House and the 
country and Ministers realise that we 
cannot possibly do without the support 
of the Ottoman Power—and events 
which have recently happened in the 
Far East and the Near East have 
proved it—the better, for this 
country cannot maintain itself without 


Mr. J. Lowther. 
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the co-operation in time of need of the 
Ottoman Army. Without that co-opera- 
tion we cannot hold India, and cannot 
possibly meet an attack from Russia. Of 
course I understand the meaning of the 
cheers from the hon. Members opposite, 
but I am stating facts which it will be 
just as well to realise, and I again say 
that to this country, with its small and 
utterly inadequate military force, the 
support of the Ottoman Army is 
absolutely necessary. Sir, I believe that 
the salary of the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs is included in 
this Appropriation Bill, and I wish to 
say a word or two with reference to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s manner of 
answering questions. The right hon. 
Gentleman is perfectly well within his 
rights in inviting Members to show 
reserve in asking questions about certain 
subjects, and, Sir, that request of his I 
individually have respected, for since he 
made it I have only put one question 
upon the Paper, and that was a question 
as to a matter of fact, and not a question 
of policy. I asked him if he could 
inform the House as to the terms of the 
French demands upon China, and not 
only did I put this question in the most 
general way, so that it was perfectly open 
to the right hon. Gentleman to decline to 
answer it, but I asked him if he could 
answer it, because it is quite obvious 
that events might have so progressed 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
have been in a position to answer it, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman had said, “1 
cannot answer it in the public interest,” 
T should not have dreamed of pushing 
the matter further, but, in addition to 
declining to answer it, he thought fit to 
deliver a homily—— 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. X. 
Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): May I 
inform the House, and remind the hon. 
Gentleman, that I told him two days 
ago, when he put the Question on the 
Paper, the exact nature of the reply 
that I should give, so that it was with 
an ample foreknowledge of what I should 
do that he persisted in putting the Ques 
tion again to-day! 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
exactly confirms what I have said. 
expressed my regret to the right hon. 
Gentleman that I was unavoidably 
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absent, and he informs me that he could 
not conveniently answer that question. 
In consequence of that statement, I 
asked him whether he could answer it. 
This happened two days ago, and I 
thought events might have changed. I 
dv not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man will find that his method of answer- 
jing questions will advance public busi- 
ness, or will increase his own personal 
influence. I do not wish to refer to 
what happened afterwards, as that is a 
matter of great delicacy, and concerns a 
yuling from the Chair, which can be 
raised on. another occasion. I will only 
gay that I think it is desirable that the 
old practice of the House, which makes 
Ministers themselves responsible for each 
act which they perform in this House, 
should be as far as possible observed. 1 
should not think of saying anything 
about the Far Eastern question at this 
moment, because we have been told by 
the Government that the negotiations 
are in a critical state, and we all hope 
that these negotiations will end ina way 
which will result in maintaining the 
prestige, the commerce, and the honour 
of this country. Hon. Members on 
either side of the House who wish for 
information have a right to have that 
information, and I would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs that 
questions are the only means open to 
private Members by which they can 
cbtain information. The liberties of 
private Members have been greatly 
restricted in late years. A very few 
years ago a question of this sort would 
have immediately given rise to a 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House, and Ministers would have been 
compelled to give an answer to such a 
guestion as this, which now the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
able to refuse to answer offhand. We 
have a right te obtain the information, 
and we are pericctly willing, if Ministers 
tell us in the usual way that an answer 
to an important question would be pre- 
judicial to the public interest, to at once 
accept that statement, and decline to 
press the question. The anxiety which 
now exists with regard to this foreign 
question is not without cause. I would 


remind Ministers, and especially the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, of this fact, that we have seen 
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the interests of this country affected, 
and prejudicially affected, in every 
quarter of the globe. We have seen 
failure after failure to assert the rights 
of this country abroad, and the instances 
are innumerable of the truth of that 
statement. There is hardly a case in 
which our interests have come into 
collision with those of other countries 
but what there has been a retreat, and a 
very considerable surrender and loss of 
prestige to us. That being the case, 
when such grave questions as the 
crisis in the Far East have arisen, when 
the Germans are occupying Kiaou Chau, 
and Russia is occupying Port Arthur, the 
greatest anxiety is felt to know what is 
going on; and that anxiety is mixed with 
considerable alarm. I therefore hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman and other 
Ministers will consider that there is 
reason for the anxiety of hon. Members 
to have full information when events are 
happening involving the most vital 
interests of this country in the Far East 
and elsewhere—information which at 
present they are unable to get. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT : My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Thanet 
has taken the opportunity, perfectly 
within his right, upon a  Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill, which, after all, is 
only an occasional Appropriation Bill, to 
raise a very important question. There 
is no more important question, I think, 
in the interests of this House or of the 
country than the question of the limits 
within which we should allow the power 
to Ministers to give or refuse informa- 
tion. On the one hand, no doubt, they 
have a discretion—a discretion which 
ought to be exercised under a sense of 
great responsibility and of great reserve 
before refusing that information. On 
the other hand, we should be very 
wrong if in any respect we parted with 
the great privilege of the House of 
Commons to question the Government of 
this country upon all occasions, and I 
quite admit that the course of conduct 
followed in recent years has been very 
largely to restrict the liberties of 
Members of the House of Commons 
in this regard. We ought to be 
extremely jealous of the refusal of 
opportunities to the House in _ its 
action with regard to the Executive 
Government. I only say this with regard 
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to the general principle. I certainly 
cannot charge myself, and I do not think 
that I shall be charged by the Govern- 
ment, with having endeavoured to extract, 
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from them any information which 
they might think prejudicial to the 


public interest. I quite understand and 
I should certainly always respect the dis 
cretion of the Government, but I think 
that there ought to be a little more con- 
sistency on their part in the exercise of 
that discretion. I confess I observe that 
discretion is not by any means uni- 
versally exercised. I will say nothing 
of speeches before dinner and after 
dinner which have been made by 
Ministers upon the most critical public 
affairs whilst negotiations were going on 
—speeches which, in my opinion, have 
very often seriously compromised the 
relations of this country with other 
States, and which contained statements 
of policy which have not always been 
reconcilable one with another. And then, 
when we ask for an explanation in this 
House how one statement is to be made 
to conform with another, we are told that 
it would be contrary to public interest 
to answer, although we have’ two 
contradictory, or, at all events, not 
altogether reconcilable, statements from 
two different Members of the Government, 
and therefore, to that extent, the 
Government are responsible for a 
curiosity which they may find it incon- 
venient to satisfy. But I observe that, 
with regard to discretionary matters 
connected with the Colonies, there is no 
reserve whatever. I might even say that 
questions are provoked. I have known 
occasions when at midnight telegrams 
have been read to the House upon 
matters relating to the most dangerous 
and delicate questions at issue between 
us and France. The Government have 
not been satisfied to wait for questions 
to be asked, but the questions have been 
actually invited. I observed that in 
another place, only two days ago, ques- 
tions were asked upon specific matters 
which everyone knows are the precise 
questions at issue between this country 
and France, and answers of what I can 
only call a most controversial character 
were given by the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies. That is not consistent with 
the adoption of the position that 
no answer will be given with reference 
to negotiations now pending. 


Sir W. Harcourt. 


I am 
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myself in favour of the _ exercise 
of the largest discretion in respect of 
negotiations pending; but, as we know, 
there are the most difficult and critical 
negotiations going on _ between this 
country and France, and no discretion has 
been exercised at all. Statements are 
made and answers given which, in my 
opinion, are not the least likely to 
lead to a favourable termination of 
these negotiations. Then there is 
another matter. I think the hon. Member 
for Sheffield is difficult to satisfy. 
; Sir EK. AsHMEAD-BAKTLETT: Oh, no!| 
I am well aware that his ambition 
is unlimited, because he has been 
accepted as the Leader of Her 
Majesty’s Government in matters of 
foreign policy, and especially of Far 
Zastern policy. We may have had some 
difficulty in ascertaining what is exactly 
the policy of the Government with refer- 
ence to China; but, after having made 
rather ambiguous and not altogether 
consistent statements upon that subject, 
they waited for the hon. Member for 
Sheffield to bring forward a Resolution 
which comprehensively dealt with all the 
matters at issue, and with avidity 
they accepted it without difficulty 
as a vote of confidence in their 
policy. Is the hon. Member not 
satisfied with a unanimous vote of 
confidence accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government ! What more can he 
desire! It was a Resolution dealing 
with all the critical questions at issue in 
China which are going on at_ this 
moment between Great Britain and 
Russia and Germany and France, and it 
was propounded er cathedrd by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield—if you can speak 
er cathedré from a seat below the Gang- 
way. It was a unanimous determination, 
and it was a determination which, I 
confess, greatly astonished me— indeed, I 
may say that I never was so astonished 
in my life as in that Debate, when the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Aiiairs got 
up and said, “We accept unanimously 
this Resolution.” [Mr. Curzon: No.] 
The right hon. Gentleman said he 
accepted it with no difficulty. [Mr. 
Curzon: No.] Yes, “No difficulty,” 
was the phrase. He had no difficulty 
in the matter. JI will not discuss 
the policy of that extraordinary 
Resolution, because I do not desire 


to go into the general policy of 
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the Eastern Question. I am only point- 
ing out to the Government upon this 
matter that if we are to respect their 
discretion they ought to be a little more 
discreet themselves. They ought not to 
contradict one another in their speeches 
after dinner upon Far Eastern policy ; 
they ought not to contradict one 
another as regards the treatment of these 
delicate questions in the Foreign Office 
and Colonial Office; and they ought not 
to seek guidance below the Gangway and 
offer to accept cheerfully Resolutions 
which, in my opinion, they will find of a 
most embarrassing character in their 
future dealings with this matter. They 
have practically made a declaration upon 
the whole question, although, no doubt, 
it came from the mint of Sheffield—a de- 
claration dealing with the desirability of 
maintaining the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Chinese Empire as well as of 
the Ottoman Empire. That may be a 
policy in the long run quite as difficult 
to carry out in the case of China as it has 
been, and will continue to be, in the 
case of Turkey. I think it is 
time that we should ascertain the limits 
of this discretion, and I hope we shall not 
be subjected to Resolutions of this 
character, involving as they do most 
serious consequences, and accepted, as it 
seems to me, in a most inconsiderate 


manner—Resolutions which bear most 
seriously on pending negotiations. 


If Resolutions of this character are 
ta be carried in this House we 
must know the meaning of them, and 
the effect they may have upon negotia- 
tions that are pending with other States. 
There is one other point, alluded to by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Thanet Division of Kent, as to which 
[ should like to ask a question, and that 
is, in what relations do we stand to 
Greece in connection with the evacuation 
of Thessaly contingent on the settlement 
of the Greek Loan? There is also the 
position of Crete with reference to what 
I suppose me may now speak of 
as the deceased Concert of Europe. 
The Under Secretary was asked, the other 
day, by my hon. Friend what course 
the German Government had taken with 
reference to Crete, and he said they had 
withdrawn the ship or ships which they 
had there. We ought to know a little 


more, I think, as to the consequences of 
that withdrawal. 


That is not a pending 
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negotiation ; it is an accomplished fact. 
We had there in Crete, under what is 
called the Concert of Europe, an armed 
force of all the Powers who constituted 
the Concert. It is a very strange thing 
that one of those Powers should have 
withdrawn her ships. We ought to be 
told what is the meaning and what isthe 
consequence of that action with reference 
to the administration of Crete, of 
which we, in common. with the 
other Powers, have taken upon our- 
selves the charge. Does the situa- 
tion remain the same as before the 
withdrawal of the German forces? We 
are also told that the withdrawal of the 
Austrian force is imminent. I think we 
are entitled to be told what the situation 
of this country, and other countries with 
whom we may be acting in concert, is with 
reference to the administration of Crete. 
Is it the fact. that at this moment we 
are acting with France and Russia alone 
in regard to Crete? I should be glad 
were the answer to the question in the 
affirmative, because I have always 


thought that that was the natural, as it © 


is the traditional combination. It is the 
combination by which the emancipation 
of Greece was effected by Mr. Canning 
just before his death in 1826 or 1827, I 
think. We ought to be told whether or 
not that is our situation at the present 
time, because the question bears upon 
a still more important one—namely, the 
evacuation of Thessaly, which is closely 
connected with the Greek loan. I should 
like to ask whether the Concert of Europe 
—that is, all the Powers together—have 
determined to effectuate the evacuation 
of Thessaly. Are they acting together 
with reference to the Greek loan, which 
is the preliminary, the condition prece- 
dent tothe evacuation? Are they guaran- 
teeing, or, rather, acting in common for 
the purpose of securing the evacuation 
of Thessaly in favour of Greece upon the 
payment of the loan? We really do not 
know what is the meaning of the change 
which has taken place with reference to 
what we used to call the action of the 
Concert of Europe. Because it is a very 
striking fact about this supposed har- 
monious co-operation of the Powers that 
one of the Powers should have openly 
withdrawn its forces, and that ‘another 
is expected to do so. My noble Friend 
the Member for Cricklade put another 
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question ; he asked whether measures for 
the establishment of Prince George in 
the governorship of Crete were in pro- 
gress, and I was extremely surprised at 
the definite answer of the Under Secre- 
tary, to the effect that there would be no 
difficulty in answering that, because there 
were no measure in progress. Then what 
are you doing! we first ask. Who are 
you in Crete? Who do you consist of! 
And, secondly, what are you doing! We 
have been told that all the Powers have 
been agreed for more than 12 months that 
the first thing to do was to establish a 
Christian Government in Crete; and now, 
in the month of March, 1898, I ask, who 
are you who are now taking measures to 
establish a Christian Government in 
Crete ; and what measure are you taking 
for the purpose? And the answer given 
is, “ No measures are in progress at all.” 
I think before we go on to the next 
stage, which is the matter of the Greek 
Loan, we ought to have some much more 
definite information upon the relations 
which Her Majesty’s Government occupy 
with reference to the other Powers in the 
Near East, as well as in the Far East. 
*Mr. CURZON: The speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition has been divided 
into two very dissimilar parts. The latter 
part consisted of mild and very proper 
questions about the Concert of Europe, 


the state of Crete, and the evacuation 
of Thessaly; and to those questions I 
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think I shall have no difficulty in briefly 
replying. The right hon. Gentleman has 
asked what difference is caused in the 
situation in Crete, and in the attitude and 
responsibility of the Powers, by the with- 
drawal of the German forces from Cretan 
waters. As far as I know, there is no 
difference whatever. Germany had quite 
a small contingent of land forces at 
Canea and one ship of war. The German 
Emperor having withdrawn those forces, 
the island remains, as it has done during 
the last year, a deposit in the hands of 
the other Powers, who, as far as I know, 
are not likely to deviate in the least from 
their former attitude of responsibility, 
because they have not the armed force 
of Germany on the spot. Then, as re- 
gards the evacuation of Thessaly, the 
right hon. Gentleman asked if all the 
Powers were actually acting together, or 
likely to act together. 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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Mr. DILLON : It is said that Germany 
has ceased to take any interest, and does 
not intend to interfere in the fate of 
Crete. Does the hon. Gentleman say 
that ? 


*Mr. CURZON: I have not said that, 
and I have no right to say it. 


Mr. DILLON: They gave notice of 
their withdrawal. 


*Mr. CURZON: As to the evacuation 
of Thessaly, the right hon. Gentleman 
asks whether all the Powers are acting 
together with absolute unanimity. I 
can give the right hon. Gentleman the 
assurance for which he asks, not only as 
to the Powers who are giving the 
guarantee, but as to all the other Powers 
who are quite unanimous upon the ques- 
tion. I need not, I think, go into the 
conditions determined by the Treaty of 
Peace and the negotiations which have 
been since conducted, as to the time when 
and the conditions under which the 
evacuation will take place. But it 1s 
obvious that the position of advantage 
occupied by the guaranteeing Powers, 
and acquiesced in by all the other Powers, 
will put them in a position to enforce 
the conditions. That being so, I think 
we may look forward with confidence 
to the continued co-operation of the 
Powers in this respect, and may 
believe that the evacuation of Thes- 
saly will be carried out by the 
Turkish troops under the terms of the 
Treaty of Peace. Next, the right hon. 
Gentleman expressed surprise at an 
answer which I gave to the question put 
by the noble Lord the other day with 
reference to the candidature of Prince 
George. I said, in answer to that ques 
tion, that the negotiations were not at 
present proceeding, and the explanation 
of that answer must be obvious to the 





right ‘hon. Gentleman, and, indeed, it 


was suggested in his speech. We regard 
for the moment the question of the 
evacuation of Thessaly as the paramount 
question in Europe, and when that ques- 
tion has been decided then I hope that 
the Powers will take up again the can- 
didature of Prince George, which has 
not been abandoned, but which is only 
in abeyance for the moment. Now I 
pass to the earlier part of the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s speech, which was of a very 
different character. I do not know 
whether it was intended to assist the 
Government in the attitude of reserve 
which they have been obliged to take 
up, or to injure the Government in the 
estimation of the House and the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman commenced his 
attack by referring to certain after-dinner 
speeches made by certain members of 
the Government. [Sir W. Harcourt: I 
include speeches before dinner.] I do 
not know to whom the right hon. 
Gentleman referred, and I wish he 
would name the speakers. This 
general charge, made without reference 
to individuals, is one that I need not 
and cannot take notice of. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman fell foul of the 
Colonial Office—an attitude on his part 
with which we are familiar, and which 
is always easier to adopt when the ex- 
ponent of the policy of the Colonial 
Office is not in his place. Finally, the 
right hon. Gentleman denounced in un- 
measured terms the conduct of this House 
in passing unanimously, three weeks ago, 
a Resolution against which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself did not vote. His 
chief charge against the Resolution about 
China, moved by the hon. Member for the 
Ecclesall Division of Sheffield, was that 
it was unanimously accepted by this 
House. He did not see that he was in- 
cluding himself in that charge. [Sir W. 
Harcourt: It was due to my astonish- 
ment.| The right hon, Gentleman 
explains his vote in favour of that 
Resolution on the ground of his astonish- 
ment—a most inadequate defence from 
the leader of one of the great 
Parties in the House. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman asks, what are the limits 
of the discretion which the Government 
propose to exercise in respect of declara- 
tions referring to their Chinese policy! 
I can answer that question very easily. 
The limits of the discretion which the 
Government think it necessary to ob- 
serve have not yet been reached, and the 
Government have no intention of over- 
passing them. My hon. Friend below 
the Gangway, the Member for the Eccle- 
sall Division, made this evening an in- 
genious attempt, characterised by his 
customary subtlety, to extract from the 
Government the very information which 


I have for some days declined to give 
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at Question time, and the comment of 
the Leader of the Opposition was this: 

that the Government must, of course, 
accept full responsibility for the attitude 
they adopt in giving or withholding in 

formation. That is the case, and, as far 
as I am concerned, I do accept full 
responsibility for every answer I have 
given in that sense. I quite admit the 
right of any hon. Gentleman to put 
any question he pleases, subject, of 
course, to the judgment of you, Sir, and 
the Gentlemen at the Table, in accord- 
ance with the orders and procedure of 
this House. I also admit the natural 
desire entertained by hon. Members on 
both sides for information. But I am 
bound to say, in qualification of that, 
that I am not certain that the majority 
of the questions put to me are mainly 
or exclusively intended to extract infor- 
mation. Sometimes I think the ques- 
tions are of a character, and are asked 
with the purpose to extract information 
from the Government which it may not 
be to their convenience to give, and I do 
not think it can be said that a simple and 
unadulterated desire for knowledge can 
be said to lie behind all these questions. 
With regard to questions, I can honestly 
say—though I do not know whether the 
House will give me full credence in the 
matter—that, since I have held my pre- 
sent post, I have had the utmost desire 
to give the fullest information possible ir 
my answers. I have carefully abstained 
from sheltering myself behind a vague 
official formula, and I do not like to 
quote the public interest unless it is. 
really involved. The hon. Member 
for Sheffield says to me: “If you 
only said you could not answer on those 
grounds, I would never bother you any 
more.” I am much obliged to the hon. 
Member for the hint. In future I shall 
bring this hitherto unused weapon out 
of my armoury, and I have no doubt 
that he will give me abundant oppor- 
tunity of using it. If I have been com- 
pelled to adopt this attitude of reserve 
with regard to questions, I do not think 
it can be said that it is an attitude which 
we have adopted on other occasions in 
this House. The right hon. Gentleman 
looks this afternoon with disquietude and 
censure upon the whole of our proceed- 
ings three weeks ago, but will he allow 
me to remind him that in that 
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discussion it was solely in deference to 
the request made by the right hon. 
Gentleman with all his authority, that I 
did on that occasion endeavour to make 
a full statement of the grounds on which 
the Government were acting. 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: That is quite 
true, but I devoted all my energies to 
speaking against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, and I fully under- 
stood from the statement of the Under 
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Secretary that he was against it, too, 
and I was very much astonished when 
the right hon. Gentleman ended by 
accepting the Resolution. 


*Mr. CURZON: 


any discrepancy between the terms of the 


I am not conscious of 


Motion and my speech on the occasion 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
fers. I certainly did not give my vote 
under the influence of the astonishment 
of the right hon. Gentleman. We thought 
it was a policy we might recommend the 
House to adopt, and the House having 
been unanimous upon the matter, we need 
not, I think, now go into it further. But I 
only referred to the point to remind the 
House that the Government cannot be 
accused of any reluctance in putting their 
views before the House with regard to 
this Chinese question. That ample state 
ment having been made, I must decline 
to accept the opportunity now given for 
repeating or amplifying it. It is not 
according to usage, and it is not right 
that hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
should come down here without notice 
of any kind, and upon the discussion of 
a Bill of a general character of this 
description invite and press and urge 
the Government to make public state- 
ments on delicate matters of policy which 


the representative of the Government 
on foreign affairs has previously 
stated that he cannot give. If I 


were to respond to the invitation of the 
right hon. Gentleman I should be depart- 
ing from the attitude we have advisedly 
taken up, and, in response to a parti- 
cular question which he put to me at the 
close of his speech, I do not hesitate to 
say that any such premature discussion 
as he has invited this afternoon might be 
fraught with serious consequences—more 


serious consequences than he perhaps 


Mr. Curzon. 
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contemplates—to the public interests of 
this country. 

*Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
Mr. Speaker, perhaps the House will 
allow me to say a few words in connec- 
tion with this matter. I have felt, and 
felt, during the last 
few weeks, that many unfair questions 


others have 
have been put in connection with China 
and West Africa, and that the object of 
some of these questions was to embarrass 
the Government at a time when it would 
be much wiser to keep silent. I wish 
to say that we have no sympathy with 
this policy of attempting to extract state- 
ments of an extremely delicate nature 
from Ministers, the result of which might 
tend to involve this country in war. I 
think this is one of the worst practices of 
inodern times in democratic assemblies, 
and it makes the position of any Govern- 
ment difficult in the case of delicate and 
serious negotiations going forward. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say 
a word or two on the peculiar circum- 
stances of the present time. I do be- 
lieve that, never in the life-time of any 
here, has our country been more likely 
to head towards a dangerous crisis than 
at present. With regard to China, Mr. 
Speaker, I, as a commercial man en- 
gaged in business all my life, and with 
every desire to maintain the full rights 
of this country, think that we have no 
right to take up the position that other 
Powers shall not acquire Chinese terri- 
tory. China is an independent but 
moribund country which, or 
later, will come under the éontrol of civi- 
lised countries, and we, with our hands 
absolutely loaded with territory all over 
the world;\have no right to take up the 
position that foreign Powers shall not be 
allowed to touch China. It is a position 
which we should not be able to maintain, 
except at the risk of engaging in gigantic 
wars. We control, at present, one-fifth of 
the whole territory and one-fourth of the 
whole population of the globe, and yet 
we look with tremendous jealousy 
on any Power who is attempting to 
gobble up some small portion of the 
globe still left. This is a position which 
is perfectly intolerable, and it is clear to 
me that if public opinion in this country 
is going to ratify this line of action, we 
are committed to a policy which will test 
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the strength and powers of this country 
to the fullest extent. Now, with regard 
to the trade of China, I wish to say a 
word on the exaggerated ideas which pre- 
vail as to our business with China. I 
have heard many statements, and read 
many speeches, which, I think, are simply 
ridiculous. The trade with China in 
which we are chiefly interested is our 
exports, which last year amounted to 
eight millions, out of a total of nearly two 
hundred and forty millions to all parts 
of the world. About one-thirtieth of the 
British exports went to China last year. 
That is not a very serious matter, and 
let me say that if China were likely 
to fall under the control of civilised 
Powers, even with high tariffs and under 
decent government, our trade would in- 
erease. If the four hundred millions in 
China were dfvided between three or four 
of the European Powers our trade with 
China would probably be much larger 
than now. With regard to these large 
territorial acquisitions—gained in recent 
years, and which are frequently 
mentioned by the Secretary to the 
Colonies, and others—I do not believe 
that the two millions of square miles we 
have added to the Empire during the 
past thirty years would give occupation 
to the people of this country for twenty- 
four hours. It is, in fact, an almost 
worthless territory, with an almost worth- 
less trade, and it is an absurd idea which 
is being propagated in this country that 
these savage regions have been taken for 
the purpose of getting employment for 
our labouring classes. It is an absolute 
delusion. They give almost no employ- 
ment, and their trade is almost valueless. 
What we should look more to is 
the development of our trade, much 
the largest portion of which is 
home trade, and that trade is grow- 
ing It is quite true that our 
exports to foreign countries are not 
growing to any appreciable extent, but 
yet the people of this country have never 
been more employed, never better paid, 
than at present. What is the reason of 
the immense increase in our home trade! 
It is that this country spends an enor- 
mous income and gives enormous em- 
ployment in making articles of home 
consumption. Look at the surprising 
number of small trades which are spring- 
ing up in London and the other towns in 
articles of luxury which more than com- 
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pensate for any falling off in foreign 
trade. I am glad to have the approval of 
the Leader of the Opposition. I say 
that the people of England have never 
been better employed, or better paid, 
than at present. The immense number 
of minor trades which have sprung up 
in recent years, and which depend upon 
the peace and prosperity of the country, 
cause an enormous expenditure. There- 
fore I say we have no occasion to look 
with such envy at foreign acquisitions of 
territory as we are doing. It is an ob- 
vious mistake. All these acquisitions 
would not give employment for a hun- 
dredth part of the population of this 
country. If we get into war with France 
and Russia combined, it seems not at all 
improbable that, before it is finished, we 
will have sunk in capital a hundred times 
as much as the whole value of this trade 
we are fighting for. I believe, as a prac- 
tical man of business, that the country 
is being misled by the newspapers during 
the past few months as to the immensity 
of our trade with China. Our trade can 
take care of itself, and does not require 
to be bolstered up by an arrogant policy. 
We have a way of taking it for granted 
that we have a right to dictate to the 
rest of the world as to what it ought to 
do. I believe in a more peaceful policy. 
The great mass of the people of 
this country do not want war. They 
will not approve of an arrogant policy 
intolerable to other nations. We want 
peace with all mankind, and I make an 
appeal to Members of this House, 
seeing the great peril on every side, to 
urge a milder, calmer, and more reason- 
able attitude, and I say that any Govern- 
ment which drags this country into war 
will go out of power, and not return for 
many years. 

Mr.. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I desire a few minutes 
in which to call the attention of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
recent questions, and I refer to those 
questions now, because, in accordance 
with a ruling given, they are not allowed 
to be put in the ordinary way at Ques- 
tion time. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
says he has got no objection to answer 
any legitimate questions which are put 
to him with reference to the affairs of 
his Department, but he did not confine 
himself to that statement, which was, 
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perhaps, true enough. He took it upon 
himself to inquire, in what I may call 
an exceedingly unwarranted way, into 
the motives which inspired gentlemen 
who put these questions to him. Well, 
Sir, I am bound to say that I think it 
is at least the business of Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government in this House, 
when questions are directed to them, to 
answer those questions to the best of 
their ability, or not answer them, as 
they think fit, but to refrain from cast- 
ing any reflections on the motives which 
may have induced hon. Members in put- 
ting them. I do not desire, Mr. Speaker, 
to use any language unbecoming to 
debate in this House, but I must say 
that I feel strongly inclined to use lan- 
guage of a very emphatic nature with 
reference to what I may call the haughty 
lecture delivered by the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to private Members 
who have what appears to be in his 
opinion. the audacity to address a single 
question to him with reference to his 
Department. Now, Sir, those private 
Members, although they may be humble 
people in their way, many of them, 
although some of them who desire informa- 
tion. may come from Ireland, and be 
not in any way superior people, are 
all entitled to information when they ask 
for it. When the right hon. Gentleman 
was speaking with reference to the with- 
drawal of Germany from Crete I 
asked him a question in _ perfect 
good faith whether Germany had 
given notice to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and to the other Governments 
taking part in the joint occupation 
of Crete that it intended to with- 
draw. Surely that is a question of a 
legitimate kind, and of sufficient interest 
to demand an answer; but the right 
hon. Gentleman, in the exercise of his 
opinion as to how an Under Secretary 
ought to conduct affairs in this House, 
was not sufficiently courteous to give me 
a reply, and he will see at once that, so 
far from saving time in refusing to 
answer that direct question, he has neces- 
sitated me taking this opportunity of 
asking more fully on the point. 

*Mr. CURZON: I really did not know 
that the hon. Member had put the Ques- 
tion. I have no recollection of it. 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: I put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman immediately after 
a question addressed to him by the Leader 
of the Opposition. Ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man says he did not hear it—I uttered 
it very loudly—of course, I accept what 
he says. Before dealing with the with- 
drawal of Germany from Crete and the 
action taken by the other Powers of 
Europe I desire to say a very few words 
with reference to the action of Her 
Majesty's Government in matters re 
garding China. It has already been 
stated that a Resolution was adopted 
unanimously in this House some 
few weeks ago, placing it on record 
that it was the deliberate opinion 
of this Parliament that the integrity of 
China should be respected, and that it 
should be respected was to the interests 
of the people of this country. A Resolu 
tion to that.effect is sufficiently serious, 
coming unanimously from this House, 
and the least we might expect would be, 
after a Resolution of that kind had been 
unanimously passed, that it would have 
some binding effect on this Government, 
and that they would act up to it. Have 
they done so! Since that Resolution was 
passed. we find that, so far from the 
integrity of China being maintained, 
there is actually a race going on for 
breaking up China and for seizing vari- 
ous portions of it. We have asked re- 
peatedly if the Government have uttered 
any protest against the action of Ger- 
many in seizing Kiaou Chau and other 
portions of Chinese territory. A ques 
tion to that effect was put down on the 
Paper in the ordinary way, by an Irish 
Member to be sure, but still a Member 
entitled to ask a question of the kind. 
That question was ruled out of order. 
I put it now: Have Her Majesty’s 


Government opposed the German 
yovernment in any way in_ seizing 
in the most warlike way a_ large 


portion of Chinese territory? That 
is a question certainly which is quite 
legitimate. It has a _ direct bear- 
ing on the Resolution unamimously 
passed in this House in reference to the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire, and yet 
that question, all-important as it is, deal- 
ing with a matter which has engaged 
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the attention of the whole civilised 
world, we are told here is one that a 
British Member of Parliament is not 
entitled to ask; that that is a subject 
on which he may not demand any infor- 
mation whatever from Her Majesty’s 
Government. I beg leave to say I differ 
altogether from the view which is held 
by people who believe that a Member of 
this House is not entitled to ask such 
information from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But then we have been given in 
a roundabout way certain information 
with reference to the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to Russia 
in China. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs is also masterful enough to say 
in this House more than once that he 
does not think it for the public interest 
that questions with reference to Russia 
in China should be answered in this 
House. But, in spite of that attitude 
of reserve on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it is a notorious fact that 
Her Majesty’s Government have made, 
or are making, protests of some kind 
against the demands made by Russia for 
Port Arthur and Talienwan, and other 
demands which have been made upon 
the Chinese Government. I protest 
against the action of Russia in regard 
to Port Arthur and other parts of China ; 
but what we want to know is, has any 
protest been entered against the conduct 
of the Germans in their wholesale rob- 
bery—I must call it that—of the Chinese 
people? Are we to understand in this 
House that, whereas protests are made 
with reference to Russia, this country 
ig afraid to utter one word of protest 
when the German Emperor makes 
speeches of a high-falutin’ nature about 
“mailed fists,’ and striking people here 
and there, and sending his Royal brother 
across the seas with ironclads to conquer 
China? Are we to understand that when 
these warlike declarations and actions 
are made by the German Emperor this 
country is afraid to utter one single 
word of protest, and Germany is to do 
a8 she likes, and work her own sweet 
will in reference to this Chinese ques- 
tion? I say, if that is the situation, it 
is a situation that ought to make any 
Englishman, any native of this country 
who has any regard for national pride, 
blush for the action and conduct of his 
Government. Personally, I am opposed, 
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whether it be by Germany or Russia or 
this country, to the wholesale inter- , 
ference of European Powers in places like 
China. The Chinese people may not be 
civilised in accordance with the ideas of 
civilisation held in this country, but I 
say that you have not yet proved that 
any European Power by establishing 
itself in China can make the people of 
that country happier by your appeal to 
civilisation than they are under the 
system under which they were born, and 
under which they live at the present time. 
As far as I am concerned, as an Irish 
Member, I utter the strongest protest 
I can against this partition of China, 
and I ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, un- 
less he wants the name of England to 
become a byword in the East—I want 
him to say whether the Government 
have had sufficient courage to utter any 
protest against the conduct of the Ger- 
mans and their Emperor in regard to 
China. Yes; the right hon. Gentleman 
said the Germans had gone away from 
Crete. What a great respect the people 
of Germany have for the people of this 
country! On this question of Crete a 
Concert of the European Powers was 
entered into. France, Russia, Germany, 
and this country sent ships and men to 
Crete in order to try and bring about 
some satisfactory settlement in reference 
to that unfortunate country; and 
without, so far as we know, a single word 
of notice, without as much as “ By your 
leave,” or “With your leave,” when it 
suits them the Germans take their ships 
and men away, and leave Her Majesty’s 
Government practically in the lurch in 
Crete. Was the Concert entered into 
upon these terms by the Powers taking 
part in it, that any one Power, without 
giving any notice, or the shortest pos- 
sible notice, could break away from the 
Concert as Germany has done, giving no 
notice or warning to the other Powers? 
I say if those are the terms upon which 
the Concert of Europe in Crete was 
entered upon, it is not very wonderful 
that up to the present time that Concert 
of Europe has not succeeded in doing 
much good for the people of Crete op- 
pressed by the Turks. I desire to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs two or three 
plain and straightforward questions, and 
I shall take every opportunity in this 
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House of repeating those questions at 
every time that I am at liberty to do 
so. I altogether repudiate—it is not 
only myself, but I feel sure there are 
numbers of Members in this House of 
all Parties who repudiate—the monstrous 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
that he is only bound to answer such 
questions as seem good to the clerks at 
the Table of this House. Well, the 
right hon. Gentleman said so, the right 
hon. Gentleman used the very words 
that I am now repeating. Perhaps he 
will be good enough to tell us what he 
did say. [Mr. Curzon: I did not say so.] 
The right hon. Gentleman distinctly 
in my hearing said this, but he 
did not use the word “clerks.” 
I beg his pardon; he said “sub- 
ject to the approval of the gentle- 
men who sit at the Table.” Well, now, 
I ask what is in the slightest degree. dif- 
ferent in that statement from what I 
have said? I do not wish to labour the 
point, but I do think the right hon. 
Gentleman is not justified in deliberately 
contradicting me on a trivial point of 
that description. He is obliged to admit 
that the statement that I made is prac- 
tically on all fours with the statement 
he made. I do not take that view, and 
I believe lots of Members of this House 
do not take the view that when we put 
questions here, subject to our rights and 
privileges in this House, we are not en- 
titled to an answer; and as my hon. 
Friend the Member for County Roscom- 
mon was not allowed to put questions 
on the Paper, I will put them here now, 
as I am at liberty to do. The questions 
are these: In the first place, what 
action has Her Majesty’s Government 
taken with regard to the demands made 
by Russia in China; secondly, what 
action has been taken by Her Majesty's 
Government in regard to the unwar- 
rantable action of Germany in China; 
and, thirdly, did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment receive any notice or warning what- 
ever that Germany intended to withdraw 
from the Concert of Europe, and with 
draw her ships and men from Crete? 
These are three questions of a simple 
character, and I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is bound to reply to them. 
He will tell us that it is not in the 
interests of the public service that he 
should do so. Well, the interests of the 
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public service are made the cloak for a 
good deal of reticence from time to time 
in this House ; but, really, I think we are 
fast approaching a period in statements 
of this kind about the necessities of the 
public service when it will be more 


honest and straightforward for Her 
Majesty’s Government to lay down the 
proposition, and act upon it, that 


in foreign affairs the Cabinet is entitled 
to do what it likes, to reveal just as 
much as it likes, and to withhold all 
information from Members of the Hous: 
and from the country. If that is the 
position taken by the right hon. Gentle 
man. it is an intelligible position. No 
doubt it may solve some difficulties in 
this House, but I am certain there are 
numbers of Members of this House who 
utterly deny the proposition that any 
Government, in a time like the present, 
is entitled—I will not use any language 
of a strong character—but, I say, which 
is entitled scornfully to refuse demands 
made by private Members of this House 
for information. After all, it is not only 
private Members who ask for in- 
formation. The right hon. Gentle 
man the Leader of the Opposition has 
asked for information more than once 
in reference to these matters, and I say 
that if private Members are not entitled 
to an answer, he, at least, is. I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman now to be good 
enough to answer these questions that I 
have put to him, and if he does not do 
so I can only attribute it to the fact 
that the foreign policy of Her Majesty's 
Government at the present time, in face 
both of France and Germany, is a policy 
of cowardice—yes, a policy of cowardice 
—such as people in this country would 
not tolerate; because I believe that 
when the people of this country 
thoroughly come to understand what is 
this policy of truckling under to Germany 
and other Powers, but especially to Ger- 
many, which is being indulged in by this 
so-called strong Tory Government—when 
that is thoroughly realised, I believe the 
mass of the people of this country will 
repudiate the Government and their 
policy at the same time. 

Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): A great deal of heat has 
been introduced into the speech of 
the hon. Member who has just sat 


down. Undoubtedly this is a very 
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important matter. Reduced as we 
are now as private Members to the 
two subjects of Estimates and questions 
for the consideration of foreign affairs, 
it is most important that our rights 
should not be more interfered with. 
With great deference and humility I 
would submit that possibly a little more 
charity and condescension on the part of 
Ministers, and some remembrance that 
even Members below the Gangway are 


human beings, might be acceptable. 
What we cannot but feel in this House 
is this, that the newspapers know every- 
thing. Intelligence is published in the 


newspapers ; intelligence is known to 
the man in the street ; it is published in 
foreign Green Books and Yellow Books 
—I have myself cited serious dispatches 
published in the French Yellow Books 
which at this moment the House of Com- 
mons has not got ; and we do think that 
information should be given with more 
consideration. I must speak one word 
as to the Resolution which this House 
passed unanimously. Having seconded 
that Resolution, and taken a certain 
share in the Debate which secured its 
unanimous acceptance by this House, I 
naturally feel an interest in it. I think 
it is not quite fair for the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to complain that 
that Resolution was adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Her Majesty’s 
Government adopted it because they felt 
quite sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself would adopt it. 


*Sim W. HARCOURT: I bee pardon. 
I distinctly stated at the beginning of 
my speech that my object was to assist 
the Government to resist that Resolution 
and the Gentleman who moved it and 
the Gentleman who seconded it. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Well, but 
then, how very strange was the conduct of 
the right hon. Gentleman! Of course, we 
know that whether he has a Party or not 
may be questionable, though, when we 
look at the forlorn derelicts sitting in 
rows on those benches, no further doubt 
should exist; but we are quite certain 
that he can always find a teller. If he 


had challenged a Division affirming what 
he now tells us was his position towards 
this Resolution, and the two unfortunate 
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Members responsible for it, he would have 
had no difficulty in showing the world 
that he was against it. He sat abso- 
lutely silent. He made no challenge, nor 
did any Members of his Party; nobody 
said a word. The proposition was 80 
self-evidently true, so absolutely un- 
deniable, so completely unexceptionable, 
that even the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self was converted from his original pur- 
pose, as expressed in his speech, of 
opposing it. The result was there was 
no challenge. The Resolution was passed 
unanimously. Is it not right that it 
should have been passed unanimously? 
It only reaftirmed the desirability, the 
necessity of maintaining the  inde- 
pendence of Chinese territory—not in- 
tegrity, as the right hon. Gentleman, I 
think, inadvertently said. Well, but 
that is not only the policy of this House, 
it is the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
many days before this Resolution was 
passed, more than a fortnight, I think— 
at any rate, a full fortnight—declared in 
a public speech that Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to maintain the 
open door in China for England even at 
the cost of war. The Resolution did not 
go so far as to suggest war; it 
did not even go so far as the open declara- 
tion of policy by Her Majesty’s Govern- , 
ment. I will make one admission. I 
may frankly say I did not anticipate the 
acceptance of the Resolution. It is 
true, Sir, that I helped to drug the dose, 
but [had imagined that awry face or two 
at least would have been seen on the 
Treasury Bench, and I was highly pleased 
and gratified to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman state that he accepted it. 
That Resolution, in the face of all that 
had occurred, was undoubtedly a pledge 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that rather than allow the dis- 
memberment of the Chinese Empire they 
would go to war. That is the only 
logical outcome of the acceptance of that 
Resolution by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that, if necessary, they would go 
to war to maintain their position. Well, 
Sir, what has happened since? We do 
not quite know what has happened, but 
much has happened. ‘What is quite clear 
is that in China we have banded against 
us in the north Germany and Russia, and 
in the south France. They are entirely 
agreed as against this country. That is 
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quite certain. I believe means may be 
found, not, perhaps, such violent means 
as have been suggested; not a raid on 
Port Arthur on our part, which would 
get no support from others, and would 
mean a permanent occupation of Port 
Arthur by a British army—I do not 
suggest that—but I do believe that means 
can be found of maintaining British 
interests, and of supporting British 
honour in the Far East in spite of the 
combination, now avowed—not denied— 
of the three Great Powers against us. 
I do believe that. Well, Sir, one other 
point. The right hon. Gentleman has 
criticised the conduct of the Government 
with regard to their recent policy. All 
their difficulties arise from the fact that 
they have followed his policy, that being 
what is called continuity in foreign policy. 
And it is in consequence of having 
followed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
policy in the name of continuity that all 
the difficulties have arisen. These mis- 
takes, in my opinion, have occurred too 
often, and are too serious. They are 
the mistakes of a Government that have 
chosen to adopt the policy of their prede- 
cessors, wrongly, as I think, and with 
bad judgment, I believe ; but it does not 
lie with those predecessors, when that 
policy has failed to secure the desired re- 
sults, to reproach the Government with 
having adopted such a policy. I may 
say that I have observed this, that 
whereas this country appears, if one may 
judge from the dispatches, to have gone 
into this Cretan question with the settled 
desire to abase Turkey and exalt Greece, 
the result has been that Greece has been 
abased and Turkey has been exalted. In 
fact, we put our money on the wrong 
horse. We now give a guarantee for a 
lcan, which seems to me to be a more 
extraordinary loan than has ever been 
suggested to be raised before. I rose 
mainly in order to make an earnest 
appeal to the Government to interfere 
as little as they can with the liberties 
of private Members in putting questions, 
to be as kindly, as amiable, and as com- 
municative as they can in answering 
these questions, and to put into their 
answers a little of the tone of Christian 
charity. I think they will find the Mem- 
bers not disposed to abuse their privi- 
leges in asking those questions. They 
may remember that there is never any 
indiscretion in asking a question; it is 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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only in the answer that the indiscretion 
can lie. 


Mr. DILLON: I wish to say a few 
words about the terrible condition 
of the Christian population of Crete, 
It is a subject on which I have 
endeavoured to enlist the sympathy of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite. | 
would remind him that when we spoke 
on this subject a year ago he answered 
in a sort of sneering way, saying that he 
felt sure that the Christian population 
in the interior of the island would be 
better off than ever they were, inasmuch 
as they not only would have their pro- 
perty, but the property of their neigh- 
bours. Yet I believe that the reports 
published within the last few days in the 
Manchester Guardian are well founded. 
I do not believe everything I read in the 
newspapers, but some things I do believe. 
The right hon. Gentleman informs us that 
the Foreign Office has no information 
about the condition of these people, and 
he assumes that they must be well off, 
that they have not only their own pro- 
perty, but the property of their Moslem 
neighbours, which they have stolen. I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
read a few of the accounts that have 
been published in the Manchester Guar- 
dian concerning the condition of things 
in regions which can be visited by British 
soldiers, or by the admirals, chiefly in 
the province of Canea. The writer gives 
the names, mentioning large districts 
where the population are, and have been 
for a considerable time, living to a large 
extent on roots and what they can pick 
up out of the fields, that they are being 
starved, and that they have in a great 
many instances died. This is a horrible 
state of things; yet the right hon 
Gentleman, neither upon this occasion 
nor upon any previous occasion, has ten 
dered any hope to the House that we 
ars within measurable distance of a0 
end being put to the horrible chaos and 
disorder in Crete. I hope he will feel 
that there is an obligation on the part of 
the Government to take some active 
steps with a view to bringing relief to 
these starving people. This testimony 
I speak of comes from an Englishman. 
and it is borne out by telegrams which 
have appeared in the Times. it is to 
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the effect that the greatest suffering 
which exists to-day in Crete exists in the 
province of Canea which is garrisoned 
by English troops. The suffering is not 
so great where the Russian and French 
troops are. If this be so, it is a great 
disgrace to the English troops. ‘There 
is one other point to which I wish to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I remember a year ago, in 
a Debate in this House, I suggested that 
the only course to adopt would be to 
put outposts of the international troops 
at certain points. That has been done, 
and it has been recommended to the 
case of Canea. Anyone who reads a 
description of what has been going on 
will come to the conclusion that this is 
the only sensible thing to do,. and the 
only plan which will give any hope of 
relieving the population. It is not more 
than a year since the English troops went 
to Canea, and yet a system of skirmish- 
ing and firing is going on at present all 
round that unfortunate town. The right 
hon. Gentleman alluded to the question 
of a Christian Governor for Crete, and 
stated that the negotiations are now in 
abeyance. The reason he gave was that 
the primary question at present in 
Eastern affairs is the evacuation of Thes- 
saly. As long as the Sultan believes 
that he can put off the settlement of the 
Cretan question by delaying the evacua- 
tion of Thessaly, the greatest possible in- 
ducement is given to him for delaying 
that evacuation. I rise to make one 
more appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
to take some steps to relieve those un- 
fortunate people who are starving. 


*CotoneL Sirk HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I only wish to say one 
word upon the China question. Having had 
an opportunity of being in the country, 
and visiting Pekin, I was astonished to 
hear the statement that the Chinese 
trade is valueless to this country. Now, 
in the opinion of the whole of the export 
houses in this country, and in the opinion 
of the manufacturers and artisans, China 
is one of the best foreign markets we can 
possibly have. Therefore. it is of the 
greatest value to this country that every 
possible support should be given to the 
Government in dealing with this question. 
The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
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said the other day that 82 per cent. of 
the whole of the foreign trade of China 
was in British hands. Not only that, 
but I am able to bear personal testimony 
to this fact, that the great majority of 
the foreign residents in China are Eng- 
lish and the large houses in China are 
English, moreover the great mass ob 
the carrying trade of China is in British 
hands, and even on Chinese ships the 
officers and engineers are nearly all Eng- 
lish, because, if they are not English, the 
rates of insurance are always increased, 
if they are not prohibitory. If the hon. 
Member for Flintshire had not relied 
entirely on the letter of Sir Robert 
Giffen in the Times he would not 
have made the statement. The hon. 
Gentleman distinctly said he did not 
attach much importance to the Chinese 
trade. I heard that statement from the 
lips of the hon. Member. In 1896 China 
took of British goods nearly £9,000,000 
worth. [Mr. Davirr: How much of the 
British trade is opium?] We do not 
export opium. That has nothing to do 
with the condition of Chinese trade at 
this moment. I can say this, Mr. 
Speaker, representing as I do an indus- 
trial constituency, that the working 
men of this country attach the greatest 
importance to keeping open the Chinese 
market, and are determined to afford 
every possible support to the Government 
in this matter. At this moment a very 
large number of Members are sitting in 
one of the Committee Rooms discussing 
the Chinese question, and I am certain 
that a great portion of the Members of 
this House are determined to give all 
possible support to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the extremely difficult negotia- 
tions they are conducting at this time. 
It would be impertinent for me to say 
anything in praise of my right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, but his courtesy and the desire 
he has shown to give all possible infor- 
mation is appreciated by the great 
majority of private Members. Anybody 
who has the slightest experience in the 
conducting of difficult negotiations knows 
how impossible it is to conduct them if 
questions are repeatedly asked on thoes 
difficult and intricate matters. Although 
hon. Members may not think their ques- 
tions of great importance, more weight is 
attached to their queries in foreign 
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newspapers than we in this country 
assign to them. I do protest in the 
most emphatic manner against the 
declaration of the hon. Member for Flint- 
shire as to the Chinese trade. I hope 
hon. Members will not base their faith 
on the extraordinary letter in the Z'imes 
from Sir Robert Giffen, but will inquire 
for themselves from the exporting houses 
and manufacturers as to the immense 
value of keeping open the Chinese mar- 
ket to British trade. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Practically, the figures given by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite are almost pre- 
cisely the same as those given by the hon. 
Member for Flintshire, who stated that 
our export trade to China was £8,000,000. 
The hon. Gentleman opposite said the 
trade was something under £9,000,000. 
Really, was it worth while making that 
speech when it was only a question of a 
few hundred thousand pounds! The fact 
is, I believe, that my hon. Friend the 
Member for Flintshire exaggerated a great 
deal, because I have the greatest respect 
for Sir Robert Giffen, and when I read 
the Z’imes this morning I saw that he 
stated that our export trade to China 
was something under £2,000,000 or 
£3,000,000. [Sir Howarp Vincent: I 
do not believe it.| My own impression is 
that our trade is larger than is supposed, 
because Hong Kong is a place like Gib 
raltar, where a great deal of smuggling 
goes on, and, in all probability, what is 
smuggled into China from Hong Kong 
is not found in any statistical abstract. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
King’s Lynn seemed to be under the 
impression that that remarkable Resolu- 
tion, which has been the result of the 
collaboration of the hon. Gentleman with 
the hon. Member for the Ecclesall Divi- 
sion of Sheffield, had received the unani- 
mous assent of the Liberal Party. It 
never received any assent on this side of 
the House. I do not know why it is, 
but sometimes the House is not so 
anxious as it ought to be to listen to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Ecclesall Division. Everybody thought 
that it meant a count-out; I myself 
thought so; and when I looked at 
the Resolution I thought it extremely 
absurd, and that in all probability there 
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would be a count-out, and I would take 
my chance and go. Many Members on 
this side and the other side of the House 
followed my example. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Monmouth- 
shire, as the Leader of the Opposition, 
sat watchful and prepared, if there was 
no count-cut, to express his contempt for 
the Resolution. In doing so he spoke for 
the entire Party on this side of the 
House. My right hon. Friend having 
expressed his contempt, shrugged his 


shoulders and walked out. Now, Sir, 
we admit that the Resolution was 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment, and, therefore, I do think we ought 
to have some explanation from the 
Government as to what they precisely 
mean with regard to that Resolution. 
Here, we are in no difficulties with foreign 
countries ; this is a domestic matter, and 
one upon which we may surely ask for 
some information. Do they mean by 
that Resolution that they object to leases? 
Do they mean that we protest against 
Germany and France obtaining leases 
in China after we ourselves have made 
a declaration that, under no circum- 
stances, would we obtain from China any 
accession to the territory of Hong Kong? 
I do think we have a fair right to 
demand this of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, because, undoubtedly, the Resolu- 
tion may be misunderstood in foreign 
countries; and we see ourselves that 
France has been so anxious to tread in 
our steps that she at once obtained an 
assurance from the Chinese Government 
that they themselves would not alienate 
any territory just as we had obtained an 
assurance that the Chinese Government 
would not alienate any portion of our 
territory. Sir, I speak here as one of 
the supporters of Lord Salisbury’s 
foreign policy. I am bound to say that 
I have always thought that there are 
only three truly sensible persons in re 
gard to foreign policy in this Kingdom 
at the present time, or, rather, that the 
three most sensible persons are Lord 
Salisbury, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Monmouth, and, I must add, 
my own name. I am not criticising or 
complaining of Lord Salisbury’s action, 
I consider that Lord Salisbury is the 
one man who saves us from war. I 
believe that were it not for Lord 
Salisbury hon. Gentlemen on_ the 
opposite bench would drag us—or 
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drift us, if you like to call it so— 
into war with foreign countries, and they 
would be backed up by the large jingo 
sentiment which exists behind them, and 
which, to a certain extent, I am sorry to 
say, exists on this side of the House. 
Sir, Lord Salisbury’s policy in China 
appears to have been, as far as I can see, 
a thoroughly sound and sensible policy. 
Lord Salisbury fully recognises that we 
must not lay down that China belongs 
in any exceptional manner to us. He 
recognises that there must be, in our 
arrangements in regard to China with 
foreign countries, a certain amount of 
give and take. Lord Salisbury, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, whom, I presume, shares 
the view of his illustrious uncle, said that 
it was only reasonable that Russia should 
have a port free from ice, and, of course, 
we know perfectly well that if he stated 
this he was aware that the object of 
obtaining that port was to connect it 
with the Siberian railroad, and, conse- 
quently, he gave a free hand to Russia 
to make that railroad. Sir, whatever 
may be the amount of our commerce 
with China, we have exceedingly little 
commerce with Manchuria, and I see no 
reason, anxious as I am to maintain our 
treaties with China, why we should 
quarrel with Russia or any of the Powers. 
It is obvious that Russia, from her geo- 
graphical position, will acquire, not abso- 
lute dominion over Manchuria, but 
paramount influence both politically and 
commercially. We may regret it, but it 
cannot be helped, and we must accept 
facts as they are. Then, as regards Ger- 
many, it seems to me, admitting that 
Russia was going to acquire a foothold in 
Manchuria, that it was sound policy on our 
part to agree to Germany also acquiring 
& port in that direction, on the general 
principle of divide and rule. Now, we 
clearly have a right to complain of the 
reticence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in regard to answering questions. 
I quite admit that there are questions, 
when negotiations are going on, that it 
is undesirable to answer, and I am 
perfectly certain nobody would think of 
pressing him in this matter. We have 
agreed to the position of Germany in 
Northern China, and surely we have 2 
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right to know what has been the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government on the 
subject. The question of the withdrawal of 
German men-of-war from Cretan waters 
might also have been answered ; there is 
nothing mysterious in that. I confess, 
myself, it is of very little interest to me 
whether the German Government have 
given that concession or not, but I 
cannot see on what ground the right hon. 
Gentleman chose not to answer that 
question. 


*Mr. CURZON: The reason why I 
did not answer that question was because 
the speech containing it was delivered 
after my own. The questions to which 
the hon. Member has alluded never 
appeared on the Paper. I have never 
declined to answer them. They were 
asked in a speech after I had already 
delivered mine. How, then, has it been 
in my power to answer them? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I would point 
out that one of the questions was not 
allowed to be put on the Paper. 


*Mr. CURZON: That has nothing to 
do with me. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: One of the 
questions was not allowed to be put on 
the Paper because the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that questions of this 
kind 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not go into questions not put on 
the Paper. That does not arise in this 
Debate. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am only stat- 
ing a fact. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will make it clear to the 
House of Commons that he personally 
has no sort of objection to questions 
being put down on the Paper, and that 
he himself will exercise his discretion 
whether he will answer them or not. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): May I 
ask whether I should be in order, to give 
the Under Secretary an opportunity of 
speaking, in moving that this Bill be 
read this day three months? 


Mr. SPEAKER: It would be in order, 
but very unusual to do so. 
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Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out the word ‘now,’ and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon 
this day six months.’”—(Mr. Davitt.) 


Mr. DAVITT: In the interest of the 
rights of private Members replies should 
be given to the questions addressed to 
the Under Secretary by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Clare (Mr. W. Redmond). I 
understand that the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that he is precluded from 
replying because these questions were 
addressed to him after he had made his 
speech. To give him an opportunity of 
replying, I will move the Motion I have 
indicated. 


Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): 
In seconding the Motion I desire to sug- 
gest that perhaps this would be a con- 
venient opportunity for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to inform the House at 
what time his interdict as to answering 
questions addressed to him on certain sub- 
jects will expire, and how hon. Members 
are to know that his attitude of reserve 
has come to an end. If questions as to 
foreign affairs are not allowed to be 
put on the Paper, what means has the 
House of ascertaining when the right 
hon. Gentleman will be prepared to 
depart from his present attitude of re- 
fusal to answer such questions? 


Mr. SpeAKER then put the question. 


*Mr. CURZON: I am much obliged to 
the hon. Member for moving 
Motion, and for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words. There 
seems to be, on the part of some hon. 
Gentlemen, an idea that I have refused, 
or am reluctant, to answer questions on 
which they seek information. As re- 
gards these particular questions, I may 
state that I was not even aware that they 
had been handed in at the Table. I 
entered the House, and I found a heated 
discussion going on apparently on my 
inability to answer a question I had never 
seen. As to the question of the hon. 
Member for Clare, I can only ask him 
to observe the usual practice of the House 


his 
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and to give notice of his question. It 
is not fair to hold a pistol at our 
heads and to accuse the Government of 
improper reticence in not answering 
questions of which no warning has been 
given. If the hon. Member will put his 
question down, I will endeavour in 
this, as in any other matters of public 
interest, to give a reply. 


Mr. DILLON: That is very fair and 
reasonable. Then we are to understand 
that questions on China, the Far East, 
and these important matters under 
negotiation, will come under the notice 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he will 
decide whether he considers it consistent 
in the interest of his office and the 
country to reply? [Mr. Curzon assented.] 
I beg leave to withdraw my Motion. 


Question proposed— 


“That the word ‘now 


> stand part of 
the Question.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


GREEK LOAN [GUARANTEE]. 


Considered in Committee. 


Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), Chairman of Ways and Means, in 


the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 
Resolution— 


“That Her Majesty be authorised to guaran- 
tee the payment of an annuity not exceeding 
£3 12s. per cent. on the nominal amount of 
securities to be issued by the Government of 
Greece for the purpose of raising a Loan not 
exceeding £6,800,000 in pursuance of a Con- 
vention to be signed between Her Majesty and 
the Governments of France, Russia, and Greece, 
and that provision be made out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, or the growing produce thereof, 
for the issue of such sums of money as may 
from time to time become payable by Her 
Majesty, under the guarantee of the said Con- 
vention.” (Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: In moving the Resolu- 
tion which has been placed in my 
hands, it will not be necessary to 
detain the House at any length 
with the history of the events of 
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the past two years, so far as they have 
affected the relations of Turkey and 
Greece. It is in the recollection of all 
of us thatthe result of that unhappy war 
of last year left Greece practically at the 
mercy of Turkey, with finances which 
had been before in a disordered state 
reduced to practical bankruptcy, with a 
defeated army, and in a condition perilous 
to her future existence as a nation. Sir, 
in these circumstances, the Committee 
will remember that the European Powers 
felt it necessary to step in. A peace 
was made involving the payment of a 
large indemnity from Greece to Turkey. 
The European Powers, seeing the 
desperate condition of Greece, and recog- 
nising the necessity of delivering the 
province of Thessaly from Turkish occu- 
pation, appointed a Commission in which 
each of the six Powers were represented, 
to inquire into the financial state of the 
Greek Kingdom. That Commission held 
a thorough and exhaustive inquiry, and 
made a Report early in the present year, 
which, I think, fully stated both the 
present circumstances and future pro- 
spects of Greece. It appeared from that 
Report that, owing to the great expendi- 
ture on the war, owing to the loss by 
Greece of one of her best provinces, the 
finances of the country could not be 
expected to revert again to a state of 
equilibrium until 1903, and that, in the 
meantime, large sums would have to be 
provided, not only for the indemnity to 
Turkey, of about £3,700,000 in our 
money, and the further sum by way of 
compensation for injuries to private per- 
sons done by the Greek troops amounting 
to £92,000, but to make provision for 
the deficit in the Greek Budget for 1897- 
98, and for the conversion of the floating 
Debt, and for future possibilities between 
1898 and 1903. It has been calculated, 
after full examination by this Commis- 
sion, that in the year 1903 the revenue 
of Greece may be expected to amount to 
£2,495,000, or thereabouts, that the 
necessary expenses of administration will 
amount to about £1,618,000, which would 
leave a sum of £877,000 for the payment 
of interest and sinking fund on the 
existing Debt of Greece, and for the 
Same purpose on the Debt which 
would now have to be contracted for 
the purposes which I have described 
Provision has been made bv a law, 
Which has been passed by the Greek 
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Parliament, for the institution of a 
Commission of International Control over 
the finances of the country. To that 
Commission will be allotted certain defi- 
nite sums arising from some internal 
revenues, and also from the customs of 
certain places which will provide a total 
amount adequate for the service of the 
existing Greek Debt, the interest on 
which will be very largely reduced, and 
also for the service of the Debt which it 
is now necessary to contract. It is esti- 
mated that the service of the existing 
Greek Debt will require the sum of 
£625,000 a year, leaving £250,000 for 
the service of the new Debt. Now the 
amount of the new Debt, it is proposed, 
shall be the sum of £6,800,000. Of that 
£3,800,000 will be required for the 
indemnity to Turkey and compensation 
to persons injured during the war by 
Greek troops, and £1,200,000 will be 
needed to meet the deficit of 1897-98, 
making a total of £5,000,000. It is pro- 
posed that a loan of that amount shall be 
issued at once, as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be completed, leaving 
a sum of £1,000,000 to be issued 
for the purpose of converting the floating 
Debt of Greece—of course, to those who 
hold the floating Debt—and a further 
sum of £800,000 to be issued by such 
future instalments as may be necessary 
for deficits expected to arise subsequent 
to 1898. Well, it will be obvious to the 
Committee that, looking to circumstances 
that have occurred, the credit of Greece 
in the market could not by any possibility 
raise the sum of £6,800,000 on an an- 
nual payment of no more than £250,000. 
Therefore, the case that was presented 
to the Powers was this: that unless some 
of the Powers were prepared to extend 
the advantages of their credit to Greece, 
it would be practically impossible for 
Greece to recover her position as a nation 
and absolutely impossible for her to fulfil 
the terms of her Treaty with Turkey, 
under which, on the payment of the in- 
demnity, Thessaly was to be evacuated 
by the Turkish troops. Therefore, hav- 
ing taken this matter into consideration, 
Her Majesty’s Government, together with 
the Governments of France and Russia, 
have agreed to give Greece the benefit 
of their credit by guaranteeing a loan of 
the amount I have stated. It is pro- 
posed, as I have said, that the maximum 


amount of the loan will be £6,800,000. 
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This will cover the whole amount cf 
Greece's borrowing requirements, and 
will effect the conversion of the floating 
Debt. The amount immediately raised 
being £5,000,000, it is proposed that it 
shall be raised in bonds bearing interest 
at the rate of two and a-half per cent., 
to be issued at a fixed price at the 
highest rate which the state of the 
market at the date of issue will permit. 
Greece shall pay an annuity of two and 
a-half per cent. for the first five years, 
and thereafter three and three-fifths per 
cent., by which the loan will be repaid in 
about 53 years from the date of issue. 
The sinking fund will be applied in 
annual drawings of the bonds at par, and 
the loan will be convertible at the end of 
20 years. I do not know that on the 
financial side of the question I have 
much to add to what I have already 
stated. From what I have said the Com- 
mittee will see the extent of the responsi- 
bility of the country. The guarantee is 
proposed to be joint and several, and the 
payment to Greece will be secured by the 
Commission of International Control, to 
which the revenues I have referred to 
have been assigned by the law passed by 
the Greek Parliament. There is a fur- 
ther point to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Monmouth has 
already alluded, and to which all of us 
will attach the most vital importance. 
Is it reasonably secure that the payment 
of the indemnity will result in the evacua- 
tion of Thessaly? Now, Sir, on that I 
may state to the Committee that it is 
provided by Article VII. of the Law of 
Control, which has been passed by the 
Greek Chamber with the approval of the 
six Powers, that the proceeds of the loan 
for the war indemnity, and for com- 
pensation to private individuals, will be 
held in their entirety at the disposal of 
the International Commission, which 
shall employ them for the payment to 
be made to the account of Turkey, in 
conformity with the arrangements 
effected by the Greek Government, so 
that it is not possible that the indemnity 
shall be paid to Turkey otherwise than 
as settled by agreement between the 
Powers and Greece. It is notorious that 
Greece is not the only impecunious Power 
in this matter, and that even for the 
purpose of enabling the evacuation of 
Thessaly to be effected. it is necessary 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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that Turkey should be put in funds. It 
is quite clear, consequently, that Turkey 
cannot obtain the indemnity without the 
evacuation under the provisions I have 
referred to, and she will have every in- 
terest in fulfilling her engagement and 
effecting the evacuation at as early a day 
as possible. But I have further to add 
that we are now in communication with 
the other Powers, who are working in 
complete harmony with us in this matter, 
with a view of fixing beforehand the 
exact date of the payment of the in- 
demnity, so that if it be necessary, as I 
do not anticipate, to exercise any pres 
sure on Turkey, that pressure will be 
unanimously exercised by the European 
Powers. I hope I have explained suffi- 
ciently what are the terms of the pro- 
posed loan, and I shall be glad to give 
any further information on the subject 
which may be in my power. I may add 
that the terms of the Convention will be 
affixed to the Bill, so that the House will, 
when the Bill is printed, be able to see 
precisely the nature of the obligations 
by which it is proposed this country shall 
be bound. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked whether 
the obligations of Greece towards Turkey, 
under the Convention of 1881, had been 
taken into account, or whether the en- 
gagements entered into 17 years ago 
were nugatory and of no effect. If, he 
said, nothing had been done towards ful- 
filling that engagement, it threw rather 
a lurid light upon the prospects of the 
new Loan. 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I am afraid I have failed 
to make myself clear to my hon. Friend. 
What has been done is this: The finan- 
cial position of Greece by the institution 
of the proposed Commission of Interna- 
tional Control will be absolutely different 
from what it has been before. Sufficient 
revenue will be assigned to the Commis- 
sion to be collected by the monopoly 
company—which will be practically 
placed under their orders—and handed 
over to them without any intervention by 
the Greek Government, for the service, 
not only of the new Loan, but of the 
previous international obligations of 
Greece. 
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Mr. F.S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) : 
It is clear from the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that a later 
stage will be more convenient for dis- 
cussion, when the exact text of the Bill 
is before us. I wish to ask two ques- 
tions which, perhaps, he will be able to 
answer. He referred to the fact that 
the text of the Bill will be printed in 
the Convention. Will the Convention in- 
clude the dates of the payment of the 
money to the Turkish Treasury! The 
second question I wish to ask is this: 
The Greek Chamber has decided that a 
Loan of 8,000,000 drachmas is to be in- 
curred for the purposes of meeting certain 
aspects of the distress in Thessaly. I 
take it that that will only be employed 
after the evacuation by the Turkish 
troops. Does the total amount of 
£6,800,000 include that 8,000,000 drach- 
mas, or is it in addition? 


Mr. T. WODEHOUSE LEGH (Lan- 
cashire, S.W., Newton): I do not 
desire to continue the discussion; 
but there was one important phrase 
dropped by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He asked whether it was 
certain that payment of the indemnity 
will secure the evacuation of Thessaly. 
Well, it was very difficult to be certain 
on such a point. But certainly, from 
the information I gather, I am under the 
impression that there will be no diffi- 
culty made by the Turks themselves, pro- 
vided no other question is mixed up with 
the evacuation of Thessaly. I believe 
most of the Turkish troops are as anxious 
to evacuate Thessaly as the Greeks are 
to see them depart. If any difficulty 
should arise—and a difficulty may arise, 
because the Sultan is not a person who 
is wanting in ingenuity—it will be owing 
to the fact that the candidature of Prince 
George of Greece for the Governorship 
of Crete has been pressed forward at an 
inopportune moment. That may indi- 
rectly cause a postponement of this most 
desirable thing. The necessity of the 
evacuation is recognised by both sides. 
Everybody will be pleased when the 
evacuation takes place. I believe my 
hon. Friend the Member for King’s Lynn 
has no objection to the proposals which 
are made. I am convinced that they will 
meet with the approbation of the country 
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generally, and I think we ought to be 
able to calculate upon the permanent 
gratitude of the Greek nation. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): One question has been 
raised by the hon. Member who last spoke 
—a question of singular importance—in 
connection with this Loan. He says that, 
provided no other question is mixed up 
with the matter, the evacuation of Thes- 
saly will take place, under the provision 
of the Agreement; but if, he says, the 
candidature of Prince George of Greece 
for Crete is mixed up with this matter 
at an inopportune moment, then the 


negotiations for the evacuation will break 


down. [Mr. Lean: Might break down.] 
The policy which has been followed in 
connection with this Loan is the policy of 
three Powers, although six Powers are 
in a degree concerned in demanding the 
evacuation at a given date. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in another por- 
tion of his speech says, “some of the 
Powers,” by which he must mean three 
Powers, but in the name of six. Now, it 
is a notorious fact that a particular 
choice has been made by one of the 
Powers for the Governorship of Crete. 
That difficulty, it is now suggested by 
the hon. Member, may prevent the 
evacuation of Thessaly. That is to say, 
that it will be the policy of one Power 
or, perhaps, two Powers, to thwart the 
majority of the Powers who are guaran- 
teeing this Loan. I think this is an occa- 
sion when some of us who are by no 
means favourable to a general alliance 
between this country and Russia, or 
Between this country and France, should 
put it clearly before the House that, in 
regard to the affairs of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the traditional policy of 
this country of acting together with 
Russia and France is the one which we 
are bound to follow. There can be no 
doubt that the bulk of French indepen- 
dent opinion has followed with anxiety 
the difticult negotiations for the creation 
of this Loan, and that it is popular in 
France. However great the difficulties 
are of our acting with France in many 
questions before us at the present time, 
this is a matter in which we can safely 
and prudently act with France and 
Russia. I hope the Government will go 
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forward with the support of these two 
Powers, and will follow the traditional 
policy which has brought the kingdom of 
Greece into existence. 


*Lorp E. FITZMAURICE (Wilts, Crick- 
lade): Is it intended to present any 
Papers to the House on this subject? 
I wish to point out, with regard to what 
has fallen from my right hon. Friend 
below the Gangway that even in 1888 
the Turkish Government took steps pre- 
cisely of the kind which he rather hinted 
at in order to use the negotiations in 
regard to the evacuation of the Monte 
negrin territory in such a way as to secure 
a pledge that they would not be called 
upon by any other Power to evacuate 
territory which they had undertaken to 
evacuate on the Greek frontier. As 
many hon. Members, I am sure, will re- 
collect, these negotiations in consequence 
were spun out, owing to the ingenuity of 
the Turkish Government, for a time 
which, I think, altogether astonished our 
own able diplomacy, accustomed as it 
has been to Turkish tactics. The matter 
is, no doubt, especially familiar to one 
eminent member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—I mean the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. I only allude to that to show 
that it is a reason for feeling confident, 
for it was very largely owing to his great 
energy and ability that eventually those 
most troublesome negotiations were car- 
ried to a successful end. What hap- 
pened is this: the Turkish Govenrnment 
entered into an agreement for the 
evacuation of a certain territory in Al- 
bania, and when the Montenegrin troops 
arrived to take possession they were 
received, not in the manner they ought 
to have been received, but they were fired 
upon, and no less than seven men were 
killed, and then the whole of the nego- 
tiations had to commence again. The 
papers show that the Turkish Govern- 
ment then went round to one Power after 
another, attempting to get an under- 
standing that if they gave way about 
this territory, and finally handed it over, 
or some other territory, then they might 
receive an assurance that no pressure 
would be brought by any other Power 
to bear upon them in regard to Greece. 
Now, the danger is that the Turkish 
Government will do exactly the same 
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thing with regard to Crete ; they will try 
to arrange that if they evacuate Thessaly 
they need not consent to the candidature 
of Prince George for the Governorship of 
Crete. There is one other reason, and 
I am sure it will appeal to my right hon. 
Friend on the other side of the House 
who has just returned from these regions. 
There is not only the Turkish soldier to 
take into consideration, because no doubt 
he is anxious to get out of Thessaly, but 
there is the Turkish tax - gatherer. 
Formerly one of the most important items 
of Turkish revenue was the sheep tax of 
Thessaly, which used to bring in 
£1,000,000 sterling a year. But the 
Turkish tax-gatherer has lately descended 
on Thessaly, and although the Turkish 
soldier is anxious to go, the tax-gatherer 
is anxious to stay as long as he can. 
Thessaly has been ravaged, and no doubt 
the revenue would not produce anything 
like £1,000,000 sterling a year now. 
This tax is levied upon large herds of 
sheep driven from the northern territory, 
some of which have never been touched 
by war, and which are Turkish terri- 
tories. Still, there may be a minor 
temptation to the Turkish Government 
to delay the evacuation as long as pos 
sible, and I think it all the more likely, 
because it was well known in 1880 and 
1881 that at that time one of the reasons 
why the Turks did not surrender the 
territory which they knew they would 
have eventually to give up, was that they 
desired to push the fulfilment of their 
obligations as far forward into the year 
1880 as possible, in order that the sheep 
tax should pass into the hands of the 
Turkish tax-gatherer before they handed 
it over to Greece. I mention these few 
facts, because there is a very great 
anxiety that this matter should be car- 
ried through successfully, and that the 
unfortunate inhabitants of those regions 
should be allowed to return in peace to 
their desolate homes. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
I notice that the noble Lord who has 
just sat down has dealt with great force 
upon the evacuation of Thessaly, and I 
noticed that he used the expression that 
“Thessaly had been ravaged.” Well, 
Sir, I should like to know by whom Thes- 
saly has been ravaged. No occupied 
province has ever been so well treated 
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before by European soldiers, and state- 
ments of that kind should not be made 
in this House. 


*Lorp E. FITZMAURICE: I mean 
ravaged by the ordinary operations of 
war. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
Well, the word “ravaged” is not applic- 
able to what has happened in Thessaly. 
Well, Sir, this loan of £4,000,000 marks 
a very interesting {An hon. MEMBER : 
It is not £4,000,000.] Well, what- 
ever the amount of the loan is, 
at all events it is simply the out 
come of the action and policy pursued 
by Her Majesty’s Government. This is 
one of the direct proofs of the atrocity 
scare; it is absolutely the effect of the 
atrocity agitation upon Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, because, but for the action 
they took in concert with the rest of 
Europe, especially with regard to Crete, 
there would have been no Cretan trouble, 
no Greek war, no suffering to Greece or 
Turkey, and no loan. This is the abso- 
lute effect of atrocity-mongering of the 
Radical Party in this country upon Her 
Majesty’s Government, whose representa- 
tion and action produced the weakness of 
the Government in refusing to blockade 
the Pirzeus and Volo, so as to prevent the 
mobilisation of the Greek army. That 
is the direct cause of this loan, and of the 
unfortunate financial position in which 
Greece finds herself today. Well, now, 
I heard the Under Secretary not long 
ago use a most remarkable expression. 
He said that the question of paramount 
importance in Europe now was the 
evacuation of Thessaly by the Turks. 
Sir, I have never heard a more astound- 
ing statement. If that really is the view 
of Her Majesty’s Government, if in view 
of the tremendous problems and diffi- 
culties which at present surround this 
country and all Europe, the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government is that the ques- 
tion of the evacuation of Thessaly is of 
paramount importance, then the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government must be 
regarded as almost hopeless. It is a 
question of interests, it is a question of 
sentiment, and a thing which we all 
desire to see done, and which the Turks 
are as anxious to see done as anybody 
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else ; but to describe this as the one ques- 
tion of paramount importance is simply 
to say that the Gentleman who used the 
expression is devoid of all sense of 
proportion. [The First Lorp of the 
Treasury: No, no!| I am sorry the 
Leader of the House does not agree with 
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me; but that is the fact. I heard 
the Leader of the Opposition, a 
little while ago, dealing with the 


action of the Government in allying 
themselves to France and Russia in 
order to secure the evacuation of Thes- 
saly. Well, Sir, we know perfectly well 
what are the views of right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, in spite of the attacks 
that France and Russia are continually 
making against British interests in every 
quarter of the globe. The one idea 
in the minds of some right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite is to secure an 
alliance with France and Russia against 
the Turkish Empire. It is a most dis- 
tressful feature of this position that the 
Leaders of the Opposition should also 
show that they are without sense of pro- 
portion, and that my right hon. Friend 
should have allowed such an expression 
to pass from him, which also goes to show 
that he too is without that sense of 
proportion. The important point in all 
these questions is that we should not 
alienate from us the support of the Otto- 
man power and Mussulman feeling 
throughout the world. That is the ques- 
tion of paramount importance for our 
interests in the Far East or the Near 
East, and I say that this policy is tend- 
ing to alienate the Mussulman people, 
but I think there are signs of a much 
wiser policy and feeling on the part of 
this House, and on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, towards Turkey ; 
but to place the evacuation of Thessaly 
as the question of paramount importance 
makes one think that great interests 
in the Far East—I am speaking of the 
Northern Pacific and of China—should 
not possibly be sacrificed in order to 
secure this practically worthless conces- 
sion, though perhaps from some points 
of view it is sentimentally a valuable 
arrangement for France and Russia with 
regard to Greece and Thessaly. I quite 
admit that indirectly, and perhaps 
directly, this loan will not be a disad- 
vantage to Turkey. I have no doubt 
that the securing of the payment of the 





war indemnity will be of very valuable 
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service to the depleted exchequer of the 
Porte, and therefore this action on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government need 
not be regarded as hostile to Mussulman 
interests, and I do not for one moment 
place it in that light. The point I wish 
to call the attention of the House to is 
this: that it is most undesirable that our 
great interests in the Far East should be 
sacrificed in order to secure what is, as 
regards British interests, a perfectly 
useless combination on our part with 
France and Russia, and it is an arrange- 
ment which will have to be very care- 
fully worked. The Turkish Government 
will have to be dealt with with great con- 
sideration in all these matters, because 
great pressure is being used with Turkey 
to induce her to join with Russia against 
us, and these negotiations with regard to 
Greece and Thessaly are being used as a 
lever to force an alliance against us. And, 
Sir, with regard to the Cretan question, 
I do not know whether it would in any 
sense come under this loan as part of the 
general Greek question I am referring 
to. I+ take quite a different view 
to the Leader of the Opposition as 
to the supposed abandonment, or, at all 
events, of the cessation of negotiations in 
support of the candidature of Prince 
George for the Governorship of Crete. 
He is, no doubt, a superior and able 
Prince, and he might be a good Governor, 
but it is very undesirable, when Mussul- 
man feeling is so great, that we should 
force upon Turkey the appointment of 
Prince George, who will naturally be 
objected to by the Sultan and by the 
Turkish Government. It was really 
unfortunate that the Government should 
have been misled into supporting the 
candidature of Prince George, because he 
could never be acceptable to the Porte. I 
really cannot see why a suitable Christian 
Governor of Crete could not have been 
found amongst the subjects of the Porte. 
I think everybody would admit, from a 
Turkish point of view, that that would 
be a reasonable demand, and it is difficult 
to understand why the Government would 
not accept a suitable Christian Governor 
for Crete. 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
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*THue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! The hon. 
Gentleman is now wandering away from 
the Question before the House. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: J 
will now, Sir, cease with reference to 
that subject. I hope in the arrangements 
that are made for this loan that con- 
sideration will be paid to the feelings 
and interests of the whole population, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government will 
never lose sight of the fact that has been 
ignored by both sides and both Parties 
during the past three years, that it is abso- 
lutely essential for us to maintain and 
keep on our side the good feeling of the 
Mussulman population of the world, and 
especially of the Mussulman population 
of India. 


Resolution agreed to; to be reported 
to-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) [EXPENSES]. 


Resolution— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all expenses now charged on and 
payable out of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
except those relating to lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons, in pursuance of any Act of the pre- 
sent Session to amend the Law with regard to 
the provision for the payment of certain 
expenses under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, and with regard to the levying of light 
dues.” —( Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint 
Boroughs): There is a question which 
I desire to address to the President of 
the Board of Trade, in the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in regard 
to this matter. The question is this, 
whether the House by passing this 
Resolution now, does not tie its hands 
absolutely and finally with regard to the 
expenses relating to lighthouses, buoys, 
and beacons. Does this Resolution 
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prevent the Houses from passing any 
Amendment upon the Bill when it comes 
downstairs from the Grand Committee on 
Trade? 

Tus PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. Cuartzs T. Rircnre, Croy- 
don): No, it does not do that. It is 
simply a Resolution. 


Mr. J. HERBERT LEWIS: The right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that a great 
question has been raised in reference to 
this Bill by the shipping community of 
the United Kingdom, and that question 
is whether, as a matter of fact, these dues 
are not to be abolished altogether, and I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that any Amendment to that effect 
will not be shut out by the adoption of 
the Resolution now under discussion. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Certainly it would not be shut 
out. The House discussed that question 
the other day on the Second Reading and 
decided against that proposition. The Bill 
does not provide for that, and we do not 
ask for it, because the Government are 
not, prepared to do it, and the House has 
agreed upon that point. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then the 
“Ne.” 
Unless this resolution is made wider 
it will not be competent for any 
Member to move the 


right hon. Gentleman says 


inclusion of 
any public vote or to reduce the public 
vote. These subscriptions refer to ex- 
penses incurred in relation to Colonial 
lights on the coast of Morocco. These 
expenses are on public votes and this 
Resolution and the Bill propose to exclude 
them. Now, the object of many hon. 
Members is that they should not be so 
excluded, consequently I take it that I 
am right in my conclusion that if the 
Resolution is carried as it is now drawn 
it will not be competent to make a 
Motion. There is another point to 
which I attach great importance. It is 
very unfortunate that by the forms of 
this House we shall really be prevented 
from discussing a part of this Bill, 
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because it will be impossible to discuss it 
when we come into Committee in the 
usual way. On page 6, for instance, 
there are examples from the charge of 
the new rates of light dues. Of course, 
these examples include some of Her 
Majesty’s ships. Now, there are a great 
many of us who desire to move in that 
matter in Committee, and to discuss the 
exemption of Her Majesty’s ships and 
ships belonging to foreign Governments, 
but we could not possibly—I think I am 
right in saying it--move the Motion for the 
exemption of Her Majesty’s ships, because 
we shall have no right to make a Motion 
to that effect. The result of that is that 
unless we can discuss the whole ques- 
tion of Her Majesty’s ships on this Motion 
we cannot discuss it at all, although it is 
in this Rill. As regards foreign ships 
we may think that they ought to be, but 
we are cut off from all discussion of 
this question, whether it should be 
omitted or retained in the Bill. That, 
Sir, is a very considerable inconvenience, 
and I do not quite know how otherwise 
I can, in the face of this Resolution 


*Trm CHAIRMAN or WAYS) anp 
MEANS: This Resolution does not refer 
to these dues. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Yes, that 
is so, but I am afraid that I have not 
made my point quite clear. The Reso- 
jution only refers to the relief of the Mer- 
cantile Marine from certain charges, as a 
public charge. What I should wish to 
say is that the Resolution if passed in 
this way precludes us from discussing 
matters on page 2, and we cannot move 
to omit, I take it, from the Bill the ex- 


penses of certain lighthouses and other 
matters. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I have heard the argument of 
the hon. Gentleman upon this point, 
and I see no reason why he should not 
move such an Amendment in Committee. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: = That 
entirely satisfies me on section 2, sub- 
section 3 and 5, and I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will remember 
that. As to the Motion on page 6, the 
inconvenience remains, and naturally 
must remain, but we shall perhaps be 
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able to get some charitable consideration 
from the right hon. Gentleman in the 
course of the Committee in regard to that 
point. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow. 


PRISONS BILL. 


[On the return of Mr. SpzaxeEr, after 
the usual interval, the Order of the Day 
for the Second Reading of the Prisons 
Bill was read. | 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.’ 


*THe SECRETARY or STATE For tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
River, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): Mr. 
Speaker, I do not propose to occupy 
very much of the time of the House in 
explaining the provisions of this Bill, the 


Second Reading of which I now desire to, 


move. The fact is, that I have given to 
the House a good deal of information, 
what I believe they will feel is almost an 
excessive amount of information, as to 
what has been going on in regard to 
our prisons during the last two or three 
years, and quite an adequate amount of 
explanation of the Bill which is now 
before the House. The House is in 
possession of the statement, drawn up by 
the Prison Commissioners, of what they 
have done up to the present time on the 
recommendation of the Committee, pre- 
sided over by my right hon. Friend on 
the Front Opposition Bench (Mr. H. 
Gladstone), whose services and those of 
his colleagues upon that Committee I 
desire, on behalf of the Government, cor- 
dially to acknowledge. I have also laid 
upon the Table of the House an ex- 
planatory memorandum, which deals with 
the proposals of this Bill, and the rules 
which I propose to make under 
this Bill if it becomes an Act, and 
a further statement which is very im- 
portant, showing what portion of these 
rules are really old rules, which are now 
in existence, either as being made on the 
authority of the Secretary of State or 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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as statutory enactments, and what por- 
tions of them are either alterations or 
additions, proposed to be made under 
the powers of this Bill. Therefore, 
Sir, there is, I think, a considerable 
amount of information in the possession 
of the House with reference to the 
proposals of this Bill. Sir, the Report of 
the Committee over which the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite presided was a very 
exhaustive and a very full Report, and 
there were a good many of the recom- 
mendations of that Committee which the 
Secretary of State was able to carry 
out without either consultation with the 
Treasury or special legislation, and a 
great portion of this work, I think it 
will be found, I have been able to do, 
There was a certain number of other 
proposals of the Committee which re- 
quired the consent of the Treasury, and 
those also have been given effect to. 
But there were other proposals which 
required legislation, so that if I endea- 
voured to give effect, as I desired to do, to 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
it was necessary to ask Parliament to 
sanction legislation. But, Sir, when I 
came to consider the subject, I thought 
it was a proper opportunity for review- 
ing the whole field of our prison enact- 
ments, and for seizing this chance of 
introducing legislation, which, if it could 
not at the present moment absolutely 
enact a new code, should at all events be 
an amending Bill tending in that direc- 
tion. Now, Sir, broadly speaking, I think 
the fault which is to be found with our 
prison system, apart from any criticisms 
which may be made upon it, on the 
eround of harshness and so forth, which 
I do not deal with now, is its want of 
elasticity, by which, it will be under- 
stood, I mean there is a vast number 
of statutory rules which cannot be dis- 
pensed with, and there is a lack of power 
for the individual treatment of cases 
which come under the attention of the 
Secretary of State. Therefore I think it 
may be fairly said that there has been, 
and the Report of the Committee will 
show it, a certain reaction against the 
uniformity which was the aim—the prin- 
cipal aim—of the Act of 1877, and, 
indeed, of the Act of 1865, which pre 
ceded it. The work of securing that un'- 
formity, Sir, was almost entirely the 
work of the late Chairman of the Prisons 
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Board, Sir Edmund du Cane, and I 
think everybody interested in the prison 
work of this country ought to recognise 
the great ability and energy which Sir 
Edmund du Cane brought to bear upon 
that subject, and the immense public value 
of his services. Now, Sir, the Act of 1877 
was not so much an Act to amend the ad- 
ministration of our prisons as it was an 
Act for dealing with local taxation re- 
form which gave to the Imperial Govern- 
ment of this country the administration 
of our prisons, and that Act has had the 
result, as I believe, of doing away with a 
great nany of the abuses which existed in 
some of our local prisons, and of making 
our prison system uniform. In fact it 
now enables us to face the question of 
prison reform, if we desire to do so, with 





a clear view, and with the fact before us 
that we have a real and substantially uni- 
form system, both for our convict and 
local prisons throughout the country, 
with which to deal. This Bill, therefore, 
as an amendime Measure, has for its 
primary object the creation of powers for 
applying differential treatment or classi- 
fication, or any word of that sort that 
you wish to use, to cur prison popula- 
tion; and what I am anxious to do in 
this Bill is to go as far as I can in the 
direction of this differential treatmert 
of our prison population, as is con- 
sistent with the proper punish- 
ment of criminals, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the protection of 
society. This Bill is not a revolution of 
cur prison government. I hear some 
hon. Gentleman on the other side cheer- 
ing ironically, but I do not know what 
kind ef revolution they desire; this 
is a Bill which enables a great deal to 
be done with regard to our prison treat- 
ment, which can be done with advan- 
tage, and which I hope we shall be able 
todo. The Bill is partly a modification 
of the rules connected with our present 
law, and it partly gives power to do a 
great deal more. The fact is that we 
ought all to acknowledge that we do want 
power to award adequately severe 
treatment to those who are really 
criminals, and to mitigate the treatment 
for those who are not really criminals 
in our prison population. My whole 


proposal is based on the idea of consoli- 
dation in dealing with all parts of the 
prison code, local and convict, but 
in the first instance it is necessary 
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to bring in this amending Bill, the 
Second Reading of which I am now 
moving. Its principal provisions are 
intended in the first place to provide for 
that amalgamation of administration 
which is contained in Clause 1 following 
the recommendations cf the Committee 
of the right hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The directers of convict prisons, as the 
House knows, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State under the Act of 1850 and 
the Prison Commissioners appointed 
under the Act of 1877 are in practice the 
same persons, and I propose to give effect 
to that, which is the existing practice, 
end to secure that there shail be one 
report and one set of figures, and that 
the inspectors who are now available only 
for the work of local prisons shall have 
their work extended to the inspection of 
convict prisons. Sir, the next proposal 
is, and it is a very important one, that 
the Secretary of State should have power 


to make rules both for convict and local - 


prisons. At present, as the law stands, 
the rules for convict prisons are made by 
the Secretary of State, as the executive 
ofticer, without laying them before 
Parliament, and without Parliament 
knowing anything about them. For 
local prisons the rules are mainly 
statutory under the Act of 1865, but 
there is some supplementary power given 
to the Secretary of State to make certain 
qualifying rules under that Act, or the 
Act of 1877. Sir, as I have said, the 
system has been found to be too rigid. 
At all events, I believe that was the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Committee, and this Bill is intended to 
do away with the unyielding character of 
that statutory code, and to enable the 
Secretary of State to make rules and 
lay them before Parliament, thus bring- 
ing before Parliament the whole of the 
penal rules of this country. The second 
clause is intended to give those powers. 
It goes on to say that those powers 
shall include the power of rezulating the 
nature of the hard labour to be carried 
out in our prisons, and, secondly, it takes 
power to make rules which will deal with 
the classification of prisoners. As 
regards hard labour, the clause is a wide 
clause, and it enables regard to be had 
in the making of the ruies to the sex, 
age, industry, and conduct of the 
prisoners. This, Sir, is a very impor- 
tant advance and a very important 
2K 
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power to give to the Secretary of State, 
because hitherto the rules affecting 
prisoners sentenced to hard labour have 
been very inflexible, and have inflicted, 
I do not say injustice, but, at all events, 
hardship upon prisoners’ which, if 
the administration had been able to 
discriminate, they would have been very 
glad to alleviate. I believe I am correct 
in saying that the Scotch Prisons Act of 
1877 contains a clause to this effect. 
Then, Sir, with reference to classification, 
the first point relates to the question cf 
juvenile offenders. There can be, as I 
believe, in the whole of our dealing with 
the criminal population of this country 
nothing more important than keeping 
our juvenile population as far as possible 
out of prison. To send our unfortunate 
young offenders to prison is the very last 
thing we should do. The next thing we 
ought to do, if we must send them to 
prison, is to keep them as far as 
possible separate from the older and 
habitual offenders of the criminal popula- 
tion. I hope that the statement made 
by the Prison Commissioners in the 
Paper which has been laid before the 
House will show that so far as the 
power possessed by the Secretary of 
State goes he and the Prison Com- 
missioners have done all that could be 
done in the matter without legislative 
powers during the last two or three 
years. I should say, in the first instance, 
that although the First Offenders Act 
has not been used to the full 
extent to which it might have been used, 
yet there is an increasing disposition to 
use it, and I find, at all events with regard 
to juvenile offenders, in the last Report 
of the Prison Commissioners, that there 
were only 42 juvenile offenders in prisons 
at that time, at the end of the year, as 
against 89 and 127 in the preceding 
years. Then, Sir, we have made an 
experiment in collecting juvenile 
prisoners who are committed for one 
month or longer in certain local 
prisons, with a view to their separate 
treatment, and I am happy to say 
that I have seen nothing but the best 
reports of that experiment. I think 
that, so far as it can be done, it is 
desirable to carry that reform. still 
further, and that the arrangement, com- 
bined with an extended use of the First 
Offenders Act, will do something 
towards the classification and separation 


The Home Secretary. 
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of our juvenile offenders. Sir, the Com- 
mittee presided over by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite recommended that 
the age of juvenile offenders should be 
raised from 16 to 17. The House will 
see that in the rules now proposed it is 
not provided definitely that the age shall 
be raised to 17, because I believe it is the 
fact that in that class which is unfor- 
tunately predisposed to criminality, not 
from their own fault very likely, there is 
a great deal of precocious ruffianism, 
and it is much safer to make enactments 
such as those contained in these 
rules, which will enable us to treat ag 
juvenile offenders any prisoners who, in 
the opinion cf the governor, the chaplain, 
or the visiting justices ought to be classi- 
fied as juveniles, although they may 
declare themselves to be over 16. That, I 
believe, will have the effect of doing 
what the Committee desired, to enable a 
distinction to be made between some of 
these young prisoners, who, although 
they declare themselves to be of a parti- 
cular age, should really be classed as 
juveniles, and those who ought to be 
classed as adults. With reference to 
juvenile convicts, the last Report of 
the Directors of Convict Prisons is, I 
think, a very interesting one. The House 
will find that there has been a consider- 
able diminution in the number during the 
year of our juvenile convicts. There were 
only two convicts under the age of 
16 at the date of their conviction, as 
stated in that Report, and I cannot 
help hoping and believing that such a 
state of things as that is due to 
the action of the reformatory schools, 
which are, to the best of my belief, doing 
exceedingly good work in this direction. 
The question is often raised of a separate 
prison or of separate treatment for these 
juvenile convicts. I am afraid that it is 
true that a very large number of the 
juvenile convicts who are sentenced 
between the ages of 16 and 21 are really 
very bad subjects. I find that out of 
209 cases—and I am now taking the 
same Report of the Prison Commis 


sioners—only 29 of that 209 were 
found fit, after inquiry, to be put 
in the starred class. The great 


majority of them were guilty of grave 
crime after previous conviction. That 13 
a very grave fact, because we are deal- 
ing with our juvenile convicts. Twenty 
of them were guilty of robbery with 
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violence, 30 of murder or manslaughter, 
40 of rape, and 10 of unnatural offences. 
Therefore you have got to deal with 
what everybody must admit is an excep- 
tional class of ruffianism, which cannot 
be dealt with as first offenders, or juvenile 
offenders, even in the ordinary sense of 
the word. What we propose to do is to 
modify the rules which have debarred 
some of them from the possibility of en- 
tering into the starred class, to examine 
every case upon its merits, and try, so far 
as we can, to deal with each one of them 
under a policy of segregation. I believe 
it is true, even in the case of some 
of these young rufiians whom I have 
mentioned, and, possibly, mainly of those 
who have been guilty of sexual crimes, 
that after a sentence of imprison- 
ment there is more possibility of 
their reform than there is of some 
of our habitual criminals. To go on 
with the question of classification under 
Clause 5, which is headed “ Mis- 
demeanants,” it is proposed to make 
another class between the first and third 
class. The existing Acts under which 
the prisons are now worked  dis- 
tinguish from the ordinary prisoners 
those prisoners who are awaiting trial, 
debtors, surety prisoners, and mis- 
demeanants who are not sentenced to 
hard labour, and this last class is to be 
divided into at least two divisions, whilst 
some power is given to make regulations 
as to treatment. No power is given in 
the case of misdemeanants not of the 
first class, and therefore in practice there 
is little difference between the treatment 
of the misdemeanant who is not sentenced 
to hard labour and is not of the first class 
and the ordinary criminal who is con- 
demned to hard labour. Therefore the 
proposal is to establish a second class 
with less rigorous treatment. I have had 
many representations from Visiting Com- 
mittees all over the country that such a 
thing would be very desirable, and I 
believe that everyone who has had any 
experience in prison treatment or disci- 
pline will feel that there are many classes 
of persons committed to prison who do 
require to be kept at some labour and 
some kind of restraint and discipline, but 
yet who are not really criminal, and 
ought not to be treated as such. They 
comprise, broadly speaking, that class of 
people who are committed to prison in 
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default of paying a fine. There are 
many classes of such prisoners, who have 
been guilty of offences for which the 
Legislature has directly provided that the 
punishment shall be the payment of a fine. 
They form a very inconvenient portion 
of our prison population, being liable to 
be dealt with too lightly on one side and 
too hardly on the other. The Bill 
enables these prisoners to be dealt with 
in another way, and, therefore, under 
Clause 5 a power is given to the Court to 
inflict such a sentence as, under the cir- 
cumstances, is thought to be proper. 
[Sir H. Fowrer: Fining for mis- 
demeanours.| I have considered that 
point, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that it would be well to 
separate this class from possibility of 
association with felons. Another classi- 
fication is the introduction of the star 
class in local prisons. The experiment 
of the introduction of the starred class 
in our convict prisons has been very 
successful. Since its formation in 1879 
up to last September I think there were 
2,183 males who were put in the star 
class; of these the number returned to 
penal servitude upon subsequent convic- 
tion was only 20, or something like 1.1 
per cent, and of those whose licences 
were revoked only a small decimal ; and 
of the females who were put into the 
starred class under the new system of 
1879, numbering 93, not one returned to 
penal servitude after conviction. There 
fore I say that that is a satisfactory 
trial, so far as it goes, of our starred 
class system in convict prisons, and it 
is proposed under the new rules to extend 
and develop this starred class in our local 
prisons. With reference to this classifi- 
cation, we get a kind of treble classifica- 
tion—first offenders, habitual, and 
juvenile—and it is proposed under the 
new rules to make the progressive stage 
system in our prisons a regular portion 
of our criminal system. In combination 
with that proposal is one which 1 
am sure will commend itself to the 
House — namely, that, as in the 
case of penal servitude prisons, there 
should be a power to earn some 
remission of sentence in accordance with 
the industry and good conduct in the 
prison, to give an incentive to such good 
conduct while in prison. I believe that it 
is universall yadmitted that the power to 
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earn these good conduct marks has a 
good effect, and I am sure we shall be 
wise in extending it now. Further 
power, which I am sure will equally com- 
mend itself to the House, and which has 
been recommended in many quarters, and 
especially by the Scotch Committee upon 
habitual criminals, is the power to release 
@ prisoner upon the payment of a portion 
of the sum. for the non-payment of which 
he has been committed. That has been 
a reform which has been long wanted, 
but it cannot be done without legislation, 
because after a person is committed to 
prison for non-payment of a fine, there 
is no power to allow any payment other 
than the full payment which.may be 


Prisons 
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possible on the part of himself or his | 


friends, which would have the result of 
releasing hin from prison. That is an 


end which we might usefully aim at, and | 


a further recommendation, apart from 
what appears to be the justice of it, is 
that, as will be found from the memo- 
randum which I have laid upon the 
Table of the House, it promises the best 
possible results to the Exchequer. I 
have followed the recommendations 
the Committee with regard to the aboli- 


tion of punishment cells, with the excep- | 


tion that the Bill provides that there 
shall be in every prison a cell for the 
additional security of a refractory 
prisoner. 


Mr. DAVITT: Will that mean 
abolition of dark cells in Ireland! 


*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I do 
believe they exist. There are no dark 
cells now, but in order to remove a public 


the 


not 


misconception. this Bill provides that | 


there shall be cells which are only in- 
tended to be different in character from 
ordinary cells to the extent that they are 


strong, and prevent prisoners who are | 


refractory from damaging themselves. 
There is a further section for the pre- 
vention of the overcrowding 
prisons. There is also a further important 
prevision with reference to the Visiting 
Comniittees. I have been desired to 
extend the powers of Visiting Committees 
in our local prisons. I need hardly go 
over the whole ground, or say how we 
The Home Secretary. 
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hope to bring into alliance with the 
present authorities—namely, the Visiting 
Committees—the Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
iin this country. A full account 
is given in the Report of the present 
Commissioners of what has been done in 
| this direction, and I believe that the 
system is working well, and that there 
is in many quarters of the country in- 
creased activity in the way of helping 
these societies, which the Government 
are very anxious to assist by every means 
|in their power. But, Sir, I think it will 
be found that extended powers are 
given to the Visiting Committees under 
these rules, and there is the important 
provision further of making this appoint- 
ment in the case of our convict prisons. 
It is proposed that the Secretary of State 
| should have power to appoint a board of 
visitors to act in the same way, and to 
have the same powers, as those which 
‘exist in the case of our local prisons. I 
ido not imagine that there will be much 
“opposition to that proposition. An idea 
'has existed that inspectors should criti- 
icise the action of the Commissioners and 
report to the Secretary of State, but it 
‘seems to me that the inspectors should 
act under the Prison Commissioners, and 
lsee that their rules are properly carried 
out, and that those who are sent to 
prison, if they wish to appeal to the Sec- 
{retary of State or to the Visiting Com- 
| mittees of our local prisons, are able to 
| do so, and I hope that by means of this 
| power, under Clause 3, it will be possible 
to do a great deal in that way, to the 
satisfaction of the Prison Commissioners 
j}and the Secretary of State, and to our 
convict prisons. 


*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnai 
iGreen, S.W.): Would the right hon. 


Gentleman say by what reasons he has 


been led to propose to repeal Section 11 
of the Prisons Act, 1865, relating to the 
| prison chaplain? That is repealed by 
| Clause 12 of this Bill. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
‘HOME DEPARTMENT: This __ pro- 
lvision in Clause 12 is to enable chap- 
| laincies to be held where possible with 


ithe cure of souls in the district. I be- 


lieve that was recommended by the right 
/hea. Gentleman opposite. Where it is 
| 
| 
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possible for the local clergyman to spare 
the time and do the work in the prison 
we propose by this clause to enable him 
to do so. I think it is a very useful 
thing if you have got a clergyman who 
knows the population and is willing to 
take an active part in the administration 
of our local prisons to allow him to do 
so. Clause 13, about which I thought I 
might be asked a question, is really for 
the purpose of preserving a portion of 
the Schedule of the Act of 1865, the rest 
of which is repealed by the Act. It 
makes no change in the position of the 
clerical officers of the prison. It simply 
reenacts a portion of the Schedule, 
which, in accordance with the general 
scheme of this Bill, has to be done away 
with. I hope that, at all events, I have 
explained what are the intentions of this 


Bill. 


Siz C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): The right hon. Gentleman has not 
referred to debtors. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have re- 
ferred to debtors as coming under the 
new classification, and, therefore, they 
would be able to be put to some kind cf 
industrial labour. if desirable. There 
are a few classes of prisoners as to whom 
Ihave had stronger representations made 
to me than these, with reference to the 
very insufficient means of dealing with 
debtors in our prisons, and it is believed 
and hoped that by means of this classifi- 
cation we may be able to put some of 
these idle and useless persons to some 
industrial labour whilst they are in 
confinement. They are certainly included 
in the classification of Clause 5, and are 
intended to be so included. I have given 
the House in the few remarks I have 
ventured to make, and in the Papers 
which have accompanied this Bill, a very 
full explanation of what the proposals 
are. I do not say I have solved—I have 
not attempted to solve—many of those 
prison problems which require to be 
sclved, but what I do say is that we are 
making a step forward in the direction of 
solving some of those problems which, as 
I believe, can only be solved by careful 
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and cautious experiment. The Bill taken 
by itself, and the Rules with it, embody 
a great deal of the present practice, 
which I believe has not up to the present 
time been thoroughly understood by the 
public, because they embody rules made 
by the Secretary of State and which 
Parliament has assented to. They em- 
body some improvements which are the 
results of the developments of our pre- 
sent system, and what I believe has 
been a most valuable and careful ad- 
ministration of our Prison Commissioners 
and Directors, and they also embody a 
great many of the recommendations of the 
Committee of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, of whose labours I have already 
spoken; and they embody also other 
proposals, which are the result of a very 
careful consideration of these difficult 
problems by a Board of Commissioners 
under a chairman, who is a most capable, 
efficient, and sympathetic public officer, 
and during the short time he has been 
prison chairman he has shown, by his 
energy and capacity, the greatest desire 
to introduce safe reforms into our system. 
I believe that if the House will pass this 
Bill, which I propose to refer to the 
Standing Committee on Law, and if the 
House will give the Secretary of State 
these powers, they will be doing a great 
deal to sanction further means of steadily 
developing humane administration of our 
prisons without in any degree diminish- 
ing the discipline which is necessary to 
their efficiency. In that hope I beg to 
move that the Bill be read a second time. 


*Mr. L. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): We are all indebted to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the very full, though 
terse and lucid, manner in which he has 
described the provisions of this Bill. I 
feel somewhat diffident in dealing with 
this question of prison reform because 
my knowledge is limited, but I have a 
very strong conviction upon the matter 
and I venture to invite this House to 
express an opinion hostile to the Second 
Reading of this Bill upon grounds I 
shall endeavour very shortly to explain. 
My first and principal reason for object- 
ing to this Bill is that we are asked to 
carry out a very considerable change in 
the discipline and management of our 
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prisons; we are asked to review the 
whole system of both convict and local 
prison management without having any 
opportunity afforded to us of dealing 
with the details of the proposed new 
scheme. We have had placed before us 
a Bill which empowers the Home Secre- 
tary to draft the rules, and we are called 
upon to accept or reject that empower- 
ing enactment without having any oppor- 
tunity afforded us of dealing with the 
rules which are the subject-matter of this 
Measure, or criticising them to the fullest 
extent as we might if we had the rules 
themselves embodied in the Bill. 
But we have no means of making any 
alteration whatever in any of the rules 


which commend themselves to- the 
right hon. Gentleman as being de- 
sirable. The only method by which 





this body of rules, consisting of two} 
considerable volumes, can be chal-| 
lenged is by an Address from both | 
Houses rejecting the whole of them. We| 
have no means of considering, chang-| 
ing, or modifying seriatim the rules | 
by which the convict and __ local! 
prisons of this country are to be 
governed. When. as Home Secretary, Sir 
George Grey introduced a Prisons Bill 
he laid down as a matter of essential | 
importance that notwithstanding it was 
an arduous and difficult task fer the| 
House to deal with the details of the| 
prison rules, yet having regard to 
the vast importance which attached to 
the discipline and economy of prisons he 
would not take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of drafting the rules, except with 
the assistance of the House. This is a 
very grave departure from what, for my 
own part, I consider, and what I venture 
to submit to the House, was the very 
sound view taken by Sir George Grey. 
We have, I submit, a clear right to have 
laid before us, I do not say any little 
petty administrative rule, but the broad 
general principles upon which prison dis- 
cipline is conducted. Nobody, looking 
at this Bill, harmless as it appears in 
itself, would be able to form the smallest 
or most remote conception of the way 
in which the prisons of this country will 
be conducted. I say that Parliament is 
derogating from its functions in allowing 
permanent officials to formulate rules, 
and leaving itself only the power of peti- 
tioning against the rules. 


Mr. A th erle y-J ONES, 
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cannot, attempt—it would be an imperti- 
nence to do so—to examine the details, 
it would take too long, and be too tedious 
and otherwise objectionable, but I can 
draw attention to the fact that I have 
gone carefully through the rules of the 
Act of 1865, contained in the schedule 
of that Act, and, with one or two micro- 
scopic exceptions, I challenge the right 
hon. Gentleman to point out how these 
rules further lead to the more humane 
treatment of prisoners than those of the 
Act of 1865. In some directions, as I 
shall point out in a few minutes, they are 
less humane, and I say it is discreditable 
to this country. that, after a lapse of 
more than 30 years, no more humane 
or civilised method of endeavouring to 
govern the prisoners of this country 
should have been found by our states- 
men and the wisdom of this House. 
Now, in the first place, I do assert—and 
it is an assertion which has the general 
corroboration of every jurist and philan- 
thropist of Europe who has written upon 
the subject of prison discipline—that 
prison discipline is more severe in this 
country than it is in any other civilised 
European nation. That is not an idle 
assertion, and there were articles in one of 
the leading French periodicals some time 
ago in which comparison was made 
betwéen the systems of prison discipline 
in Europe. It was the opinion of the 
writers of those articles that the prison 
discipline of England was more severe 
than that of any other country in Europe. 
I speak not with regard to convict 
prisons merely, but also with regard to 
the short terms of imprisonment, and I 
venture to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that a sentence of two years’ hard 
labour is a sentence which no judge, in 
my judgment and in the judgment of 
more capable persons than myself, should 
inflict upon a fellow-creature. I recol- 
lect the late Baron Huddlestone telling 
me in the latter days of his life that 
from what he had learned and from what 
he had seen, he would in no case, under 
no possible circumstances, inflict a sen- 
tence of two years’ hard labour. I, in 
common with others, have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the condition of un- 
happy victims who have been convicted 
and sentenced to two years’ hard labour. 
Nobody, who has not had an opportunity 
of observing the condition of the victims, 
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can have any conception of the effect of 
a lengthened term of imprisonment, even 
on the most robust. The right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
present system, with regard to children, 
and I shall have the sympathy of all 
sides of the House when I say I deplore 
that children should be sent to prison 
at all. There were, if you take the last 
prison statistics, in 1896 no less than 
55 children under 12 years of age, sent 
to prison as convicted prisoners, and 
1,913 children between the ages of 12 
and 15. A Prisons Bill might have pro- 
vided, but for which this Bill does not 
adequately provide, that there should 
be isolation for the juvenile offenders. 
But a Prisons Bill to be effective should 
remove the children wholly from the 
influence of the prison, and there is no 
reason why they should not be. It 
would not have been beyond the scope 
of this Bill to have dealt with that sub- 
ject. I will endeavour to deal with these 
points as rapidly as I can: this Bill 
proposes to make three classes of mis- 
demeanants. The provision as to first- 
class misdemeanants leaves the thing just 
where it was before, because the judges 
for obvious reasons are averse to 
sentencing a person as a first-class mis- 
demeanant ; it was felt to be a privilege 
of the rich to be sent as a first-class mis- 
demeanant, and the judges thought, and 
rightly so, that it was not right to make 
that distinction, so that there is practi- 
cally no first-class misdemeanant. The 
second-class misdemeanants exist at the 
present time, but their lot is not to be 
made better. I do not see by comparison 
with the rules of the Act of 1865, and 
the rules formulated in this Bill, that the 
condition of the second-class misde- 
meanant is to be bettered, but I do 
see that a class of persons is to be 
brought into that class which were 
never brought in before; you are going 
to bring in persons who have disobeyed 
a judge’s order, perhaps, through a 
scruple of conscience, or who have com- 
mitted a technical offence; there are a 
great many honest, hard-working people 
who are in gaol now, the victims of 
misfortune, and those people, who have 
led honest and blameless lives, are, under 
these rules, to be dressed in prison dress 
because the rules which govern second- 
class misdemeanants says they are to 
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wear distinctive prison dress. They are 
to be dressed as prisoners, they are liable 
to be photographed. and subjected to 
other indignities, and, worst of all, they 
are obliged to assort with criminals. The 
Acts of 1865 and 1877 contain an express 
provision that the debtor prisoners are 
to be kept distinct from criminals. But 
this Bill is reactionary and retrograde. 
[Sir R. Wesster: No, no!] The right 
hon. Gentleman contradicts me. If I 
have made a mistake I shall express 
my regret fully and withdraw my state- 
ment. Isay under this Act the debtor class 
is made misdemeanant, and if you look at 
the rule you will find—I am speaking from 
memory—that they have to wear dis- 
tinctive dress, and if you look at the 
general rules, which are to be read to- 
gether with the special rules, except so 
far as they come in collision with the 
special rules, you will find they are to be 
kept, “as far as practicable,” distinct from 
ordinary prisoners—that is, persons who 
are criminally convicted. Now, what I 
say is that it is an outrage that the 
persons who have not been convicted 
of any crime—who are the victims of 
misfortune, who are the victims of some 
disobedience of the law, such, for instance, 
as not complying with the Vaccination 
Act—should be classed and obliged to 
associate. in a measure with criminals. 
Under Section 40 of the Prisons Act of 
1877 there is an express provision that 
persons convicted of sedition or seditious 
libel shall be kept separate from the 
ordinary prisoners, and treated, I think 
it says, as first-class misdemeanants. 
Now. this Bill repeals Section 67 of the 
Act of 1865, and by implication it also 
repeals Section 40 of the Act of 1877, 
and the only cases in the whole 
realm of the prison law of this 
country where you find distinct treat- 
ment is meted out to certain classes 
of political offenders is swept away. 
The objections to this Bill do not end 
there. There are many more in my 
opinion equally serious. I recognise the 
advantage of allowing prisoners to have 
the benefit of a reduction of their sen- 
tence as a reward for good conduct. The 
real main point we ought to consider in 
dealing with the Prisons Bill—and 
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probably it will be another 20 years before 
we deal with it, for it was in 1877 when 
we last dealt with it—is whether we 
cannot do anything to make our prison 
treatment more humane. I do not speak 
as a sentimentalist on this question. I 
agree that prison must be more or less 
associated with vindictive punishments. 
[“ No, no!”] Well, I will not argue that 
question now. I am prepared, for my 
part, to accept the observation of the 
Home Secretary. Surely something 
might be done by this House to deal 
with this important question, and not to 
leave it with the permanent officials. I 
do not mean to say that we have not 
many good and faithful public servants 


who discharge their duties most effi- 
ciently, but they are not reformers. Re- 


forms when they are made emanate from 
this House irrespective of Party. I am 
sure hon. Members on the other side cf 
the House are just as ready to deal with 
prisoners from the humane point of view 
as we are, and I do most seriously urge 
upon the Home Secretary whether it is 
expedient that this House should delegate 
to permanent officials the task of laying 
down a code for the Government, or 
whether it is not far better that we should 
ourselves do it, even at the expense of 
time ; or if the House would not do it let 
this Bill, as in the case of the Bill of 
1865, 


with representatives on that Committee 


be sent to a Select Committee, 
of the most experienced men in the House 
of Commons. 
Secretary gives against Parliamentary 
Rules is that such rules are not elastic. 
If you want power to change the rules, 
surely that is managed by a rule giving 
dispensing powers, that rule to be laid 
on the Table of the House for 40 days. 


The only reason the Home 


But so soon as these rules are laid 
on the Table for 40 days, so soon 
will they become law. They are 
absolutely inelastic. There is no 


power for the Home Secretary to make 
another rule by a similar process. How- 
ever that may be, there is no question 
about it that the great bulk of these 
rules are not of a character that require 
to be elastic. They are general rules for 
the treatment of prisoners, and our 
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experience of the treatment of prisoners 
from the time we made our first attempt 
at reform up to the present time has 
enabled us to see the right method of 
how prisoners are to be treated, to see 
that some attempt should be made to 
reclaim them, and thus avoid the melan- 
choly admission to be found in our crimi- 
nal statistics that more than one half of 
the prisoners in our prisons have been 
previously convicted. I beg to move the 
that the Bill be read this 
day six months. 


Amendment 


Sir C. CAMERON: In one sense this 
Bill is certainly reactionary. I listened to 
what my hon. Friend has said as to the 
treatment of debtors. I have looked into 
the matter, and there is no question that 
in regard to the treatment of debtors the 
proposal of the Home Secretary is the 
most reactionary that has been presented 
to Parliament during the last 40 years. 
Now, Sir, on the subject of imprisonment 
for considerable 


debt there is a very 


diversity of opinion. I am not going to 
argue the question of the abolition of im- 
prisonment for debt, though. I believe it 
should be abolished, and might be safely 
abolished, as it has been abolished in 
certain parts of the Kingdom—in Scot- 
land, for instance. It may be that in 
England a sufficient amount of diversity 
of opinion exists as to the expediency of 
maintaining imprisonment for debt to 
render it a most inopportune and most 
reprehensible thing to propose that the 
imprisonment should be more disgraceful 
and punitive than it is. In the Act of 
1865 there is a clause which my hon. 
Friend. who moved the rejection of the 
Bill did not quote. Under Section 4 i 
is laid down that means should be 
provided for separating debtors altogether 
from the criminal prisoners. In 1875 
provision was made for the amelioration 
of their rules. By the 38th Section of 
that Act it was provided that the Secre- 
tary of State might alter or add to them 
with respect to the classification and 
treatment of prisoners imprisoned for 
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non-compliance with the order of a jus- 
tice or justices. Such rules are in miti- 
gation, and not an increase, of the effect 
of such imprisonment as regulated by the 
Prisons Act of 1865; so that the Prisons 
Act of 1865 laid down that prisoners for 
debt should be separated from all associa- 
tion with criminal prisoners, and the 
Act of 1875 allowed the Home Secretary 
to make rules in mitigation of, and not 
in aggravation of, the severity of their 
punishment. Now he proposed to treat 
them as criminals. [The Szecrerary of 
Srare for the Home Department: Not at 


all.| There is no doubt, if he will 
look at the official Memorandum 
at page 17, he will see by Clause 


5 of the Prisons Bill it is proposed 
to repeal the law now regulating the 
treatment of debtors, and to classify 
them either as first or second-class mis- 
demeanants, according to the discretion 
of the Court. If the proposal becomes 
law, the special privileges they now enjoy 
will be considerably curtailed, and the 
necessity of labour imposed on them. 
They are now treated, as I understand, as 
first-class misdemeanants, and have the 
privileges of such. They are not sub- 
jected to a number of indignities 
that criminal prisoners are subjected 
to, and they have indulgences in 
the matter of correspondence and in 
the matter of receiving visitors. All 
these things are to be taken from 
them. In the second place, the class to 
which they are to be relegated have 
compulsorily to take a bath on their re- 
ception, whether they require it or not. 
It is provided that they shall be as far 
as possible kept apart from the ordinary 
criminals. The provision is, “That they 
shall be kept entirely separate from 
criminal prisoners.” They are not to 
mix with third-class or the worst class 
of prisoners, but they are to mix with 
second-class prisoners. They must work 
—well, I do not say that that would not 
be a good thing; but if you allow a 
second-class misdemeanant to work or not 
as he thinks fit, it seems to me that it 
is a remarkably retrograde step to com- 
pel the debtors to work. That is depart- 
ing altogether from the lines that have 
up to now governed our treatment of 
debtors. There are several points in the 
Bill I approve of, especially with regard 
to the admission and the remission of 
fines, and also to the earning of a 
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remission of sentences by good conduct, 
although I think that might be with 
very great benefit extended to shorter 
terms of imprisonment than nine months. 
I know that when I was visiting the 
Scotch prisons I was repeatedly told by 
the Governors of those prisons that it 
would be a very good thing to ensure 
good behaviour amongst the shorter 
sentence prisoners if they could promise 
them a remission of sentence to the ex- 
tent of a few days from their term. I 
cannot see any reason for limiting it to 
the graver class of offences—namely, 
those punished with a minimum of nine 
months’ imprisonment. I wish to empha- 
sise what appears to me to be a very 
grave blot upon the Bill, and I endorse 
very much what my hon. Friend has 
said about the inexpediency of Parlia- 
ment allowing all control in the matter 
of prison rules to be out of their hands. 
*Mr. HERBERT J. GLADSTONE 
(Leeds, W.): My hon. Friend who has 
just spoken speaks with great authority 
on this matter. Iam quite prepared to 
admit that the question with regard to 
debtors that he has raised is one that 
can be properly considered by this 
House, but to me it seems more a matter 
for Committee than for the Second Read- 
ing stage. The position of debtors under 
the Bill does not seem to me at all pre- 
judiced. At any rate, the Court has 
power to direct them to be treated as 
first-class misdemeanants. And in the 
second place they are to be given in- 
dustrial labour. Those who have visited 
prisons and seen the debtors loafing 
about with nothing to do, will probably 
agree that they are the most miserable 
portion of the prison population, and I 
think it is a very great advantage 
to them that they should have 
industrial labour given to them whereby 
they can earn a certain gratuity. It is 
my intention to give a very clear and 
decided support to the Second Reading 
of this Bill. I cannot say that I agree 
with the main contentions of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Durham. He 
complained of Clause 2. To my mind 
that clause is the most valuable provision 
in the Bill. He complains that it 
gives power to the permanent officials, 
and that it is a dangerous principle to 
change the system from the lines of the 
Act of 1865 and give powers to the 
Home Secretary to draft rules to be laid 
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on the Table of the House. I dis-| prison system. Attacks were made 
agree with that. As the Home Secretary | before on the prison system and 
said, the present system is far too rigid. | the prison officials, and the Home 


He and the Prison Commissioners are 
tied and bound absolutely by the rules 
laid down in the schedule of the Act of 
1865. He cannot alter them unless he 
brings a Bill into this House. The Bill 
enables the Home Secretary to modify 
such rules as fuller experience shows 
ought to be altered ; and my hon. Friend 


ought to remember that under this 
system the powers of the House of 
Commons and the powers of hon. 


Members who are interested in prison 
questions will be very largely increased. 
At any rate, they will know exactly what 
is going on; they will have the power 
of speaking on any new rules which may 
be laid on the Table; and I hold it is to 
the interest of hon. Members that Clause 2 
should stand part of the Bill. My hon. 
Friend went on to complain of the prison 
severity. That is a very great and im- 
portant question. But this Bill, so far 
as it goes, diminishes instead of increases 
the severity, and deserves the support of 
my hon. Friend. He complained also that 
there was no provision by which children 
should not be sent to prison. The Com- 
mittee over which I had the honour to 
preside went carefully into that matter. 
Children who are under remand or sen- 
tence must be confined somewhere. If 
any hon. Member will consult the evi- 
dence laid before that Committee, he 
will see that the disadvantages of con- 
fining children either in workhouses or 
in police cells are far greater than 
those entailed by putting them in 
certain portions of prisons where 
they are treated differently from the 
other prisoners. Therefore, I think 
the observations of my hon. Friend are not 
in the least arguments against this Bill. 
Other matters he raised will be subjects 
for the Committee. I hold there is no 
case against the Bill. I desire to 
acknowledge the very generous manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has taken the House into his con- 
fidence in regard to this Bill, and the 
subject of prison discipline ; he has given 
us plenty of information in a fair and 
frank manner. At the present time attacks 
are still being made upon the present 


Mr. Gladstone. 


Secretary of the day appointed a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. I should like to call 
attention to the finding of the Com- 
mittee with regard to that point. 
After full and impartial consideration 
that Committee unanimously came to 
this conclusion— 


“We do not consider that there is reason for 
general condemnation of a system which 
resulted originally from careful inquiry and 
much deliberation, and which was specially 
and successfully designed to put an end to 
many glaring and patent evils. Similarly we 
do not consider that it is right to lay the 
burden of all the shortcomings of the prison 
system on the central prison authorities, who 
have carried into effect under successive Secre- 
taries of State the Acts approved by Parlia- 
ment; who have loyally and_ substantially 
carried out the various recommendations made 
from time to time by Commissions and Com- 
mittees; and who, as administrators, have 
achieved in point of organisation, discipline, 
order, and economy a striking administrative 
success.” 


I think it is only right, by reason of the 
attacks that are still being made upon 
prison officials, that I should draw atten- 
tion to the finding of the Committee in 
1894—the unanimous finding. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Donegal, 
8.): No, no; it was not the unanimous 


finding. 


*Mr. GLADSTONE: Of course I will 
not challenge the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman, but I do not recollect myself 
any division of opinion on this subject ; 
and the Report was signed by all the 
Members of the Committee. Now, 
Sir, this Bill has been described 
as a small Measure. I quite agree 
that it is a small Measure in many ways. 
But it ought not to be revolutionary. 
I do not believe in any revolutionary 
upheaval of the present prison system, 
either in the interests of the prison 
authorities or of the prisoners themselves. 
It does not pretend to give any complete 
scheme of reform. There are three 
omissions which prevent it from being 
a complete scheme of prison reform. 
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classification is a subject which is all- 
important in prison matters. The Home 
Secretary has done a great deal in that 
direction, but at present there is no pro- 
vision for dealing separately with persons 
confined for drunkenness. We are pro- 
mised a Bill. I hope we shall soon see 
it. The presence of prisoners who are 
sentenced for drunkenness is a constant 
source of difficulty. They are not crimi- 
nals in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and only complicate the already diffi- 
cult question of prison 
Secondly, a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a penal reformatory for prisoners | 
between the ages of 16 and 23 is still 
under consideration. It is a very im- 
portant matter—I for one attach the 
greatest importance to it—and I hope in 
course of time it will be carried into | 
effect. Thirdly, habitual offenders are 
not dealt with under the Bill, or under | 


the rules, except that in the prison, as far | 





management. 


as possible, they are to be kept as a class | 
apart. Sir, the habitual prisoner is most | 
difficult to deal with. He is, unfortu- 
nately, too often brutalised by the prison | 
system, and unfortunately, also, he is not | 
sufliciently deterred by the treatment | 
which he experience he| 
expect. The 
commend that this 
should be dealt with under a different 
penal system altogether, and the Prison 
Commissioners practically concur in our 
view. The right hon. Gentleman has, I 
think, undertaken to do his best to get 


knows by 
has to Committee re-| 


class of prisoner | 


a Royal Commission appointed to con- 
sider the whole question of the sentences 
and treatment of habitual prisoners, and 
I do most earnestly hope that he will get 
that Commission appointed, because it 
goes to the reot of the whole prison 
system. The sooner you can deal drasti- 
cally with this class of habitual offenders, 
and on different lines from those of the 
present prison system, the better it will 
be for the general treatment of prisoners 
No scheme of prison 
reform can be thorough which does not 
include these three subjects. I admit 
they cannot be included in this Bill. 
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Now, Sir, questions regarding the func- 
tions of Prison Commission inspectors, 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, etc., are very 
important, but they are not so important 
as that which cannot be supplied by any 
Bill or Act of Parliament—a humane 
prison administration, supported by a 
properly trained and sufficiently numer- 
ous prison staff. I look far more to an 
enlightened spirit of administration than 
I do to this Bill, good as it is so far as 
it goes. This Bill, Sir, is the outcome 
of a Report of the Committee. What is 
the basis of that Report? The basis of 
that Report was a fuller application of 
reformatory methods to the prison 
system of the country. We had the 
remarkable evidence of Sir Godfrey 
Lushington, who, speaking with his great 


| experience and long connection with the 


Home Office, summed up the effect of 


the present prison system in these 


words— 


“T regard as unfavourable to reformation the 
status of a prisoner throughout his whole 
career; the crushing of self-respect, the starv- 
ing of all moral instinct he may possess, the 
absence of all opportunity to do or receive a 
kindness, the continual association with none 
but criminals, and that only as a separate item 


| amongst other items also separate; the forced 


labour, and the denial of all liberty. I believe 
the true mode of reforming a man or restoring 
him to society is exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion of all these; but, of course, this is a mere 
idea. It is quite impracticable in a prison. 
In fact, the unfavourable features I have 
mentioned are inseparable from prison life.” 


Now, Sir, the Committee, taking the 
statement generally, thought that Sir 
Godfrey Lushington had rightly de- 
scribed the effect of prison life upon the 
average prisoner, but that he was wrong 
in his conclusion that nothing could be 
done ; and we reported in these words— 


“We think that the system should be more 
elastic, more capable of being adapted to the 
special case of individual prisoners; that cer- 
tain discipline and treatment should be more 
effectually designed to maintain, stimulate, 
or awaken the higher susceptibilities of 
prisoners, to develop their moral instincts, to 
train them in orderly and industrial habits, 
and, whenever possible, to turn them out of 
prison better men and women, both physically 
and morally, than when they came in.” 
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That was our finding, and to give effect to 
it there was much to be done. I have 
mentioned three subjects inseparable 
from a proper classification which are yet 
absent—and necessarily absent, I admit 
—from this Bill. But a great deal remains 
to be done by administrative action. 
The Home Secretary and the Commis- 
sioners have already done much. This 
Bill is designed to enable the Home 
Secretary to give fuller effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee. I 
do not know whether I shall be per- 
mitted to show in a few words how much 
has been done already by the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Commissioners as the 
result of the Report of that Committee. 
I have made a rough analysis of the state- 
ment presented by the Commissioners. 
showing to what extent they had given 
effect to the recommendations. I find 
that there are eleven proposals of primary 
importance. Of these five have been 
wholly adopted, five partly adopted, and 
only one rejected: of 27 secondary pro- 
posals 21 have been adopted, two have 
been partly adopted, and four rejected. 
With regard to 12 other suggestions the 
Prison Commissioners urge that they are 
simply in conformity in existing prac- 
tices prevailing in the prisons, or that 
they are neutral on the subject. On the 
three main points which I have already 
dealt with, which are not in this Bill, the 
Commissioners in the main agree with 
the Report. This is a result which the 
members of the Prison Committee have 
every r to satisfied with. I 
do not know of any inquiry, whether 
it is that of a Royal 
or a Committee of this House, which 
has followed, and so quickly 
followed, by changes so numerous and 
so excellent. Now, it should also be 
remembered in connection with this Bill 
that the new rules embody a great deal 
of the existing practices ; but when you 
have practices in prisons you have always 
full power to depart from them. These 
practices are embodied in these rules, 
which must guide the conduct of prison 
officials in all prisons in the country. 
The whole result shows, to my mind, that 
during the last three years there has been 
a noticeable change in prison policy. 
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There are many points that I should like 
to discuss now, but they would hardly be 
relevant, and we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of raising them when we come to 
the Prison Vote. But there is one very 
important matter that this House should 
bear in mind. The Prison Commis- 
sioners have adopted, I think, a great 
many excellent proposals. They have 
worked very hard, they have done a great 
deal; but everything will depend upon 
the manner in which they give effect to 
the proposals which they have adopted, 
on the permanent, steady administration 
by which they can be carried out. 
Taking the Bill as it stands, I welcome it 
as a necessary supplement to adminis- 
trative action. It is a Measure cer- 
tainly very valuable as far as it goes. 1 
have great confidence in Mr. Brise, the 
present Chairman of the Prison Commis- 
sioners. He has had great difficulties. 
He succeeded a distinguished official, 
very difficult to follow. He has to deal 
with a somewhat stereotyped system. I 
recognise his difficulties. But given to 
him the necessary time, I believe he will 
earn for himself an honourable reputation 
as a prison reformer. I have two criticisms 
to make on the clauses of this Bill. Lagree 
with the hon. Member for Bridgeton with 
The Prison Com- 
missioners have stated that the system 
of worked so 
excellently in convict prisons that they 
are disposed to adopt the principle for 
But what 
prisoner sentenced to a term not exceed- 


regard to Clause 7. 


reducing sentences has 


local prisons. is good for a 
ing nine months would, to my mind, be 
good for a prisoner sentenced to’ a term 
I agree that 
this is a matter for argument and experi- 


not exceeding six months. 


ence. The Committee in this matter 
made no positive recommendation 
with regard to the term of im 
prisonment, but, personally, I hope 


that the lower term will be inserted in 
the Bil! after discussion in Comunittee. 
The number of prisoners affected by this 
proposal is comparatively small. In 
1897 the number of prisoners committed 
to the local prisons for nine months 
was only 2,019, and the number com- 
mitted for a period between nine and six 
months was 3,528, so that if Clause i 
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were amended, and six months inserted 
instead of nine months, the prisoners 
affected would amount to 5,547, taking 
the statistics of 1897, while the total 
committals for all periods in the year 
were 148,081. It is not a very formid- 
able proposal to reduce the nine months 
to six, and I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary will consider 
the point and, if possible, make the reduc- 
tion. My next criticism is upon Clause 3, 
which relates to the appointment of 
visitors to convict prisons. It is to the 
effect that— 


“The Secretary of State may appoint for any 
convict prison a board of visitors, of whom not 
less than two shall be Justices of the Peace, 
with such powers and duties as may be pre- 
scribed by prison ruies.” 


There is a certain absence of decentrali- 
sation in this Bill, and that is a weak- 
ness. I have always thought that the 
prison system of the country was some- 
what too much under the Prison Com- 
missioners, and that the Commissioners 
had a rather exaggerated idea of giving 
up any of their powers for fear of im- 
pairing their dignity and authority in the 
administration of the prison system. I 
agree it would be unwise to impair 


the authority of the Prison Com- 
missioners, but if it would be pos 
sible to interest capable men and 


capable public bodies like the Visit- 
ing Committees in different parts of 
the country in this work, then the Prison 
Commissioners may with safety delegate 
certain portions of their work to them. 
This third clause proposes that the Home 
Secretary— 

“may appoint for any convict prison a board 
of visitors, of whom not less than two shall 
be Justices of the Peace, with such powers 
and duties as may be prescribed by prison 
tules,” 


But, as I understand the rules, these 
boards will practically be under the 
authority of the Prison Commissioners, 
or, rather, the directors of convict prisons 
—who are practically the same. The direc- 
tors of convict prisons may assign to the 
Boards of Visitors such powers as they 
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think fit, they may delegate to them the 
task of trying prisoners for breaches of 
discipline, and of awarding punishments. 
But it does not seem to me that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, or the Prison 
Commissioners, have grasped the keen 
interest which a great many people in 
the country feel in the fate of convict 
prisoners under the present system. 
The whole system of punishments is in 
the hands of the prison directors, who 
go to the prisons, hear charges against 
prisoners, and administer punishments. 
It must be remembered, too, that these 
punishments are equivalent to imprison- 
ment, and the matter is all the graver 
because these men in convict prisons are 
removed from the public view for terms 
of fifteen and twenty years; nobody can 
get at them, nobody knows about them, 
and they are buried for the term of their 
imprisonment. But the public has a 
right to demand full security for the 
proper treatment of these prisoners. I 
do not for a moment urge that there 
has been any misuse of their powers by 
the prison directors; indeed, I am sure 
they have done their very best, and 
have administered their duties very well ; 
but it seems to 
me that they should be ready to adopt 
a more free system, a system which would 
take the public more into their con- 
fidence. What happens now, and what 
is the remedy for the prisoner? Let us 
assume, for the sake of argument, that 
a prisoner gets a harsh sentence from a 
prison director. What is his remedy? 
He can appeal to the Home Secretary 
every six months, and, naturally enough, 
prisoners take full advantage of the right ; 
but what can the Home Secretary do in 
the matter? These petitions come in 
hundreds and thousands to the Home 
Office. The Home Secretary has many 
important functions and duties to dis- 
charge, and it is impossible for him to 
see a tenth, twentieth, or a hundredth 
part of these petitions. But if one 
petition be brought to his notice by 
anyone inside the office, or outside, 
what naturally happens! It is sent 
down for the remarks of the prison 
directors, and, under the present 
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system, I do not see what else can be 
done. But the directors intervene 
in their own case, and have the first 


say. I do not allege that there has 
been any misuse of power, but the 
system is not one in which the public 
at large have confidence; there is no 


guarantee against injustice. I admit 
that the duty of awarding punish- 
ments in prisons, and _ particularly 
the convict prisons, requires a 
thorough knowledge of the prison 
system. The recommendation of the 
Prisons Committee of 1896 was that 


these tasks should be entrusted to a 
judicial functionary. We had in our 
minds a functionary somewhat of the 
nature of a stipendiary magistrate, 
who would gain the necessary ex- 
perience, and who, being a_ public 
functionary, would have a real sense 
of responsibility to the public, and 
would, therefore, afford the public 
greater security. I welcome this Bill as 
an instalment. It does not by any means 
give effect to the most valuable proposals 
which have been made for prison reform, 
but it contains seven or eight valuable 
clauses, and is part of a general policy, 
with which it is necessarily closely identi- 
fied, a poiicy which must not be lost 
sight of by any hon. Member in con- 
sidering the Bill on the Second Reading. 
No law, no form of rules, will make the 
prison system a success; the adminis- 
carried on 
lightened and humane spirit, so that the 
public may have full confidence in the 
system. 


tration must be in an en- 


At present public opinion on 
been roused, and the 
the Prison Commis- 
and henceforth 
closely and keenly watched. 


this question has 
administration of 
sioners will now be 
I believe 
the Prison Commissioners will welcome 
that public interest; they will feel that 
they are not only doing formal, routine 
work in the depths of the Home Office, 
or elsewhere, but that they are ad- 
ministering new methods under the gaze 
and criticism of the public at large. I 
believe they will be encouraged to new 
efforts, and I hope that the Home Secre- 
tary, who has done so much, will con- 
tinue to watch these matters, and follow 
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up the working of this Bill, and of these 
methods and principles. which have now 
been adopted by the Home Office, and if 
he does that, having already done so 
much, he will be entitled yet further to 
our gratitude. 


*Mr. PICKERSGILL: I to 


associate myself with by far the ereater 


desire 


part of the observations made by my 
hon. and learned Friend moved 
the rejection of this Bill, and especially 
with reference to the change which it is 
proposed to make in the treatment of 
debtors. The legal position of debtors 
in this country presents a curious history, 


who 


and I think there is some inconsistency 
in the fact that the country, which com- 
pliments itself upon. having absolutely 
abeclished imprisonment for debt, now, 
for the first time in its history, proposes 
that debtors shall be treated as criminal 
prisoners. [The Secretary of Srare for 
the Howe Department: No.| Most 
certainly criminal prisoners. — It 
is proposed that they shall _ be 
treated persons convicted of 
misdemeanour, and the the 
picturesque test—if I may use the ex- 
pression in this connection—of the truth 
of my statement is that they are to be 
compelled to wear prison clothes. Sir, 
I desire call the attention of this 
House to one particular class with whom 
the House, during the time I have been 
a Member, has often expressed 
sympathy—I mean persons committed by 
county court judges for non-payment of 
debt. Attention has again and again 
been cailed in this House to the strange 
the in which 
judges their 
powers of committal. I shall not pursue 
that point, but it seems to me that there 


as 


as 


test, 


to 





inequality in manner 


county court exercise 


are strong reasons why the House should 
not now take the startling step of treat- 
ing debtors as criminal prisoners. I 
also desire to say a word or two with 


regard to the effect of this Pil upon 


certain classes of misdemeanants, 
because I cannot at all follow 
the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs in 
the statement he has made as to 
the effect of this particular clause 
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May I just read a line or two from the 
Memorandum? It says:— 


“Tt is proposed to include in this class 
debtors and a multitude of offenders whose 
acts, though legally criminal, involve nothing 
dishonourable or disgraceful.” 


Undoubtedly this provision will have this 
effect, it will include a number of 
offenders whose acts are neither dis- 
honourable nor disgraceful. But it will 
act unequally, because, whereas it will 
include persons who are committed 
for the non-payment of rates and of re- 
formatory fees, and non-payment towards 
the support of a parent in the workhouse, 
it will not include in the benefit of its 


operation other classes equally  en- 
titled with the former, such as the 
parent who is fined for not sending 


a child to school, a member of the Salva- 
tion Army fined for obstructing a 
thoroughfare by preaching, or a parent 
fined for the non-vaccination of his child. 
Those people will not enjoy the benefits 
of that provision. It will still be pos- 
sible to treat the Salvationist, convicted 
of a charge of obstruction, or an anti- 
vaccinationist convicted for non-vaccina- 
tion, as certain persons were treated a 
little while ago who did not have their 
children vaccinated, and who, according 
to the evidence given before a Depart- 
mental Committee, were imprisoned 
for seven days, stripped, bathed, 
weighed naked, examined for marks on 
their person, their hair cropped, and who 
were compelled to sleep on a plank bed. 
This Bill will not ameliorate the condi- 
tion of that of offenders. Their 
position will be relatively worse, because 
this Bill proposes to place in front of 
them two classes of misdemeanants, and 
therefore there will be a tendency to 
treat them more harshly than they are 
treated now. Now, I want to say a word 
as to the meaning of the word misde- 
meanour. What is a misdemeanant? As 
I understand, misdemeanour is an indict- 
able offence below felony. It is true that 
if an indictable offence is treated under 
the Statute by a Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction, as some indictable offences 
may be, the Court has the discretion of 
ordering the offender to be treated in 
this lighter manner, but the offence must 


class 
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be an indictable one, and therefore you 
leave out from the benefit of the provi- 
sion a large category of offences, police 
and municipal offences, because they do 
not fall under the legal meaning of the 
word misdemeanour. I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman means 
that this should be the case, but cer- 
tainly, so far as I can see, that will be 
the effect of it ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man may in Committee enlarge the 
meaning of the word misdemeanour so as 
to embrace these cases. We know that 
under certain Statutes many indictable 
offences can be treated summarily, but 
unless they are indictable they do not 
come under the term misdemeanour. To 
my mind it is perfectly clear that that is 
the legal effect of the words. Whether 
it was the intention of the draughtsman 
I do not know, but, whether he had any 
instruction to do so or not, he has cer- 
tainly limited this provision to indictable 
offences, whether they are treated sum- 
marily or not, but they must be indict- 
able offences, and police and municipal 
offences are not included. The right hon. 
Gentleman said this Bill had presented 
him with a great opportunity. I quite agree 
—a great opportunity for ameliorating 
the condition of the prisoners, and improv- 
ing the administration of our prisons. But 
I must add, to my regret, that he has not 
taken advantage of the opportunity which 
sill has given. In the face of the 
recommendations made by the Commit- 
tee which considered this matter, and 
the points pressed upon him by hon. 
Members side of the 
House, the Home Secretary has replied 
that his hands are tied by the statutory 
rules of the Act of 1865. This Bill makes 
a clean sweep of those rules, and gives 
the right hon. Gentleman a free hand ; 
and I notice with some surprise, and not 
a little disappointment, that the Home 
Secretary intends practically to re-insert 
the statutory rules of the Act of 1865, 
with very little alteration. Ishould like to 
point to a few illustrations to make good 
that proposition, but let me say first that 
these rules as they stand are very mis- 
leading, and they are incomplete without 
the Standing Orders. I have asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to give us the 
Standing Orders, because without them 


this 
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we cannot form a true estimate of the 
effect of the statutory rules. Let me 
illustrate what I mean. This is one rule 
with regard to local prisons— 


Prisons 


“Provision shall be made in every prison 
for the instruction of prisoners in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, during such hours as 
may be approved. It will be the duty of the 
chaplain to give daily his personal superintend- 
ence to that instruction.” 


Well, that is an announcement with re- 
gard to instruction. which is certainly 
emphasised in sufficiently important, 
not to say pompous, terms. What do I 
find when I turn to the Standing Order 
which gives effect to that rule? It 
simply says that each prisoner is to have 
at most 30 minutes of instruction twice a 
week—a daily paper put it at 20 minutes 
—but I think that is a grossly inadequate 
carrying out of both the letter and 
spirit of the rule. Another _ illus- 
tration is this, chief warders have 
been made governors in accordance 
with the recommendations of the De- 
partmental Committee. So far good, 
but there certain other changes 
which I do not think will recommend 
themselves to the hon. Gentlemen of this 
House, namely, that the man who is 
governor is storekeeper also. The store- 
keeper has been got rid of ; his duties are 
carried on by the governor, who is assisted 
by the schoolmaster when he is not en- 
gaged in his scholastic duties. I very 
much doubt whether that provision carries 
out the spirit of the statutory rule. The 
statutory rule provides that the governor 
shall duly visit the kitchen daily and 
inspect the provisions. It was obviously 
intended that he should be a check upon 
the storekeeper, but you have abolished 
the storekeeper, and the governor has 
himself the provisioning, and there you 
have not carried out the spirit of the 
Standing Order by providing for the 
proper inspection of the food for the 
prisoners. Now, I requested that the 
Standing Orders with regard to prisoners 
be laid upon the Table, but the Home 
Secretary declined, and the ground that 
he alleged was that the Standing Orders 
were very voluminous, most of them were 
Mr. Pickersgill. 
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of a Departmental character, and that 
those of general interest are made public. 
Let me test that statement by an example, 
The teaching of industries was strongly 
recommended by the Departmental Com- 
mittee, and there is nothing with which 
the interest of the public is more closely 
concerned. The Prison Commissioners 
say in their recent observations that a 
scheme for the skilled teaching of trades 
among prisoners has been sanctioned 
by the Home Secretary. We ought to 
see the terms of that scheme; I am not 
satisfied with a brief description of it, 
but the Home Secretary declines to give 
further information on the subject. He 
says it deals with questions and details 
which it is not desirable to publish. I 
ask whether he intends to refuse to the 
Members of this House 


hon. any 
further information as to this im- 
portant scheme! If he does, I shall 


say the Commissioners do not produce 
the Standing Orders because they dare 
not ; they will not bear the light of day. 
For many years secrecy has been the 
bane of our prison administration. It is 
a policy which is altogether out of date 
and out of place in any department, but 
it is peculiarly odious and specially dan- 
gerous in prisons. It might give rise to 
grave abuses, and one woutd have thought 
the right hon. Gentleman and the Prison 
Commissioners would have welcomed any 
sign of interest in prison matters among 
Members of Parliament, and other per- 
ons occupying positions of some influence 
or importance. But, instead of that, we 
are regarded as intruders; every diffi- 
culty is put in our way, and information 
is refused. The inference is obvious, and 
the only mode of purifying the moral 
atmosphere of our prisons is to let into 
it the light of day. Publicity is a sine 
qua non of any wholesome system of 
prison administration in this country. 
What is the use of laying statutory rules 
on the Table for the approval of the 
House if Members are not allowed to see 
the Standing Orders and _ regulations! 
These rules, as Members can see for them- 
selves, are in many cases vague and 
undeterminate, and their effect depends 
upon the use made of them. Again, Sir, 
the Departmental Committee suggested 
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the satisfaction of the public mind in 
regard to prisons by making the Inspec- 
tors independent of the Commissioners. 
But these Commissioners are gentlemen 
occupying high positions and receiving 
large salaries, and it seems to me a little 
absurd to appoint a Home Office clerk 
with a salary one-third of what these 
Commissioners are receiving in order to 
overlook the work of the Commissioners. 
No, Sir; I think the Visiting Committee 
ought to be the eyes and ears of the 
public in this matter. At present there can 
be no doubt that the visiting justices do 
not discharge their proper functions, There 
are at the present time, two classes 
of visiting justices. There is one class 
that visit prisons as little as possible, and 
perform their duties in a very perfunctory 
way, and there is another class of visiting 
justices, appointed year after year, who 
really seem to become more official than 
the officials themselves. What we want 
is to introduce a more popular element 
Why should 
you not have upon the Visiting Com- 
representa 
tives of the local authority of the dis- 
trict? [Laughter.| That is not a revo 
Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite laugh, and show that they have 
given no attention to this question, be 
cause what I am at present proposing is 
practically the law at present in Scotland. 
Why, then, sheuld we not follow the ex: 
cellent example of Scotland? Why should 
we not introduce a popular element on 
these Visiting Committees by allowing, 
under proper provisions, some representa- 
tives of the local authority to be on those 
bodies? With regard to the Visiting Com- 


on the Visiting Committee. 


mittee of our local prisons 


lutionary proposal. 
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mittee of convict prisons it is proposed by | 
cet 
the Bill as it stands to give absolutely 


carte blanche to the Home Secretary with 
regard to the constitution and appoint- 
ment of these Visiting Boards. We know 
nothing, except from one of the 
rules, that their term of office is to be 
We neither know their 
number nor the qualifications they are to 
possess. Jn this respect, at any rate, the 
Bill must be altered. We must lay down 
with some degree of preciseness the 
character of the new Visiting Board of 
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convict prisons. I think we ought to go 
further than that. We ought to lay down 
in the Bill generally a description of the 
duties these Visiting Boards are to dis- 
charge. The right hon. Gentleman says 
we want elasticity. Then let us lay down 
in the Bill what I may call the statutory 
minimum of the duties the Visiting Board 
is to discharge ; and let us give power to 
the right ‘hon. Gentleman to impose upon 
the Visiting Board any further duties he 
may think proper. I should like to men- 
tion one point before I sit down, and that 
is the question of the prison chaplain. 
There is one clause in this Bill which pro- 
poses to repeal Clause 2 of the Prison 
Act of 1865. Clause 2 of the Prison Act 
of 1865 provides that the chaplain of 
more than one prison, and the chaplain 
of any prison containing 100 prisoners 
and upwards, shall not hold any benefice 
or curacy ; and the Bill proposes to repeal 
that enactment. Now, Sir, I question 
very much whether we shall act wisely in 
repealing that enactment. I do think 
that we ought to provide, if the number 
of prisoners amounts to a certain number, 
that in that case, at all events, the chap- 
lain should not hold any outside benefice. 
We ought more and more to recognise 
the importance of the duties of the 
chaplain, and we ought, therefore, 
1.0t accept the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which would 
enable a clergyman who had outside work 
to be the chaplain of a prison containing 
a very large number of prisoners. I shall 
certainly not vote against the Second 
Reading of this Bill; there are good 
points in the Bill, and I hope that in 
Committee it may be amended. I am 
sorry to hear, by the way, that the nght 
hon. Gentleman proposes to refer it to 
the Committee on Law. I think a Bill of 
this kind is of sufficient importance for 
the House to keep it in its own purview, 
and certainly the Government of the 
country is not so overburdened with busi- 
ness this Session that there is any excuse 
for referring this Bill to the Committee on 
Law. I hope that on that point the 
right hon. Gentleman will reconsider his 
intention. 


to 
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Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
do not know that I am prepared to oppose 
any of the proposals embodied in this 
Bill, but I cannot help feeling that the 
Bill has presented an opportunity of 
doing much good, which the Government 
has sadly missed. I must say that my ex- 
perience as a member of the Depart- 
mental Committee, over which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Leeds 
presided, furnished me with many reve- 
lations which surprised me. I had 
assumed that the administration of 
prisons was well ordered, was humane, 
was kindly, and was beneficial ; but when 
the Committee had finished its labours, 
when I had personally visited I do not 
know how many local prisons, or how many 
convict prisons, I came to the conclu- 
sion—and the conclusion was forced upon 
me in spite of myself—that the adminis- 





tration of the prisons of this country was 
inconceivably cruel and inhuman. I do 
not believe there is a single country 
within what is called civilisation which 
furnishes anything so abominable, so re- 
pulsive, and so inhuman as the English 
prison system. Why, Sir, to talk about 
the treatment of prisoners in Russia and 
Siberia, when we consider our own treat- 
ment of them in English prisons, is a 
mockery. In Russia, at any rate, they 
do not deprive prisoners of the human 
faculty of speech. In our prisons men 
have to go on livine what is called a 
human life, and yet are deprived of the 
human faculty of speech. What is their 
condition when they come out! Their 
self-possession is gone; they are unable 
to take their place in the human com- 
munity; and you have disabled them 
from recovering the position they occupied 
in the world. i am not speaking of what 
I myself think. One of the Prison Com- 
missioners told me, with regard to Chat- 
ham Prison, as to which there were in- 
vestigations some years ago, that the un- 
fortunate men in that prison were made 
to live a life of hell upon earth. That 
man who was 
thoroughly conversant with the truth. 
On that Committee of Inquiry we had a 
Prison Commissioner. I invited him to 
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explain to the Committee whether he 
thought corporal punishment was abso- 
lutely necessary in the administration of 
prisons, and he said that in his opinion 
it was absolutely necessary, that they 
could not administer without corpora) 
punishment. I put before him the figures 
relating to corporal punishment in your 
English local and convict prisons, and 
asked him to compare them with the 
figures of the Irish prisons for the same 
year. I forget the exact number; but 
whatever they were it does not matter, 
because in the Irish local prisons there 
was not one single case of corporal 
punishment ; and there was not one single 
case of corporal punishment in the 
Irish convict prisons. That was a 
strange contrast, and I invited him to 
explain how it was that the proportion of 
insanity in English prisons, local and 
convict, was so high as compared with 
the percentage of insanity in Irish 
prisons. He could not say how it was. 
When he looked at the Returns of 
complaints the sarne story was told. 
[ invited him to say whether the percent 
ages of insanity, of punishments, of ad- 
mitted suicides, and of complaints were 
all much higher in English than in Irish 
prisons. He was not prepared to admit 
that cither. He uiterly unable to 
even suggest any explanation. But, Sir, 
if you go into the English prisons and 
watch the lives. year by year, month 
by month and day by day, of the men 
imprisoned there, the explanation be- 
comes clear. Men in English prisons are 
not treated as men: you treat them as 
numbered and ticketed things. You for- 
get that they are men. Take hon. Mem- 
bers in this House, whether they call 
themselves Liberals or 
there so very much 


was 


Conservatives, is 
difference between 
and them? 


me The same things please 


me as please them; the same things irri 


tate me as would irritate them ; the same 
violence as 
I have 


interviewed 


things would move we to 


would move them to violence. 
stood and 


prisoners of every class and every age. 


in prisons 
I cannot see that there is any great dif- 
ference between myself and those pri- 
soners, any more than there is between 
and hon. sitting 
around me. 
are to be pitied rather than despised. I 


me Gentlemen now 


The majority of these men 
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appeal to anybody to say whether, if he 
had been placed in the circumstances in 
which most of these men were placed in 
their childhood, he would have been one 
bit better. I do not believe it. It is all 
very well for people who are in good cir- 
cumstances, people who have had the ad- 
vantage of a good early training, to 
moralise in this matter ; but what chanc2 
had these people, brought up in the 
slums and alleys of our large cities, whose 
parents had no playground to offer them 
except the streets—these poor children 
whose first slight faults there were no 
kindly friends to correct, whose first 
notion of morality and law is connected 
with the police courts. If for their first 
offence they are sent to prison, they are 
ruined for life. Any prison administra- 
tion which is conducted on lines of com- 
mon sense and humanity would endea- 
vour to keep juvenile offenders outside 
the walls of our gaols as much as possible. 
Iremember that before the Departmental 
Committee, of which. I was a member, we 
had as one of our witnesses a very in- 
tellivent 
plained to us that the reason why men 


convict prisoner, and he ex- 
were recommitted to prison again and 
again was because of the existing state 
of things. The prisoner who is dis- 
charged from prison is absolutely with- 
out hope ; it is the want of hope that 
ruins these poor prisoners. If you im- 
prison these men for long periods you 
ought to give them some hope, at any 
rate, of regaining, when they come out, 
the position they have lost. It may be 
difficult and costly, but the expenditure 
will be worth your while. Again, an- 
other important consideration in prison 
Classi- 
fication has been attempted, but it is not 
carried to anything like the extent to 
which it reasonably may be carried. If 
you get a confirmed scoundrel, and you 
know him to be such, instead of letting 
him loose upon society you should, after 
several committals, detain him, not neces- 
sarily under conditions of great severity, 
but, at all events, keep him where he can 
do no further harm. 


administration is classification. 


But people who 
are not habitual criminals, people who 
are likely to make a fresh start, should 
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be so treated that they will have every 
opportunity of recovering the positions 
they have lost. With regard to punish- 
ment, I desire to point out how differently 
prisoners are treated, simply because they 
are prisoners, to the way in which other 
citizens are treated. An ordinary citizen 
in this country cannot be sentenced by 
a judge or court to corporal punishment 
without the intervention of a jury. But 
in the case of a charge of misconduct 
made against a prisoner there comes in 
a man. who may have been once on a 
time private secretary to the Home Secre- 
tary, a man who is not a lawyer, who 
has no idea of the laws of evidence, who 
is not practised in jurisprudence at all ; 
this man acts as the supreme judge ; the 
prisoner is brought before him without 
an advocate ; there is no jury ; evidence is 
given by some warder, backed up, per- 
haps, by the governor, and .on the 
strength of that evidence this man can 
sentence the unfortunate prisoner « to 
flogging. The Prison Commissioners, 
at all events, admitted that it could 
be done. That is what is actually 
done in convict prisons. I say it 
is a most improper thing. These men 
ought not to be entrusted with a power 
which you do not trust unchecked to the 
judges of the Supreme Court. Having 
examined the cases of these men, and in- 
terviewed, I dare say, hundreds of them, 
I feel strongly that the system of adminis- 
tration in prisons is based on a wrong 
principle; that it loses sight of the 
that it 
does not give them a chance. It is not 


human nature of the criminals: 


a small Bill such as this that you want 
dealing with a number of petty details ; 
you want a broad-minded, large-hearted 
Measure—a Measure which has regard to 
the humanity of the prisoner and to the 
hope which ought to be held out to him 
of amendment and rehabilitation. 


*Mr. C. B. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down spoke with that sympathetic 
impulsiveness which makes his utterances 
always command our attention. At the 
same time there are elements in his 
speeches which make him not the best 
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qualified to form a judgment upon this 
matter. Let us see what it is that the 
hon. Member asks us to accept from him. 
It is that the English nation, which, in 
most things concerning philanthropy and 
humanity, has not shown itself at all 
backward, and in which public opinion 
probably has its way more swiftly than 
in any other nation, and is less deflected 
by sinister interests than in any civilised 
State in the world—the hon. Member 
tells us that in this country these ele- 
ments of philanthropy have had such a 
feeble effect that our prison system is 
more inhuman than the prison system of 
any other civilised State. 


Prisons 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Excuse me; I be- 
lieve, and I said, that the public in this 
country knows absolutely nothing about 
what goes on in prisons. 


*Mr STUART-WORTLEY: In this 
country alone, among civilised States, so 
far as I know, provision is made for un- 
official lay inspection of prisons. [“ No, 
no!”] Is not that so? Are not our Visit- 
ing Committees not only unofficial lay 
inspectors, but also persons having the 
special experience necessary for that pur- 
pose? I admit that what I have said at 
present only amounts to @ priori argu- 
ment. I have simply ventured to put in 
the balance my experience which has 
driven me to exactly the opposite con- 
clusion to that arrived at by the hon. 
Gentleman. I do not believe that our 
prison system has the dire results de- 
scribed by the hon. Gentleman. I be- 
lieve that if any such abuses exist as he 
has described public opinion would find 
them out and would be sufficiently power- 
ful to stop them. One admission I will 
make. I cannot conceive any prison sys- 
tem at all in which you would not have 
some risk of abuse and of private ill- 
usage. That must be so in the nature 
of things, because the prisoner is, by tke 
condition of things, necessarily segregated 
from the rest of his race. But I think 
the hon. has assumed too 
much. Those who know much about th: 
prison system—and, fortunately, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley. 


Gentleman 


we 
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have many hon. Members in this House 
who know a great deal about it—know 
that the most careful provision is taken, 
and with considerable success, for let- 
ting in the light of skilled unofficial 
opinion upon prison administration. Not 
only is that the case, but this skilled ur- 
official opinion is just that kind of 
opinion which is least likely to take a 
prejudiced view in favour of the present 
system, because those who express that 
opinion are the representatives of the old 
local system. who, it might be thought, 
might show some feeling of pique at 
being displaced. I think, Sir, it was 
necessary for me to say this. because it 
is not just td the officers who have de- 
voted their energies to the improvement 
of our present system that the hon. 
Gentleman’s strictures should pass un- 
commented upon. Now let me pass to 
some observations made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bethnal 
Green. He says that this Bill fails be 
cause it proposes to subject debtors and 
other kinds of non-criminal prisoners to 
certain discipline. After all, what is the 
debtor, what is the anti-vaccinationist, 
what is the Salvationist, but a man who 
deties society? He is a man who wishes 
to be a martyr, and means must be de- 
vised to reduce him to submission. [“ Oh, 
oh!”] Yes, as long as the law is what 
it is, the law has to be carried out. If 
the law is unjust, let it be repealed, but 
so long as it remains we have to bring 
the law-breaker to You 
must not allow a man the advertisement 
of martyrdom ; you must not allow a man 
to crown himself with the martyr’s crown 
without enduring the martyr’s pain. This 
Bill gives the Home Secretary the power 
constantly, from year to year, to bring 
up the prison system to the latest, the 
most improved, and most humane stan- 
dard, and hon. Members are able, year 
by year, to criticise it and to bring pre 
sure to bear upon the Executive without 
being met by the difficulty that legisla- 
tion is necessary before reform can be 


submission. 


introduced. I do not for one moment 
believe that the Prison Commissioners 
would wish to oppose the reforms 
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proposed by the hon. Gentleman opposite. 
It is said that the Visiting Committees 
are not representative—that they are 
only magistrates. We all know what the 
true value of that kind of contention is. 
It is meant for outside consumption, and 
will be estimated at its true value in this 
House. For my part, I do not believe 
that the Prison Commissioners would ob- 
ject to the visits of representatives of 
city councils and town councils, and so 
on. I do not believe the smallest public 
disadvantage would result from their so 
doing, and I do not think the Prison 
Commissioners would object. Sir, I be 
lieve this is a thoroughly good Bill. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite may have their rea- 
sons for opposing it, but if they are really 
sincere in the representations that they 
submit to this House they will support 
the Bill instead of opposing it. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington): I 
have listened with great interest to there 
marks of the hon. Member for East Done- 
gal. He and I sat together on the De 
partmental Committee, over which my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Leeds presided, and I am not aware that 
the hon. Member dissented from our Re- 
port. I think he signed it. But cer- 
tainly, although we insisted on great and 
sweeping reforms we did not go so far 
as the hon. Member has gone in his 
speech to-day. But if I must dissociate 
myself from what has been said by the 
hon. Member for East Donegal, I must 
equally dissociate myself from what has 
been said by the hon. Member who has 
just sat down. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, referring to his Home Office experi- 
ence, has spoken in a tone of optimisin 
of our present system. He has referred 
to his long experience at the Home Office, 
in the course of which he must have had 
many opportunities of making himself 
acquainted with the system that we are 
discussing. But I would remind the hon. 
Gentleman that his experience terminated 
in the year 1892, and that since then 
there has been an elaborate inquiry by a 
Departmental Committee, and that De- 
partmental Committee have, rightly or 
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wrongly, published a series of recommen- 
dations. It puts its finger upon some 
very great defects in the present prison 
system. That Committee was not a 
Party Committee. It had associated 
with it men like the right hon. Gentle 
man opposite, of great experience as 
chairmen of quarter sessions and as 
magistrates, men of all shades of poli- 
tical opinion, and its Report was unani- 
mously made. That Committee recom- 
mended some very sweeping changes. 


*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: The mere 


fact that the Committee was appointed 
proves my case. 


Mr. HALDANE: The Committee was 
appointed in 1894, after the period of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s experience, 
upon which he came to the conclusion 
that the prison system of that day was 
so good a system. The Committee made 
all these recommendations, and they were 
endorsed by the late Secretary of State, 
and further, they were taken up by the 
present Home Secretary, and have been 
taken up, I believe, with real zeal and 
real thoroughness of purpose by the pre- 
sent Chairman of the Prisons Committee. 
In that condition of things, I, for one, am 
wholly unable to associate myself with 
any view which regards our prison sys- 
tem, until recently at any rate, as a 
satisfactory system. And I go further 
and say that while I look upon this Bill 
as a satisfactory Bill, and shall certainly 
vote for its Second Reading, I am able 
to regard it only as the mere beginning 
of wisdom rather than the end. It is 


not a question of the powers you give to- 


the Secretary of State, it is not a ques 
tion of rules you lay down; it is a ques- 
tion of the thoroughness with which the 
reform is administered; and whether 
that can be carried out or not we can 
only judge after we have had some ex- 
perience of the new rules and the machi- 
nery of the new Act. It is not so much 
legislation as the spirit in which the legis- 
lation is to be administered, that is the 
important thing. If you get the right 
men at the head you may make a bad 
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system work well; if you get the wrong 
men. you may make the best system of 
little or no good. I have confidence in 
the men at the head of affairs at the pre- 
sent time. I am satisfied that they 
desire to do what is right, and if I ap- 
proach this Bill in a spirit of some criti- 
cism it is not because I distrust their 
general purpose, but because I believe 
that there remains still a great deal to 
be done. The prison system in this 
country has gone through three stages. 
First of all, there was the period which 
may be said to have come to an end with 
the work of people like Miss Fry, and 
the great prison reformer Howard. At 
that time there were all sorts of abuses 
taking place in connection with 
prisons; they were insanitary and im- 
properly governed, and there were many 
things which were a great blot upon our 
A change was brought about, 


our 


system. 
but I am not sure that in all respects the 
One thing, at 
least, may be said: that there was in 


change was for good. 


those days more individuality left to the 
prisoner than under the second stag>. 
In the second stage, many abuses were 
reformed, but the system became so orga- 
nised that the prisoner was reduced to 
the position of a mere number, and de- 
prived of all individuality, and no in- 
or offered for 
Probably it may be argued, in 


ducement incentive was 
reform. 
defence of that second stage, that the 
abuses to be combatted were such that 
the establishment of a cast-iron uniformity 
of system was the only means of reform- 
ing the abuses. That system was stereo- 
typed by the Act of 1857, and by the 
Act of 1865. 
third stage, the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Then there has come a 


The right hon. Gentleman 
proposes in this Bill, and I think with 
absolute justice, to do away with the 
hard and fast machinery of the Prisons 
Act of 1°65. ‘It abolishes the schedule 
of rules under which all prisoners are 
treated alike, and gives us a set of rules 
under which, for the first time, a Secre 
tary of State will have considerable lati- 


Mr. Haldane. 
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tude and considerable freedom. Now, I 
regard that as a great improvement, and 
if the change is thoroughly carried out— 
and I say again that the important ques. 
tion is in what spirit the change will b= 
carried out—all will be well. But, at 
the same time, I cannot help calling at- 
tention to the fact that, while the right 
hon. Gentleman has proposed certain 
great reforms, there are some things 
which he has left untouched by this Bill, 
I do not think that Clause 5 dealing with 
the limits of misdemeanour is at all satis. 
factory. Also, I think that the time has 
come when it is absolutely necessary that 
we should have some knowledge of what 
I do 
not suppose that there is, after all, any 
absolute ill-treatment of prisoners, but 


really goes on inside our prisons. 


with a great machinery of this descrip- 
tion there is the inevitable tendency to 
get into a groove, and it is desirable that 
the public should be made acquainted 
with the exact facts. There are other 
defects in this Bill. In the first place, 
I notice—what has already been referred 
to—that the system of corporal punish- 
ment is preserved with the penalty, 
which is a very serious one, placed at the 
discretion of a single person who may be 
defective in training or knowledge of the 
criminal law; in other words, without 
any trial, without any opportunity of de- 
fence, a prisoner may be sentenced to a 
punishment which you mete out only 
under the circum- 
stances to the most hardened criminal 
That isa 


most exceptional 
tried before a judge and jury. 

system which, under the present condi 
tions, seems to me to be absolutely inde- 
fensible. Then, Sir, although I would 
not desire to pass any slight at all upon 
the Prison Commissioners, I do think it 
is desirable that we should have some 
outside inspection of our prison system 


—that there should be some _ way 
of bringing public attention to 
bear on what is the true condition 


of things, otherwise than through those 
who are necessarily, to some extent, both 
judges and advocates, the administrators 
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of the system. Remember that your 
prison system is necessarily a secret sys 
tem. You cannot, of course, have the 
public constantly visiting the prisons, 
and unless you have some means by 
which there can be inspection by some 
outside independent authority you are 
always liable to have abuses growing up. 
There is one other subject that struck me, 
as a member of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, as being at the very root of the 
whole question of the future of our pri- 
sons, and that is, how we are to occupy 
the time of our prisoners. 
a prison ought to be somewhat of a re- 


In my view 


formatory ; it ought not to be a mere 
The reformatory 
element consists in this, more than in 
that you take such steps 
as are within your power to make the 


place of prmishment. 
anything else : 
man who goes into a prison leave it a 


You 
can only do that by giving him a useful 


better inan than when he went in. 


training and education ; you can only do 
that, in the case of a grown-up man, by 
fitting him for a calling at which he may 
earn his livelihood and become a useful 
citizen after the period of his imprison- 
ment has expired. For that purpose it 
is absolutely essential that you should 
extend very much the system of prison 
labour which you have at the present 
time. Our prisoners, particularly those 
committed for nine months, are deprived, 
in their earlier months at any rete, of 
any opportunity of pursuing their trades. 
Iremember, on the occasion of a visit to 
one of our prisons, that one of the pri- 
soners said to me: It is the imprison- 
ment of the soul, not that of the body, 
which we feel. What chance has a man 
who is debarred from books, as a prisoner 
is in' the earlier period of his imprison- 
ment, who has but little facility for learn- 
ing a trade—what chance is there of that 
man turning out a reformed and useful 
member of society when he is discharged 
from prison? I think the right hon. 
Gentleman will not have completed his 
work unless he goes much farther than 
this Bill proposes. I was once visiting 
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Portland Prison, and I was talking to a 
man who was a lockmaker. I asked him 
what were his feelings at Portland as con- 
trasted with his feelings during his first 
nine months in the local prison. He said: 
It is a difference not less than a differ- 
ence between Heaven and Hell; when I 
was in the local prison [ had no occupa- 
tion for my mind, I had nothing to do; 
but here I am learning to make locks, and 
when I go out I believe I shall be able to 
earn a livelihood. I do urge upon the 
right hon. Gentleman the desirability 
of a considerable extension of the sys- 
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tem of prison labour. I repeat that I 
think this Bill is a racst useful Bill, and I 
congratulate the Government on having 
brought it in. I trust that the defects 
I have pointed out will be remedied in 
Committee, and that in that process the 
Bill will be made even more useful. But 
in the main it is a good Bill, because it 
sets free the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman to go further upon the course 
in which he and the Prison Commis- 
sioners have started, and which I hope 
they will pursue in the spirit which 
appears to animate the Bill. It is impos- 
sible for us to judge of these reforms 
until we have seen them in operation. I 
myself should be glad to see, two or three 
years hence, the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to report upon the working of this 
system. I believe that. if the right hon. 
Gentleman carries out the powers which 
will be in his hands thoroughly and 
firmly this Bill will be a success. But if 
the only thing done is that certain rules 
are to be made, and things are to be 
allowed to go on in the old way, then I 
for one have no hope that any lasting 
benefit will be derived from this Bill. 


*Sir_ J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury): I have been greatly sur- 
prised at the speech to which we have 
listened from the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Donegal, a colleague of 
mine on the Departmental Committee. 
I was quite aware that he took a strong 
view of the conditions under which the 
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prisoners lived, but I was not aware that, 
after all our inquiries, and after signing 
our Report, to which I do not remember 
his proposing any Amendment, he still 
held that our prison system is in- 
humane and cruel. I must say 
that the impression which I gathered 
from the inquiry of the Depart- 
mental Committee, and from personal 
visits to the prisons, was that the present 
system is a very satisfactory system on 
the whole. That it is capable of im- 
provement, like all other human institu- 
tions, is without doubt. The amend- 
ment of our prison system commenced 
at the of the century, 
when things were about as bad as they 
could be in our prisons, and I think they 
were worse in the Government prisons 
than they were in the local prisons. Then 
Howard came on the scene, and induced 
some of the local prisons to alter their 
system, and the position was enormously 
improved. Later the Government 
took greater interest in the matter, ani 
they set to work and forced the local 
authorities to bring their prisons up to 
the best possible type. That was about 
the year 1848, and the prisons that were 
built at that time have never been im- 
proved upon since that time. The very 
best prisons we have now are those built 
about that time, and those built more 
recently are upon the same lines. Not 
very long ago I had, by the favour of the 
Home Secretary, an introduction to the 
Belgian Minister, and I was able to in- 
vestigate the Belgian prisons. I believe 
the Belgian system is supposed to be the 


beginning 


on 


best on the Continent. France is far 
behind; Italy, I think, has done 
a great deal; but the Belgian 


prisons are the best, and they are nearly 
identical with our own. Our model is 
their model. Their system and ours, as 
regards the form of structure, are identi- 
eal. The hon. Member for East Donegal 
said that no system so severe as ours 
existed elsewhere. I think the Belgian 
system is far more severe. It is the 
system we first took up in this country, 
Sir J. Dorington. 
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in the days subsequent to Howard and 
Miss Fry, known as the silent system 
That system was found far too severe 
for our prisoners to stand, and it has 
been long since done away with in its 
most severe form in this country. In 
Belgium it is still retained, and solitary 
confinement is enforced up to ten years’ 
of imprisonment. [Mr. A. O’Connor: 
Not absolutely, I think.] Yes, absolutely ; 
and at the end of ten years the prisoners 
are allowed the option of changing 
their prison for one where association is 
allowed remaining solitary 
confinement. I am informed that many 
of these unfortunate prisoners actually 
prefer to continue in the solitary confine- 
ment to which they have been so long 
accustomed. Now, I want to say a few 
words with regard to the industrial 
aspect of imprisonment. Under the 
of local imprisonment before 
1877 great attention was paid to prison 
work, and many trades, in the best of 
the local on. 
When the Government system came in 
the Government still retained the labour 
system in the larger prisons, but the 
smaller ones were not so well provided 
for. I think this is a subject which 
should engage the attention of the right 
hon. Gentlemen. , 


or in 


system 


prisons, were carried 


Lately there has been 
a great improvement in this 
Then, one of the main points upon 
which the Departmental 
insisted was that association 
prisoners should be allowed 
as Was consistent with not introducing 
the evils arising from contamination. 
The hon. Gentleman who last spoke men- 
tioned the want of individuality which 
arises from the present system, and ex- 
pressed the view that the old practice was 
better. I would remind him that intoler- 
able mischief arose under the old system ; 
so great was the contamination arising 
from the intercourse of prisoners that it 
even tended to create a gaol population. 
We got rid of that by a new system of 
confinement—the separate system—and 
we now again desire to allow prisoners 
to associate more freely, trusting to 


respect. 


Committee 
among 


so far 
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discipline to prevent the evils of con- 
tamination. The point to reach, which 
can only be determined in practice, 1s 
the extent to which association can be 
permitted without bringing in its train 
the evils I have already alluded to. That 
was approved most strongly in our Report, 
and I think the Prison Commissioners 
are doing their best to carry that out. 
On the whole I think our prisons have 
derived considerable advantage from the 
Act of 1877, but our system is still much 
too mechanical, and this Bill is intended 
to remedy that defect. That is one 
reason why I support it, and thank the 
Government for introducing it. I cannot 
help thinking that when the Chief Com- 
missioner of Prisons has his hands set 
free, as he will by this Bill, he will be 
able to make our prisons a much better 
model for all Europe than they are even 
at the present time. 


Mr. DILLON: The Departmental 
Committee investigated this matter from 


the outside; it will perhaps be of 
some advantage to this House to 
hear some criticisms from one who 


can speak with inside experience. I 
entirely agree with the hon. Member for 
East Donegal when he states his con- 
viction, arrived at from his investigation 
as a member of the Departmental Com- 
mittee, that the prison system of this 
country is the cruellest and most in- 
human existing in any country in the 
world. That is my conviction also. Some 
years ago I believed, as many of the 
people in this country do believe, that 
the Russians treated their prisoners with 
great severity, and cruelly, compared 
with the British system; but I have 
arrived at the conviction long ago that 
the Russians are, in the treatment of 
their prisoners, a humane race in com- 
parison with the people of this country. 
In the first place, capital punishment is 
almost unknown, and as to their prisoners 
sent te Siberia I say that, whatever may 
be the suffering on the journey, once the 
prisoners reach Siberia, they are infi- 
nitely better off than prisoners at Chat- 
ham, or Portland, or Dartmoor. One 
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point to which I particularly desire to call 
attention is the question of the treat- 
ment of political prisoners. I notice 
with regret that in this Bill no attempt 
is made to deal with that question. I 
consider it one of the worst blots on the 
prison system of this country. If it be 
true, and I believe it is, that in a general 
sense you have a convict system which is 
the most inhuman in the whole of Europe, 
your treatment of political prisoners is 
unspeakably worse than that of any other 
civilised nation. What do you do in 
this country? Under that infamous Act 
which was passed for the purpose 
of getting certain well-known Irishmen 
into your power, 1848, you treat 
political prisoners as on the same footing 
with the lowest criminals in the land. 
Within the last 40 or 50 years men who 
have been brought up accustomed to 
comparative comfort, men of high educa- 
tion, have been thrust into your convict 
prisons, and treated as on the same level 
with the commonest criminals, for what 
were unquestionably, and without dis- 
pute, purely political offences. What is 
the nature of this treatment? It has 
been described as treatment which reduces 
the prisoners to the condition of mere 
brutes, and there can be no doubt that 
that is true. The criminal system of 
this country is not a system aiming at the 
reformation, or improvement of the pri- 
soner ; it is a system which invariably 
degrades and de-humanises the prisoner. 
But if that be an infamous and inde- 
fensible system when applied to an ordi- 
nary criminal, a man without much edu- 
cation, one who has been so brought up 
that he would not suffer very keenly by 
the deprivation of any mental occupation, 
what is it when applied to a man of edu- 
vation, accustomed to reading and intel- 
lectual occupation! I say that human 
ingenuity never devised any more intoler- 
able torture than that of locking up a 
man for 10 or 15 years, or even for one 
year, in a solitary cell, denying him the 
right to use his intellect and denying 
him the right of speech with his fellow 
creatures. If I speak with some warmth 
on this matter it is because I consider 


in 
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that those who have had actual experi- 
ence of the system from the inside are 
better qualified than others to speak as 
to the suffering it involves. I am bound to 
say that during the greater part of my 
imprisonment I was, through the 
humanity of Irish doctors, allowed to read 
books and newspapers. But I had during 
that period spent a sufficient time under 
the conditions of an ordinary criminal, 
without the permission to read books or 
newspapers, or to enjoy any other occu- 
pation whatever during the whole live- 
long day, to enable me to understand the 
maddening character of such punishment. 
I say it is a system by which vou 
brutalise men, if you do not drive them 
mad. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has appealed to his six years’ 
experience at the Home Office as qualify- 
ing him to speak upon this question. 
I venture to say that if he had had six 
days’ experience of solitary confinement 
he would be in a better position to speak 
of the sufferings of prisoners. He spoke as 
though prisoners were not human beings 
at all, but were like pigs, or animals with 
[No, no!] Yes. There is 
not a single note in his speech which 
indicated that he regarded prisoners as 
within the pale of humanity. He rather 
seemed to regard them as a lot of stalled 
animals, towards whom our only duty was 
to see that body and soul were kept 


no minds. 


together. 


*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : If the hon. 
Member is referring to me, I must ask 
him to quote my exact words, and not 
paraphrase them in a wholly unjustifiable 


way. 
7 


Mr. DILLON: I was not quoting the 
right hon. Gentleman’s words. 


*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: No, 
are very seriously misrepresenting them. 


you 


Mr. DILLON: What I was complain- 
ing of was not so much what the right 
hon. Gentleman did say as of what he 
did not say. I was complaining that 
Mr. Dillon. 
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there is nothing in his speech to indicate. 
that he had any sympathy with the 
prisoners. 


*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY: The hon, 
Member said that I spoke of the prisoners 
as if they were stalled beasts. I never 
said any such thing. 


Mr. DILLON: What I said was that 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of them 
as if they were to be treated just as we 
treat stalled beasts. [Cries of “ With- 
draw.”’] I decline to withdraw. I reiterate 
that the preliminary necessity in the case 
of any man who approaches this ques- 
tion in a truly sympathetic spirit is that 
he should take into account that you 
can torture a man more through his 
mind than through his body. My indict- 
ment of the prison system is this, that 
it is a system of daily and hourly tor- 
ture ; and it is only in the case of those 
unhappy creatures who from years of 
this torture are reduced to such a 
condition that they have practically no 
minds at all, that that torture is ever 
brought to an end. 


It being Twelve of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress; to sit again upon 
Wednesday, 15th June. 


OLD AGE PROVIDENT PENSIONS BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[23rd March] further adjourned till Tues- 
day next. 


IRISH SURNAMES BILL. 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 


report Progress ; to sit again to-morrow. 


House adjourned at 12.5. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 25th March 1898. 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


RENFREW BURGH AND HARBOUR 
EXTENSION BILL. 


Examiner’s Certificates of non-com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders re- 
ferred to the Standing Orders Committee 
on Thursday next. 


EXETER, TEIGN VALLEY, AND CHAG- 
FORD RAILWAY BILL [H.L.] 
(PETITION FOR ADDITIONAL 

PROVISION.) 

Examiner’s Certificates of non-com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders re- 
ferred to the Standing Orders Committee 
on Thursday next. 


FELIXSTOWE AND WALTON WATER 
BILL [H.L.] 


Committee to meet on Tuesday next. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY BILL 
[H.L.] 


Committee to meet on Tuesday next. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY (WEST RIDING 
LINES) BILL [H.L.] 


A Petition of Messrs. Holmes, Greig, 
and Greig, of 18, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, Parliamentary Agents, 


praying for leave to present a Petition 
of Messrs. Read, Holliday, and Sons, 
Limited, praying to be heard by counsel 
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against the Bill, although the time 
limited by Standing Order No. XCII. for 
presenting such Petition has expired ; 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table ; 
and Standing Order No. XCII. to be con- 
sidered on Monday next in order to its 
being dispensed with in respect of the 
said Petition. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from the Select Committee, 
with Amendments. 


SAINT MATTHEW, BETHNAL GREEN, 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(NEW WORKS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported, with Amendments. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


WRITERS TO THE SIGNET WIDOWS’ 
FUND BILL. 


Read second time, and committed. 


CHIPSTEAD VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (STEAM VESSELS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF 
MAURITIUS BILL. [H.L.] 
Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY, ETC. 
(SCOTLAND). 

Fourth Annual Report to the Secretary 
for Scotland by the Commissioners and 
Trustees of the Board of Manufactures in 
Scotland, for the year ended 30th Sep- 
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SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time according to order; 
Passed, and sent to the Commons. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE for 












PETITIONS. 


tember, 1897; Presented (by command), 
and ordered to lie on the Table. 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS. 
Against the sale of, on Sundays ; of in- 
habitants of Bexley Heath, Cheshunt, 
and Northfleet ; Read, and ordered to lie 
on the Table. 





ALLOTMENTS (LONDON) BILL [H.L.] 
To be read second time on Tuesday 
next. 


LUNACY BILL. [H.L.] 


To amend the Lunacy Acts; Pre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor; Read 
first time, and to be printed. [No. 36.] 


BOROUGH FUNDS BILL. [H.L.] 

To amend the Borough Funds Act, 

1872; Presented by the Earl of Beau- 

champ; Read first time, and to be 
printed. [No. 37.] 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. considered 
(according to order), and suspended for 
this day’s sitting. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES. 


First Report from the Select Com- 
mittee considered (according to order), 
and agreed to; the Lord Watson and 
the Lord Macnaghten 
Committee. 


added to the 





WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowyr): 
My Lords, I beg to move the Second 
Reading of the Army (Annual) Bill. 
This is the Bill which Parliament passes 
every year for the purpose of keeping 
the Army Actin force. The Bill contains 
no new matter except in the third clause, 
which makes a slight alteration in the 
law. Under the existing law, when a 
deserter is apprehended, it is the custom 
to send to the War Office, whence in- 
structions are given for the disposal of 
the deserter. We find that in many 
cases competent military authorities are 
accessible on the spot, and we, there- 
fore, propose that power should be given 
to deal with such cases locally instead 
of referring them in all cases to head- 
quarters. We hope this change will lead 
to the shortening of the period during 
which a deserter is detained, and also to 
a diminution of correspondence between 
the War Office and the Districts. I 
move that this Bill be read a second 
time. 


Motion agreed to. 


STATE For 
this Bill be 


Tue SECRETARY of 
WAR: I move that 
committed. 


Motion negatived. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR: I move that the Bill be read a 
third time. 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR: I now move that this Bill do pass. 


Motion agreed to. 
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SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 


Read third time with Amendments ; 
Passed, and returned to Commons. 


REGISLRATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


Read third time according to order, 
and passed. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY (GENERATING 
STATIONS AND SUPPLY). 

Message from the Commons that they 
have directed the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by join with the 
Committee appointed by this House on| 
Electrical Energy (Generating Stations | 
and Supply) to meet the Committee ap- 
pointed by this House in Committee 
Room A., on Thursday next, at half-past 
Eleven o'clock, as proposed by 


them to 


this 
House. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 25th March 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER 
Three of the clock. 


took the Chair at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


STANDING ORDER LXII, COMPLIED 
WITH. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table a 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, that, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on the 
First Reading thereof, Standing Order 
No. LXII. has been complied with, viz.— 


BRECON AND MERTHYR TYDFIL 
JUNCTION RAILWAY BILL. 
Ordered, That the Bill be 


second time. 


read a 


NORWICH CITY WATER BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 





STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS AND| 
CONSOLIDATION BILLS. 
Message from the Commons that they 
have directed the Select Committee ap- 
pointed by them to join with the 
Committee appointed by this House on 
Statute Law Revision Bills and Consoli- 
dation Bills to meet the Committee ap- 
pointed by this House in Committee 
Room B., on Wednesday next, at Twelve 
o'clock, as proposed by this House. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 
first time; then (Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. having been suspended) Bill 
read second time ; Committee negatived ; 
Bill read third time and passed. 


House adjourned at 4.35. 


PLYMOUTH CORPORATION BILL (BY 
ORDER). 


Second Reading deferred till Tues- 


| day, 19th April. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 

To confirm a Provisional Order made 
by one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State under the Metropolitan 
Police Act, 1886, and the Metropolitan 
Police Courts Act, 1897; Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings and 
Secretary Sir Matthew White Ridley; 
Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; Referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 147.] 





PETITIONS. 


CORN SALES BILL. 
From Warwickshire, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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Local Government 


DOGS REGULATION BILL. 


From Strand, London, against; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Against State regulation, from Arm- 
ley and Bristol; to lie upon the Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 
For alteration of law, from Mardeaur 
and Essex ; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 


From Neilston, against; to lie upon 


the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

In favour, from Lochgelly, Vauxhall, 
Ffrwd, Dumkeir, Lassodie, Ashton’s 
Green, Lea Green, Sutton St. Helens, 
Dysart, Rosebank Colliery, Lumphur- 
nan’s Colliery, Blairhall, and, Kelty and 
Blairadam Collieries; to lie upon the 
Table. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 
From Stockton, against; to lie upon 


the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 

In favour, from Hexham, Leominster, 
Christchurch, Bideford, Rochdale, Trow- 
bridge, North Walsham, Alston, Bake- 
well, and Haslingden; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from West Thurrock, 
Tewkesbury, Holsworthy, Urmston, Ever- 
ton, Liverpool, Leeds, Margate, Penzance, 
(four), Marazion, Heamsor, Islington, 


Wirksworth, Huntspill, Yeovil, and Wool- 
dale ; to lie upon the Table. 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


VIVISECTION. 
For prohibition, from Bristol, West 
Hampstead, and Kingswood ; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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REPORTS, RETURNS, ETC. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, ETC. (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented, of Fourth Annual 
Report to the Secretary for Scotland by 
the Commissioners and Trustees of the 
Board of Manufactures in Scotland, 
being for the year ending 30th Septem- 
ber, 1897 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MAIL STEAMER SERVICES (NORTH AND 
WEST COASTS OF SCOTLAND). 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 24th March; Mr. Hanbury): 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 130.] 


COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 

Copy presented, of Report No. 225 
(Jamaica, Annual Report for 1896-97) 
{by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


ENDOWED CHARITIES (COUNTY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON). 

Return relative thereto [ordered 16th 
February; Mr. Grant Lawson]; laid 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 131.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

Copy ordered, “of a Draft of an Orde: 
in Council under Clause 62 of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill.”—(4r. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
132.] 
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EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 

Address for “Return of recent Corres- 
pondence between the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil (including Reports by the Local 
Government in India) as to the 
measures adopted to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the subjects of the evils con- 
nected with opium smoking in India, and 
the use of rooms as opium smoking 
saloons."—( Sir Joseph Pease.) 


LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW, AND 

EPPING FOREST RAILWAY BILL. 

teported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


MUSWELL HILL AND PALACE RAIL- 
WAY BILL. 
Reported [Parties do not proceed]; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; as amended, 

to be considered upon Monday next. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 
_Reported, with an Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; as amended, 
to be considered upon Monday next. 


CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 
_ Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA GAS BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS 
BILL. 
Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


FRODINGHAM GAS BILL. 


Reported [Parties do not proceed]; 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILLS (GROUP B). 


Mr. A. Hargreaves Brown reported 
from the Committee on Group B of 
Private Bills: That, for the convenience 
of parties, the Committee had adjourned 
till Wednesday next, at half-past Eleven 
of the clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


_— 


IMPORTED MILK, 

Mayor F. C. RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to the prosecution of the 
Callow Park Milk Company by Mr. W. H. 
Temple, inspector under the Food and 
Drugs Act, in which Mr. Cassal, public 
analyst, stated that the milk, believed 
to be Dutch, contained forty grains of 
boric acid to the gallon, which was for- 
bidden to be used in Holland and Ger- 
many, except in milk specially reserved 
for exportation to England ; and whether, 
considering the high standard required 
from the British farmer, he can check 
the importation of the adulterated 
article ? 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 
to tHE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(Mr. T. W. Russgtx, Tyrone, S.): I under- 
stand that the magistrate has not yet 
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given his decision in the case referred to, 
and under these circumstances it does not 
appear to me that I can make any state- 
ment in the matter. 


Major RASCH: Is the hon. Gentleman 
aware that 10,000 gallons of French milk 
are landed at Southampton every day, 
and is only made saleable by the use of 
an antiseptic? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes, those facts 
are reported to us, but I would ask my 
hon. Friend to repeat his Question after 
the decision of the magistrate has been 
given. 


Land Processes 


THE. NEW QUICK-FIRING GUN. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he will 
inform the House as to the progress 
made with the experiments of the new 
quick-firing gun; whether these experi- 
ments are satisfactory ; and whether he 
will inform the House about the earliest 
date that the new 15 batteries promised 
will be put in hand? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprick, Sur- 
rey, Guildford): The Secretary of State is 
fully alive to the importance of this Ques- 
tion, and all expedition is being used ; 
but my noble Friend will not, I hope, 


ask me to make public the exact progress 
which has been made. 


VACCINATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J.W. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether, 
in the event of the Vaccination Bill re- 
cently read the first time becoming law, 
the maximum period during which a 
child may remain unvaccinated will be 
longer in England than it is in Scotland ; 
and whether he will introduce at an early 
date a Scotch Bill dealing with this sub- 
ject? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granamu 
Murray, Buteshire): The hon. Member 
has correctly stated the possible effect of 
the Vaccination Bill to which he refers. 
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The maximum period in Scotland, as he 
is no doubt aware, is six months, but with 
a power to the medical officer, if the 
child be not in a fit state for vaccination, 
to extend the period by means of a certi- 
ficate to be in force and renewable there- 
after for a further period of two months, 
Also, in insular, Highland, and other dis- 
tricts, certain provisions of the Act may 
be modified, with approval of the Lord 
Advocate. This system has _hitHerto 
worked successfully, and there seems no 
necessity, so far as Scotland is concerned, 
for any legislation. 





in County Tyrone. 


ACCOMMODATION 
SHORNCLIFFE. 

Sir J. BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe): | 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War if he can state the proposals of 
the War Office with regard to the bar- 
rack accommodation at Shorncliffe: 
whether new buildings are to be erected ; 
and, if so, when will they be completed ; 
and if it is intended to increase the troops 
in camp by the addition of a battalion 
of Infantry or regiment of Cavalry? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The intention is to 
provide accommodation in permanent 
buildings at Shorncliffe for a Cavalry 
regiment on the higher establishment, 
two battalions of Infantry, three field 
batteries, a field company of Engineers, 
and two companies of the Army Service 
Corps. The Cavalry buildings are ex- 
pected to be completed in 1899, and the 
others in 1900. It is proposed to aug- 
ment the garrison by a battalion of In- 


fantry. 


BARRACK AT 


LAND PROCESSES IN COUNTY 
TYRONE. 

Mr. P.C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) how many pro 
cesses, distinguishing between civil bill 
and ejectment, have recently been served 
in the parish of Clonoe, county Tyrone, 
on the tenants of the Commissioners of 
Education ; (2) is he aware that the hold- 
ings of these tenants consist for the most 
part of patches of reclaimed bog of the 





Mr. T. W. Russell. 
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worst quality, and that in consequence 
their normal condition is one of chronic 
poverty, which has in this bad season 
deepened into considerable distress ; (3) 
what reply, if any, the Commissioners 
have sent to the memorial of the tenants 
on this property praying to be allowed 
to purchase their farms at a fair price ; 
and (4) whether, before these proceedings 
on behalf of the Education Commis- 
sioners are carried further, an inquiry 
will be granted into the whole Question 
of management of the Royal School 
Estate in county Tyrone? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY 10 tHe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
GeraLD W. Baxrour, Leeds, Central) : 
The number of ejectments issued in 
the present month against tenants 
on the estate referred to is 50, 
and of civil bill decrees 47. Some nine 
of the holdings in respect of which these 
proceedings were brought, are reclaimed 
bog. The question of the sale of the 
estate to the occupying tenants has not, 
I am informed, been fully considered by 
the Commissioners, and no reply, there- 
fore, has yet been sent to the tenants. 
I see no necessity for the inquiry sug- 
gested in the concluding paragraph of 
the Question. 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office if he can state who acts as 
the responsible head of the Ordnance 
factories during the absence of the 
Director General on leave whether at 
home or abroad; and if the Deputy 
Director has so acted during the recent 
absence of the Director General? 


Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY 1o 
tHE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe.- 


Wiu1ams, Birmingham, S.): The Deputy 
Director General of Ordnance Factories 
will hereafter act as the responsible 
head of the Ordnance factories in 
absence of the Director General. 


{25 Marcu 1898} 
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COUNTY 


Caffrey. 
LAND PURCHASE IN 
WATERFORD. 

Mr. J. J. SHEE (Waterford, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
in the year 1888, a farmer named 


James Hearn, of Lisfennel, Dun- 
garvan, county Waterford, purchased 
his holding by means of an advance 
from the Land Commission — repay- 


able by an annuity of £90 6s. 8d. for 
forty-nine years; what has been the 
history of said holding since ; whether a 
man named Moloney is now in posses- 
sion of it; if so, under what tenure and 
terms as to repayment of said advance to 
the Land Commission; is the valuer oi 
the Land Commission, on whose repor: 
they acted in sanctioning the advance 
for the purchase of said holding, still 
employed by them; and, if so, in what 
capacity ; and to what extent has the 
guarantee deposit in this case been 
drawn on by the Land Comunission. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are correctly stated in the first para- 
graph. Hearn having failed to pay any 
instalment of the purchase annuity, the 
Land Commission took possession of 
the holding, and placed a caretaker in 
occupation. In January, 1894, the hold- 
ing was sold to Matthew Moloney, sub- 
ject to the payment, from Ist November 
previously, of the same annuity as 
Hearn had failed to pay. Moloney still 
remains in possession, and has paid the 
instalments of the annuity due by him 
up to the Ist November next. The 
Inspector who reported on the value of 
the holding is now employed as an 
Assistant Land Commissioner. The 
sum of £409 has been applied out of the 
guarantee deposit. 


THE CASE OF FRANCIS CAFFREY. 


Me. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether he is aware that 
Francis Cafirey, regimental No. 3804, Ist 
battalion Royal Irish Regiment of Foot, 
enlisted in the British Army a few 
months before the outbreak of the 
Crimean War, that he served for 14 
months in the trenches before Sebastopol, 
assisting the Sappers and Miners to 
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blow up the Russian docks at Canvalena, 
during which time he constantly risked 
his life from the fire of Fort Constan- 
tine; that he received three flesh 
wounds, the marks of which are on him 
now; and is in possession of the medal 
and clasp from Sebastopol; whether, al- 
though now an old and feeble man of 62 
years of age, he is icft to go into the 
workhouse or die of starvation, his appli- 
cation for a pension not being even re- 
plied to; and will anything be done to 
help him? 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Francis 
Caffrey did not enlist until November 
1854; and was discharged in 1857, after 
a service of 2 vears and 112 days, on the 
reduction of the Army, and as being un- 
likely to become efficient, in consequence 
of constitutional ill-health, neither 
caused nor aggravated by his service 
as a soldier. There is no record of his 
having been wounded; and in his dis- 
charge documents he is stated to have 
had no scars or marks on his body; his 
claims have been repeatedly considered 
and rejected by the Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital, who, after replying 
four times, informed Cafirey that no 
further reply would be given; the regula- 
tions do not provide a pension for such 
short service. 


Cavalry Regiments 


COOK’S ESTATE, COUNTY MAYO. 

Me. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland can he state the causes which 
led to tho dismissal of the proceedings 
for sale of Cook’s Estate, in the barony 
of Moydow and county Longford, under 
the Land Purchase Acts; is he aware 
that landlord and tenant had agreed to 
the terms of purchase; and, seeing that 
no one else suffered, can any steps be 
taken that the proceedings may go on? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It has been 
found impossible to identify the estate 
referred to from the information given 
in the Question. If fuller information is 
supplied, further inquiry will be made. 


Mr. J. P. Farrell. 


§ COMMONS} 
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LOCAL LOANS IN COUNTY CAVAN. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that a iarge number of farmers 
in county Cavan have been subjected to 
great loss and hardship by proceedings 
for arrears of interest on small loans 
obtained under the local Loan Fund 
Boards being taken against them; and 
that in most of the cases the judicial 
decision was in favour of these men; 
and will any steps be taken to 
include their cases in the scope of the 
inquiry at present going on before a 
Committee of this House into the system 
of money lending? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There are, 
in the County Cavan, only two loan fund 
societies working in connection with the 
Loan Fund Board. During the past six 
months the number of summonses issued 
by these societies against borrowers and 
their sureties was 31; of these 16 were 
settled without going into Court, and in 


the remaining 15 cases decrees were 
obtained for the full amount sued. As 


regards the second paragraph, I have no 
control over the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee referred to; at the same time I 
may remind the hon. Member that the 
whole system of working of these loan 
fund societies in Ireland recently formed 
the subject of investigation by a Com- 
mission, and it does not appear to me 
that any fresh facts would be brought 
to light by a further inquiry. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: May I ask 
whether legislation will be attempted on 
the subject? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am about 
shortly to bring in a Bill dealing with 
the subject. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): When 
will the Bill be brought in? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Shortly. 


CAVALRY REGIMENTS AT 
COLCHESTER. 

Mason WYNDHAM QUIN (Glamor- 
gan, S.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
cavalry regiment now stationed at 
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Colchester is upwards of one hundred men 
below its proper establishment; and, if 
s0, what is the reason for this deficiency? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The establishment 
of this regiment was raised last June 
from 369 to 500 men, and its strength 
is being gradually increased. Last year 
109 men enlisted, and the strength rose 
by 70 men. It is still 108 below its 
establishment, but it is not considered 
desirable to proceed too rapidly, as the 
regiment would be over-burdened with 
recruits. 


EDGEWORTHSTOWN LOAN FUND 
SOCIETY. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General for Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the working 
and management of the Edgeworthstown 
Loan Fund Society ; whether he is aware 
that the treasurer proved a defaulter and 
committed suicide, leaving the affairs of 
the society in a state of inextricable con- 
fusion; that its business was carefully 
examined by the officer of the central 
board; and may those investors who 
were robbed by the defalcations now 
hope for any redress from the Govern- 
ment! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (who re- 
plied): At the request of my right hon. 
Friend I will answer this Question. I 
replied very fully to a Question in simi- 
lar terms addressed to me by the hon. 
Member for North Longford on the 23rd 
February last year. To that reply I have 
nothing to add. 


ANNALY ESTATE, COUNTY 
LONGFORD. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, can he state if the purchase 
proceedings on the Annaly (county Long- 
ford) Estate are now nearing completion? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR:. The solici- 
tor having carriage of the sale of the 
estate hopes, I understand, that the sale 
will be completed before the end of the 
hext sittings. 


{25 Marcu 1898} 
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LAND COMMISSION CASES IN COUNTY 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he can state 
the cause of the delay in the court valuers 
not viewing the farms on the estate of 
Mr. Shirley and other landlords in county 
Monaghan, where fair rents have been 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners almost 
12 months ago; and whether he can 
state if the Chief Land Commissioners 
will sit at Carrickmacross to hear the 
appeals referred to, and if he can fix the 
date of hearing? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Land 
Commission have fixed the 2lst June 
next as the date upon which they will 
commence their sittings in Monaghan for 
the purpose of hearing fair rent appeals 
from that county. Two valuers are at 
present engaged in the inspection of 
holdings in the district referred to in 
which appeals are pending, but it is not 
yet possible to say what cases will be in- 
cluded in the list for hearing on the date 
mentioned. 


Salary. 


HEAD POSTMASTERS’ SALARY. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether, seeing that 
Lord Tweedmouth’s Commission recom- 
mended 10 per cent. increase of salary 
every 10 years to head postmasters in the 
three kingdoms, he can state if this 
recommendation has been carried out with 
regard to head postmasters in the three 
kingdoms ; and, if not, will he explain for 
what reason? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 THe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres- 
ton): The recommendations of the 
Tweedmouth Committee respecting the 
salaries of head postmasters in the United 
Kingdom are being carried into effect, 
and already a large number of revisions 
have been sanctioned. Of course, in a 
large number of cases sufficient time has 
not elapsed since the date of the last 
revision to make any change of salary 
necessary under this rule. 
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IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can state, in con- 
nection with the Local Government Bill, 
what is meant by excluded charges as 
regards poor law, and also charges levied 
on contributory areas; will they include 
Labourers Act expenses, which are levied 
under order of the Local Government 
Board; and whether the agricultural 
grant will be given in aid of rates on 
agricultural lands only, or will it include 
houses on lands and villages and towns 
other than urban sanitary areas? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The phrase 
“excluded charges as regards poor law” 
seems to have been coined by the hon. 
Member himself, and I cannot say to 
what it refers. Special expenses leviable 
off a contributory place in a rural sani- 
tary district mentioned in Section 41 of 
the Bill do not include expenses under 
the Labourers Acts. They consist prin- 
cipally of special expenses under the 
Public Health Acts. The agricultural 
grant will not be given in respect 
of houses, whether in towns or rural 
districts. 


DUBLIN TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, having re- 
gard to the fact that the proportion of 
superior appointments in the Dublin Tele- 
graph Office is one in seven for men and 
one in twenty for women, and seeing that 
official Returns have shown that more 
than half the commercial work of the 
office is performed in the two female 
sections, will the Postmaster General take 
steps to grant a larger proportion of 
superior appointments to the Dublin 
female staff? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has within the last few days con- 
sidered whether the duties in the Dublin 
Telegraph Office justify a larger propor- 
tion of superior appointments for the 
female staff, and has found that they do 
not. As to the relative amount of com- 


mercial work which is physically and 
otherwise the easier work performed by 
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the two staffs, it is possible that it may 
be as the hon. Member states, but with- 
out obtaining special Returns from Ire 
land—which would not apparently an. 
swer any useful purpose—the Postmaster 
General is unable to verify the statement. 
The disparity in the proportion of supe- 
rior appointments in favour of the men, 
as compared with the women, is due in 
great part to the fact that all the night 
duties—which are devoted mainly to news 
work—devolve upon men, who are thus 
engaged about 24 hours as against about 
half that time. All the technical work 
also devolves on the men, and that work 
frequently reckons as superior work. 





WARRANT OFFICERS AND THE GOOD 
CONDUCT MEDAL. 

Mr. C. COLSTON (Gloucester, Thorn- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for War will he explain why war- 
rant officers who attain that rank before 
completing eighteen years’ service are 
not qualified by regulation to receive a 
good conduct medal, although they may 
subsequently serve the required number 
of years ; whether men who have received 
the medal before being promoted warrant 
officers are allowed to continue to wear 
it after attaining that rank ; and whether 
he can see his way to remove this in- 
equality, as the possession of a good con- 
duct medal is of great value to men in 
search of civil employment after quitting 
the Army! 


Mr. BRODRICK : The military autho 
rities regard the holding of warrant rank 
as being in itself a testimony of good 
service and good conduct superior to any 
evidence afforded by a good service 
medal. It is not proposed to make any 
change in the regulations. 


IRISH EXCISE OFFICERS. 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he will grant a Return giving 
the number of Excise officers at present 
serving in Ireland, also the number st# 
tioned in country districts (excluding the 
larger towns); the extent approximately 
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of the districts which each country officer 
has to supervise ; and the number of dis- 
tilleries and breweries in each of these 
districts; and similar information with 
respect to the Excise administration in 
England! 


Mr. HANBURY: The compilation of 
this Return would involve a good deal of 
labour, and would not, so far as I can see, 
serve any useful purpose. The greater 
part of the information asked for can be 
ascertained from “ Ham’s Inland Revenue 
Year Book for 1898,” which, though not 
an official publication, is probably suf- 
ficiently accurate for the hon. Member’s 
purpose. 


DEAD GROUSE BY POST. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, if he is aware 
that a dead grouse in good condition, 
with the address label tied to its leg, was 
forwarded to a certain person in Dublin 
from a country post office a few days 
previously by parcel post ; and if he will 
issue instructions to all postmasters in 
Ireland to refuse to accept game handed 
in for transit which has been obviously 
killed during the legal close season? ~ 


Mr. HANBURY: The attention of the 
Postmaster General has not been drawn 
to the fact that a dead grouse in good 
condition was forwarded by parcel post 
a few days ago. If such is the case the 
officer who accepted the grouse for trans- 
mission was not acting contrary to the 
regulations of the Department, for no 
instructions to refuse game, when out of 
season, have been given. The Post- 
master General fears it would be imprac- 
ticable to impose upon his officers 
throughout the country the duty of de 
ciding the many nice questions which 
might arise in an endeavour to enforce 
the game laws in the manner suggested 
by the hon. Member. : 


Mr. W. REDMOND.: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman see his way to make 
some change in the regulations, so that 
the Post Office may not make itself acces- 
sory to killing game out of season? 


Mr. HANBURY: That would have to 
be done by Act. 


{25 Marcu 1898} 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: Cannot the right 
hon. Geritleman see his way to bring in a 
Bill for the purpose! 


[No Reply.] 


ESSENDON WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has been 
called to a question which has arisen with 
regard to the Essendon water supply, 
and whether it is the duty of a rural 
district council which has provided a 
water supply for a parish within their 
district to hand over the works on coni- 
pletion to the parish council or to keep 
the management and control in their 
own hands; whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board requires a Report from one 
of their own inspectors on the comple 
tion of the works; and by whom rules 
and regulations are to be framed for 
regulating the supply of water and fix- 
ing the price to be paid by consumers 
who desire to have their premises con- 
nected by pipes with the water mains! 


Tas PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
JOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): My 
attention has not been called to any 
question with regard to the Essendon 
water supply. The rural district council 
are under no obligations to hand over 
waterworks, which have been carried out 
by them, to the parish council, but they 
can, if they think fit, delegate to the 
parish council any powers in connection 
with the undertaking, which, under the 
Public Health Act, they can delegate to a 
parochial committee. It is not the prac- 
tice of the Board to require a Report by 
one of their inspectors on the completion 
of the works. The rural district council 
have, under the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, certain powers of control as regards 
fittings, etc., and are empowered to levy 
water rates, or to enter into agreements 
for the supply of water. 


Mr. MONK: Might I ask _ the 
hon. Gentleman whether the district 
council are empowered to grant these 
powers to the parish council? I mean 
the power of levying rates? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: No, Sir. 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINERS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any changes 
are in contemplation in the method of 
appointing intermediate examiners; and 
whether, whilst retaining some who are 
not intermediate teachers as examiners, 
he will consider the advisability of pro- 
viding that intermediate examiners will 
in future be selected from intermediate 
teachers ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No changes 
are in contemplation in the method of 
appointing intermediate examiners. It 
is not considered desirable to appoint 
examiners from amongst teachers in 
intermediate schools. 


MEAT AND FORAGE FOR THE TROOPS 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the St. 
Patrick’s Division of Dublin, I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office (1) whether any modification in the 
tenders for the supply of foreign meat 
and forage to the troops and horses quar- 
tered in Ireland is intended ; (2) whether 
he can state the amount of money paid 
for foreign meat and forage during the 
last period which has been accounted for ; 
and (3) whether it is intended to lessen 
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TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patvrick’s Diyi- 
sion of Dublin, I beg to ask the Pregj- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
when the Report of the Tuberculosis 
Commission will be issued ; and. whether 
any modification of prosecutions will be 
instituted pending its publication? 


Tug PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have reason 
to believe that the Commission will agree 
to their Report at no distant date. | 
have no authority under which I could 
give any instructions as to prosecutions. 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if he will give facilities for 
the discussion of the Report when it is 
presented to the House? 


Tua PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: That is a 
question which must be addressed to the 
Leader of the House; it is not a matter 
for which I am responsible. 


FLOODS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether the Local 
Government Bill, as it is now drawn, 
would give any powers to the counties 
interested to deal with the periodical 





or increase the ratio of imported 
products ? 
Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Certain 


modifications in the form of tender for 
meat and forage have been made at the 
suggestion of Irish producers, which may 


| floods in the Suck and Shannon areas; 
and (2) whether he will be prepard to in- 
troduce amendments to deal with this 
matter! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the Bill 





have the effect of rendering a supply of 
home-fed meat and forage more easy 
than heretofore. The contracts for Ire- 
land, showing separately the prices for 
home-bred and foreign meat, have only 
operated from last December. 


as now drafted there is no clause dealing 
specifically with the matter referred to. 
| 
iI cannot reply to the second paragraph 
| without further consideration. 


From | 


that time the payments for foreign meat | 
under those contracts have been between 


£11,000 and £12,000, but the exact 
amount cannot yet be stated. The 
answer to the last paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question depends largely on 
price. It is not intended to increase the 
proportion of fresh meat supplied, and 
the place of origin of such meat and of 
forage generally is always open to doubt. 





MULLINGAR WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether the attention of the Local 
Government Board has been directed to 
the last analysis by Sir Charles Cameron 
of samples of water from Lough Sheever, 
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from which the Mullingar sanitary 
authority propose to take a public sup- 
ply; and (2) whether, in view of the 
unfavourable nature of Sir Charles 
Cameron’s Report, the Local Government 
Board will direct the abandonment of 
the Lough Sheever scheme, and advise 
the guardians to accept the recent offers 
to enable them to obtain a supply of pure 
water from Lough Owell? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to the first paragraph is in the affirma- 


tive. The Mullingar Guardians, when | 


they had Sir Charles Cameron’s Report 
before them, unanimously decided to 
send, for further analysis, four samples of 
water from Lough Sheever, the water to 
be taken about 60 yards distant from the 
land, and the Local Government Board 
are awaiting the further analysis of the 
water. 


GERMAN OCCUPATION OF KIAOU 
CHAU. 

Mr. J. O KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has protested against the 
occupation of Kiaou Chau by Germany! 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
roe FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
This is one of those Questions to which 
I regret I must, in the public interest, 
refrain from replying. 


Mr. O’KELLY: I beg to give notice 
that I will repeat the Question on Mon- 
day. 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8.): Might I 
be permitted to ask whether any repre- 
sentation of any kind has been addressed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, either to 
China or Germany, with reference to the 
occupation of this territory by Germany? 


Mr. CURZON: I must repeat the 
answer which I have already given to the 
Question asked by the hon. Member's 
colleague. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Might I ask whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman, for the 
convenience of Members who desire to 
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put questions, can give some idea as to 
when he will be in a position to give 
information ! 


Mr. CURZON: I am sorry to say that 


I can give no such assurance. 


TENDERS FOR THE NEW DONEGAL 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
amount to be devoted by the State to the 
construction of the new Donegal railway ; 
is he aware that the only notice Irish 
contractors received that tenders were re 
quired was a single advertisement in one 
Dublin paper; could he state to the 
House how publicity was given in Eng- 
land and Scotland to the fact that con- 
tracts were invited; will the Board of 
Works be allowed to proceed to the 
acceptance of tenders if the Treasury 
consider that ample arrangements were 
not made in Ireland to invite local 
tenders; and how many tenders have 
been received from Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively ! 


Mr. HANBURY: Schemes have been 
sanctioned for the construction of two 
railways in Donegal—namely, a line from 
Letterkenny to Burton Port, and a line 
from Buncrana to Cardonagh—and I am 
not sure to which of these the hon. Mem- 
ber alludes. The amount of the free 
grant is defined as being the difference 
between (1) the amount of the lowest 
tender of a competent solvent contractor, 
and (2) the sum of money produced by 
the issue of the guaranteed capital of the 
company. As neither of these factors in 
the calculation is yet settled in the case 
of either company, it is not possible to 
state the precise amount of the free 
grants. It is clear, I think, that to 
state publicly the estimated amount of 
the proposed grant might prejudicially 
affect the amounts of the various tenders. 
I have at present no information as to the 
steps taken to advertise the invitation 
for contracts for construction, but I hope 
to give the hon. Member this information 
by Monday. In each case the agreement 
between the Board of Works and the 
railway company, which has _ been 
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sanctioned by Order in Council, pre- 
scribes that at least one month’s previous 
notice of all tenders for the execution of 
the works shall be given by advertise- 
ment in a form to be approved of by the 
Board of Works in such newspapers as 
they may direct. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: May I ask if one 
paper to which the advertisement was 
not sent is not the best advertising 
medium in Ireland—namely, the Jrish 
Daily Independent? 


[No Reply.] 


AND BLACKLEY SCHOOL 
ACCOMMODATION. 

Mr. FREDERICK CAWLEY (Lanca- 
shire, S.E., Prestwich): I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education (1) if he is aware of the 
want of free accommodation in Moston 
and Blackley, and that the Manchester 
School Board had unfavourably replied 
to applicants for over one thousand 
places ; (2) whether he is aware that St. 
Mary’s School, where applicants for 180 
free places are offered accommodation, is 
inconveniently placed, and over a mile on 
bad roads from the applicants’ homes : 
(3) whether the large number said to be 
attending free are only so attending on 
sufferance, or while in certain classes ; 
and (4) whether, as the schools are for 
the most part over-crowded in the lower 
divisions and infants’ departments, and 
the younger children have to travel long 
distances, he will cause an independent 
inquiry into the local accommodation to 
be made? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir J. E. Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
There is a deficiency of free school accom- 
modation in Moston and Blackley, and 
two days ago the Education Department 
received proposals for supplying it from 
the Manchester School Board. These 
proposals will be at once referred to the 
inspector to report if they are sufficient, 
special regard being had to the points 
raised by the last three paragraphs of 
the Question. 
Mr. Hanbury. 


MOSTON 
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FINES IN LONDON SHOPS. 

Mr. 8S. WOODS (Walthamstow): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he has examined 
the list of fines as printed in the Daily 
Chronicle on 24th March, which are 
alleged to be now in force in many shops 
in London; and, if so, does he consider 
such fines are legal under the Truck Act 
of the present Government ; and, if these 
fines are illegal, will he institute an in. 
quiry into the matter, with a view of 
abolishing the fines which are illegal 
under the Act of Parliament? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
roR THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Coxiryes, Birmingham, Bordes- 
ley) : I have seen the list of fines referred 
to. It is impossible for me to say in what 
cases they are or are not legal. That, by 
the Statute, depends on the consideration 
of all the circumstances of each case, and 
can only be determined judicially by a 
prosecution in a court of summary juris- 
diction. The duty of enforcing the Truck 
Act in shops is not imposed on the Home 
Oftice, nor is it provided with the machi- 
nery for the purpose; but it is open 
to anyone interested to institute a 
prosecution. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
STREATHAM. 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth): 1 
beg to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education whether 
he is aware that a site has been given 
on which to erect a new Voluntary school 
for 500 children in connection with the 
parish church of Streatham; that the 
money has been found, the plans pre 
pared and approved by the Department, 
quantities taken out, and _ contract 
signed; whether he is aware that the 
London School Board has given notice 
to acquire the same site under com- 
pulsory powers, and propose to build a 
Board school oa it at the ratepayers’ ex- 
pense, the only reason given for this ac- 
tion being that there had been some short 
unavoidable delay in the completion of 
the arrangements for building the Volun- 
tary school; and whether he can take 
any action in the matter? 
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Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon) : 
I should like, before this question 
is answered, to ask whether it is not a 
fact that the erection of a Board school 
was sanctioned by the Department in 
March, 1895, and the purchase of a site 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1896? 


Mr. T. SKEWES-COX (Surrey, King- 
ston): Has not the vicar of the parish 
already signed the contract for the erec- 
tion of this Voluntary school? 


Sir J. GORST : This question was only 
put on the Paper this morning, and as 
so many particulars are asked regarding 
it I must request that it be postponed. 


PRISON INSPECTION. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): [beg toask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in 
how many cases during the year ended 
3lst March, 1897, the Inspectors of 
Prisons reported to the Commissioners 
complaints or requests made to them by 
prisoners, and in what proportion of the 
cases was the ccmplaint remedied or the 
request granted ; and in how many cases 
during the same year did the inspectors 
report to the Commissioners representa- 
tions, complaints, or grievances of prison 
officials, and in what proportion of the 
cases was any action taken by the Com- 
missioners 4 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I am afraid 
that it is impossible for me to give this 
information without an examination of 
some five hundred Reports and a mass of 
departmental correspondence — ensuing 
upon them ; and even if it were desirable 
to give the information, which I doubt, 
it does not appear that any useful end 
would be served which would justify so 
laborious a task. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland whether he can give the dates 





upon which recruiting for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary was discontinued, and 
upon which recruiting was resumed, the 
number of officers and men added to the 
Force from the date upon which recruit- 
ing was resumed up to the present, and 
how much longer it is intended to con- 
tinue recruiting? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Recruit- 
ing for the Royal Irish  Con- 
stabulary was discontinued on the Ist 
December, 1896, and resumed on the 


Ist inst. Fifty recruits have been 
enlisted since the latter date, and, 
as I have already stated, recruiting 


will be continued from time to time to 
replace men who have died, retired, etc., 
and to maintain the Force at its present 
fixed strength. 


RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY FROM 

THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, when recruiting was 
discontinued some months ago for the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, the military 
authorities in Ireland endeavoured to 
induce the candidates then offering for 
the Constabulary to enter the Army, and 
form a regiment of Royal Irish Guards ; 
and whether he can say how many candi- 
dates there were at the time for the Con- 
stabulary, and how many of them con- 
sented to enter the Army? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is true 
that since the suspension of recruiting for 
the Royal Irish Constabulary employment 
in the Army was offered by the military 
authorities to the candidates for the Con- 
stabulary, of whom there were 995 on 
the register when recruiting was discon- 
tinued in December, 1896. The question 
whether any irducements were held out 
to these candidates by the military au- 
thorities, and whether any of them cor 
sented to enter the Army, is one that 
should be addressed to my right hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
War. 


Mr. P. O’BRIEN: I beg, then, to ask 
the Under Secretary for War. 
Mr. BRODRICK: I must have notice. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I will put it on 
Monday. 
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UNITED STATES MAILS. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether he 
is aware that the United States postal 
authorities are in the habit of mailing 
letters and other communications coming 
to Great Britain and Ireland, and ad- 
dressed “vid Queenstown,” by the South- 
ampton mail ships, which are much 
slower than the Queenstown mail service, 
and thus causes considerable financial loss 
as well as loss of time and inconvenience 
to the public, and especially to the com- 
mercial classes in these countries; 
whether an arrangement was come to be 
tween the British and United States postal 
authorities that all letters, etc., addressed 
“vid Queeastown” would be mailed by 
that route; and whether he will make 
representations to the United States 
authorities with the view of having the 
arrangement strictly observed in future? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General understands the practice of the 
United States Post Office to be the same 
as that of the British Post Office— 
namely, to send letters by any route for 
which they are specially directed. It is 
not by an arrangement come to between 
the British and United States Post 
Offices that letters marked “vid Queens- 
town” are so sent, but by the ordinary 
rules of each office. Cases arise occasion- 
ally in which by accident the direction as 
to route is ignored ; and when such cases 
are brought to the Postmaster General’s 
notice he calls the attention of the United 
States Post Office to them. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman call the attention of the 
United States authorities to the matter, 
as it has been extensively done for some 
time? 


Mr. HANBURY : In each case in which 
the attention of the Postmaster General 
is drawn to the practice he does do as the 
hon. Member suggests. 


SCIENCE AND ART CLASSES IN 
IRELAND 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
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tion whether, seeing that the attendance 
at science and art classes in Ireland has 
fallen from 13,600 in 1893 to 9,556 in 
1896, the Government will be prepared 
to accept and carry out the suggestion 
made in the House to transfer the con- 
trol of science and art instruction in 
Ireland to an Irish Department? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: At the re 
quest of my right hon. Friend, I will 
reply to this Question. The Government 
have the matter under consideration. 
But I am not prepared to make any 
further statement on the subject at 
present. 


VETERINARY COLLEGE FOR IRELAND, 
Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin, I beg to. ask the Chief Sec- 
retary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Government intend this Ses- 
sion to carry out the promise given by 
the late, and renewed by the present 
Government to endow and establish a 
Veterinary College for Ireland in Dublin ; 
whether he is aware that a charter has 
been obtained and governors appointed, 
and a financial guarantee given; and 
whether it has been brought under his 
notice that the Irish Cattle Traders and 
Stock Owners’ Association and the Royal 
Dublin Society press for its immediate 
endowment and establishment ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am afraid 
I cannot add anything to the reply al- 
ready given by me to the hon. Member's 
previous Question of the 11th February 
on this subject. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE IN 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin, I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether it is the fact that 
Parliament will be asked to vote a sum 
of £800,000 towards the building of the 
Museum of Science and Art at South Ken- 
sington under the Civil Service Loans 
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Bill; and whether the Treasury intend 
to ask for an Irish equivalent of eleven- 
eightieths to build the Royal College of 
Science in Dublin; and, if not, whether 
such application will be inserted before 
31st March? 

Mr. HANBURY: £800,000 is the 
sum inserted in the Public Buildings 
Expenses Bill for the Science and Art 
Buildings at South Kensington. The 
answer to the second paragraph is in the 
negative. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin I bee to ask the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation whether it is proposed to build 
a new College of Science in Dublin; and 
whether it will be placed under Irish 
control? 

Sir J. GORST: The question of build- 
ing a new College of Science in Dublin 
is under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee of Council, but no decision has 
yet been arrived at. 


MANUAL INSTRUCTION AND DRAWING 
GRANTS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether it is a fact that, in 
the Estimates of 1897-8, the elementary 
schools (manual instruction and drawing) 
were voted £235,900; and whether he 
can state the amounts that were expended 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland! 


Mr. HANBURY: The amount voted in 
the current year for grants for manual 
instruction and drawing (including cer- 
tain fees and incidental expenses) is 
£235,900. The actual expenditure out 
of that provision is a question rather 
for the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council ; but I do not think it would 
be possible to state the exact expendi- 
ture in either country until the close of 
the financial year. 


STUDY OF CHINESE. 
Mr. A. H. A. MORTON (Deptford): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, as an immediate en- 
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couragement to the study of Chinese, the 
Government will consider the advisability 
of making that language an obligatory 
subject for Indian Civil Servants proceed- 
ing to Burmah, and an optional subject 
for the Indian Civil Service, the Straits 
Settlements and Hong Kong Services, and 
the China Consular Service ; and whether 
the Government would consider the ques- 
tion of offering suitable rewards to young 
officers for proficiency in the colloquial 
and in the written language? 


Tas FIRST LORD or tan TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, E.): 
In answer to my hon. Friend I have 
to say that I have made inquiry, and 
find that Chinese is already made an 
optional subject for Civil Servants pro- 
ceeding to Burmah, but that it is not 
considered necessary to make it com- 
pulsory. For the Hong Kong and Straits 
Settlements Service, the Colonial Office 
are not in favour of making Chinese an 
optional subject in the Cadet examina- 
tion, as the language is better learnt in 
the East. With regard to the Chinese 
Consular Service, I understand that the 
system by which student interpreters 
devote two years to the study of Chinese 
at Pekin on entering the Service has 
been found to work well, and there is no 
intention of altering it. In several 
branches of the Service special rewards 
are given for the study of Chinese. 


PARTITION OF CHINA. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
will place in the Tea Room of the House 
of Commons a map of China, showing 
the territory in the actual occupation of 
Germany, and also the territory which is 
claimed by the German Government as 
its sphere of influence? 


Toa FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: We have no official map such 
as the hon. Gentleman desires, and I am 
afraid it is impossible to comply with his 
request. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman see his way, for the con- 
venience of Members, to have a map 
made showing how much of China has 
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been taken by Germany, and how much 
by France and by Russia, and whether 
any has been left to the Chinese at all? 


[No Reply.] 


MACDONALD EXPEDITION. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what progress in its march north- 
ward had been made by the first column 
of the Macdonald expedition, after the 
departure of the portion of the forces 
detached to pursue Soudanese mutineers, 
between 21st September and 14th 
November, when the expedition was 
recalled ? 


Mr. CURZON: I am afraid that I 
cannot satisfactorily answer the right 
hon. Baronet’s Question, because I do 
not quite understand his dates. We have 
no information of special steps having 
been taken on November 14th, nor has 
Major Macdonald’s expedition ever been 
recalled. His first column was, at the 
end of November, in Usoga; but what 
exact progress it had made between 
September and November I am unable 
to say. 


NAVAL PAY. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if 
he has consulted his colleagues on the 
questions of progressive pay for the 
lieutenants, quicker promotion for war- 
rant officers to chief warrant officers, in- 
crease of pension to chief petty officers ; 
and, if so, whether he can inform the 
House of the Admiralty decision on these 
matters? 


THe SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarryey, An- 
trim, S.): My right hon. Friend has 
asked me to inform the hon. and gallant 
Member that he cannot make any fur- 
ther statement on this question at 
present. 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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Pay. 
CRETE. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
has been directed to the reports of 
destitution in the interior of the island 
of Crete, recently published; and 
whether the information in the posses- 
sion of the Foreign Office is of such a 
character as to cause him to adhere to 
the view that the people in the interior 
of the island are not suffering from want 
of food? 


Mr. CURZON: I have very carefully 
read through the whole of our recent re 
ports from Crete on this subject. Icannot 
speak for other parts of the interior cf 
the island than those which are in the 
neighbourhood of, and in touch with, the 
ports occupied by the International 
forces. On 8th February Her Majesty's 
Consul reported that there was a certain 
amount of distress in the districts of 
Rethmyn, Candia, and Canea, from the 
partial failure of crops, but that the 
produce of the interior, derived both 
from the plantations of the Christians 
and from the lands belonging to the 
Mussulmans, was being daily embarked 
from every creek around the island by 
the Christians; and that the alleged 
extreme general distress was either very 
greatly exaggerated or was due to the 
action of speculators in buying up the 
entire agricultural produce of the 
interior, A little later stress of 
weather drove a large number of the 
Christian inhabitants of certain inland 
villages to seek shelter at Paleocastro 
and Roggia on the coast. There they 
were visited and relieved by British and 
other officers, and by the end of Feb- 
ruary the whole of them had returned to 
their villages, where the distribution was 
in future to be conducted through their 
headmen and priests. The last informa- 
tion that we have received is dated 4th 
March, and is from the senior British 
naval ofticer, who reports that the dis- 
tress is of a far more serious nature 
amidst the crowded population of Candia, 
where 50,000 Moslems are congregated 
in a small area, with little or no money 
and scarcely any opportunity of making 
any. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: I should like to 
ask what Power is now in charge of the 
territory evacuated by Germany? 


Mr. CURZON: I do not think that 
any territory has been evacuated by 
Germany. It was only a portion of the 
fort occupied by the European forces. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Who has got it? 


Mr. SPEAKER: That hardly arises 
out of the answer given by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Put it down for 
Monday. 


Course of 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE 
VACCINATION ACT. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in connec- 
tion with the proposed new Vaccination 
Act, it would be possible to stop prosecu- 
tions under the existing Act? 


Tua PRESIDENT or tus LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have abso- 
lutely no power in connection with the 
proposed Act, or otherwise, to direct that 
prosecutions under the existing Acts 
should cease. 


H.M.S. POWERFUL. 

Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether, upon the trial 
of H.M.S. Powerful, it was ascertained 
that, if steamed at full speed, she would 
exhaust her bunker coal in forty-eight 
hours ; and, if so, he would consider the 
desirability of keeping her at home, see- 
ing that her full speed consumption of: 
coal would be equal to about £800 per 
day, or £288,000 per annum? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: The proposition 
stated in the first paragraph of the 
Question is not admitted; the second 
paragraph is apparently based on the 
supposition that the Powerful would 
steam at full speed for 24 hours 365 days 
in the year. The Powerful was not 
designed, built, or commissioned for this 
purpose. 
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Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid): 
Will the hon. Gentleman say to what 
extent he admits the facts? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: 
them to any extent. 


Mr. W. ALLAN: (Gateshead): May I 
ask if the cost of the coal consumption 
of the Powerful is not equal to the sum 
put down in the Question? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: That is not the 
Question on the Paper. 


I do not admit 


FAR EAST. 

Mr. O’KELLY : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether any 
British warships have visited Kiaou Chau 
since its occupation by Germany? 


Mr. MACARTNEY: In the absence of 
my right hon. Friend, who is suffering 
from a severe cold, I must ask the hon, 
Gentleman to defer his question, which 
I am not in a position to answer at the 
present moment. 


Sir E. ASHUMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall) : I wish to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether he 
ean, consistently with the public interest, 
answer the following Question: Whether 
it is the fact, as reported by the 7’imes 
correspondent at Pekin, that the 
Chinese Government have accepted the 
Russian demands, which include the 
lease of Port Arthur as a fortified naval 
base, the lease of Talienwan as an 
open port, and terminus of the Trans- 
Manchurian Railway, with the right to 
make a railway from Petuna to Talien- 
wan and Port Arthur? 


Mr. CURZON: We have had no con- 
firmation of the rumours referred to by 
the hon. Gentleman. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS 
Str W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): Can the Leader of the House give 
an indication of the order of the business 
to be taken on and after Monday next? 
20 2 
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Tre FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
sURY: I will endeavour to satisfy the 
right hon. Gentleman, but I must first 
say that, with very great regret, I have 
come to the conclusion that on Monday 
T shall have to ask the House to give the 
Government three morning sittings on 
Tuesdays, on the 29th, the 5th, and the 
19th. As the House knows, there was 
rather a disappointment yesterday with 
the progress of Government business ; 
and if we are to proceed with the Irish 
Local Government Bill as soon as the 
Budget is brought in, I am afraid that I 
must ask the House for these morning 
sittings to enable us to get through a 
certain number of Second Readings, in- 
cluding that of the Greek Loan Bill and 
that of my right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works—the Public 
Buildings Bill. When that Motion has 
been disposed of on Monday, the Second 
Reading of the Greek Loan will be taken, 
and that of the Public Buildings Bill will 


follow. Then, if there is time, we shall} 


resume the discussion of the Prisons Bill. 
On Tuesday morning we shall take the 
Committee stage of the Greek Loan Bill, 
and, when that has been disposed of, the 
Committee on the Public Buildings Bill. 
On Thursday I hope to devote almost the 
whole day, especially if the Greek Loan 
Bill is disposed of, to a discussion of the 
Scotch Private Bill Procedure Bill. On 
Friday we propose to get the Speaker out 
of the Chair on the Civil Service Esti- 
mates; and on Monday, 4th April, we 
shall hope to get the Second Reading of 
the Criminal Evidence Bill. On Tues- 
day, at the morning sitting, the Motion 
for adjournment over Easter will be 
made. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are we to take 
the money Vote for the Irish Local 
Government Bill before Easter? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Perhaps the hon. Member will 
put that question down for Monday. 


Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman contemplate 
taking the Second Reading of the London 
University Bill before Easter? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I have given the House an out- 
line sketch of the business to be taken, 
but I must not be taken to bind myseif 
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as to details. My present intention is to 
take the London University Bill on the 
first Tuesday after the holidays; but 
these arrangements must partly depend 
on the progress made with business. 





POST OFFICE (LOCAL AUTHORITY 
GUARANTEE) BILL. 

To extend to Borough and Urban Dis- 
trict Councils the powers to guarantee 
postal and telegraphic facilities already 
possessed by Rural Councils; Ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Cameron Gull, 
Mr. Carlile, Mr. Vaughan-Davies, Sir 
John Kennaway, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Lut- 
trell, and Mr. J. W. Wilson; Presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 148.] 


COMPANIES ACT (1867) AMENDMENT 
(No, 2) BILL. 

To amend the Companies Act, 1867; 
Ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Asher, Mr. Cozens-Hardy, 
Mr. Brodie Hoare, Mr. Murdoch, and Mr. 
Warr; Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 20th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 149.] 


ACCOUNTANTS BILL. 


To complete the organisation of the 
profession of Accountant throughout the 
United Kingdom ; Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Colville, Mr. Wylie, Colonel 
Denny, Mr. Macaleese, and Captain 
Pirie ; Presented, and read the first time ; 
to be read a second time upon Wednes- 
day, 20th April, and to be printed. [Bill 
150.] 


HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES 
(RURAL DISTRICTS) BILL. 

To amend the Housing of the Workinz 
Classes Act, 1890, so as to facilitate the 
provision of cottages by Rural District 
Councils; Ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Francis Stevenson, Mr. Price, Mr. 
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Broadhurst, and Mr. Billson; Presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Wednesday, 11th May, 
and to be printed. [Bill 151.] 


POST OFFICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 

To make better provision for the 
guarantee of postal facilities by local 
authorities; Ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Strachey, Mr. Barlow, Mr. 
Jeffreys, Mr. Grant Lawson, and Mr. 
Nussey ; Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday, 19th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 152.] 


WINE AND BEERHOUSE ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

To amend the Law relating to the 
licensing of Beerhouses and places for the 
sale of Cider and Wine by retail in Eng- 
land and Wales; Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. Courtney, 
Sir Cameron Gull, and Mr. Cameron 
Corbett ; Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next, and to be _ printed. 
[Bill 153.] 


SUPPLY. 
ARMY ESTIMATES. 
(Considered in Committee.) 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Chairman of Ways and Means, 
in the Chair. ] 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): In looking through these Estimates 
I regret very much to find that there is 
no provision made for the reconstruction 
of those important barracks at Win- 
chester which were unfortunately burned 
down a few years ago, which were con- 
sidered a royal palace by the soldiers, 
and were the headquarters of the Rifle 
Brigade. 
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*Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 

ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The reconstruction 
of the Winchester Barracks is already 
being proceeded with, and has been 
provided for. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I am very glad 
to hear that these barracks have been 
provided for, and are being proceeded 
with. With regard to another part of 
this Vote, I find that a small portion 
is allocated to the building of stores in 
Hong Kong. With regard to that point, 
I think it is very desirable to have effi- 
cient stores in that distant Colony, but 
then we understand that the general 
defences of Hong Kong are not in a satis- 
factory condition, and it does seem out 
of place to put more stores there, unless 
we can adequately defend those stores. 
Of course, I only speak from small ex- 
perience of this matter, but I speak with 
the authority of military officers when 
I say that that Colony car be rendered 
absolutely and completely impregnable 
with a very reasonable outlay, and, before 
we go in for spending more on store- 
houses in Hong Kong, we should deter- 
mine, in this country, whether it is not 
advisable to proceed to put that im- 
portant Colony to which we send some 
£8,000,000 a year of British trade, or, 
rather, £6,000,000 directly to Hong 
Kong and £2,000,000 to China, to deter- 
mine to put that Colony in a proper 
state of efficiency as regards its defences. 
At the present time the whole expendi- 
ture made for the defences of Hong Kong 
is not met by the people, I believe, of 
this country—indeed, we sent out a vast 
number of guns between 1868 and 1892— 
but at the same time we were told that 
it had received the greatest consideration 
in this respect. The Colony is not very 
strongly fortified now, and I think, before 
we go in for the building of other store- 
houses and vote this money, we should 
look into the greater and very important 
question of the defences of the Colony. 
I notice there is an item of £2,000 and 
another of £1,300 to be paid back to 
the War Office by this Colony. We were 
told by the noble Lord the Member for 
York that there was a certain amount of 
friction between the military governing 
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bodies in Hong Kong, but I cannot be- 
lieve there can be any large amount of 
friction, for my experience of military 


Supply. 


authorities there has proved that 
matters brought before them _ re- 
ceive every attention. I had a 


case myself when I was over there, 
and I know they met me in a very kind 
and generous spirit. I will now touch on 
another point. I notice that in these 
public works there is a vast number of 
the barracks which require new drainage. 
Well now, that is a very important 
matter, iand I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman a question or two. 
I find an item of £15,000 spent in this 
respect, and I should like to know when 
these barracks were last drained. We 
seem always to be having sums of £3,000 
for these barracks, and £1,500 for those. 
We know, of course that engineers some- 
times make mistiakes. I believe there is 
a case in point where the engineers forgot 
in certain barracks to put in a staircase, 
and ‘after they had been built they had 
to put the staircase outside. We have 
had an instance, too, of plans going 
astray sometimes. The plans for the new 
barracks for Belfast were sent to the 
Far East, and the consequence was that 
our soldiers in the Far East did not 
receive adequate and complete accommo- 
dation. Of course, the plans for the 
barracks in the Far East were sent to 
Belfast with a similar result. One other 
point is that no doubt there is a very 
great danger of fire in these barracks, 
where a vast number of men are quar- 
tered, and I trust that in the rebuilding 
of these barracks, either at home or 
abroad, that we should goin for the most 
non-inflammable material as we possibly 
can get. I am told that the most secure 
way of building barracks. is to have steel 
beams with cement floors, and, if this is 
done in our barracks, probably we shall 
not have to deplore great losses by fire 
of a vast amount of public property, as 
was the case with the Winchester Bar- 
racks. I do not want to make any fur- 
ther remarks on this subject, except to 
say that it is in the interests of the 
Service that the barracks provided should 
be well ventilated, commodious, and con- 
structed upon the latest sanitary prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Webster. 
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*GenerRAL F. S. RUSSELL (Chelten- 
ham): I see in the Estimates a sum for 
a swimming bath, which was recom- 
mended last year for the Royal Military 
College, and I put a question to the right 
hon. Gentleman upon it early last Ses 
sion. The total Estimate is £2,000, 
whereas only £1,000 is to be spent 
this year. Well, Sir, as far as I can 
gather, the Royal Military College has not 
yet had this money this year, as I see that 
the visitors to the College have again 
renewed their recommendation. Another 
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point I wish to call attention to, is 
the system carried on at the War 
Office of doing things piece-meal. They 


provide one-half of the expense in one 
Estimate and one-half 
is a very deceptive way of doing it—in 
order to avoid the charge going into one 
year’s Estimates. The result is that the 
work drags on from year to year. I 
wish to call attention to one particular 
case, that of Hounslow Barracks, and it 
is the same with many other barracks, 
for Government contractors always ap- 
pear to be the last men in the world for 
completing their contracts in time. To 
my own knowledge the drains in the in- 
stance I allude to were dug up last 
spring, and they are still not completed. 
It is a great inconvenience to the regi- 
ment quartered there, because a portion 
of it has to be at Woolwich. I visited 
these barracks last summer, and although 
the drains were up, there was no work 
going on. Frequently these contracts 
are put off to a more convenient season 
in order to be done more cheaply. I do 
not think they should be carried out like 
this. The regiment now quartered there 
has suffered in efficiency through 
the delay in this work, and it is not done 
yet. This happens very frequently 
in Government contracts in connec- 
tion with the drainage. There is 
another point to which the right hon. 
Gentleman might direct his attention. 
On page 73 there is a Vote for £47,000 
for Army and Navy barracks in Egypt. 
Well, Sir, I want to ask whether this 
sum should not be borne by the Egyptian 
Government. Apparently, we are only 
lodgers in Egypt, we are supposed to 
be there temporarily ; and, therefore, the 
cost of our Army there should be borne 
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by the Egyptian Government, and I do 
not see why we should spend this money. 
The Egyptian Government has a large 
surplus in hand, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will give an explanation 
about this matter. I do not think I have 
much more to say, but I _ hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will reconsider 
the manner in which the construction of 
barracks is carried out in this country. 
The hon. Member who has just spoken 
remarked as to some mistakes of the 
engineers, and though I am very much in 
favour, when possible, of military officers 
being employed in connection with mili- 
tary works, I confess that I do not 
think the present system of building is 
successful. In Germany it is carried on 
much more efficiently, and at much less 
expense, compared with the work which 
is done. There are always glaring cases 
of mismanagement in this country. The 
hon. Member for St. Pancras said this 
was the case with the officers’ quarters 
at Belfast, the plans for which were sent 
toHong Kong, and the Hong Kong plans 
were sent to Belfast. 
these barracks. 
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I have been in 
They are built to keep 
out the sun as much as possible, because 
the plans were originally drawn to suit 
the climate of Hong Kong 


-) 


while the bar- 
racks at Hong Kong are made to admit 
as much sun as possible. 


since 


A short time 
there were built in Dublin some 
Cavalry barracks. We all know that 
with Cavalry regiments it is necessary to 
have an exercising ground for horses, 
where they can be exercised without in- 
jury. Now the engineers took up a 
grass field, and spent about £1,200 in 
making an enormous parade ground. 
The military officers were not consulted, 
and when the were finished 
they were handed over to the military 
authorities. Then it was discovered that 
this enormous parade ground was useless, 
and an application has been made that it 
may be removed. The parade ground is 
there still, and it will cost another 
£12,000 to remove it and to make it 
suitable for the purposes required. I 
hope this question for the construction 
of barracks will be considered with 
greater care in the future. 


barracks 
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*Mr. WILLIAM WOODALL (Hanley) : 

I desire to make a few remarks with 
regard to the figures in the Estimates 
for improving the condition of barrack 
accommodation in Egypt. During the 
period of the Fngtis: cecup ction of Egypt 
a great deal of work cf this kind has had 
to be carried out, and, in some cases, we 
have been able to get contributions from 
the Egyptian Government towards the 
expenditure so incurred. Of course, we 
know that the sanitary conditions and 
general accommodation for native troops 
is quite unsuited for the requirements of 
English soldiers, but when one bears in 
mind the prosperous condition of the 
Egyptian finances, and the large demands 
made upon the Imperial Exchequer, I 
hope we may hear that something has 
been done in this direction, and that 
further pressure will be brought to bear 
by the War Office through the Foreign 
Office on the Egyptian Government to 
contribute towards this expenditure. I 
was rather struck with the observation 
of the hon. Member for Cheltenham, who 
told us that the cost of the Army in the 
occupation of Egypt was borne by the 
Egyptian Government. As a matter of 
fact, it is only the extra charge of main- 
taining the soldiers in Egypt that is con- 
tributed from the Egyptian funds, and 
we have to bear the same cost per man 
in Egypt as it would cost at home. I 
have no doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to give us some further 
information. 


*Srr JAMES FERGUSSON (Manches- 
ter, N.E.): With regard to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, there is 
urgently needed more decent accommoda- 
tion for the soldiers and servants em- 
ployed in that establishment. Two years 
I asked the Government if they 
would not do something to provide some 
decent place of recreation for these sol- 
diers and servants. There are about 100 
servants employed in the College, and a 
considerable number of soldiers for the 
riding school, and so on. But the want 
of accommodation is so great that the 
canteen has been hitherto the only place 
these people can go into, except the public- 
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house, and that is a miserable old 
hovel. Last year, when we were promised 
that there should be a new canteen 
built, I proposed that there should be a 
place provided for recreation, for which 
there is no accommodation at all, except 


this miserable hovel. We were pro- 
mised a canteen, but there was some 
difference of opinion about it. The 


Financial Secretary of the War Office 
said there was a recreation room, but 
it turned out to be the officers’ theatre, 
built at their own expense. I was 
told that that theatre could be bought by 
the War Office for recreation purposes ; 
but I find, on reading the Report, that 
even the canteen has not yet been com- 
menced. I could not catch what the 
right hon. Gentleman said in answer to 
my question the other night, but that 
which I have stated now appears in the 
Visitors’ Report. When [asked about pro- 
viding for this recreation room they said 
it had not been considered. It is a year 
ago since we were told that the officers’ 
theatre was going to be bought for this 
purpose. I do think it is desirable that 
the servants and cadets should have the 
means of keeping themselves respectable, 
and that soldiers there should have ac- 
commodation similar to that which they 
are accustomed to in other barracks. I 
cannot conceive what difficulty there 
should be in providing for one or the 
other. Perhaps my right hon. Friend 
will tell us why nothing has been done 
in this direction, in spite of the promises 
made last year. 


Mr. THOMAS R. BUCHANAN (Aber- 
deenshire, E.): There is one item in 
this Vote upon which I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will give us some infor- 
mation. It is a matter to which my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for Chel- 
tenham alluded, and that is the general 
mode of barrack construction. which has 
been adopted by the War Office. These 
barracks are erected, not merely out of 
this Vote, but also under the Military 
Works Act. It would be very desir- 
able that the Committee should be 
informed as to the progress of works 
now in course of construction under 
both the Military Works Act and 
the Barracks Act. One or two items 
Sir J. Fergusson. 
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of considerable magnitude appear in 
the Vote for the first time. One, 
which has been alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Cheltenham, is a sum 
of £40,000 in works at the barracks at 
Cairo. I must say I agree that in the 
view that, if this is a permanent improve- 
ment for the benefit of the military force 
in Egypt, a larger share than one-sixth 
of the amount should be borne by the 
Egyptian Treasury, which is now in a 
very flourishing condition. There is 
another item about which information is 
wanted—namely, £77,000 for the con- 
struction of new barracks in Natal. This 
is anew item. It did not appear in last 
year’s Estimates, but £62,000 were 
voted for it in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates, which were passed a fortnight ago. 
We were then informed that the Trea- 
sury had given their sanction, during the 
course of the year now expiring, for the 
commencement of these works during the 
current year. We should be informed at 
what time this consent was given, when 
the works were commenced, if commenced 
at all, and whether there is any likeli- 
hood of a large amount of that money 
being spent during the present year? It 
is hardly possible, in my opinion, that 
such an amount should be spent, and 
works erected, in so short a space of time. 
A further matter of importance is this: 
has the Colony of Natal made any con- 
tribution towards the construction of 
these new barracks? We have heard of 
a permanent improvement in the military 
organisation of this Colony, partly at the 
expense of the British Treasury. Surely 
we ought to get from a Colony like Natal 
some contribution towards the expense of 
these barracks. Another item about 
which some information is needed is the 
increase from £23,000 last year to 
£74,000 this year in connection with the 
sale and exchange of land. There is 
also a new item in the Estimates of 
£42,000 for the accommodation of Foot 
Guards in London, about which some in- 
formation should be given. Altogether 
a very large increase of work appears in 
this Vote, and it is desirable that the 
Committee should have particulars as to 
the matters for which the money is 
wanted. 
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Captain JOHN SINCLAIR (Forfar- 
shire): I desire to know if attention has 
been given to the water supply of the 
Royal Military College; and also I wish 
to ask for some explanation of the large 
expense in connection with the Aldershot 
sewage farm. 


Me. T. C. T. WARNER (Stafford, 
Lichfield): I believe in decentralis- 
ing the organisation of the Army as 
far as possible, and it is very important 
that this particular Department should 
be decentralised. Some years ago a case 
happened which illustrates the necessity 
of decentralisation. A drain pipe was 
broken in a barracks, and before it could 
be mended it had to be reported to the 
War Office, and inspectors were sent 
down with their men to do the work, 
amounting to three or four shillings, 
which ought to have been given into the 
hands of the people on the spot. This 
is a subject that needs looking into. I 
wish also to point out that considerable 
alterations will have to be made for hous- 
ing the increased number of troops in dif- 
ferent barracks throughout the country. 
Is there in the Estimates any provision 
for housing the new battalions and alter- 
ing the depots in the way necessary ? 

CotoxeL WELBY (Taunton): One of 
the great difficulties with regard to the 
reorganisation of the Army is the want 
of barrack accommodation in the North 
of England and Scotland. I notice that 
in this Vote only about £11,000 is 
provided for the North-Eastern, North- 
Western, and Scottish districts. Would 
it not be wise, when this money is being 
spent on new buildings, to bear in mind 
the want of accommodation I have men- 
tioned, so that when reorganisation takes 
place there will be the accommodation 
that is needed? 

*Mr. BRODRICK : In reply to my hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Taunton, who has asked about the 
arrangements of barracks, I would 
point out that his question raises a very 
much wider issue than I can discuss upon 
this Vote. There is no doubt that, while 
& great many troops are raised in the 
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North of England, it is essential, to a 
large extent, for mobilisation and training 
purposes, to keep these troops in the 
South of England. To divide the coun- 
try into army corps districts is a very 
large question, and all I can say is that, 
in building new barracks, this question 
will be considered, and to a much larger 
extent than has probably been the case 
in the past. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Lichfield asked a question regarding 
the housing of the extra battalions that are 
being raised, but I would point out that 
the reason why these extra battalions are 
required is that we have fewer battalions 
at this moment in the country than we 
ought to have. These battalions will 
be, to some extent, provided for in the 
present barracks, but it will be necessary 
to obtain further accommodation, and 
the sites of these new barracks are being 
carefully considered by the authorities at 
the present moment. Two questions of 
interest have been raised with regard to 
foreign stations. The hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire asked about the progress 
of military works and barracks generally, 
and upon that point I may say that 
certain statements that will be furnished 
to Parliament will show fully the expendi- 
ture on the different services up to date. 
The hon. Member also asked a question 
about the barracks in Natal. These 
barracks are required in consequence of 
the extra force which left for South 
Africa last year. That was an extra- 
ordinary force, and it was not thought 
necessary to ask for barracks for a force 
which might not be there for more than 
two or three months. But it is not 
possible, unfortunately, to withdraw the 
force just now, and it is necessary to 
house them, and for that purpose money 
is to be asked in the Supplemental Esti- 
mates. These troops were sent for an 
Imperial purpose, and it would not be 
fair for the Government to ask the 
colony of Natal to maintain the troops 
or pay for the cost of the barracks. With 
regard to the question about Egypt, I 
would remind the Committee that a bar- 
gain was made as to tue amount to be 
raised by Egypt as an annual contribu- 
tion for the maintenance of troops. But 
we maintain these barracks because it 
stands to reason that if the troops had 
been in England during the whole of this 
period we should have had to provide 
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barracks for them. The position now is, 
that we have had troops in Egypt for 16 
years, and this expenditure has become 
necessary. It must also be remembered 
that the Egyptian Government makes a 
contribution of £87,000 to the British 
Government, and something is allowed 
out of that sum for barrack accommoda- 
tion. Generally speaking, the arrange- 
ments made for dealing with the troops 
in Egypt have been economical, and 1 
do not think there is anything to com- 
plain of in the Vote now asked for. We 
come now to Hong Kong, and I would 
remind the hon. Member for East Aber- 
deen that, 12 years ago, in the Imperial 
Defence Loan, a sum was allowed for 
building and arming the various coaling 
stations abroad, and works then con- 
sidered necessary were carried out at 
Hong Kong. I think when the hon. 
Member speaks of the unprepared state 
of Hong Kong he perhaps overstates the 
case, because what is probably true is 
that certain statements have appeared 
to the effect that Hong Kong was 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I said Hong Kong 
could be made absolutely impregnable. 





It is very good at present, but it could 
be made much stronger. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: No doubt there are 
one or two positions in the neighbour- 
hood which might add in some degree to 
its security. That has been carefully 
considered by the War Office, and up to 
the present we have carried out fully the 
advice of those who are responsible for 
making provision for the defence of 
As regards the delays that 
are alleged to have taken place in carry- 
ing out the military works at Hong 
Kong, a great deal might be done by 
putting more responsibility for works, 
when once they are ordered to be under- 
taken, on the general officers command- 
ing the districts. That was the 
tenour of the Report of the Committee 
which recently sat at the War Office. 
One of the things to which we attach 
very great importance and which we 
believe will have a far greater effect than 
anything else is to make the officers 
on the spot responsible for carrying out 
the work so as to render unnecessary 
such frequent references to headquarters. 
Mr. Brodrick. 


Hong Kong. 


{COMMONS} 
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One of the points picked out by my 
hon. Friend behind me, to illustrate the 
defects of the present system, had refer- 
ence to Hounslow barracks. The hon, 
Member for St. Pancras said we spent too 
much money on draining our barracks, 
and he was followed by another hon, 
Member who thought we spent too little 
upon them. Well, with regard to Houns- 
low, it appeared when the drains were 
taken up that more required to be done 
than was at first expected, especially 
in communication with the local autho- 
rities, and this has caused in 
creased expenditure. All I can say is 
that we have taken this year all the 
money which we consider can be properly 
spent in the year. My hon. Friend be 
hind me spoke of the canteens and also 
of the recreation room at the Royal Mili- 
tary College, and the hon. Member oppo- 
site spoke of the water supply. Well, the 
water supply has been closely investi- 
gated, and the local company are only 
waiting to get the necessary powers to 
provide a proper supply. With regard to 
the canteens, it was considered unneces- 
sary to include them in the present Esti- 
mates, as I was informed that the money 
required for last year’s service would be 
completed by 31st March. With regard 
to all this expenditure of money, I may 
say that if anything has stood over from 
previous years it is because the Works 
Vote was not passed by this House in 
sufficient time, for it is obvious that if 
it is not passed until August it is not 
in time, and as this year we have brought 
it forward in exceptionally good time I 
hope the House will be good enough to 
vote it. 


*Mr. WOODALL : Mr. Lowther, I 
do not want to say one word 
of objection to the policy of decen- 
tralisation, which, I think, has been 


wisely adopted by the War Office; but 
with regard to the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman as to giving larger 
powers to general officers commanding 
districts, in respect to small and trivial 
like those referred to by my 
hon. Friend in this discussion, 1 
would only like to recall to his mind the 
misadventure, which amounted to 4 
scandal, with regard to a certain impor- 
tant work in Ireland arising from the want 
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of central control and too large a power 
being given to the local staff. But I 
rise, Sir, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will forgive me, to press still 
further the question of our equitable 
daim upon the Egyptian Government 
for some assistance, some definite assis- 
tance, towards these important expendi- 
tures for putting the barracks at Cairo 
and elsewhere into a sanitary and healthy 
condition. Now, I am able to fortify 
myself by reference to what occurred 
on a similar occasion during the time of 
the late Government, when an Estimate 
of expenditure was forced upon us to 
put the barracks at Alexandria into a 
sanitary condition, and when, as I know, 
representations were made to the Egyp- 
tian Government, and recognised as 
reasonable, so that a very considerable 
contribution was obtained from the 
Egyptian Government towards the ex- 
penses incurred in the case of those 
barracks. 

Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (North Hants) : 
I should like to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office whether he can 
give the House any information as to the 
amount of £3,300 proposed to be spent 
on a sewage farm at Aldershot. The 
drainage of Aldershot is a very impor- 
tant matter, and I have heard that many 
complaints have been made to the War 
Office. I can understand why, under the 
old system, such a large sum as 
£3,300 should be expended upon it ; but 
I understand also that the present 
sewage farm is condemned by the sani- 
tary authorities. Well, Mr. Lowther, of 
course, I do not want to go into that, 
and I do know that the sewage ques- 
tion at Aldershot may be a difficult 
matter to manage, but if they are going 
to make a new sewage farm altogether 
it will be useless to spend £3,300 upon 
the present farm. I have heard from 
some of my constituents at Aldershot 
that the present sewage farm is going to 
be turned into a dairy farm, and that 
proposal has caused a_ considerable 
amount of astonishment at Aldershot. I 
ought, perhaps, to beg my right hon. 
Friend’s pardon for not having told himi 
‘was going to raise this question, but I only 
heard about it yesterday, and I had no 
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idea that this money was to be spent 
on the farm, which I understood had been 
already condemned. I will not go more 
into the subject, which I know is a diffi- 
cult one, but at the same time, if the 
farm has been condemned, I should like 
to ask my right hon. Friend why he is 
going to spend this money upon it! 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman what are the 
prospects of a speedy removal of St. 
George’s barracks from their present site 
and the removal of a danger from fire 
which undoubtedly exists in consequence 
of their close proximity to the National 
Gallery?) We have had official promises 
year after year, but nothing has been 
done, and hope deferred has a specific 
effect upon the human constitution. 
Until the promises that these barracks 
should be speedily removed are fulfilled 
everybody admits that there is great 
danger to the national pictures which 
are in such close proximity to the bar- 
racks. Now we have had lately a very 
important Report about the great danger 
of fire at the South Kensington Museum 
because of the inflammable material 
close to the national collection, and the 
Government, with great promptitude, 
immediately took action and removed a 
building, so that they have now put 
that magnificent collection into a condi- 
tion of perfect safety. I have no doubt 
my right hon. Friend is perfectly familiar 
with the position of the St. George’s bar- 
racks. I have made myself familiar with 
the locality, and I find that the fact is 
that the canteen of the barracks, 
which, presumably, contains inflammable 
material, is placed not more than 18 
inches away from the Turner Room con- 
taining pictures which may be described 
as being of inestimable value—I should 
think, worth several millions of money. 
There is, I believe, a party wall running 
up between the two, but it is quite plain 
that if a fire took place in the barracks 
and the wind happened to blow in the 
direction of the Turner Room, you might 
then find this inestimable collection 
going up into the air, and nothing left 
of it but mere burnt fragments hanging 
on to the wall. I should like to see 
something done quickly. I asked a 
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question the other day as to whether the 
Government have any Report or Return 
from experts as to the position in whick 
these pictures actually stand, and I was 
told, and I believe. the answer was satis- 
factory, that it was not necessary to 
have such a Return because enough was 
already known. I am sorry to see that 
the trustees, in view of the result of 
Ministerial promises, have ceased to make 
their annual recommendation that some- 
thing should be done. The trustees cf 
the National Gallery have directed at- 
tention every year in their Report to 
the great danger in which these pictures 
are placed, but I suppose they have now 
ceased to make those recommendations ; 
but I am in hopes that my right hon. 
Friend will be able to give us an assur- 
ance to-night that the work will be under- 
taken speedily, the barracks removed, 
and the pictures placed out of danger. 
Of course, we know that there is a 
recruiting officer stationed there, and 
anyone who has seen how recruiting is 
carried on there will, I think, see a very 
good reason why recruiting is not more 
popular than it is. Nobody could con- 
ceive anything more calculated to dash 
the hopes and destroy the illusions of the 
recruiting service than to go into that 
miserable room for examination under 
the rigid conditions. under which it is 
now conducted. I should think you 
might inscribe over that room, “ Aban- 
don hope all ye who enter here,” and the 
would-be recruit’s desire would be to get 
out as quickly as possible. I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give us some 
assurance that this evil will be soon 
removed. 


*Mr. E. J. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : 
Sir, I want to get away from the ques- 
tion of barracks to a subject which ap- 
pears to me to be an important one. 
As hon. and gallant Gentlemen on the 
other side have said, and my right hon. 
Friend the late Financial Secretary for 
War has said, it is a serious matter that 
this House should be called upon 
to vote money for the purpose of 
permanent works in Egypt,  espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government has 
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been constantly stated to be one of only 
temporary occupation. Of course, if the 
Government had declared that the occu. 
pation of Egypt was to be a permanent 
one, and not a mere temporary one, we 
should be ready to pay for what 
ever work was necessary to be done; but 
I venture to think that the taxpayers of 
this country ought not to be continually 
called upon to vote money for public 
works in Egypt, which we say we are 
going to leave behind us, and for which 
we should get no compensation, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Under 


Secretary of State for War has 
told us of an agreement with the 


Egyptian Government, but that agree. 
ment, I understood him to say, was made 
16 years ago. If that is the case. it 
ought to be revised, for it is quite certain 
that we are spending in Egypt much 
more money than was contemplated 16 
years ago. In order to bring the Com- 
mittee to the consideration of the point 
at issue I beg to move to reduce by £100 
the amount of the grant which the 
Government asks for. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Sir, I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman who has moved the 
reduction of the Vote is justified in his 
assumption that, under the agreement 
made with the Egyptian Government 16 
ago we are spending a great deal 
money than that agreement con- 
templated, and that we 
incurring additional expense the 
actual cost of the occupation. That 
really is not so. The amount paid by 
the Egyptian Government for the force 
Egypt has been most carefully 
reconsidered from time to time, and 
very great pressure has been put upon us 
to reduce the amount. But the hon. 
Gentleman will see that where a normal 
garrison is maintained of about 3,000 
or 4,000 men, accommodation in the form 
of barracks must be provided, and 
£87,000, the amount paid for extra 
expense of keeping men in Egypt, is 
more than £30 expenditure per head, 
which leaves some margin for barracks. 
That is regarded by the Egyptian 
Government as being too large 4 
contribution, and they protest against 
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it, but we have made good our position 
after most careful investigation. And, 
therefore, it is by no means the fact 
that we have been incurring expenditure 
for which the Egyptian Government 
have not been made accountadle. In 
this particular instance we are incurring 
expenditure for barracks, as I have 
pointed out, after many years’ occupation, 
and where additional expenditure has 
been incurred for barracks, no doubt if 
we came to hand them over, we should 
have an opportunity of putting in a 
daim for any money we had expended 
on them. I assure the hon. Member 
that, so far from there being a lax system 
as between this Government and the 
Egyptian Government, the accounts have 
been most carefully investigated, and the 
Foreign Office have supplied the 
Egyptian Government with most careful 
estimates of the costs, in order to keep 
up the contribution to the necessary 
amount. 


Mr. WARNER: I think, Sir, we should 
have regard in considering this matter 
to the system pursued in the case of 
barracks in India. Fresh regiments have 
been sent out to Egypt for the Egyptian 
Government, and not for ourselves. We 
are not going to take the Soudan as a 
British possession, and if that work is 
being done by English troops sent ovt 
there we are surely entitled to have the 
expense of their barrack and housing 
accommodation at least provided by the 
Egyptian Government. 


*GENERAL RUSSELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for War has given us a satisfactory ex- 
planation with regard to some of these 
items, but there is a very large sum for 
Cairo, and I hope he will be able to tell 
us how much the Egyptian Government 
has contributed. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: £7,000. 


Question put, and the Committee 
divided as follows:—For the reduction, 
95; against 176.—-(See Division List No. 
52.) 
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On the Vote for the 
Factories— 


Ordnance 


*Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsu1- 
Witurams, Birmingham, 8.): I think that 
it may perhaps be desirable, and that the 
Committee may expect, that Ishould make 
a statement in reference to certain recent 
changes which have taken place in the 
administration of the Ordnance factories, 
and which have formed the subject of 
many questions which have been put to 
me. In dealing with this matter it is 
necessary to advert to the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Morley’s Committee of 
1887, and to the opinicn which that 
Committee more or less unanimously 
adopted. That Committee found that 
there were existing at Woolwich 
three departments under the ceniral 
authority of a military officer who was 
at that time called the Director of 
Artillery, and who is now the Inspector 
General of Ordnance. These three de- 
partments were the gun factory, the gun 
carriage factory, and the laboratory, 
each controlled by a superintendent, and 
each acting independently of the others, 
and the Committee commented adversely 
upon what it called the “want of con- 
nection and co-operation between them.” 
The Committee recommended the ap- 
pointment of a chief mechanical engineer, 
who should be a civilian, and who should 
have charge of manufactures in all 
its branches, and who should _ bring 
under one management the three 
hitherto separate departments I have re- 
ferred to. Over this officer, for purposes 
of general control, they recommended 
the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Ordnance Factories, and the majority of 
the Committee advised that that super- 
intendent should be a military man. 
Mr. Stanhope, however, the Secretary of 
State for War in a former Conservative 
Administration, took the view of the 
minority of the Committee, and for 
reasons which he subsequently stated to 
the House, and which were accepted at 
the time, decided not to limit his field 
of choice for the post to military men, 
but to appoint the most useful person, 
military or civil, whom he could dis- 
cover. In the first instance he appointed 
a military man, but on a_ vacancy 
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occurring his choice fell upon Dr. Ander- 
son, and I say, unhesitatingly, that the 
second appointment proved in every way 
a better one than the first. Now Mr. 
Stanhope appears to have followed the 
view expressed in paragraph 76 of the 
Report of that Committee, which reads 
thus— 


“Military experience is, doubtiess, of the 
greatest value in designing munitions of war, 
and in inspecting them when completed, but it 
is not required in manufacturing articles to 
conform to a given pattern and to stand de- 
fined tests. In these operations other quali- 
ties, such as capacity for organisation, know- 
ledge of manufacturing processes and materials, 
are more important, and there can be little 
doubt but that these qualities are more gener- 
ally acquired in civil than in military life. 
Assuming that the military element will al- 
ways be present in the inspecting and design- 
ing branches, we are of opinion that the offi- 
cials having charge of the factories should hold 
civilian appointments.” 


The selection of Dr. Anderson was ad- 
mittedly a departure from the first re- 
commendation of the Committee, but 
the appointment of Mr. Donaldson is 
strictly in conformity with the second 
recommendation. I will give Mr. 
Donaldscn’s credentials directly, but I 
should wish to state what, in my opinion, 
as one having some experience of fac- 
tories, are the qualifications we should 
look for in order to secure the successful 
and economic management of a great 
manufacturing undertaking. The chief 
manager of a factory should, in 
the first instance, know by how many 
and by what processes any given article 
of manufacture can best, and at 
least cost, be produced. He should be 
thcroughly competent to judge as to the 
prices paid to piecework operatives for 
any and every article which they are 
called upon to make, because it is obvious 
that where articles are made in vast num- 
bers too high a price means a consider- 
able waste of money; he should be able 
intelligently to check every statement 


made and every demand made by 
the foremer under his control; he 
should be well versed in expedients 


for saving labour—a most important 
matter, in the neglect of which there is 
probably more waste of money than in 
any other direction ; he should be able to 
judge whether the rate of work at which 
piecework men proceed is fair and reason- 
able, and whether the machines are 
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being run and fed at a proper speed + 
he should be able to co-ordinate a work. 
shop so that the various processes carried 
on in it are accomplished with the least 
possible waste of material, machine power 
and labour ; and, finally, he should possess 
the personal quslities which go to 
make 2 man 4a_ successful con. 
troller of a great body of operatives, 
The question then arises, are these quali- 
ties more likely to be found in a military 
man than in a civilian? I think that 
the answer to this question is well given 
in an article which appeared in one of 
the engineering journals— 


“The War Office, in inviting candidature 

for the new post, rightly lay much stress on a 
knowledge of rates of pay of piecework, ete, 
That is a matter of a very intricate character, 
which the average military officer is never 
likely to acquire, but which is at the root of 
administrative efficiency, at any rate from the 
taxpayers’ point of view.” 
Now, a statement of that kind is not in 
any degree a derogatory one to military 
officers, any more than I should con- 
sider it a reflection upon myself if some- 
one were to say that I could not com- 
mand a regiment. The management of 
a factory is not the calling of a soldier. 
It is a profession of itself. A military 
officer knows everything, I think, about 
a gun, for instance, except how to make 
it. It was this consideration which led 
Lord Morley’s Committee to recommend 
that the manufactures carried on in the 
Ordnance factories should be in charge of 
civilians, and it was this which induced 
Mr. Stanhope to appoint Dr. Anderson, 
and to lay down the theory of “ commer- 
cial management,” so often referred to. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean adopts the same 
views when he says in “Imperial De 
fence ”’— 

“ As to the production of weapons, in which 
almost every important improvement has been 
due to civil industry, the professional soldier is 
a competent judge of the merits of various 
weapons. He has no qualification enabling 
him to compete with the mechanic in their 
design or manufacture. In the supply of 
weapons, therefore, two functions should be 
distinguished: the choice of the weapon to be 
adopted, which should be left to the Army; 
and design and manufacture, with which the 
Army should have nothing to do.” 


This, I think, carries it too far, as 1 
consider that soldiers certainly ought to 
have a voice and part in design. It has 
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been stated, I know, that military officers 
are employed by the great firms who 
manufacture munitions of war, and I 
have seen a list of officers connected with 
these firms, including a gentleman resi- 
dent in London, now in tke service of the 
Hotchkiss Company, who have no manu- 
factory in this country at all. It will 
be found on inquiry that, with the excep- 
tion possibly of the late Colonel Dyer 
and of Lieutenant Dawson, none of these 
officers have any immediate duties at 
the manufactories of the firms with which 
they serve except—which I allow to be 
an important exception—in relation to 
the design branches, which each of these 
great firms maintains, and which it is 
proposed, following once more the view 
of Lord Morley’s Committee, to establish 
at Woolwich. The great companies to 
which I allude have to sell their manu- 
factures to foreign countries, and to deal 
with military representatives of those 
countries, and they find it to their in- 
terest to engage military officers, not as 
works managers, but as gentlemen who 
are best qualified to negotiate with those 
who come as the representatives of 
foreign Powers to make purchases of 
guns and other warlike stores in Eng- 
land. Their knowledge is also made 
available for purposes of test and inspec- 
tion. I venture to say, therefore, that 
in placing Ordance factories more under 
civilian management the Secretary of 
State is not only following the advice 
of Lord Morley’s Committee, but is act- 
ing in conformity with the example of 
our competitors in the private trade. 
And there is this consideration to bear 
in mind: if we want to compare our 
cost with that of the trade, and to check 
the prices charged by the trade, we must 
be sure that our cost. is legitimate, and 
we must conduct our operations on trade 
methods. In the matter of manufacture 
what the trade finds it prudent and 
economical to do we must do also, and 
the trade invariably (or nearly so), as I 
believe, employ civilian trained engineers 
in the management of their works. They 
know what, indeed, every business man 
knows, that the difference in cost be- 
tween efficient and inefficient, between 
skilled and unskilled management, may 
easily be 20 per cent. In this connec- 
tion I may refer again to the recom- 
mendation of Lord Morley’s Committee 
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for the amalgamation under one head of 
the three branches of the factory. This 
will be accomplished under the Deputy 
Director General of Ordnance Factories, 
and I have every reason to believe that 
the saving secured by the measure will 
amount to between £5,000 and £6,000 
a year. We have now about four foun- 
dries when one would suffice, three draw- 
ing offices instead of one, and there is 
a multiplication of supervising officers, 
and a general waste of expense, such 
as, for example, two foundries running 
at the same time, neither having as 
much work as it could cope with. This 
leads me to another recommendation of 
Lord Morley’s Committee—namely, that 
a central design branch should be created, 
the separate design branches in the 
several departments being abolished. 
This recommendation Lord Lansdowne 
proposes to carry out. The heads of the 
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design branch will be military and 
navel officers, who will be in close touch 
with the head of the manufacturing 


department. This proposal follows the 
example of the great Elswick works and 
of the works of Messrs. Vickers. The 
design branch in the latter case, I 
understand, is in London, and the very 
able naval officer who controls it resides 
there. It is proposed to establish 9 
central design branch, instead of three 
existing design branches. The heads of 
it will be military and naval officers. 1 
do not agree that such officers should 
have nothing to do with design. Though 
it is true that almost all the important 
inventions of warlike appliances in recent 
times have been due to civilians, it is, I 
think, equally true that they have 
availed themselves of the judgment and 
knowledge of military and naval men. 
Naval and military men know the effects 
to be sought after, the conditions of ser- 
vice with which weapons must comply, and 
the possibility of using, or not using, @ 
particular appliance or design. The 
design branch will be in close touch with 
the manufacturing department, and each 
will assist the other in perfecting any 
design which may be submitted for the 
approval of the Inspector General of Ord- 
nance, or of the Ordnance Committee, 
and the gun, the carriage, and the 
projectile will be dealt with together, 
instead of independently. I come now to 
the question of the appointment of Mr. 
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Donaldson as Deputy Director General. 
I should state, perhaps, at the outset, 
that until he applied for the appoint- 
ment he was absolutely unknown to any 
of those by whose recommendation the 
selection to the vacancy would be influ- 
enced. Neither the Secretary of State 
nor my right hon. Friend nor I knew 
of his existence. He received, however, 
very high testimonials, and I believe he 
is known to, and highly thought of, by 
several Members of this House. We re- 
ceived no private solicitation whatever 
on his behalf, but the private inquiries 
which were made by Sir William Ander- 
son strongly confirmed the statements 
contained in his testimonials, and the 
inspection of the works under his charge 
showed that he possessed the knowledge 
and experience which were needed at 
Woolwich. The Committee will under- 
stand me when I say that fresh blood 
was required in the Government factories. 
We wanted the services of a man wh» 
was not only a highly-trained mechanical 
engineer, but who had got his training 
in an undertaking where economic 
methods have to be adopted, and where 
profit is not entirely ignored. We 
wanted a man who can organise on 
modern lines, and who can govern a 
great manufacturing undertaking, and 
Mr. Donaldson fulfils those conditions. 
Our experience of him so far justifies our 
choice. It is said that he has no experi- 
ence of gun-making. But there are no 
mechanical operations connected with 
gun-making which are not familiar to 
a thoroughly trained mechanic. On this 
point Sir William Anderson writes— 


“With respect to the manufacture of guns 
it is the easiest work we have to do. The 
design in every detail is approved by the 
Ordnance Committee, and all we have to do is 
to follow a usual routine in manufacture which 
almost anyone can pick up.” 


It is, perhaps, fortunate that this is so, 
because the gun factory until recently 
was in charge of an officer who had no 
experience of a factory or of gun-making, 
and was not a mechanic. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Donaldson, therefore, cannot 
obviously, as far as this particular branch 
of the work is concerned, be said to be 
a retrograde step. The Secretary of 
State, in appointing Mr. Donaldson, had 
no desire to slight or pass over military 
officers, but we needed other qualifica- 
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tions, in this instance, than their traip- 
ing gives, and we sought them where 
Lord Morley’s Committee pointed. The 
military, subject to the final authority of 
the Secretary of State, become the cus: 
tomers of the Ordnance factories, By 
means of the Ordnance Committee and 
of the design branch, it is for them to 
determine what they want, and of what 
design and material. Having determined 
this, the functions of the manufacturer 
begin. The two functions are distinct, 
their successful performance calls for dis- 
tinct qualities, and qualities which will 
answer very well in the one case will if 
applied to the other only produce con- 
fusion and waste. 


*Sir J. BEVAN EDWARDS (Hythe): 
It is somewhat unusual that so lengthy a 
statement should be made before any dis- 
cussion takes place upon the subject. I 
wish to say with regard to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Donaldson, upon which the 
hon. Gentleman has dwelt so much, that 
I have not the least objection to the 
appointment of that gentleman, who, 
from what I gather, is a very excellent 
and probably suited for the 
post. Neither have I special 
predilection of soldiers 
military men being appointed to the 
Ordnance factories, but I am prepared to 
defend a system which has been in exis- 
tence for more than 100 years, and 
which up to a recent period has always 
been found satisfactory. I congratulate 
the Financial Secretary in bringing in 
these Estimates at a time when they can be 
discussed, instead of, as in former years, 
bringing them in so late that discus- 
sion was hopeless, but I cannot congratu- 
late him upon the form in which they 
are presented. They tell us practically 
nothing of the details of the cost of the 
work of those factories. Now, in other 
Departments of the War Office, and also 
in the Admiralty, you will find almost 
every detail set forth, but in this Estimate 
you have a sum of nearly £3,000,000 
with no details whatever. I understood 
that this Session they were to be pre- 
sented in a more detailed form, and my 
hon. Friend the late Member for South 
East Durham told me just before he 
left this country that he understood 
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from the Financial Secretary that that 
would be the case. Now, I should like 
to know, with regard to the administra- 
tions of these Ordnance factories, who is 
responsible for them. We know that up 
to 10 years ago the Director General of 
Artillery, now called the Inspector 
General of Ordnance, was the officer who 
was directly responsible for them, be- 
cause, I suppose, he happened to be the 
only cfficer in the War Office who had 
the slichtest knowledge of Ordnance fac- 
tories. He is, however, now set aside, 
and I quite understand that the Finan- 
cial Secretary is now responsible to the 

House, but I want to know who is behind 
him. Is it the Accountant General, or 
Deputy Accountant General, or a Com- 
mittee of Clerks of the War Office! Who 
is it that looks after the Ordnance fac- 
tories! The present system was estab- 
lished in 1888. All we know is that this 
system was never recommended by any 
Committee, but was carried out by Order 
of Council. The result of it has been 
that excessive centralisation has been set 
up, and a central establishment has been 
created at great cost. In the War Office 
it is proposed to carry out decentrali- 
sation, but while that is to be 
tried at the War Office you have been 
establishing in these factories centralisa- 
tion in the greatest possible manner. 
Now, in these Estimates a sum of 
£28,000 has been put down for the 
central office. I should like to ask the 
present Financial Secretary whether that 
represents the whole of the cost of the 
central office ? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I do not 
know whether my hon. and gallant Friend 
wishes ime to answer now. There are 
published accounts in which he will see 
all these things stated in detail. I may 
say that the cost of the central office 
is not £28,000. It is nearly double that 
amount. 

*Sir BEVAN EDWARDS: I am glad to 
hear it; butin these Estimates for 1898-9 
the amount put down is £28,000. Sir 
William Anderson, the Director General, 
lately stated that the cost of the central 
office is £68,000 a year. Now, I should 


like to ask the Financial Secretary—he 
has not given the reason in his statement 
—why did he leave the Small Arms Fac- 
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tory at Enfield two years without a head! 
After it had been 18 months without a 
head, the Financial Secretary inserted an 
advertisement in the Zmes for a 
mechanical expert to take charge of this 
factory, and also to act as Deputy 
Director General. Now, I must say that 
these great national factories are fallen 
‘somewhat low when it is necessary to 
advertise in a newspaper for an appoint 
ment of this nature. The Financial 
Secretary has alluded to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Donaldson as Deputy 
Director of the Ordnance factories. 
With reference to that appointment, 
I asked him a_ question on the 
15th February. My point was, why was 
Mr. Donaldson put over distir guished offi- 
cers who have held posts in the Arsenal 
for many years, and who are fully 
qualified to undertake the duties? It 1s 
quite true, as the Financial Secretary 
stated, that Mr. Donaldson was appointed 
in consequence of the recommendations 
from Lord Morley’s Committee, but this 
Committee also recommended that the 
Superintendent of the Arsenal should be 
a military officer. What Lord Morley’s 
Committee recommended was that the 
Superintendent or Director General of 
the Ordnance factories should be a 
military officer, under the Director of 
Artillery, and that he should be assisted 
by a mechanical engineer. In reply to my 
question the Financial Secretary further 
stated that it was not understood how it 
could be said that officers of the Army 
had been passed over, inasmuch as Army 
service did not qualify officers for the 
direction of arsenals. I do not know 
who said that, but what I do say is that 
in the ranks of the Army there are men 
of special ability who are fully qualified 
to do the work of Deputy Director Gene 
ral, and who would undertake it at a 
much lower salary than that required by 
a civilian of equal ability. With regard to 
the qualifications of Mr. Donaldson, the 
Financial Secretary said that in his former 
appointment as chief engineer of the 
London and India Docks he had under 
his control more than 500 skilled 
mechanics of exactly the same descrip- 
tion as those employed by the Govern- 
ment. I have since made inquiries, and 
I cannot ascertain that there are more 
than 50 mechanics in the London 
Docks. However, let us pass away from 
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Mr. Donaldson. Now, I should like to 
know why the Royal Gun Factory has been 
left three months without a head. How 
does the Financial Secretary intend to 
fill the vacancy! Does he intend 
to advertise in the Times? If he would 
take a suggestion from me, I would 
advise him to go to the Inspector 
General of Ordnance, in the next room to 
his own at the War Office, who will fur- 
nish him with the names of several 
officers quite able to undertake this duty. 
I should like, if I am not wearying the 
Committee, to quote the views of two or 
three members of the Hartington Com- 
mission on the subject of Ordnance fac- 
tories. Admiral Sir F. Richards, the 
present First Naval Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, said— 


“The recent changes in the organisation of 
the War Department as affecting the Ordnance 
are as follows :— The office of Surveyor General 
has been abolished. The Ordnance factories 
have been removed from the control of the 
Director of Artillery, and the Director of the 
Ordnance Factories has been placed under the 
Financial Secretary as a civil officer charged 
with working and administering the establish- 
ments on a commercial basis.’ ” 


Admiral Richards goes on to say— 


“Thus what was formerly (when war 
material was of a very simple kind and subject 
to but little change) an independent Depart- 
ment for the supply of the Navy and Army 
with warlike stores (a Department with an 
exceptionally long and good record for efficient 
administration), having first become absorbed 
into the War Office, may now, at a period 
when war material has become one of the most 
complicated and biggest problems with which 
the Services have to deal, be said to have 
ceased to be a Department at all.” 


And again— 


“The changes introduced into the War Office 
administration as regards the Ordnance was in 
direct opposition as well to these proposals as 
to the Report of the Royal Commission, and 
in most essential particulars to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the Organisa- 
tion of the Manufacturing Departments also, 
The arrangement entails an absolute separation 
of stocks at all depdts, all stores being marked 
‘Naval’ or ‘ Land Service,’ stores appropriated 
for the Navy not being available for issue to 
the Army, and vice versd. Loss of uniformity 
and consequent loss of interchangeability must 
be the result of a continuance of the system, 
and the necessity will inevitably arise for 
duplicate storehouses and storekeeping and 
accountant staffs all over the Empire.” 
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“All over the world money is thrown away 
wholesale without any advantage to either 
Navy or Army.” 


And further— 


“Enough, and more than enough, is, how- 
ever, to be found to show not only that the 
Ordnance Department is in its constitution 
defective, but that it is altogether too big a 
business to be worked as a weak divisiog of 
War Office administration, and that there is 
no remedy applicable to the case short of the 
re-establishment of the Ordnance as an inde- 
pendent Department of State on a scale com- 
mensurate with its importance and under a 
separate roof.” 


Another authority, Major-General Sir H. 
Brackenbury, now head of the Ordnance 
Committee, and who has lately held the 
responsible position of administering the 
Indian Army, says— 

“TI consider it essential that the Ordnance 


factories should be placed under the Director 
of Artillery.” ; 


Perhaps on this subject there is no man 
whose opinion is more valuable than Mr. 
T. H. Ismay, the proprietor of the White 
Star Line. He was also a member of 
the Commission, and he says-— 


“Tt has been pointed out that under present 
circumstances the Director of Artillery has no 
control whatever over any of the Army fac- 
tories, and that he is unable to give any orders 
to them, to arrange for the precedence of 
different Services, or to compel adherence to 
fixed dates for supply. I do not think that 
the attempt to place these factories on the same 
basis as those of civil contractors can possibly 
succeed, or that it is consistent with the 
interests of the country. . . . I consider, 
therefore, that in any reorganisation of the 
Department the control of the Government 
factories should be placed under the _profes- 
sional head of the Ordnance Department. The 
Government factories are the national work- 
shops, and the system under which they are 
now administered might, in my opinion, lead 
to disaster in the event of war.” 


This was the opinion of a civilian of the 
greatest ability and the widest experience 
in civil affairs. I have given the Com- 
mittee these three opinions—two from 
officers, the other from a civilian, all 
well qualified to speak on this subject— 
and I leave them with the statement 
already made by the Financial Secretary. 
I should like to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the incompatibility of the 
Financial Secretary, who is supposed to 
criticise War Office expenditure, being at 
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the head of a great administrative depart- 
ment. It seems to me a system which 
js not known in any other part of the 
world, and certainly not one that recom- 
mends itself to my judgment, nor, I 
think, to the judgment of Members of this 
House. The result of the transference 
of the Ordnance factories from the mili- 
tary to the civil side of the War Office 
is the gradual divorce of these factories 
fromthe Army. They are being gradually 
placed entirely in the hands of civilians, 
and taken away from the military. In 
the meantime, many private firms are 
securing the services of officers. Sir 
Andrew Noble has been mentioned in this 
House as having been educated in these 
factories. Another officer’s name has 
also been mentioned. I refer to Colonel 
Dyer, and I am sure the Committee will 
pardon me if I say what a _ loss 
he has been, not only because of 
the able manner in which he conducted 
the late struggle, which was, un- 
happily, brought on in this country, and 
which, through ‘his influence, did not 
assume a much worse form than it did. 
[Sir C. Dixxz: Oh, oh!] Even his 
enemies admit that. [Sir C. Dixe: Oh, 
oh!] I am sorry to hear the right ‘hon. 
Baronet dispute that. I think ‘he is 
alone in his opinion. There are many 
other officers employed by private firms 
in this country in the most responsible 
positions. I need not run through the 
names. First of all, let me say that the 
contention of the Financial Secretary is 
that these officers are appointed as direc- 
tors of companies. That is not the case. 
Many of them are managers of extensive 
works, who have been appointed on 
account of their mechanical knowledge. 
Take the case of Colonel Davis, general 
superintendent of the Bolckow-Vaughan 
Works, employing something like 13,000 
men; Colonel English, connected with 
Palmer’s Shipbuilding Company for many 
years ; Captain Tresidder, at present con- 
nected with John Brown and Company’s 
works at Sheffield; and Licutenant Daw- 
son, R.N., now employed by Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons, and Company. This 


young naval officer was employed in a 
very subordinate capacity at Woolwich, 
receiving a salary of £300 or £400 a 
year, when he was not even allowed to 
sign his name or assume any responsi- 
bility ; but a private firm found out his 
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value, and he is now directing the gun 
and carriage department of their great 


works with very marked success. I say 
he is an officer of great value. Why do 


you turn him out and send him to private 
companies ¢ 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: My hon. 
and gallant Friend’s statement that 
Lieutenant Dawson is a director at 
Messrs. Vickers’ works is not entirely 
accurate. He may be making designs 
there, but he has nothing, or very little, 
to do, so I am informed, with the manage- 
ment. If Lieutenant Dawson had been 
willing to accept an appointment I should 
have been only too glad to recommend 
the Secretary of State to appoint him. 


*Sir BEVAN EDWARDS: I am very 
glad to hear that. What I am given to 
understand is that he is directing the 
gun and carriage works of Vickers and 
Company, and that he has given the 
greatest possible satisfaction. Now, one 
of the contentions of the Financial Secre- 
tary is that, practically, military men 
are of very little use in these Ordnance 
factories, but I say that amongst the 
Army and Navy you find here and there 
officers who are both capable adminis- 
trators and experts. If not, why do 
private firms take them freely from the 
Army! A sum of nearly £10,000 is 
spent each year on the Artillery College 
at Woolwich, a college specially created 
for the purpose of educating officers for 
service in the Ordnance factories—ofticers 
who, in the existing state of things, 
find employment instead with private 
firms, and not in the Ordnance factories. 
Well, the Financial Secretary has alluded 
to officers and their capability of manag- 
ing works, and I should like to say two 
or three words in regard to the way in 
which the railway has been constructed 
in the past few months in the Soudan. 
I know that work has been carried on 
by young officers — some of them 
I know myself — and I venture to 
say that amongst them there are one 
or two, at all events, quite capable of 
undertaking duties in connection with 
the Ordnance factories, and at a very 
much lower salary than you would have 
to give to civilians. The Financial 
Secretary says that soldiers have no ex- 
perience in the management .of larg: 
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bodies of men. I should like to know 
who more than soldiers and sailors have 
experience in the management of men! 
At all events, every Department oi 
State—the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Local 
Government Board Offices—employ naval 
and military men, and it remains for the 
Ordnance factories to refuse practically 
to employ them. The result of all this 
system is that after the State has edu- 
cated these officers you send the best 
brains of the Army into private firms to 
make armaments for foreign countries. 
There are one or two more questions I 
should like to ask my hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary. First, about the 
foremen. Why are not these foremen 
on the establishment? In the Royal 
dockyards foremen are on the estab- 
lishment, but foremen in the Arsenal at 
Woolwich, men who are carrying out 
most important duties, are not on the 
establishment, and I believe there is con- 
siderable discontent amongst them. In 
1891 they petitioned the War Office ; but 
up to this day they have had no answer 
to their petition. Perhaps the Financial 
Secretary can tell us why no answer was 
ever given. And there are also a certain 
number of managers and assistant mana- 
gers and mechanical assistants. Why are 
not these men on the establishment? They 
are the life and soul of the factories, and 
are treated, practically, as day labourers, 
liable to be got rid of at any moment. I 
do not think the Estimates have given us 
all the information we have a right to 
expect. It is practically impossible to 
discover what the expenditure at these 
different factories has been, and T think 
the Financial Secretary might have seen 
that these Estimates were presented in 
a very different form than they are now. 
Perhaps next Session he will see his way 
to make some improvement in that re- 
spect. Well, Sir, in conclusion, I would 
ask, why destroy the system of adminis- 
tration which has worked so well in these 
factories for such a great number of 
years, and why destroy the esprit de 
corps which exists, and which may prove 
of the createst possible utility in the 
time of national emergency? And if you 
once lose this esprit de corps it can never 
be restored. I think that if these fac- 
tories are ever to be re-established on a 
satisfactory footing you should revert to 
the system that has existed so long, and 
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restore them to the charge cf the Ip. 
spector General of Ordnance. 


*Mr. WOODALL: As one of the 
surviving members—I am afraid one 
of the few surviving members—of 
Lord Morley’s Committee, I would just 
like to say a few words by way 
of general acceptance and confirma. 
tion of the statement made by the 
Financial Secretary. Mr. Lowther, I 
think the hon. and gallant Member for 
Hythe, and the other advocates of decen- 
tralisation, would have found an almost 
ideal condition of things in the adminis. 
tration of the Ordnance Factory at the 
time Lord Morley’s Committee com- 
menced its inquiry. It is stated in the 
Reports, as has, indeed, been stated by 
the Financial Secretary, that so inde- 
pendent was the management of the three 
ereat factories at Woolwich that there 
was no means of communicating between 
the gun factory and the carriage factory 
except through the Director of Artillery 
at Pall Mall. Cases were brought under 
our notice where, alterations having been 
made in a gun, no communications were 
made respecting the necessary alterations 
in the carriage, and both works went on 
until the time came that they were re- 
quired for service, and were found to be 
unsuitable. But it was so not merely in 
regard to the three great faetories at 
Woolwich; reference was also made to 
the factory where are produced rifles and 
machine guns at Enfield, and to another 
factory at Birmingham, which has now 
disappeared, as well as the works at 
Sparkbrook, since remodelled. Nor 
was this complete and disorganised inde- 
pendence all. There were also some 
other points which,‘ in: our judgment, 
affected the successful administration of 
these factories, and required change. In 
regard to the important department of the 
inspection of material supplied by con- 
tractors and the inspection of work manv- 
factured in the different factories, that 
inspection was undertaken by those who 
were responsible for the manufacture. 
One of the important changes which were 
recommended, and which I have seen 
most satisfactorily carried out, was the 
system of independent inspection; and 
soldiers in this House and elsewhere will 
be gratified to know that the chief duty 
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of inspection has been carried out, if I 
mistake not, by military men. [Mr. 
PowgLL-WitiiAMs: Entirely.| Entirely, 
my hon. Friend tells me ; and carried out 
with very great success. Now, Sir, on this 
question of who was the man most desir- 
able to take the high position of 
Inspector General of all these Ordnance 
factories, there was, at the time, a con- 
siderable amount of difference of opinion, 
but there was finally an agreement, in 
which I concurred, which was embodied 
in the Report, and was signed by nearly 
every member of the Committee—I think 
by all but two members. Now, Sir, it 
was felt that it was, on the whole, desir- 
able that the supreme direction of the 
Ordnance factories should be confided to 
a military engineer, and it was thought 
that in such a man the Government 
would find a disciplinarian, a man 
familiar with designs, and with the ser- 
vice that would be required; and, as 
we have learnt before, it is not difficult 
for such a man to acquire a large amount 
of mechanical knowledge. But we also 
recommended that the general direction 
of the manufactory should be dependent 
upon the most highly-skilled mechanical 
engineer that could be found, and very 
large figures indeed were suggested tothe 
Committee from the information we 
gained in other parts of the country as 
to the price which such mechanical 
engineers were worth. Now, the Com- 
mittee must bear in mind some very 
important and essential considerations in 
this question of the choice between a 
civil and military engineer. A military 
engineer is appointed for a period of five 
years. Upon commencing his duties he 
necessarily has to place himself under 
the tuition of managers and others who 
are subordinate to him. We know, and 
I am very glad indeed to bear testimony 
from such official experience as I have, 
how very great is the proficiency ac- 
quired by many of these distinguished 
military engineers. But by the time 
they have acquired by experience, by 
practical study, the expertness necessary 
for the conduct of manufacturing, their 
term is over; and, although we were told 
the five years’ system was very good pro- 
viding it was not strictly followed, it re- 
quires a very strong reason indeed to 
justify detaining for a longer period than 
five years a military man away from his 
military service. Hence in the actual 
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process of manufacture reliance has to 
be placed chiefly upon the civilians 
employed in subordinate, though very 
important, positions, and I cannot help 
feeling that the value of the managers 
who serve so efficiently in the Ordnance 
factories has not always been appre 
ciated or estimated as highly as it 
deserves ; and, in passing, I would com- 
mend to the Financial Secretary the con- 
sideration of the status of managers, and 
foremen also, which I think might very 
well be improved in a general way. I 
have spoken of the importance attached 
by Lord Morley’s Committee to inde 
pendent and efficient inspection. We were 
also strongly of opinion that the design- 
ing and the drawing staff, and all the 
officers employed in connection with them, 
should be consolidated, and should be 
available for all the different Departments, 
at any rate of gun manufacture. It was 
to me personally a matter of great disap- 
pointment that the time did not appear 
to be ripe for carrying out that part of the 
recommendation of Lord Morley’s Com- 
mittee, and I offer most sincerely my 
congratulations to the Government for 
having determined upon that change. 
I hope that the Government will long 
enjoy—for the full term, at any rate, for 
which he can be employed—the very 
valuable services of Sir William Ander- 
son. With all that has been said of him, 
not only as an experienced mechanical 
engineer, but as a conciliatory and 
efficient administrator, I heartily con- 
cur. Of Mr. Donaldson I know abso- 
lutely nothing personally, but from 
the description which has been given 
to the House by the Financial 
Secretary I have no hesitation in saying 
that he satisfies the conditions to which 
Lord Morley’s Committee attached im- 
portance. His experience and his train- 
ing, and what we may take to be his 
ability, are such as would fit him for the 
post which we had in our minds when 
we suggested the appointment of a chief 
mechanical engineer to serve under the 
Director General. The Ordnance fac- 
tories to-day exist under somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions than of old. They no 
longer form a department of the War 
Office. They now comprise a separate 
manufacturing department, lcoking for 
its orders, just like Elswick, or Whit- 
worth, or any other great manufacturing 
establishment does, to the Army on the 
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one hand, to the Navy on the other, to 
India, and to the Colonies. It is re 
quired to be self-supporting in competi- 
tion with outside factories; and, there- 
fore, I was rather struck by an observa- 
tion which appeared to me to be 
calculated to mislead, when the Financial 
Secretary spoke of it as being unlike 
those factories with whom a question of 
profit was not absolutely lost sight of. 
The cost of construction at the Ordnance 
factories has been less than the price 
paid to outsiders, and the cost of manage- 
ment, as I understand, for the last year 
has been proportionately small. It 
a fortunate thing that, with regard to 
everything produced at the Ordnance fac- 
tories, there is that advantage of being 
able to compare the efficiency of the 
work, the construction, and the cost of 
construction with what is done outside. 
Since the adoption of that system there 
seems to be very little room for fault- 
finding with regard to the general or- 
ganisation of the factories. Something 
has been done, and it appears to me 
that something more might be done, to 
associate the Admiralty with the actual 
administration of the Ordnance factories ; 
but, at any rate, I hope we may have 
an assurance, with regard to the distri- 
bution of the obtaining of guns for the 
Navy, that they are really ordered from 
the Government factories, which are as 
much naval as they are military. I 
would only just press for information 
with regard to the appointment to the 
two vacant superintendentships at the 
factories. Mr. Donaldson is to be a 
Deputy, but he is also to have the super- 
vision of the two factories where the 
superintendentship has fallen vacant. 
The system of separate superintendence, 
working under the control and direction 
of the Director General, has hitherto 
worked satisfactorily. I do not know 
whether my right hon. Friend has any 
further suggestion to make; but there 
are some points on which I ‘hope, before 
the Vote is taken, he will give the House 
some information. I am not quite sure, 
for instance, whether the provisions for 
Divine Service at Woolwich are satisfac- 
tory, or whether it is worth while keep- 
ing up the chapels and chaplains at En- 
field and Woolwich, and perhaps I may 
press for some information with regard 
to the condition of things at Waltham 
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Abbey. We remember with great regret 
the disastrous accident that occurred at 
the cordite factory at Waltham Abbey,. 
and that, in order to have that process 
carried out beyond all range of possible 
danger that might befall a new factory 
was erected. If I am correctly informed 
that factory has not yet been employed, 
although the amount of cordite turned 
out last year far exceeded the amount that 
was estimated as necessary. These are 
two points on which I should like to have 
information, but upon the general system 
of administration I will not hark back 
upon the question. My impression is 
that under the present system of main- 
taining the independence of the Ordnance 
factories, keeping constantly in view the 
commercial character of the undertakings, 
and consolidating them on the lines of 
Lord Morley’s Committee, we may rely 
on an efficient service in those important 
establishments. 


*Mr. STUART WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): I rise to draw attention to 
one point at which the administration of 
this Vote touches the general commercial 
interests of the country, and the interests 
of the working classes, in other places 
than at gun factories. I find certain 
items amounting to about £7,400 for new 
expenditure at the .Royal gun factory, 
which points to an apparent increase 
of the plant there. I believe, from such 
information as I have been able to get, 
that this new expenditure points rather 
towards a change in the shape and design 
than to an increase in size of the 
guns that are there manufactured. 
The House knows the significance of the 
point I am raising. It is well known to 
some of us that it has been arranged, in 
past years, that Woolwich should not 
undertake to manufacture the forgings 
for guns beyond a certain size, which may 
be described generally as medium size— 
at all events, not a large size—and that 
the production of those great masses 
of metal which are _ necessary to 
make great guns should be left 
to private firms. I wish to have an a 
surance which will be as satisfactory as 
before, that there is no new departure 
in policy indicated by the increase to 
which I have called attention, but that, 
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on the contrary, the policy of the gun 
factory is now, as it has been in the 
past, to give encouragement to private 
trade by leaving to it these great opera- 
tions, which can alone be successfully 
coped with by the plant found in private 
establishments. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I am not able to agree 
either with the Government or with those 
who ‘have criticised the policy of the 
Government. I should let either a civilian 
or a soldier be employed, whoever was 
thought best qualified for the service of 
the country; I cannot give an opinion 
either one way or another upon the par- 
ticular question now before the Com- 
mittee. I only rise to say that I think 
it unfortunate that we should be called 
upon to discuss this Vote in the absence 
of the annual accounts. It has not hap- 
pened before that the Ordnance Vote 
has been discussed without the Ordnance 
accounts before us. They have never 
been so late as in the present year. 


Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 
I do not quite agree with the hon. 
Gentleman the for Hanley 
in his appreciation of the statement 
made by the Financial Secretary. I 
have always been a little suspicious 
of the way in which the two Front 
Benches agree with the sentiments 
expressed by each other. I do not know 
whether I heard the hon. Member for 
Hanley aright, but I thought he said 
the soldiers took five years to learn their 
trade in a Government Department. 
[“No, no!”] Well, I understood him to 
say so. I presume it is rather phenome- 
nal that civilians, when they go to the 
War Office, learn their trade in five 
months. 


*Mr. WOODALL: Nothing was fur- 
ther from my intention. 


Member 


I say nothing 


in disparagement of military men cominz 
into the factories, but they bave no pre- 
vious experience of actual manufacture ; 
they have to be indebted for a course of 
training to the practical manager. I ac- 
knowledge the great skill they possess, for 
which their theoretical and technical 
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training has fitted them, and you cannot 
desire further evidence than the way in 
which they are sought for, and engaged 
by, private manufacturing establishments 
throughout the country at very high 
figures. 


Masor RASCH: I think the experience 
throughout the country quite bears out 
the hon. Gentleman’s statement. I hope 
the Committee will hear half a dozen 
words upon this Vote which, after all, is 
a Vote that affects two and a half mil- 
lions of money and employs 15,000 men. 
Some years ago, in 1888, Major-General 
Maitland was Director General of Ord- 
nance factories, and he was no doubt an 
expert at the business he undertook at 
Enfield. Mr. William Anderson, as he 
then was, was appointed to the post by 
the right hon. Member for the Stirling 
Burghs about five or six years ago. Mr. 
Anderson was by trade a hydraulic engi- 
neer, and he had a large interest in a 
firm that did a considerable trade with 
the Royal Ordnance factories. That was 
an exceptional circumstance in the ap- 
pointment of the Director General of 
these factories. After his appointment 
the expenses of the central offices went 
up very largely, and there was a phenome- 
nal increase in the number of the staff. 
Three assistants were soon afterwards 
appointed and one Deputy Director 
General, which very largely increased the 
expenses of the office. Then came the 
régime of Mr. Rigby, a gunmaker pure 
and simple, who was: appointed superin- 
tendent of the small arms factory at 
Enfield Lock. When he was appointed, 
a good many of us thought it would not 
be a success, and, as it turned out, it was 
not a success; before many years Mr. 
Rigby was superannuated. The happy 
thought then appears to have occurred 
to the War Office that, instead of putting 
a civilian or expert over the factory at 
Enfield Lock, they would employ a civi- 
lian Ordnance clerk, and that is the 
gentleman employed in the manufacture 
of Lee-Metford rifles by the Government. 
Then came the appointment of Mr. 
Donaldson, who was what is called a. 
dock engineer. He had also had con- 
siderable experience in the locomotive 
works of the London and North Western 
Railway at Crewe. There was another 
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circumstance which probably induced the 
Financial Secretary to give him the posi- 
tion, and that was that Mr. Donaldson 
appears to have been an expert in the 
matter of frozen meat, and we all know 
the leaning of the Financial Secretary in 
that direction. The contention was, that 
Mr. Donaldson was the best man to direct 
the Ordnance works. because of his ser- 
vices at the London and North Western 
Company’s works at Crewe. I fail to see 
that that has anything to do with it. 
The hon. Gentleman might as well say 
that because I was ten years a dragoon I 
am therefore fitted to be an archdeacon! 
That is not the system pursued in other 
countries. If you go across the water 
to the great works of Krupp’s, at Essen, 
in Germany, you will find that, though 
of course the principal management 
centres in a civilian, the whole of those 
enormous works are officered by soldiers, 
and that, there, officers in the Prussian 
Army are allowed to work in these fac- 
tories as superintendents, receiving at the 
same time their full pay, and their pro- 
motion goes on just the same. There are 
other works which have been alluded to ; 
there are the works of Vickers and Co., 
where there have been appointed two 
superintendents, one an officer in the Royal 
Artillery, and the other an officer in the 
Royal Navy. If Lord Armstrong at Els- 
wick wants a superintendent, does he ask 
a stockbroker to do it? He takes a man 
who is competent for the work he is 
going to do. That has not been done 
in reference to the Ordnance works at 
Enfield. I hope the Financial Secretary 
will give us some more satisfactory ex- 
planation of these appointments before 
the Vote is taken. I personally do not 
wish to trouble the right hon. Gentleman. 
I have the greatest possible respect for 
the grasp of the situation he has shown 
since he has been at the War Oftice— 
though I am bound to say I do not agree 
with him that horses fed upon French 
hay are best for the British Army, or 
that chunks of Argentine cow instead of 
British beef is best food for the British 
soldier—and I think he might give us 
a further explanation than he has done. 


Captain NORTON rose to protest 
against the Vote being taken while the 
Members had not the accounts in refe- 
rence to the expenditure of the Ordnance 
Department. 


Major Rasch. 
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Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I must say I am not very much 
impressed by the unanimity between the 
two Front Benches. 


*Mr. WOODALL: May I be allowed to 
explain taat I simply spoke of the re 
commendations of the Committee? 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Yes; as I 
was saying, the fact does not carry con- 
viction to my mind that Gentlemen on 
the Front Benches are agreed. I think 
it is only fair to my hon. and gallant 
Friend, who has been twitted with his 
ignorance of the fact that the accounts 
were not presented, that I should say 
that, on applying to the Vote office, I 
find that, as a matter of fact, the accounts 
are not yet ready for circulation. As to 
the whole question, it seems to me there 
is a vast amount of misconception, and I 
think it is only reasonable that this 
should be removed. The whole speech 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Hanley (Mr. Woodall), and also of the 
Financial Secretary (Mr. Powell-Wil- 
liams), would seem to lead to the con 
clusion that something has been done in 
pursuance of the wise recommendations 
of the several Committees, and that the 
appointment of Mr. Donaldson is strictly 
in pursuance of those recommendations. 
Now the exact opposite of all this has 
taken place. The facts, as they exist, 
are diametrically opposite to the recom- 
mendation of the War Office Committee. 
The other day I asked the Financial 
Secretary why Mr. Donaldson had been 
appointed, and in his reply he said that 
the gentleman was appointed in pursu- 
ance of the recommendation of Lord Mor- 
ley’s Committee. [Mr. PoweLi-WiLiiaMs : 
Hear, hear!| Well, Sir, for the moment 
I was impressed by the statement, and I 
proceeded to ask when the Committee 
sat. 2 was informed that it was ten 
years ago. Then, when time served, I 
refreshed my memory by reference to the 
recommendation of that Committee. The 
hon. Gentleman said that it was true that 
the majority of the Committee had sug- 
gested that the head of the Department 
should be a military man, and that the 
second in command should be one also. 
I think the House would infer from that 
statement that there had been a sub- 
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stantial minority on the other side. Now, 
Sir, there were 13 members of that Com- 
mittee, and only one of them was an 
active soldier or a military man, and, 
therefore, it cannot be said that their 
recommendations were influenced by an 
undue amount of military bias. Twelve 
of the 13 members concurred in recom- 
mending a course diametrically opposed 
to that which has been taken by the 
Government, and the 13th member did 
not dissent, though he declined to com- 
mit himself to the statement of the 
others, he thinking that the War Office 
should be free to take the best man they 
could find, no matter whether he was a 
military man or a civilian. Now, what 
has been the result? We shall see thtat 
what it amounts to is something that is 
altogether opposed to what Lord Morley’s 
Committee did, in fact, reeommend. That 
Committee recoommended— 


“1. That a Superintendent of Ordnance 
Factories should be appointed, holding office 
under the Director of Artillery and Stores. 
He should be an officer of the Army and should 
reside at Woolwich. He should be the sole 
channel of communication between the War 
Office and the Manufacturing Departments. 
In addition to the general superintendence of 
the factories he should be head of the Design- 
ing and Drawing Office. 

“2. That, subject to the control of this 
officer, there should be a chief mechanical 
engineer holding a civilian appointment, who 
should be in charge of, and responsible for, 
manufacture in all its branches. His subordi- 
nates, also civilians, should take charge of the 
various departments.” 


Well, now, that is the report of the Com- 
mittee, and what is the state of things 
now! The Director of Artillery has been 
displaced, and, instead, there is a very 
competent man, no doubt, but not a mili- 
tary man—namely, the Financial Secre 
tary himself. The Superintendent Gene- 
ral has been displaced—the office does 
not now exist—but in place of that office 
there is the Director General, and he is a 
civil engineer, presumably a man with no 
knowledge of military requirements. 
Then, finally, we get at the last link in 
the chain, the mechanical engineer ; and 
he, certainly, I quite admit, does fulfil 
the recommendation of the Committee ; 
but I think we want more reason given 
us for this absolute transformation of all 
the other special recommendations of the 
Committee. This change was made with- 
out the consent of the House. I think it 
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was effected under Mr. Stanhope by an 
Order in Council, and it was made against 
every conceivable authority that could be 
brought to bear upon the other side. [Mr. 
Witurams: No, no!] I will let the Com- 
mittee judge for themselves. There were 
three gentlemen who sat on a Commis- 
sion known as the Hartington Commis 
sion, appointed within a year of the time 
I have referred to. They were three re- 
presentative gentlemen. They repre 
sented, we may say, three great branches 
of society. First of all, we have, I sup- 
pose, the most justly respected sailor in 
Her Majesty’s naval service, Admiral 
Richards, and he said— 


“The changes introduced into the War Office 
administration as regards the Ordnance were 
in direct opposition as well to these proposals 
as to the Report of the Royal Commission, and 
in most essential particulars to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on the organisation of 
the Manufacturing Departments also.” 


And he goes on to say— 


“From all this it seems to be clear that a 
change in the present system is a pressing 
necessity.” 


Well, so much for the naval branch of the 
service. Then we have the opinion of 
one who has very few equals, and no 
superiors, among soldiers, as an authority 
on the Service matters we are now dis- 
cussing—General Brackenbury—and he 
also agreed with his naval colleague— 





“T consider it essential,” he said, “that if 
the other proposals of the Commission are 
adopted the Ordnance factories should be placed 
under the Director of Artillery.” 


Lastly, we have a civilian who is fully 
qualified to speak on such a subject—we 
have the authority of Mr. Thomas Ismay, 
who said— 


“T do not think that the attempt to place 
these factories on the same basis as those of 
civil contractors can possibly succeed, or that 
it is consistent with the interests of the 
country.” 


There vou have three of the most dis- 
tinguished and competent members of 
the Committee expressing opinions dia- 
metrically opposite to the policy which 
has been adopted. Now, an inquiry 
took place in April, 1888, into the 
working of the system. I trust it will 
produce economy, but it does not seem 
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to have done so yet. The Report, given 
as early as April, 1888, was as follows— 


“Tt would appear from the estimates that 
the creation of this new Department (that of 
the Director-General of O.F.) has involved an 
increased charge of £3,228, and four new 
appointments.” 


It seems to have led, since that time, to 
the establishment of other offices, and to 
an increased expenditure of £6,000 
amongst these new offices. - I do not, 
therefore, think that on the ground of 
authority or economy this policy, which 
has found so much commendation on 
both sides, can be sustained. We ought 
to remember that, after all, these are our 
fighting services, and it is by no means 
an extraordinary thing to have, at the 
head of them, a naval or a military man. 
Just imagine what opposition would be 
excited should a similar proposal be sug- 
gested for the naval service! Imagine 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, without 
consulting Parliament, going directly 
counter to the recommendations of the 
Commission, and taking away the control 
of the dockyards from the Naval Lords 
and from the Controller, and putting 
them under the control of a civilian ; and 
imagine, after that, the smaller dock- 
yards falling vacant and being placed 
under a clerk taken from the Admiralty ; 
and, finally, imagine the whole of the 
dockyards being transferred to the abso- 
lute control of the Financial Secretary to 
the Admiralty! That would be some 
thing equivalent to what has been done 
in the Ordnance Department. I confess 
I could not follow the reasoning of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Powell-Williams) 
when he said that military men were dis- 
qualified for this post, nor do I think 
that anyone of experience would confirm 
him in his conclusion. I certainly am 
familiar with a large number of cases 
where naval and military men, tempted 
by high salaries and great opportunities, 
have, with great success, discharged the 
duties of heads of great civil works. For 
a moment I put aside the question of the 
appointment of Mr. Donaldson. I think 
there is ample evidence that there are a 
large number of sailors and soldiers who, 
with great difficulty, have discharged 
such duties as these; and I could men- 
tion, for instance, the control of the dock- 
yards by the Admiral-Superintendents ; 
while, if we look at the Continent, we 
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there see a great many manufacturing 
works that are run almost entirely by 
military heads, and therefore we cannot 
accept the proposition that soldiers are 
not fully qualified to head such a depart- 
ment as this. And here let me refer to 
the case of Lieutenant Dawson, whom 
the hon. Gentleman says he would have 
appointed to Mr. Donaldson’s post if he 
would have accepted the salary.  Liev- 
tenant Dawson was a young officer in the 
Navy receiving £400 a year in the 
Arsenal, possessing, I suppose, all the dis- 
qualifications attributed by the hon. 
Member to naval and military men, one 
of those who, we are told, would take five 
years to learn his business, and who 
would be unaccustomed to the manage- 
ment of men; and yet, as I am glad to 
learn, the Financial Secretary would have 
appointed him. Surely the admission is 
a very significant one, and cuts the 
ground from under the hon. Gentleman’s 
feet. Now, Sir, perhaps hon. Members 
may ask why I occupy their time so long 
to-night upon this matter. It is for this 
reason: this matter cannot, of course, 
be judged finally now. It is an experi- 
ment, but it has its serious side. The 
hon. Gentleman the Financial Secretary 
is, as he has shown, an exceedingly com- 
petent official; but I do honestly think 
that the combination of the offices, which 
I do not say that he has assumed, but 
which have been thrust upon him, is 
rather too important for anyone to under- 
take, and is one which ought not to be 
undertaken by any one person. The 
hon. Gentleman, at the present moment, 
has charge of the alteration of contracts, 
the administration of all the Army fac- 
tories, and he is also the financial critic 
of all the operations which arise in con- 
nection with the allocation of contracts 
and the management of the factories. 
That, I say, is a very remarkable state 
of things, and I believe there is no paral- 
lel for it in the history of our civil and 
military administration. It seems to me, 
almost on the face of it, that these duties 
ought to be entirely divorced. But, apart 
from that, there is another question : Why 
should we take away these prizes from 
our soldiers and sailors? We do not pay 
our soldiers and sailors very highly. We 
get very excellent service out of them. I 
suppose there are soldiers and sailors who 
have failed from time to time, but no one 
would get up in this House and say that 
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taking them all round, our soldiers and 
sailors are not competent to perform the 
work they are called upon to do. And, 
having shown themselves competent for 
work, it seems unfair to shut them out 
from those prizes which have hitherto 
been the legitimate rewards of their pro- 
fession. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
personal element, I can only desire to 
say one word. The Financial Secretary 
has said that Mr. Donaldson is un- 
known to the Secretary of State for 
War. The fact that he is un- 
known to the Secretary of State for 
War is not remarkable. Indeed, I believe 
he is unknown to almost everybody else. 
Very well, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
says nothing, but I will take the opinion 
of this profession and ask whether he can 
bring any testimony at all, outside an 
exceedingly limited circle, of the name 
and fame of this gentleman, and his 
peculiar fitness for the office of deputy 
inspector general. I do not know how 
these applications came in. I venture 
to think that when the advertisement 
appeared Mr. Donaldson was one of the 
first to respond to the advertisement, 
and made, I suppose, immediate apnli- 
cation. [Mr. Powerit - Wituiams: No, 
no. He was the last.] I thought 
I should get that information. I should 
like to know whether anyone suggested 
to Mr. Donaldson that he might with 
advantage fill this post? Of course Mr. 
Donaldson saw the terms of the adver- 
tisement. I think the terms were that he 
was to have a great knowledge of piece- 
work prices, and a large experience in 
dealing with machinery. I cannot say 
that Mr. Donaldson had any particular 
experience of piece-work prices, or as 
engineer of the docks he had any great 
experience of repairing machinery. I 
believe that the machinery, as a matter 
of fact, at the docks was mostly contracted 
for and largely prepared by Messrs. 
Easton and Anderson, and it is quite 
possible that the knowledge they have 
of Mr. Donaldson‘’s qualifications may 
have enabled them to speak with great 
confidence of his abilities, but that know- 
ledge was not common property, and in 
justice to the Army and Navy and the 
engineering profession, we ought to have 
fuller explanation of the appointment 
of Mr. Donaldson. The main points, 
however, in reference to this question, 
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which was well worthy of consideration, 
was whether we were acting rightly in 
entirely divorcing the control of these 
great war services from the great Military 
and Naval Departments of the Army and 
Navy, for so far as the Army and Navy 
are concerned they are absolutely 
divorced from any such control. I hope 
I have said enough to make the House 
feel that there is sufficient matter in 
doubt to make it worthy of an explana- 
tion. 


*Mr. CHARLES E. TRITTON (Lam. 
beth, Norwood): May I for a very few 


moments ask the indulgence of the 
House? I am in an entirely different 


position to other hon. Members who have 
spoken. I have had the pleasure and 
privilege of knowing Mr. Donaldson most 
intimately for more than 20 years. 1 
have watched his career with the greatest 
possible interest, and have formed a very 
high opinion of his abilities; some few 
years ago I took the opportunity of back- 
ing my opinion by being one of those 
who recommended him very strongly for 
the vacant post of chief engineer to the 
East and West India Dock Company. 
He obtained that appointment, and the 
admirable way in which he has discharged 
his duties whilst there, to the complete 
satisfaction of the directors, amply justi- 
fied the recommendations of his friends to 
that post. I cannot attempt to go fully 
into the question of whether it is desir- 
able or not to appoint a civilian or a 
soldier to this post, but this I can say, 
from intimate knowledge of Mr. Donald- 
son, that I congratulate the Secretary of 
State upon having secured such an excel- 
lent official, and that I believe he will 
prove to be a most useful public servant. 
In conclusion, I should like to assure the 
Committee, with all due respect to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Hythe, and 
other hon. and gallant Members who 
have spoken, that it will take a very 
smart soldier to beat Mr. Donaldson, 
either in point of ability or for absolute 
devotion to duty. 


*Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): There is 
always one essential difficulty in the 
appointment of managers to positions of 
this description, and that is, that the post 
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requires a man with a thorough know- 
ledge of the business which he is going 
to undertake. I had occasion to put a 
supplementary question to the hon. 
Gentleman the Financial Secretary rela- 
tive to the appointment of Mr. Donald- 
son. Now I want to look at the thing 
from a business and practical point of 
view, and not through nepotistical spec- 
tacles at all. If the work of the factories 
is to be done efficiently and well, the 
man who conducts it must know the 
business. Now I ask the hon. Gentle 
man the Financial Secretary, what ex- 
perience has Mr. Donaldson had in gun 
manufacture? I question if Mr. Donald- 
son knows the mechanical phraseology of 
gun manufacturing, because it is. so 
totally different to that of locomotive 
manufacture, or even the superintendence 
of docks, to which Mr. Donaldson has 
been accustomed. If that is the case, 
where is he to get his information from? 
How is he to make his drawings? I do 
not believe he ever made a drawing for a 
gun in his life, and yet he has been 
pitched into this job in a manner which 
T hold calls for elucidation, and should be 
cleared up. We are told Mr. Donaldson 
was the last applicant for the situation. 
Now, I want to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary for the War Office, who gave him the 
hint to apply for the job? [Mr. Powgtt- 
Wiuiams: I do not know. I did not.] 
Then who is responsible for this appli- 
cation? [Mr. Poweit - Witiiams: | do 
not know.] That is just coming to my 
point. There has been a bit of back- 
stairs business in the whole appointment. 
It was not done openly, and nobody was 
more surprised than Mr. Donaldson him- 
self that he got the appointment. I am 
saying nothing about him as an engineer. 
He may be a very good locomotive engi- 
neer, but he is not a gunmaker. It is 
a difficult matter to get guns manufac- 
tured efficiently and well when vou put 
a man into a job who knows nothing 
about it. I want, therefore, to know at 
whose instigation did Mr. Donaldson get 
this appointment over the heads of a great 
many other applicants who have been 
accustomed to gunmaking. I am _ not 
alluding to military men at all. I am 
looking at it as a purely engineering and 
mechanical question. There is another 
point I would ask »2y right hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary for War. Why 
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cannot the Government in their Wool- 
wich Arsenal train up efficient men to 
be their Director General of Ordnance 
to manage our gun factories? Why 
cannot you do everything for yourselves? 
You give great encouragement to young 
gentlemen going to learn gunmaking, 
who are highly educated and thoroughly 
up in theory and science, and yet you 
will not promote those young men, but 
you pass them over in these appoint- 
ments and go outside for them. Well, that 
is not giving encouragement to those 
young engineers. Why, there is hardiy 
an engine manufactory anywhere but 
what you find the head foreman or the 
deputy-manager is a man who has been 
brought up to do that particular work. 
There are some gentlemen sitting in this 
House who know the necessity for this. 
Why don’t yougive encouragen.ent in the 
works you control? I will tell you 
why. Simply for this reason, that there 
is far too much nepotism and back-stairs 
influence at work, and too many friends 
wanting jobs. [An Hon. Memper: Oh, 
oh!] It is all very well to say “Oh, oh!” 
but answer me why Mr. Donaldson was 
told to apply for that job. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: He was not told. 
He was never told by anybody to apply 
for that job. He unknown to 
everybody, and I repudiate the insinuta- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman has 
made for the third time. 

Mr. ALLAN: I accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s explanation, but I desire to 
point out that it is a patent fact that 
Mr. Donaldson was the last to apply for 
this position. I am given to understand 
that he was told to do so, and that no- 
body was more astonished than himself 
that he got the job. All I have to say 1s 
that such is not the way to carry on the 
business of this country, whether in a 
gun factory or in any other factory, and 
you will never get efficient work by such 
a system as that, and I protest strongly 
against that system being carried out in 
any of the Government Departments. 

*Srr A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampten, 
W.): Reference has been made in this 
Debate to the Report of the Morley Com- 
mittee and to the Minority Report. As I 
was the author of the Minority Report of 
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Lord Morley’s Committee I should like to 
say a few words upon the subject. There 
was a sufficient amount of matter and 
information laid before the Committee. 
There were three great departments at 
Woolwich, managed by three separate 
governors, and it was given in evidence 
that it not unfrequently happened that 
a gun had to be made in one department, 
and the carriage had to be made in 
another, and the projectile in a third 
department. Well, after the order was 
given for a certain gun some little alter- 
ation Was made in the gun, but, somehow 
or other, nobody was responsible for 
altering the carriage, and the result was 
that the carriage was made to the origi- 
nal design without any alteration, and 
when the two had to be put together they 
did not fit. Upon that state of things 
the Committee recommended in their 
Report that instead of having three dis- 
tinct and separate heads for each de- 
partment, there should be two heads only, 
and that one should be a military man 
and the oiher an engineer, the Army 
man being responsible for discipline, and 
the envineer for manufacture, so that the 
staff was to be employed by one man and 
governed by another. Well, Sir, in 
my very humble opinion I suggested 
that that would make confusion worse 
confounded, and what I stated in my 
Report was this: I ventured to recom- 
mend that there should be one head, and 
that I would make the appointment per- 


fectly open, and that the appointment 
should not be given to a — if 
better man could be found, but not ex- 


cluding a soldier if he appeared to be the 
most suitable man, and I mentioned the 
names of Captain Noble, Colonel Dyer, 
and General Maitland, the latter of whom 
was actually appointed. This is the 
principle which the Government have 
adopted, and they have not chosen a 
man because he was a soldier, for it does 
not follow that a man who knows how to 
use a gun necessarily knows how to 
make one. Why, Sir, would anyone 
propose to make an admiral the chief 
constructor of the Navy? The thing is 
monstrous. I think the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Gateshead, who is 
an expert in these matters, that persons 
should be trained up in the factories to 
take these positions, is an admirable one, 
and no doubt that is the desire of those 
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who have made this appointment ; but if 
the fact is that nobody has been trained 
for the post, and if there is no fit person 
available, it would be a monstrous thing 
to limit the choice of the Government in 
any way for a responsible post like this. 
Reference has been made to the prizes 
for the Army. That is very desirable, 
but this position is of too much import- 
ance to give it by way of a prize. It is 
too big a thing, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary—and I desire to support the Govern- 
ment in their effort—to choose the best 
man independent altogether of whether 
he is a soldier, civilian, or engineer, 
or whatever he may be. That is the 
principle upon which the Government 
has acted, and which I, for my part, can 
cordially support. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The question be- 
fore the House has been debated now 
for 2a considerable period, and I do 
not regret in any way that this 
Debate has taken place, because if there 
exists in the mind of any Member of this 
House any opinions such as those that 
have been expressed by two of my hon. 
Friends below the Gangway, and by the 
hon. Member for Gateshead—who I 
regret to see has now left the House— 
the sooner those questions are brought 
into the open and openly discussed the 
better, and certainly no one can desire it 
more earnestly than myself. I cannot 
help saying a word upon the attitude 
taken by the hon. Member for Gateshead, 
who has insinuated in the broadest 
fashion that the appointment of Mr. 
Donaldson was nothing less than a job to 
satisfy somebody whom he does not name, 
or for the purpose of giving employment 
to a man simply that he might enjoy the 
emoluments of an office for which he is 
entirely unfitted. Well, Sir, I do not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman heard 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hythe. My hon. and gallant 
Friend complains that we advertised the 
office publicly. Now. what is the system? 
This was a novel appointment, and 
if you desire to make a fair appoint- 
ment in such a case what do you 
do? Why, you must advertise. If 
you do not you only confine your 
selection to the few gentlemen who 
happen to know of the vacancy, and 
you may be certainly tempted to select 
a man, not because he was the best man 
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who could be found, but because he was 
the most efficient of those who applied, 
although more efficient men might have 
applied if it had been known the appoint- 
ment was going to be made. In my 
opinion my hon. Friend the Financial 
Secretary took the only correct course 
when he urged the Secretary of State to 
advertise the appointment publicly. 1 
think 12 gentlemen made applications, 
and sent in their qualifications in answer 
to the advertisement. They were care- 
fully gone through and weeded down to 
four, and in the case of all those four 
special inquiries were made about them, 
and it transpired from all those inquiries 
that the best man in the opinion of those 
who had to make the appointment was 
Mr. Donaldson, whom none of them had 
heard of or seen before. Under these 
circumstances I think the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Gateshead, who 
usually speaks with so much fairness and 
knowledge to the House, ought to have 
been more careful before making the 
grave charge he has made, and J, in the 
name of the Government, entirely repu- 
diate the suggestion that was made with 
regard to this appointment. The real 
gist of this discussion has been the ques- 
tion whether a military man ought not 
to have been appointed to this post 
instead of a civilian, and my right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down put it in 
terms as forcible as anybody could do— 
the desirability that the Government 
should not limit itself either to civilian 
or military men in making this appoint- 
ment. I know something of the Ord- 
nance factories under the old system, but 
I dare say there are many Members of 
this House who know a good deal more. 
My hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Hythe spoke of the old system on 
which the Ordnance factories, he said, 
were for more than a hundred years 
conducted. Well, it may have been 


so, but the last record of that 
system was not a very encouraging 
one, and it was a system which 


was continually under censure in this 
House and continually under inquiry. 
You take a distinguished artillervman 
who may have a very good record in the 
field, and a man whom the whole 
Service may look up to; he is very likely 
verging on 60 years of age. How,I ask, 
can you expect that man, with all the 
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numerous calls upon him which will 
take up his time, to attend to five 
or six factoriés, or 20,000 workmen, 
when perhaps he has never put in any 
similar service before? I stand in this 
House and defy any Member to contra- 
dict it when I say that 12 years ago 
there was never a Debate on this sub- 
ject but what there was an error pointed 
out as to the unreliability of some of the 
weapons supplied under the system by 
which soldiers had to design them, to 
manufacture them, and then to pass them 
into the Service. We now have the 
pattern chosen by a soldier, and the 
manufacture controlled by a _ civilian, 


while the soldiers have a _ special 
branch at Woolwich now to test 
weapons before they are received 


into the Service, and they reject them if 
they are not good. Under this system 
it is manifest that, whether soldiers or 
civilians are responsible, it is one which 
enables this House to judge on whom the 
responsibility lies if inferior weapons are 
improperly passed into the Service. I 
stand by that, and if we once go back to 
the old effete and exploded system of 
allowing the same man to choose the 
weapons who is responsible for the manu- 
facturing of them, and the same man to 
pass what he has manufactured, we shall 
go back to the system under which there 
was no weapon in the British Army 
which was not brought before the House 
at some time or other and criticised and 
condemned. Well, now we have gained 
something by the change. I have been 
asked about putting the whole of these 
factories under the charge of the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office, who pos- 
sibly may have no knowledge of the sub- 
ject. It was suggested that I instituted 
the change from an excessive love of 
work. This is the exact opposite of the 
fact. I was informed one day ten years 
ago by the Secretary of State that it was 
the wish of the Cabinet that I should 
undertake the control of the Ordnance 
factories as part of the duties of 
Financial Secretary to the War Office. I 
knew that it would entail an incalculable 
amount of work upon the Financial 
Secretary, and I put in the strongest 
manner my desire to be relieved of it. 
The Financial Secretary is selected be- 
cause he has a seat in the House, and 


is responsible to the House. All expert 
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uestions have to be decided, and are 
decided, by experts. The questions oi 
wages, the number of men who should 
be employed, how much overtime should 
be worked, what should be the conditions, 
whether on the establishment or on daily 
wages, are questions in which this House 
expects to have a say, and with regard 
to which an officer must be appointed to 
act who is responsible to the House. That 
is the reason why the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office is responsible for 
the organisation of the Department. I 
would ask hon. Gentlemen to bear with 
me while I show that there is more to 
be said than some hon. Members appear 
to think for having civilians in the Ord- 
nance factory, and not to make all these 
appointments from the military or 
engineering services. I am the last man 
to desire, in connection with the Army, 
that civilians should do any work which 
should be done by a soldier. I have a 
great desire to see soldiers fill every post 
which they can possibly fill, but what 
kind of officers can you expect to get if 
you put all these Ordnance factories 
under their control? First of all, officers 
who are getting on very well in their own 
profession will not always leave it. Then 
the best officers have often been taken 
from us by private firms, who offer them 
much larger sums than this House is pre- 
pared to give any official in the Ordnance 
factories. The difficulty of selecting men 
of sufficient experience and knowledge 
is complicated by circumstances into 
which, I am sure, hon. Members will 
not desire me to enter fully. I have been 
connected with these Ordnance factories 
for 12 years, and I know the ins and outs 
of the working. I do not say that all 
civilians are above reproach as adminis- 
trators, and I readily admit that 
on the question of corruption, al- 
luded to by one hon. Member, we know 
nothing to impeach the honour of our 
officers, but I do say that the number of 
heads of departments who have had to 
be removed from their appointments 
within the last 12 years has been exces- 
sive. There have been brilliant excep- 
tions, but, if I were forced to speak— 
and I trust the Committee will not 
force me—I should have to give the 
names of several officers who have abso- 
lutely failed, and for reasons which I 
should be sorry to bring before the Com- 
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mittee. When officers get these posts 
they do so in competition with the best 
civilians we can get. The first Director 
General, appointed in 1887, was a military 
man, but subsequently Mr. Stanhope ap- 
pointed Sir William Anderson, whose 
term of office has been a great success. 
I am sorry I cannot give the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast all the figures and details 
he asks for, but I may say there has been 
enormous saving, amounting in a year in 
one department alone to £12,000. By 
bringing the railways and under 
services under a central head we 
have saved far more than the whole 
central office costs in a single year. 
Centralisation of responsibility has been, 
perhaps, the greatest change at the 
Arsenal, and why I ask the Committee 
for their confidence in this matter is that 
we express no preference for one man 
over another. The present system under 
which the manufactory is entirely 
separated from the choice of work- 
men has proved a complete success in 
12 years. Instead of the Ordnance fac- 
tories being blamed for delay, extrava- 
gance, and unreliability, they have be- 
come cheaper, more expeditious, and 
more reliable sources of manufacture. 
That is, I think, a very considerable thing 
to be said for the Arsenal. As to the 
appointments, I can assure the Commit- 
tee that we cannot accept the idea that 
they are to be merely the prizes for suc- 
cessful military service. That is impos- 
sible. These appointments must be made 
on a system which will enable us to 
manage these great factories with 
economy, efficiency, and success. The 
present appointment has been made with 
that object in view. The one desire of 
Lord Lansdowne is to secure the best 
men that can be got, whether from the 
Army or among civilians. 


Mason HENRY F. BOWLES (Middle- 
sex, Enfield): There is one point omitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and that is that the men who seek these 
appointments must sever themselves 
from their batteries or regiments, and, 
therefore, we do not get the ablest men. 
If we could get the men my hon. 
Friend below the Gangway spoke of, able 
men like Captain Noble, of Sir William 
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Armstrong’s firm, or other well-known 
men, who have shown greet ability in 
the management of large factories, then 
let us have military men instead of 
civilians ; but my experience for a great 
many years has been that we have not 
had the best men the Army can give us 
as superintendents of these factories. 
There is another point which was put 
before the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary of State 
for War when he stated that it was for 
the Army to declare their wants, to say 
what kind of weapon they desired to have 
manufactured, how many they wanted, 
and with what speed they desired them 
to be manufactured ; and it would then 
rest with the War Office to determine 
whether these requirements were right. 
In times past the question was raised in 
the House as to whether private manu- 
facturers were treated properly, but at 
the present day the Government manu- 
factories are under the management of 
civilians, and these civilians have to send 
to military experts the whole of the 
weapons they turn out, and_ these 
weapons are subjected to exactly the 
same tests as the weapons bought from 
private manufacturers. Under _ this 
system excellent results are obtained, and 
I must say I regret that my hon. Friend 
who sits below me should have sug- 
gested such a sweeping reform as he does 
in the management of our factories. 
Another point has been raised by the 
hon. Member for Hythe, which I think 
is a very important one, and ought not 
to be omitted. The hon. Member for 
Gateshead suggested that we ought to 
build up men in our own factories capable 
of filling these appointments. That is 
one result which, if we have military men 
in these appointments, we shall never 


get. What we want is that all the steps 
in our Ordnance factories should be 
graduated, and that men who show 


ability and capacity for work should 
have opportunities for rising, which they 
have not at present. The way in which the 
Ordnance factories treat their foremen is 
a scandal. They were treated no better 
than day labourers, and, although they 
got a better rate of pay, they had, after 
giving their best service to the country, 
to retire, when too old for work, without 
a pension. If the War Office wish to 
improve the status of their foremen, they 
must do something which will enable 


Major Bowles. 
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them to look forward to enjoying their 
old age. 


Caprain NORTON: I desire to draw 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that we have had no explanation why 
the accounts of the Ordnance factories 
were not placed before us before this 
Vote was taken. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The ac- 
counts to which the hon. Member refers 
are accounts up to 3lst March last year, 
These accounts have no reference to the 
Estimates we are now discussing, which 
are Estimates for the forthcoming year. 


Captain NORTON: I thought every 
Estimate and every account had to be 
placed before this House. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The delay 
arose from the fact that the accounts 
have to be examined by the Controller 
and Auditor General, and also by the 
Committee of Public Accounts, who have 
to report to the Treasury whether or not 
they have any criticism or objections 
to make. At present the War Office 
have not got these accounts back from 
the Public Accounts Committee, and it 
is impossible to lay them upon the Table 
of the House. 


Captain NORTON: Last year they 
were circulated on 18th March, and I 
maintain that the explanation of the 
present delay is ty no means satisfactory. 


Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.): I 
am unable to understand the explanation 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The hon. 
Member should put a case of this kind to 
himself. Supposing the Controller and 
Auditor General, after examining, as he 
does, the Ordnance factory accounts, 
raises any question, that question has to 
be submitted to the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee for their report, upon which the 
Treasury ‘has afterwards to form its 
opinion. And, therefore, these accounts 
do go under investigation by the Public 
Accounts Committee. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: It is perfectly 
true that the Controller and Auditor 
General has to report upon the appro 
priation of public money in years that 
have gone by, and that his report 1s 
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considered by the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. But it often is the fact that 
the Public Accounts Committee are not 
able to consider the report of the Con- 
troller and Auditor General until the 
month of May or June or July, and for 
the hon. Gentleman to suggest that it is 
necessary that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee should report to this House upon 
the accounts of the year which are 18 
months gone by is ridiculous. There 
is no connection whatsoever between the 
Controller and Auditor General’s Report 
and the Report of the Public Accounts 
Committee, and the Estimates presented 
to this House. 


Captain NORTON: It is for that 
reason, Sir, that I move that this Vote 
should be postponed until after that 
Report has been received. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: Well, I hope 
the hon Gentleman will not suggest 
that we are not endeavouring to 
carry out the views of the Public 
Accounts Committee. I am not cer- 
tain that it would be possible to pre 
sent the accounts so early in the year 
that the Controller and Auditor General 
and the Public Accounts Committee could 
report upon them to this House by the 
3lst March, and it would not be reason- 
able to postpone this Vote in order that 
they might consider last year’s Vote. 


Captain NORTON: In all previous 
years this Vote has been generally taken 
towards the close of the Session, in July 
or at the beginning of August. 


Mason BOWLES: I must strongly 
protest against this Vote being taken 
so late, because the Controller and 
Auditor General has distinctly laid 
it down that this Vote ought to 
be taken early. This Vote for £100 
was only presented in order that this 
question might be discussed before the 
end of the financial year, and if it is not 
to be taken until July we might as well 
do away with the Vote altogether. 


Caprary NORTON: I think the object 
of the Vote being limited to £100 was to 
bring it under the cognisance of the 
House, while the entire Vote would 


amount to something like £2,000,000. 
VOL. LV. 
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Mr. A. O'CONNOR: The accounts for 
the year ending the 3lst March, 1897, 
have absolutely nothing whatever to do 
with the Estimate for the coming year. 


Question put— 


“That a sum not exceeding £100 be granted 
to Her Majesty to defray the charge for 
Ordnance Factories.” 


_The Committee divided :—Ayes 112; 
Noes 43.—(See_ Division List No. 53.) 


On the Vote for £295,800 for Medical 
Establishments and Medicines, 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: Mr. Lowther, I 
do not think it necessary for me at this 
stage to detain the Committee very long, 
because my hon. Friend who is in charge 
of this Vote has promised to make a 
declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the Army Medical 
Department. I understand that a 
Departmental Committee is sitting at the 
War Office to consider this important 
question, andl hope my hon. Friend will 
be able to give such an assurance to the 
House to-night as will enable the flow of 
candidates to be reestablished. Of 
course, we must all admit that the pre- 
sent condition of things in the Army 
Medical Department is extremely unsatis- 
factory. There are few candidates for 
appointments in the Department, compe 
tition has entirely ceased, the quantity 
is bad and the quality still poorer, and 
in the Army Medical Department we 
have almost reached a crisis. Now I 
think it must be quite evident to anyone 
who considers this question how very 
important it is that the very best 
men should be invited to join the 
Army Medical Department in view 
of the enormous responsibilities placed 
upon them both in time of war and in 
time of peace. The more complicated 
are the operations of war. the more re 
sponsibility is thrown upon those men 
who have to operate, perhaps, under great 
difficulties in the field. When we con- 
sider also under what conditions surgi- 
cal operations have to be carried out, and 
how these men have to fight against fever 
and pestilence, we shall, I think, see that 
very great and unusual demands are 
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made upon their special skill. The Ser- 
vice is almost entirely boycotted, and 
few men are coming in. But I should 
like to explain to my hon. Friend that 
its being boycotted is not the result of 
any action on the part of the teachers 
and professors of the medical schools. 
So far as I can make out, it is a purely 
spontaneous movement on the part of 
the young men. They do not like the 
present conditions of the Army Medical 
Department, and are determined that 
until they get better conditions they will 
stand aloof, and not join the Department. 
Now I am not going to weary the House 
by going into the reasons for this un- 
popularity of the Department. No doubt 
they are numerous, and I often think the 
Army doctor was happier in the old days, 
when he had social advantages. which 
compensated him in some degree for the 
disadvantages of his position. But I 
understand there is no chance of a return 
to the regimental system. I am here to 
state, so far as I can with such little 
medical authority as I may possess, one 
of the conditions which medical students 
demand, and without which I do not 
think they will come forward in the old 
free way. To use a cant phrase, “They 
won't be happy till they get it.” As my 
hon. Friend knows, I had the honour of 
introducing a deputation to Lord Lans- 
downe consisting of the Parliamentary 
Bills Committee of the British Medical 
Association, reinforced by some of the 
most eminent medical professors and 
teachers from Scotch, Irish, and English 


centres of professional learning and 
science. The demand we made, and 


which I am bound to say was most cour- 
teously and sympathetically met by the 
Minister of war, was that we should have 
here, as they have in foreign countries, a 
Royal Corps, within which medical offi- 
cers should have distinctive rank. The 
late Mr. Stanhope, of whose memory I 
wish to speak with the highest respect, 
invented a compound title, and I trust 
that the medical officers will get, by a 
contrary process of evolution, the full 
fruition of their hopes. I hope the hon 
Gentleman will be able to give us an 
assurance that this demand will be met ; 
and if he gives us that assurance, I think 
I can give him, and my hon. Friend whe 
represents the University of Edinburgh, 
and who will probably take part in this 
Dr. Farquharson. 
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Debate, will also give an assurance that, 
if this request is granted, we shall get 
once more a good flow of candidates, and 
prosperity and happiness will be once 
more restored to the Army Medical 
Department. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I have 
received, Mr. Lowther, with the greatest 
possible pleasure the assurance with 
the ‘hon. Gentleman opposite 
closed the observations he has made. 
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Nothing is more desirable, and the 
Secretary of State desires nothing 
more, than that there should be 


a complete understanding between the 
War Office and the medical profession, 
and that the flow of candidates into the 


medical branch of the Service should 
cease to be interrupted as it has 
been. And, Sir, the Secretary of 


State for War, in order to bring that 
happy condition of things to pass, will 
not stint in meeting the demands 
or the request which the medical profes- 
sion has placed before him by means of 
one or two deputations. Sir, the claims 
of medical men connected with the Army 
have extended over a considerable number 
of items, some of lesser importance and 
some of the highest importance; but I 
think I do not misrepresent the profes- 
sion when I say that the two claims upon 
which they lay the greatest stress are 
that the compound title should be ex- 
changed for a simple title, representing 
rank in the Army or in a corps, and that 
the medical branch of the Service should 
be united into one corps. My hon. 
Friend has prefixed to the word “ corps” 
the word “Royal,” but I do not suppose 
he attaches the greatest importance to 
that, and I may inform: him that that 
is a title which can only be given by 
special grant of Her Majesty. There 
fore the Secretary of State can make no 
promise upon that point; but with 
regard to the desire of the medical branch 
of the Service to be united into one corps, 
I am happy to be able to state that the 
Secretary of State is perfectly willing to 
give effect to that request; and here- 
after, as soon as the necessary arrange 
ments can be made, the medical branch 
of the Army will be united into what 


may be called the Army Medical Corps. 
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Of cours2 the present titles were con- 
ferred upon medical men by the late 
Secretary of State, with the hope and 
desire that those titles would meet the 
wishes of the medical profession; but I 
am bound to say that, when you come to 
look at it, that does not appear to have 
been done. The Secretary of State saw 
no more reason why he should call a 
surgeon a surgeon-major than he saw 
reason Why he should call a chaplain a 
chaplain-major, and the consequence is 
that he is perfectly willing to abolish 
the compound titles and to allow the 
medical branch of the Service to call 
themselves by the same tities as are 
applicable to officers and other branches 
of the Service, sothat, in future, accord- 
ing to the rank of the medical officer, he 
may be called colonel, major, captain, 
or lieutenant of the Army Medical 
Corps. Some questions, however, 
present themselves in regard to further 
titles. Hitherto some of the medical 
men have enjoyed the honorary rank of 
major-general, but there is great diffi- 
culty in conferring that rank upon what 
will be the Army Medical Corps, just 
as there is a similar difficulty in relation 
to other corps in the Service. The 
rank of major-general by Army rule 
implies a general command; but Arny 
medical men do not ask for a general 
command, they only ask for command 
within their corps, and if you give 
them the title of major-general it will be 
rather confusing matters. This is a sub- 
ject upon which the Secretary of State has 
not finally given his decision, but I may 
tell the hon. Member that Army medical 
men will be given rank up to the title 
of colonel, and will stand in the Army 
List in accordance with the rank and 
seniority which their titles give. Under 
these circumstances I sincerely trust 
that these concessions will be deemed 
satisfactory. I am very glad to have 
an assurance to that effect from my hpn. 
Friend, and we shall hail with satis- 
faction a return of that cordiality be- 
tween the Army and the medical men 
which formerly existed. 


*Sir W. O. PRIESTLEY (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities): I congratu- 
late my hon. Friend the Financial Secre- 
tary for War on being the means of 
announcing these concessions. There 
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has been very great dissatisfaction in the 
Army Medical Department for many 
years past. I may claim to say a word 
upon this subject because so many of the 
medical officers in the Army are, or 
have been, members of my constituency 
in the two Scottish universities, and I 
have received a great number of letters 
upon this subject. There can be no 
doubt that there exists the most 
profound dissatisfaction throughout the 
whole ranks of the Army Medical De 
partment. In proof of this statement I 
may point out that, although the 
medical profession is overcrowded, there 
have been so few applications for the 
post of assistant surgeon that it may be 
said to be absolutely unsought for. In 
1896 there were 35 vacancies and 
only 28 candidates, and in 1897 there 
were 36 vacancies and only 22 candi- 
dates. It may be taken for granted that 
all these men were not competent to 
pass the examination, and consequently 
there must have been a very small 
number of men to enter the service, 
and the result has been not only great 
detriment to the service and, the Army 
itself, but there has been a great strain 
on the medical officers already in the 
Army. Great difficulty has been 
experienced in getting help. Now I 
believe that this dissatisfaction amongst 
medical officers has been of long stand- 
ing, and various suggestions have been 
made by way of remedy. I feel quite 
certain that, whatever the causes may 
have been, they have been greatly 
accentuated since the medical officers 
were divorced from the regiment. There 
cannot be the least doubt about this. 
I have almost universal authority from 
officers in all parts of the Service for 
saying so. The Duke of Cambridge has 
assured me more than once that this was 
the cause of the dissatisfaction, and if it 
was due to economic reasons—which I 
understand it was—I can only characterise 
it as most unwise economy. I do not 
know whether it will be possible to 
revert to the old system or not. It would 
be very desirable to have one senior 
medical officer attached to a regiment, 
but it is much more important for the 
junior medical officers constantly to 
be associated with the combatant 
officers, and if they are only associated 
in some way, particularly with the 
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regiment, I am quite sure that a great 
deal of dissatisfaction would be done away 
with. In olden times the senior medical 
officer was the friend of all the officers 
of the regiment; he was appealed to 
on all occasions of difficulty and distress, 
and it does seem to me to have been a 
very unwise economy to have effected a 
change in all this. There is no such 
dissatisfaction amongst the medical 
officers in the Navy, because they 
are associated with and constantly meet 
their compeers. I am sure that the 
House will agree with me in the neces- 
sity for maintaining a high standard in 
the ranks of the medical officers of the 
Army. The practice of surgery has 
been revolutionised in our time since the 
introduction of the antiseptic system by 
my noble friend Lord Lister, and with 
reference to sanitary science changes of 
method have been so great that medical 
men consider they have a most impor- 
tant influence on all movements occur- 
ring in the Army. Indeed, the success 
of a campaign may depend on the effi- 
ciency of the medical service. 


On the return of the Cyarrman, after 
the usual interval— 


*Sir W. PRIESTLEY said: I was 
about to remark that the best men 
the medical profession can offer will not 
enter the Army, though in former times 
the very best men did join. Small 
wonder at it, for they are tabooed, as it 
were, by the combatant officers; they 
are not received by them on the same 
social footing, and they are bound to asso- 
ciate with people below them in social 
position. That has been complained of 
in more than one case. What is it that 
they are complaining of? They do not 
complain of their pay, and they are not 
ashamed of their profession. They dis- 
claim all wish to command outside their 
own department. What they have 
been complaining about is their want of 
status in the Army—their want of sub- 
stantive rank. It is difficult for a 
civilian to understand the difference be- 
tween substantive and relative rank. As 
I understand the question, they wish to 
be regarded as an integral part of 
the Army, and not merely as camp 
Sir W. Priestley. 
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followers—as they have been regarded 
by those antagonistic to them. Hitherto 
they have been scarcely fairly treated. 
They have been constantly exposed to 
certain humiliations. Despite their posi- 
tion as medical officers in the Army they 
have to suffer social disadvantages. 
Although they are part of the Army, they 
have been left out of social functions; 
when lists have been asked for of the 
officers of a regiment the medical officers 
have been left out, and the result is 
they have felt themselves excluded from 
that caste which, I believe, is so exclu- 
sive among combatant officers. This ex- 
clusion has not been due to individual 
objection, but because of the difference 
of status—because they were not part of 
the regiment. They have felt them- 
selves no longer brothers-in-arms. They 
claim to be received by gentlemen as 
gentlemen, and not to be treated less 
respectfully than the officers of other 
scientific corps, such as the Engineers 
and the Artillery, and certainly not less 
respectfully than the Commissariat and 
the Army Service Corps. They complain 
of other things besides their social dis- 
advantages. Let me give an illustration, 
to which I will call the attention of my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for War. A surgeon-captain of a few 
months’ standing, being invalided home, 
and having exhausted his resources, 
sought a free passage, but was refused 
as lieutenants only were entitled. Then 
he sought an advance for passage-money, 
to be repaid later on as captains are 
entitled to, on the medical certificate, 
but was refused on the ground that the 
regulation applied to captains and not 
to surgeon-captains. I trust that the 
proposals of to-night will remedy such 
a grievance, which is a substantial one. 
Medical officers have told me again and 
again that they have been treated with 
contumely by the combatant officers. 
I believe that a combatant officer in high 
command once said that a medical officer 
had no more right to be called a captain 
or a colonel, or to be included among 
the officers of the Army, than he had to 
be called the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
All who know the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury know that he has courage for 
any emergency, but we also know that 
medical officers have to dress wounds 
under fire, and to expose themselves to 
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all the dangers of war, while the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s courage is dis 
played in quite another sphere. I know 
that from frequent communications 
to me, that the language used by 
a speaker before Lord Camperdown’s 
Committee rankles in their minds 
—language so strong that I believe 
the Chairman of the Committee 
objected to it—language copiously 
adorned with expletives that might have 
been suitable to the days of “ Peregrine 
Pickle,” but which is scarcely permissible 
in polite society nowadays. I may point 
out that medical officers are quite as 
well educated as combatant officers. 
They have a more extended curriculum of 
study; they have to undergo a more 
stringent examination ; many of the men 
are University graduates; and I have 
known again and again two brothers 
going into the Army, one into the com- 
batant service and the other into the 
medical service, and the latter being 
refused admission to the officers’ club 
and kept outside their social circle. 
This is very much to be regretted. 
The medical officer claims an equality 
with the combatant officer for one 
especial reason—he is equally  ex- 
posed to danger in the field, and the mor- 
tality among medical officers is greater 
in proportion to that among combatant 
officers, and certainly a great deal more 
so than among the Commissariat and the 
Army Service Corps. I have no doubt 
my right hon. Friend knows perfectly 
well that at this moment there are 40 
medical officers, who have won the Vic- 
toria Cross either in service now or 
retired. It is not quite a new grievance 
that there is a disparity of feeling be- 
tween the combatant and the medical 
officers. I will point this out to the 
Committee by reading an extract from 
the statement of the Marquess of Dal- 
housie, before Lord Herbert of Lea’s 
Commission in 1857— 


“T respectfully submit that such inequalities 
are founded on no sound grounds of justice, ex- 
pediency, or policy ; no vaid reason has been, 
or can be, alleged for maintaining them. Their 
effect is to depress the spirit of the medical 
officer, to depreciate a profession and class of 
Service which ought to be held in the utmost 
respect, and supported equally from motives 
of prudence and gratitude. The absurdity of 
regarding a medical officer as a non-combatant 
is, I believe, abandoned. ‘The medical officer 
comes constantly under fire like other men. 
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Every campaign which is fought exhibits the 
names of medical officers in the lists of killed 
and wounded, and the returns invariably show 
that they still more often fall victims to their 
own exertions on behalf of their suffering 
comrades.” 


Then in the body of the Report I find 
this— 


“Our attention has been called to other and 
minor points in which the Army medical offi- 
cers consider themselves aggrieved as regards 
rank and precedence. We are aware that these 
matters may appear trivial to many who con- 
sider that the respect in which the medical 
profession is held places it above the necessity 
of seeking or accepting the adventitious aid 
which mere patents of precedence can afford. 
But in the military service rank is everything ; 
there exists no evthority without it; and a 
Civil Department, which by its connection with 
the Army has acquired a semi-military charac- 
ter, cannot maintain its position while de- 
barred from the rights and privileges apper- 
taining to it. Small, therefore, as these mat- 
ters may appear, still they are taken as indi- 
cations of the degree of respect with which the 
Government regards the Medical Department, 
and of the estimation in which it is intended 
by them that its officers should be regarded by 
others. We recommend that the relative rank 
of the Army medical officers be revised, and 
that such rank carry with it the same advan- 
tages as to quarters, allowances, precedence, 
etc., as substantive rank, and that, except in 
the case of the presidency of a court-martial, 
medical officers shall sit on courts and mixed 
Boards, according to their relative rank and 
the dates of their commissions.” 


Now, Sir, these recommendations have 
never been carried out up till now. It 
has been said again and again that this 
is a sentimental grievance, but in the 
Army sentiment is everything, especially 
when there is danger. I suppose it was 
sentinient that made the gallant Gordon 
Highlanders face that hail of bullets at 
the Pass of Dargai; it was sentiment 
that made Surgeon-Captain Betys carry 
his wounded brother officer in his arms 
on a like occasion. This extract I take 
from the Lancet of 13th November, 
1897— 


“Major-General Yeatman Biggs has brought 
to the notice of the military authorities of 
India the gallantry of several medical officers 
in the action of Uhlan Pass, on August 27 
last. Among them Surgeon-Captain Betys 
was singled out for special mention for his 
heroic conduct. After attending to the wounded 
under a heavy fire, Betys, regardless of con- 
sequences to himself, carried Lieutenant North, 
who had been wounded, down a hill track, too 
steep for a dhoolie, thus saving the life of the 
young officer, who had become faint and power- 
less from loss of blood.” 
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I am told that Surgeon-Captain Betys 
kept his thumb compressing the artery 
of his wounded brother officer, with great 
fatigue to himself, during the whole time 
he carried him down the face of the 
hill. Well, Sir, in conclusion, let me 
hope that the present proposals of the 
Government, made to the House to- 
night, will tend to settle this controversy. 
I trust that they will in a great measure 
smooth the difficulty. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to say that the smooth work- 
ing of this new arrangement must de- 
pend in a large measure on the wisdom 


and tact of the superior officers or 
those in authority. Unless we have this 
tact exercised, the mere concessions 


granted to the medical officers, at their 
own asking, will simply increase the 
friction and make things worse than 


they were before. The whole Medical 
Department is just now smarting 
from a sense of unfair treatment 
in connection with the Ashantee 
War. The officers who returned from 
that expedition were honourably re- 


ceived by the authorities, who turned 
the cold official shoulder upon the medi- 
cal officer. That was really a doctor’s cam- 
paign, in which the danger was not so 
much from the bullets of the enemy as 
from the disease and pestilence of the 
march, for the lives of the soldiers were 
saved by the advice and the skill of the 
medical officer. I feel that the House 
will agree with me when I say that no 
prejudice and no unwise economy should 
prevent the Army being supplied with 
competent medical officers, and the con- 
ditions should be such as to preclude 
discontent. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: I only wish to 


add to what the hon. Member has 
said one cordial word of congratu- 
lation for the clear and_ concilia- 


tory way in which the case has been 
put, and for the very large concessions 
which have been made. I should like, 
through my right hon. Friend, to con- 
gratulate the Minister of War for having 
had the pluck to withstand the obstruc- 
tive tactics of the military advisers of 
the War Office, who have, up to this 
moment, prevented these concessions 
being made. If for nothing else, the 
administration of my noble Friend will be 
Sir W. Priestley. 
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made memorable by the fact that he has 
I hope, succeeded in bringing back peace 
and contentment to the Army Medical De- 
partment. The only feeling of regret 
that I have now is that we, from our side 
of the House, had not the pluck to do 
what he has done, and will get credit 
for. I desire to state that the Army 
medical officers wish for no general com- 
mand ; they only want to have command 
within their own general department. 
It is felt that he wants, and must have, 
his definite rank. That has been con- 
ceded by the wise tactics of the War 
Office, and I look very hopefully to the 
future. 


Caprain NORTON: I am_ glad, 
like my hon. Friend who has sat 
down, to find by the speech of the 


Financial Secretary to the War Office 
that there is an evident desire on the 
part of the War Office to do something 
at last for the Medical Department. The 
discontent which exists in the Medical 
Department has been put before the Com- 
mittee by one well competent to judge 
of it. I think I am justified in saying 
that it is not the only question which 
affects the Army Medical Department. 
The question of leave has already been 
discussed. I brought to the notice of 
the House the case of a medical officer 
who, owing to the dearth of men, was 
constantly moved about from station to 
station, and who was denied the privilege 
of leave to which he was entitled, unless 


he was able to provide a_ substi- 
tute, thereby incurring very heavy 
expense. I am glad the Under Secretary 


of War put that matter right. I under- 
stand there are great complaints in con- 
nection with this question of leave. The 
main point is the tenure of office of the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department. On the 6th June, 1896, I 
asked a question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he stated that the tenure of 
office was seven years, as against five 
years in all other staff appointments, and 
that was because it had been recom- 
mended by Lord Herbert’s Commission, 
and the authorities saw no reason for 
altering it. At the time I confess I was 
altogether ignorant of this Commission, 
but on informing myself I found that this 
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Commission sat in the year 1858—some 
40 years ago—and that almost every 
recommendation of that Commission had 
been set aside by the War Office, with, 
perhaps, this one exception. I maintain 
that if five years is sufficiently long for 
the Commander-in-Chief, for the Adjutant 
General, for the Quartermaster General, 
and for general officers commanding divi- 
sions in districts, it ought to be long 
enough for the chief medical officer. I 
find by Article 69 of the Royal Warrant 
of 1896 that it is distinctly laid down 
that the return of tenure appointments 
shall not exceed five years, unless ex- 
tended under special conditions. The 
Medical Department complain of this, 
because their promotionis slow. There are 
few prizes in the Army Medical Depart- 
ment—perhaps the only valuable one is 
that of the Director General—and a large 
number of the senior officers are shut out 
from obtaining that office. Furthermore, 
why should the head of the Army Medical 
Department be placed on a superior foot- 
ing to all the other staff officers through- 
out the Service? All the Departmental 
officers are in favour of this change, be- 
cause at the present moment few of therm 
hope to arrive at the directorial chair. 
For years past almost every man who 
has arrived at the position of Director 
General has not been in perfect health 
or vigorous both mentally and physi- 
cally. It is well known that the pre 
sent holder of the office was nearly 60 
years of age when he obtained that ap- 
pointment, and that his two predecessors 
were constantly obliged to leave owing 
to ill-health. Consider what has taken 
place in the Veterinary Department. The 
late Colonel Lambert, as chief of the 
Veterinary Department, obtained that 
position when he was in the prime of 
health and mental vigour, and he raised 
his Department to a position it never 
held before. In regard to the question 
of the supply of horses in time of war, we 
have never been in such an excellent 
position as at the present moment. That 
is plainly due to the fact that we had 
a first-rate man in the position of head 
of the Veterinary Medical Department, 
where he was in a position to do justice 
to his office. It would give the greatest 
satisfaction throughout the Army Medi- 
cal Department to reduce the term of 
office from seven to five years, thus 
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giving the senior officers an opportunity 
of rising to the head of their Department. 
I feel the importance of making this 
change, which, after all, is a very small 
one. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
should like to thank the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for War for the con- 
cessions he has made to the Army Medi- 
cal Department. Some time ago I re- 
ceived a deputation of medical men, in 
connection with Queen’s College, Belfast, 
on the grievances that medical men com- 
plained of, and forwarded a memorial to 
the Secretary of State for War. He pro- 
mised to give the matter his best con- 
sideration, as I am sure he will always 
be prepared to do when any complaints 
are made. 

*SerseaNt HEMPHILL (Tyrone, N.): 
I shall not detain the House for more 
than two or three minutes, but, coming 
from Ireland, which has been famous 
for two or three centuries for its 
medical school, I wish to endorse every 
word that has fallen from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh. I cannot speak with the 
same authority as he can, for he is an 
eminent member ‘of this most noble pro- 
fession; but I am aware from mix- 
ing for many years past with the medical 
profession in Dublin, where I reside, 
that there has been the greatest possible 
discontent with the position of medical 
men in the Army under existing regula- 
ticns. I myself had the honour about 
two years ago of introducing a deputa- 
tion, consisting of some of the most emi- 
nent surgeons and medical men in Dublin, 
to the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for the War Department, and on that 
occasion the President of the College of 
Surgeons laid before his Lordship the 
grievances they laboured under, not only 
with regard to the rank and position of 
medical men in the various battalions, 
but also with regard to the constitution 
of the Board of Examiners for the Army, 
so far as related to Ireland. On that 
occasion the noble Lord did not, of course, 
make any definite promise, but I under- 
stood from the position which he took 
that he acknowledged favourably the 
representations of the deputation. Now 
I confess, as far as has come to my know- 
ledge, there has lately been a great reluc- 
tance on the part of that most honourable 
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body of men—the young medical men and 
the young surgeons of Ireland—to enter 
into the military service. I believe there 
is great difficulty in getting competent 
men for the Army Medical Service, and 
I say this on the authority of some of 
the most eminent physicians and sur- 
geons in Dublin. The reason is that the 
medical men feel themselves in an in- 
ferior position to the combatant officers. 
There is no reason why that should be 
so. By birth and position they are their 
equals ; and, as has been clearly pointed 
out by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Edinburgh, they 
are always in the front in time of danger, 
and in every respect they reflect credit 
on any corps to which they are attached. 
I am very glad indeed that the Ministry 
see their way to ameliorate this condi- 
tion of things. Henceforth, I trust 
the difficulty of getting this class of able 
and eminent men to join will be re- 
moved, and that the medical men of Ire- 
land will again, as they have been on 
the many great occasions on which they 
have shed lustre on their country—at 
Waterloo, Sebastopol, and other famous 
battlefields—be in the foremost ranks 
and receive the praises they have always 
done. 


*Cotone, H. B. H. BLUNDELL (Lan- 
cashire, S.W., Ince): I believe that the 
relations between the medical officers and 
the combatant officers will never be satis- 
factory until every medical officer is at- 
tached to a particular regiment for a 
period of time on joining. In Egypt in 
1884-5 I noticed that there was a strong 
prejudice on the part of the medical 
officers in high position, while those in 
immediate contact with the troops got 
on famously. I strongly urge that each 
medical officer should be attached to a 
regiment for a period. 


Captain SINCLAIR : I hope the 
scheme of the War Office will be 
successful, but I do not think it would 
be truthful to say that there are not 
grave misgivings as to whether their 
efforts will really succeed in solving the 
difficulty. There is no doubt whatever 
that we have had bad luck with regard 
to the supply of medical officers for the 
Army. As my hon. and learned Friend 


Serjeant Hemphill. 
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has said, we have now got to amend all 
imperfections in such a way that the 
supply shall not be so restricted in future, 
I am sure the heads of the medical pro- 
fession are animated by the desire to do 
their best, not only for the profession, 
but for the Army, and the suggestions 
put forward on behalf of the military 
profession are entirely guided by such 
sentiments as these. Under these cir- 
cumstances one cannot be at all sur- 
prised that the Secretary of State for 
War has endeavoured to do everything 
. ° . =] 
in his power to take the advice of those 
responsible, and to give expression to 
the wishes and aspirations of those 
authorities; but at the same time one 
must remember that it is the advice of 
the heads of the profession. It is not 
the first time that this advice has been 
followed by suggestions to meet difficul- 
ties which have arisen in late years in 
this respect. I cannot help feeling 
myself that even from this Debate, upon 
the hint which has been dropped by the 
hon. and gallant Member who has just 
sat down, we may come to a different 
conclusion, and we may regard with con- 
siderable doubt whether this plan is 
likely to be successful or not. Reference 
has been made to the old days in which 
medical officers were actually living 
with the regiment, practically as regi- 
mental officers. Reference has also been 
made to medical officers in the Navy, 
and there, I understand, they have no 
real grievance. These considerations 
tend to show, as far as I can see, that 
relief from our present condition is to 
be found, not by expedients to make 
medical officers look more like combatant 
officers, but rather by returning to the 
system of the old days, when a medical 
officer attached to the regiment was 
looked upon, as has been said in the 
Debate, as the friend of the regiment, 
and looked upon par excellence as the 
medical officer. That has been recog- 
nised, and there were no complaints such 
as there are at the present time of medi- 
cal men not being given due considera- 
tion. That is the difficulty we have to 
meet at the present time, and I cannot 
help thinking, after all, that we may 
have to go a step further than that. As 
a matter of fact, the total inducements 
to the medical profession to enter 


the medical Service are in some way 
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jnsuficient. Whether it is these bad 
precedents, whether it is the pay, or 
whatever it may be, the total sum of the 
inducements to enter the Army Medical 
Service at the present time are insuffi- 
cient. I am not sufficiently of an 
expert to be able to lay before 
the House the figures which I have, 
which compare the prospects of a young 
medical officer practising in a provincial 
town to his prospects in the Army, but 
that seems to me the real difficulty we 
have to face. I venture to express this 
opinion to the House because I am sure 
there will be nothing but general con- 
gratulations at the steps which have been 
taken by the Government in this direc- 
tion, and I join most heartily in the 
sincere wish that the steps the Govern- 
ment have now taken may succeed in 
solving the difficulty, although I cannot 
help expressing a certain amount of mis- 
giving on the point as to its ultimate 
success. 


*Mr. BRODRICK : I think the Govern- 
ment have every reason to be gratified at 
the reception which these proposals for 
the improvement of the Army Medical 
Department have met with from both 
sides of the House. It is natural that when 
one concession has been made others 
should be asked for, and consequently 1 
am not in the least surprised to hear my 
hon. and gallant Friend suggest that we 
should follow up these concessions by 
restoring medical officers to the regi- 
ments. There is, however, great objec- 
tion to the adoption of that suggestion, 
on the ground that it is a very expensive 
system, and we cannot adopt it suddenly. 
Now, in order to carry out my hon. and 
gallant Friend’s plan we should have to 
attach at the very least 60 medical 
officers to the Medical Department, and 
I am quite sure that if the War Office 
were to set up such an addition to the 
establishment—which was not absolutely 
needed in order to preserve the health 
of the Army—we should very soon have 
4 Motion made in this House to cut down 
the Estimate. One suggestion was made 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Newington that the term of office of the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department should be reduced from 
seven to five years, which is the period 
for all other Army staff appointments. 
I know of one appointment for five years 
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which was extended by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to seven. At the 
same time, there may be something to 
be said for uniformity in this respect, 
and the suggestion that the Director 
General should no longer be appointed 
for seven years, but for five years, is one 
which I shall be pleased to bring before 
the Secretary of State for War for his 
consideration. 


Question put— 


“That a sum not exceeding £295,800 be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the charge 
for medical establishments and medicines to 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st March, 1899.” 


Vote agreed to without a Division. 


On the Vote of £553,000 for the 
Militia, 

Caprain BETHELL (Yorks, E.R., Hol- 
derness): There is now in the country a 
growing consensus of opinion that the 
Militia is not the efficient force which we 
expect it to be. I also think there is a 
consensus of opinion that there is a vast 
amount of valuable material which might 
be used if the Militia were brought up to 
a higher state of efficiency than it is now. 
in. Especially, I notice that there is a 
feeling that the Militia is not as it ought 
to be. I am very well aware that there 
is a great deal of difficulty about this 
question, and I am certainly not pre- 
pared to solve the problem myself. It is 
not my business to do so, nor my aim, 
but I very much doubt, and I should like 
to ask my right hon. Friend, if the efforts 
of the War Office have really been 
directed to the solving of this question 
of the Militia. Each year we augment 
our military forces, every year almost 
more people declare we ought to look 
towards the Reserve for the ultimate 
defence of the Realm. I must say that 
I think there must be the very strongest 
grounds for the view that has been taken 
by those gentlemen. Now I think it is 
almost certain, from all we can read and 
see ourselves, that the Militia and Reserve 
forces generally are not very favourite 
forces at the War Office. I think. we 
may almost say with certainty that, 
whether in the Army or in the Navy, it is 
perfectly true that in the active service 
the officers upon the active list in the 
Army, or in the Navy, do not, I think, 
view with complete favour the other 
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military forces which form part of the 
defences of the Empire. Well, Sir, there 
is that feeling, and there has been that 
feeling, and the War Office ought to 
make some great effort to overcome it. 
I am sure they do not make the efforts 
they might do to overcome the diffi- 
culties which present themselves in the 
case of finding officers for the Militia. I 
feel quite confident that some solution, 
at any rate, for that difficulty may be 
found, and that the country may be able 
to feel that they do somewhat rely on 
the Militia as a sound and well-equipped 
force, ready at a short notice to take 
the field in the event of the necessity 
arising, or even for the purpose of mak- 
ing up the ranks of the active Army in 
the event of war. Of course, I know 
some steps have been taken in that direc- 
tion. I do not direct my observations to 
any point of detail. I confess myself that 
I hope these proposals will receive the 
assent of the House ; but, talk as you will 
about officials, you will find in a much 
greater degree evidence which seems to 
indicate that there is a keener interest 
taken in Army matters; but, neverthe- 
less, there is considerable opinion that 
the Reserve forces, especially the Militia, 
furnish a vast amount of material for 
the Army, and that it does not receive 
the encouragement and attention, and it 
does not receive the equipments, which 
are desirable in order to place it in the 
highest state of efficiency. Well, Sir, 1 
take this opportunity upon this Vote of 
inviting my right hon. Friend to say 
whether he will express the views of the 
War Office upon this really very great 
question—a question which is great this 
year, which will be greater next year, 
and greater the year after that, because 
everyone feels that that enormous amount 
of strength available for the defences cf 
the country, which is of the greatest 
assistance not only to the Army, but the 
Navy also, should receive every en- 
couragement. We cannot expect much 
larger forces than we have at present, 
and we shall have to rely more and more 
in the future upon the secondary forces 
for the safety of the Realm. I hope, 
therefore, my right hon. Friend will give 
these points his consideration. 

Mr. WARNER: With regard to this 
Vote, the first point I wish to draw 
attenticn to is, how far short the 
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Militia actually falls of the trainings of 
the Militia establishments. On page 42 
you will see that the establishment is 
139,998 ; in the ranks, including those 
collected together in all forms, they only 
number 104,889. That shows a great 
deficiency, and this deficiency is, to a 
great extent, due to the treatment, or 
rather to the neglect. of treatment, that 
the Militia have had to undergo in past 
times. The people who give military 
advice to the War Office are generally 
members of the regular forces, and the 
only force strong enough in the country 
to bring outside pressure to bear on the 
War Office is the Volunteer force. The 
Militia force has no assistance, in point 
of fact, by pressure from the country at 
large. That is, of course, why it has not 
been sufficiently supported, and it must 
be remembered that it is a most im- 
portant force, and that whenever it has 
been tried and required the Militia has 
done great things, much more even than 
is usually expected of it. You can go 
back to Waterloo, and you will find it was 
partly fought by Militiamen in the Militia 
uniform. Take the Crimea; the Militia 
regiments were reduced to mere skeletons 
after the war had been going on because 
the Militia joined the Line very exten- 
sively. The Militia garrisoned Gibraltar, 
Malta, and other places, and when 
they are talked about as being inefficient 
I may say that when taken out in 
manceuvres two years ago it was the 
general opinion of the commanding 
officers that the Militia had done very 
much better than they had been expected 
todo. There are certain things that will 
militate very strongly against keeping 
up the numbers of the Militia in the 
future. In the first place, a large num- 
ber of Militiamen now are recruiting 
because they have not either got chest 
measurement enough, or are not quite the 
age, or not quite tall enough, or some 
slight deficiency which prevents them 
going into the Army direct, and no doubt 
some of them joined the Militia for the 
sake of getting the extra 10s. which 
they secured by joining the Militia first, 
instead of going directly into the Army. 
Now, to a large extent, the Militia is 
being recruited from men who are going 
into the Army, or intend to go into the 
Army. You make the attraction to the 
Army somewhat greater by giving them 
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an extra penny, and also giving them 
deferred pay every day instead of keep- 
ing it to the end of their service, and 
the recruits are naturally more anxious 
to go into the Army at once in order to 
get those benefits if they are the age 
and height required. This will greatly 
militate against men joining the Militia 
merely to try and get the extra 10s., 
because the extra penny or twopence will 
draw them into the Army. There are 
other things that also militate against 
recruiting into the Militia, and I do not 
know why it is, but of late years, within 
the last two or three years, there has 
been much more difficulty in getting 
Militia recruits. Taking the regiment I 
have belonged to for 20 years, we have 
always sent twice as many recruits for 
the past two or three years as we took 
out to the training. It seems a rather 
curious statement to make that such an 
enormous proportion of men should go 
through the Militia to the Army. Another 
regiment has sent 700 men into the 
Army, and it has not got quite 200 
recruits for the Militia. The Militia is 
used as a recruiting ground for the Army, 
and it is quite right that it should be 
so, but there ought to be an allowance 
made for that, and larger numbers ought 
to be put in the battalion, so that the 
numbers may be, as far as possible, kept 
up. I have got several things that 1 
think are very important that ought to 
be done for the Militia. One of the first 
of these is the great want of non-commis- 
sioned officers. There is an enormous 
difficulty in getting these officers, but 
there are several ways in which they 
might be encouraged. I would suggest 
that something should be done towards 
remedying this defect by the appoint- 
ment of an increased number on the 
permanent staf, and that non-commis- 
sioned officers from the Reserve should be 
allowed to go out for Militia training. 
Though a non-commissioned _ officer 
may be put in a superior position 
during training, he is probably work- 
ing under his men as a workman in 
private life. Therefore you have to 
depend on the permanent staff. I would 
suggest, as another source to draw from, 
that non-commissioned officers from the 
Reserve should be allowed to go out for 
Militia training. By that means we 
should get some good non-commissioned 
officers to help in training Militia regi- 
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ments and to fill up vacancies. It has 
been suggested that this would involve 
extra expense, but all improved 
machinery means extra expense. There 
is, however, one piece of machinery which 
is absurd and of no use. I refer to the 
£1 a year which is given to Reserve 
Militiamen, which might be better em- 
ployed if given for reengagements, or 
for the encouragement of non-commis- 
sioned officers, for, indeed, the Militia 
force is a Reserve. Every man in the 
Militia is a Reserve man, and will 
be used in case of war. I think that is 
quite clear from the Bill brought in by 
the right hen. Gentleman. Then 
comes, of course, the very great deficiency 
of officers. I am not able to give any 
advice or recommend any alteration 
with reference to this subject, because I 
do not know any regiment intimately 
where the officers are scarce, and I do not 
know the reasons which prevent regi- 
ments getting a sufficient number of 
officers ; but there is one question—the 
question of uniforms—on which we have 
a right to claim something from the 
Government. It is 15 years ago, I 
think, sinve the Government stated their 
intention of clothing Militiamen in the 
same clothes as Linesmen, the only dis- 
tinction being that Militiamen should 
have the letter “M” on their shoulders. 
We have been waiting 15 years for that 
reform, and the emergency is greater 
now, I think, than it was then. There 
is another thing about the uniform of 
the Militia which is absurd, and that is 
the headdress. Some regiments have 
had no helmets served up to them. Some 
of them, it is true, do not object to this, 
so long as they are not going among 
Regular troops. Some regiments, how- 
ever, have asked for helmets, but have 
been unable to get them. In the case pf 
Rifle regiments, they have a headdress, 
but not the Rifle headdress. There was 
one regiment at the Jubilee Review in 
Rifle uniform with white helmets; that 
is to say, they had dark coats with white 
helmets. I think something might be 
done towards giving them full-dress head- 
dress. ‘The Glengarry cap is obsolete in 
the Army, but these caps are still being 
served out to Militia regiments, and we 
are unable to extract a promise from the 
right hon. Gentleman that they will be 
done away with. I think this matter is 
important. I heard the story that one 
regiment applied to the War Office to 
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have the Glengarry cap done away with 
as it was ‘‘ branding them as Militiamen,” 
and the answer they got from the War 
Office was that they were to withdraw 
the word “branding,” as it was not a 
proper expression to use with regard to 
the Militia. If it is not “branding” 
them, it is, at any rate, marking them 
as Militiamen. There is no doubt that 
working men who join the Militia want 
to look like soldiers, and it is pot good 
to give them a headdress which is 
totally different to that of the ordinary 
Linesmen. It would improve recruiting 
if the Militia were not so readily dis- 
tinguished from Line regiments. I 
hope to get a satisfactory answer from 
the right hon. Gentleman. If I do not 
I shall have to move a reduction in the 
Vote. 

*Mr. A. S. T. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) : I should like to make 
a few remarks on this Vote. Although it is 
true, as several hon. Members have said, 
the War Office have neglected the Militia 
in the past, I do not think that can be 
said of the present year. I think there 
is nothing which has given greater satis- 
faction in the country than the fact that 
this year something is to be done for 
the Militia. I believe the people of this 
country are of opinion that the 
Militia is a most valuable force, upon 
which the country would have to rely 
should the exigencies of war require the 
sending of the Regular Army on foreign 
service. Therefore, I think it is foolish 
policy on the part of the War Office to 
neglect the Militia, and we are very 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman that 
something is at last being done to 
improve the efficiency of that force. 
Well, now, Sir, there are two difficulties 
in the Militia, which, I think, are acknow- 
ledged by all—one is the deficiency in 
men, and the other the deficiency in 
officers. The Government came forward 
this year with proposals to attempt to 
remedy both these defects. So far as 
the deficiency in men is concerned, I 
believe the idea is that by assimilating 
them more to the Line, and by allowing 
them to volunteer for general service 
abroad, they will attract more men into 
the Militia, and probably make up the 
present deficiency in numbers, I venture 
to think that is a good proposal, so far as 
it goes, and that it will tend to encour- 
age recruiting. I would like to make one 
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suggestion. I think the Militia has 
suffered in the past very largely from 
the fact that they have been trained too 
much out of their districts. It is a fact 
that nearly every Militiaman likes to be 
seen in his own district, yet year after 
year they have been trained out of their 
districts. Of course, I know the diffi- 
culties. For example, you must occasion- 
ally send the Militia to take part in ex- 
tensive manceuvres some distance off, and 
take them to places where there are con- 
venient ranges ; but I would suggest that, 
if it could be managed, Militia batta- 
lions should be trained more often in 
their own districts, and if this were done 
you would get more recruits from those 
districts. I would ask the Committee to 
look for one moment at the other diffi- 
culty—the deficiency in the number cf 
officers. Well, now, the deficiency in the 
number of officers takes two forms. 
Firstly, there is the great deficiency in 
the number of subalterns, and, secondly, 
there is the great deficiency in senior 
officers, especially among captains, which 
is due to different causes. The deficiency 
in the case of subalterns is because the 
War Office follows no distinct plan in 
allotting the number of commissions 
which are given each year to the Militia. 
In some years, for example, the Depart- 
ment gives 200 commissions to the 
Militia, in other years 150, and in some 
years not more than 100. The result is 
that now and again more commissions 
are given than the Militia are able to 
supply, which has caused the great extra 
deficiency in subalterns that has been 
mentioned. I would suggest that these 
commissions should be given more on a 
fixed plan, and that due notice should be 
given two or three years beforehand, so 
that more young men might be attracted 
into the Militia. I think that in many 
respects the more serious deficiency in 
the Militia is the deficiency of senior 
officers. [An Hon. Memper: Not senior 
oificers.]| Yes, I say there is a 
ereat deficiency of senior officers, 
and if my hon. Friend will look 
through the list he will find that there 
are a great many battalions under their 
strength in regard to captains. That 
is due iargely to the fact that com- 
missions are given to the Militia, with 
the result that as soon as a subaltern 
has been two or three years in his regi- 
ment, and is fit to be promoted, he 
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leaves the Militia and goes into the 
Army. That certainly has happened in 
the Militia battalion in which I have the 
honour to serve. The Militia is, there 
fore, only left with those subalterns who 
are not fit to pass into the Army. The 
result is you have to bring in captains 
from outside—from Line battalions, or 
from some other force. The right hon. 
Gentleman has announced, in his open- 
ing speech, that the Government has a 
plan, which I think is a good plan, of 
supplying the senior ranks in the Militia 
by making it more or less compulsory 
for men who retire from the Regulars 
with less than 20 years’ service to 
go into the Militia, or lose a_cer- 
tain part of their pension. I only 
wish that plan had been adopted before. 
It has the double result that you not 
only get officers, but you get competent, 
trained officers. But I would venture 
to point out to my right hon. Friend 
one defect in this plan. I am sure he 
will admit, and the Committee will 
admit, that it is most important in the 
Militia that your officers should be as. 
far as possible connected with the 
county to which the regiment belongs. 
Recruiting must depend to some extent 
on the territorial influence of the officers. 
The War Office takes pains with refer- 
ence to the Line battalions to carry out 
the territorial system with regard to 
the men, but it does not do so with 
regard to officers, with the result that 
the great bulk of the officers are not 
county men, and so, if you afterwards 
attract them into the Militia, you 
attract into the Militia men who are 
good officers in the Line, but men 
who are not connected with the county. 
The suggestion I want to make is that 
the War Office, in appointing officers to 
regiments, should pay greater attention 
to appointing to a particular regiment 
men who come from the county to which 
that regiment belongs. That, I believe, 
is not done at the present moment at all. 
The other day a friend of mine, who lives 
in Cheshire, passed through Sandhurst. 
He had no special wish to join any parti- 
cular regiment; but, though he was a 
Cheshire man, the War Office put him 
into a Devonshire regiment ; and, at the 
same time, a Derbyshire man, who made 
no special application, was put into a 
Cheshire regiment. Now, I want to 


know whether the War Office could not 
exercise a little more care and trouble in 
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ascertaining the home from which officers 
come, and put them into their county 
regiments. And this would re-act upon 
the Militia when they came to go back 
into their Militia battalion, for which you 
would have not only good officers, but 
county men. Well, Sir, these are all the 
remarks I wish to make on this subject, 
and I will end as I began, by thanking 
my right hon. Friend and the War Office 
for considering the Militia this year, and 
expressing a hope that they will succeed 
in making the Militia better and stronger 
than it has been in the past. 


*Sir C. DILKE: I should like to ask 
again the question I asked on the night 
when the right hon. Gentleman made his 
statement on the Army Estimates, 
whether the class of officers to whom 
allusion has just been made, officers from 
whom some further services are to be 
expected if attached to Militia regiments, 
will include those officers among the 
class now existing who desire to be so 
attached. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will understand my question. 


*Mr. E. H. LLEWELYN (Somerset, 
N.): I do not intend to say anything 
upon the subject of the scarcity of officers 
for the Militia, but I am satisfied, from 
very long experience, that certain events 
which took place some years ago are, to 
a great extent, answerable for the present 
great dearth, particularly with regard 
to the fault raised by my hon. Friend be- 
low me, who spoke of Militia officers not 
belonging to the counties from which 
the regiments come. It appears to my 
mind that the fault has been, to a great 
extent, with the Lords-Lieutenant of 
the different counties. Some years ago 
there was hardly a case in which an appli- 
cation for the establishment of a new 
corps was not acceded to at once, and 
the result is that there are in some 
counties too many corps of different de- 
scriptions to be officered by men of the 
county. I will take my own county of 
Somerset, by way of illustration. There 
are two Line battalions, two Militia bat- 
talions, two regiments of Yeomanry, three 
battalions of Volunteers, as well as Artil- 
lery Volunteers, Engineer Volunteers, and 
Marine Volunteers, and it is perfectly 
impossible that in that county men can 
be found to officer the whole of, those 
battalions. It is very desirable that 
the officers should be, as far as 
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which the regiments belong; and 
I am glad to think that, to some 
extent, an improvement is being made in 
that direction now. In the Somerset 
regiment, in which I hold a commission, 
we have many officers who have been 
subalterns, and have come back as cap- 
tains to Militia battalions. This is what 
I am sure the House and the country 
would like to see, for it is a most satis- 
factory link between the Line battalions 
and the Militia battalions. But, Sir, 
what I should like to call the attention 
of the Committee to is a matter which 
I venture to think is even of greater im- 
portance than any question of gold lace 
or buttons, and it is the question of mus- 
ketry training. Some years ago I had 
an opportunity of calling the attention 
of the Committee to this difficult 
and somewhat peculiar question, but 
still the years have gone by, and 
nothing has been done. The new rifle 
has been served out, and musketry is a 
greater art than ever it was, and still 
there is absolutely no training for the 
Militia recruit worth calling a training. 
At present the whole training time is 
taken up by a scramble between mus- 
ketry instructor and adjutant, whether 
on parade or at the ranges; and there 
is an additional difficulty with regard to 
the ranges now that men have to be 
taken great distances to them at great 
loss of time, to say nothing of the cost. 
And you must remember that of the 28 
days during which the regiment is up 
something like 11 days have to be taken 
off. For instance, there are three Sun- 
days, the day of assembling and the day 
of leaving, two days for inspection, and 
a day for giving in arms. In addition to 
that, there may possibly be two or three 
wet days, leaving nothing but 17 days 
for the men to do their musketry. Now, 
it is absolutely impossible to get officers 
to take a practical interest in the men 
when they know from experience that it 
is perfectly impossible to work a com- 
pany in shape in that very short time. 
Officers may do their best, as they do, 
and the men do their best too, but it is 
perfectly impossible that anything like 
efficient musketry instruction can be given 
under these circumstances. I will ven- 
ture to make a suggestion, for I still 
conceive that there is a practical way out 
of the difficulty. As soon as the men 
have completed their preliminary course 
of training, they ought to be tested at 
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once as to which men are likely to be 
made into efficient soldiers, so far as 
musketry is concerned. There must be, 
I believe, a considerable number of the 
men who are not, and cannot be, worth 
their keep on account of their being per- 
fectly unfit to go through a course of 
practical musketry. What is the use of 
keeping such men? What is the use of 
shutting your eyes, as the authorities 
must do, to the fact that we are paying, 
clothing, and feeding, year after year, a 
number of men who in the field would 
be practically useless. It may be said 
that you must have a certain number of 
men for other duties, and it does not 
much matter whether they hit the target 
with accuracy at all, but that it is not 
so unless you have plenty of men for all 
those duties, and at the same time men 
who can shoot. Now, Sir, my suggestion 
is, that the recruits, as soon as they have 
passed through their preliminary train- 
ing, should go to some camp of musketry, 
either at Dartmoor or elsewhere in the 
West of England, and there be tested, 
once for all, as to whether they are cap- 
able of being turned into useful soldiers. 
or not. I do not think the country 
understands how many men there are 
who are absolutely useless with the rifle. 
Some of them come up with a little 
knowledge of shooting rabbits and so 
forth, and at the first, being without 
much fear of the rifle, they manage to 
hit the target. That is my experience 
in over 30 years. But as soon as they 
get into the instructor’s hands they lose 
that confidence and lose their heads, so 
that it is perfectly impossible for them 
to be of any use with this beautiful new 
weapon which has now been served out 
to them. These.musketry camps could 
be held on Dartmoor, and in other places, 
and I believe the country would get more 
value for its money. With regard to the 
officers, I do claim for them some con- 
sideration. Year after year they take 
the greatest interest in their men, and, 
if time permitted, would be able to find 
out who would make the best and most 
efficient shots, but after this ridiculously 
short time of mere scramble, the men 
leave without a practical knowledge of 
their work, and the result is loss of time, 
loss of energy, and loss of heart, both 
on the part of the officers and of the men 
themselves. 

*Mr. C. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek) : 
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the Militia for over 30 years, and having 
been, for the last five years, Colonel of 
my regiment, I should like to say a few 
words on this subject, although I came 
down to the House unprepared to deal 
with it. First, I should like to say, with 
regard to what has fallen from the hon. 
Member for Somerset with regard to the 
shooting of the Militia, that in my 
opinion the improvement both in the 
shooting of the recruits and the shooting 
of the Militia battalions generally has 
been most extraordinary in the last few 
years. That is due partly to the in- 
creased interest which has been taken by 
the officers in the shooting of the men of 
their companies, and partly to the pres- 
sure which has been brought to bear on 
Militia Colonels and officers generally for 
an improvement in the shooting. I am 
quite sure that in the last ten years the 
improvement in shooting in the Militia 
has been far in excess of what it has been 
in the Line. And. now T should just 
like to say a word or two with regard 
to the officering of the Militia. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
War, in bringing in the Army Estimates, 
alluded to certain alterations and reforms 
with regard to the Militia. Well, with 
the principle of those reforms I entirely 
agree, and I feel sure that other hon. 
Members who are Militia officers will also 
agree. But it all depends on how the 
details are going to be worked out, and 
I should like to ask what really are the 
intentions of the Government with regard 
to officering the Militia in the future. 
The right hon. Gentleman has told us 
that young officers intending to go into 
the Line were, to a larger extent than in 
the past, to pass through the Militia. 
That is all very well. And he also told 
us that officers in the Line who have not 
served 20 years were to finish their ser- 
vice in the Militia. It all depends on 
how practically that is going to be varried 
out. I cannot conceive anything worse 
for a Militia regiment than for it to have 
a lot of young fellows who are going on 
into the Line, and not taking, of course, 
as they cannot take, very much 
interest in the Militia regiment to which 
they for the moment belong. That, 
certainly, would not tend to _ pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Militia. 
Then if you take the upper ranks, 
you have Line captains coming into 
the Militia, and that, certainly, would 
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altogether in the upper ranks, for what 
is to become of the country gentlemen, 
who, to a considerable extent, I am glad 
to think, still belong to their Militia 
county regiment, and go into it with a 
view of some time reaching their majo- 
rity, and also of commanding the regi- 
ment. If the county men, who join the 
Militia in the hope of succeeding to the 
Colonelcy some time or other, find they 
are to be crowded out by men from 
the Line being put over their heads, 
that will at once stop the county gentle 
men from joining the Militia at all. Yet, 
if it is done with discretion, if the Lines- 
men are put into Militia regiments as 
occasion requires, and after consultation 
with the commanding officers of the regi- 
ments, then I think a great deal of good 
may be done under the new régime which 
is to be inaugurated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. But I do trust that nothing 
will be done to discourage gentle- 
men from entering into the Militia regi- 
ments of their own counties, because no- 
thing worse could be done for the Militia 
than to prevent its being largely re- 
cruited from the ranks of the county 
gentlemen. With regard to the men, the 
hon. Gentleman opposite has alluded to 
the deficiency in their numbers. Well, 
what he suggests may be the case 
in the county to which he belongs, 
but in Staffordshire we have no 
difficulty at all. So far as our Militia 
regiments are concerned, they are, if not 
fully up to the strength, nearly so. We 
send a good many men into the Line, and 
keep up our numbers as fully as can be 
expected. Believing as I do, with most 
of the hon. Members of this House, in 
the great efficiency at which the Militia 
may be able to arrive, I do trust that all 
the Government can do will be done to 
keep up that efficiency. 


*Sir J. FERGUSSON: I should like to 
say a few words upon this subject, be- 
cause I have always taken a great interest 
in the Militia. After I left the Army I 
served 15 years as a commandant of 
Militia, and with all the enthusiasm of 
youth I tried to make my battalion as 
good as I could. In those days there 
were not the advantages that there are 
now in the way of instruction of the 
officers and the training of the men; 
nevertheless, it was much easier to get 
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some cause, not incapable of solution, 
which keeps the Militia so much below its 
proper strength. I had no difficulty in 
keeping up a battalion of over 1,000 men, 
but they have since that time been 
obliged to reduce it by two companies. 
At the same time, the battalion, in regard 
to every soldierly quality, is much better 
than I could get it. The question of the 
efficiency of the Militia seems to me a 
matter of great national importance, and 
I do not think that a Debate upon this 
subject should degenerate into a discus- 
sion of buttons and Glengarry caps. The 
question to be considered is what state 
the country would be in if, unfortunately, 
war broke out with a great Power, and 
how far the people of this country would 
feel that they were in a state of military 
safety, so that any suggestion of success- 
ful invasion would be out of the 
question. With the Army we maintain, it 
must be recognised that a strong force 
must remain at home, so that the coun- 
try might be safe, and that its credit, 
stability, and confidence might be re 
tained. Without a large and reliable 
force that condition cannot be main- 
tained. That is not a thing which can 
be attempted in times of emergency. 
We must have a regular system by which 
the Militia is matured in times of peace, 
so that in times of war it would make 
up what was wanted. Are we in such a 
position now? It is evident that if our 
Army is required, it will be wanted in 
all parts of the world, and with the 
Militia 30,000 below its proper strength, 
is it possible to retain battalions at even 
the small nominal figure set down in the 
Estimates? When we have regard to 
what the country is able to furnish, it is 
a very unfortunate thing that we are not 
able to keep up the Militia to its normal 
* strenecth. The hon. Gentleman who has 
just spoken referred to a county the 
Militia of which has always been famous. 
The 2nd Staffordshire Militia sent 500 
men to one battalion of Guards at 
Waterloo, where some of them fought in 
Militia uniforms, but it seems to 
me that the Militia is being bled at 
both ends. While I think the Militia 
ought to be a feeder to the Line—and at 
the time of the French War my own 
regiment gave three times its full strength 
of volunteers for the Line—still, it is 
hardly fair that Militiamen should be 
pressed to change their enlistment for 
that of the Line. If you want a good 
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Militia you must not deplete one regi- 
ment to make up another. I think 
another cause of the present deficiency 
is the training of the recruits at the 
depots instead of with their regiments. 
They are drilled at the depdts, where 
they have a lot of annoying fatigues, and 
while there they are pressed to join the 
Line, and they are told that by so doing 
they will get rid of those fatigues. [ 
do not think that we ought to complain 
either of a certain proportion of the 
Militia drawing Reserve pay. My 
own impression is that the men who get 
the bounties are the best men in the 
regiments, and are examples to the rest, 
and that they stiffen the ranks; and 
that when the emergency arises, the 
Militia ought to be proud to send these 
men to represent the battalions. I have 
no doubt that in time of war plenty of 
men would be attracted to the ranks, 
No Government at the present time can 
compel the people to fulfil the first duty 
of citizenship, but the time may come 
when the country will very much regret 
that the old law of the land has not been 
put into force. When we think of the 
Swiss Militia, and compare it with our 
own, we may regret we do not stand in 
similar circumstances. In Switzerland, 
every man at the age of 20 years must 
join the Militia, and belong to it for 25 
years, and they attain a state of efficiency 
which makes them capable of being placed 
in the line with any army of Europe. 
But in Switzerland they recognise that 
the whole of the State ought to be used 
for home defence. The school-boys are 


drilled and learn to shoot in the 
tir nationale, so when they join 
the army are already drilled and 


shoot, and, after a service of three or 
four months, are soldiers in every sense 
of the word. Contrast that state of 
things with those of this country, and 
consider how numerous are our interests 
and the immense advantage it would be 
to us to have a fully-drilled Militia. 
Short of obligatory Militia service, I 
think every measure should be taken to 
make the Militia popular and attract 
men to it, and not make it, as it is at 
present, a mere recruiting machine for 
the Line. Something has been done of 
late years to make the men more com- 
fortable. Something was done last year, 
but not very much; but what was done 
has given great satisfaction, and I do 
think by studying the comfort of the 
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officers and men a little more you might 
do a great deal. Everything should be 
done to bring the Militia up to a state 
of efficiency, so as to have behind the 
Line a force to which in time of war you 
may look for the defence of this country. 
*Mr. BRODRICK: My right hon. 
Friend, in the course of this Debate, has 
placed the matter on a very much 
broader platform than those who pre- 
ceded him ; he has approched the subject 
of the Militia forces from a very broad 
standpoint, but, whatever views we hold, 
I hope we shall not enter into or discuss 


the question of compulsory _ service 
tonight. It is a subject of such 
great importance that I think it 


ought to come before the House with full 
notice and a larger attendance in the 
House than we are able to see to-night. 
Many of us who are present to-night on 
this side of the House are military men 
who are willing to indicate the line by 
which the Militia may be strengthened, 
but, in the meantime, looking at the 
number of adults who at the age of 18 
have joined one service or another in 
the force, and the proportion they bear 
to the whale of those who attain the age 
of 18, we have succeeded remarkably 
well under the voluntary system. 
I think the reforms the Government have 
made will have a considerable effect upon 
the enlistments. With regard to officers, 
I fully recognise that although commis- 
sions have been given to a considerable 
extent to young officers who have joined 
the Militia with a view of entering the 
Line, the full advantage has not been 
reaped, because the number of commis- 
sions which have been given is so un- 
certain. It has been impossible for the 
War Office always to foresee what num- 
ber of commissions should be offered. 
The general demand is regulated by 
things over which the War Office has no 
control whatever—voluntary  resigna- 
tions, compulsory retirements, and 
deaths. Hitherto there has been from 
100 to 150 commissions in the Line 
offered to Militia officers, and we now 
propose to offer a minimum of 200 com- 
missions to the Militia per year. I think 
that in itself will have a considerable 
effect in increasing the numbers in the 
lower ranks of the Militia. There will be 
two classes of Militia officers. There will 





be the junior officers passing through the 
Line, and there will be the senior officers 
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who have come back after service in the 
Line. You will also have, in addition, 
the old county element who will probably 
fill some of the intermediate and some of 
the higher ranks, and they will form the 
nucleus of the regiment. So far as it 
was possible, the Department considered 
the territorial question in the appoint- 
ment of officers; but, as a rule, officers 
applied for particular regiments, and, 
naturally, the War Office endeavoured to 
meet their wishes as far as they could. 
Something has been said with regard to 
non-commissioned officers. The hon. 
Gentleman suggested that Reserve non- 
commissioned officers might be encour- 
aged to serve in the Militia. The Militia 
ought not to depend too much upon 
Reserve non-commissioned officers, as, in 
the event of war, a bad effect would be 
produced when they were withdrawn. The 
question of training the Reserve with the 
Militia is under consideration by Lord 
Lansdowne at this moment. With re- 
gard to the assimilation of the uniform 
of the Militia to that of the Line, I know 
there is the greatest possible desire in 
some quarters that the Militia shall 
wear everything worn by the Line. I 
have the strongest respect for regimental 
sentiment, and I have the greatest desire 
to preserve it; but the War Office are 
anxious not to adopt headgear where it 
has not already been worn for two rea- 
sons: first, that these changes cannot be 
made without expense, and secondly, that 
there is no doubt that some headgears, 
however becoming, are not particularly 
adapted for campaigning. The feather 
bonnet is a magnificent article of head- 
gear, but I do not know that anybody 


would adopt it for service if it 
did not exist; and it is a very 
expensive article to give to the 


Militia, which would mean a very con- 
siderable increase in the expenditure. 
Considering the large amount of the 
Estimates the War Office is endeavour- 
ing to save money where they can, and 
we can only give these expensive cos- 
tumes in the face of the advice of every 
soldier who advised Lord Lansdowne. 
With regard to the question of musketry, 
we have carried the principle of taking 
Militia battalions to great centres for 
training, as far as we can, but we are 
not able to press it too far. The truth 
is we must deal very gently with the 
Militia. I am sure that anyone who saw 
the Militia battalions march past at the 
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Jubilee Review will bear me out in say- 
ing that some of them made as good a 
show as any regiment of the Line. That 
reflects the greatest credit on the officers. 
The Department will do their best to 
work the Militia and the Line together, 
for I believe that giving the Militia a 
short term of service with the Line wil! 
be of enormous advantage, and will show 
Militia officers that the country fully 
appreciates the sacrifices they are 
making. I think it is the intention of 
all officers at headquarters that attention 
should be largely directed to the Militia, 
and we hope that by this time next year 
we shall be able to report a considerable 
improvement. 

Mr. A. K. LOYD (Berks, Abingdon) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say what 
the War Office believes to be the cause 
of the falling off in the numbers, and 
also tell us whether that falling off is 
more noticeable in some sorts of counties 
—for example, the agricultural—than in 
others ? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Well, Sir, the fall- 
ing off in numbers is not very serious, 
and it is easy to understand that where 
experiments have been tried, and the 
training conducted at some distance from 
their homes, there might be some slight 
falling off in numbers. 

Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire): I 
wish to make a remark with regard to 
what was said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man about the Militia battalions of some 
of the Highland regiments. I quite agree 
with the remarks as to the necessity of 
maintaining the efficiency of the Militia. 
I think that the uniform of the Militia 
regiments has a great deal to do with 
their efficiency. The neglect those regi- 
ments have received and the parsimony 
with which they have been treated by the 
War Office have had their effect upon the 
Militia forces in the county I have the 
honour to represent. They form a bat- 
talion of the Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that the expense of the feather bonnet is 
so great that he could not think of giving 
it to the Militia regiments. The Militia 
do not want the feather bonnet, but they 
are somewhat impatient to wear the dress 
of their country~they wish to wear the kilt. 
He has pointed out that it would be very 
expensive to put these Militia regiments 
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into the full dress of the Line regiments,. 


but I may remind him that the Militia 
Mr. Brodrick. 
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detachments attached to the Gordon and 
Cameron Highlanders are in the dress uf 
the Line battalions, with the exception of 
the feather bonnet. It is proposed to bri- 
gade some of these Militia regiments 
along with the Line regiments. We can 
imagine with what pride the Militiaman 
will march side by side with his comrades 
of the Line if he wears the same dress, 
and the disgust with which he will do go 
if he is compelled to wear the wretched 
dress now adopted. After all, the right 
hon. Gentleman cannot afford to neglect 
this question of buttons and bonnets. It 
is not, perhaps, a question of the first im- 
portance, but it is still one that is felt 
as a grievance, and as such it demands 
the attention cf the right hon. Gentle 
man. 


*GENERAL RUSSELL: Before this Vote 
is agreed to I should like to ask whether 
the Government intend to take any 
steps with regard to the increasing num- 
ber of Militiamen absent from training?! 
No less than 7,931 men were absent dur- 
ing the last training without leave, while 
the total deficiency is about 35,000 
men. This is a very serious state of 
things; it might easily lead to a serious 
calamity in the event of our being at 
war, and I think it would be well if the 
right hon. Gentleman would inform the 
Committee wnat he proposes to do to 
remedy this condition of things. 


Mr. WARNER: We do not desire 
that the discussion of this important 
Vote should degenerate into a Debate on 
the. question of buttons and caps, as the 
right hon. Member for North East Man- 
chester put it. We know that the War 
Office has many large and _ important 
things to consider, and we do not expect 
the right hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for War to devote his energies 
to small matters of dréss; but this isa 
not unimportant detail, in which it is pos 
sible to remedy what is felt as, at any 
rate, a sentimental grievance, and if only 
from that point of view we are justified 
in pressing it upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I trust we may receive an 
assurance that the Army Service cap will 
be served out to the Militia instead of 
the Glengarry, which has been obsolete 
in the Army for some years. It is a small 
matter, but, in order that we may receive 
the assurance I ask, I shall be prepared 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
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Motion made and Question proposed— 


“That a sum not exceeding £552,900 be 
granted for the said Service.” 

*Mr. BRODRICK: As I said earlier 
in the evening, we are perfectly ready to 
consider the matter to which the hon. 
Gentleman has referred as to the discon- 
tinuance of the Glengarry cap. We are 
not inclined to shut our ears to the de 
mands of any branch of the Service. We 
will look into this matter, and see 
whether we can do anything in the direc- 
tion the hon. Member desires. We are 
anxious not to keep the Militia in Glen- 
garries longer than can be avoided. With 
regard to the question of the number of 
Militiamen absent from training without 
leave, we have had that matter under 
consideration. We propose to endeavour 
to reduce the number of men absent from 
training by requiring the members of 
different battalions to report themselves 
on the same day. I do not know whether 
it will be found convenient to make the 
experiment this year, but if not we hope 
to do it in the coming year. Then the 
hon. Member for Dumbartonshire raised 
the question as to the assimilation of the 
dress of the Militia battalions of the 
Highland regiments to the dress of the 
Line regiments. There are many diffi- 
culties in dealing with that question. In 
the first place, a large number of the 
Militiamen in those battalions are not 
Scotchmen. 


Mr. WYLIE: There are a great many 
Englishmen in the Gordon Highlanders. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I think a great 
many of them prefer the trews. How- 
ever, as I say, there are so many prac- 
tical difficulties that I cannot promise 
that the suggestion of the hon. Member 
will be carried out. 


*Mr. WOODALL: I would suggest 
that my hon. Friend should not move 
the reduction he contemplated. He can 
raise the question in the Clothing Vote. 


Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): I am not 
interested in either the general or the 
technical questions that have been dis- 
cussed by hon. Members on both sides of 
the House; but I look at this from the 
industrial point of view, and I venture to 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for War whether the de- 
crease in the numbers of the Militia 
could not be arrested if the time of train- 
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ing were fixed for the slack period of the 
industrial year. For instance, take the 
trade of brick making. There are a con- 
siderable number of men of very excel- 
lent physique who are engaged alter- 
nately in brickmaking and gas-coking. 
I do not see why, in a district where you 
have a considerable number of men who 
are slack for two or three months out of 
every twelve, the Militia regiment of that 
particular locality should not select the 
slack period of the industrial year for call- 
ing out the men. That would not only 
check the diminution that now goes on ; 
it would give you a number of men of 
extraordinary physique whom you do not 
now get. Then, take the stevedores and 
the dock labourers of London—and, what- 
ever military Members of this House may 
say, recruiting sergeants will tell you that 
some of the best men you can get are to 
be found among our dock labourers. 
Now, the wool season is on in the very 
months when the Autumn Manceuvres are 
fixed. If, instead of calling out the men 
at that time, you chose the period when 
there is a lull in riverside work you would 
get a large number of men whom you now 
fail to get. The same sort of thing 
applies to Liverpool and Glasgow. I sup- 
pose the slackest part of the year, taking 
the country right through, may be said 
to be January, February, and March. I 
admit that for the convenience of officers 
January, February, and March are very 
bad months for the manceuvres ; but the 
personal convenience of officers ought not 
always to be considered in connection 
with a national question like this of the 
Militia. 


CotoneL WELBY: I do not intend to 
delay the Committee many moments, 
and I am _ not going to touch 
upon small questions of detail. I 
think, in the speeches to which I 
have listened this evening, and which 
I have often heard in this House, and in 
the questions which are put in this 
House, too much attention is paid to 
numbers in all our forces rather than to 
their efficiency. That applies not only to 
the Militia, but to the regular forces. 
I think, if we want to have more effi- 
ciency, we must be prepared to see the 
numbers fall far below what they are at 
present. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for War has mentioned 
the way in which the Militia has been 
attempted to be made more efficient by 
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prolonging the period of training. It has 
been shown that the result of that has 
been to diminish the numbers. I think 
it is the duty of the House to support 
in every way the efficiency of the force, 
even at the expense of numbers. I 
believe it would be far better to have half 
the number we have now if they were 
more efficient in training and _ better 
organised. The outcome of all this 
craving after numbers in this House is 
that the War Office reflects the feeling 
of this House, and they care very little 
if only they have sufficient numbers. The 
result is, you have small, immature men, 
utterly unfit in point of physique to be 
soldiers. It would be far better to look 
upon the Militia as a constitutional force, 
and insist that every man who joins 
should have something of a character, 
that he should belong to the district, and 
be a man that could be relied on. I would 
urge on the Committee that, in regard 
to the Regulars, as well as the Militia, we 
should look rather to efficiency than to 
the numbers that are actually returned. 


Mr. WARNER: After the discus- 
sion we have had, I will adopt the 
suggestion of my hon. Friend. I will not 
press the reduction now, but will leave 
the matter to be dealt with on the Cloth- 
ing Vote. But 1 would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that we have been press- 
ing this matter of the dress of the Militia 
for two years; we have always had very 
civil answers from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but we “get no forrader ;” and the 
reason why I urged the matter again to- 
night is that [ think it is about time that 
the right hon. Gentleman did something. 
I hope he will give attention to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Battersea. 
The question of the time of the 
manceuvres is, as a general rule, left to 
the commanding officers, but in certain 
cases, where it is known that a different 
time of the year would be more con- 
venient for the men, and better for re- 
cruiting in a particular district, I think 
the time might be altered, even if that 
involved overruling the views of the com- 
manding officers. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Vote agreed to. 
Colonel Welby. 


{COMMONS } 
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On the Vote of £75,000 for Yeomanry 
Cavalry, pay and allowances, 


Mason RASCH: I do not want 
to delay or irapede this Vote for a 
moment, but I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he can tell us 
what is the use of this force, for which 
the Committee is asked to vote £75,000. 
I myself have never been able to fird 
that out. Of course, I know that there 
are some Yeomanry regiments which are 
effective, such as the Gloucestershire 
Hussars and the Worcestershire Regi- 
ment, and any regiment in which hon. 
and gallant Members of this House have 
commissions would no doubt be made 
effective by them ; but the truth is, that 
a good many of these Yeomanry corps 
are absolutely not worth their salt. Some 
time ago I had something to do with a 
Yeomanry regiment; it was absolutely a 
burlesque, and it was very properly dis- 
banded after a short time. If I had my 
way with reference to the Yeomanry, I 
would lay down a regulation by which no 
regiment should be maintained which 
turned out less than 200 men on parade, 
or in which three out of four men did not 
provide their own horses. If you want 
to make the Yeomanry fairly efficient, you 
must put them in barracks, instead of 
leaving them in pothouses ; you ought to 
brigade them with regular troops, and 
you ought not to allow them to consider 
that the ten deys’ drill they get now in | 
the course of the year is a sort of picnic. 
There are only two courses open to the 
right hon. Gentleman—he must either 
reform the Yeomanry or disband them 
altogether. A great many people think 
the latter is the best alternative. I do 
not go so far as that. I presume the Yeo- 
manry force cannot have been formed and 
maintained for nothing ; they must have 
some use ; and J would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to say to what use he proposes 
to put them. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: The Yeomanry 
are a body of between 8,000 and 9,000 
men, who, at al! events, form the nucleus 
of an auxiliary cavalry. This country, in 
case of invasion, will have a large area 
to defend, and the Yeomanry would 
form a very good screen, and save 
our regular cavalry, and in_ that 
capacity would prove extremely use 
ful. I do not pretend for a moment that 
in a cavalry charge, in the shock of 
battle, you could use them as cavalry 
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against regular cavalry, but undoubtedly 
it is extremely desirable that we should 
have an auxiliary cavalry, so that we 
could keep a large proportion of our 
regular cavalry for service against an 
enemy's regular cavalry, and this Yeo- 
manry force forms an excellent nucleus 
of such an auxiliary cavalry. 


Vote agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £614,200, be 
granted to Her Majesty to defray the charge 
for Capitation Grants and miscellaneous charges 
of Volunteer Corps, including pay, etc., of the 
permanent staff, which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March, 1899.” 

Coroner A. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I do not think that my right hon. 
Friend will complain of our being de- 
sirous of discussing the question of the 
Volunteers and their efficiency when he 
remembers that he omitted in his ori- 
ginal statement of the policy of the 
Government any reference to this force, 
or its capabilities or efficiency. I am 
inclined to agree with him that if the 
Volunteer force is intended to be a use- 
ful force it is desirable to discuss its 
management in time of war, or in time 
of peace either, but I disagree with him 
in thinking that it is right to vote the 
very large sum cf money we do for a force 
which it is never intended to employ in 
any emergency. I must trouble my right 
hon. Friend with another question of a 
still more important nature than that 
which was asked him by the hon. and 
gallant Member for South-East Sussex 
with regard to the Yeomanry. I 
would ask him, not for the 
first time in this House, what the 
Volunteers are fur, because I believe there 
isa very simple answer to the question. 
I believe they are intended to lull the 
public into the belief that some great 
military force exists as a Reserve. Those 
who know the inner life of the Volun- 
teers, and what they are really good for 
—without flattery, on the one hand, or 
undue blame on the other—are aware that 
they do constitute an efficient Reserve for 
certain military purposes; but what I 
complain of is that those purposes are 
not laid down; that no Volunteer really 
knows what use is to be made of him in 
time of war, or whenever the country is 
ping through a critical period. The 

olunteer force is, rather unfairly, in- 
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cluded in the calculations made as to 
our military forces. A short time ago 
my right hon. Friend spoke of “the large 
number of young men who joined one 
branch of the Service or the other,” and 
it is quite conceivable that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief also had in view the 
Volunteers when he spoke of the number 
of Army Corps that were available in 
time of emergency. I agree entirely 
with my hon. and gallant Friend behind 
me, in the principle he laid down, that 
less stress should be laid upon numbers 
and more stress laid upon efficiency. 
That remark applies with even greater 
force to the Volunteers than to any 
other force in the country. The Volun- 
teers have been allowed to grow into their 
present unwieldy size without the faintest 
reference to the uses to which they are 
likely ever to be put. Corps have been 
formed without the faintest reference to 
the physical condition of the country 
from the point of view of defence, or from 
the point of view of the military require- 
ments of the neighbourhood from a stra- 
tegic standpoint. We have here an ex- 
tremely anomalous force. They contain 
the germs of so much good military mate- 
rial that I think it is a thousand pities to 
go on wasting large sums of money with- 
out exacting a great deal more from them 
in return than we at present have. The 
Volunteers have got two sets of enemies, 
and I do not know which does them the 
most harm. There is the old-fashioned 
style of military critic, who thinks them 
entirely beneath contempt, and there is 
the gushing critic, who tells them that 
they are infinitely better than they them- 
selves know they are. Both flattery and 
blame of that kind are very injurious to 
the Volunteers. I should like to see them 
levelled up to the calibre of useful local 
Militia. If, in doing so, the Government 
would at least double the amount of obli- 
gations and discipline required of the 
Volunteers, without spending any more 
upon them, and at the same time letting 
their numbers be very considerably re- 
duced, I believe they would very much 
add to the efficiency of the Force. On 
the subject of discipline of the Volun- 
teers, I had hoped to have found an 
opportunity of interesting the House at 
rather considerable length, but I am 
afraid that some of the older-fashioned 
commanding officers of Volunteers con- 
fuse what I call discipline and what they 
call good conduct, which are not at all 
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the same thing. Most of the Volunteer 
battalions that I have had the pleasure 
of falling in with are very well conducted 
men. That is to say, they behave them- 
selves very well; but that is a very dif- 
ferent thing from being well disciplined— 
that is, possessing that virtue of obe- 
dience under all circumstances which will 
bear the strain and stress of war, or a 
condition of things approaching to war. 
Year after year I cannot fail to recognise 
on the part of the authorities a natural 
desire to stereotype this state of things. 
I never see any sincerity in the assurances 
that we extract from the military 
authorities, or even from the right hon. 
Gentleman, that they intend to amend 
the present state of things. A glance at 
the Volunteer Regulations will convince 
the most impartial person of the hope- 
less status that they at present occupy. 
At the time that force came into exis- 
tence, under a patriotic impulse, it was 
no doubt very undesirable to attempt to 
tighten the reins of discipline too much, 
but the regulations which are still to be 
found in the book are really inapplicable 
at this period. There is one regulation 
which I have pointed out nearly every 
year to the right hon. Gentleman, or to 
his predecessors, which still remains a 
ridiculous blot on the Volunteer Regula- 
lations. I mean the regulation in the 
first place requiring that “corps,” as 
they are called—a meaningless term in 
that relation-—shall be governed by cer- 
tain rules to be approved by Her Ma- 
jesty, and, worse than all, that these 
rules shall be adopted at a meeting of 
the corps—that is, a meeting of all ranks. 
The night hon. Gentleman knows that I 
have some experience in these matters. 
I can assure him upon my honour that, 
as the Commander-in-Chief said the other 
day, this Regulation is fatal to discipline. 
There is no justification whatever for re- 
taining any lorger this ridiculous Regu- 
lation, which requires the commanding 
officer to submit a resolution to a meeting 
of all ranks in his corps, and that it shall 
be passed or rejected by acclamation. 
Can anybody imagine anything more 
foolish than that an officer, having any 
‘elementary notion of discipline should be 
compelled to submit a resolution at a 
general meeting of some 700 or 800 men 
under his command. I really think this 
is a matter which the right hon. Gentle- 
man should at once turn his attention to 
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Supply. 
The Volunteers are now brought, very 
frequently by themselves, under the Army 
Act, but the Regulations by which this 
is brought about are most childish and 
ridiculous. If a large force of Volun- 
teers, say, 20,000, were to meet together 
on Salisbury Plain by themselves, they 
would not be under the Army Act ; if you 
were to add to that force two solitary 
Militiamen, the whole force would come 
under the Army Act. [‘“No.”] The 
words are, “Regular troops or Militia- 
men.” At all events, if anybody under 
the Army Act is with the force, that is 
sufficient to put the whole of the Volun- 
teers also under the Act. Now, can it be 
contended that their status is entirely 
altered simply because half-a-dozen Army 
Service men or Militiamen, or whoever 
they may be, happen to be present in the 
camp? Yet, merely because of that, you 
give the officers power to try these men 
by court martial, and I believe I am 
right in saying that you give the officers 
power to sentence them to long terms 
of imprisonment; not that it is ever 
done, because everybody knows that the 
whole thing is a farce. But if you are 
approaching, as many of us believe you 
are, very troublous times, when the whole 
policy of the country will have to be 
sifted to the bottom, and when you will 
have to utilise every sort of thing that 
you can call a soldier, then you may 
tind—and I hope you will not find it too 
late—that this matter of the military 
status of the Volunteer—what you can 
tell him to do and what you cannot tell 
him to do—will have to be sifted to the 
bottom. We have had this evening 
several propositions for increasing the 
efficiency of the Militia. It is not be- 
cause I once served in the Militia myself 
that I feel a sympathy with those pro- 
posals, but I have long held that, from 
a broad standpoint, the Militia is capable 
of doing military service, and I thoroughly 
sympathise with the suggestions made 
for increasing the efficiency of the 
Militia. But I would also say to my 
right hon. Friend that the difficulty of 
obtaining officers is very serious in the 
Volunteers, and that, whether the 
authorities sympathise with us or not in 
our efforts to make ourselves efficient, 
they ought, as long as we maintain our 
present footing, to do what they can to 
encourage us in obtaining officers, and 
officers of good standing. I heard one 





Another very important point is this: 
Colonel Brookfield. 


hon. Gentleman just now, the hon. Mem- 
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ber for North Somerset, point out the 
number of different military units in his 
county that drain off the supply from 
which officers might be expected to be 
drawn. I really do not believe that that 
can be the case. I think, instead of de- 
vising plans for inducing officers to come 
forward, we should recognise the fact that 
young men in the country at the present 
day are selfish to the very last degree, 
and wanting in public spirit, and that 
that is the real explanation of our ranks 
not being filled. In many counties, where 
there is a smart Yeomanry regiment—or 
what passes in their estimation for the 
same thing, a Yeomanry regiment wear- 
ing a smart dress—there is no difficulty 
in getting idle young men to come in; 
but where the only method of serving that 
is offered to them is the rather prosaic 
one of the Militia, or the still less fashion- 
able one of joining the Volunteers, we 
find this same deplorable class of young 
men not coming forward, and not willing 
to come forward. The young men of the 
present day do not take any part in 
hunting, as they used to do, or in any- 
thing which they consider dangerous ; 
they seem only capable of smoking a 
pipe and sitting staring at a cricket 
match. The most manly sport you can 
ever get them to indulge in _ is, 
perhaps, shooting, on the Continental 
method, where the birds are prac- 
tically tame and at very close quar- 
ters. I should certainly like to 
bundle any man of that class into the 
Militia, and make a man of him when he 
gets there. 1 think it can be done, and 
my right hon. Friend has made a man 
of still less promising materials in his 
day, I am sure. In speaking of the diffi- 
culties of finding officers for the Volun- 
teers, the right hon. Gentleman ill, 
sooner or later, have to face the diffi- 
culty of offering a few commissions in 
the Line to Volunteer officers. I am not 
in the habit of using exaggerated lan- 
guage in regard to matters of this kind, 
but, to adopt the usual penny-a-liner’s 
expression, I think it is a slur on the 
Volunteer Force that commissions in the 
Line are never offered to them. I say, 
without exaggeration, that, although I 
may not have a very high opinion of the 
general body of officers who at present 
serve in the Volunteers, I certainly have 
come across some who, in actual military 
qualities, and in zeal as well as in their 
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credit to any Regular regiment in the 
Service, and when those men are quali- 
fied by age, and able to pass the neces- 
sary examination, I think it is a slur 
that they should not have the opportu- 
nity of entering the Line. I hope my 
hon. Friend will at least consent to con- 
sider the possibilities of revising the Re- 
gulations on that head. There is only 
one other point in connection with the 
Volunteers with which I would venture to 
trouble the Committee. It is in connec- 
tion with the subject of the instructor, or 
rather, the sergeant-major. Of course 
the right hon. Gentleman knows, but I 
doubt if the right hon. Gentleman, or the 
officials at the War Office, always realise 
what is the position of a sergeant-major 
of Volunteers. It is a most unfair posi- 
tion. There is no man in a well-regulated 
Volunteer battalion who works so hard, 
or who has so much real military and 
clerical work to perform, as the Regi- 
mental sergeant-major, and yet he is not 
only not given warrant rank, but he is: 
not even called a sergeant-major except 
by courtesy, and for all purposes, as re- 
gards his pay and pension, he simply 
ranks from his Army engagement as a 
colour-sergeant. I am aware that | 
have been rather indulging on _ the 
patience of the House, and therefore hon. 
Members will, perhaps, not expect me to 
trouble them with questions as to the 
difference of pay, and so forth ; but, with- 
out doing that, I would simply remind 
the Committee that a sergeant-major of 
the Line with the rank of a_ warrant 
officer, which is very much valued and 
esteemed at the present moment—a com- 
paratively new rank—receives as_ his 
daily pay 5s., and a maximum pension of 
5s.a day. A sergeant-major of Militia, who, 
for some reason or other, ranks as quarter- 
master sergeant in the Army, gets 4s. 6d. 
per day while he is serving, and a maxi- 
mum pension of 3s. 6d. per day. A ser- 
geant-major of Volunteers, who only 
ranks as a colour-sergeant, only draws 
3s. 6d. per day, and can only retire on 
that as a maximum pension. It also 
comes rather hard on him if he has any 
chance of obtaining the rather coveted 
position of barrack warden, to which 
many non-commissioned officers look for- 
ward as a legitimate aim and ambition. 
The sergeant-major of the Line is eligible 
as a first-class barrack warden ; the ser- 
geant-major of Militia only as a second- 
class barrack warden; and the colour- 
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sergeant or sergeant-major of Voluntzers 
is only eligible as a third-class barrack 
warden. Everyone knows that these 
three men probably belong to the same 
calibre of efficiency and smartness, and 
it may be only accident that explains 
their different positions. Now, Sir, I 
must not trespass longer on the indul- 
gence of the Committee, but I would 
earnestly ask my right hon. Friend to 
pay attention to some of the points that 
I have raised—to define more accurately 
the status and duties of Volunteers; to 
think more of tightening up the disci- 
pline of the force; to remove the stupid 
blots that remain on the Volunteer Regu- 
lations from the old ideas of 1859; and 
also seriously to consider the desirability 
of attracting more officers to the corps, 
and doing more for the sergeant-majors 
to whom you owe so much. 


Sirk H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) : 
I am not going tc trespass upon the time 
of the Committee at any length, but 
there is one point that I wish to bring 
forward. It is one which for many years 
I have brought forward on this Vote, but 
nothing has been done in connection with 
it. I wish to ask my right hon. Friend 
whether any steps are about to be taken 
with regard to providing transport for 
the Volunteer force? It is a subject that 
has been debated in this House several 
times, and I believe I am right in saying 
that a Committee was appointed by the 
War Office some two years ago. Whether 
that Committee has reported or not I am 
unaware, but it is a most imnortant 
matter, when we consider that, without 
proper transport, the force is unable to be 
mobilised, and I think the Under Secre- 
tary should inform us whether the Com- 
mittee has reported, and whether it is 
in any way favourable, and whether it 
is the intention of the Department to do 
anything to meet the difficulty which 1 
have been urging upon them for so many 
years. 

CoLtoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I must confess that 
I cannot agree with the strictures that 
have been passed on the discipline of the 
Volunteer force. I have been for a long 
time connected with that force, and my 
belief is that the discipline very largely 
depends on the man at the head of the 
regiment. If a regiment is defective in 
discipline, I think the colonel of that 
Colonel Brookfield. 


{COMMONS} 
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regiment ought to be removed as an 
incapable officer. I agree with the hon. 
Member who spoke about the unwieldy 
size of many portions of the force. [| 
heartily recognise that in the last 10 
years an immense deal has been done for 
the improvement of the Volunteer force ; 
a great deal of extra money has been 
voted by this House for the increase of 
their efficiency and equipment; but I do 
hope that the Government are not going 
to stop there. There was very great dis 
appointment felt that the matter received 
no attention at the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman in introducing the Army 
Estimates. I recognise that a great deal 
of progress has been made, but it is abso 
lutely incontestable that a great many 
brigades are of excessive size, absolutely 
unwieldy, and so large that it is impos 
sible for those at the head of them to 
give proper instruction and supervision 
over all the details of their command. 
Again, there is another difficulty arising 
from the enormous size of the brigades— 
namely, the impossibility of finding suit- 
able places for training and manceuvring ; 
this gives rise to an enormous waste of 
time and to _ insufficient instruction. 
Many of the brigades in London are 
12,000 strong. It is quite impossible to 
find any place where any portion of those 
brigades can be manceuvred properly, 
and when they go into camp the bri- 
gadiers are, for months beforehand, going 
to all sorts of places in the locality deter- 
mined upon to endeavour to find accom- 
modation. In the case of some brigades 
going out for the Easter manceuvres, some 
of the regiments are 10 or 12 miles 
apart, and it is quite impossible, of 
course, for the brigadier to make provi- 
sion for adequate instruction when the 
individual members of the brigade have 
toe travel such long distances. Then 
there is another point which has been 
already dwelt upon, and that is the enor- 
mous number of regiments which have 
been allowed to be formed in one locality. 
I think a great deal might be done in the 
way of the amalgamation of weak and 
under-officered regiments. I know of one 
district, covering only five square miles, 
in which there are nine regiments. If 
they were amalgamated, and half that 
number of regiments formed. and pro- 
perly officered, it would be much better. 
I recognise that some improvement has 
been made in the way of giving an equip- 
ment allowance, but I do say that it is 
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most unfair that this clothing allowance 
should not be given to medical officers 
and quartermasters. Quartermasters are 
very often promoted from the ranks ; 
they render very useful and valuable ser- 
vices indeed, and their post is not by 
any means as attractive as some would 
think. I say it is only just that they 
should have the clothing allowance of 
£20. Inthe same way with the medical 
officers; it is by no means easy to get 
medical officers, who are now required to 
do a great deal of work in inspecting the 
troops in some localities, and I do 
earnestly press upon the right hon. 
Gentleman that he should take this 
matter into consideration. I am _ not 
going to detain the Committee at any 
great length, although there are many 
matters that I should have liked to call 
attention to, but I do earnestly press on 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it is quite impossible to in- 
crease the efficiency of the Volunteers as 
regards musketry and shooting, unless 
the Government tackles the question of 
rifle ranges in real earnest. It is no use 
playing with this matter ; it is absolutely 
essential for my right hon. Friend to 
come down here with a properly con- 
sidered scheme, which shall provide for 
the proper training, both in shooting and 
in drill, of the whole of the forces avail- 
able for the defence of the United King- 
dom. I will not further detain the Com- 
mittee, except to mention this one point. 
Here we have an enormous force of In- 
fantry with scarcely any guns, a few 
batieries of position, and scarcely any 
field artillery whatever. We heard the 
other day that. if we had two Army Corps 
abroad there would only be 16 field 
batteries left in the country. It is pre- 
posterous to have this enormous force of 
Infantry in the country without any 
artillery to support them at a_ time 
when, as we know, artillery is playing a 
greater réle than ever in modern warfare. 
I know this is a very difficult subject to 
tackle, but it is one that is vital to the 
defence of the country, and it must be 
considered by my hon. Friend and the 
Government. I regret that I have had 
rather to hurry and condense my remarks 
in order to save the time of the Com- 
mittee, but I earnestly hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman will give serious 
attention to the points that I have raised. 
There was one other matter that was 
mentioned by the hon. Member for the 
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Rye Division of Sussex—namely, the 
unfair treatment of that excellent class 
of officers, the sergeant-majors of Volun- 
teers. It is most unfair that they should 
be put in an inferior position, either as 
to pay or pension, to that of sergeant- 
majors of Militia. I have drawn the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
this before. When he considers how 
much the efficiency of a Volunteer corps 
depends on the principal non-com- 
missioned officer—that is, the sergeant- 
major—I think he ought to recognise, as 
does every officer who has served in the 
force, that it is unfair and improper that 
they should be in an inferior position to 
their comrades in the Militia. 


CotoneL R. WILLIAMS (Dorset, 
W.): I only rise to urge upon 
the right hon. Gentleman the extreme 
importance of providing rifle ranges, es- 
pecially from the point of view of country 
corps. I think it is the fact that in the 
case of the bulk of country corps the men 
are not able to get to the central ranges, 
and it is essential to the shooting of the 
different units that ranges should be pro- 
vided within reach of the men. Unless 
the right hon. Gentleman can see his way 
to assist by aid of a grant in providing 
for proper ranges I am afraid the shoot- 
ing efficiency of the force will continue 
to be seriously hampered. 


*Sir J. COLOMB (Great Yarmouth): I 
trust we shall have some assurance from 
my right hon. Friend that this question 
of the Volunteer force will be looked at 
by the War Office from a broad point 
of view. The origin of the force dates 
back to the time when the country was 
really mystified as to what principles of 
defence were to be adopted, and it has 
been assumed for many years that we 
are liable to a tremendous invasion from 
a great force coming from somewhere. 
My view is this—I have always main- 
tained it, and I shall maintain it to the 
last—that you must look at the position 
of the Volunteers in defence of this 
country from a broader point of view 
than merely considering the particular 
force about which you are entering into 
detail. In my humble opinion. the War 
Office ought to look at this question from 
the broader point of view, of requirements. 
Given the supremacy of the sea, what 





you have to look at is the possibility of 

































































small raids—raids according to parti- 
cular localities where attack can be de- 
livered. In my opinion, and I submit it 
as a reason why the War Office should 
look at this matter from a wider point of 
view, it is a question whether we are right 
in maintaining such a very large Volun- 
teer force. What you ought to do is to 
adapt the Volunteer force to the probable 
necessities of the country, and then to 
make them efficient to meet those neces- 
sities. When we consider that corps have 
been raised in districts where it is very 
difficult to maintain an efficient force, I 
think the question requires more con- 
sideration than it has received as a 
question of policy, and I would ask from 
the Government some assurance that the 
maiter will be looked at from the broader 
point of view of adapting the Volunteers 
to the real necessities of the defence of 
the country, assuming that Naval supre- 
macy is to be maintained. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: We have rather de- 
parted, I think, from the immediate sub- 
ject covered by the Vote, but a number 
of interesting and important questions 
have been raised. Those questions would 
probably be better dealt with on the War 
Office Vote. I do not know whether the 
Committee will not consider whether this 
Vote may now be taken, on the under- 
standing that the various points that 
have been raised will be dealt with on 
the War Office Vote. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): 1 
must protest against unduly cutting short 
the discussion on this very i:aportant 
Vote. We have established a system by 
which Supply is taken every Friday dur- 
ing the Session, and the object of that 
was to give hon. Members on both sides 
of the House the opportunity of discuss- 
ing questions that they consider of im- 
portance without the discussion being 
unduly cut short. 


It being Midnight, the Cuarrman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


Committee also report Progress; to 
sit again upon Monday next. 
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GREEK LOAN [GUARANTEE]. 
Resolution reported— 


“That Her Majesty be authorised to guar- 
antee the payment of an annuity not exceeding 
three pounds twelve shillings per cent. on the 
nominal amount of securities to be issued by 
the Government of Greece for the purpose of 
raising a loan not exceeding £6,800,000, in 
pursuance of a Convention to be signed between 
Her Majesty and the Governments of France, 
Russia, and Greece; and that provision be 
made out of the Consolidated Fund or the 
growing produce thereof for the issue of such 
sums of money as may from time to time 
become payable by Her Majesty under the 
guarantee of the said Convention.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Bill be brought in 
upon the said Resolution, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Balfour do prepare and bring it in; 
Presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
154.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) [EXPENSES]. 


Resolution reported— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all expenses now charged on and 
payable out of the Mercantile Marine Fund, 
except those relating to lighthouses, buoys, and 
beacons, in pursuance of any Act of the pre- 
sent Session to amend the law with regard to 
the provision for the payment of certain 
expenses under the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, and with regard to the levying of light 
dues.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


SHERIFFS DEPUTE TENURE OF 
OFFICE (SCOTLAND) [ANNUITY]. 


Committee to consider of authorising 
the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund, of an annuity to any Sheriff who 
may be removed from office under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Ses 
sion to amend the Law in regard to the 
Tenure of Office of Sheriffs in Scotland 
(Queen’s recommendation signified), upon 
Monday next.—(7he Lord Advocate.) 





House adjourned at 12.5. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 28th March 1898. 


od 


Tap LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


EARL OF RODEN. 


Report made from the Lord Chancellor, 
that the right of William Henry Earl of 
Roden to vote at the elections of Repre- 
sentative Peers for Ireland has been es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the Lord 
Chancellor ; Read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


————— — 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


_ 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the Cer- 
tificate from the Examiners that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bill have not been complied with— 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 


The same was ordered to lie on the 


Table. 


YEOVIL CORPORATION BILL, [H.L.] 


The consent of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales in right of his Duchy 
of Cornwall signified ; Bill reported from 
Select Committee, with Amendments. 


POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Second Reading (which stands ap- 


pointed for this day) put off to Thursday 
next. 
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LEICESTER FREEMEN BILL. [H.L.] 
Second Reading (which stands ap- 


pointed for this day) put off to the second 
sitting day after the Recess at Easter. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Read third time; Passed, and sent to 


the Commons. 


GREAT ORME TRAMWAY AND TRAM- 
ROAD BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
the Commons, 


MIDLAND RAILWAY (WEST RIDING 
“LINES) BILL, [H.L.] 


Standing Order No. XCII. considered 
(according to order), and dispensed with, 
with respect to a Petition of Messrs. 
Read, Holliday, and Sons, Limited ; 
Leave given to present the said Petition. 


STIRLING GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from Select Committee, with 
Amendments. 


REPORTS, ETC. 


COLONIES (ANNUAL)—No. 225, 
JAMAICA: REPORT FOR 1896-97. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


CYPRUS—ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 
1896-97. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


NAVAL MAN(EUVRES, 1897. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 
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FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
Orders of Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, dated 23rd March, 
1898— 


1. Requiring occupiers of certain 
factories, workshops, and other places 
to keep lists of outworkers ; 

2. Extending to certain classes of 
factories and workshops the provisions 
of Section 39 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1878, which prohibit chil- 
dren, young persons, and women from 
taking meals, or remaining during 
meal-times, in certain parts of the fac- 
tories or workshops. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


TRISH LAND ACTS. 

*Tue Eart or ARRAN (Viscount Sup- 
yey): My Lords, with your Lordships’ 
permission, I rise to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they are yet able to 
say when the evidence given before Sir 
Edward Fry’s Commission on the work- 
ing of the Irish Land Acts and Land Pur- 
chase Acts will be laid before Parlia- 
ment; and whether the Report itself is 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government with the view of taking action 
with regard to it?) The Report of Sir 
Edward Fry’s Commission has been now 
for a considerable time before the House, 
and from the various interests that were 
represented on that Commission it seems 
pretty clear that to have arrived at a 
unanimous Report must have involved a 
good deal of compromise, and it there 
fore appears to me to be a matter of 
great importance that the evidence upon 
which that Report was based should, as 
soon as possible, be put before Parlia- 
ment. My Lords, as I said before, the 
Report itself has been a long time before 
Parliament, and as the evidence must have 
accrued de die in diem, and have been 
dealt with as it accrued, it seems a matter 
of surprise that it should be so long 
before being in the hands of Parliament. 


{LORDS} 
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With reference to the second part of my 
Question, I should like to say that it has 
always appeared to me that the incidence 
of taxation, in Ireland at any rate, for a 
time to come, will depend upon the 
action of the Sub-Commissioners, and I 
am strengthened in that view by a rather 
remarkable passage in a speech made by 
the Chief Secretary of Ireland in another 
place, and on another matter, to which 
it would, of course, now be improper to 
refer. The right hon. Gentleman said— 


“When rents came to be re-fixed the tenant 
will be able to throw some portion, perhaps the 
whole portion, of the burden on the landlord.” 


I am quoting from the Zimes report. 
Now, my Lords, this is a very remarkable 
statement, because it amounts to this, 
that whatever safeguards may be in 
another way brought to guarantee the 
interests of the minority, the Sub-Com- 
missioners have now, and _ practically 
always will have, the power of nullifying 
them. Now, it appears that the very 
fairest and the very strongest tribunal 
which the wisdom of Parliament and Her 
Majesty’s Government can devise, ought 
to be established to exercise these enor- 
mous powers. To anyone who has read 
the Report of Sir Edward Fry’s Commis- 
sion, and to those whose knowledge of 
the subject enables them to read between 
the lines, it is clear that the Commission 
is of opinion that the present tribunals 
require a great deal of reform, and it 
would be a matter of. relief to a great 
number of persons if they knew that Her 
Majesty’s Government were considering 
this matter. 


Tug LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross): My Lords, I will answer the 
Question of the noble Earl on behalf of 
the Government. My answer is that the 
evidence given before the Royal Commis- 
sion, of which Sir Edward Fry was the 
president, will, it is expected, be laid 
before Parliament at an early date. It 
is printed, and it is only waiting for the 
revision of the digest. With regard to 
the last part of the Question, the Report 
of the Commission requires careful con- 
sideration by the Government and the 
Irish Land Commission; but no conclu- 
sion can be arrived at until the evidence 
is available for reference. 
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EASTER RECESS. 

Top LORD PRESIDENT or tua 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsuirg) : 
My Lords, in moving the adjournment of 
the House, it may be for the convenience of 
your Lordships that I should state that 
it is hoped that this House may be able 
to adjourn for the Easter Recess on 
Friday next. It is possible, however, 
that, in order to pass the Bill which it is 
expected will come up from the other 
House on Thursday, it may be necessary 
that the House should meet again next 
week ; but it is hoped that we may receive 
the Bill in time for the House to adjourn 
on Friday. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Can the 
noble Duke say for how long the House 
will adjourn? 


Toe LORD PRESIDENT oF Tue 
COUNCIL: Until the 21st. 


House adjourned at 4.36. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, 28th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (NEW 
WORKS) BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time, 


ABERDEEN CORPORATION (TRAM- 
WAYS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 
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ABERYSTWYTH GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


LANARKSHIRE AND DUMBARTON- 
SHIRE RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


NORTON AND HALTON ROADS BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 


second time. 


BELFAST CORPORATION (HOSPITALS) 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 


Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


LONDON UNITED TRAMWAYS. 


Petition for Bill ; referred to the Select 
Committee on Standing Orders. 


WHITWICK AND COALVILLE GAS BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 


As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made; to be read the third time. 


NORHAM URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 


As amended, considered; Amendments 
made; to be read the third time. 
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NORTH WARWICKSHIRE WATER BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


Registration 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


GREAT CENTRAL RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 

As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 

As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 


To confirm a Provisional Order of the 
Local Government Board for Ireland 
relating to the Killiney and Ballybrach 
Township ; Ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland and 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland; Pre- 
sented accordingly, and read the first 
time; Referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, and to be 
printed. [Bill 155.] 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (DUBLIN, 
WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD RAILWAY). 

Order [15th February] that the Great 
Western Railway (Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway) Bill be referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills read, and discharged :—Bill with- 
drawn. 


{COMMONS} 
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WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN, AND 
LISMORE AND FERMOY AND LISMORE 
RAILWAYS (VESTING). 

Order [15th February] that the Water- 
ford, Dungarvan, and Lismore and 
Fermoy and Lismore Railways (Vesting) 
Bill be referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills read, and 
discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 


Ordered, That the Minutes of Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the 
Metropolitan Railway Bill, 1896, be 
referred to the Committee on the Metro- 
politan Railway Bill. 


ANDOVERSFORD AND SITRATFORD- 
UPON-AVON RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported ; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


HARTLEPOOL GAS AND WATER BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 


Message from The Lords, That they 
have agreed to same (with Amendments). 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 1) BILL. 


Message from The Lords, That they 
have agreed to same. 


ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL. 


Message from The Lords, That they 
have agreed to same. 


REGISTRATION (IRELAND) BILL 


Message from The Lords, That they 
have agreed to same without Amend- 
ment, 

















SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS BILL, [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords, That they 
have passed a Bill, intituled 





“An Act to explain the Act as to Suffragan 
Rishops.” 


EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 
Message from the Lords, That they 
have passed a Bill, intituled— 


“An Act to amend and enlarge the powers 
of the Edinburgh Merchant Company ; to pro- 
vide for the better administration of the said 
Company and the Widows’ Fund, and George 
Grindlay’s and William Watherston’s Endow- 
ments; and for other purposes.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


CHIPSTEAD VALLEY RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Message from the Lords, That they 
have passed a Bill, intituled— 


“An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Chipstead Valley Railway Company; and 
for other purposes.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords, That they 
have passed a Bill, intituled— 


“An Act for conferring further powers on 
the President and Governors of Guy’s 


Hospital.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (STEAM VESSELS) BILL. [H.L.] 
Message from the Lords, That they 

have passed a Bill, intituled— 


“An Act for empowering the London and 
North Western Railway Company to provide 
and use steam vessels; and for other purposes.” 
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Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF 
MAURITIUS BILL. [H.L.] 
Message from the Lords, That they 
have passed a Bill, intituled— 


“An Act for amending the powers of the 
Agricultural Company of Mauritius, Limited ; 
to subdivide their capital into preference and 
ordinary capital; and for other purposes.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


PETITIONS. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 
For weekly payment: From Col- 
chester, Hastings, Exeter, and Oldham ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 

Against State Regulation: From 
Glasgow, Birmingham (2), Westbourne 
Park, and Holbeck; to lie upon the 
Table. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 
For Alteration of Law: From Cam- 
brideeshire, Warwickshire, and Mar- 
cham ; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES OFFICERS’ 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 
In favour: From Croydon (2), and 
Mile End Old Town; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 39 of The Factory and Workshop Act, 

In favour: From Sandycroft, St.| 1878, which prohibits children, young 
Helens, Buckhill, Clifton, Broughton | Persons and women from taking meals, 
Moor, Bullgill, Gillhead, Dearham, and| °F remaining during meal-times, in cer- 
Watergate ; to lie upon the Table. tain parts of the Factories or Workshops 
" [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 













PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 


LAND) BILI.. FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS (LIST 
Of the Faculty of Advocates, in OF OUTWORKERS). 
favour ; to lie upon the Table. Copy presented, of Order of the Secre- 
tary of State, dated 23rd March, 1898, 
requiring occupiers of certain Factories, 
Workshops, and other places to keep lists 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS of outworkers [by Act]; to lie upon the 
(IRELAND) BILL AND Table. 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour: From Bilston, Ryde, CYPRUS. 
Preston, Haworth end Oakworth, Wat- 
ford, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nantwich, and Copy presented, of Annual Reports for 


Aberystwyth ; to lie upon the Table. the years 1896-97 [by Command] ; to lie 
oe upon the Table. 
































SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. ee 7 : = 

In favour: From Leamington Spa,| SANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, ETC. 
Barnsley, Warwick, Whitby, South Mar-| Ordered, That the Standing Com- 
ston, and Salford ; to lie upon the Table. | mittee on Law, etc., have power to sit 
during the sitting of the House, To 
morrow, and on every day until the con- 
a clusion of the consideration of the Bene- 


fices (No. 2) Bill. 
RETURNS AND REPORTS 


EDUCATION (SCIENCE AND ART 
SCHOOLS). 

Copy presented, of Directory for the rhe ra 
year 1898, with Regulations for estab- QUESTIONS. 
lishing and conducting Science and Art 
Schools and Classes [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. NEWFOUNDLAND RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


Sirk CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS tary of State for the Colonies whether 
(PLACES PROHIBITED FOR MEALS). the Newfoundland Legislature has passed 
Copy presented, of Order of the Secre- | * Bill selling the railway system of the 
tary of State, dated 23rd March, 1898,| Colony to a contractor, handing over to 
extending to certain classes of Factories| him important coal areas and valuable 
and Workshops the provisions of Section | lands, and committing the Colony for 20 
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years to come as regards its coastal mail 
service; whether the Bill contains in 
its Schedule, in paragraph 45, a provi- 
sion binding the Government of New- 
foundland to agree to procure the imposi- 
tion of a duty upon coal imported into 
the Colony; whether, by paragraph 
82, it is agreed that the contractor 
shall take over the telegraph lines be- 
longing to the Government, and receive 
in future the earnings and profits of the 
lines, receiving in addition an annual 
subsidy up to 1904, and, after that, re- 
ceiving the earnings and profits of the 
telegraphs until the expiration of a term 
of 50 years; whether, by several 
paragraphs of the Schedule, the Govern- 
ment undertake to enact legislation to 
give effect to the spirit of the contract, 
as for example in paragraph 102; and 
whether by such a paragraph the free 
dom of the Legislature of the Colony 
to accept or reject such legislation is 
compromised ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamperzarn, Bir- 
mingham, W.): The Legislature of New- 
foundland has passed a Bill confirming 
a contract made by the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and set out in a schedule to the 
Bill, which is to the effect stated in the 
four paragraphs of the hon. Member’s 
Question. I have not yet received a copy 
of the contract, but a copy of the draft 
of it which has been furnished to me 
by the Governor contains paragraphs 
differently numbered, but substantially 
agreeing with the description in the 
Question. The Legislature having rati- 
fied the contract will, no doubt, be pre- 
pared to give effect to any promise of 
legislation which it contains. 


BRITISH GOODS IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

CotoneL Str HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
if he is in negotiation with the 
Governments of Canada, of Austra- 
lasia, and of South Africa for the 
better treatment of British goods in those 
Colonies of the Empire from the Ist of 
August next, when the hands of Colonial 
Ministers will be free from the prohibi- 
tory clauses of the denounced treaties of 
1862 and 1865 with Belgium and Ger- 
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many ; and, in such case, if he has good 
hopes of the successful issue of such 
negotiations ! 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: The hon. Member will see, 
on reference to the second Resolution 
passed by the Conference of Premiers in 
July last, that they undertook to confer 
with their colleagues on their return, with 
a view to seeing whether the trade rela- 
tions between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies can be properly secured by a 
preference given by the Colonies to the 
products of the United Kingdom. I have 
not yet been informed of the result of 
the action therein promised. 


IMPRISONMENT OF A BRITISH 
OFFICER IN MALTA. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (1) if his attention has 
been called to the action taken by the 
Maltese local authorities in respect to 
Colonel J. L. Hewson, of the Army Pay 
Department, stationed at Malta; (2) is 
he aware that Colonel Hewson was in- 
structed to attend as a witness at the 
Magistrate’s Court at Valetta; that he 
was requested to sign a declaration of his 
evidence written in Italian; that he ob- 
jected, on principle, to sign a document 
the purport of which he did not under- 
stand, but said he did not wish to show 
any disrespect to the Law; and that, 
in consequence, this British officer 
was awarded three days’ detention 
and taken in charge by the superin- 
tendent of police; and, (3) as 
Italian is not the native language 
of the Maltese, but is as foreign a lan- 
guage as English is in Malta, whether he 
will take any steps to secure to English- 
speaking subjects in Malta the right, 
when called on to sign declarations of 
their evidence or other legal documents 
in Maltese Courts, to ask for true trans- 
lations in English prior to being called 
on to sign them? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Tre 
COLONIES: My attention has been 
called to the case of Colonel Hewson, who 
was committed by a Malta magistrate 
for three days’ imprisonment for declin- 
ing to sign a statement in Italian, which 
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he did not understand, of his deposition 
given in English as a witness in the 
magistrate’s court. The account of the 
case given in the second paragraph of 
the hon. Member's Question appears to 
be substantially correct, except that it 
should be added that the Italian version 
of the deposition was really translated 
into English to Colonel Hewson, and 
that it contained in a parenthesis, dic- 
tated by the magistrate, the name of a 
person which Colonel Hewson had not 
mentioned in giving his evidence, and 
that Colonel Hewson offered to sign the 
deposition under a protest to be written 
on the document. It appears from this 
case that in a British Colony a British 
officer may be imprisoned for declining 
respectfully to sign a document which he 
does not understand, and which is in a 
language which is neither his own nor 
that of the majority of the inhabitants 
, of the Colony. I propose to communi- 
cate with the Governor with a view to the 
amendment of the law. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet): Will any steps be taken to 
secure redress for this officer? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror tHE 
COLONIES: No, Sir. I do not think 
it is a question of redress. There is no 
doubt that the law justified the action, 
and, in fact, almost compelled the deten- 
tion. I should add that Colonel Hewson, 
though condemned to three days’ impri- 
sonment, was released by the Governor 
on learning the circumstances. 


WADY HALFA LETTER CHARGES. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(York): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, (1) why letters posted 
at Wady Halfa, fully prepaid in Egyptian 
stamps, have been charged doubl:> 
postage on delivery in London ; (2) is he 
aware that the reason officially given in 
one case was that the Egyptian officials 
had not done their duty in defacing the 
stamps; and (3) whether he will endea- 
vour to protect British recipients of 
letters from being punished for the delin- 
quencies of foreign officials? 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
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Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 7 
tHE TREASURY (Mr. x. W. Hanpury, 
Preston): It is not the practice of the 
British Post Office to charge letters from 
Wady Halfa fully prepaid in Egyptian 
stamps. The Postmaster General cannot 
learn that any such reason for a charge 
has been given as that named in the 
second paragraph. Inthe case which is be 
lieved to be referred to, the reply given 
was that the letter had been charged 
because tho Egyptian Post Office had 
treated the stamps upon it as not avail- 
able for the prepayment of the postage. 
The post-mark of the despatching oftice 
was illegible, and it was surmised that 
the letter came from the Soudan, where 
ordinary Egyptian stamps are not avail- 
able for paying postage; but, on the 
applicant stating that the letter was 
from Wady Halfa, the cover was at once 
sent to the Egyptian Post Office for the 
purpose of obtaining an explanation. 
No answer has yet been received. An 
explanation shall be sent to the noble 
Lord so soon as the reply of the Exyptian 
ost Office is received. 


BENIN MEDAL. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD: Ibeg 
to ask the Under Secretary of S-ate for 
War if he will explain the cause of the 
delay in distributing the Benin medal 
to those cfticers and men who are en- 
titled to it; and if he can inform the 
House when the distribution is lik:ly to 
take place! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscuen, St. George's, 
Hanover Square): A certain delay in 
the distribution of war medals is 
usually inevitable, owing to the cisper- 
sion of ships’ companies and other causes 
In the case of the Benin Expedition, all 
the lists were not received from the 
ships until October, when they had to 
be carefully examined. The orders to 
the Mint were given in December, but 
owing to difficulties in carrying out pre- 
vious large demands, the Mint have been 
unable to supply any Benin medals until 
this month. It is now hoped that the 
distribution of these medals may be 
commenced about the middle of next 
month, 
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CALLIOPE DOCK, AUCKLAND. 


Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
when he will be able to state the con- 
clusions he has arrived at respecting 
the Calliope Dock at Auckland, New 
Zealand; and whether he is awere that 
the Colony has for some years contri- 
buted, and is still contributing, nearly 
£21,000 a year towards it? 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: I am not yet able to do so. 
The Question is being very carefully 
examined. 


ARMY CONTRACTS FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. C. J. ENGLEDEW (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office whether he will devise some 
scheme by which preference will be given 
tc contractors tendering for Army con- 
tracts who undertake to provide home- 
grown supplies for the use of the Army 
in Ircland, both line and cavalry; and 
whether he will have special steps taken 
te encourage local contractors who 
undertake to supply home-grown beef, 
mutton, hay, oats, straw, etc., and give 
them special privileges, in order to en- 
courage as far as possible the use of 
home-grown and home-made articles in 
his Department ? 


lux FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powe.t- 
Witrtims, Birmingham, S.): Preference 
is already given, at equal quality and 
price to home-produced meat and forage 
in Ireland; and at the Curragh only 
home-fed meat is supplied. Everything 
that is possible is done to encourage 
local purchases of meat and forage. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Have 
not many complaints been made by sol- 
diers with regard to the innutritious 
quality of the foreign meat? Is it not of 
very inferior quality! 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: No com- 
plaints whatever have been received ; 
indeed, I believe that the rations served 
out to the soldiers are pretty well 
approved of. 


Mr. FLYNN: It is not so. 
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TRAINED NURSING FOR THE IRISH. 
SICK POOR. 

Mr. ENGLEDEW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether he is aware of the 
want felt among the poorer classes in 
Ireland fcr a trained nurse in each dis- 
pensary district to supervise the nursing 
of the sick in their own homes; (2) 
whether this want has been recognised 
and pointed out by the medical faculty and’ 
by numerous boards of guardians; and 
(3) whether he can see his way to having: 
such officers appointed and to paying 
their salaries out of the large saving that 
bas been effected on the Judicial and 
Royal Irish Constabulary Votes, Ire 
land? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRF- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central): The answer to the first and 
second paragraphs is in the affirmative. 
A clause was introduced into the Poor 
Relief Bill of last year enabling boards 
of guardians to assist to subscribe to 
nursing institutions for the benefit of 
the sick poor in their districts. I hope 
some time to be able to introduce a 
Measure containing many of the pro- 
visions of the Bill of last year. The 
reply to the second part of the third 
paragraph is in the negative. 


IMPORTS OF FRENCH MILK. 
Mr. A. F. JEFFREYS (Hants, North) - 
I bee to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he is aware 
that large quantities of French milk are 
imported into this country from Cher- 
bourg, and that 36,000 gallons were so 
imported in the month of December last ; 
whether any sanitary supervision or in- 
spection is exercised over the dairies 
from which this milk comes; whether 
the milk is inspected in any way on 
arrival in this country; and whether 
any outbreak of disease has been traced 

to the consumption of this milk? 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, 
Liverpool, West Derby): According to 
our own Customs returns we imported 
3,348 cwts. of fresh milk and cream from 
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France in December last, of the aggre- 
gate value of £1,179. In January the 
quantity fell to 1,267 ewts., of the value 
of £469, and last month it was 2,608 
ewts., and the value £650. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that at present these 
imports have attained any serious 
dimensions. Any question as to their 
sanitary supervision or inspection, and 
as to their effect upon human health, 
falls within the province of the Local 
Government Board rather than my own, 
but I may say that I have communicated 
to my right hon. Friend the results of 
an examination of certain samples of 
the milk, which I arranged should be 
taken by the Customs officers, and I 
have been informed that he is in com- 
munication with the Foreign Office on 
the subject generally. 


CASE OF WIDOW M‘COLE. 


Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
West Donegal I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) is he aware that on the 7th Feb- 
ruary the house of Widow Anne M‘Cole, 
Keadue, Burtonport, county Donegal, was 
burned, by order of the Board of Guar- 
dians, while Mrs. M‘Cole and her seven 
children were inmates of the Glenties 
workhouse hospital; that on the 9th 
February the whole family were dis- 
charged, although it was known to the 
Board that they had no house to go to; 
and that they had since been obliged 
to live in an outhouse which a charit- 
able person permitted them to occupy ; 
(2) is he also aware that the Guardians 
allege they cannot rebuild the premises 
unless compelled by an action at law, a 
proceeding which the poor family in 
question are utterly unable to have re- 
course to; and (3) whether, under these 
circumstances, he will direct that steps 
shall be taken by the Local Government 
Board to provide another dwelling for 
Mrs. M‘Cole and her children, or other- 
wise compensate them for the destruc- 
tion of their home by order of the locai 
authorities? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T under- 
stand the facts are as stated with sub- 
stantial accuracy in the first and second 
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paragraphs. It would not, in my opinion, 
be proper to require this poor woman 
to embark in costly litigation, which the 
course suggested by the Guardians would 
involve, and an intimation has been con- 
veyed to the Guardians that the Local 
Government Board are unable to concur 
in the views expressed by them. The 
Board consider that it is competent to 
the Guardians to take action in this case 
under the Labourers Acts, and have re 
commended them to adopt this course, 
The matter will again be considered by 
the Guardians at their next Meeting. 


SKELLIG MICHAEL ORATORY 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Donegal I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
the repairs promised to be effected on 
the Oratory on Skellig Michael, off the 
coast of Kerry, have been successfully 
carried out ; whether the superintendent 
of ancient monuments, Ireland, has in- 
spected these ruins lately; and, if not, 
whether, in the cause of antiquarian 
knowledge, he will shortly do so; and 
when, if the repairs have been effected, 
a report thereon from the Superintendent 
of Ancient Monuments will be laid before 
Parliament ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The repairs referred 
to have been successfully carried out, 
except that the resetting of the steps on 
the approach to the summit has not been 
completed, and a portion of the protect- 
ing wall on the south side of the church 
has not yet been raised to its proper 
level. These portions of the work have 
been delayed, owing to the difficulty of 
approaching the rock by boat in winter, 
but they will be resumed and completed 
at the earliest opportunity. The super- 
intendent of national and ancient monu- 
ments has not inspected the ruins re 
cently; but they were inspected last 
summer by one of the Board’s surveyors, 
who is secretary to the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, Ireland. In accordance with 
the usual practice, the substance of the 
superintendent’s report upon this and 
other monuments will be given in an 
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Appendix to the annual report of the 
Commissioners of Public Works, and it 
will deal with the work done, and the 
condition of the ruin. 


JRISH COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL AND 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Mr. DILLON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Donegal I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland: whether the Com- 
mittee of National and Ancient Monu- 
ments in connection with the Office of 
Public Works, Ireland, is still in exist- 
ence; and, if so, whether the will give 
the names of those serving on the Com- 
mittee and by whom they have been 
appointed, also the date of the last 
monthly meeting of the Committee and 
when it is proposed that the Committee 
shall meet again? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Committee is 
still in existence. Its members are: The 
Chairman of the Board of Works, or in 
his absence a Commissioner ; the Inspec- 
tor of National and Ancient Monuments, 
Lord Walter Fitzgerald, and Mr. J. R. 
Garstin, who are appointed by the Royal 
Trish Academy; Dr. P. Wright, who is 
appointed by the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, Ireland. The last-mentioned 
Society had a second representative on 
the Committee until the end of last year, 
when he resigned, and his place has not 
yet been filled. The last meeting of the 
Committee took place on the 6th Decem- 
ber last, and the next will be held on 
the 4th of next month. 


DISTRESS IN PETIGO, COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. DILLON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Donegal I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to the letters 
of the Bishop of Clogher and Canon 
MKenna, describing the great distress 
existing in the parish of Petigo, county 
Donegal ; whether the distress has been 
aggravated by the issue of ejectment 
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processes ; and whether he will direct an 


inquiry into the state of things existing 
there? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has been directed to the letter in 
question. As regards the alleged dis- 
tress, it appears from the latest official 
returns that there are only 36 persons 
in receipt of outdoor relief in the entire 
Donegal Union, in which Petigo is 
situated, the population of the Union, ac- 
cording to the last Census, being 22,891. 
The average rate on the Union is less 
than lld. in the £, and it seems to me, 
under the circumstances, that any iso 
lated cases of distress can easily be pro- 
vided for by the Guardians out of the 
resources of the rates. I have no infor- 
mation as to the number of ejectment 
notices issued in the district, but I have 
called for a Report on the subject as well 
as on the statements in the letter of 
Canon M‘Kenna. 


NEW ARMOURED CRUISERS. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, N.E., Clitheroe) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he can now 
make a statement as to the placing 
of the orders for the four armoured 
cruisers of the Cressy class, which 
he described to the House in July last 
in proposing the Additional Estimate 
of £500,000; and, in particular, can he 
give the names of the contractors and the 
contract date for the delivery of each 
ship at one of Her Majesty’s dockyards? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tus ADMI- 
RALTY: Tenders from the following 
firms for the four armoured cruisers of 
the Cressy class were accepted, subject 
to certain conditions, on the 23rd inst.— 
namely, Fairfield Company, two, one to 
be delivered in 30 months, the other in 
33 months; Vickers, Sons, and Maxim, 
one, in 33 months; Clydebank and Com- 
pany, one, in 30 months. 


SUMMONING JURORS FOR CORK 
ASSIZES. 
Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for Cork City (Mr. 
Maurice Hear), I beg to ask the Chief 
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Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether his attention has been 
called to the complaint of the Lord Chief 
Baron at the Cork Assizes on the 21st 
instant, that he had desired an advertise- 
ment to be inserted in the newspapers 
that jurors would be called on juries that 
morning, but was told that there was no 
fund out of which the cost of the 
advertisement could be paid ; (2) whether 
advertisements similar to that suggested 
had been habitually inserted at previous 
assizes ; and(3) by whose instructions and 
‘for what reason, funds for the publica- 
tion of such advertisements are now 
refused ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The state 
ments in the first paragraph are sub- 
stantially correct. Such notices have 
always been inserted by the sheriff, and 
the expenses thereof presented for by the 
grand jury in respect of county jurors, 
and [ am not aware why the City Grand 
Jury have not similarly presented for 
such expenses. In the absence of a 
presentment the sheriff would apparently 
be required to defray the expenses out of 
his own pocket. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN MILITARY 
PRISONS. 

Mr. JOSEPH A. PEASE (Northumber- 
land, Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether it is 
proposed to amend the rules reldfing to 
the efiences for which corporal punish- 
ment can be administered in Military 
prisons at Home, Abroad, and in India, 
with a view to bring such rules into 
uniformity with those proposed to be put 
into force in the prisons and convict 
establishments of the United Kingdom? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Jonn Bropricr, 
Surrey, Guildford): The offences for 
which corporal punishment can be in- 
flicted are identical in civil and military 
prisons, but in the latter it must be on 
the order of three visitors and with the 
consent of the general officer command- 
ing the district. In the civil prisons the 
order of two visitors is sufficient. It is 
not proposed to change the military rule. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: Seeing that the 
rules are about to be changed in regard 
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to the civil prisons, will the Under Secre- 
tary for War propose a similar alteration 
in relation to the military prisons! 


Mr. BRODRICK: If the civil prison 
rules are changed the military prison 
rules will also be reconsidered. 


1798 CENTENARY. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
8.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if his 
attention has been called to the action of 
the Cork Corporation, who, in anticipa- 
tion of the visit of Americans to celebrate 
the centenary of the Rebellion of 1798. 
changed the name of Nelson Place to 
that of Emmet Place; and (2) whether 
there will be any power under the Local 
Government Bill to revise such a decision 
and restore the name of a street given 
to perpetuate the memory of England’s 
great naval hero? 


Mr. FLYNN: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question, may I 
inquire if it is not the fact that the Cor- 
poration have full power to alter the 
name of any locality in Cork if they so 
choose ¢ 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am aware 
that the Cork Corporation have acted 
as stated in the first paragraph. Any 
power to alter the names of the streets 
at present possessed by the local autho- 
rity is continued under the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): May 
I ask if the right hon. Gentleman 1s 
aware that the “’98 Movement” origi- 
nated in Belfast? 

Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Is 
there any objection to calling the street 
Ballykilbeg Place? 

[No reply. ] 


FAIR RENT APPLICATIONS AT 
KILRUSH. 

Masor J. E. JAMESON (Clare, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the 
judgments in the fair rent applications 
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held by a Sub-Commissioner at Kilrush 
on the 11th and 12th of last November 
will be given, and what is the reason of 
the delay ; is he aware that fair rent ap- 
plications in county Clare served so far 
back as January, 1897, have not yet been 
listed for hearing, although two sittings 
of Sub-Commissioners have taken place 
in the county since that date; and can 
he state the cause of the delay? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Judgments 
have been delivered by the Sub-Commis- 
sion in all the cases heard at Kilrush to 
which reference is made in the Question. 
It is a fact that there are some cases 
for the county Clare still unheard, in 
which the originating notices were 
lodged so far back as January, 1897. 
A Sub-Commission was engaged in the 
disposal of cases from that county from 
Ist October, 1897, to 10th February, 
1898, when the claims of other districts 
had, I am informed, to be considered. 
The further sitting of a Sub-Commission 
for county Clare will be arranged at as 
early a date as possible. 


BARLINNIE PRISON. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Perth): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether it is 
the case that the governor of Barlinnie 
Prison is and has been for some time 
incapacitated by sickness from attending 
to his prison duties; and whether there 
is any deputy governor to take his place ; 
if not, whether, as prisons in England 
with a daily average of over 600 
prisoners have such a deputy governor, 
he will see that one is appointed to 
Barlinnie? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
Granam Murray, Buteshire): I regret 
to say that the Governor of Bar- 
linnie Prison, who is an excellent officer, 
has, in consequence of severe illness, re- 
ceived six months’ sick leave, after which 
time his case will, under the regulations, 
have to be reconsidered. His duties are 
at present carried on by the head warder, 
mm whose capacity the Prison Commis- 
sioners have perfect confidence. 
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THESSALY. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what will be, under the terms 
of the Convention connected with the 
issue of the new loan, the date for the 
completion of the evacuation of Thessaly 
by the Turkish troops? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (sir Micuagn Hicks Beacu, Bris- 
tol, W.): According to the terms of the 
preliminaries of peace, signed in Con- 
stantinople on the 18th September, 1897, 
by the six mediating Powers, the evacua- 
tion of Thessaly must be completed 
within one month from the date when 
the Powers shall have recognised that 
arrangements in connection with an In- 
ternational control for Greek finance have 
been made in conformity with the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Treaty, and when, 
further, the date of publication of the 
loan for payment of the war indemnity 
has been fixed by the International 
Commission. 


Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the loan for 8,000,000 drachme, 
to be issued by Greece for the purpose of 
dealing with certain aspects of the dis- 
tress in Thessaly after the evacuation of 
that province by Turkish troops, is in- 
cluded in the total of £6,800,000 guar- 
anteed by Great Britain, Russia, and 
France, or whether it is a separate loan? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: The total of £6,800,000 to 
be guaranteed by Great Britain, Russia, 
and France includes provision for all such 
expenditure as was considered absolutely 
necessary by the International Financial 
Commission, which was recently assem- 
bled in Athens, and reported on the 
financial situation. In the Report of 
this Commission the sum of 12,500,000 
drachmee is noted as an estimate of re- 
quirements for assistance to Thessalian 
and Cretan refugees, for repatriation of 
the Thessalians, and for help to agricul- 
turists in Thessaly. I have no informa- 
tion concerning any separate loan to be 
issued by Greece for any purpose what- 
soever. 
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POACHING IN IRISH SALMON 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. FLAVIN: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for West Waterford, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (1) whether, in connec- 
tion with the salmon fisheries of Ireland, 
the Inspectors of Fisheries have held 
frequent local inquiries as to the ex- 
tent to which poaching is carried on 
by licensed net fishermen and others dur- 
ing the weekly and annual close times ; 
(2) whether such inquiries have shown that 
poaching by such fishermen is very gener- 
ally engaged in, and that the fisheries 
have, in consequence, suffered consider- 
ably ; and (3) whether, seeing that the 
licensed net fishermen practically control 
the election of all the elective members of 
the present Boards of Conservators, the 
Government will consider the advisability 
of transferring to the county councils it is 
proposed to establish the powers of the 
present boards of conservators in rela- 
tion to the inland and sea fisheries of 
Treland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Inquiries 
have frequently been held by the In- 
spectors of Fisheries into the state of the 
fisheries, and at these inquiries evidence 
has scmetimes been given as to the exist- 
ence of poaching. But the Inspectors 
have no reason whatever to think that 
poaching is carried on by licensed fisher- 
men, or that the fisheries have suffered 
considerably from the acts of licensed 
fishermen. On the contrary, the Inspec- 
tors believe that the illegal acts com- 
plained of have been practised by per- 
sons who have not taken out licences. 
As regards the third paragraph, it is not 
the intention of the Government to trans- 
fer to the county councils proposed to be 
created by the Local Government Bill 
the powers at present possessed by 
Boards of Conservators in relation to 
the sea and inland fisheries of Ireland. 


SECRECY OF TELEGRAMS. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if he will state the 
full instructions which were lately issued 
by the Postmaster General to the postal 
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staff in connection with the secrecy of 
telegrams ; and whether any inquiry has 
been made as to the necessity of erecting 
one or more small compartments in post 
offices for the complete secrecy of tele- 
grams ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The following notice 
was inserted in the Post Office circular of 
the 22nd instant— 


“Counter clerks and others who take in 
telegrams from the public are enjoined to use 
every care to ensure privacy. When a tele- 
gram is handed back to the sender for the 
stamps to be affixed, it should either be folded 
or turned with its face downwards, if other 
persons are at the counter and are in a position 
to read the telegram.” 


In pursuance of the promise made to the 
hon. Member on the 4th instant, inquiry 
is being made whether any further pre- 
cautions in regard to secrecy appear to 
be necessary ; but the Postmaster Gene- 
ral does not think it would be desirable 
to provide separate compartments for the 
work, as such an arrangement would not, 
in his opinion, be conducive to the con- 
venience of the public or the efficient 
performance of the work. 


Mr. FLAVIN: I would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the interests of 
the telegraph clerks and the general 
public, if he is aware that in the majority 
of cases where no separate compartment 
exists the general public write their tele- 
grams on the counter or open desk, and 
there are no means of secrecy whatever! 


Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir ; but full in- 
quiry will be made into this matter. 


LISSARDA MAILS. 

Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if the Postmaster General has 
taken into his consideration the possi- 
bility of utilising the 5 a.m. train from 
Cork to Macroom; and whether letter 
bags might be sent by that train to Kil- 
lumney and Dooniskey to supply Lis 
sarda? 
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Mr. HANBURY: The Post Office does 
use the 5 am. train from Cork to 
Macroom, and inquiry is being made as 
to utilising it for letters to Killumney 
and Dooniskey to supply Lissarda, 


CORK MAILS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, (1) if 
postal bags are dispatched from 
Cork by Cork and Macroom Railway by 
the 2 p.m. train for all stations; if let- 
ters are now sent from Macroom to Bal- 
lincollig, via Cork, by the 10.30 a.m. 
Macroom to Cork train; and (2) if this 
difference in time between trains entails 
the loss of a post for letters going to 
England?! 


Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
first two questions is in the affirmative, 
but the difference in time does not affect 
the post to England, 


ADMISSION OF BOYS TO THE NAVY. 

Mr. W. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hast- 
ings): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether boys are refused 
admission to the Navy in consequence of 
having one or two defective teeth, though 
in every other way they may be fit for 
that Service? 


Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarrney, 
Antrim, S.): One or two defective teeth 
do not of themselves constitute a bar to 
admission to the Navy. The condition 
of the teeth generally is always taken 
into consideration, and no boy is rejected 
except where a definite condition of 
defectiveness exists. 


IRISH COUNTY INFIRMARIES. 

Mr. J. JORDAN (Fermanagh, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, seeing there 
18 no reference to county infirmaries in 
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the Local Government (Ireland) Bill, will 
he state his intentions in reference to 
the future position and administration 
of these useful institutions? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I answered 
this Question last Friday, when I said 
that if the Bill passes with reasonable 
speed the Government will bring forward 
a clause dealing with county infirmaries. 
I am not, however, in a position at this 
stage to state what form our proposals, if 
made, will take, 


DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION, 

Mr. J. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs what is the 
cause of the delay in obtaining an award 
in the Delagoa Bay Railway arbitration ; 
will he refer to the previous answers to 
this Question on the subject to ascertain 
the replies given in former years by the 
assessors as a reason for the delay; 
whether this is the ninth year that the 
jurists have been in deliberation; and 
whether the remuneration of the juriste 
is fixed at £5,000 a year? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
My previous answers to similar Ques- 
tions have been to the effect that 
the long delays have been due in 
about equal parts to the successive 
applications of both parties concerned, 
but that, as the experts who had been 
sent out to conduct certain inquiries on 
the spot had returned from South Africa, 
there was good reason to believe that the 
award would not be much longer delayed. 
The latest information is that these ex- 
perts have brought their labours to @ 
close, and that their Report has been 
filed, and will be printed and distributed 
among the parties to the suit in a month 
or six weeks’ time. The final award 
may be expected early next autumn. 
The arbitrators commenced their labours 
in 1891, but no annual sum was named 
for their remuneration. 
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TELEGRAPH RATES IN AUSTRALIA. 

Me. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that in several 
Australian cities telegrams are for- 
awarded for Gd. for 10 words, with names 
and addresses free; and whether he will 
now give the same privileges to the in- 
habitants of London and chief towns of 
the Kingdom as is enjoyed by the 
Australian people in this respect, if he is 
unable to recommend that names and 
addresses be sent free in all telegrams 
in the United Kingdom? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that in some Australian 
cities there is a jocal rate for telegrams 
ot 6d. for 10 words, with addresses free ; 
but he is not prepared to propose 
special privileges for particular towns, 
or any departure from the principle laid 
down by Parliament that the charges are 
to be uniform throughout the United 
Kingdom. 


DISTRESS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST 
OF IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
jand whether his attention has been 
drawn to the staternent of the Dublin 
Mansion House Committee for the relef 


of distress in the south and west of 
Ireland to the effect that the acute 
distress, which is not universal, but 


which exists in Ireland west of the ninth 
degree of longitude, unless generously 
relieved, is likely to become more acute 
guring the spring and early summer 
months; and whether, in view of this 
condition of things affecting a large 
area, the Government will adopt addi- 
tional means of relief beyond those 
already promised? 


Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S8.): At the 
same time I will ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the Dublin Mansion 
House Relief Committee has issued a 
statement asserting that the existing 


acute distress in certain localities in the 
west of Ireland is likely to become still 
more 


acute during the spring and 
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summer months unless generously re- 
lieved ; and whether he intends to take 
any further steps in the way of addi- 
tional relief works or other adequate 
means to lighten the burthen of this 
affliction ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In answer 
to these Questions, my attention has been 
drawn to the statement of the Dublin 
Mansion House Committee, which is to 
the effect mentioned. The pressure for 
relief, especially in periods of distress, 
always increases during the spring and 
early summer months. The Govern- 
ment will be prepared to contribute to 
the cost of relieving any additional 
number of persons who may be ascer- 
tained to be in need of relief as the 
spriug advances. 


AUSTRIA AND CRETE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Austrian troops are about 
to leave Crete at an early date and the 
greater part of the Austrian squadron 
to leave Cretan waters; and, if so, will 
the guarantee Powers, England, France, 
and Russia, take steps for the immediate 
settlement of the question of the Cretan 
Governorship by the appointment of 


Prince George of Greece? 
Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have received official notice 


of the intention of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to withdraw their squadron 
and contingent of troops from Crete by 
the 15th of April, only leaving a sufhi- 
cient naval force for the protection of 
their Consular authorities and nationals. 
This Measure is stated not to imply 
withdrawal from the European Concert, 
nor any departure from the policy 
followed from the first by  Austria- 
Hungary in the Cretan Question. The 
Austrian Government will continue to 
co-operate diplomatically with the other 
Powers towards a final settlement. The 
occasion for independent action by the 
guaranteeing Powers has not therefore 
arisen. 
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SAILORS AND THE SHAMROCK. 

Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether wearing the shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day is prohibited in the Navy ; 
and, if not, under what conditions is it 
permitted i 


Tue FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY: There are no regulations con- 
cerning the wearing of the shamrock any 
more than wearing the rose, thistle, or 
leek. No deviation from established 
uniform is permitted without express 
authority. 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: May I ask 
whether a man will be fined or sent to 
the cells for wearing the rose or the 
thistle in the same way as one has been 
fined for wearing the shamrock? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: No sailor will be fined unless 
he disobeys orders. Permission would 
be given in any of the four cases named. 

Me. J. F. X. O'BRIEN : Would an offi- 
cer command a man to take the rose out 
of his coat on St. George’s Day 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is arguing the Question. 





LORD JUSTICE FRY’S COMMISSION. 

Sin HENRY HOWORTH (Salford, 8S.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department when the evidence 
taken before the Irish Commission, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice Fry, will be 
printed and distributed ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rivtey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) : I have 
made inquiries and am informed that the 
evidence is quite ready, and only await- 
ing revision of the digest. It will be 
presented and distributed, I should think, 
very shortly. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN. 
_Mr. W. E. H. LECKY (Dublin Univer- 
sity): I bee to ask the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether, inasmuch as the existence of the 
Board of Visitors for the Science and Art 
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Museum and Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Dublin, has proved of great advantage in 
making known to the Government the 
local opinion on questions affecting these 
institutions, he has any objection to some 
such local advisory board acting in asso- 
ciation with the Council of the Royal 
College of Science and for the Metropoli- 
tan School of Art, Dublin? 


THe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): No; these institutions are 
entirely supported by the State, and the 
Committee of Council do not think it 
would be desirable to have a Board of 
Visitors for either of them. 


MAP OF CHINA. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he will cause a map of 
the Empire of China to be placed in the 
tea room for the use of Members seeking 
information respecting that country? 

Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir, I will have 
pleasure in complying with the request 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman have the map 


altered so as to suit the present state 
of China? 


[No Reply.] 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 

Mr. J. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether he will 
state when the Government propose to 
bring in their Bill relating to Agricul- 
tural Holdings in England and Wales? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: I am afraid there is 
no immediate prospect of our being able 
to bring in the Bill to which the hon. 
Member refers. 


2U 
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RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET. 

Stir GEORGE 8S. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether, in 
view of the important international ques- 
tion of the defence of merchant steamers 
in time of war, he is aware that the 
steamers of the Russian Volunteer Fleet 
in the Far East are at present equipped 
for war, with ammunition and armament 
on board and with efficient gun’s crews, 
partly made up of seamen of the Imperial 
Navy ; and whether these vessels are at 
the present time commissioned war 
vessels of the State, or in what category 
they would stand should war break out! 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY: I am not aware that the vessels 
of the Russian Volunteer Fleet are at 
present equipped for war with ammuni- 
tion and armament on board, as sug- 
gested in newspaper reports. The 
vessels belong to a private company and 
sail under the mercantile flag of Russia, 
with a special device, but officers and 
men are lent from the Imperial Navy to 
the company to complete the crews. The 
posjtion of these vessels in time of war 
would depend upon circumstances the 
exact nature of which I am not prepared 
to anticipate. 


YACHT ENSIGNS. 

Sm GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
(1) whether he is aware that the Admi- 
ralty issues warrants to yachts belonging 
to several leading yacht clubs, according 
to them the privilege of flying what were 
at the time the red, white, and blue 
ensigns of Her Majesty’s Fleet; and (2) 
whether this privilege is accorded for the 
reason that these yachts form in any 
sense part of the defence forces of the 
Realm ; if not, can he state the reasons 
for this action of the Admiralty which is 
permitted by legislative enactment? 


Mr. MACARTNEY : The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. The 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 consoli- 
dated the powers exercised under pre- 
vious Acts, together with powers exer- 
cised either by custem or of right by the 
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Admiralty. There does not. appear to be 
any record of the reasons which actuated 
Parliament in confirming the Admiralty 
in the exercise of this particular privi- 
lege, but it is not now granted for the 
reason that these yachts form in any 
sense part of the defence forces of the 
Realm. 


COLONIES AND COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: f 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether, in reference to inter- 
national negotiations following on the 
denunciation of the German and Belgian 
Treaties, the Governments of our self- 
governing colonies will be consulted, so. 
that full consideration may be given to 
the interests of those colonies in respect 
of their growing and important trade 
with foreign countries? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tas 
COLONIES: The self-governing colonies 
have not been specially consulted, but 
they are aware that negotiations are in 
progress, and that any representation 
from them as to their special interests 
will receive attentive consideration at the 
hands of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They will not be included in any Treaty 
without their consent. 


MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
IRISH LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.)= 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he has received a memorial from the 
medical superintendents and medical offi- 
cers of district lunatic asylums in Ireland 
as to their position under the Local Gov- 
ernment Bill ; and (2) whether the repre- 
sentations of these gentlemen will receive 
the consideration of the Government! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The reply 
to both paragraphs of this Question is 1 
the affirmative, though in making this 
reply I must not be understood as giving 
any pledge that the representations of 
these memorialists will be acceded to. 
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GERMANY AND CRETE. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty's 
Government received any notice or ex- 
planation regarding the withdrawal of 
Germany and Austria from Crete? 


Mr. CURZON : I have already 
answered the Question as regards Austria. 
The intention of the German Govern- 
ment under certain conditions to retire 
from Crete was communicated to Her 
Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin some 
time in advance. 


STREATHAM VOLUNTARY SCHOOL. 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that a site had been given on 
which to erect a new Voluntary school for 
500 children in connection with the 
parish church of Streatham; that the 
money has been found, the plans pre- 
pared and approved by the Department, 
quantities taken out, and contract signed ; 
whether he is aware that the London 
School Board has given notice to acquire 
the same site under compulsory powers, 
and propose to build a board school on 
it at the ratepayers’ expense, the only 
reason given for this action being that 
there had been some short unavoidable 
delay in the completion of the arrange- 
ments for building the Voluntary school ; 
and whether he can take any action in 
the matter? 


Sm J. GORST: The facts as stated in 
the Question are substantially correct. 
The Committee of Council are unable to 
interfere. 


PAPERS ON CHINA, 

Mr. DAVITT: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any Papers relating to events in 
China are to be presented to Parliament 
this Session; and, if so, when; whether 
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any communication has been addressed 
to or received from Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Pekin by the Government 
relating to demands or requests for terri- 
torial or concessions by any 
European Powers; and, if so, by which 
Powers; and. whether he can see his 
way to place copies of such communica- 
tions in the hands of Members before the 
Easter Recess! 


other 


Mr. CURZON: Papers are being pre- 
pared and will be laid as soon as possible. 
They will include the information 
received by Her Majesty’s Government 
relative to the requests for concessions 
by European Powers. It will not, I am 
afraid, be possible to present them before 
the Easter Recess, the collection not being 
as yet complete, and reference having to 
be made in several cases to Her Majesty’s. 
representatives abroad. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Will the Papers include all 
negotiations with China since 1895? 


Mr. CURZON: No. I think the idea 
is that these Papers shall be confined to 
the negotiations which have been going 
on during the last five or six months, 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
Under Secretary consider whether he 
could not, at some future time, give us 
the Papers since 1895, since which time 
we have had no information? 


Mr. CURZON: I cannot at the moment 
recall to my memory what Papers since 
1895 may include, but I will consider 
the matter. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT (Shef- 
field, Ecclesall): Will they include ihe 
negotiations with Japan also? 


Mr. CURZON: I do not know that 
these Questions are quite fair. I cannot 
at present recollect the negotiations with 
Japan to which the hon. Member refers. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I will 
give notice. 
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PLAGUE REGULATIONS IN BOMBAY. 


Mr. MACLEAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether, 
under the regulations of the Plague 
Committee in Bombay, search parties 
of British soldiers were employed to visit 
native houses, and to enter the apart- 
ments even of Mahomedan and Hindoo 
ladies who are by custom secluded from 
the gaze of men; whether Lord Sand- 
hurst, the Governor of Bombay, was 
repeatedly warned that this practice was 
creating much disaffection, which finally 
culminated in a terrible riot and a 
general strike; and has he received any 
explanation why the Governor only can- 
celled the orders complained of after the 
riot had taken place; whether the 


Plague Committee has since resigned ; 
and whether the regulations in question 
were issued by the Governor of Bombay 
in pursuance of orders from home? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitton, Middlesex, 
Ealing): Up to the 5th of March a cer- 
tain number of specially selected British 
private soldiers were employed to visit 
Hindoo houses if no objection was raised, 
but in no case did they visit Maho- 
medan houses; nor did any British 
soldier, whether officer or private, ever 
enter the room of a woman of the class 
referred to in the Question. The Gover: 
nor of Bombay was never warned that 
the search operations were creating dis- 
affection, though he was, of course, aware 
that all the measures taken to prevent 
the spread of the plague were unpopular 
among certain sections of the popula- 
tion. I have already stated that the 
order for the employment of British 
soldiers was cancelled on the 5th of 
March, four days before the riot began ; 
certain other changes were, I believe 
under contemplation when the riot. began, 
and were carried into effect after it had 
taken place. The Plarue Committee has 
not resigned. The regulations in ques- 
tion were issued by the Plague Committee 
under instructions from the Bombay 
Government, and without previous refer- 
ence to me, but I was aware of their 
general tendency, and have throughout 
supported the Governments of India and 
of Bombay in taking such necessary 
measures as circumstances may permit 
for the prevention and alleviation of the 


plague. 





BRITISH IMFORTS INTO CHINA. 

CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what, according to the 
latest official Returns in his possession, 
was the annual value of the goods im- 
ported into China from the United King- 
dom and the British Empire ; and if the 
duty charged upon such imports was on 
the scale levied by France in Indo-China, 
or by Russia in Eastern Siberia, or prac- 
tically non-existent? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuin, Croydon) ; 
According to the Return of the Chinese 
Customs Department, the imports into 
China from the United Kingdom and the 
rest of the British Empire amounted in 
1896 to nearly £27,500,000 sterling, of 
which more than half, or £15,000,000, 
were from Hong Kong. Most articles 
pay Customs duties at the Chinese 
Treaty ports at rates nearly equivalent to 
5 per cent. ad valorem. The Customs 
duties levied on British imports into 
French Indo-China are, with certain ex- 
ceptions, those of the French Metro- 
politan tariff, which are usually several 
times as much as the Chinese duties; 
and the rates on British goods entering 
the Russian Empire through Eastern 
Siberia are equally high. 


CLERKS OF THE PEACE AND 
REGISTERS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ELECTORS. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Mavrice Hxaty), I beg to ask the Chief 


.|Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land whether it is proposed to make pro- 
vision for giving Clerks of the Peace any 
extra remuneration for the additional 
duties imposed on them in the prepara- 
tion of the register of Local Government 
electors by the Registration Bill now 
being passed into law? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This 
appears to be a matter for the Treasury 
to decide. Any representation submitted 
by the officials referred to, explaining the 
nature and extent of any additional 
duties that may be imposed upon them 
by the Registration Act, will, of course, 
be considered. 
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HORSE BREEDING. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that a Committee 
representing the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, the Suffolk Horse Society, 
and the Clydesdale Horse Society, recom- 
mended in February, 1897, that Parlia- 
ment should be asked to make an annual 
grant for providing premiums for 
stallions suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses, such grants to be entrusted to the 
Royal Commission on Horse Breeding 
for administration ; and whether he will 
consider the desirability of proposing a 
grant for the encouragement of the 
breeding of agricultural horses? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: My hon. Friend asked me 
a similar question last year, and I can 
only refer him to the answer I then gave. 
I cannot speak with any authority, but 
I am myself disposed to doubt whether 
premiums for cart stallions are neces- 
sary for the purpose suggested in the 
Question. 


PUBLIC BODIES’ CORRUPT PRACTICES 
ACT. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the Report of a Committee of the Commen 
Council of the City of London, from 
which it appears that Mr. Hart, a 
member of the Common Council, re- 
ceived two amounts of £25 each from 
Mr. Berger, a professor in the Guildhall 
School of Music, in respect of promoting 
the election of Mr. Cummings to the 
Principalship of the said School of 
Music, an office in the appointment of 
the Common Council; and that Mr. 
Cummings, after his appointment, re- 
couped to Mr. Berger the sum of £50 
80 paid by him to Mr. Hart; and 
whether the Director of Public Prose 
cutions has investigated or will investi- 
gate the case with a view to determine 
whether he will apply to the Attorney 
General for his consent to commence a 
criminal prosecution, under Section 1 
of the Public Bodies’ Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1889, against all or any of the 
parties implicated in these transactions? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror Toe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have seen a 
newspaper report of the matters referred 
to, and will call the attention of the 
Attorney General, who is responsible for 
proceedings under the Act of 1889, to 
them. 


BOMBAY RIOTS. 

Sir MANCHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE 
(Bethnal Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India if he has 
received by the last dispatches from the 
Bombay Government any particulars re- 
garding the riots which recently took 
place in that city; and, if so, will he 
state the same for the information of 
the House? 


Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: No, Sir. I have not yet re- 
ceived from India any information con- 
cerning the Bombay riots, except by 
telegram. I have ascertained, how- 
ever, that a dispatch may be expected 
shortly. 


RIVER ERNE FLOODS. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that great destruction is done 
to crops along the River Erne, in West 
Cavan, by reason of the overflowing of 
the river; and whether, seeing that 
this is a partially congested district in 
which money could be judiciously ex- 
pended to relieve distress, he can promise 
to give any extra facilities to the local 
drainage board for the carrying out of 
extra drainage works which would at 
once relieve distress and be of a repro- 
ductive and useful character ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The infor- 
mation before me does not point to the 
existence of wide-spread distress in this 
district, nor have I any reasons to be- 
lieve that the resources of the poor law 
will be insufficient to deal with isolated 
cases of destitution that may occur. The 
question of undertaking the drainage 
works referred to, for the purpose of re- 
lieving immediate distress, does not, 
therefore, arise. 
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LAND PURCHASE IN THE BAWNBOY 
UNION. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, can he state the number of 
purchase proceedings as to estates which 
at present are pending in the Cavan 
portion of the union of Bawnboy; and 
also in how many cases the title to 
estates has been found te be so defective 
that the proceedings had to be dis- 
missed ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The records 
of the Land Commissioners do not specify 
the Poor Law Unions in which holdings 
are situate, and it would not be possible 
to give the information asked for in 
regard either to a particular union or 
portion thereof. If the hon. Member 
desires to have the information for the 
entire county, I will endeavour to obtain 


ke 


JOSEPH DENNISTON’S CASE. 
Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask the 


Financial Secretarv to the War Office 
whether he is aware that Joseph Dennis- 
ton, formerly ef the 10th Foot, 

discharged as phthisical patient so far 
back 1864, is in a of great 
destitution at Longford; whether he is 
aware that the disease he suffers from is 
chronic rheumatism contracted whilsi 
serving in South Africa; whether no 


1 
Who Was 


as state 


pension has been granted to him since | 

a e e " . | 

1866 ; and, in view of all the facts, will 
3 b J 


a gratuity be now granted to him to aid 
him in his old age? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : I can only 
repeat what I said on this matter 
on the 26th March, 1897. I have seen 
the medical discharge certificate of 
Joseph Denniston. It shows that he 
was discharged in 1865, after five vears 
and 166 days’ service, on account of 
chronic rheumatism and_phthisical 
tendency not caused by service. He 
got the usual temporary pension, and he 
is not entitled receive more under 
any warrant. His case has been con- 
sidered no less than fifteen times, and 
the Secretary of State must decline to 
re-open it unless fresh facts are forth- 
coming. 


to 
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TRUMPETER FANNING’S CASE. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the mother o? 
Trumpeter Fanning, 19th Hussars, who 
was killed whilst defending his officer at 
the battle of El Teb in 1884, is living in 
great destitution in Longford; that he 
was her only support and only son; that 
the Commissioners of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund, although appealed to, have done 
nothing ; and can he have any gratuity 
bestowed on this poor woman! 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : I can only 
refer the hon. Member to the answer made 
to him on the 11th May last: The Secre- 
tary of State cannot interfere with the 
decision of the Commissioners the 
Royal Patriotic Fund. 


of 


LONGFORD BARRACKS. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for War 
in whose custody the military barracks 
at Longford now is; and whether, se 
that a large sum of public money 


been laid out in the building of this 
barracks, will the War Office, in the 
event of its not being again occupied, 








hand it over to the local authorities to 
be used for the improvement of the town- 
ship? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The barracks at 
Longford are in charge of the military 
authorities in Ireland, and will probably 
be again soon required for Army pur- 


poses. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO ENGLISH 
BOROUGHS. 

Mr. B. C. MOLLOY (King’s County, 
Birr): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board is the 
total rate on the valuation to which the 
grants-in-aid to English boroughs 
amounted on the last financial year for 
which figures are available, (a) including 
and (b) not including the grants under 
the Local Government Act, 18881 


what 
































1081 Red Sea 

Toe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to ruHze LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
BOARD (Mr. T. W. Rvssztt, Tyrone, 


S.): The grants-in-aid to English 
boroughs in the last financial year 
for which figures are available were 


equal to a rate in the £ of 7s. 2d. in- 
eluding the grants under the Local Go- 
yernment Act, 1888, and excluding those 
grants the average rate was ls. 4d. in the 
£. These sums do not include grants 
under the Agricultural Rates Act, pay- 
able in 1897-8. If the sums paid under 
that Act to the boroughs in the year 
had been distributed equally on the basis 
of the total rateable value of the boroughs 
receiving grants, the rate on the 
valuations in force would have been about 
id. in the £. 


the 


IMPORTED DATRY PRODUCE. 


Sm MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright): I bee to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he is 
aware that large quantities.of dairy pro- 
duce are imported from countries where 
sanitary regulations may be said not to 
exist; and what precautions the Govern- 
ment are taking to protect consumers 
against peril to health from diseased 


foreign produce } 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There 


doubt that dairy produce is imported 


is no 


from countries where there are not the 
same regulations in force as to dairies 
and cowsheds as in England. But I am 
not aware that large quantities of dairy 
produce are imported from countries 
where sanitary regulations do not exist. 
The precauticns which are provided for 
the protection of consumers against peril 
to health from diseased foreign produce 
are the same as those in the case of 
home produce. Medical Officers of Health 


and Inspectors of Nuisances throughout 


the country are empowered to examine 
any animal, carcase, meat, flesh, milk, 
and a number of other articles, which 


are deposited for sale, and to seize any 
such articles which appear to be diseased 
or unsound or unwholesome or unfit for 
food, with a view to the same being dealt 
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Lights. 


with by a Justice, and the Justice is em- 
powered to order the same to be 
destroyed, or otherwise disposed of, so a3 
to prevent its being used for food. A 
penalty not exceeding £20, or at the 
discretion of the Justice imprisonment 
fora term of not more tham three montis, 
may be imposed in such cases. 

Sm MARK STEWART: Has that ever 
taken place? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 
notice of that Question. 


I must ask for 


RED SEA LIGHTS. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board cf Trade what progress has been 
made since last Session towards obtain- 
ing the four lights necessary to render 
safe the navigation of the southern por- 
tion of the Red Sea, and that proposed 
to be placed upon the eastern end of the 


Island of Socotra? 


Tre PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Her Majesty’s Government are 
in communication with the maritime 
Powers interested in the navigation of the 
Red Sea, with the object of obtaining 
their views on the proposal of the 
Egyptian Government to establish lights 
in the Red Sea, but I understand that all 
the replies have not yet been received. 
The question of placing a light on the 
Island of Socotra has not been lost sight 
of, but Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that it would not be advisable to 
approach other Governments on this sub- 
ject until some settlement has been 
arrived at with respect to the Red Sea 
lights. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Will the Govern- 
ment consider the urgency of seeing that 
this great waterway of 800 miles of the 
Red Sea, infested as it is with dangerous 
rocks and shoals, is properly lighted? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: I have no doubt these lights 
are urgently required, and Her Majesty’s 
Government are doing everything they 
can to bring the matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 
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CORK GARRISON. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for War 
if it is a fact that an abnormally 
high rate of invaliding, 45.52 per 


1,000 of strength of the Cork garri- 
son, has been reported and accepted ; if 
this is the result, as alleged, of over route 
marching ; and if attention has been given 
to the recommendation of the medical 
officer in charge that if they (the men) 
were allowed to take things more quietly 
the high rate of invaliding might be 
avoided? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The rate of invalid- 
ing among the garrison of Cork was 45.53. 
per 1,000 for the year 1896. No com- 
plaint was made by the medical 
officer of over route marching, but he 
expressed an opinion as to the effects of 
reute marching in bringing out the weak 
points of the men, and he compared the 
system of route marching during the few 
winter months with the system of shorter 
marches once or twice a week all the year 
round. The point is being carefully 
watched, and the returns for 1897 will 
show the results of any of the medical 
officer’s recommendations which have 
been adopted. 


BALLINCOLLIG BARRACKS. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
report has been given by the Army 
medical authorities complaining of the 
insanitary conditions prevailing at Ballin- 
collig Barracks ; if attention will be paid 
to the ablution rooms stated to be, as 
reported, dark and damp; and if, after 
the expense incurred recently in providing 
efficient water supply to the barracks, 
no water is laid on to the infectious 
disease ward of the hospital? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No report has been 
received of insanitary conditions within 
Ballincollig Barracks. In the latest sani- 
tary report the ablution rooms were de- 
scribed as in a satisfactory condition, 
and water was, at the time, being laid on 
to the infectious disease ward. 
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ST. GEORGE’S BARRACKS. 

Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War when the long- 
promised removal of St. George’s Bar- 
racks will take place ; and whether in the 
meantime any steps are being taken to 
lessen the risk from fire by the close 
proximity of the canteen to the Turner 
room of the National Gallery? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The partial evacua- 
tion of St. George’s Barracks will take 
place as soon as the barracks at Millbank 
are ready, and a portion of the building 
will then be handed over to the Office cf 
Works. It is unlikely that this can take 
place before the end of next year. The 
canteen is at some distance from the 
National Gallery. There will be a space 
of 15 feet between the National Gallery 
and the barracks when the alterations 
have taken place. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received confirmation cf 
the statement that the Chinese Govern- 
ment have accepted the Russian demands, 
which include the lease of Port Arthur as 
a fortified naval base, the lease of Talien- 
wan as the fortified terminus of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and the right to 
make a railway from Petuna to Port 
Arthur? 


Mr. CURZON : Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Pekin telegraphs that the Russian 
agreement with China was signed yester- 
day. We are not yet aware of the actual 
terms, 


ANDERSONSTOWN (IRELAND) POSTAL 
SERVICE. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, is he aware that a strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction exists among the 

















inhabitants of Andersonstown, a suburb 
of Belfast, in relation to the insufficient 
deliveries of letters; and will he direct 
that, in future, letters posted in the city 
in the afternoon will be delivered at 
Andersonstown by a special service at 
8 p.m.! 


Mr. HANBURY: The postal arrange- 
ments at Andersonstown were recently 
revised, and the Postmaster General has 
been made aware by subsequent repre- 
sentations that the revision sanctioned 
does not give entire satisfaction, The ques- 
tion of granting a late evening delivery is 
receiving attention, and the decision shall 
be communicated to the hon. Member. 


NEW INDIAN SEDITION LAW. 

Mr. J. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he will 
state whether the alteration made in Sec- 
tion 4 of the Indian Penal Code by the 
new Sedition Law will make a Native 
Indian subject of the Queen triable in 
India, and after his return to India, for 
anything supposed to be seditious which 
he may write in a British journal, or 
speak on a British platform, during his 
residence in this country ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The enactment referred to 
exactly follows the words of the Statute 
32 and 33 Vic., cap. 98, sec. 1, which 
gives the authority to make such a law. 
The hon. Member is as competent as I 
am to form an opinion whether the 
authority extends to such a case as he 
has supposed. I need only add that I 
do not conceive it possible that such a 
case should arise. 


ADEN HOSPITAL. 

Mr. E. R. PACY MOON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for India whether he is now able to state 
what aid the Government of India are 
willing to give towards constituting and 

maintaining a nursing staff at the Aden 
Hospital, in respect of house accommoda- 
tion and in respect of maintenance? 
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The SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: Arrangements heve been made 
to build and furnish quarters for a nurs- 
ing staff in the European General Hos- 
pital at Aden, the cost being partly 
met out of donations from the large 
shipping companies using the port, and 
from other subscribers. The Admiralty 
has agreed, subject tocertain conditions, 
to contribute one-fifth of this expendi- 
ture, and also a fee for each patient ad- 
mitted from the Royal Navy. The 
annual cost of maintenance will be 
defrayed as far as possible from fees and 
private contributions; if there be any 
deficit it will be made good from Aden 
Port Funds, 


CHANGES IN INDIAN ACTS. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Papers relating to recent 
changes made in the Indian Penal Code, 
the Criminal Procedure Code, and the 
Post Oftice Act will contain the Debates 
which took place in the Legislative 
Council during the passage of those Bills, 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: All the proceedings of the 
Legislative Council are published and 
regularly supplied to the library of the 
House, where hon. Members can at any 
time refer to them. It does not appear 
to me, therefore, to be worth while to 
reduplicate them by laying them on the 
Table of the House. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH 
GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 

CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if trea- 
ties of commerce are under negotia- 
tion with Germany and Belgium to re- 
place those denounced by Her Majesty’s 
Government on 30th July, 1897, as pro- 
hibiting the preferential treatment of 
British goods by British Colonies; and 
if the terms of the proposed new treaties 
will be submitted to this House and to 
Colonial Governments before being 
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finally decided upon, in order that no 
accident of language may as before bar 
the conclusion, as soon as the self-govern- 
ing Colonies are so disposed, of a com- 
plete Customs union within the British 
Empire! 

Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir. Nego- 
tiations with Germany and Belgium are 
now proceeding. It would be contrary 
to all practice to submit the terms of the 
new treaties in advance to Parliament. 
But the Governments of the self-govern- 
ing Colonies will, of course, be consulted, 
through the Colonial Office, as to their 
wishes with regard to accession to the 
treaties. 


LOCAL TAXATION LICENCES IN 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
what is the amount collected on foot of 
the local taxation licences scheduled in 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill 
within the city of Dublin for each of the 
last three financial years, and also the 
amount collected on foot of the Dog 
Tax and Hackney Tax for the same 
period ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The first 
part of this Question was referred to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, who 
have kindly informed me that the amount 
of local taxation licences scheduled in the 
Bill and collected within the city of Dublin 
in each of the last three financial years 
was, for the year 1894-95, £25,619; for 
the year 1895-96, £25,849: and for the 
year 1896-97, £26,055. The revenue 
derived from the Hackney or Carriage 
Tax during each of these vears 
£2,816, £2,923, and £2,956, respec- 
tively ; and the produce of the Dog Tax 
in the city was £449 in 1895, £485 in 


1896, and £472 in 1897. = 


was 


SIR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE AND 
THE INDIAN SEDITION LAW. 
Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I bee to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to 


Colonel Sir Howard Vincent. 
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the reported speech of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal, made in the Viceroy’s Council on the 
occasion of the passing of the new Sedi- 
tion Law on 18th February, and par- 
ticularly to the comparison of certain 
classes of the Indian people to the carrion 
kite and jay; and whether, in view of 
the present state of public opinion in 
India, in reference to the new Press Law, 
he will take note of language used under 
such circumstances by a_ responsible 
ruler of an Indian province? 


The SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The only mention of jays, kites, 
and eagles made by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie was in a poetical quotation 
from Lord Macaulay. I am not prepared 
to lay down the rule that members of 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council are to 
be prevented for the future from quoting 
poetry in their speeches. 


TRISH GRANTS-IN-AID. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether he can state the amount 
of each grant given hitherto and at pre- 
sent in aid of all local rates in Ireland; 
and (2) what portion, if any, of these 
erants will be withdrawn in future in con- 
sequence of the operation of the Local 
Government Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In reply to 
the first paragraph of the Question, I 
would refer the hon. Member to the Re- 
turns of Local Taxation in Ireland annu- 
ally presented to Parliament. The only 
Exchequer grants-in-aid that will be with- 
drawn under the provisions of the Local 
Government Bill will be the grant in 
aid of the maintenance of pauper lunatics 
in asylums; the contribution of one-half 
of the salaries of medical officers in work- 
houses and dispensaries, and one-half of 
their salaries as sanitary officers; the 
whole of the salaries of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses in workhouses ; and 
the payments of one-half of the cost of 
medicines and medical and surgical appli- 
ances. The respective amounts of these 
grants will be found in the annual Esti- 
mates, and the Appropriation Accounts 
show the actual expenditure under each 


head. 
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Mr. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): As 


some doubt seems to exist on the subject 
jn Ireland, may I ask whether it is in- 
tended to withdraw the Probate Duty 


¢ f 1888? 
grant o1 ] ! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ACT. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice-President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether the governing bodies constituted 
under the Voluntary Schools Act have 
power to compel schools, as a condition 
of their receiving aid under the Act, to 


accept visits from an organising master? 


Sir J. GORST: No, Sir. 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT. 

Me. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what is the whole number 
of Provisional Orders included in Confir- 
mation Bills introduced by his Depart- 
ment into Parliament during each of the 
last five years; what number were 
opposed in either House of Parliament ; 
and what number were rejected} 

Tur PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The numbers are as follows :— 





Number of 
Provisional Opposed. 


. | Number 


= Orders in- a, cciiag 
Year. cluded in { | rejected, 
Confirmation! In one | In both | 
Pills. House. Houses, | 
1893 55 2 1 — 
1894 (saa Se ee — 
1895 49 | 2 | 1 
1896 Oe" Beep -Z ] 
1897 9 | 2 22 
” | 
Total... 326 | 11 5 2 
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GLUSBURN SCHOOL BOARD FEES. 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY: I beg to ask 
the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is 
aware that payments have been requested 
from candidates for labour certificates 
within the area of the Glusburn School 
Board and in the neighbouring districts ; 
that the Clerk to the Glusburn Board 
has acted as secretary for the Glusburn 
and surrounding school authorities in the 
matter of labour certificate examina- 
tions, and has received these payments, 
and that the Glusburn School Board re- 
cently expressed approval of the charges ; 
and that these charges have not been 
enforced in the Glusburn School District 
at the last three examinations because 
the teacher, believing them to be illegal, 
has declined to collect them, and is in 
consequence now being pressed by the 
Clerk to make good the loss; and can 
he state whether the Board or their 
Clerk have any power to enforce such 
charges ? 


Sir J. GORST: The charges referred 
to have been made, but the Board have 
recently been informed that they must be 
discontinued. 


KHIAOU CHAU. 
Mr. J.O KELLY (Roscommon, N.): I 


beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
raltvy whether any British warships have 
visited Khiaou Chau since its occupation 
by Germany? 


Tus FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Yes, Sir. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate what 
Minority Report of the Joint Committee 
of 1888 is referred to in the Memorandum 
attached to the Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill, and upon the lines of 
which that Bill is stated to be largely 
drawn? 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The 
Minority Report referred to by the hon. 
Member was the Draft Report submitted 
to the Joint Committee for consideration 
by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. See page 
XIII. of Parliamentary Paper, No. 276, 
Session 1888. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS : Was not this draft 
Report merely formally read and not after- 
wards considered by the Committee; is 
there any evidence on the face of it that 
it had the approval of any other member 
of the Committee?! 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The hon. 
Member will find the answer to his Ques- 
tion in the Paper issued with it. 


VOLUNTEER POSITION BATTERIES FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

Sm CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I beg to ask the Under Sec- 
retary of State for War whether any 
steps have yet been taken to supply 
Volunteer position batteries in Scotland 
with lighter guns? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Volunteer bat- 
teries are allocated to defensive positions, 
and it is not possible at present to make 
any change in the armament. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the St. 
Patrick Division of Dublin I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Government will give Irish Members 
an opportunity of recording their 
opinions before consent is given to in- 
crease the demand and value of gold for 
monetary purposes for any portion of the 
British Empire under the control of 
this House? At the same _ time 


I may also ask on behalf of the same 
hon. Member whether the Government 
will undertake to consult the views of 
the Members of this House before giving 
consent to any fresh departure in the 
experiment of trying to introduce a gold 
standard into India? 
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Tua FIRST LORD or tun TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
In reply to these Questions, they will 
be dealt with in the statement to be 
made on the part of the Government in 
to-morrow night’s Debate. 


STUDY OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


« Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can state the amount ex- 
pended by the Government in the years 
1895, 1896, and 1897 upon the encou- 
ragement of the study of Oriental lan- 
guages ; whether he is aware that Russia 
maintains at the cost of the central go. 
vernment a constant succession of pupils 
intended for the civil, naval, and military 
services, who receive regular instruction 
under competent masters in the living 
languages of the East; that the German 
Government has established a College of 
Oriental languages in Berlin; that 
Austria has established an Oriental Col- 
lege at Vienna; and that France has in 
Paris an Ecole pour les langues orien- 
tales vivantes; and whether, in view of 
the fact that the British Empire includes 
some 300,000,000 of Eastern subjects, 
the Government will consider the desira- 
bility of establishing in the metropolis 
a fully endowed and adequately equipped 
Oriental College? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I am informed that there will 
be considerable difficulty without detailed 
examination in stating the amount ex- 
pended by the Government in any one 
year for the study of Oriental languages. 
Much is being spent in tuition at the 
Universities of Consular officers who are 
about to proceed to Morocco and the 
Levant, and the remainder on the tuition 
on the spot of student interpreters who 
have already proceeded to China, Japan, 
and Siam. I believe that the facts are 
as stated by the hon. Gentleman in the 
second paragraph of the Question, but I 
have no reason to suppose that the pre- 
sent system does not satisfy the require- 
ments of the public service. 


Mr. YERBURGH: I beg to give notice 
that in consequence of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer I will raiso this 
Question on the Estimates. 
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WAR-SHIPS IN PRIVATE YARDS. 

Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he will introduce a 
Bill giving power to Her Majesty's 
Government to exercise the option of 
purchase in the case of any war-ship 
constructed in the United Kingdom, 
whenever such ship is not delivered to 
the Government, company, or individual 
by whom it was originally ordered, and 
is offered to any other State, company, 
or individual ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Certainly, the Government have 
no reason to suppose, and I for my part 
do not believe, that any English firm 
would refuse to give the option of pur- 
chase to the Government if the necessity 
should arise. 


GERMANY IN CHINA. 

Mr. O'KELLY : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he will 
undertake to borrow an official map from 
the German Government showing the 
territory claimed by Germany in China? 


Mr. CURZON: I will endeavour to as- 
certain whether such a map is obtainable. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY FOR 
IRELAND. 

Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether any private negotiations with 
the Irish Roman Catholic Hierarchy. for 
the establishment of a State-endowed 
Roman Catholic University are being 
carried on; and if he can give to the 
House any information as to the present 
position of the question? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: There is no change in the posi- 
tion since the matter was last before the 


House. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Then I may 
assume that the statements of the Irish 
Daily Independent are false? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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DISTRESS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


Mr. DILLON: I wish to ask a 
question of the Chief Secretary of 
which I have given private notice, and 
in doing so I should explain that I have 
received a telegram from Manchester 
stating that no communication has been 
received fromm the Chief Secretary with 
reference to the distress among the 
school children in the West of Ireland. 
Has the right hon. Gentleman taken any 
steps to obtain information in the pos- 
session of the Manchester Relief Com- 
mittee as to the alleged existence of 
semi-starvation among school children in 
the west of Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: According 
to my recollection, I promised to obtain 
a copy of the Report of the Manchester 
Committee. It has only reached me this 
morning, and it will be examined with- 
out delay. 


Mr. DILLON: My telegram was from 
the Secretary of the Manchester Relief 
Committee. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON: I wish to ask 
whether the First Lord of the Treasury 
can give the House any idea when the 
Second Reading of the Vaccination Bill 
will be taken? 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : When is it 
proposed to take the Second Reading of 
the Reserve Forces Bill? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: If there is any chance of taking 
the Bill to which my hon. Friend refers 
to-night, I would be very sorry to lose 
it. But it is not one of the Bills which 
in some points are most pressing. With 
regard to the Vaccination Bill, for many 
reasons I am anxious to press that Bill 
forward. I cannot, however, yet say 
on what day it will be taken. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: Will it be 


taken before Easter? 


The FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: It will be placed second on the 
Orders on Thursday. 
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Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Can the right 


hon. Gentleman say when the Scotch 
Private Bill Procedure Bill will be taken! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I hope that will be the first 
Order on Thursday. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the financial Re- 
solution in connection with the Ivish 
Local Government Bill be taken before 
Easter? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: ‘There is no chance of the Re 
solution being taken before Easter. 


Morning 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


MORNING SITTINGS. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.): I indicated to the House on Friday 
last both the unfortunate necessity in 
which I felt myself placed in asking 
for further facilities for Government 
business, also the reasons which obliged 
me to make the request. It will be in 
the memory of the House that about a 
week ago I was asked when the 
Easter holidays would take place, and 
how long they would last. At that 
moment, with a vagueness which is, per- 
haps, characteristic of the place which I 
occupy, I gave a sketch of the business 
of the House, which I thought and hoped 
could easily be finished by Tuesday week, 
so that the House might have very 
nearly a fortnight’s holiday. Since then 
the course of public business has been 
somewhat disappointing, and, as_ the 
House knows, several Bills which we had 
every ground for hoping and expecting 
would be advanced a stage. still remain 
on the Order Paper, and are no further 
advanced than when I last spoke. In 
thesa circumstances, I must ask the 
House to allow us so far to trench upon 
the privileges of private Members as to 
permit us to take morning sittings on the 
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three Parliamentary Tuesdays which will 
probably elapse before we commence the 
discussion of the Irish Local Government 
Bill. Of course, as hon. Gentlemen are 
aware. who have Motions in their charge 
for these Tuesdays, there will be time 
given for the discussion of the first 
Motion on the Paper, though in the casg 
of one I am afraid the time will not ba 
so long as I had at one time anticipated. 
But I am sure the course [ am proposing 
is less inconvenient to the House than 
shortening the holiday, and I trust hon, 
Members, without prolonged discussion, 
and without a Division, will consent to 
be guided by me in this matter. It may 
be said, perhaps, that the Gentlemen 
who have second place on Tuesday will 
not have an opportunity of having their 
Resolutions discussed, but the fate of 
Gentlemen standing second on the Paper 
on Tuesday has not always been a happy 
one this Session, and I am not sure that 
they will be worse off if my Resolution 
is passed than they would be if things 
were left to take their natural course. 
I beg to move— 


“That on Tuesdays, 29th March, 5th and 
19th April, the House do meet at Two o'clock.” 


*Sir WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT 
(Monmouthshire, W.): I do not rise for 
the purpose of offering any opposition 
to this Motion, but as the right hon. 
Gentleman is disposing of the time of 
the House for the present week, and 
practically of the time that will elapse 
before the Vacation, I desire to ask him 
if he will make arrangements such as 
will enable the Government, before the 
Recess, to make a statement to the H use 
with reference to their policy in the Far 
East. I do not ask the right hon. 
Gentleman at this moment to state 
exactly what arrangements he will pro- 
bably be able to make—he will probably 
be able to do so to-morrow—but oppor- 
tunity may be given on Friday, for in- 
stance, if the Foreign Office Vote were 
put down, or an arrangement made with 
reference to the adjournment of the 
House. I would willingly consult the 
convenience of the Government as to the 
time which should be allotted to that 
purpose, but I think it will be felt on 
both sides of the House that, before the 
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Easter Recess, we should have a state- 
ment from the Government as to the 
position in which this country stands 
upon the matter. I do not propose to 
ress upon the Government anything 
which will be inconvenient to the public 
service, or injurious to the public in- 
terests, but I think everybody must feel 
that, since the declaration made by the 
Government upon the first night of the 
Session—a declaration which seemed to 
be entirely satisfactory—when both here 
and in another place we were told that 
nothing had been done, or was in con- 
templation, that should in any way in- 
fringe the treaty rights of this country, 
certain circumstances have, whether in 
rumour or otherwise, created an impres- 
sion that such a statement as that is not 
at present in force. At all events, we 
should know whether the circumstances 
have in any respect changed since Lord 
Salisbury stated that no foreign Power 
had contemplated at all interfering in 
any way with the treaty interests of this 
country. We ought to know whether 
that is still the situation, or whether 
there is any change of circumstances 
which should modify these .declarations. 
For that purpose I hope the Government 
will make arrangements and let the 
House know to-morrow what these 
arrangements will be, in order that an 
exposition of the situation of this coun- 
try, and its relation to other States, may 
be made clear to the House and to the 
country. 


*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans): I beg to ask the Government 
to reconsider their decision to take a 
morning sitting to-morrow. The subject 
for discussion—the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of monetary affairs in India—has 
roused the greatest interest both in the 
City of London and in India. I think I 
am entitled to speak on this subject, but 
it is quite impossible for me and others 
who desire to be heard, and have a right 
to be heard on it, to find time to give 
expression to our views in the short 
Space of an evening sitting. 

Sir WILLIAM H. HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.): I feel it my duty to 
protest against the deprivation private 
Members are suffering in the time of 
the House being taken in this way. 
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It is quite impossible in the short time 
given us to discuss the subject referred 
to by the hon. Member for St. Albans, 
and I would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman. the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury that this is not ordinary private 
Member’s business, but is really Govera- 
ment business. I speak in this matter, 
not from the bi-metallic point of view, 
from which perhaps some Members of the 
House may think I am too apt to speak, 
but from the point of view of my con- 
stituents who have sent me here. Many 
of them are not connected with that 
movement, but they are deeply interested! 
in the trade with India, and they urge 
me to do all I possibly can to obtain & 
full Debate on this subject and the de- 
sirability of a full inquiry before any- 
thing is done. 


Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): I think there would be a great 
deal in the appeal of the hon. 
Gentleman who has just spoken if it 
were not for the announcement made 
two or three days ago by the Secretary 
of State for India. This question, whick 
my hon. Friend proposes to discuss 
to-morrow, is one of the greatest im- 
portance, but we know that there is a 
dispatch on the subject from the Govern- 
ment of India on its way home, which, as 
I understand, the right hon. Gentlemam 
has promised shall be published, so that: 
any schemes whatever that the Govern 
ment may propose should be fully eon- 
sidered before action is actually taken.. 
Therefore I would submit to the hon. 
Member that the present is not so suit 
able a time for the discussion of this 
question as a later day, and I hope that 
if the right hon. Gentleman does not 
propose to give way with regard to 
to-morrow he will promise some day for 
the discussion when we can know the 
views of the Government and when there 
can be a full discussion of this question. 


*Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
Sir, serious complaint has been made that 
Tuesday, the 19th of April, is proposed 
to be taken, so far as a morning sitting is. 
concerned, by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It is quite obvious that at this 
stage of the Session the Govern- 
ment cannot have any very clear 
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views as to what the business is to be on 
the 19th of April. Only quite recently 
we had an illustration of how the well- 
considered views of the Government 
may be upset by the distinguished kind- 
ness of the Opposition. I refer to the 
Debate on the Irish Local Government 
Bill. On that occasion the First Lord 
of the Treasury informed the House that 
he anticipated that at least three days, 
or possibly three days, would be required, 
but as a matter of fact only one day was 
required for the Second Reading. At 
this period of the Session, to have a 
morning sitting on Tuesday, the 19th of 
April, is avery severe encroachment upon 
our rights. I have got a second place in 
the ballot for that day. I have put down 
a Motion dealing with the very important 
question of Local Taxation in this 
country, which would give an oppor- 
tunity to hon. Members opposite to ex- 
press their views, as they have not yet 
done so, as to how they propose to 
transfer the cost of education and the 
relief of the poor from the rates to the 
National Exchequer. This is the single 
opportunity which is given to hon. 
Members opposite, and which they are 
at all likely to have, of expounding their 
electoral programme, which was the pro- 
gramme, even of the First Lord of the 
Treasury himself, on these matters. It 
is a most unfortunate fact that once 
before, when I was fortunate enough to 
succeed in the ballot in getting a place, 
and put down a Motion to discuss the 
‘question of Local Taxation, on that occa- 
sion also, as on the present occasion, the 
First Lord of the Treasury came down 
and assured the House that it was essen- 
tial for the purposes of the business of 
this House that that particular Tuesday 
should be taken by the Government. 
Surely, Mr. Speaker, in regard to three 
weeks in advance they must be in a posi- 
tion of absolute uncertainty. Even to- 
night they do not know how much 
Government business will be got through, 
and it is a little too premature to take 
away from us the 19th of April by means 
of a morning sitting. 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I desire 
to support those hon. Members who 
have asked for an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Motion on _ bi-metallism, 
but do so for a very different reason from 
Mr. McKenna. 


Morning 
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that which they have advanced. JI 
desire that the Government should really 
have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion as a Government with regard to 
this great economic fallacy which has 
misled so many eminent Members of the 
Government. I think, Sir, the time kas 
arrived to satisfy the common sense of the 
House, and I am sorry that Members of 
the Government should be deprived of 
an opportunity of giving an explanation 
of their views. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I 
should like to point out that the 
Resolution to be brought forward to- 
by my hon. Friend has 
whatever to do _ with bi 
metallism, and that it is essentially 
dissociated from the “economic fallacy” 
to which the hon. Gentleman opposite 
has alluded, for otherwise I should not 
have proposed to second it to-morrow. 
But I must join in the expression of 
regret, not only of Members on this side 
of the House, that the Government have 
found it necessary or convenient to take 
to-morrow away from us for a full dis- 
cussion of this very important question. 
I suppose the Government will promisa 
to make and keep a House in the evening 
for the hon. Member and his proposed 
Motion. I propose to second it if 
I can get a hearing, and _ perhaps 
we shall be followed by a Minister, 


morrow 
nothing 


and that will probably exhaust the 
whole time at the disposal of the 
House. I should be sorry that other 


hon. Members should be deprived of an 
opportunity of speaking on the subject, 
and I cannot understand why the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury should cut short the discussion 
in a manner which I should have thought 
would be very unsatisfactory to himself 
and other Members of the Government. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Mr. Speaker, my hon. Friend 
who has just sat down has intimated 
that the whole time of three hours to be 
allotted on Tuesday next for the discus- 
sion of this question will be divided into 
three equal portions. 

Mr. MACLEAN: No, no! I will 


promise not to take up more than 20 
minutes. 
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Taz FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I understood from my hon. 
Friend that he would take up one of the 
three hours, and if that were the case 
Iam afraid the task he has thrown upon 
the Government and the House is perhaps 
a more difficult one than he supposes. I 
can assure him and my two hon. Friends 
who have spoken in the same sense that 
I share their regret that the discussion 
on Tuesday is necessarily to be a rela- 
tively brief one. I quite agree with them 
that the question is one of the greatest 
importance, and that the House might 
with great advantage spend more than 
three hours in its discussion; but when 
my hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester implies that the result of our 
taking Tuesday morning will be that 
some decision will be taken without that 
matter being thoroughly investigated, I 
think he cannot have had in his mind the 
answer which my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for India gave to a ques- 
tion which was put to him a few days 
ago. Sir, I do not wish to anticipate 
the three speeches which are to be made 
to-morrow, but I may remind my hon. 
Friend that the Government are pledged 
to an inquiry into the whole matter, and 
we shall be the last people to suggest 
that any great change in so vital a ques- 
tion as that of the Indian currency should 
be undertaken without due and full ex- 
planation. Sir, passing from that point 
to the question raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who has stated and expressed 
a very natural and proper desire, if 
I may venture to say so, on his 
own behalf and on behalf of his 
friends, that there should be some 
statement by the Government as to their 
recent policy in the Far East, and some 
opportunity given for discussing it. Sir, 
it is impossible that the whole subject can 
be adequately surveyed before we 
separate for the Easter Recess, because 
it will not be possible before that time 
to put into the hands of Members the 
Papers necessary for the discussion. But 
I recognise not only that it is desirable, 
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but that it is absolutely necessary, that 
something should be said before we 
separate, and the only question is when 
would be the most convenient time for 
making that statement, and, if it is 
thought necessary that a preliminary 
discussion should be taken, what time 
should be fixed for that purpose. Sir, 
negotiations are at this moment proceed- 
ing, and I cannot tell the House when we 
shall be in a position to make such a 
statement. Of course, the later that 
statement can be made the more chance 
we shall have of speaking freely, and of 
giving the House full information on the 
subject ; and it may be desirable to defer 
the matter to so late as Tuesday, to- 
morrow week. I am sure the right hon. 
Gentleman will permit me to defer giving 
any final reply to his question to a later 
date. We have every reason on our own 
part to say what we have done, and to 
defend what we have done, if it is 
attacked, but our hands for the moment 
are tied, and it would not be possible 
within the next few days to give to the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House the 
opportunity which they naturally and 
very properly desire. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT : May I be allowed 
to say that I entirely accept the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement? We have 
no desire in any way to press the matter 
inopportunely, and I will leave it on the 
assurance of the right hon. Gentleman. 
We desire much more to have a statement 
from the Government of the position of 
the country than to raise any particular 
controversy on the subject. Of course 
we should reserve to ourselves the right 
of making such observations as we may 
think expedient on the matter, but it is 
not for the purpose of raising controversy 
so much as obtaining from the Govern- 
ment a clear statement of the situation 
of the country that I have put my ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. D. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs): The First Lord of the Trea- 
sury said something about undertaking 
to keep a House. Does he refer to all 
the Evening Sittings? 
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THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 


{COMMONS } 


SURY: No, I am afraid I cannot give 


an undertaking of that kind. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Does he refer 


to to-morrow? 


Aird, John 
Allhusen, Augustus Hy. Eden 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Ellis 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. J. FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, Jas. E. B. (Inverness) 
Baird, John Geo. Alexander 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r) 
Balfour,Rt. Hn. GrldW. (Leeds) 
Balfour, Rt.Hn.J.B.(Clackm. ) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’}) 
beaumont, Wentworth C. B. 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Beresford, Lord Charles 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bonsor, Henry Cosmo Orme 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Bousfield, William Robert 
Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdsx.) 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brown, Alexander H. 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsead 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Carew, James Laurence 
Carlile, William Walter 
Carmichael, Sir T. D. Gibson- 
Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cayzer, Sir Charles William 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. 
Chamberlain,Rt. Hn. J. (Birm.) 
Chamberlain,J. Austen (Worc.) 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clancy, John Joseph 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 
Cochrane, Hn. Thos. H. A. E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Ed. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think the hon. Member may 
take it that a House will be kept. 













AYES. 


Corbett,A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leo. H. 
Cox, Robert 

Crilly, Daniel 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 
Cross,Herb. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, 


Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Daly, James 

Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir Jno. P. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon 
Dorington, Sir John Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon, A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drage, Geoffrey 

Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 


Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. Hart | 


Edwards, Gen. Sir Jas. Bevan 
Ellis, John Edw. (Notts.) 
Evershed, Sydney 

Fardell, Sir T. George 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ.(Mance.) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 
Forwood, Rt. Hn. Sir Arth. B. 
Fry, Lewis 

Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbt, J. 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir Jno. Eldon 
Goschen,Rt.Hn.G.J.(S. G’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Graham, Henry Robert 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Greville, Captain 

Grey, Sir Edw. (Berwick) 
Gull, Sir Cameron 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hn. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon.Robt. Wm 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 


William Donaldson | 
Curzon,Rt.Hn.G.N.(LancSW) | 


| 
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Motion made, and Question put— 


“That on Tuesdays, March 29th, April 5th 
and 19th, the House do meet at Two of the 
clock.”—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


The House divided :—Ayes 248; Noes 


"oO 
(s, 


Harcourt, Rt. Hn. Sir Win. 
Hare, Thomas Leigh 
Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) 
Hill, Rt Hn. A.Staveley(Staffs. ) 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Howard, Joseph 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, Hon. Jas. Hy. Cecii 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hutchinson, Capt.G.W. Grice 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Johnson-Ferguson, Jabez Ed 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Kemp, George 

Kenrick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knowles, Lees 

Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawrence, Wm. F. (Liverp’l) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. Wm. Kd. H. 
Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 
Legh, Hon. Thos. W. (Lanc.) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (Livp’l) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lorne, Marquess of 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macaleese, Daniel 

Macdona, John Cumming 
M‘Arthur, Charles (Liverp'l} 
M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
M‘Ewan, William 

Maple, Sir John Blundell 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Maxwell, Rt. Hn. Sir Hbt. E. 
Melville, Beresford Valentine 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monk, Charles James 
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Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morton, ArthurH. A. (veptfrd) | 
Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir John | 
Muntz, Philip A. 

Murray, Rt. Hn. A.Grhm (Bute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hon. SirH. Stafford 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Paulton, James Mellor 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) | 
Pender, James | 
Penn, John 

Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hn. HoraceCurz’n 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, SirW. Overend(Edin) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rankin, James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Redmond, Jno. E. (Waterf'rd) | 
Redmond, William (Clare) 








Allan, Wm. (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Ascroft, Robert 

Baker, Sir John 

Beckett, Ernest William 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 
Bowles, T.Gibson(King’s Lynn) | 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Burt, Thomas 

Caldwell, James 

Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Carvill, Patrick Geo. Hamilton 
Cawley, Frederick 

Clark, Dr.G.B. (Caithness-sh. ) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Crombie, John William 
Curran, Thos. (Sligo, S.) 
Dalziel, James Henry 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Galloway, William Johnson 
Gibbs, Hon. Vicary(St. Albans) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 





Gold, Charles 


INDIA OFFICE (STORE DEPARTMENT). 


Tre SECRETARY or 


INDIA (Lord Gzorcz Hamitton, Middle- 
sex, Ealing) obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill to empower the Secretary of State 
in Council to purchase lands in connec- 
tion with the Store Department of the 


{28 Marcu 1898} 


Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Rickett, J. Compton 
Ridley, Rt. Hn.SirMatthewW. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Robertson, Herbert (Hackney; 
Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell,Gen. F. 8. (Cheltenhaim) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 


Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 


Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. Jas. 
Seely, Charles Hilton 
Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart,M. H. (Renfrew) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Louis (Romford) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D.(Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stewart, SirMarkJ.M‘Taggart 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. | 


Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


NOES. 


Hayne, Rt. Hn. Chas. Seale- 


Holburn, J. G. 
Holden, Sir Angus 


Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 


Humphreys-Owen, Arthur C. 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jones, DavidBrynmor(Sw’nsea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 


Kay-Shuttleworth, Rt. HnSirU 


Lambert, George 

Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Logan, John William 
Lowther, Rt. Hn. Jas. (Kent) 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
M‘Ghee, Richard 

Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 
Mappin, Sir Fredk. Thorpe 
Mellor, Rt. Hon.J.W. (Yorks.) 
Montagu, Sir S. (Whitechapel) 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonp’rt) 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 


STATE ror 
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Talbot, RtHnJ.G. (Oxf’'dUniv. ) 
Thorburn, Walter 
Tomlinson, Wm. Ed. Murray 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Usborne, Thomas 

Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. E, (I. of W.) 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. Jno. Lloyd 
Whiteley, Geo. (Stockport) 
Williams, Col. R. (Dorset) 
Williams, Jos. Powell-(Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Perks, Robert William 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Roberts, Jno. H. (Denbighs.) 
Scott, C. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Sinclair, Capt. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Spicer, ‘Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, Hy. J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson, Jos. H. (Middlsbr’gh) 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Mr. M‘Kenna and Mr. 
Warner. 


India Office; Ordered to be brought in 
by the Secretary Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Hanbury; Presented accord- 
ingly, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock, and to be printed. 
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GREEK LOAN BILL. 


Read a first time. 
On Order for Second Reading. 


*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): This Bill was ihe 
occasion for a statement by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs the 
other night, of which I think we ought to 
have an explanation, and I am sorry not 
to see him in his place, but perhaps the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will answer 
for him. [Mr. Curzon here entered the 
House.| I shall have much pleasure in 
informing my right hon. Friend of the 
point on which I wish to have an ex- 
planation from him. The statement the 
other night that he made was, I venture 
to describe, one of the most remarkable 
statements that have ever been made in 
this House, even by himself. It was a 
statement which was of infinitely greater 
importance than the words of the state- 
ment would necessarily seem to imply, 
because it shows, Sir, such an astounding 
want of sense of proportion in our foreign 
relations that the House cannot but 
expect the most deplorable consequences 
to result if these are indeed the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I am 
going now to inform my right hon. 
Friend, as he is so’eager for information, 
as to what his statement was. The 
statement that he made was that the 
evacuation of Thessaly was the para- 
mount European question at the present 
moment. 

*Tur UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, 8.W., Southport): 1 
will anticipate what the hon. Member is 
going to say by reminding him of the 
terms I actually did use. I have referred 
to the papers of next day in order to be 
quite certain, and I find that what I did 
say was that the evacuation of Thessaly 
was for the moment a paramount ques- 
tion of European importance. 


*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
perfectly willing to accept the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement. 

*Mr. CURZON: But that 


is a very 


important limitation, “for the moment.” 





{ COMMONS} 
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*Srr E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: 
It does not make the least difference. 
We have the definition now. The right 
hon. Gentleman represents Her 
Majesty’s Government in this House, and 
who is the organ of the Foreign Office, 
has told the House that, in his opinion, at 
the present moment, the question of the 
evacuation of Thessaly is of paramount 
European importance. That is a state- 
ment which I venture to describe as one 
which is absolutely unparalleled in this 
House. At a moment when the ereatest 
British interests are at stake in the Far 
East [Mr. Curzon: Europe!] | 
think the right hon. Gentleman used a 
very inaccurate phrase if he meant to say 
that the question related only to matters 
within Europe itself. The words of the 
right hon. Gentleman were, “a question 
of paramount European importance.” He 
has just given us the words. Of course, 
if the right hon. Gentleman did not 
mean to say what he did say, why the 
question falls. Did he mean by a ques- 
tion of paramount European importance 
a question of importance in Europe 
alone’? If he meant that, of course he 
did not express himself with his usual 
clearness and accuracy, because no one 
can deny that the state of affairs in the 
Far East and in West Africa is of the 
very gravest European importance—of 
the very greatest possible importance io 
the Powers of Europe. If he meant i» 
limit it in the way he now limits it, I 
shall not pursue my remarks upon thai 
point, and I am very glad indeed tu 
find that he did not intend to make a 
statement which would have convicted 
himself and the Government of an abso- 
lute want of sense of proportion in regard 
to foreign affairs. As a matter of fact the 
question of the evacuation of Thessaly 
is of the most infinitesimal importance. 
We shall be glad to see Thessaly 
evacuated by the Turkish Army, who 
have behaved themselves remarkably 
well. The Turkish Army will be glad to 
get out of Thessaly ; but to describe this 
question as a question of paramount 
European importance is, in my opinion, 
a total misuse of the English language. 
It matters little to any country in 
Europe whether Thessaly is, or is not, 
occupied by the Turkish troops. It is 
not even a humanitarian question of the 
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very smallest extent, because the Turks 
have behaved so well in Thessaly that the 
evacuation will matter very little to that 
country. But what is of importance to 
this country is the question whether Her 
Majesty’s Government really appreciate 
the importance of the issues that are in- 
volved in their present policy? That is 
of importance. Sir, at the present 
moment force rules the world. At the 
present moment this country is greatly 
deficient in military power. What 
we should like to know is this: whether 
Her Majesty’s Government realises the 
importance to this country of the sup- 
port of the Ottoman Army? That is a 
question of the most vital importance 
compared to which the evacuation or 
non-evacuation of Thessaly sinks into 
absolute and utter insignificance. This 
policy which has been pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
Greece and Thessaly, this co-operation 
with France and Russia, of which the 
Under Secretary of State is so proud, 
and of which the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion is so proud, may _ ultimately 
prove to be the cause why we are 
so helpless in the Far East, and 
why we appear to be helpless in 
Africa. It is no fantastical deduction 
to draw from their past policy to ask the 
Government whether they have given up 
that policy of false sentiment with regard 
to Turkey, which has been the curse of 
this country for the last five years, and 
which is mainly responsible for our help- 
lessness in foreign affairs. By that policy 
of sham sentiment, which was begun in 
1893 by the late Government, with regard 
to Turkey and with regard to all the Near 
Eastern questions; by that policy of 
sham sentiment and pseudo-humani- 
tarianism begun in 1893, and carried on 
more or less ever since, not only have we 
lost the support of Turkey in European 
questions, but we have also alienated the 
German monarchies. We find ourselves 
in this utterly false position, that 
we have alienated all our natural 
allies, that there is no Power in 
Europe upon whom we can depend, 
and that we have been trying to make 
impossible and impracticable alliances 
with our natural rivals—Russia and 
France. Why, there never was so pre- 
pesterous a scheme as the scheme ap- 
plied to Turkey, originated in 1893 by 


{28 Marcu 1898} 
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hon. Gentlemen now sitting on the other 
side of the House, and carried on ‘on 
this side of the House in 1895, having 
for its intention the endeavour to secure 
the co-operation of Russia and France. 
I have said this before in this House, 
and I daresay it is not altogether ples- 
sant to some right hon. Gentlemen to 
hear it. The reason, I repeat it, is 
this: that until the Government realises 
that to this policy of sham sentiment 
and false humanitarianism is due all their 
feebleness abroad there is very little hope 
of improvement in their strength in their 
conduct of the foreign affairs of this 
country. Let me biing this home te 
hon. Members by a reference to this 
loan. Why, the very necessity for this 
loan is due to that policy of sham sen- 
timent. Will right hon. Gentlemen and 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of this House, who began this policy of 
a Franco-Russian alliance against Turkey, 
reflect upon its results? This loan is 
one of its results, which is, perhaps, the 
least objectionable. Another of its 
results is the pandemonium which has 
existed, and which now exists, in Crete, 
and the horrible suffering that has been 
inflicted upon “he Mussulman popula- 
tion of Crete and to a less degree 
upon the Christian population of 
Crete. Another result was the war 
between Greere and Turkey, for which 
this loan it designed to pay. But 
for this miserible policy of sham senti- 
ment, which was initiated in 1893 and 
continued in 1895, none of these things 
would have happened. There is not a 
statesman in Europe that does not attri- 
bute the responsibility for the state of 
Crete, for the Greco-Turkish war, to the 
policy of weakness and false sentiment 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government. 
It has been said in public by at least 
two of the leading statesmen in Europe 
—publicly said in the Austrian and Ger- 
man Parliaments—that the weakness of 
Her Majesty’s Government, in conse- 
quence of the influence of the atrocity- 
mongers, has led to the miserable state 
of Crete, and practically also to the 
Greco-Turkish war. This loan is the 
result of that policy. No doubt hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, when they adopted 
that policy of coercion of Turkey in 
1893, which was pursued right down to 
1896, thought they were acting for 
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the benefit of their Christian protégés. 
They did not enter upon _ these 
campaigns of atrocity-mongering from 
sheer malignancy—it was the result 
of ignorance and not malignancy. One or 
two hon. Gentleman opposite seem rather 
amused, but do they seriously think that 
any one of their protégés—Armenians, 
Greeks, or Cretans—have benefited by 
that policy of sham sentiment. Will one 
of them get up and tell this House that 
there has been a shadow of benefit to 
any one of his protégés, for whom hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were going to do so 
much! What is the state of Crete? 
Crete might have been saved from all 
this miserable bloodshed and starvation 
and ruin from which she has suffered, and 
still is suffering, if only the proposal of 
the Austrian Government in August, 
1896, for a cordon round Crete had been 
adopted. That was the critical moment, 
and that proposal was refused by Her 
Majesty’s Government, notwithstanding 
all the other Great Powers had cordially 
accepted it. There was another proposal 
made with regard to the Greco-Turkish 
war, agreed to by the whole of Europe, 





to blockade Vola and the Pirzus. 
It was stated the other day by 
some Members of this House that 


no one desired that blockade more than 
the unfortunate King and Government of 
Greece. No one desired more to be saved 
from the consequences of the follies of 
their Ministers, and of the rash 
excitement of the Grecian population, 
than the King of Greece himself and his 
then Government. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had the whole thing in the hollow 
of their hands. It simply required the 
assent of what has been called the 
“ Areopagus” of Europe. The “Areo- 
pagus” of Europe outside of the British 
Government did agree to that blockade, 
but we refused. But for that most unfor- 
tunate refusal there would have been no 
Greco-Turkish war, and no necessity, con- 
sequently, for this loan. This loan is 
the direct outcome of ihe atrocity-mon- 
gering and the weakness of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I do not repeat this be 
cause I wish in any way to arouse any 
feeling against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—very far from it. This is a ques- 
tion infinitely beyond and above the effect 
or the non-effect that it may have upon 
the Government. We have had during 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 


{COMMONS} 
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the past 22 years two examples of the 
policy of atrocity-mongering and sham 
sentiment. This is the second one. The 
first was the terrible Russian crusade 
against Turkey in 1877, which led to 
most horrible suffering and brutality, and 
resulted in the loss of over a million 
human lives, the lives of innocent non- 
combatants. These are the fruits of 
the policy adopted by the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—a policy which benefits no 
one, and even injures their protégés, 
which runs the risk of European war, 
leads to weakness in our foreign policy, 
and ends in massacres, ruin, and Greek 
loans. No more need be said upon this 
subject, on which I have made bold to 
point the moral. I sincerely hope that 
when we learn the full details of the de 
plorable position of affairs into which our 
material interests are allowed to drift in 
the Far East and the Northern Pacific, 
we shall have no reason to believe that 
great and material British interest there 
have been sacrificed in order to secure a 
fantastical and worthless combination 
with France and Russia in the Near East. 


*Sir S. MONTAGU (Tower Hamlets, 
Whitechapel): I should like to know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intends to make this loan a trust loan, 
and whether it will be available for the 
purposes of investment by trustees by 
permitting it to be inscribed at the Bank 
of England. If the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot give an answer to that question 
now perhaps he will give one at an early 
date. 

Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester) : I should 
have thought the Bill before the House 
was sufficient evidence that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that Thessaly should be 
evacuated, and, if necessary, the Sultan 
should be coerced into evacuating it. 
That, at all events, is my opinion. It 
is not a question of false humani- 
tarianism, and I am astonished that the 
hon. Gentleman should make use of such 
an expression with regard to a large 
number of the hon. Members of this 
House. Now, I rise to ask two questions 
of my right hon. Friend. I notice the 
schedule of the Bill contains “ the articles 
of the Convention.” I suppose those 
articles of convention have not been 
entered into ; at any rate, there isa blank 
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jn the schedule of the Bill itself. The 
other question is that in line 15 of the 
articles relating to the loan it is stated 
that the money shall be applied as set 
forth in Articles 7 and 10 in the law with 
regard to control. Is that a law of 
the Greek Parliament? I suppose it is. 
I hope this Bill will be passed by the 
unanimous vote of this House, and I 
hope that, within the next. few weeks, we 
shall find, not only that the Sultan is 
withdrawing his troops in Thessaly, but 
that Her Majesty’s Government will take 
into consideration whether the Sultan 
shall not withdraw his troops from Crete, 
and that the Government will nominate 
Prince George, or some other person, as 
a Christian Governor to that island. 


*Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I really do not think that it is 
necessary for me to follow the hon. Mem. 
ber for the Ecclesall Division of Sheffield 
in his review of the general policy of the 
Government, because, in the first place, 
most of the questions reviewed do not 
touch upon the subject matter of the 
present Measure. With regard to what 
he said as to sham sentiment, that has 
been answered by the hon. Gentleman 
behind him, and, with regard to his 
charge against the present Government 
—he blames the present Government 
that though they acceded to the sugges- 
tion of a blockade in Crete in 1897, they 
had refused to accede to the pro 
posals to blockade Crete in 1896, 
and Greece in 1897—that can be 
left to the Government to deal with. 
I beg to say that I entirely concur with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Glou- 
cester,and share his hope that this Mea- 
sure will be passed unanimously by this 
House. I do not in the least agree with 
the line which has been laid down by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Ecclesall 
Division), that it is a very objectionable 
thing that the three Powers which should 
guarantee the loan should be England, 
France, and Russia. When he said that 
this combination was commenced in 1893 : 
if his memory does not take him further 
back than that. period, surely his histori- 
cal reading should take him back to a 
much earlier period, when a somewhat 
similar combination was formed in the 
days of Mr. George Canning, which 
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resulted in the emancipation of Greece. It 
is not only on grounds of historical senti- 
ment, but, on the grounds of expediency, 
a combination of this kind should be ap- 
proved of, because those three Powers have 
the greatest interests in the settlement of 
the Eastern Question. Noone, of course, 
supposes that their interests in all par- 
ticulars are identical, but there are cer- 
tain well-defined joint interests, on which 
it is expedient to bring about a combi- 
nation of this character, which is a very 
proper thing to do. Because by so 
doing you can pave the way to an accord 
with regard to other matters upon which 
you may not be agreed. With regard to 
the provisions of this Measure I much 
regret that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not able to make a more 
definite statement as to the date by which 
the evacuation of Thessaly is to be 
effected. As I understood the reply 
which he gave, it did not go any further 
than that given a few days ago by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in this House, or that which was 
given by Lord Salisbury in another place, 
when he said that the three Powers 
which were guaranteeing the loan would 
not be able to guarantee the evacuation 
of Thessaly by any particular date, but 
that they hoped the evacuation would take 
place within four weeks of the date of the 
publication of the loan. What we do not 
quite gather is what is termed the sanc- 
tion of the matter. We understand that 
the period of four weeks arises under the 
Greco-Turkish Treaty, but what we want 
to know is, whether, in the event of any 
untoward occurrence in Crete, or any 
other part of the Turkish Empire, some 
pretext could be formed for the Turkish 
troops remaining in Thessaly after those 
four weeks. We do not quite understand 
by what power or by what protests it 
would be possible to compel the Turkish 
troops to leave Thessaly under those 
circumstances. I think there can be no 
doubt whatever, from what we have 
heard not only from English witnesses 
but from other sources, that the desire to 
evacuate Thessaly is shared by the 
Turkish officers and troops. The decision, 
of course, does not rest with them, but 
with the Sultan and his Government, 
and I think the desire of the Turkish 
troops and officers is in itself an 
aid to the guarantee, and if certain 
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evacuate Thessaly within those four 
weeks, or within a very short time not 
actually specified in the Convention. It 
is quite possible, however, that some- 
thing might occur which might prevent 
the evacuation being carried into effect. 
An hon. Member sitting opposite has 
written to the Times recently upon the 
subject of the occupation of Thessaly by 
Turkey, and calls attention to the action 
of the Turkish troops in Thessaly and 
the efforts of the Turkish officers to 
preserve discipline, and he gives great 
credit to the men for their good 
behaviour ; but then he points out that 
in the meanwhile, so long as 80,000 
Turkish troops remain in Thessaly no per- 
manent amelioration of the condition of 
the population could be expected. It 
is, after all, not only the Turkish troops 
and officers which have to be taken into 


account, but also the Turkish tax- 
gatherer. Then as to the method of 
evacuation which is to be adopted. 


There are many different methods of 
evacuating a country. There is what I 
may term the piecemeal method of evacua- 
tion, which was adopted by the Ger- 
man troops when they left France. They 
passed from one district to another, as 
portions of the war indemnity were paid, 
and there are other precedents for that, 
method, but in the case of Thessaly we 
are dealing not with a great country 
but with one somewhat smaller than tho 
county of Yorkshire, and I venture to 
hope that the evacuation of Thessaly 
will not be a piecemeal, or zone, evacua- 
tion, but a wholesale evacuation by the 
whole of the Turkish troops at the same 
‘ime. I hope the expectation enter- 
tained by the Government as to the time 
when this evacuation shall be effected 
will be fulfilled, and I earnestly trust 
that nothing may take place in Crete or 
elsewhere which may in any way prevent 
or postpone it, and I also hope that 
nothing which takes place in Thessaly 
will be allowed to interfere with the 
Cretan Question in any way. These 
Questions are quite distinct and must 
be kept quite separate, and whatever 
takes place in regard to one should not 
be allowed to affect the other. TI heartily 
congratulate the Government on the Bill 
they have brought in. 


Mr. Stevenson. 





to have to absociate myself with the 
views expressed this afternoon by the 
hon. Member for the Ecclesall Divyi- 
sion of Sheffield, who has expressed 
the opinion that the evacuation of 
Thessaly was not a matter of very 
great importance, but though I sup- 
port the view that it is a matter of 
importance, it is only fair to say that the 
behaviour of the Turkish Army is per- 
fectly well-known, and I do not think any 
army of the civilised Powers would have 
shown that same moderation, or same 
behaviour. But, admitting all those 
facts, the condition of affairs necessitated 
by the occupation of a country by 2 
foreign force is one that cannot be ob- 
served by us with equanimity. As every- 
body knows, the Turkish forces are as 
anxious to evacuate Thessaly as the 
Greeks are to see them go, and every- 
body is agreed that the sooner they go 
the better it will be for everybody con- 
cerned. But, with regard to this loan, my 
hon. Friend was silent. He had scarcely 
anything to say with regard to the sub- 
ject under discussion—the Ioan itself. The 
loan is approved by the country and 
those who are helping to lend a con- 
siderable sum to Greece for the purpose 
cf effecting the evacuation of Thessaly. 
Only a small portion of this is going to- 
wards the war indemnity—£3,800,000, 
and the way the money is to be applied 
has already been explained to the House. 
The people who benefit by this loan are 
not only the Greeks themselves, there 
are others. There are the Russians, who 
take £1,000,000 out of the money we 
are finding, and there are the Germans, 
who are looking after the interests of 
their bond holders, and who are under 
no guarantee whatever. Those countries 
both benefit nearly as much as Greece. 
The Turks, in my opinion, have, on the 
whole, been very scurvily treated. But 
what seems to me to be only a matter of 
justice is that, in providing this large 
sum, there should be some provision 
made to enable the Greeks to pay the 
obligations laid upon them under the 
Treaty of Berlin. They have not, so far 
as I know, contributed a farthing towards 
their obligations. It seems to me that 
steps should be taken to effect this act 
of justice. 
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Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I do not enter into the general question, 
but I wish to call attention to the very 
generous terms on which the Treasury 
proposes to lend the money. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR op tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, 


W.): We do not agree to lend money 
at all. 
Mr. KNOX: You have agreed to 


guarantee the Loan, and you expect that 
the Loan will be issued at par. It is 
expected that the Loan will be issued 
at par, and I have no doubt it will be. 
It is clear that if a 24 per cent. loan 
can be issued at par, redeemable by 
amortisation in 55 years by annual draw- 
ings, not like our loans where a sinking 
fund has to be provided for, but redeem- 
able by annual drawings—if such a loan 
can be issued at par, it is quite clear 
that the Treasury can themselves raise 
money on those terms, because the 
guarantee of the French Government and 
of the Russian Government is of no 
financial value in this case, and, prac- 
tically, the guarantee is a guarantee of 
the British Government. The French 
Government could not raise money at 24 
per cent., and the Russian Government 
could not. Therefore, in effect and in 
substance, this is a British loan; it is 
difficult to describe it in any other way, 
as the money is being raised upon 
British credit. Of course, it could be 
raised on British credit just as well for 
British purposes as for Greek purposes. 
It is believed that if Greece is able to 
pay the instalments which are provided( 
for under this scheduled arrangement 
the Treasury will be free from loss. That 
being so, it appears to me that money 
can be raised on terms which allow 
interest at 2} per cent., and not with a 
sinking fund, but on amortisation. The 
Treasury has repeatedly refused money 
to the taxpayers of the British Empire 
on these terms, although they have very 
much better security to offer than Greece 
can possibly give. Having given such 
terms to Greece, I can only hope that 
they will consider whether they cannot 
give equally favourable terms to 
borrowers within the British Empire. 
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Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): The hon. Gentleman who has: 


sat down has stated that the guarantee 
of the Loan is really given by the British 
Government. That is the price we had 
to pay for the telegram of the 100: 
Members—the telegram of encourage 
ment which induced Greece to go to war. 
It is also the price we had to pay for 
the refusal of the British Government to 
join the whole of Europe in preventing a 
war by blockading the Greek ports. That 
refusal was persisted in, and it led to 
the war. The result is the necessity for 
this Loan of £6,809,000. Now I wish. 
to point out that of this Loan of 
£6,800,000, only about one-half of it 
is due as the result of the war with 
Turkey. The rest of it is due to the 
desire to wipe out the old debts and 
deficits of a bankrupt Power; so that,. 
having failed to prevent the war, we not 
only guarantee the indemnity due to 
Turkey, but positively the wreckage of 
Greek finance itself. That is rather a 
serious position to take up. I think it 
is a very unfortunate piece of finance. 
Then there is the extraordinary 
ambiguity of the Bill. In the first place, 
this Bill refers to the Convention—in 
fact, the Convention is part of the Bill— 
because the Loan is to be carried out on 
the terms set forth in the Convention. 
The Convention itself has not yet been 
ratified or even signed. The date of rati- 
fication is blank, and the date of signa- 
ture is blank, and for all we can tell 
it may be the subject of serious modifi- 
cation before it is signed or ratified. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: Perhaps the hon. Member 
will allow me to say that the Convention 
has been agreed to, and will be signed 
to-morrow. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: That being 
the case, my criticism entirely falls to the 
ground. I have another remark to make, 
and it is this: this Bill proposes to 
guarantee the payment of an annuity 
under the articles of the Convention. 
Now, Sir, this Convention sets forth that 
the conditions of the Loan are to be 
settled by mutual agreement between the 
three guaranteeing Powers. Therefore 
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I assume that, the Convention hav- 
ing not been signed, the conditions 
of the Loan have not yet been settled. 
It seems somewhat strange to me that 
the House should be asked to authorise 
Her Majesty’s Government to guarantee 
so large a loan when the conditions are 
left to subsequent mutual agreement, 
and with the provision that the money 
raised is to be employed by a law which 
we have never seen and do not know. 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will offer 
some explanation. The hon. Gentle- 
‘man behind me has referred to the 
obligation already existing on the part 
of Greece towards Turkey. That obliga- 
tion arose from the Convention of 1881 
—l7 years ago. Not only are the in- 
terests of Turkey concerned, but the 
interests of the Council of Bondholders. 
Again and again representations have 
been made to these creditors of Turkey 
that a settlement would be made, and 
again and again, I believe, has the Eng- 
lish Government avowed its readiness to 
enter into the consideration of a settle- 
ment of this portion of the Loan. I do 
not exactly blame Greece, because the 
primary responsibility of fixing the exact 
amount lay upon the shoulders of the 
Powers, and the Powers—excepting one 
of them—have refused to perform their 
duty in that respect. And now we go 
to the world and ask for a loan on behalf 
of Greece, not really for the indemnity 
due to Turkey, but in order to wipe out 
certain arrears and deficits Greece has 
already incurred—German and Russian 
debts, and so forth. We have a right 
to ask that you should consider that 
portion of the Ottoman Debt which, since 
1881, has belonged to Greece, but which, 
nevertheless, she has not paid up to the 
present time. The right hon. Gentle 
man the other day led me to believe 
that the Loan would include that liability 
of Greece towards Turkey. I hope he 
will now be able to tell us that the 
Bill provides for the amount of the 
portion of the debt incurred by Greece 
in respect of territory ceded to her in 
1881, and that, consequently, Turkish 
bondholders and the Turkish reserve 
may be to that extent relieved. That 
seems to me the most important cen. 
sideration with regard to this loan, 
because I think it will be strange indeed 
if, when we are giving such assistance to 


Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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Greece to enable her to pay doubtful 
debts, we should not say that she should 
pay those debts which are most un- 
doubted. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester. 
shire, Forest of Dean): Some of us on 
this side would not have addressed the 
House if it had not been for the remarks 
of the Gentlemen opposite. I think that 
so far as the great majority of 
the Members of the House are con- 
cerned, this Bill would probably 
have passed without discussion. The 
hon. Gentleman for Lynn Regis has 
spoken of the Bill, and the war itself, as 
having been caused by the telegram of 
sympathy sent by 100 Members of the 
House to the King of Greece. My hon. 
Friend bases his opposition to the Bill on 
that. This story has been told so often 
that hon. Members opposite seem en- 
tirely to have forgotten the circumstances 
under which that telegram was sent. It 
had no relation whatever to the subject- 
matter of this Bill or to the war which 
seven weeks later was declared by Turkey 
against Greece. The telegram had ex- 
clusive reference to the mission of Prince 
George of Greece and Colonel Vassos, and 
at the time it was sent there was every 
reason to suppose that war would have 
been averted on the mainland. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I spoke of 
the telegram as one of encouragement. 
I had in my mind the description of it 
given by Sir E. Egerton. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: It must be 
remembered that the action of the King 
of Greece had been described by 
the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as an act of filibustering, although 
in the dispatch now laid before Parlia- 
ment, Lord Salisbury has stated that 
the act was quite natural under the 
circumstances of the case. The hon. 
Member for the LEcclesall Division, 
although he is opposed to hon. Members 
on this side of the House in respect to 
this matter, joined with us in attacking 
Lord Salisbury’s policy. 


*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I distinctly deny that I joined the right 
hon. Baronet. I attacked Lord Salis- 
bury’s policy on different grounds, and 
only occasionally. 
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*Srm CHARLES DILKE: The tra- 
ditional policy of this country towards 
Greece was itself the Tory policy—the 
policy mainly of Canning, who was a 
Secretary of State in the then Adminis- 
tration. It is a curious fact that the 
club in this country which contains the 
flower of English Conservative youth 
bears the name of Canning. In sup- 
porting the Government in this loan 
proposal, we are supporting what has 
been the traditional policy of England, 
which, I believe, is a wise policy. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I hope the Debate will no 
longer be pursued into the distant fields 
of history. I confess it has seemed to 
me that hon. Members have addressed 
their observations to almost everything 
but the Bill immediately before them. 
I fail to catch, even in the remarks of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, anything beyond a reference 
to history—anything bearing upon this 
Measure. 


*Sr CHARLES DILKE: I should not 

hawe made those observations if it had 
not been for the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 


*Toe CHANCELLOR or 
CHEQUER: My hon. Friend the 
Member for Lynn Regis raised two 
points. He asked whether the con- 
ditions had been agreed upon under 
which the Loan should be _ issued. 
Yes; that was practically agreed upon 
by the Governments concerned. He 
also asked about the provision that had 
been made for the service of the Loan. 
I explained this fully to the Committee 
in moving the Resolution on which this 
Bill is based the other day, and I ex- 
plained at the same time the conditions 
which had been agreed on for the issue 
of the Loan. Therefore, I can only 
refer mv hon. Friend to what I then 
stated, which includes the whole matter 
im question. The hon. Member for 
Eye seemed to doubt—I think un- 
necessarily—whether the provisional 


THE EX- 


agreements which have been made are 
sufficient really to ensure the evacuation 
‘of Thessaly. I admit that the actual day 
for the evacuation has not yet been fixed, 
because, as I informed the hen. Member 
date 


in reply to a question, the 
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depends upon the occurrence of certain 
events which have not yet been finally 
concluded, but which, I hope, will be 
concluded within the next few days. The 
iast of these events will be a notifica- 
tion of the issue of the Loan. When that 
is done, then the time will commence 
to run, at the end of which evacuation 
will be completed; and, further, as I 
ventured to point out to the Com- 
mittee the other day, the provisions 
under which it has been agreed that the 
indemnity should be paid to Turkey 
are certain to insure that it would be to 
the practical interest of Turkey that 
the evacuation shall be effected at as 
early a date as possible, and shall be 
completely effected in order to secure 
to Turkey the payment of the indemnity 
itself. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: What about 
the Greek share of the debt? 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I must make inquiry on 
that point. The Loan covers the ex- 
ternal obligations of Greece, but I will 
make inquiry on the pcint mentioned 
by my hon. Friend. I have only now 
to express the hope that the House will 
be willing to assent to the Second Read- 
ing without pursuing further the Debate 
on the policy of this country towards 
Greece, and that the Bill will receive 
the unanimous support of the House. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 

Thanet): I think it is only right that 
my right hon. Friend should inform the 
House what steps have been taken to 
secure the payment of the interest on 
the Loan. The House has been asked 
to guarantee a Loan for a_ bankrupt 
State, which in the past has acted 
fraudently, and in this Bill I see nothing 
to protect the taxpayers of this country 
from being left in the lurch. I think 
any ordinary person in life would look 
for some security to enable him to re- 
cover his money 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER: I explained that fully the 
other day. I said that certain revenues 
of Greece had been set aside, and placed 
under an International Board of Control. 
These revenues will be collected by a 
body responsible to that Board, and will 
be applied to this purpose. 
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*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Yes, Sir; I 
fully understand that, and it looks ex- 
ceedingly pretty on paper, but I should 
like to know who stands at the back of 
the Committee to carry out their behests. 
I should like, furthermore, to know 
whether my right hon. Friend contem- 
plates sending for that purpose a fleet, 
which, by the way, if sent before, would 
have stopped the war? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean said that the celebrated tele- 
gram, for which he has offered this tardy 
apology 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member for Lynn Regis has made 
a charge, and that charge has been met 





by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean. There 


must be limits placed on the discussion. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Yes, Sir ; of 
course I understand that there are limits, 
but I thought the limits might extend to 
my reply. At any rate, I hope it will be 
fully understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s arguments are not accepted 
on this side of the House 
more than his statement that Can- 
ning was a Tory. Canning was 
a sham Tory, and was notoriously out 
of harmony with his colleagues on this 
very question, as the right ‘thon. Gentle- 
man knows perfectly well. There is one 
aspect of this Bill which I think the 
House would do well to bear in mind: 
We are asked to associate ourselves with 
Russia and France in the movements from 
which other Powers stand aloof. 
this is a matter of notoriety. It has been 
admitted by Ministers, and I think it 
would not be denied by anyone, that 
great injury has already occurred to this 
country from the anti-Turkish attitude 
which our Government has assumed and 
which is emphasised in connection with 
this Loan. Now, I do not hesitate 
to say that our troubles on the 
frontier of India are quite correctly de- 
scribed: by my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury as being due, in 
the first place, undoubtedly to that atti- 
tude. I should like to know whether it 
is right for this country, associated as we 
are with the government of 50,000,000 
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of Mahomedans, to put ourselves un- 
necessarily in a prominent position as 
special enemies of the Sultan. Does 
anyone believe that Lord Beaconsfield 
or Lord Palmerston, or any of the great 
statesmen in the middle of this century, 
advocated a Turkish alliance out of any 
ereat admiration for that Government?! 
No, Sir; on the contrary, my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is an old colleague of Lord Beacons- 
field, must very often have heard him 
advocate an alliance with Turkey, not out 
of regard for the Sultan, or any admira- 
tion for-the Pashas, but because, in his 
judgment, it was necessary for this 
country to maintain relations of a friendly 


‘character with the religious heads of so 


large a body of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
Well, Sir, we are now asked to associate 
ourselves with a movement which is in 
spirit anti-Turkish, except in so far as 
this money goes, some of it, I am glad to 
think, into the pockets of the Turks, but 
as for the remainder, a considerable por- 
tion is to be devoted to the fortification 
of Port Arthur and in furtherance of 
kindred objects, which can scarcely be 
described as conducive to the interests 
of this country. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE (Wilt- 
shire, Cricklade): I do not think that 
anyone will complain that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Thanet has addressed to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer an inquiry which will 
enable him to inform the House whether 
he can give in greater detail further 
information as to the precise arrange- 
ments with regard to the Loan, or, 
if I may so call it, the appropriation of 
the revenues assigned to the payment of 
this Loan. Now, if I understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer correctly, 
the matter stands in about as satisfactory 
a manner as any arrangement which, of 
course, deals with an unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things can stand. The arrange 
ment, if I followed him correctly, is 
founded upon the administration of the 
assigned revenues of Turkey. No doubt 
many Members are aware that the bond- 
holders of Turkey were, several years 
ago, protected by an arrangement under 
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which certain revenues were assigned, and 
specially assigned, to a board upon 
which one representative of all the great 
foreign Powers sat, and that board has 
the right and power and duty of collect- 
ing what are called assigned revenues. 
If I understand the present arrangement, 
it is very much the same. I think it 
will be admitted by Members on both 
sides of the House, that the arrange- 
ment for the assigned revenues in Turkey 
has worked exceedingly well, and I see 
no reason why it should not work well 
in Greece. I can only say that I hope 
the arrangement, originally made in 
Turkey, and made simply and solely for 
the protection of the foreign bondholders, 
will be so extended to Greece that in a 
manner it will secure the restoration of 
order to the suffering finances of that 
unfortunate kingdom. There can be no 
doubt at all that financial recklessness is 
the curse of the small countries of Europe. 
I venture to say that in the same way 
the only adequate protection under this 
arrangement which can be held out with 
any prospect to the unfortunate taxpayer 
of Greece is such an arrangement as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has fore 
shadowed, which I believe is as good a 
protection as can possibly be given con- 
sistently with the disturbed state of 
things with which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and all the Governments of 
the Powers of Europe have had to 
deal in consequence of the late war. 
One observation has fallen from the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, to which I will 
allude. He brought up the long since 
dead claim of Turkey to have a certain 
portion of a certain debt placed upon 
the unfortunate shoulders of the people 
of Greece. Why, I thought that had 
passed into the limbo of forgotten things ! 
But if it is to be brought up you may 
be asked why some of these funds may 
not be used for the benefit of Turkey in 
the same way as they ought to be used 
for the benefit of Germany and other 
Powers? If that question is to be asked 
I desire to give an answer. May I 
remind hon. Members opposite that the 
claim of Turkey to have a portion of her 
debt placed upon Bulgaria, Greece, and 
other little principalities rests upon one 
instrument, and when you search the in- 
Strument of her title you will find that 
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that is the Treaty of Berlin? It is upon 
that same document that the claim of 
Europe rests that Turkey should do 
justice to Armenia. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
correct the noble Lord? The claim 
I make is not on the Treaty of Berlin, 
but on the subject of the Convention 
made by all the Powers on the 24th 
May, 1881. 


Loro EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Well, that Convention arose out of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and I was quite aware 
of that. When I occupied the position 
of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
the Treaty of Berlin was the one out =f 
which all subsequent Conventions came. 
When you got the arrangement of 1881 
you got certain concessions of territory, 
and it was owing to those concessions 
that Turkey was to have a portion cf 
the debt assigned to her. I venture to 
say that when Turkey does her duty in 
regard to Armenia, then, and then only, 
will Turkey have a right to say, “Let the 
other clauses be carried out,” because 
you must read the Treaty as a whole. It is 
like a contract between two parties. I do 
not desire, of course, after the appeal of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to follow 
this subject into the ramifications of the 
Preamble of the Bill, because this Bill 
recites the agreement practically entered 
into between the Government of Her 
Majesty and the Governments of France 
and Russia ; and the Bill has been proved--- 
and it does not require any argument or 
illustration—that the policy which has 
alwavs been put forward from this side 
of the House, and especially by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that the true way to deal with 
these two questions is by agreement, on 
historical lines, between France and 
Russia and this country. That policy is 
the correct one, and the only policy that 
can preserve the peace of Europe from 
the horrors of a great war. I am told 
by the hon. Member for the Isle of 
Thanet that this policy belongs to the 
time of Mr. Canning, who invented it, 
and that he was not a true Tory. Let. 
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me remind him of this, that I do nose 
think he will deny that the Duke of 
Wellington was a true Tory, and the 
policy of Mr. Canning was founded upon 
the wishes of the Duke of W ellington. 
Therefore the high figure of the Duke of 
Wellington stands beside the figure of 
Mr. Canning, and I would ask him if he 
can expect the support of hon. Members 
upon that side of the House if he says 
that the Duke of Wellington was not a 
true Tory. I am not able to discuss the 
whole of the history of that time between 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Canning, 
neither do I desire to do so. It is a ques- 
tion which he himself raised, and I have 
a right to hold him to it. There was no 
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disagreement between the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Canning. The 


Emperor of Russia was at that time hesi- 
tating as to whether he would view the 
Greek question 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
noble Lord is wandering from the sub- 
ject. 

Lory E. FITZMAURICE: I bow to 
your ruling, Mr. Speaker. I was only 
hoping that as the hon. Member opposite 
had been allowed to make a statement 
I might be allowed to reply to it. I 
hope that’ we shall carry this Bill, and 
hold it forth to Greece as a sign of the 
goodwill of this country and our desire 
that she may escape from the perilous 
position in which she has fallen. This 
Bill is one which everyone of us on this 
side of the House can support with 
cordiality, because, as I have already 
said, it is a justification of that very 
policy which during the last two years 
has been steadily and consistently advo- 
cated from these Benches. 


*Mr. H. V. DUNCOMBE (Cumber- 
land, Egremont): I do not think the 
House need have any fear at hearing me 
called upon, because, little as I have in- 
terfered in the course of Debate, I feel 
confident that they are assured of two 
things, namely—that in whatever part of 
the House I may sit, I shall be guilty 
neither of prolonged declamation nor of 
intellectual’ arrogance. On behalf of 
10,000 taxpayers in this country, I think 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 
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it is my duty before the discussion on 
this Bill closes to state that I think the 
Government are establishing a very 
dangerous precedent in this Meestes if 
we are to believe—and I have every 
reason to believe that what they have 
told us is true—that they have exerted 
every influence known to diplomacy of 
which they are capable and could bring 
to bear in order to prevent Greece enter. 
ing into this suicidal war, and then the 
war, in spite of their endeavours, took 
place. Those efforts failed, and on be- 
half of those whom I have the honour to 
represent I protest against this country 
being asked to guarantee the losses of a 
so-called Power who disregarded our 
advice. If this is to be the sort of policy 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
to get Greece out of her difficulties by 
providing her with money to cover a loss 
which she has brought on herself, I am 
afraid our diplomacy in the future will 
be crowned with as small a measure of 
success as they apparently have been in 
the past. 
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Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS [EXPENSES] BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a second 


time” 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
move— 


“That the Public Buildings [Expenses] Bill 
be read a second time this day six months.” 


I object, in the first place, to the general 
financial character of this Bill; and, 
secondly, I oppose it because I hold that 
even if the House thinks fit to take the 
surplus of the year and devote it to sn 
object which is not at present by law 
established, the object which this Bill 
proposes to set up is not one for which 
sound reasons can be adduced. Now, 
Sir, it is a Bill which provides a large 
sum of money for the erection of certain 
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public buildings in the County of London, 
and it departs in all important particu- 
lars from the usual practice and custom 
of the House, which, I venture to submit, 
would be far more laudable when provid- 
ing money for the erection of public 
buildings, because, under this Bill, in- 
stead of providing the money which may 
be required from year to year as the 
Estimates do, the House will be required 
under this Bill to vote an authority to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
expend money to the extent of £250,000 
for certain large works set down in the 
Schedule. One of the provisions of the 
Bill to which I most strongly object is 
that in section 3 of clause 1, which 
proposes, in regard to the Sinking Fund, 
to apply the surplus of the financial year, 
which closes on the 3lst day of March, 
1898, to the extent of £2,500,000 sterling 
for the purposes of this Bill, and 
authorises them to make payments as 
they are called for during the year. Now, 
the law, as we all know, provides that the 
surplus should be devoted to the Sinking 
ing Fund and the payment of the National 
Debt, and I think we ought to give some 
very much stronger reasons than any 
which have been laid before the House 
by the Government to justify their 
demands on the present occasion, to 
abrogate the law in this regard, and 
apply the surplus of the year to the 
building of these great establishments. 
If the Sinking Fund arrangement which 
was solemnly come to by the House is to 
be broken, it ought only to be done under 
the demand of some national emergency ; 
and if there ever was a time when the 
Government was not justified in inter- 
fering with the arrangements of the Sink- 
ing Fund and the payment of the National 
Debt that time is the present one. What 
are the circumstances—the financial cir- 
cumstances—of this year coming upon 
the top of similar circumstances in the 
year we have just passed over! We are 
now in a period of super-abounding pros- 
perity, a period of prosperity which I 
daresay has never been equalled in the 
whole history of this country, a pros 
perity which I shall show is entirely 
confined to the island of Great Britain, 
and is in no degree shared by the island 
from which I come. But in this coun- 
try we are undoubtedly passing through 
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a period of extraordinary super-abounding 
prosperity so far, and it would be an un- 
fortunate thing for any Government to 
accept this prosperity as the basis of 
calculation for its expenditure. We have 
had surpluses year after year, and 1 
understand that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have this year a surplus 
of about £2,000,000. In spite of these 
recurring surpluses, and in spite of times 
of peace and prosperity beyond all prece- 
dent in the financial history of the coun- 
try, the income tax has been maintained 
at 8d. in the £. Year after year has 
gone by, and this year is to follow the 
example of its predecessors, and no relief 
of taxation whatever is to be proposed 
for the people of this country. And, Sir, 
not only has the policy of the Govern- 
ment been to appropriate or spend the 
surplus of the successful year and to pro- 
pose no relief of taxation in the country, 
but they have once and again suspended 
the operation of the Sinking Fund and 
appropriated the surpluses which ought 
to have gone towards the reduction of 
the National Debt. Sir, that prevails 
part passu at the same time with the 
immense and increasing expenditure, and 
what the House is entitled to assume ‘s 
this: that, if the Government go on and 
continue on their present lines, in a 
very few years, without any war or 
foreign competition, even if the country 
escapes that foreign competition, it will 
be necessary, in order to maintain the 
present scale of expenditure, to increase 
the income tax by a penny or twopence in 
the £. That is a monstrous condition 
of things, against which we are entitled 
to protest. I protest, in addition to that, 
against the enormous extravagance in 
increasing the expenditure of the Govern- 
ment, and against this policy of year 
after year going in for seizing upon the 
surpluses and devoting them to such 
projects as are contained in this Bill. I 
ask the House, by adopting my Amend- 
ment, not to approve of the policy of 
the Government in appropriating the 
surplus of the year for this scheme of 
expenditure, because I hold that if you 
are going to suspend the law in regard 
to these surpluses, and to divert them 
from the purposes which Parliament 
originally intended them for—namely, to 
go to the reduction of the National 
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Debt—you ought only to do so in the 
event of a national emergency, and that 
money so taken from the payment of the 
National Debt ought to be devoted only 
to urgent necessities. I put it to any 
hon. Member, is that test satisfied by 
the present proposal of the Government? 
What emergency, or what urgency, is 
‘there for these enormous buildings in 
London! The question of these build- 
ings has been before the House year 
after year, and although I daresay it 
may be possible for the Government to 
‘say a great deal in favour of some cf 
these great buildings, I am_ perfectly 
certain that it will not be possible for 
the Government, or for any Member in 
this House, to maintain that any one of 
these amounts is of national emergency, 
or is urgently demanded, and I fail to 
see on what grounds the Government 
justify their conduct in abstaining from 
pursuing the ordinary routine practice 
of placing certain sums on the Estimates 
for the coming year for the erection of 
these buildings. I hold that it is im- 
possible for anybody to maintain that 
these buildings are a most urgent neces- 
sity. I believe, Sir, that I should be 
out of order in going into any detail or at 
any length into certain other purposes 
which I hold ought to have precedence 
over these items set forth in the Schedule 
if we do seize upon the surplus. Coming 
as I do from a country where at the 
present moment the people are starving 
for want of food—from a country which 
has been denied for the last two years 
a sum of £600,000 or £700,000 a year 
to which she is entitled, on the specific 
ground that the state of agriculture was 
not so depressed as it is in this country— 
I say it is monstrous that this surplus, 
which would have enabled the Govern- 
ment to pay to the unfortunate Irish 
people that which they have been 
defrauded of during the last two years, 
‘is to be taken now it is available and 
spent in this city, where God knows 
enough money has been spent already. 
Now, just look at this aspect of the Bill. 
This £2,500,000 is proposed to be taken, 
and in that sum there is, according to 
the calculations of the Treasury, about 
£250,000 from Ireland. All this 
money proposed in the Bill is to 
de spent in London, and is it not a cruel 


Mr. Dillon. 
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injustice that you are undertaking to 
spend, under this Bill, £200,000 contri- 
buted by the taxpayers of Ireland, when 
you are making no provision whatever— 
I am hardly exaggerating when I say no 
provision—for those people who are actu- 
ally starving in Ireland! The least the 
Government might do is to give out of 
this surplus a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds which will completely and amply 
deal with the distress and starvation 
which exist and are becoming desperate, 
in the west of Ireland, before they seize 
on the whole of this vast sum of money 
to be spent in London. Turning for a 
moment to the various items mentioned 
in the Bill, I appeal to the Radical Mem- 
bers, apart altogether from the question 
of Ireland, not to support this Measure. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
London gets more than her share of 
national funds. That in one short Bill 
a sum of £2,500,000 is to be spent in this 
city is, I think, a most unreasonable 
demand, and it ought to be accompanied 
by some share to be spent in provincial 
towns. There are two items in this 
Schedule which I ‘desire particularly to 
criticise. The first is the sum of 
£475,000 for the War Office. During 
the last two or three months a demand 
has been put forward for a root and 
branch reform of the War Office and the 
Horse Guards, and we were led to believe 
that one of the results of the present 
organisation of the War Office was that 
the millions voted by this House year 
after year, and which, I regret to see, are 
increasing year after year, are, to a large 
extent, wasted, and that the country does 
not get value for them. Men, without 
distinction of Party, and experts on both 
sides of the House, have filled columns 
of the 7imes in pointing this out, and 
that there could be no security for an 
efficient Army, and that value would not 
be given for the money voted unless 
there were a complete root and branch 
reform of the War Office. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The reform of the 
War Office does not arise on the busi- 
ness before the House. 


Mr. DILLON: Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am 
quite aware of that. I was not going 
into the matter at any length. I think 
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it is a very cruel thing for any Govern- 
ment to ask this House for two and a 
half millions of money—when they do 
not propose any reform in the War Office 
—to build a new War Office for these 
gentlemen. I think they are beginning 
at the wrong end. I think they should 
reform the War Office before building a 
new War Office, and I think that is not 
unreasonable. I had no idea of entering 
at length into the condition of the War 
Office, but I think it is not an unreason- 
able demand that before the country pays 
two and a half millions it should be 
assured that the business is properly and 
effectively done. What assurance have 
we that it might not be possible, by re- 
forms in the War Office, to obtain more 
than sufficient money to pay for the 
building of a new office? And if that be 
so, I think we ought to hold back the 
money for the building of a new office 
until we see the work is done as efficiently 
and cheaply as possible. Now, there is 
another item to which I take exception 
on its merits. I refer to the item for 
£800,000 for the Science and Art build- 
ings at South Kensington. I do not pre- 
tend to know, or to have any technical 
knowledge, or any knowledge as to the 
requirements at South Kensington, and 
I should be the last man to grudge the 
money to make these art treasures safe ; 
but I protest on behalf of other cities in 
the Kingdom—on behalf of Dublin, Bel- 
fast, and Cork—against this House being 
asked to vote £800,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money on building gigantic structures, 
and spending those gigantic sums while 
giving nothing at all to provincial cities. 


Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
§.): The hon. Member need not trouble 
to appeal on behalf of Belfast. 


Mr. DILLON: A great many people 
in Belfast have more confidence in 
me than in the hon. Member. My 
€xperience of Belfast is that it is just as 
anxious to have money spent there as 
anywhere else, but the Government can 
strike out from my proposal any grant 
made to Belfast. What I do think is 
that some explanation is due to the 
House. I think that when the Govern- 
ment are going to make a great demand 
for science and art in the city of London 
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they ought to consider, at the same time, 
all those other cities in the Kingdom— 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, and 
Cork—I leave out Belfast—where any 
grants are given for science and art 
museums, and that a reasonable propor- 
tion of the sum required by London 
should be offered to these other cities at 
the same time. If they want £800,000 
for London, I think they ought to give 
a fair sum in proportion to the grants 
already given to other cities. I think 
£800,000 is entirely too large asum. I 
should like to ask where are the Votes 
for the new Admiralty building to come 
to an end. We had the original Esti- 
mate, which was immensely increased by, 
it was said, the foundations. Now we 
have an additional Estimate. Last year 
it was said we had completed the Admi- 
ralty building. | Now we are informed 
the building will require £275,000, 
although no part of that money is 
required for the site, as I believe 
the site for the proposed addition is 
already in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Now there is to be an addi- 
tional Vote for the Admiralty, and 
the only explanation of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was that this . was 
in consequence of the enormous increase 
of the Fleet, which necessitated an addi- 
tional staff of clerks, and therefore they 
would require a large addition to the 
Admiralty. But surely no addition of 
clerks and officials to the Admiralty, con- 
sequent on recent additions to the Fleet, 
could possibly require an expenditure of 
£275,000. I think the House is entitled 
to some explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman. These are the opinions 
which I desire to express on the items, 
but I rose chiefly for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the policy of the Govern- 
ment in seizing on the surplus of the 
year, and spending it all in the City of 
London, while there are people starving 
—actually starving—in Ireland, a coun- 
try which has contributed fully £200,000 
to this two and a half millions. I beg 
to move. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) formally seconded the Motion. 


*Sir FRANCIS SHARP POWELL 

(Wigan): Mr. Speaker, as the Chairman 

of the Committee which is consider- 

ing this question, I may be allowed 
2Y 
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to say a few words. I must first of 
all congratulate my right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works on 
having taken in charge this great task. 
The condition of our public departments 
has been, during many years, not only 
a great scandal to this country, but also 
a great source of expense, extra cost of 
administration, and leakage in various 
directions to a very large amount. Thisis 
one of those questions which in one sense 
bears delay, because there is not any par- 
ticular moment, any exceptional pressure 
or crisis ; but the evil grows, and will con- 
tinue to grow, except it is arrested by a 
master hand, and I am glad that it has 
fallen to the lot of a Conservative Govern- 
ment tointroduce this large and compre- 
hensive reform. My observations will be 
confined entirely to the swbject of the 
museum, and here I am glad to find my 
right hon. Friend has dealt boldly with 
the subject. The amount of £800,000 is 
a magnificent contribution to the art and 
science collections. I believe there can 
be no doubt whatever of the great value 
of these collections. There has been 
ample evidence laid before our Commit- 
tee, and we have ventured to embody the 
result of those recommendations in one 
sentence, which I will read to the 
House— 


“They feel bound to express their sense of 
the importance of completing the building on 
the east side of Exhibition Road with a view to 
the safe deposit and satisfactory exhibition of 
the art collections (including the Indian sec- 
tion now on the west side of the road in a 
hired building) at South Kensington.” 


They desire the extension of the build- 
ing, first, on grounds of safety. I 
believe it is not a safe thing that these 
valuable treasures should be massed to- 
gether as they are now. No doubt it is 
the case that by vigilant management 
on the part of the police, and a desire to 
observe order on the part of the crowds 
which visit the collections, little damage 
has been done up to the present time. 
But there is still danger, and it is cer- 
tainly the opinion of those who have 
examined the subject that these speci- 
mens of great value are exposed to con- 
siderable risk day by day, and that except 
some means are taken by giving more 
area, more floor space. and the like, great 
injury may take place at: any time. 
But there is another question beyond that 
“€ safety. That is exhibition. The col- 
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lections are now so crowded that they 
cannot be seen by the ordinary visitor, 
and I believe it is no exaggeration to 
say, as some of the witnesses have said, 
that a better exhibition of these articles 
will be a new revelation to the public, 
who are by no means aware of the pre- 
cious treasures at their command. But 
we have to deal not with the public only, 
but with that most important section of 
the public who are likely not only to visit 
the collections, but to make careful study 
of them also. At present it is impossible 
that a large number of students can duly 
examine these magnificent and delicate 


objects. It is quite certain that those 
in command of the museum do allow 
every facility in their power. In fact, 


when a student shows knowledge and a 
desire to extend his information, he is 
permitted, in many instances, to take 
specimens from the cases, and is allowed 
to make copies in the room of a 
responsible officer. But this should 
not be conducted under such con- 
ditions. It ought to be perfectly easy, 
and there ought to be no difficulty in ob- 
taining information. Coming back again 
to the value of the collections, I may refer 
to the memorial presented by a number 
of most distinguished men, including the 
President of the Royal Academy, all of 
them practising various branches of the 
arts as a profession, to the Vice-President 
of the Council. They state that the 
South Kensington Museum was founded 
in order that— 


“ All classes might be induced to investigate 
those common principles of taste which may 
be traced in the works of excellence of all ages. 
The extent to which the museum has stimulated 
an interest and educated opinion in Art matters 
in the country, and the profound impression it 
has made on the progress and revival of what 
may be termed the industrial arts, is well 
known and acknowledged by all those in posi- 
tion to judge not only in this country, but on 
the Continent and America, where the South 
Kensington Museum has been avowedly taken 
as a pattern on which to found various National 
Museums.” 


Then they proceed— 


“We share the opinion that no more fitting 
national memorial of the 60th anniversarv of 
the accession to the throne of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty could be made than the com- 
pletion of a museum which owed its existence 
to Her Royal Consort, and which Her Majesty 
has declared that she has taken under ‘her 
special and personal protection.’ ” 
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Now, Sir, that quotation is a sufficient 
justification for what has been done. The 
hon. Member who spoke last made the 
complaint that this exhibition was of use 
to England and Wales only. We have 
had, however, valuable testimony of the 
services rendered to several districts by 
the circulation of works in their midst. 
The hon. Member, no doubt, takes an 
interest in Donegal, which I also know as 
an English visitor, and he will find 
among the evidence in favour of the 
value of the circulation conducted by the 
South Kensington Museum, the follow- 
ing expression of warm thanks from 
Donegal— 


“T am directed to tender you the sincere 
thanks of the Committee of the Donegal Art 
Class Exhibition for your kindness in lending 
the collection of works of art for which appli- 
cation was made to your Department.” 


That county has gained by the circula- 
tion of works of art from South Kensing- 
ton, and Belfast has also shared in the 
same advantage. Therefore, the bene- 
fits of this collection are now enjoyed by 
Ireland as well as by England and Wales. 
We have not yet received any evidence 
with reference to science. That part of 
the investigation is still before us, but 
we have other testimony on former 
occasions. There was a Departmental 
Committee in 1883 which spoke in 
high terms of the science  collec- 
tion. That Committee stated that it 
was badly accommodated, and that it 
required the most careful attention, with 
a view to its proper exhibition. If that 
were the case in 1883, it is still more 
the case at present, for the years since 
that Committee reported have been years 
of expansion and growth, and I venture 
to say that that growth and expansior 
must continue, because the circulation is 
increasing. I desire the country to have 
the advantage of that circulation and dis- 
tribution of objects of art, and it is quite 
impossible that it can be conducted with- 
out increased space for complicated 
machinery of distribution. Then the 
Committee feel great anxiety that 
the eastern side of the museum 
should be confined to art. It does 
not follow that every room is to be fully 
occupied now, but, at the same time, 
there must be opportunity of adding 
new specimens as occasion arises and cir- 
cumstances demand. Some of us feel 
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anxiety as to the housing of any part of 
the science collection on the western side. 
The science collection is intimately 
connected with the schools, and, if 
delicate machines have to be carried 
from one part of a great building ‘to 
another, there is not only great cost of 
transport, but risk of injury. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works will give a fuller 
explanation, if not to-night, at any rate 
at a future time. I hope he will be able 
to state that it is not part of his plan 
that so large a sum as £2,500,000 should 
be placed at the command of the 
Government without the House having 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the subject. I think also that those 
who manage these collections ought to 
have the plans submitted to them, if not 
in detail, at any rate in their main out- 
lines. They ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining how far the plans 
commend themselves to their better 
judgment, and how far in some particu- 
lars they are capable of improvement. 
These, however, are questions of detail, 
and I certainly do feel grateful to the 
Government for having undertaken this 
task. I think it will result in the pro- 
gress of industrial, and also of decorative, 
art, and I feel sure that a great step 
will be taken not only to increase the 
material wealth of this country, but also 
to promote the spread of that refinement 
which tends so much to promote the 
culture, comfort, and happiness of the 
population. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 
S.): Ido not wish to discuss the general 
question raised by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo, but to call attention to 
one particular point which I hope the 
House will think fit to consider; I mean 
the desirability of making provision in 
these new blocks of public buildings for 
a comprehensive library which will serve 
the needs of a great department, and, to 
some extent, the needs of the public. 
The House is no doubt aware that nearly 
all our great public departments have 
libraries—the Foreign Office has a 
library ; the Indian Office has one, which 
is extremely valuable, but seems very 
often undergoing a process. of recon- 
struction; the Education Department, 
too, has just formed a library; the 
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Treasury has a very good legal library, 
stowed away in a rather inconvenient 
place ; and the Board of Trade has one. 
But all these libraries are insufficient. 


There is not one of them which 
meets the needs even of its own 
department, and there are many 


branches of knowledge which are very 
imperfectly represented even by all 
the departments taken together. I 
have known a case in which Members of 
the Government had occasion to consult 
a@ very important publication, and it 
could be found in no library within reach 
nearer than the British Museum. But 
even in cases where libraries exist they 
are inadequate, and the rooms are dark 
or otherwise inconvenient. This is 
specially the case with the Privy Council 
Library, which ought to be a legal 
library, but is not, so that the judges 
who sit there have to borrow books from 
other libraries at considerable incon- 
venience. It would, therefore, be 
eminently desirable if the First Commis- 
sioner of Works could find room in 
these plans for such a library as I sug- 
gest. It would be useful for the depart- 
ment, and, of course, it is for the depart- 
ment that provision ought to be made. 
The library would also be valuable for 
that section of the public that is specially 
interested in the business of legislation. 
There are many organisations located in 
this part of London which have occasion 
for a convenience of this kind. The 
representatives of the Colonies, for in- 
stance, have frequently occasion to con- 
sult books on Colonial law, but they have 
not a library available, although such a 
one as I contemplate might be very use- 
ful to them, and to some sections of the 
public, although not thrown open to the 
public generally, but only to persons 
interested in these matters. It might be 
desirable also to provide a few consulta- 
tion rooms, one for the use of the public 
and the other for the department. The 
books would, of course, be primarily 
Government publications, and we might 
also receive in exchange for our own Blue 
Books copies of the publications issued 
by the Governments of the Colonies and 
of the United States, as well as the 
Governments of France, Germany, Italy, 
and other countries of Europe. I am 
not aware of any place in this country 
where such a collection of legislative 
publications exists; it does not exist 
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even in the Law Courts. A large number 
of statistical books and a considerable 
number of publications on _ various 
branches of economics might also be kept 
in such a library as I have described. 
The space we have available in the 
Houses of Parliament for our Blue 
Books does not permit us to extend our 
library in this way, but the creation of a 
.ibrary such as I have suggested would 
be greatly facilitated by the transference 
to it from the existing libraries of the 
Departments of many of their books. A 
sum of money might be set apart for the 


purchase of such books sf general 
interest as might be useful, and, of 


course, the Colonies and foreign countries 
will be quite willing to exchange their 
Government publications for ours. It 
would be worth while doing that if we 
had proper accommodation, but the 
space for the library I am contemplating 
would not be very large, and so many 
improvements have been made of late 
years in the method of disposing books 
that probably three or four rooms of 
moderate size would be sufficient for the 
purpose. I may add that a library of 
this kind exists at Paris, attached to the 
Ministry of Justice, and I am told it is 
found of very great service by the public 
as well as by the Department. The 
Congress at Washington has a similar 
library, but very much larger, corre- 
sponding rather to the British Museum 
Library, and a much greater building 
than we have space available for erect- 
ing in connection with our public 
offices. At the same time I hope the 
First Commissioner of Works, in any re- 
arrangement of the rooms in the Houses 
of Parliament, will see that no space is 
encroached upon that can be saved, that 
will provide for a union of the libraries 
of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, and an extension of both. 
T shall not enlarge upon the question of 
a library common to both Houses. I 
trust, however, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
will consider the advisability of pro- 
viding a library such as I have 
endeavoured to describe, which, I think, 
the Department will support, and which, 
I believe, can be done without any great 
expenditure of space or money. 

Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton): I understand the intention of 
the First Commissioner of Works with 
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regard to the Admiralty is to harmonise 
the old and the new buildings. What I 
fear will happen is that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in order to secure space, will 
fill up the courtyard with a hideous 
square block that will spoil its archi- 
tectural effect. I would suggest, if 
additional room is required, the utilising 
of the official residence of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. I do not suggest that 
there ought to be an eviction of the First 
Lord, but there is no more reason why 
the First Lord of the Admiralty should 
have an official residence than should the 
First Lord of the Treasury. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner of Works will consider this 
point worthy of his attention. I submit 
it will be a great improvement upon the 
plans suggested, and will preserve the 
harmony of the buildings. As a member 
of the Science and Art Committee I join 
in the regret expressed by the Member 
for Battersea, that, while we were about 
it, we were unable to secure the whole 
of the Great George Street site. At the 
same time I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works upon the fact that his name 
will be associated in the future with the 
greatest improvements that have taken 
jlace in London for a considerable time. 

Mr. JOHN J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 
N.): I am opposed to this Bill, but in 
the first piace I desire to say that I 
cannot svmpathise with the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who apparently wants to 
make the First Lord of the Admiralty 
sleep in his own office. [Mr. Leen: 1 
said, sleep outside of it.) 1 cannot 
sympathise either with the remark of the 
late President of the Board of Trade, or 
the hon. Member for Aberdeen, who 
desires to build a library for Blue Books. 
My opinion is that, instead of building a 
library, we should despatch these books 
to the Crematorium at Woking. As to 
this building scheme, if the proposal 
were to erect these offices at the expense 
ef England alone, I would have no objec- 
tion. I do not care what offices you 
build, provided you build them at your 
own expense. Ireland is asked to con- 
tribute a quarter cf a million towards 
building new offices in London. But 
Ireland does not want a War Office, she 
has no Army, and has no need of a 
War Office; she has no interest in the 
Far East, and has no need of an Admi- 
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ralty Office. If you want these offices 
for yourselves, build them at your own 
expense, but do not ask Ireland, whom 
you have plundered for the last ninety 
years. of at least two millions a 
year, to contribute towards the expense. 
I see that there are six proposals in this 
Bill; and, first, with regard to the War 
Dftice, I desire to say this: If we are 
to have a new War Office, I think we 
ought to have a War Office in Dublin; 
and I will give the reason why. There 
is at present, I believe, an Army clothing 
factory in Ireland, and as you have only 
a War Office in London and not in Dublin 
or in Ireland, it has been the custom 
from the time when this Army clothing 
factory was established in that country, 
to have sent up from Limerick specimens 
of the clothing to Pimlico before it was 
accepted or approved of. If you had a 
War Office in Dublin, it would be able 
to approve of these articles there; and, 
therefore, I say—though otherwise Ire- 
land wants no War Office at all, so far 
as I can see—if you are to have a War 
Office here, you ought to have an estab- 
lishment in Dublin, and the Government 
ought to have a branch of the War Office 
there. Well, Sir, in the next place, | 
see there are £800,000 to be spent on an 
addition to the South Kensington 
Museum. Sir, one of the great grievances 
of Ireland for the last 10 or 15 or 20 
years. has been the despotism exercised 
over Ireland in regard to the matters 
disposed of by the management of the 
South Kensington Department. Year 
after year, during all the time I have 
occupied a seat in this House, complaints 
have been made again and again—com- 
plaints which were never answered— 
about the insolent action of this Depart- 
ment to Ireland whenever they asked for 
any favour from the South Kensington 
Department. I wonder there is not 
something asked for the British Museum. 
I fully expected there would be a pro- 
posal for the extension of that institution 
in another part of London, but what 
benefit we gain from the British Museum 
or from South Kensington. I fail to see. 
A short time ago, as the House is pro- 
bably aware, some interesting Irish an- 
tiquities were sent to the British 
Museum—[Mr. Speaker: Order, order! 
That does not arise on this Vote.] 
Well, Sir, it was only by way of illus- 
tration that I was going to mention it. 
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The matter is only an illustration of my 
general point—namely, tuat these British 
institutions are of no earthly use to Ire- 
land at all, and that to ask lreland, there- 
fore, to contribute asingle penny towards 
their cost. is really one of the greatest 
grievances any country canendure. Well, 
Sir, the last item in this Vote is for Post 
Office buildings (Queen Victoria Street 
and West Kensington), £300,000. Now, 
I understand that one of the buildings, 
the building to be erected at West Ken- 
sington, is for the Post Office Savings 
Bank Department; and, really, I wish 
the House to understand that there is a 
grievance here in which, even if they 
have not sympathised with the observa- 
tions I have already offered, they will 
probably think there is something. This 
Savings Bank Department is a depart- 
ment for the whole of the United King 
dom, so that it comes to this, that a 
depositor in Dublin cannot get his money 
out until his book and application are 
sent on to London. The same thing 
happens with regard to Cork, and every 
cther town in Ireland, and the same 
thing happens with regard to Scotland ; 
and, really, it is the most preposterous 
and ridiculous thing in the world to 
imagine that there should not be a de- 
partment in Dublin for Irish investors 
where their applications might be enter- 
tained on the spot. But, on the con- 
trary, Irishmen and Scotchmen both 
have to have their little accounts made 
up in this great City of London, where, | 
understand, there are miles and miles of 
passages devoted to the storage of these 
pass-books in a department to which vou 
must apply if you want to get out Ls. 6d. 
in Ireland. Why, Sir, the thing is per- 
fectly ridiculous, and if hon. Gentlemen 
oppesite will speak candidly, they will 
admit, at all events with regard to this 
item, that there ought to be in Dublin, 
and I venture to say also in Edinburgh, 
a branch at least of the Savings Bank 
Department which would be able to deal 
on the spot with all these matters, Trish 
and Scotch, which are now dealt with in 
London, and must be dealt with in Lon 
don alone. It is because the Bill pro 
poses expenditure from which Ielan1 will 
derive no share whatever that I oppose 
it; and may I point out, in conclusion, 
the result of all expenditure of this sort 
upon our financial relations? The Bill 
involves an expenditure in London of 
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£2,550,000, which will go into English 


pockets; English lawyers’ will be 
employed, English architects will be 


employed, and English working m:n will 
be employed ; every single penny of this 
money will go into English pockets. If 
it were admitted in the annual financial 
accounts that this was English expendi- 
ture, 1 would not complain; but what is 
done? In the accounts showing the 
financial relations between England and 
freland, this expenditure, which goes to 
English purposes, and goes into English 
pockets, is put down as Imperial expen 
diture. I say that is an instance of the 
manipulation and cooking of accounts 
with which I do not think any respect- 
able person would sympathise in his 
heart; and for this reason, as well as 
those I have already given, I repeat that 
[ regret that I cannot vote against this 
Bill, because I have “ paired.” 


*Mr. H. J. GLADSTONE (Leeds, W.): 
I have many points of sympathy with 
the hon. Member in regard to Irish 
finance, but I draw a great distinction 
between this Bill and the question of the 
financial relations between England and 
Ireland, which is one that is to be 
threshed out hereafter. I desire to give 
my support to the Second Reading of 
this Bill as a very practical and compre 
hensive scheme, on which I gladly con 
gratulate my right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works. I understood 
him to say, Sir, that the exterior desigu 
for these new buildings would be en- 
trusted to an architect outside the Office 
of Works, while the interiors would be 
constructed by the Office ci Works. I 
will go a step further, and beg him to re 
consider the question of designing the 
exterior , and see if he cannot induce Sir 
John Taylor to undertake the charge of 
designing the whole building. Sir, I be 
lieve every First Commissioner of Works 
has “had the fullest confidence in Sir 
John Taylor as one of the best public ser- 
vants we ever had, and as a most capable 
architect. Many attacks have been made 
on the Office of Works with regard to 
public buildings, and those attacks have 
been largely made under a misappre 
hension. The other night the Office of 
Works was held to be responsible for all 
the atrocities of the Law Courts, but I 
imagine that the personages who really 
ought to be held responsible for those 
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atrocities were Her Majesty’s judges for 
the time being. The funds were not 
provided by the country, but they came 
vut of Chancery funds, suitors’ tees, and 
certain payments by the Treasury as 
representing the value of the old Law 
Courts at Westminster. The judges, I 
imagine, were wholly responsible for the 
selection of the architect, the approval 
of the design, and the carrying out of 
the work. The design was subject to 
open competition. Mr. Barry was first 
for the interior plan, and Mr. Street for 
the elevation, and the judges actually 
proposed that those two architects 
should carry out the work together. 
Mr. Barry refused, and Mr. Street, 
therefore, carried out the whole work. 
The Office of Works was certainly not 
responsible, and I say that if they had 
been they would have made a much 
better job of it. Sir John Taylor, if 
anybody desires to see specimens of his 
work, has designed Bow Street Police 
Court, the new Bankruptcy Court build- 
ing in Carey Street, and the last addition 
to the Record Office in Chancery Lane. 
Every one of those buildings is admir- 
ably designed for its purpose. They 
have an excellent external appearance, 
and my belief is that the new addition 
to the Record Office is one of the best 
and most handsome buildings erected in 
London during the last 50 years. I 
believe Sir John Taylor would design 
the buildings for the new front in Par- 
liament Street in harmony with its great 
surroundings ; and, knowing as he does 
better than anybody else what mistakes 
have been made by architects in the 
buildings previously erected by the 
Government, he would not err in the 


same manner. 


Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., Hol- 
derness): Was Sir John Taylor respon- 
sible for the new Admiralty buildings? 

*Mr. H. J. GLADSTONE: No; Sir John 
Taylor did not design the new Admiralty 
buildings. I beg my right hon. Friend 
to keep a free hand in this matter as 
far as he can, and to beware of inter- 
ference by eminent individuals and by 
committees, and even, I would respect- 


fully say, by the Cabinet. Whe» any 
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considerable number of eminent indi- 
viduals begin to interest tucmselves in 
questions of this sort, the result generally 
is one of muddle and chaos, and 
that is illustrated by the external ap- 
pearance, although not the internal fit- 
ness, of the new Admiralty buildings. 
There is mess and muddle in regard to 
the external design of those buildings, 
which are only saved from the doom of 
failure because the Office of Works 
had so much to do with the interna! 
arrangements. Now, Sir, in regard 
to the front in Parliament Street, I 
wish to say a word or two. As that 
matter was originally put forward in 
1894-95, when I had the honour of nold- 
ding the office which the right hon 
Gentleman now occupies, personally 1 
formed rather a strong opinion that the 


best treatment would be to set the 
west side of Parliament Street at 
an angle, and I still hold that 
view. But that was considered by the 


Sites Committee, and that Committee 
took a pretty unanimous view contrary 
to my own; so I suppose that question 
must be considered to be disposed of. 
But the Committee also decided that the 
new front should align absolutely with 
the front of the Home Office. Now, per- 
sonally, I hope that that will not be 
adhered to, and I have some reason to 
think that my right hon. Friend may 
find that it is desirable to recess the 
frontage behind the line of the Home 
Office. I do not know what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer may have to say 
to that proposal, for I am _ aware, 
of course, that it entails additional 
expenditure. But I have three reasons 
for hoping this, and I may say further 
that the plan of recessing was put for- 
ward by the Association of British 
Architects as being superior, architectur- 
ally, to that of alignment. In the 
first place, I hold that the more 
you can open up Parliament Street as 
you move to the south, the better 
will be the approach, and the finer the 
view of the Abbey. In the second place, 
the mere widening of the street to the 
width of the present street in 
Whitehall will cause it to abut 
very awkwardly on Parliament Square 
Gardens ; while, certainly, the new street 
will contrast very awkwardly with the 
very much narrower street which will be 
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And, thirdly, Sir, there 
is the question of the traffic. It is pro- 
posed to abolish King Street. Hon. 
Members generally are, perhaps, hardly 
aware of the amount of traffic which 
passes through that thoroughfare. The 
whole of the traffic will, of course, in 
future have to go through the widened 
part of Parliament Street, and while the 
police say that they are quite capable oi 
managing the traffic even in a merely 


widened street, they say the wider 
the street can be made the _ better 
it would be, and it would be all 


to the good if, in the street so widened, 
the traffic could be divided into a double 
current, so as to keep the Westminster 
Bridge traffic distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, the Victoria Street traffic 
as it comes to and from Charing Cross. 
I hope that will be borne in mind, and 
the great importance of adding an extra 
width of 15 or 20 feet by the recess on 
the west side of Parliament Street. If 
that is done, I believe it will be a great 


advantage. Now, I have one or two 
questions to put to my right hon. 
Friend. I hope the right hon. 


Gentleman will not come to any final 
decision as to the character of the 
frontage until the ground is cleared, and 
the whole of the block of buildings at 
present between King Street and Par- 
liament Street has been cleared away. 
Hon. Members will then be able to see 
for themselves what the position is, and 
what will be best suited for the west 
side of the street. I should like to ask 
my right hon. Friend what decision has 
been come to in regard to the police 
station in King Street, and whether it 
has been decided to locate that police 
station in the building now occupied by 
the Civil Service Commission, and 
whether the Civil Service Commission 
will be transferred, as was originally pro- 
posed, to Millbank? There are two or 
three questions I should like to ask my 
right hon. Friend about South Kensing- 
ton Museum. I understand that the 
South Kensington buildings will be now 
concentrated on the east side of Exhibition 
Road, and that the whole of the Science 
and Art Departments will be housed on 
the east side of Exhibition Road. 
In that case, a good deal of space 
will be set free, and I_ should 
like to know how much ground will 
be in the hands of the First Commis- 


Mr. H. J. Gladstone. 
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sioner, and whether there is any scheme 
for using that ground. And I should | 
also like to know what arrangements are 
to be made about the galleries, which 
were leased in 1891 for a term of 50 
years. At the present time I think the 
Government pay from £3,000 to £4,000 
a year for the use of the east and west 
and north galleries. I take it that those 
galleries will not be used when the new 
buildings are erected, and I should like 
to know what arrangement is proposed 
to be made in regard to those galleries. 
I should also like to ask whether the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Street will 
be removed to the new buildings at South 
Kensington. I have no other questions 
to ask, Sir, but I am glad that my right 
hon. Friend is enjoying, financially, a 
much better time than I had when I 
was at the Office of Works. He has 
fallen on fat times. My lot was a 
very different one, though I am 
very far from casting any imputa- 
tion in that matter on my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, of course, could only act according 
to the means at his disposal. I con- 
gratulate my right hon. Friend on having 
had a much better time, and I think he 
has made very good use of his 
opportunity. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that in this country I am 
an exile, and if for no other reason than 
that I should feel bound to vote against 
the granting of this money for the ex- 
tension of the libraries at the House of 
Lords and at the House of Commons. 
It is my wish, and the wish of the hon. 
Members who sit with me on _ these 
Benches, to get out of this House as 
soon as we can, and get into a House of 
Commons of our own in Ireland, and I 
hope my hon. Friends from Ireland will 
resist by every means in their power 
the spending of this large sum of money 
on increasing the libraries at the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons. 
With regard to the widening of Parlia- 
ment Street, I submit that that is a 
matter entirely for the London County 
Council. I have no _ objection to 
Fnglish money being spent in widening 
Parliament Street, but I strongly object 
to one farthing of Irish money being 
expended for this purpose. Under these 
circumstances, I shall give every oppo 
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sition to this expenditure. I have no 
doubt a great many English Members 
are glad to get rid of King Street, and 
would iike to have it forgotten in the 
history of this country. So far as 
South Kensington is concerned, I see 
that £800,000 is required for the Science 
and Art buildings. That compares 
very unfavourably with the manner in 
which the Dublin Museum was treated 
in 1896. Whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity, and it makes no difference which 
Government is in office, of taking a 
slice off Ireland in any shape, the oppor- 
tunity is never lost; and while there is 
the sum of £800,000 to be voted now 
for South Kensington, the sum of £900 
was taken from the Dublin Science and 
Art Museum in 1896. The expenditure 
of so large a sum on South Kensington 
will, I think, be opposed by every Irish 
Member. I hope, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not be out of order if I read a Report 
from Mr. Walter Armstrong, director of 
the National Gallery of Ireland, as 
follows— 


“By your instructions I recite the following 
Resolution passed unanimously by the Board 
at a meeting held on August 6, 1896—namely, 
‘In adopting the Directors’ report for the year 
1895 the Governors and Guardians are com- 
pelled to again press upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the imperative necessity for an 
extension of the Gallery Buildings—an increase 
which has been urged yearly upon the Trea- 
sury since 1890, and becomes daily more indis- 
pensable through the accumulation of works of 
art which cannot be exhibited.’ ” 


Hon. Members from Ireland have year 
after year urged the Government to 
give some small grant for the purpose 
of enlarging the Museum premises in 
Dublin, but our entreaties and requests 
have fallen upon deaf ears. I saw it 
stated the other day in some of the Irish 
papers that the right hon. Gentleman 
who gives the replies to questions on 
this subject in this House knows very 
little about the subject. I do not think 
any right hon. Gentleman could know 
all the details with regard to the various 
Departments in Ireland that he would 
have to answer for, but the replies that 
have been given have been “cooked” in 
such a manner as 


Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. 
Member to order, and said he was now 
indulging in generalities. 
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Mr. DALY: I think we are entitled, 
when Ireland is asked to contribute 
£200,000 for buildings with which the 
majority of Irish Members in this House 
have n» sympathy, to strenuously oppose 
the Vote. If the right hon. Gentleman 
can tell me that the claims of Ireland, 
with regard to the Dublin Museum, will 
be entertained and immediately con- 
sidered in conjunction with this Vote, 
it may be that this Bill will get an easier 
passage than will be the case if he does 
not give a favourable reply to my hon. 
Friends who have raised this Debate. 
I have now put my views before the right 
hon. Gentleman, and I hope he will be 
in a position to say that a large share of 
the money that is asked to be voted 
to-day will be applied to Dublin, espe 
cially as report after report has come 
from the Dublin Museum asking for 
money to enlarge the buildings, which 
are in a very congested state at the 
present time. The officers in Dublin are 
not so well paid as officers in London or 
Edinburgh occupying similar positions, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman will 
also consider that matter. 


Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to 
delay the House for more than a few 


minutes. While looking after the 
interests of England and London, I 
think we should also favourably 
consider the claims of Ireland.  ! 
heartily approve of the projects of 
the Government for the concentra- 


tion of the public offices in White- 
hall, which will, in my opinion, make 
the various Departments more easy of 
management. I am delighted to think 
there is a prospect of seeing the build- 
ings at South Kensington erected within 
a reasonable period. At present the 
many treasures of the nation are very 
badly housed. When we visit other 
capitals of Europe, such as Vienna and 
Paris, we see buildings worthy of the 
nation, and I hope when these new build- 
ings are put up we shall have reason to 
be proud of them, and that they will 
be adequate for the purposes for which 
they are intended. 
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Mr. HORACE C. PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co. 8.): I rise for the purpose of 
asking the First Commissioner of Works 
one question. He proposes in this 
Bill to erect a large building for the 
Savings Bank Department of the Post 
Office. Last year I asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, to consider whether 
it would not be an economy to decen- 
tralise the Post Office Savings Bank, and 
to do the Irish in Ireland. 
Personally, I believe it would be an 
economy. Iam not going into the ques- 
tion now, I only bring it up on the 
Second Reading because, unless the right 
hon. Gentleman will undertake to con- 
sider it before the Committee stage, the 
whole question may be prejudged. All 
I ask now is that, before the Committee 
stage of this Bill, the rigut hon. Gentle 
man will get the Post Office to report 
as to whether the decentralisation of the 
Savings Bank, as proposed, will not be 
an economy. 


Mr. J. H.- YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.): I am anxious, Mr. Speaker, to ask 
whether, in the new buildings to which the 
Education Department is to be transferred, 
room will be made for future extensions 
of the Department in the administration 
of certain phases of public education not 
now distinctly under its 
cannot conceive out that eventually 
there will be transferred to the Edu- 
cation Department the control of the 
officers and staff of the Science and Art 
Pepartment, as distinct from the 
Museums, and also the officers and staff 
of the Endowed Schools Section of the 
Caarity Commission. The Royal Com- 
mission on Secular Education made that 
recommendation, and I hope I may b: 
only pushing an open door in urging 


business 


control. l 


that accommodation such as I have 
mentioned will be provided. A 
great deal of the present chaotic 


condition of education is due to 
the disjointed, separated habitats of the 
various bodies concerned in its adminis- 
tration. There will be economy of time, 
expense, and labour by associating the 
various bodies together, and I hope the 
plans for the new buildings will keep 
that in view. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen. 
shire, E.): I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Do I understand that this £2,550,000 is 
to be paid out of the surplus of the 
year, and will then be put to a separate 
account in the Treasury, and stand there 
on interest for the purpose of this Vote. 
[The CuHancettor of the Excueqver 
nodded assent. | 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): Mr. Speaker, I only want to say one 
or two words. I think the opposition 
to this Bill comes with very bad grace 
from the Irish Members. The _provi- 
sion of proper accommodation for the 
War Ojilice is for the benefit of the whole 
country, and not for the benefit of Eng- 
land alone. Many of the chief officials 
of the War Office, the Admiralty, and 
the other Departments have been Irish- 
men. Moreover, English Members have 
never grudged Votes for light railways or 
local government in Ireland, and I think 
it comes with very bad grace from hon. 
Members opposite to vote against this 
Bill. I hope the result of the scheme 
will be to give London some buildings of 
an ornamental kind, and that they will 
be sufficiently protected from fire. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): 
Mr. Speaker, I have taken some interest 
during the last Session of Parliament in 
this question of procuring public sites 
for public oftices, and I would like to 
address to the right hon. Gentleman who 
is in charge of this Measure, a question 
as to the position in which this Bill puts 
us. I see from the records of the House 
during the last Session that we discussed 
and passed a Measure in which a sum 
of £500,000 was voted by this House for 
procuring public sites and erecting public 
buildings in Whitehall. Now, I see it is 
proposed to expend a stil! further sum 
of £475,000, making in all nearly a 
million of money on procuring public 
offices in Whitehall. I should like to 
have from the right hon. Gentleman an 
explanation as to the increase in the 
Vote, and why it was he did not asx 
for the larger sum when dealing with 
this matter last Session? Sir, I think 
Members from Ireland have a right to 
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speak upon any question that is 
before the House, and I think it 


is very bad taste indeed for hon. 
Members opposite to deny us that right. 
The hon. Member who spoke just before 
me put another construction upon the 
matter. He appears to be aggrieved a 
our questioning the outlay of such a larg- 
sum of money as this, but, we are in 

terested in the Vote to the extent o. 
£1,000,000, and when we are getting 
no direct benefit from its expenditure 
I do think we ought to be allowed to 
criticise it. I think this Vote ought to 
be opposed tooth and nail, because it is 
one step further in the direction of cen- 
tralising the Government. You are bring- 
ing everything to London, and making 
all the public offices have their heads 
here, so that the smallest thing canno: 

be done in Ireland without instructions 
from London. What does that mean? 
Simply that it is back office officialism— 
the officialism which finds its existence 
in small back offices of Government De- 
partments in London—which rules Ire- 
land at the present day. Some of my 
friends here have instanced the Post 
Office Savings Bank. I think that is a 
matter of extreme importance to Ireland. 
In some parts of the country, where there 
is not a limited mail, daily service appli- 
cations for the withdrawal of small sums 
sometimes take four or five days to pass 
through before the depositor can with- 
draw the small sum which he requires 
from the Savings Bank Department. It 
seems to me ridiculous for the Govern- 
ment to maintain a large and expensive 
staff in Dublin, and give them no power 
whatever to deal with twopenny-half- 
penny matters of this description. Now, 
one of the things which the Irish people’ 
complain of very seriously indeed is the 
manner in which the Science and Ari 
buildings in Dublin have been neglected. 
I do not myself live in Dublin, and I 
make no special demand for expending 
money in my own district, but when you 
are spending such a large sum in beauti- 
fying and decorating this city, to the 
improvement of which I do not personally 
object, when you are spending so large a 
sum of money in building here in London, 
I think you should give some attention 
to the sister island. Irishmen have done 
as much for Science and Art as others 
have done in London, and, as the House 
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may know, there is a Commission of 
Inquiry now sitting to inquire into this 
matter, and through that Committe it 
was revealed that very great complaints 
existed as to the manner in which the 
interests of Science and Art in the city 
of Dublin are neglected. I think we are 
justified in adopting the attitude which 
we do; in dealing with this Bill we derive 
no direct benefit from the vast sum of 
money which is going to be expended. 

The poor people of the north-west of 
Ireland are dying of starvation, and this 
great Imperial assembly would not vote 
them a penny of relief and referred them 
to their own pockets upon the principle, 
I suppose, of feeding a dog on the end o* 
his own tail, and now you are going to 
beautify and decorate your own city, and 
spend upon it two millions and a quarter 
sterling. 

*THe FIRSf£ COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Akers Dova.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): I am grateful to the 
House for the way in which they have 
Bill. I 


endeavoured, in 


received this have always 
questions 
upon the scheme, to give all the informa- 
tion on behalf of the Government I 
could. There are a few questions which 
have been addressed to me _ to-night 
which I will deal with to the best of 
my ability. My right hon. Friend has 
called especial attention to the widening 
of Parliament Street ; with regard to that 
there were three proposals brought before 
the Sites Committee. There was the 
proposal put forward by the Government 
to widen Parliament Street, and make it 
the same width as Whitehall. Then 
there was the proposal put forward by 
my right hon. Friend opposite which 
was to leave the whole space open; 
and then there was the alternative 
proposal put forward by the Institute of 
British Architects, which was to diverge 
slightly from the parallel line, and so 
to give an increased effect to the existing 
Home Office. The Committee eventually 
came to the conclusion that both for the 
sake of artistic effect, and also to secure 
proper buildings, they should maintain the 
parallel line. If we had adopted the pro- 
posal put forward by my right hon. Friend, 
by which Parliament Street was to be 
finished off with an obtuse angle, the 


answering 
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architectural effect would be bad, and 
we should have to pay for land left vacant 
£108,500 over and above what has been 
thought necessary by Sir John Tay- 


lor, on behalf of the Government, 
and by the majority of expert 
gentlemen who gave evidence with 


reference to the proposals put for- 
ward. Then the scheme put forward by 
the Institute of British Architects would 
cost £20,000 more than the proposal put 
forward by the Government, because in 
that case they would not be able to build 
on so large a site. My attitude in this 
matter will be guided by the advice of 
the architect who carries out the build- 
ing. I quite agree that we cannot follow 
the exact line of the Home Office, and 
that must be decided when we come to 
consider the architectural design, when 
I shall be prepared, if it be considered 
necessary, to recommend a sum slightly 
im excess of the Estimate, if by so doing 
we should secure a better architectural 
effect. With regard to the question 
of the architect, my right hon. Friend 
urged the Government to press Sir John 
Taylor to accept the appointment, but 
while there is no man in this country 
who has a higher opinion of his ability 
than myself, I am afraid I shall not be 
able to persuade him to undertake, at 
his time of life, and after his long ser- 
vice, so onerous a duty. I have, fortu- 
nately, been able to secure his services 
for another three years, in order that we 
may benefit by his assistance as assessor 
in carrying out the plans of these build- 
ings. It is our proposal that Sir John 
Taylor should have a very large discre- 
tion in the arrangement of the buildings. 
I am desirous here to correct an expres- 
sion I used the other evening when I said 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to arrange the plans of the interior 
of the building. I regret that there 
should have been any misapprehension, 
but what I meant was that the Govern- 
ment thought that, as Sir John Taylor 
knows more about what is required in the 
interior of public offices than anyone 
else, he should have control, and should 
work with the architect who is prepar- 
ing the elevations. We have been also 
fortunate in securing another assessor 
in the person of Mr. Aitchison, R.A., who 
is the President of the Institute of 
British Architects, Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Royal Academy, and an 
First Commissioner of Works. 
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acknowledged authority on classic archi- 
tecture. My right hon. Friend asked 
me a question with respect to the 
police station in King Street. With 
regard to that, it has been arranged 
that it shall be removed to the 
premises of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in Cannon Row, and the Civil Service 
Commission will be removed to offices 
already taken for them in Victoria 
Street. The right hon. Gentleman also 
asked me with regard to a scheme for the 
re-arrangement of the buildings at South 
Kensington. We have succeeded in find- 
ing a scheme by which the whole of the 
new buildings required for Science and 
Art will be erected on the east side of 
Exhibition Road. Last year a Commit- 
tee on the Museums of the Science and 
Art Department, presided over by the 
hon. Baronet behind me, came to the 
conclusion that official residences were a 
source of danger from fire to the collec- 
tions of Art. When we have taken down 
these buildings and other buildings which 
the Committee condemned, it will be 
found that we have a much larger space 


at our disposal than we originally 
anticipated, and we have therefore 
decided to group the whole of the 


new buildings on the east side of the 
road, and we think that in those build- 
ings accommodation for both Science and 
Art will be found for many years to come. 
The buildings on the west side of the 
road will be retained. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen 
asked whether we could find room for a 
comprehensive library for public de 
partments. Well, Sir, I am afraid the 
sites at our disposal will not be sufficient 
to provide for housing so large a collec 
‘tion. Although I am hardly prepared to 
say that I entirely agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman, who suggested there 
should be a library containing a copy of 
every Blue Book of this and other coun 
tries, I am afraid I cannot hold out any 
hope that we can find room for such 4 
large collection of documents as he de- 
sires. The hon. Member for Dublin, and 
several other hon. Members for Ireland, 
have called attention to the question of 
decentralising the Savings Bank. I think 
that is more a question of administra 
tion than of building, and although I do 
not think it comes within the scope of 
this Bill, as there seem to be some 
grounds for grievance in the direction 
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pointed out by hon. Members, I will under- 
take to bring the matter to the notice of 
the Postmaster General. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Nottingham asked me whether 
we had sufficient space for the housing of 
the staff of the Education Department. In 
answer to that I say yes. We have al- 
ready allowed for housing the adminis- 
trative branch of the Science and Art 
Department as recommended by the 
Secondary Education Commission. There 
will be further room there’ than 
js actually required at the moment, 
which will be utilised for the further 
expansion of the office as required. 
It does not rest with me, but 
with the Education authorities, to say 
how they will make use of the room at 
their disposal. Then I was asked as to the 
housing of the extra staff at the Admi- 
ralty. There has been no decision yet 
arrived at as to how they shall be housed, 
but I will take care, when that question 
is finally decided, that any suggestions 
shall be considered. The hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last asked a question as to why 
we required more money for the War 
Office, and pointed out that we asked for 
£500,000 last year in respect of the 
works there. What we did last year was 
to obtain from the House of Commons 
the money for the purchase of the site. 
This year we are asking for the money 
to erect the buildings. I think I have 
now answered all the questions put to me; 
and I would ask that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 


Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): 


when 


Last year, this question was 
before the House, I felt it was my 
duty to raise a protest. I have 


listened with a good deal of patience 
and expectation; and I have not been 
able to discover what Ireland is to 
receive for the amount which she is going 
to contribute to this vast sum of money. 
We are not interested in the architectural 
beauty of the buildings which are going 
to be erected here, or what style of archi- 
tecture will be employed ; but we are to 
contribute about a quarter of a million 
of money towards them. The hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the generosity with 
which this House treated Ireland ; but I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
is the good of giving three-quarters of a 
million with one hand if with the 
other-—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must confine himself to the 
subject-matter of the Bill. 


Mr. FLAVIN : I was not going, Sir, to 
discuss the Local Government Bill. I 
merely wished to point out that whilst 
on the one hand we are receiving three- 
quarters of a million of money, upon the 
other hand £250,000 is being taken away. 
I should like to know why we should be 
compelled to contribute towards this out- 
lay when we have people starving in 
Ireland. When we appeal in this House 
on behalf of our people, the appeal will 
no doubt be listened to, but it will not 
be answered. I certainly say it is our 
bounden duty on this side of the House 
to protest against this unjust contribu- 
tion towards these buildings; and it is 
also our duty to protest against every 
single Vote that comes before the House 
of Commons in which Ireland receives no 
direct benefit. 


Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I can- 
not associate myself on this occasion with 
any attempt to drag in the national ques- 
tion of Ireland. 


Mr. FLAVIN: It is not a national 
question: it is a question of money. 


Mr. LOUGH: There are two reasons 
why this subject should not be dragged 
into the Debate. In the first place, 
Dublin has a very handsome building 
erected in connection with the Science 
and Art Department—a much more hand- 
some building than there is in London. 
In the second place, these buildings are 
very much wanted in London, and I do 
not think my hon. Friends have adopted 
a very practical course; the question 
they have raised could be better dealt 
with on another occasion. I want to 
put a question or two to the right hon. 
Gentleman on this most important matter. 
He spoke of improving the Science and 
Art building at Kensington on the east 
side of Exhibition Road. I think it is a 
most stupid arrangement that some of 
those buildings, used as a scientific 
school, should be associated so closely 
with such a most valuable art collection. 
I should like the assurance that while 
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due accommodation will be made for a 
Science School it will be provided in a 
separate building, so that the Art Collec- 
tion should not be in any way endangered 
by the constant use of part of the build- 
ing as a school. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not make any allusion to this 
subject, and I think it is a great pity. 
While I think that there should be ready 
facilities of entrance into the art collec- 
tion, at the same time I believe that a 
building devoted to scientific subiects 
should be entirely separate. If some as- 


surance is possible on that point I shall | 


be glad. I should like also to call atten- 
tion to the finance of this Bill. I heard 
with some alarm the explanation the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave to my 
hon. Friend. It is an entirely new step 
in our finance—if it is not, I should like 
to hear of a precedent for it—that simply 
because he has a large surplus it is not 
to be used for the reduction of the 





National Debt, but is to be handed over | 


to the First Commissioner of Works for 
him to spend as he pleases. I do not 
think that any Minister was ever treated 


in that royal way by this House before. | 


But, unfortunately, a precedent of this 


kind is likely to be followed in future | 


years; we shall have Chancellors of the 


Exchequer making arrangements, when | 
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over to a particular Minister, giving him 
carte blanche to do as he pleases with 
them. I make an appeal to the right 
hon Gentleman, who has this great re 
sponsibility thrust upon him in the way 
of spending money, to give us as much 
information as he possibly can before 
anything definite is decided upon. I am 
not aware that he has had to face any 
great difficulty on account of the criti- 
cisms ‘he has received. Some of the 
existing buildings have been found fault 
with, as in the case of the new Scotland 
Yard, which, I think is not only a beauti- 
ful building, but certainly more suitable 
for its purpose than some other Gover. 
ment buildings in the neighbourhood, 
If he would adopt some means of giving 
the House of Commons and the public 
generally every opportunity of making 
themselves familiar with the scheme of 
the new buildings, then less fault would 
be found with them. I hope my friends 
from Ireland will take a reasonable view 
of the remarks I have made, and that 
| they will allow the necessary work to be 
| put through. 








Question put— 
“That the word ‘now’ 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 202; Noes 


stand part of the 


they have large surpluses, to hand them | 19. 


AYES. 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | 
Allhusen, Augustus H. Eden | 
Arnold, Alfred 

Ascroft, Robert 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir G. Smyth | 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baird, Jno. Geo, Alexander | 
Baker, Sir John 
Balcarres, Lord 
Baldwin, Alfred 


Burns, John 
Burt, Thomas 


Cayzer, 


Butcher, John George 
Caldwell, James 

Cawley, Frederick 
Sir Charles William 
Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W. | 
Chamberlain,Rt. Hn.J.(Birm.) 
Chamberlain, J. 
Charrington, Spencer 
Clare, Octavius Leigh 


Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Dunn, Sir William 

Dyke, Rt. Hn. Sir Wm. Hart 
Evershed, Sydney 

Fardell, Sir T. George 


A. (Wore’r.) | 





Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J.(Manch. ) 
Balfour,Rt.Hn.GrldW (Leeds) 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Beach,Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’l) 
Beckett, Ernest William 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bethell, Commander 

Billson, Alfred 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bucknill, Thos. Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 


Mr. Lough. 





Clough, Walter Owen | 
Cochrane, Hn. T. H. A. E. | 
Coghill, Douglas, Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon Jesse 
Colston, C. E. H. Athole 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 
Curzon,Rt. Hn.G.N.(LancSW) 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Davies, M. Vaughan-(Cardigan) | 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir Jno. P. 





Fenwick, Charles 
Fergusson, Rt. Hn. SirJ. (Mane) 
Finch, George H. 

Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Fisher, William Hayes 
Flannery, Fortescue 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hn. Sir A. B. 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
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Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hon. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Gretton, John 

Greville, Captain 

Griffith, Ellis J. 

Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon, Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hazell, Walter 

Helder, Augustus 
Hill,Rt. Hn. LordArth. (Down) | 
Hoare, Ed. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Holden, Sir Angus 

Holland, Hon. Lionel Raleigh 
Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hutchinson, Capt.G.W. Grice- 
Hutton, John (Yorks. N.R.) 
Jacoby, James Alfred 

Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 





Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussex) 
Joicey, Sir James 


Jones, DavidBrynmor(Sw’nsea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kay-Shuttleworth, RtHn. SirU 
Kemp, George 
Kennaway, Rt. Hn. 
Kenrick, William 
Kenyon, James 
King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Kitson, Sir James 

Knowles, Lees 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant 


Legh, Hon. T. W. (Lanc.) 


Sir J. H. 





Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James | 
Davitt, Michael 
Doogan, P. C. | 
Farrell, Jas. P. (Cavan, W.) | 
Flavin, Michael Joseph 


Main Question put, and agreed to 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


PRISONS BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 


tion [24th March], “That 
now read a second time.” 
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Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Llewellyn, Evan H. (Som’rst) 
Llewelyn,SirDillwyn-(Swnsea) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Logan, John William 

Long, Rt. Hn. Walter (L’pool) 
Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 
Lough, Thomas 

Lowe, Francis William 
Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maddison, Fred. 

Maden, John Henry 

Marks, Harry H. 





} 


Massey-Mainwaring,Hif. W.F. | 


Mendi, Sigismund Ferdinand 
Meysey-Thompson, Sir H. M. 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morgan,J. Lloyd (Carm: urthen) | 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Muntz, Philip A. 
Murray,Rt.Hn.A.Grhm (.sute) 
Murray, Charles J. (Coventry) 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Pease, Jos. A. 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Plunkett, Rt. Hn. HoraceCurz’n 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 
Purvis, Robert 

Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richards, Henry Charles 
Richardson, J. (Durham) 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartle P) 
Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir M. 
Robinson, Brooke 


NOES. 


Flynn, James Christopher 
Hedderwick, Thos. Chas. H. 
Hogan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 


! Macaleese, Daniel 


M‘Dermott, Patrick 
MacDonnell, Dr. M.A. (Q’s. C.) 
M‘Ghee, Richard 


fashion. 


the Bill be 





(Northumb.) | 





Bill. 


Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Rutherford, John 
Samuel, Harry S. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 
Schwann, Charles E 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Shaw-Stewart,M.H. (Renfrew) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 
Smith, Hon. W. F.D. (Strand) 
Spencer, Ernest 
Spicer, Albert 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M‘Taggart 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thomas, Alf. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomas, David Alf. (Merthyr) 
Thorburn, Walter 
Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (I. of W.) 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. Jno. Lloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley, H. (Ashton-under-L.) 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lord 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham, George 
Weeder -Quin, ‘Major W. H. 
Yoxall, James Henry 
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TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 


TELLERS FOR THE NoEs— 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): The 
hon. Member and his friends appeared to 
be somewhat astonished because I criti- 
cised the temper of his speech, and the 
language he used, in a somewhat strong 
Sir, I have had time since to 
examine that speech in cold blood, and 
I must say I think, after reflection and 
the conclusion to 
brought after that examination, 
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language I used was not strong enough. 
What was the tone adopted by the hon. 
Member! The tone he took up was this: 
that what society demanded against those 
whom he characterised as having defied 
society was that they should not be al- 
lowed to wear the martyr’s crown without 
suffering the martyr’s pains. At that 
particular moment he was speaking of 
members of the Salvation Army, and of 
people who refused to vaccinate their chil- 
dren ; and the language used was that such 
individuals who had defied society should 
not be allowed to wear the martyr’s 
crown without suffering the mA&rtyr’s 
pains. I characterise that language as 
brutal and unfeeling ; and when an hon. 
Member talks about the necessity of in- 
flicting such vindictive punishment he, 
by implication, justifies those horrible 
doctrines which prevailed in this connec- 
tion in the Middle Ages, when, as we 
all remember, it was the law that men 
were to be put into large pots and boiled 
in water gradually made hot if they at- 
tempted to poison themselves. I agree 
that the punishment should fit the crime, 
but I disapprove altogether of vindictive 
punishment. As we know, in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, men actually were 
put into pots of cold water placed upon 
the fire and slowly boiled ; and although 
I do not attribute to the hon. Member 
for the Hallam Division any desire to in- 
flict punishment of this kind, I say that 
the logic of his system would bring us 
back to that state of things. If you are 
once to accede to the principle of vindic- 
tive punishment in proportion to the 
crime there has been committed you will 
approach irresistibly, step by step, that 
terrible system of crucifying men, screw- 
ing them on the rack, and other tortures 
of the Middle Ages. But what has been 
one of the greatest advances, in my judg- 
ment, in modern civilisation has been due 
to the great humanitarian reformers of 
the early part of this century, who have 
succeeded in robbing the punishment in- 
flicted of its vindictiveness and its 
savagery. I say it has been due to these 
great reformers that, in spite of warnings 
of this character, they have brought 
about the adoption of the principle that 
you do not deter from the crime by the 
savagery of your punishment; and, ac- 
cordingly, as the criminal law of this 
country has been mitigated in vindictive 
ness and savagery, so has crime gradually 
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decreased. Sir, in recent days all the 
researches of science and the writings of 
those who have devoted their lives to the 
study of criminalogy have gone to show, 
to a large extent, that amongst those of 
the criminal class their moral guilt is not 
nearly so great as the average public 
opinion would judge it to be, because 
it is only on that final day when the 
secrets of all hearts will be revealed to 
an All-knowing Judgment that it can 
really be decided how great is the moral 
guilt of any criminal. Those who ad- 
minister the laws of this country have 
not got the knowledge, and are not en- 
titled to say how much moral guilt there 
is involved in any criminal act ; and those 
of us who have taken any sympathetic in- 
terest in this question know perfectly 
well that there are to-day hundreds cf 
men—and I daresay the Home Secretary 
himself will admit this—suffering penal 
servitude in the prisons of this country 
who are less morally guilty than many a 
man who carries his head high in the 
City of London, and who have really com- 
mitted less crime ; and if all the tempta- 
tions to which the criminal has been sub. 
jected were weighed in the balance, the 
criminal would stand higher morally thar 
many a man who is walking about this 
great city as a thoroughly respectable 
citizen. All these things have to te 
taken into consideration; and while I 
admit that society must have power to 
restrain criminals and prevent them from 
committing acts injurious to society, I 
hold the principle upon which all crimi- 
nal law ought to be based is that it ought 
not to seek to inflict vindictive punish- 
ment, but seek, as far as is consistent 
with the safety of society, to improve the 
moral conditions of the persons that 
society is obliged to restrain. Well, Sir, 
when you apply that principle which the 
Member for the Hallam Division has laid 
down, when you look at it from this 
point of view, and apply it, I ask you, 
how does it stand and how is it to be 
judged? I say it must be condemned; 
and I must confess that this Bill appears 
to be condemned by one of the sentences 
contained in the Memorandum, where it 
is said that it is not intended to 
have any revolutionary changes in the 
present prison system of this country. 
I think there ought to be a revolutionary 
change in the prison system. The whole 
present system of the country is, to 8 
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large extent, based on a false and mon- 
strous idea. What is it we claim? We 
claim that the prisoners of this country 
with, perhaps, a few exceptions, ought to 
be treated primarily as human beings, 
and I hold that this ought to be the 
principle, not only with the criminal 
prisoners of this country, but with the 
ordinary prisoners. The first guiding 
principle of a prison system is that it 
should not be so arranged as to be cal- 
culated to break down and brutalise the 
minds of prisoners. A prisoner shouid 
be given an opportunity of redeeming 
himself ; but, instead of that, your present 
system is calculated to brutalise, degrade, 
and destroy the mind of the prisoner. 
In the case of a man of education, or 
habits of intellectual occupation, the 
system is calculated to drive him mad, 
and we know it has done so. But we all 
know that there are certain individuals 
whose nature is so vile and brutal, from 
their youth upwards, that it is difficult 
to deal with them on any principle of 
humanity, such as ought to be applied to 
the great mass of prisoners; and I admit 
there ought to be a lower classification 
in which could be placed all individuals 
sent to prison for crimes committed with 
brutal violence. At present, however, an 
unfortunate wretch sent to prison for some 
crime against property is placed under the 
same conditions as if he had committed a 
brutal outrage on some defenceless woman 
or child. On that alone the system 
ought to be condemned. The other 
day I received a letter from an ex-pri- 
soner, who said he had read the Debate 
in the House on the Prisons Bill. He 
had been, he said, a porter in one of 
the great furnishing establishments in 
the City, and, judging from his letter, he 
was a man of superior intelligence. He 
admitted that he had pleaded guilty to 
the offence for which he was punished. 
He was a poor man with a large family, 
and had been trusted by his employer. 
But he had drawn a sum of money he 
was not entitled to, and, pleading guilty, 
was sentenced to four or five years penal 
servitude—I am not sure which. Pro- 
bably, the sentence was not too severe; 
but if the man had killed his wife he 
would only have got six months’ hard 
labour. Under great temptations he 
took this money, and was sent to a 
common convict prison. First of all he 
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was sent to a probationary prison for 
nine months. He underwent solitary con- 
finement, without having a single word 
from a human being during that time, 
and he nearly lost his reason. He was 
set the task of picking oakum, and was 
punished because he was unable to perform 
the task. At the end of his imprison- 
ment, when he came to get his dismissal, 
he was sent back and obliged to servo 
an additional term, because he had 
several bad marks against him for fail- 
ing to finish his tasks. He was treated 
on the same level as if he had committed 
some brutal crime, and although when 
he did leave prison, he obtained employ- 
ment, perhaps, in that, he was the excep- 
tion to the rule. I say it is an outrage 
on humanity to treat a man guilty of such 
a crime in this way—a man who is 
perfectly capable of being redeemed—to 
put him on the same level as a savage 
and a brute who would commit a brutal 
assault on a woman. There are certain 
criminals who, from circumstances or 
habit or surroundings, are so violent and 
brutal that it is almost impossible to 
raise them in the scale of humanity, and 
it may be necessary to keep special 
prisons for them where the discipline 
would be more severe. But, as regards 
most prisoners of this country, and par- 
ticularly of those accused of crimes 
against property, they ought to be 
treated as human beings, and every effort 
made, consistent with reasonable dis- 
cipline and their confinement and loss 
of liberty, to occupy their minds and 
subject them to advantages which may 
have the effect, not of sinking them 
lower in the scale of humanity, but of 
giving them a lift upwards and opening 
up a career for them. This is attempted 
in some countries. I have been in the 
great prison of Elmira, in the State of 
New York, where the treatment of con- 
victs is as different from the treatment 
in the convict prisons of this country as 
one thing can be from another. I went 
over the prison books of Elmira with 
the Governor, and he showed me that the 
vast. majority of the men who pass through 
the prison—men accused of grievous 
crimes: which in this: country would 
entail a life sentence—are placed out by 
him in distant parts of the States. He 
keeps up a correspondence with them, 
and helps them to get employment in 
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districts where they may have a chance 
of life again, and he showed me that a 
large percentage—[Mr. Jonn Burns: 
Ninety per cent. |—have re-instated them- 
selves in life, and have become respect- 
able and decent citizens. Is it not a 
disgrace to this country that we cannot 
do this, and it can be done in a country 
like America, where a population has to 
be dealt with that is lower, because a 
large section of it is drawn from the 
lower classes of almost every country in 
Europe. Before passing to the subject 
which specially caused me to rise, I wish 
to say a few words to the House on the 
subject of juvenile crime. I have been 
in many of the Irish prisons, and I have 
personal experience of the results of send- 
ing young children to prison. Fifteen 
years ago I spent about a year in the 
prison of Kilmainham. One day, when 
exercising in the yard, I heard a little 
child cry. Judging from the voice it was 
not more than ten years of age, and this 
poor child was crying incessantly, 
“Mother, mother, mother, where are 
you?” This went on for hours, and the 
child worked itself into a perfectly hys- 
terical condition. Then I heard a door 
open, and a warder evidently entered, 
and he hammered and pounded that 
child, and smothered his cries, and beat 
him severely. I sent to the governor 
and complained. The governor said the 
affair should be investigated. The fol- 
lowing day he told me it had been 
investigated, and there was no founda- 
tion for it. I said, “It is of no use you 
saying that, for I was listening and heard 
the whole thing. I did not actually see 
it, but I heard everything that went on.” 
The governor replied, “I shall allow you 
to investigate it yourself.” The follow- 
ing day he brought this poor wretched 
child to me, but he also brought the 
warder, and the child looked at the 
warder, and was afraid to tell me what 
had occurred. That was all the satis- 
faction I got, yet there can be no doubt 
as to what occurred. But, even if the 
child had not been treated in the way 
I have described, I affirm that, to put a 
child of 15 or 16 years of age, or even 
18 years of age, into a common prison, is 
an outrage, which under no circumstances 
ought to be tolerated. If it is neces- 
sary to confine children or young lads 
or young girls in gaol, there ought to 
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be a special institution for the purpose. 
Many an unfortunate wretch has been 
launched upon a career of crime by this 
horrible system of sending children into 
gaol. I trust if the Home Secretary has 
the power to make regulations in the 
future, one of the first he will make will 
be to prevent the imprisonment of chil- 
dren of certain ages in common gaols 
where adults are confined. One of the 
points I chiefly desire to speak upon is the 
treatment of political offenders and the 
contrast between the practice of other 
countries and the practice of this country, 
In this country, and in this country 
alone, an attempt is kept up to degrade, 
insult, and trample upon political 
cffenders. I do not believe there is 
another civilised country in Europe, or 
in the world, where the Government 
attempts to treat its political opponents 
as the Government of this country habi- 
tually does. What does the Government 
of this country do? In the old days, 
before the Act of 1848, you sometimes 
hanged your political opponents, but you 
never treated them as pickpockets or 
thieves. Nowadays, the great modern, 
enlightened system of England is that 
the political opponents of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland are to be treated on the 
same level as pickpockets, and no dis 
tinction made between them and the men 
who trample upon their wives. When | 
was in Dundalk Gaol there was a 
prisoner there, who committed a brutal 
assault on a woman in the streets of 
Dublin, and he got half the sentence I 
got. I remember in the old days, when 
more than 20 Irish Members were lying 
in prison, the question of our treatment, 
especially the wearing of prison clothes, 
was brought before the House, and hon. 
Members laughed. We had our revenge 
when Dr. Jameson was convicted of 4 
crime against the law tenfold greater 
than ours, and a howl was raised at the 
idea of Dr. Jameson and his companions 
being compelled to wear prison clothes. 
And what occurred? The same. punish 
ment which we had undergone more than 
once in Ireland, and which had been 
treated with sneers by our colleagues in 
this House, was imposed on Dr. Jameson 
and others. A Tory Member, and I think 
he was perfectly right in doing so, got 
up a petition, which was signed by Mem- 
bers of this House, praying that the law 
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should not be enforced in all its severity 
against Dr. Jameson and the officers lyin 
with him in gaol. But who were the 
first Members to sign that petition? The 
Irish Members who had been subjected 
to all those indignities. The hon. Mem- 
ber came to me with the petition, and I 
signed it at once, and he asked my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Mayo, who 
for 18 years was in your convict prisons, 
where he was treated as a criminal, to 
sign that petition. I want to know 
what crime my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Mayo and myself com- 
mitted compared with that of Dr. 
Jameson. We had struggled according 
to our own conscience for our own 
country ; but Dr. Jameson had invaded 
a foreign country, and broken the law of 
his own country at the same time, and 
he had done that under the guidance of a, 
Stock Exchange Ring. And yet the 
House of Commons was convulsed with 
horror at the idea of Dr. Jameson being 
subjected to wearing that clothing marked 
with the broad arrow which I have worn, 
and which the hon. Member for South 
Mayo has worn. They asked us to sign 
the petition in which they objected to 
Dr. Jameson and his colleagues wearing 
the prison clothes. I signed it at once, 
and I asked my hon. Friends to sign it, 
because I am opposed—I do not care 
whether he is an enemy or a friend— 
to treating any of my political opponents 
as if he was acommon criminal. I recog- 
nise the right of any just Government, 
and of every Government, so far as it has 
the power to do it, to protect itself, 
but no Government has a right—and it 
is a disgrace and a reproach to this 
Government to do it—to say to its poli- 
tical opponents, “ Because you break our 
laws from political motives we shall 
degrade you, trample upon you and 
insult you, and treat you as common 
criminals.” In this Bill, so far as I have 
looked into it, and in the rules which the 
Home Secretary has drafted, I see no 
sign of repentance in this great and im- 
portant matter; and we shall certainly, 
on every occasion when this question is 
raised, and on every opportunity that 
offers, demand of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that they will repeal the odious 
provision of the Treason Felony Act of 
1848, and abandon the scandalous sys- 
tem under which political prisoners in 
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this country are treated as if they were 
nothing better than the lowest criminals, 

*Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): The 
Amendment before the House is, that this 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. Well, I am prepared to vote 
with my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Durham if he goes to a 
division, but I am free to acknowledge, 
and I willingly do so, that there is a 
spirit of progress, a small and timid one, 
in the Bill which I readily recognise. 
Under Clause 2 the Home Secretary is 
empowered to make rules for prisons, and 
I take it that under that clause we shall 
be permitted in this House, as occasion 
requires, to review, every year if neces- 
sary, these rules and the manner in which 
they operate. Now, Sir, having said so 
much in favour of that clause, I have to 
say that in other respects this Measure 
is very disappointing; in fact, it only 
touches the fringe of a great social ques. 
tion. I admit that the rules are far more 
important from the point of view of the 
management of prisons, and the re- 
form of criminal character, than the Bill 
itself. And I feel sure that if we could 
translate into these rules the disposition 
and the feeling and the wishes of the Home 
Secretary, we could rest satisfied that the 
prisons of this country would be man- 
aged in a humane spirit. But, Sir, the 
Home Secretary is not a permanent oc- 
cupant of the Home Office, and although 
the Home Office is at the present time, I 
am sure, animated by good intentions, we 
know that there is a larger and more 
important area situated elsewhere which 
is said to be paved with good intentions, 
and none of us want to go there. 
Sir, in one respect the Measure we are 
discussing takes a step backward. 1 
find that Section 40 of the Act of 1877 
is virtually repealed by the express repeal 
in the schedule of this Bill of Section 67 
of the Act of 1865. Now, Section 40 of 
the Act of 1877 says that the Prison Com- 
missioners shall see that any prisoners 
under sentence, on conviction for sedition 
or seditious libel, shall be treated as 
misdemeanants of the first division within 
the meaning of Section 67 of the Prisons 
Act of 1865, notwithstanding any statu- 
tory provision or rule to the contrary. 
This latter section being now expressly 
expunged from the law, Section 40 of the 
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Act of 1877 stands repealed. I 
want to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, who has demanded 
the repeal of this section, when has 
public opinion in Great Britain or Ire- 
land clamoured for this retrograde 
change; or is it the act or the wish of 
the Home Secretary himself? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For rue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Rivtzy, Lancashire, N., Blackpool) : That 
was not intended at all. I was going to 
say later, and I may now be allowed to 
say, that it was my intention to recon- 
sider that proposal, and that it was not 
in the least intended to repeal that sec- 
tion. 


*Mr. DAVITT: I am very glad to have 
elicited that explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is really what 1 
should have expected ; but it seems to me 
that someone behind the Home Secretary 
had some sinister motive in trying to 
bring the law of libel in the matter of 
Press offences in this country down to 
the level of what it is in India at the 
present time. My hon. Friend beside 
ime has devoted a portion of his speech 
to-night, as-he addressed his observations 
to the House on Thursday last, to the 
punishment of political offenders in this 
country, and I find in the Bill no provi. 
sion whatever for altering this system 
of penal punishment of political offences 
in the future. Well, I regret that very 
much, because I venture, Sir, to express 
the opinion that there are hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, as 
well as on this, who would wish that 
in this respect this country should not 
be behind either France, or Germany, or 
America, or even Russia, in its manner 
of treating political offenders. But, Sir, 
the fact is that, as compared with the 
treatment meted out for political crimes 
in Russia, the treatment of political pri 
soners in this country is far behind the 
enlightened spirit of that autocratic Em- 
pire. I could, if I wished, delay the 
House by proving this contention by 
abundant testimony, but I will only refer 
{o the opinions expressed in this con- 
nection by Mr. de Windt, who travelled 
extensively in Siberia, and who visited 
several of the prisons where Nihilists and 
other political offenders against the law 
of Russia were incarcerated. And the 
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picture which this traveller gives to ug 
of the humanity of the Russian Govern. 
ment towards those opponents of its power 
is one, I think, which ought to induce 
hon. Members opposite to support me 
when this Bill is in Committee, and when 
I intend to move a clause that will give 
power to the judges, when sentencing 4 
man proved to be guilty of offences under 
the Treason Felony Act, to mete 
out to the convicted prisoner more 
enlightened treatment. Sir, what good 
is effected for the Government or for 
society in this country by treating poli- 
tical prisoners as if they were guilty of 
the worst of crimes? The object of 
prison punishment ought to be to reform 
prisoners, and to make them more 
amenable to law and order. But surely 
no one will contend in this House, either 
on that side or on this, that a political 
offender is likely to be made more loval 
to your rule, or more contented under 
your authority, by reducing him to the 
level of the lowest of your criminals who 
are confined in your convict prisons? 
Sir, I do not care to speak at any length 
on this phase of the subject which we are 
discussing. I do not care to impart too 
much personal feeling into this Debate, 
but I trust that when I come to move my 
Amendment, to which I have referred 
already, when the Bill reaches the Com- 
mittee stage, that hon. Members, who: 
appealed to us successfully to help them 
to obtain for Dr. Jameson and his friends 
a considerate and kindly treatment, will 
help us to obtain in the future for Irish 
political prisoners similar treatment. 
Now, Sir, I pass from that phase of this 
question to the general one. We have 
on the Table of the House voluminous 
rules,and these are, from my point of 
view, far more important in the matter 
of the future treatment of criminals 
than the Bill which we are now consider- 
ing. I find there are no regulations in 
these documents to define the duties of 
three important classes of prison func- 
tionaries. We have rules for the guid 
ance of governors of prisons, of chaplains, 
of warders, and of doctors; but not a 
word is said in the rules with reference 
to the regulations which should control 
the duties of the Board of Visitors of 
Convict Prisons, of the inspectors of 
prisons, or of the Prison Commissioners. 
Now, that omission is, in my opinien, 
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a curious one, which needs some explana- 
tion. The whole of the present prison 
system depends for its efficiency on the 
capacities of its heads ; and yet we know 
that nothing is said either in the Bill or 
in the rules as to what those duties are 
and how the abilities and capabilities 
of the Commissioners are to be exercised 
in this most responsible public service. 
That, I think, is a most serious 
omission, and I trust we may get 
some light upon this matter when 
the right hon. Gentleman comes to 
reply. Another question I want to ask 
is—what are the Board of Visitors 
to Convict Prisons to do? Are 
they to try all the prisoners in those 
prisons for breaches of discipline? How 
many such visitors are to constitute a 
Board? What are to be their quali- 
fications? Are they to be paid ? or, like 
the Visitors of Local Prisons, are their 
functions to be purely honorary? Some 
information on these points is called for, 
and will, I trust, be forthcoming 
before we get into Committee. Now, 
with reference to the Visiting Com- 
mittees of Local Prisons. They will be 
composed, I presume, in the future, as 
they have been in the past, of wealthy 
country squires, local magistrates, or 
people in a well-to-do condition of life. 
Well, I maintain, Sir, that if the Visiting 
Committees are to be made up of 
persons of that character alone, inspec- 
tion by such people will be more of a 
farce than anything else. I am not 
saying anything against the individual 
gentlemen who may be called upon to 
perform those duties, but they are not 
likely to devote two or three days in the 
week, or a week in a month, or a month 
in a year to the performance of those 
duties. May I suggest, therefore, that 
it would help to make these Committees 
a reality and not a sham if they were 
not composed entirely of that class of 
people, but if members of local bodies 
and county councils as well as local 
justices formed a part of them. I am 
glad to find that my suggestion is ap- 
proved of on the other side of the House. 
Well, another point, Mr. Speaker, is— 
who is to appoint the prison inspectors, 
the Prison Commissioners or the Home 
Secretary directly? They and the Board 
of Visitors to Convict Prisons should be 
appointed, in my opinion, directly by 
the Home Office, and should report 
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direct to the Home Secretary, and not 
to the Prison Commissioners. It is a 
farce to have inspectors who are 
appointed by the Prison Commissioners 
reporting upon prisous for the adminis- 
tration of which the Commissioners are 
themselves responsible. In fact, in this 
way the Prison Commissioners are 
virtually their own prison inspectors, 
because these inspectors, who are 
appointed by them, would be practically 
liable to be dismissed by them. Another 
evil stereotyped by the Bill and the 
rules is that of leaving prisoners 
who have committed disciplinary offences 
to be tried by the directors and governors, 
I assume that under the Bill and the 
rules the Visiting Committee to the local 
prisons and the Visiting Board of convict 
establishments will be entitled to adjudi- 
cate upon some kind of prison offences ; 
but my contention is that it is wrong 
in every way to unite the judicial and 
the executive functions in any class ef 
offences. No law can be justly or fairly 
administered where these duties are so 
united ; itiscontrary to every precept of 
enlightened justice, and I was glad to find 
in a recent tour through the Australasian 
Colonies that this system has been en- 
tirely done away with in those countries. 
No prison official in any of the 
seven Australasian Colonies can sit 
in judgment upon a prisoner under 
his charge. This duty devolves upon 
a magistrate or Justice of the Peace 
from outside, and the result is, 
that the Governors under this system 
acquire a greater moral influence over 
prisoners, simply because they are not 
called upon to inflict punishment upon 
them. I trust that before we part with 
this Bill in Committee it may be pos- 
sible to convince the Home Secretary 
that a change of this kind would be 
very welcome in the administration cf 
the prisons of this country. Now, an- 
other point which I would press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman is that 
prisoners should know beforehand what 
amount of punishment is entailed by acts 
of insubordination. A code of punish- 
ment ought to be printed and hung 
up in every cell in a prison, as 
well as a code of rewards for compliance 
with discipline, for good conduct, and for 
the performance of industrial tasks. This, 
in itself, would be an inducement to in- 
dustry, and would conduce to the better 
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behaviour and good conduct of most of 
the prisoners, Now, having criticised so 
far omissions in the Bill and rules, I am 
glad to find, in one respect, that I can 
commend the rules for what they propose 
to do in future with reference to untried 
prisoners. There is a rational advance 
in the new rules upon the existing sys- 
tem, of treating prisoners on detention 
or awaiting trial as if they were tried 
and sentenced. This bad system is op- 
posed to all ideas of justice. An accused 
person in this country is, theoretically, 
supposed to be innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty, and yet he has been 
treated up till now, while his innocence 
is presumable, just as if he had been con- 
victed of the charge. The arrangements 
under the new rules are a great advance 
upon this practice, but they do not cure 
the entire evil. Under these new rules 
untried prisoners can appeal to the Visit- 
ing Committee, and they have certain 
privileges under the Bill extended to 
them. So far, so good. But there ought 
to be a supplemental provision to the 
effect, that, pending the hearing by the 
Visiting Committee of an application of 
any untried prisoner for better treatment, 
the Governor should not locate such 
prisoner in an ordinary cell, nor deny 
him such privileges as the rules allow the 
Visiting Committee to grant,‘ when ap- 
plied for. This provision would only 
carry out the intention of the new law, 
and at the same time it would result in 
saving, possibly, innocent prisoners from 
unmerited hardships. Now, Sir, a few 
more changes affecting the treatment of 
untried persons are steps forward in the 
right direction. I find that such per. 
sons will be privileged to have news- 
papers supplied to them while awaiting 
trial. I am very glad of that. I know 
a very intimate friend of mine who was 
tried some 20 years ago, and he applied 
again and again to be allowed the very 
small privilege of seeing a newspaper, but 
every application was refused. T am 
glad, indeed, to find that no such rule 
is to obtain in the future. Then, again. 
I find that in the provisions for visitors 
to untried prisoners, there is no regula- 
tion in the new rules enabling an untried 
prisoner to have an interview with his 
friends and visitors out of the hearing of 
the prison warder. I contend that that is 
not just. It is essential for the prepara- 
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tion of a prisoner’s defence that he should 
be able to communicate freely with his 
witnesses and his friends, without any 
official hearing what transpires, and | 
trust that a change in the direction of 
my suggestion will be carried out when 
we come to discuss the Measure in detail 
in Committee. Sir, I come to deal 
with the question which, to me, is thg 
most important one in connection with 
this Bill, and that is the present system 
of imprisonment known as penal servi- 
tude. I am sorry that neither in the 
Measure nor in the rules upon the Table 
do I find any material change in this 
system from what it was some 20 or 25 
years ago. Lord Kimberley’s Commis. 
sion, which took evidence in 1877-78, 
declared that— 


“The penal servitude system not only fails 
to reform offenders, but in the case of the less 
hardened criminals, and especially first offenders, 
it produces a deteriorating effect.” 


Now, Sir, the Departmental Committee 
which was appointed by the late Home 
Secretary, and which took evidence in 
1894, practically repeats the same charge 
in almost identical terms. This system, 
Sir, is very little changed in its charac- 
ter or severity by the Bill before the 
House, or by the rules laid on the Table, 
or by the regulations specified in the 
memoranda of the Prison Commissioners. 
I believe that this contention was denied 
the other night. Very well; let us see 
what the facts are. A prominent feature 
of the system of 20 years ago was 
nine months’ solitary and silence after 
conviction, by way of probation. This 
feature is not changed by the Bill 
or by the rules now before the 
House. Twenty years ago talking was 
not allowed by a prisoner from the 
beginning of his sentence to the end, 
under pain of report and punishment, if 
that natural privilege was exercised by 4 
criminal, and the same unnatural rule 
still obtains, and there is nothing in the 
Bill or in the rules which leads us to 
hope that the Prison Commissioners mean 
to make any change in that barbarous 
and unnatural rule. Speech is penalised 
to-day between prisoner and prisoner 48 
it was 20 years ago. To talk to another 
prisoner, or to sing, or to whistle, or 
make any musical noise of the kind, is 
still made the subject of a penalty of 
bread and water. In the name of 
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common sense, how do you _ expect 
to reclaim an erring mortal by deny- 
ing these common privileges of our 
common humanity? The visiting 
and writing privileges under this 
Measure are unchanged. The earnable 
remission is unaltered. Good conduct 
and steady industry are entitled to no 
more reward to-day in a convict establish- 
ment than they were in the year 1877. 
Then, I believe, the food has been in- 
creased. [Mr. Ditton: By one ounce]. I 
believe the increase has been a trifle 
more. The meat has been increased to 
the extent of 3 oz. a week, and bread’ to 
the same extent, but the dietary scale 
remains practically the same now as it 
was then. Star class men, about whom 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke so hope 
fully the other night, get no more food 
than the 


ordinary class prisoners. 
They are segregated from all old 
malefactors—that, of course, is only 
a right thing to do—but that is 
all. They can earn m more re 
missions nor. privileges than a 
convict of the ordinary class. Like any 


other prisoner, they can be subjected to 
Rule 42, which humanely declares 
that— 


“A male prisoner may be required to sleep 
without a mattress until such time as may be 
determined by the rules of the prison.” 


What improvement do you think you 
can make in criminal character, first by 
starving a prisoner, and then by 
denying him the human right of 
slumber! That is more than I can 
understand. Then to continue the com- 
parison between 20 years ago and 
to-day, the gratuity on discharge is the 
same under these regulations as under 
the old. The amount of schooling for 
illiterates during the sentence is the 
same—about half-an-hour per week. 
Books are not changed more frequently 
than they were 15 or a score of years 
ago, and flogging is still inflicted, and 
prisoners are fired at, and killed occa- 
sionally when they attempt to escape, 
as was the case 20 years ago. Notwith- 
standing, the increase of reconvicted 
criminals in the most serious classes of 
crime goes on, and the language of Lord 
Kimberley’s Commission, in describing 
the failure of the system of penal servi- 
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tude 20 years back, may be employed 
against the same system word for word 
to-day. Now Rule 44 widens the Star 
class, so as to embrace those who have 
not been before convicted, or who are 
mot habitually criminal or corrupt in 
their habits. That is a step in the right 
direction, but it does not go far enough. 
The so-called intermediate class referred 
to in the Rule is a misnomer. These 
prisoners were known in the old days 
as the blue-dress men. The class, there- 
fore, is no new creation. They were 
entitled then as now to an extra gratuity 
on discharge, and a few nominal privi- 
leges during the 12 months prior to 
liberation. Their position and prospects 
are in no way improved under the new 
rules. The classification under Rule 44 
was halting and imperfect. It is not only 
right and necessary to put first offenders 
in a class by themselves, but there ought 
tc be a further segregation of second- 
sentenced prisoners from the “ old laggs,” 
as they are called—the hopeless 
criminals. A criminal should not be 
abandoned as hopeless on the ground of 
a second conviction. Many things may 
conspire to get him into the toils of the 
law again. He may fail to report him- 
self to the police, or to find work, or he 
may possibly be the victim of suspicion 
or despair after having undergone a 
sentence of imprisonment or penal servi- 
tude. A second sentence ought not to 
be looked upon as final evidence of 
habitual crime, and such men should be 
given another chance. They ought to 
be separated from habitual criminals, 
who ought to be classed together. They 
ought to have a prison to themselves 
where this seemingly incurable tendency 
to crime, this moral insanity, ought to 
be treated, as some think it should be, 
as a disease requiring special attention 
and treatment. Now, if I am not weary- 
ing the House, I should like to point out 
how it is that this system of penal servi- 
tude has been a failure. I think it has 
failed to bring about reform in criminal 
character, because of two fundamental 
faults which were and are still inherent 
in the system, namely, the spirit of 
mechanical intimidation and legal vin- 
dictiveness, in which it had its birth, and 
has until now been administered, and, 
secondly, the unsuitable training for the 
work of criminal reform of the military 
men who are now in charge of the prisons 
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of the country. The dominating | is, and more successful than it has been 
spirit of your whole prison system, | in correcting criminal habits, under a 
especially when applied to convict | system of punishment which has done 


prisons, isthat which pervades the pages 
of Sir James Stephen’s History of 
Criminal Law. It is the vindictive 
theory of punishment, not in the acts 
or desires of prison officials, but in the 
intention and meaning of the law itself, 
which commands that an outrage by 
crime upon the moral feelings of the 
community shall be avenged by a lex 
talionis in penal satisfaction for the 
crime against Society. This is the way 
in which the law of penal servitude 
punishes and tries to deter criminals 
from crime. I have shown that 
the failure of this system is due 
to the spirit which has been imported 
into it by the criminal law. The strong 
tendency in late years in most 
countries has been in the direction of 
rcform by making penal establishments 
more of moral asylums for the cure and 
prevention of the moral insanity of 
crime, than of the use of prisons as mere 
punitive and deterrent institutions. This 
is the line of true progress, and there is 
an indication, I believe, in the Bill before 
us, as I have already admitted, that this 
new and better spirit is making a little 
progress even in this country, and I am 
glad of it. What is wanted is to make 
imprisonment more effective in its pur- 
pose, by rendering it more reformative. 
All the sarcastic comments upon the 
alleged proposals to convert prisons into 
hotels, and about English prisons 
becoming American Elmiras, is simply 
subordinating a question of high social 
interest to the ends of mere bantering 
and irresponsible criticism. A prison 
can be no more turned into a place of 
comfort and happiness than a tomb 
could be converted into a study for 
some editorial critics by covering up 
a coffin or two and introducing a 
few chairs. Even the unfairly 
abused Elmira is the negation of 
liberty, the abode of disgrace, the 
antithesis of home, the synonym of 
all that gives a man or boy the penalties 
of restraint and indurance for freedom 
and enjoyment of life, which crime or 
misconduct has forfeited to the law. It 
is not a question of whether a prison 
should be denuded of its character, but 
whether it is not possible to make the 
law of retaliation less vindictive than it 
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no good whatever. I plead not for in- 
dulgence or creature comforts or luxuries 
for convicts, but I do plead most 
earnestly for a more merciful and more 
humane discipline which would warm 


with a kindlier human _ touch of 
tympathy and care the dormant or 


broken souls of those to whom Society has 
not shown itself too much or too often 
in the part of a moral good Samaritan. 
Now, the second reason why your vin- 
dictive system of penal servitude has 
failed to reform criminal character. is 
founded upon the excessive employment 
of military men as governors of your 
prisons. I say nothing which could be 
for one moment considered personally 
offensive to Service Members in this 
House ; they are, as we all know, among 
the most popular Members. Their 
failure as prison officials is not due to 
personal qualities, but owing to the 
habits and dispositions engendered by 
the course of military and naval train- 
ing which they undergo, and which un- 
fits them to play the part of successful 
mpral physicians towards men suffering 
from moral insanity—as crime may be 
called. A famous French wit satirised 
a King by saying the nation wanted a 
financier, and the monarch gave it a 
dancing master. What we want is not 
dashing soldiers or gallant sailors or 
military scientists, but men who can 
work out some cure by a special study of 
criminal character, and what is best cal- 
culated to reform it while penalising the 
offender. Let me illustrate my argu 
ment by a few figures from the 
Report of the Discipline and Manage- 
ment of Military Prisons in 1896. 
I assume—though the Home Secretary 
said nothing upon this point on Thurs- 
day—that military prisoners will be 
affected to some extent by this Bill and 
the Rules laid upon the Table of the 
House. In this Report I find the follow- 
ing startling figures: in one year, out of 
the standing Army, averaging in home 
strength, according to the Report, 
101,865 men, there were no less than 
102,597 minor punishments inflicted by 
commanding officers—potential prison 
governors—and of this astounding num- 
ber no less than 6,655 soldiers were sent 
to Military Prisons, or one imprisonment 
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in the year for about 16 Tommy 
Atkins’s in the Army at home. I put it 
to this House, Mr. Speaker, that these 
are really startling figures. Of these 
sentences 2,249 were given by command- 
ing officers, and the remainder by courts 
martial ; and will this House believe it, 
these figures are the lowest in respect of 
similar sentences for any year since 1868. 
Now, what happened to this enormous 
proportion of soldiers sent to your mili- 
tary prisons, or handed over by military 
judges to military governors? These 
6,000 soldiers received during their 
sentences 3,872 punishments, or about 
70 per cent of the total; and among 
these punishments I find it recorded that 
2,052 got bread and water, 80 got punish- 
ment cells, 20 restraint by irons, and— 
crowning shame of all—15 of them were 
flogged. We on this Bench can recall with 
pride the fact that the disgrace which 
attached to the control of your Army at 
one time of flogging your soldiers into 
disciplinary obedience was abolished by 
the action of the late Mr. Parnell. My 
contention, Sir, is this: if military judges 
can pass 102,000 sentences in a year 
upon 100,000 soldiers of the home estab- 
lishment, what can be expected from 
military directors, military governors, 
military warders, and military discipline, 
when it it is a matter of punishing crimi- 
nals, instead of men enlisting to serve 
their country. I think I can leave this 
argument and these figures to point their 
own moral. Well, Sir, I come to another 
very important subject, and one which 
cannot be overlooked. When we come 
to take into consideration the merits of 
this Bill, and the character of the Rules 
now laid upon the Table of this 
House, neither the Bill nor the Rules 
make any change for the better in the 
dietary scale of the prisoners. The 
Departmental Committee, in its timid 
recommendations, advised that the “ No. 
1 stirabout diet” should be reconsidered 
with the object of making the meal 


correspond more to the needs of 
human requirement. The Commis- 
Sioners declare in their memorandum 


that they have considered this point, 
and have decided that no change is 
called for. Now, what 1s this No. 1 
diet? I appeal to any Scotch Member 
opposite, or on this side of the 
House, whether it is possible for the best 
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housewife in these three countries to 
make “stirabout” when she has only two 
ounces of meal with which to do it. For 
female prisoners—and I call the attention 
of the House to this matter—undergoing 
seven days or under, and for those who 
are sentenced to one month, the diet for 
the first week consists of six ounces of 
oatmeal and 16 ounces of bread each 
day ; that is two ounces of meal in the 
form of skilly and five and a fraction 
ounces of bread for each of three meals, 
by this scale of scientific starvation. 
What good do you expect to perform by 
it? Do you propose to make them better 
women by undermining their health by 
means of insufficient food? Is the hunger 
which keeps them from sleep calculated 
to appeal to and nourish better moral 
feeling when your penalties of hunger 
and insomnia are naturally inciting all 
the instincts of humanity to revolt and 
revenge against the calculated barbarism 
of sleeplessness and starvation? This 
rule the Prison Commissioners will not 
change, even at the request of the 
Departmental Committee. The same 
rule applies, of course, in a more rigorous 
sense to male prisoners undergoing their 
sentences. There are one or two ounces 
more bread and meal per day, but the 
difference in the food requirements of 
male prisoners leaves the quantity virtu- 
ally the same, and the same consequences 
follow—hunger, insomnia, and the other 
results of food of the poorest kind acting 
on the system. This is your boasted 
humanity,. the change you are wishful to 
bring about, the progress to be marked 
by your new Bill and your new Rules. 
Next, there is no change in the punish- 
ment diet of prisoners. It remains the 
same under the new as under the old 
regulations—16 ounces of bread and a 
pint of water per day, for three days, if 
such a sentence is passed, and for every 
other alternate three days in a punish- 
ment of 21 days, bread and water. You 
would not punish a dog in that manner— 
you would shrink from inflicting any such 
inhuman penalty upon any animal in 
your possession. What good a punish- 
ment of this kind can effect upon any 
human being it is difficult to perceive. 
It teaches neither reform, charity, for- 
giveness, nor other moral quality to the 
risoner. It only teaches the vindictiveness 
of law and the apparently incurable 
3 A 
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longing for cruelty in your prison system. 
There is no bodily punishment more cruel 
than hunger—that remorseless, gnawing, 
human feeling which tortures the mind 
in thinking of the sufferings of the body, 
and tending to make life an unbearable 
infliction under a denial of the elemen- 
tary cravings of Nature. Here, again, 
you war against Nature and not. against 
crime by the heartless stupidity of your 
system. I know a friend who underwent 
nearly eight years’ penal servitude as a 
consequence of offending against the law, 
and I can speak for him that during that 
eight years he never ceased for one 
single day to feel the pangs of hunger. 
I do not think that you made him more 
loyal or a better subject by this means. 
Now, Sir, what are the inevitable 
effects of this barbarous system of punish- 
ment by starvation! I have seen men in 
Dartmoor coming out of punishment 
cells go down to the bone shed, where I 
was employed regularly every summer 
for three or four years, and literally eat- 
ing the putrid marrow from the bones, 
simply because they were suffering from 
the horrible pangs of unsatisfied hunger. 
I have seen men pick up from the cess- 
pool remnants of candles, purposely 
made offensive to the smell so as not to 
be eaten by prisoners, and wipe them on 
their clothes and eat them. These are dis- 
gusting and horrible details, but I am 
telling the House what I have seen. I 
um as certain as I am standing here 
that if any Member opposite had wit- 
nessed anything of this kind he would 
not sleep in peace for one night until 
he removed this reproach from the law 
of the country. Let me go from the 
punishment diet to the diet you give your 
star class of prisoners—your well-con- 
ducted men, those who do not commit 
any breach of the prison rules. Deal- 
ing with the fullest diet you give under 
the new dispensation, I find there is 
no material change, as far as I can learn 
from the rules, in the scale which 
obtained in convict prisons 20 years ago. 
The full diet for steady hard labour 
under the new rules is to be, for all the 
week, 14 ounces of meal, 168 ounces of 
bread, 15 ounces of meat, three pints of 
soup, one suet pudding, and seven pounds 
of potatoes. This is the scale for all 
sizes and conditions of prisoners at hard 
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weak, young and old. It is enough in 
many cases, I admit, but most certainly 
not enough in most cases where hard 
work is a daily task and a strong prisoner 
is in question. In no feature did I find 
the Australian prison more of a contrast 
to English prisons than in the dietary 
scale. The quantity of food per week 
averages for each prisoner at Pentridge, 
in Melbourne, which is the leading prison 
in Victoria (and the amount is practically 
the same in all colonies), 56 ounces of 
oatmeal or maize, as against 14 ounces 
in England; 140 ounces of bread, as 
against 168; 56 ounces of meat, as 
against 15 ounces; and three pints of 
soup and a similar quantity of potatoes, 
I did not learn that a more just dietary 
scale made prison life more attractive to 
criminals. The percentage of reconvic- 
tions is less than here in England. But 
better work is done, and more work, 
because it is all, or nearly all, productive 
work, as there is not a single crank or 
treadmill now in Australasia. This 
brings me to another most important 
matter in the treatment of criminal char- 
acter—namely, the kind of work to which 
prisoners should be put while undergoing 
their sentences. Here, again, England 
is behind the Colonies, and every other 
country, in what may be called progres- 
sive penalogy. The Bill is silent on this 
most vital matter, but the Prison Com- 
missioners, in their Memorandum pro- 
mise to substitute, wherever possible, 
rational labour for irrational crank and 


treadwheel imbecility. In this re 
spect I am glad to find that the 
spirit of reform is asserting _ itself, 


and that public opinion in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland is altogether in 
favour of sweeping these cranks and 
treadmills out of your prisons. In fact, 
these things were condemned more than 
a generation ago by Charles Reade, who 
described them as “inventions of prison 
stupidity for the purpose of degrading 
labour below the level of crime.” And 
this is what these crazy methods have 
done: they have tended to make labour 
detestable through hawing work asso- 
ciated with treadmills and cranks. But 
some advance, I am glad to acknowledge, 
has been made in the right direction. 
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If industrial training, Mr. Speaker, in 
useful work, habits of daily labour, and 
the necessity of work of some kind for 
a living will not, along with accessory 
encouragement, reclaim prisoners not 
hopelessly criminal, nothing else, in my 
judgment, will. Anyhow, turning cranks 
or climbing treadmills will not, as has 
been proved, and the obvious change is 
along the path which other countries 
have successfully gone towards the 
remedy of industrialism Well, now, 
Sir, I feel that I have trespassed too 
much upon the kindness of the House. 
I end by appealing most strongly to the 
House to assist us in trying to bring 
about a change in your prison system 
similar to that now taking place in most 
Continental countries. That change is in 
the direction of industrialism, of putting 
criminals to some useful employment, and 
of teaching them how to earn a livelihood 
when their sentence is over and they 
have got to go out into the world and 
try and make a new start in life. In 
France, in Italy, and in Germany 
there is a tendency towards employing 
prisoners more and more in agricultural 
work, and I was glad to find that a similar 
movement is in progress in Australia. 
I would strongly recommend prison 
work of that kind. It is work which 
will not excite too much, if any, opposi- 
tion from trades’ unions, because the 
increase of food produce in this country 
will only mean competition against 
foreign producers, and the result can 
only tend to make food cheap for the 
masses. I would plead strongly in favour 
of adding land, wherever possible, to 
your convict prisons, and of removing, if 
possible, your local prisons from cities 
or towns, and as far out in the 
country as possible. Work of that kind 
would be more healthy for mind 
and body than turning cranks. or 
mounting treadmills. I would, in con- 
clusion, call the attention of the 
House to the spirit that animates the 
administrators of prisons in France. 
Reference was made by an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite the other night to the 
French prisons, and he declared that they 
were behind English prisons in humanity 
and in considerateness. Well, I think he 
was in error, and the following extract 
which I am about to quote from an 
article written by an Englishman in 
the Contemporary Review of a year 
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or two back—I have not the exact 
date—will show that the hon. Member 
was entirely mistaken. It was written 
by a gentleman who visited the prison of 
Melim, in France—one of the largest 
establishments in the country—and these 
are his impressions— 








“Considerable credit is due to the French 
system of adapting the labour and occupation 
of prisoners to useful ends, both physically 
and morally. All the trades taught are more 
or less useful to the prisoner after liberation, 
whilst in the long-term prison at Melun first 
offenders are put at once to learn the honour- 
able art of printing. The workshops of the 
new prisons, which are gradually superseding 
the older structures, are centres of healthy, 
active life, with a scale of payment according 
to the work done. Labour is also proportioned 
to the prisoner's mental capacity, health, 
habits, and disposition. The question of 
recreation, too, is taken especially into account, 
thus not only reducing the monotony of prison 
existence, but forming an incentive to prisoners 
to industry and observance of discipline. 
Another point worthy of attention is the prin- 
ciple of enabling prisoners to preserve their 
self-esteem, evidenced by the various little 
rewards and distinctions conferred for good con- 
duct and good service, as well as by the form 
of labour to which each is subjected. It may 
therefore be taken for granted that in the 
French model prison every effort is made in 
the direction of humanising the prisoner. 
Hence the intellectual side of life naturally 
plays a considerable part in the daily disci- 
pline. Each prisoner is obliged to attend 
school ”— 


not for 20 or 30 minutes a week, Mr. 
Speaker, as in English prisons— 


“every day either as a pupil or a teacher. The 
subjects taught are varied and_ scholarly, 
including mathematics» and foreign languages. 
In some prisons there is a brass band and a 
music-room. The mind is further enriched and 
solaced by occasional community readings, 
singing, and concerts. Brightness and cheer- 
fulness accompany the daily promenale, the 
exercise yard being profusely planted with 
trees and flowers. As for spiritual require- 
ments, priest, pastor, and rabbi have every 
facility for intercourse with the prisoners, of 
which they largely avail themselves. That 
other important subject, the stomach, is also 
not disregarded, for it is clear that efforts such 
as have been described above would be futile 
if spent on convicts whose only thought is a 
good ‘square meal.’ Here we have the French 
system of the canteen, which supplements out 
of the prisoners’ earnings the ordinary dietary 
regulations, which of themselves are favour- 
able. Finally, the question of outside com- 
munication is solved satisfactorily for the 
prisoner, who not only can see his relatives 
several times during the week, even when 
under punishment, but may write home practi- 
cally as often as he likes.” 
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Well, all I would ask, finally, Mr. 
Speaker, is that sooner or later—sooner, 
I hope—this House will be able by 
means of this Bill to induce some Home 
Secretary to introduce into the penal 
system of the three countries some 
of the enlightenment, some of the 
humanity, and some of the merciful dis- 
cipline of the French prisons, which 
have produced such good effects upon 
criminals there. 


*Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland): Mr. Speaker, the speech to 
which we have just listened has been a 
most valuable contribution to this De 
bate, and though in some respects, per- 
haps, the hon. Member for South Mayo 
has not given the credit which, I think, 
isduetothe Government intentions with 
regard to this Bill, the speech was, on 
the whole, characterised by great fairness, 
absence of exaggeration, and valuable 
facts and suggestions which I hope will 
not be overlooked by the Home Secretary. 
More especially, Sir, do I think that 
some of his suggestions with regard to 
long sentences, with regard to diet, with 
regard to the treatment of first offenders 
are well deserving of consideration. I 
feel reluctant to follow the hon. Member 
into some of his interesting remarks, be- 
cause I know there are a good many 
other Gentlemen anxious to speak ; but 
I wish to refer to one or two other points. 
I am glad that the hon. Member who has 
just sat down laid stress on the import- 
ance of the rules which this Bill em- 
powers the Home Secretary to make. 
In that respect he differs from the 
mover of the Amendment. The only 
objection that has been taken to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is as to the power to frame 
these rules. The arguments have tended 
in the direction of showing that the pre- 
sent Bill was meant to deprive Parlia- 
ment of some power which it now pos 
sesses, whereas the absolute reverse is 
the case. This Bill, so far from tending 
to create a more rigid system of adminis- 
tration, will give Parliament the power, 
which it does not now possess, of con- 
sidering and co-operating with the Home 
Office in the consideration of prison 
treatment. The hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green similarly declaimed against the 
secrecy and the bureaucracy of the Prison 
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Commissioners and their system, and 
other Members declaimed also against 
the absence of the element of local con- 
trol. Well, Sir, on all these points I 
maintain that their arguments were 
not directed against the Bill, but against 
the system as it exists now. My 
reason for supporting this Bill—which I 
do very heartily—is because I consider it 
a step in advance. It is not an heroic 
Measure, which is, perhaps, scarcely de- 
sirable, but an honest and well-inten- 
tioned Measure in the direction of re 
medying the three great defects of our 
present system—namely, want of elas- 
ticity, publicity, and local control. The 
arguments of the mover of the Amend- 
ment were directed against the present 
system, which this Measure, by getting rid 
of the Schedule of the Act of 1865, will 
amend. The Home Office, at the present 
moment, is bound hand and foot by the 
regulations of that Schedule, and one im- 
portant consideration which ought not 
to be lost sight of is that the minor re- 
forms, which could easily be carried out 
under the provisions of this Bill, are 
left now year after year untouched, 
simply because we can do nothing except 
by an Act of Parliament ; and to multiply 
enactments in this manner is to render 
confusion worse confounded. And there- 
fore, Sir, I say it is really childish to 
describe this Bill as diminishing Parlia- 
mentary control over our prison system. 
On the contrary, it invites the aid and 
co-operation of Parliament in the ad- 
ministration of our prison system. And 
similarly in regard to publicity. Some 
Members in the House may not be aware 
that up to the present time the rules with 
regard to convict prisons have never 
been published at all. Again, the rules 
which regulate the management of local 
prisons are a scattered and incoherent 
mass of regulations, of which nobody 
really knows the precise extent or effect. 
Well, this Bill, I say, will be of great 
assistance, and it only points in the direc- 
tion of formulating what we have not 
got at the present moment—namely, a 
code of prison rules to which reference 
can be made, and which will also have 
the effect of being elastic in its nature. 
Reference was made by one hon. Member 
to the non-publication of the Standing 
Orders. There is much labour involved 
in the publication of those Standing 
Orders, and that is, I understand, the 
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reason of the objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and not any personal dis- 
inclination to make public the method and 
the intentions with which they adminis- 
ter either this Bill or the Bill now 
proposed to be enacted; and, Sir, 
I would venture here to say that I 
deprecate and regret the amount of 
suspicion which appears to be engen- 
dered in the minds of a good many 
hon. Members with regard to all our 
officials in this matter of prison manage- 
ment. I venture to say that the greatest 
distrust of those officials lies in the minds 
of those who know least about their 
work. Now, Sir, at the present moment 
I say that we have really no code for 
determining the conduct of our prison 
system, but under this Bill, followed as 
it will be by a consolidation Act, 
which will be very easily provided 
and passed, you will then have your 
whole prison system contained in one 
Act, together with those prison rules 
which are to be formulated by the Home 
Secretary. My right hon. Friend below 
me, the late Home Secretary, did, I 
think, very valuable service, amongst 
other things, to the cause of prison 
reform by sending a representative from 
his Department to attend the Paris Con- 
gress in 1895, with the result that we 
now are in constant and close touch with 
the permanent International Commission 
sitting at Geneva to discuss all questions 
affecting the system, not only of this 
country, but of all European ccuntries. 
With regard to the local control element 
in this Bill, whereas convict prisons 
hitherto have been close corporations 
without that local control, which is so 
desirable, we are at least to have under 
this Bill a very large admixture of that 
element. Whilst the Measure invites 
Parliament to frame rules, it also invites 
the public element to assist in supervis- 
ing the administration of those rules. 1 
feel certain that the Home Secretary and 
the Prison Commissioners will not object 
to any extension of the clause. under 
which the present system of prison 
visitors may become consolidated; on 
the contrary, I believe they will welcome 
any reasonable and suitable extension of 
this principle of local control in the 
management of prisons. Well, Sir, the 
most important provision, to my mind, ot 


this Bill is dealt with by Clause 5, which, 
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for the first time in the history of our 
prison system, does make an attempt to 
bring about a classification of prisoners. 
I am rather surprised that the critics 
of this Bill have failed to note what 
seems to me to be a weak point in the 
Bill—namely, the fact that the carrying 
out of this very desirable reform of the 
classification of prisoners and differential 
treatment must depend, under the Bill, 
entirely upon the action of the magis- 
trate. Now, Sir, I do not want to 
condemn, or to use any unduly strong 
language with regard to the action of 
magistrates, but this I do say, that, as 
everyone is well aware, it is most difficult 
to get the local magistracy to avail them- 
selves of provisions of Acts of Parliament 
which have already been passed for their 
guidance in the treatment of juvenile 
offenders, and unless the magistrates put 
Clause 5 of this Bill into operation. it 
will remain a dead letter. We cannot, 
Mr. Speaker, have a good prison service 
unless you have an intelligent adminis- 
tration of the law in our Courts of first 
instance in this country, and I think it 
may be very necessary for the Home 
Secretary to take more active means than 
the Home Office have yet done to bring 
the provisions of the Bill in this respect 
under the notice of the local magistracy. 
Although, of course, a great deal will 
depend upon their judgment, I heartily 
hope and trust that they will carry out 
the duty entrusted to them of making 
those valuable provisions really of active 
service to the country. Sir, it has been 
well said—better said than I can say it 
—by those who have preceded that 
there is much to be desired with regard 
to the knowledge of the meaning and 
the effect of sentences in this country. 
When I was out in Rhodesia a friend of 
mine who was a stipendiary magistrate 
told me that in his opinion nobody ought 
to be permitted to give sentences who 
had not served at least one month either 
as the Governor of a prison or in some 
other capacity where he is able, from 
practical experience, to understand the 
effect of the sentences he is inflicting. 
Still, Sir, there is this difficulty in the 
way of the successful operation of the 
differential treatment of prisoners, a diffi- 
culty which I hope will diminish as time 
goes on. This Bill itself is an honest 
attempt to apply for the first time the 
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principle of classification and differential 
treatment. Now, Sir, the question of 
the treatment of juvenile offenders has 
been well dealt with by my hon. Friend 
who last addressed the House, and I 
desire to express my acknowledgment to 
the Home Secretary for the manner in 
which, before the introduction of this 
Bill, he interested himself in the question 
of the treatment of juvenile offenders ; 
and, if I may venture to say so, I believe 
he has adopted some suggestions which I 
was able to offer him for the better treat- 
ment of young prisoners on remand or 
awaiting trial. And now, Sir, with 
regard to a point which was raised by the 
seconder of this Amendment as to the 
inclusion of debtors in this Bill. I think 
that is a technical point which can be 
discussed in Committee, but I would like 
to point out this to the House, that if 
it be true, as has been stated, that many 
debtors are committed to prison who 
ought not to be so committed, the fault 
must lie with the county court judges, 
who do not carry out the Act of Pavlia- 
ment, because the Act distinctly says 
that the county court judge shall satisfy 
himself that the debtor committed to 
prison is a man who can pay and will not 
pay. Now, Mr. Speaker, on the general 
question, I merely want to say one or 
two words.. I do think that a good deal 
of exaggerated language has been used 
during this Debate with regard to our 
present system. I think that was con- 
spicuously absent from the speech of the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, 
whose suggestions were all the more 
valuable. I do not say that in some in- 
stances he either did justice to the pre- 
sent system or did not exaggerate its 
evils, but, on the whole, his speech con- 
tained most valuable suggestions. Sir, 
we must remember that prison treatment 
has to be deterrent as well as reforming, 
and in our desire to have regard to the 
latter, we must not wholly overlook the 
former. For my part I earnestly and 
heartily desire to see the most humane 
treatment of our prisoners consistent 
not only with the maintenance of disci- 
pline, but also with a deterrent effect 
upon them. Reference has been made 
many times during this Debate to the 
American system. I would venture to 
ask the Home Secretary whether he will 
consider the advisability of publishing 
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as a Parliamentary Paper the reports— 
I believe very valuable reports, which 
have been made with his sanction and 
full approval—made by the Chairman of 
the present Commissioners as a result of 
his recent visit to America. That report, 
I think, would be extremely interesting 
to hon. Members, and at this moment, 
before the Bill goes into Committee, [ 
believe it would be studied by those 
interested in the question with pleasure 
and satisfaction. Sir, I was much struck 
with many of the remarks made by the 
hon. Member for South Mayo on the 
treatment of prisoners under sentence. 
In respect of his remark upon dietary, 
I do think it would be very desirable 
that the Home Secretary should 
satisfy himself that the present dietary 
is sufficient. My own belief is that 
what is called the No. 1 dietary is 
insufficient. Although that is only 
given for seven days, I agree with the 
hon. Member for South Mayothat nothing 
can be done with a prisoner by starving 
him and reducing his physical as well 
as his mental powers. I venture to hope 
that one result of this Debate will be to 
induce the authorities to diminish to 
some extent, at any rate, the rigours of 
the treatment which is accorded to long- 
sentence prisoners. With regard, for 
instance, to the plank bed, is there any 
reason whatever why the plank bed 
should be retained? I cannot myself 
think that, either in respect of dietary 
or in respect of the plank bed, any object 
is served in the way of the physical or 
the moral improvement of the prisoners. 
I regretted very much to hear the 
general, vague, and I think enormously 
exaggerated remarks made by the hon. 
Member for East Donegal in his speech 
the other night. It was not a speech 
which would convince the House, because 
the statements of the hon. Member were 
yague and ill-considered. The hon. 
Member was a member of the Depart- 
mental Committee, and he signed the 
Report of that Committee without dis- 
senting from the statement in that Report 
that our prison system was neither 
inhumane nor deficient in those charac- 
teristics and elements upon which the 
hon. Member for Roscommon, the other 
night, insisted so much. Sir, I will only 
say that I support this Bill heartily, not 
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because it is a great Measure dealing 
with all the necessities of the case, be- 
cause this is a matter in regard to which 
it is quite impossible to go in advance 
of public opinion; but I do support it 
because I believe it is a step in the 
direction of providing more elastic and 
more humane methods, and a more pro- 
gressive system of prison administration. 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
The hon. Member who has just addressed 
the House said that in his opinion the 
evils of the present prison system had 
been exaggerated by many speakers, and 
he went on to add that he did not charge 
the hon. Member for South Mayo with 
exaggeration. I think, if the _ hon. 
Member for South Mayo drew a true 
picture of our prison system as_ it 
actually exists, a more terrible indictment 
of that system can never have been drawn. 
I think all parties in this House will 
acknowledge the self-restraint and the 
moderation of the speech of the hon. 
Member for South Mayo. He said at 
the beginning of that speech that he 
would endeavour to treat the subject 
without any personal @; and, 
although that was a difficult task, I 
think he kept his word, with the result 
that his speech probably carried very 


feeling ; 


much more weight with all sections of 
the House than if he had given way to 
this 
before this 
Debate comes to a close, to make a short 
contribution to the discussion, because 
the subject under discussion is one which 


his natural personal feelings in 


matter. I am _ anxious, 


has for a very long time been one of 
the keenest to 
stances have afforded me an opportunity 
of investigating for myself the treat- 
ment of prisoners in this country, and 
of comparing that treatment and the entire 
prison system of this country with that 
which exists in various States in America. 
On the treatment in Great Britain of 
political prisoners I will not, after all 
that has been said on the subject by 
other speakers, dwell. All I will say is 
this: In my opinion, the principle on 
which England has always proceeded 
in her dealings with political prisoners, 


interest me. Circum- 
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certainly in recent generations, has been 
deeply disgraceful to this country. But, 
as I say, I do not propose to travel over 


the same ground in this matter that 
has been already travelled by other 
speakers. I desire in the few remarks 


which I will make to the House to deal 
broadly with the entire system, and I 
desire to say at the outset that I regard 
the prison system which exists in this 
country as the most brutal and the most 
brutalising in existence. It has been 
weli said that the end of punishment in 
every civilised nation in the world should 
be prevention and reformation. In Eng- 
land the end seems to be rather vindic- 
tive retribution. English prisoners are 
not treated as human beings. No effort 
whatever is made at reform in convict 
establishments. All that is good in a 
man’s nature is crushed and destroyed 
in a place like Portland, and all that is 


brutal and bad is brought out. The 
same kind of punishment precisely, the 
same kind of work precisely, the 
same discipline precisely, is imposed 
upon all prisoners alike, not only 


whatever to the 
offences, but with- 
out any regard to their previous training, 
or habits, or education. 


without any regard 
intrinsic guilt of their 


First offenders, 
although put in a class by themselves, 
are treated with precisely the same dis- 
cipline as the other prisoners in gaol. 
Men whose lives have been spent in 
mental exercises are put upon the same 
work as others who are entirely 
uneducated. All alike, whatever their 
in prison, whatever their 
offences, are subjected to the same 
cast-iron treatment of isolation and 
of absolute silence; in fact, all are 
treated not as human beings, but as 
mindless and soulless atoms. Sir, I will 
vote in favour of this Bill because it 
goes some way in the direction in which 
I desire prison reform should go, but I 
confess that the Bill is a most halting 
and disappointing one. It seems to be 
the creation of men who are conscious 
of the defects of the present system, 
who see the direction in which they 
ought to go, but who have not the 
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courage of their convictions, and who are 
afraid to enter boldly on the path of 
reform. Sir, I have seen your prison 
system, not, indeed, in the same way as 
the hon. Member for South Mayo has 
seen and suffered from it, but I have 
seen it at work at Portland and in other 
of your convict establishments. One 
test of the treatment is this. The pro- 
portion of the educated or semi-edu- 
cated men who are punished in Portland 
and other convict establishments, who 
go mad under the treatment, is absolutely 
appalling, and, for my part, I do not 
wonder at it. There are, roughly spesk- 
ing, in Portland two classes of prisoners 
—those engaged in outdoor work (on 
quarries, as it happens to be there), and 
those engaged on indoor work in the 


prison. Let me for one brief moment 
recite to the House the diary of a 
man of each class). A man who is 
at work inside the prison rises at 


five in the morning and remains in 
his cell until During that 
his breakfast is brought into his cell. 


six. hour 
Then he remains there till seven, when 
After chapel the 
prisoners are all paraded, and, in the pre- 
sence of one another, in a very brutal 
manner, their clothes either taken 
off or opened, and their whole body is 
completely searched. After that they 
go to the workshops at about 7.30, and 
till about 11.10. Then 
again they are paraded, and the same 
brutal system of searching is again pur- 
sued. Then they come back to their 
cells at 11.20; they have their dinner 
there, and remain in their cells till 12.45. 
Again they are brought out, and in the 
presence of one another they are again 
searched in this brutal way by the warder. 


he goes to chapel. 


are 


remain there 


Then they go to their workshops again 
till five o’clock, after which they are again 
searched the same way, and then 
brought to their cells and given their 
supper, and then they are locked up for 
the night. Now one point before I go 
further. Here is the whole day, from five 
o’clock in the morning till five o’clock in 
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the evening, and not one single quarter 
of an hour passed in open-air exercise 
under the sky of Heaven. There they are 
the whole 24 hoursindoors. The only time 
they get a breath of fresh air at all is 
that, when they are going to their work- 
shops, they have to march across a yard 
to get from their cells to the workshop. 
Then with regard to those prisoners who 
are engaged in open-air work in the 
quarries, the work they do is of even a 
more degrading and brutalising kind still. 
I remember on one occasion when I was 
going to Portland on a bleak winter day 
in a snowstorm. Driving up this road 
in my comfortable closed carriage, I came 
across a gang of prisoners; they had 
evidently been caught in the snowstorm, 
and they were going back to the prison 
from the quarry; 10 or 12 of them were 
yoked together exactly iike beasts of 
burden, with collars round their necks, 
and some of them yoked to the cart 
which carried the stones which they had 
been breaking, with, of course, armed 
Now, cal 
you conceive anything more brutal and 
brutalising than that? 


CotoneL Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): What had _ they 
done? 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I beg the 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 


*Sir J. T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 

wich): The hon. Member for Sheffield 
says that that not done in this 
country. 


CotoneL Srr HOWARD VINCENT: 
The hon. Baronet must not misrepresent 
me. That is not what I said. I asked, 
what had those prisoners done? 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND : I do not know 
what they had done, but the view I take 
is, that no matter what aman may have 
done—[“ Oh, oh!”]—I may be quite 


warders surrounding them. 


is 


wrong in my view, but I am _ en- 
titled surely to state it—no matter 
what a man may have done, it 


is the duty of the State, in the punish- 
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ment accorded to him, to endeavour to 
cultivate the germ of good which there 
js in every man, rather than to bring 
out all that is brutal in his nature. And, 
Sir, not only are all days alike spent in 
the way I have described, but during 
the whole of those days absolute silence 
is enforced. I see that one of the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee is that this system of absolute 
silence should be to some extent re- 
laxed. But the answer the Commis- 
sioners have 
encouraging. The system of absolute 


given is certainly not 
silence is enforced in the most rigorous 
way in all these convict establishments. 
When visits are allowed to these men, 
which is once in three months, the 
visits are held under such degrading 
and humiliating circumstances that 
to any man wuo has any remnant 
at all of decency and good feelin: 
left, it must be an additional punish- 
Take 
the case of an unfortunate man who was 
not seen any of his relatives, and is 
visited for the first time by, say, his wife 
or daughter. He is locked up like an 


ment instead of a privilege. 


auimal in a cage at one side of the room. 
On the other side his visitor is put in a 
cage; there is a warder present, and the 
prisoner and his visitor converse, but they 
are not allowed to shake hands even. I 
ask, what is the object of the spirit which 
imposes that kind of treatment? Surely 
you would not make the punishment less 
deterrent if a man were allowed like an 
ordinary human being to sit down and 
talk to his visitors—in the presence of a 
warder, if you like. Then, Sir, there is 
the question of letters. Letters are only 
received once in every few months by 
these men, and for the slightest breach of 
prison discipline the privilege of receiving 
these letters is taken away. No reward 
for good conduct of any sort or kind is 
given to these prisoners, except, indeed, 
the remission of sentence of a limited 
character, which they get if they do not 
break the prison Now, the 
American system, with which I have made 


rules. 
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myself familiar, is exactly the. opposite. 
I am speaking not of the Elmira Refor- 
matory, although I think it wouta 

quite possible to defend that institu- 
tion and the methods pursued there, 
but I am speaking of the ordinary con- 
vict establishments in America. They 
vary in almost every State in some 
details, but the spirit in which they are 
regulated is the same all through 
America, and that spirit is the exact 
opposite of the spjrit which rules the 
prison system of this country. The idea 
underlying the prison system of America 
is ‘o endeavour to bring out and develop 
whatever is good in a man’s nature by 
humans treatment. Every one of these 
convict establishments is, in a sense, & 
reformatory where, by good conduct, 
prisoners may from day to day, and week 
to week earn various privileges quite 
apart from the remission of sentence. \ 
rather gather from the interruption of 
the hon. Baronet opposite just now that 
his idea of the object of punishment is 
to make men suffer—not to deter others 
That is 


the spirit of the 


from crime. certainly not 


prison system in 
America. The spirit of the American 
prison system is to deter and to reform, 
and when men say, us I have heard it 
said in this country, that the American 
system is too lenient, the answer is to be 
found in the fact that ordinary crime in 
America, where this system is in exist- 
ence, is not more rife than it is in this 
country, where you have the more rigid 
system. Discipline in prisons in America 
is just as well preserved as discipline in 
prisons here, notwithstanding the fact 
that the American prison authorities have 
to deal with a class of prisoners, the 
majority of whom are probably more 
difficult to deal with than our English 
prisoners—I mean the lower sections of 
the coloured population. Now let me 
contrast very briefly one or two items 
in the two systems. Take the number 
of visits that a prisoner may receive in 
America. The number of visits he may 
receive depends entirely on his condvet. 
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If he is a well-conducted prisoner he 
may earn as a reward the privilege of 
receiving a visit as often as once a week. 
During the visit he is allowed to sit down 
in an ordinary room by the side of his 
visitor in the presence of a warder ; 
anything in the nature of a cage, as in 
the English case, is entirely unknown. 
So with regard to letters. In America 
prisoners may receive, according to their 
conduct being good or bad, so many 
letters, and they may also earn the privi- 
lege of writing letters. On the question 
of food nothing struck me more forcibly 
than this: that, instead of the men 
having sent into their cells a certain 
quantity of food to eat in solitude, the 
prisoners in America all dine together in 
a large hall, and there is practically no 
limit to the food 
may eat. In this country, no doubt, ac- 
cording to the system devised by scien- 
tists, you do provide sufficient food to 
keep the men alive, but it has been 
proved in the course of this discussion 
that sometimes you do not provide suf- 
ficient to satisfy the pangs of hunger of 
healthy and strong men. In the same 
way, Sir, with regard to books. In an 
American prison the prisoner by good 
conduct may earn the privilege of re- 
ceiving from the library as many books 
as he likes, so long as he only reads them 
in his leisure hours. Here the number 
of books a prisoner may read is so 
limited that the prisoners have very 
grave reason for complaint. Then, as 
to newspapers, in almost every one of 
these American prisons the prisoners can 
obtain newspapers as a reward for good 
conduct. Let me ask for a moment, why 
should they not?’ Why, during the hours 
that the prisoners have free between 
their tasks, should they not be allowed to 
read newspapers and know what is going 
on in the world outside, and feel that they 
are still living beings in the world, in 
stead of being taught, as they are under 
your system, to think almost that they 
have ceased to be human beings at all? 
Then, Sir, the cells in the American 
prisons are treated in the same way. 
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By good conduct a prisoner can earn for 
himself the right to partly furnish his 
cell. I myself visited a number of cells 
in many prisons in the various States 
of America, where I found rugs on the 
floor and a chair and table; in some 
cases even I found flowers that had been 
sent in by the relatives of the prisoner, 
which he was allowed to keep within his 
cell; and on the walls of these cells 
they are allowed. to keep photographs 
of their friends and relatives. Anyone 
who is at all acquainted with our prison 
system in England knows how brutally 
bare most English cells are. I had 
myself an extraordinary instance of the 
severity of the prison system in England 
in this respect not long ago. I was 
visiting a prisoner in Portland, and it 
was my sad task to have to break to 
him the news of the death of a very 
dear relative or friend. The poor man 
to whom I broke this news, when he 
heard it broke down. and sobbed like a 
child. I had brought with me a little 
photograph, about two inches square,, of 
the dead boy, and a lock of his hair. The 
prisoner begged of me to get him per- 
mission to keep these little relics in his 
cell. I went to the governor of the gaol 
—one of these military gentlemen spoken 
of by the hon. Member for South Mayo— 
and I made the request that this prisoner 
should be allowed to keep these articles 
in his cell. He answered me, with alook 
of amazement, “My dear sir, how could 
discipline be maintained if this kind 
of privilege allowed!” I, how- 
ever, took pains that the matter should 
be brought under the attention of the 
Home Office, and, owing to the kindly 
intervention of the Home Secretary him- 
self, permission was eventually, after 
some delay, given to the prisoner to re 
tain these articles in his cell. I mention 
that matter to show the spirit in which 
these prison rules are worked by the 
officials. Here was a governor who re 
fused to allow this simple privilege to 
this man, and, perhaps, from his point of 
view, rightly refused, because it was quite 
at variance with the whole system that 
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he was engaged in administering. Sir, 
in American prisons they also allow 
within certain limits converse between 
the prisoners. In their workshops, so 
long as they do their work and do not 
cause any disturbance, and so long as 
there is no breach of discipline, the men 
are allowed to converse with one another. 
They are on good terms with the prison 
officials, and it seems to me from what 
I have seen of the convict establishments 
of this country that that cannot be said 
of the English system. Anything in the 
nature of a kindly word passing between 
a prisoner and a warder is a thing un- 
known. Indeed, cases are on record 
where the fact that a warder has spoken 
kindly to a prisoner has led to a report 
being made and the warder being 
punished for breach of the rules. Sir, 
the whole spirit of the American system 
is more humane than the system here. 
The Americans desire to reach what is 
good in a man and develop it. In Eng- 
land the idea seems to be to treat every 
prisoner as incorrigibly and irredeemably 
bad. I came across the other day some 
lines which seemed to be very @ propos— 
“The vilest deeds, like poisoned weeds, 
Bloom well in prison air ; 
‘Tis only what is good in man 
That wastes and withers there. 
Pale anguish keeps the heavy gate, 

And the warder is despair.” 
Such a system as that is, I maintain, not 
the best system for the prevention of 
crime. It is quite inconsistent with the 
idea of reformation; it only excels in 
vindictive brutality. I believe for my 
part that it is bad in policy, I believe 
that it is disgraceful in its nature, and I 
deeply regret that this Bill leaves it 
almost entirely untouched in its care 
fully organised brutality. 


*Sir JOHN BRUNNER: I should not 
have risen after the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Mayo if 
it had not been that through inadver- 
tence I had given some offence to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Central 
Sheffield. T want to assure him that it 
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was entirely unintentional on my part 
that I should have attributed words to 
him which he did not use. I am sorry 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bishop 
Auckland is not in the House, because I 
should have liked him to hear what I have 
to say with regard to the speech that he 
made this evening. We are all agreed, no 
matter what shade of politics we hold, 
that our prison system ought to be 
deterrent; but we, on this side, and I 
believe there are many on that side, too, 
have come to the conclusion that undue 
severity is simplv not deterrent, and we 
are in hopes that, if not by this Bill, at 
any rate through the rules the right hon. 
Gentleman and his successors may lay 
down for the management of our prisons, 
a kindlier and a more humane and 4 
more sensible and wiser system will pre- 
vail, which will be very much more 
deterrent than any system that we have 
adopted up to now. Some 10 or Il 
years ago I happened to be passing 
through San Francisco, and I read an 
article written by the head of the State 
prison of California. He informed his 
readers that, having been allowed a free 
hand by the State authorities, he had 
reasoned out for himself the best method 
he could adopt for the management of 
He argued in this way: 
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his prisoners. 


“The men and women who come under my 
care are people of low intellect, people who 
dislike work, and who have been all their lives 
habitually lazy ; how can I make them habitu- 
ally industrious and fit them to go out into the 
world to earn their livelihood and become useful 
citizens?” 

He hit upon this plan, that the better 
work a man did the better food he should 
have. He said people of so low a type 
can best be approached through their 
natural appetite, and so successful was 
this system of his that he declares in 
that article that he invited employers of 
labour over and over again to come and 
look at these men at work in the prison, 
and that they had borne testimony over 
and over again that they had never seen 
men work as these convict prisoners 
did. The article which I read in 
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San Francisco in May, 1887, has remained 
in my mind ever since. The argument 
seemed so simple, so clear,"and so con- 
vincing, and I am in hopes that the right 
hon. Gentleman, when we get into Com- 
mittee, will allow the Committee to amend 
that particular clause by offering pri- 
soners not only the remote and dim hope 
of a diminution of sentence, but— [Mr. 
Joun Repmonp: Better dietary.] I say 
not only a better dietary, but some further 
kind of amelioration of the system such as 
that described by the hon. Member. for 
Waterford. I hope that when we come 
to that clause in Committee, the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow the Committee 
to amend it so as'to offer other induce- 
ments to good conduct in the prison. I 
believe, as we all believe, that this Bill 
is an honest attempt to improve the 
management of our prisons, and I do 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary will have been con- 
vinced by what he has heard, and 
especially by what he has not heard, that 
if he allows those who wish to amend 
this Bill in a humane direction to have 
their way, the Bill will receive the almost 
unanimous support of the House. 


Prisons 


CotoneL Srr HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I had not in- 
tended to address the House upon 


the Second Reading of this Bill, because 
it is evident that the Bill is a step in 
the direction of ameliorating the system 
of prison administration in this country, 
and, with hon. Gentlemen on the other 
‘side of the House, I fully share the 
feeling that has been expressed upon the 
Bill this evening, that the Home Secre- 
tary is deserving of our best thanks for 
having made this effort to improve 
our prison administration. The hon. 
Baronet who has just spoken has relieved 
me happily from a portion of what I 
intended to say by the handsome excuse 
he has been so good as to make. I, there- 
fore, need not refer to that portion of 
the subject again. But I may, perhaps, 
in self-justification for the observation 
I made, state that having had the good 
Sir J. Brunner. 


{COMMONS} 
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fortune to pass through this House the 
First Offenders Act, by which so large a 
number of persons, especially juveniles, 
have been saved from prison, I should be 
among the first to welcome any reform of 
our prison administration. But, Sir, 
having been associated for a long time 
with the administration of the criminal 
law, I can never dismiss from my mind 
the absolute necessity that punishment 
shall be deterrent as well as preventive, 
When the hon. Member for Waterford, I 
have no doubt in perfect good faith, gave 
us the dietary of the convicts at Port- 
land, I could not help remembering that 
convicts are, as a rule, men. who have 
been guilty of serious offences indeed; 
many of those offences have been accom- 
panied by serious personal violence, and 
many of the convicts have been re 
peatedly convicted. Therefore it is only 
natural, and only necessary, that con- 
victs should be punished with more 
severity than persons who have been 
guilty of less serious offences, and 
especially those who have been guilty of 
first offences. I should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my _ hearty 
recognition of the great services which 
have been rendered by the Chairman 
of the Commissioners of Prisons and 
Convict Establishments since he was 
appointed by the right hon. Gentleman 
cpposite, the late Home Secretary. There 
has been an undoubted improvement 
since his appointment, and the repeated 
visits which Mr. Ruggles Brise has. paid 
to the United States of America have 
been undoubtedly of great advantage. 
There are two points in this Bill which 
I am quite sure deserve the most careful 
consideration of hon. Members. First 
of all with regard to the fifth clause, as 
to the division of misdemeanants. I do 
not think there is anything so important 
in prison administration as the division 
of prisoners. When the hon. Member 
for Waterford speaks of the association 
of prisoners, I am certain that he is not 
so cognisant, as I have had the oppor 
tunity of being, with the imminent harm 
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there has been in many cases by the 
association between prisoners. The 


worst offenders invariably obtain an 
ascendency over those most easily in- 
fluenced, and it is almost invariably an 
ascendency for evil. There is another 
portion of this Bill which I am quite con- 
yinced deserves hearty approval, and 
that is the provision it makes for rewards 
for industry and good conduct. I am 
glad my right hon. Friend has been able 
to put this matter on such a sound and 
dear basis. I am certain that the enact- 
ment of this Bill will be exceedingly 
beneficial to the criminal administration 
of this country, and will tend to the 
reduction of crime in at least the same 
ratio as that in which crime has been 
reduced in recent years. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 


Tyneside): My remarks and_ obser- 
vations will be addressed to one 
point. I want to draw the attention 


of the Home Office and of the House 
to the system of flogging at present in 
operation in our convict prisons and in 
our local prisons. I know that the Home 
Office has, to some extent, amended and 
modified the rules which relate to the 
offences for which convicts may be 
flogged, but, although they have removed 
from that category many petty breaches 
of discipline, yet power is retained to 
inflict this punishment for comparatively 
trivial offences. Nominally, there are 
three offences for which prisoners may be 
flogged: (1) for mutinous language, (2) 
for personal violence, (3) for gross in- 
subordination. It seems to me that 
almost anything a man might do or say 
could be included under one or other of 
those headings. Last year I drew the 
attention of the House io a case where 
a prisoner escaped from gaol in Carlisle. 
He made a very clever escape to Sunder- 
land; he was brought back to Carlisle, 
and there sentenced to 18 lashes. I 
asked a question in this House of the 
Home Secretary, and I was told that it 
was not only because this man had 
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escaped that he was sentenced to ba 
flogged, but it was because he had been 
guilty of repeated offences against prison 
discipline. It seems to me that that 
sentence was an unjust sentence, which- 
ever way you look at it. If he was 
sentenced to 18 strokes with the cat 
merely because he had escaped, it is a 
monstrous sentence, because that man 
showed, at any rate, that he had some 
grit in him. [“Oh, oh!”] I certainly 
think that a man who, when opportunity 
offers, makes an attempt to escape is 
probably a better individual than a man 
who never makes the attempt. [Captain 
BrooxrigLp: Is the State to reward 
him for it?] I really think my point 
is a sound one. The man is only 
following his natural instinct, and I hold 
that a man ought not to be flogged 
merely for attempting to escape from 
prison. On the other hand, if the flog- 
ging was awarded for a number of petty 
offences, it is monstrous that those small 
matters should be recorded. and kept 
against the man until the accumulation 
should be supposed to justify such a 


punishment. I only give that as an 
illustration. Let the House, for a 
moment, realise the character of the 


treatment to which a prisoner is often 
exposed and the exasperation to whick 
he is subjected. You may have a man 
with his health and nerves shattered by, 
say, the want of his customary food, and 
a coarse word from a warder may so 
excite him that he utters an oath, or 
perhaps@almost raises his hand, and for 
that he is liable to be flogged. The tri. 
bunal which sentences him to this punish- 
ment is an informal court inside the 
prison walls. The warder naturally 
makes the most of the offence; the 
examination is one-sided; the prisoner, 
who is already under one sentence, is 
practically playing with loaded dice in 
dealing with this new charge; he is 
absolutely undefended. What usually 
happens, I am told, is that after the 
hearing of the charge the prisoner is sent 
back to the prison; his sentence is not 
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even pronounced in his presence, and the 
next morning, without any warning, he is 
brought out, and either strapped to what 
is called a pony, or fastened to the tri- 
angle, and given 20 or 25 lashes. I have 
some information about the character of 
the offences for which flogging is given. 
In one gaol, for idleness, threatening 
language, and threatening to break win- 
dows, 25 lashes were given. In another 
case, for continued idleness and refusing 
to labour, 25 lashes. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT: When was 
that? 


That in 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: 
August, 1893. 


was 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT : That is not 
Flogging is not awarded 
I have issued 


possible now. 
for refusing to labour. 
instructions to that. effect. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: I am very glad to 
learn that, and, of course,I shall pass on. 
My next point is that the directors who 
control the administration of flogging 
in our gaols are, by their previous experi- 
ence, not suitable judges. I have infor- 
mation about one individual whose visits 
are really marked by blood. He was 
governor of a gaol, and has been made a 
prison director. The House will very 
readily understand that when an indi- 
vidual has been accustomed for a long 
time to be associated with criminals, no 
matter how good his intentions may be, 
he is likely to be less humane in his 
treatment of them. I might illustrate 
this by the experience of people who 
witness bull-fights. The first time a 
person sees a bull-fight it is with loathing 
and horror, but after a little experience 
he becomes callous; and it is much the 
same in the case of those having to deal 
with criminals. I know it is said that 
these sentences are passed as a deterrent, 
and that in times past for such offences 
as garrotting flogging has had a good 
Mr. J. A. Pease. 


{COMMONS} 
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effect ; and there are Members of this 
House, who are Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, who are strongly in favour of 
awarding the punishment of flogging for 
certain crimes, such as mutilation, rape, 
and so forth. But I would point out 
that in all those cases the sentence of 
flogging is given in open court, after a 
fair trial; whereas the men I am talk. 
ing about are sentenced inside the gaol, 
without going through anything like a 
trial. I think the power ought to be 
taken away from prison directors of 
administering flogging on prisoners who 
are undefended, and who cannot receive 
a fair trial for any offence which they 
have committed in gaol. Englishmen 
are not accustomed to believe that the 
worst Irishmen are any less criminal 
than the worst Englishmen. In the last 
four years it has not been found neces 
sary to flog a single Irishman in any 
Trish convict establishment or local 
prison, although there have been 154,000 
men in local prisons and 3,600 Irishmen 
in convict establishments. In Scotland 
in the last six years it has not been 
found necessary to flog a single one of the 
226,000 men in local prisons, and only 
two of the 2,576 men 
lishments. It is only in England that 
this barbarous system still obtains, and 
I would appeal to the Home Secretary 
to so alter the rules as to obviate the 
continuance of this degrading and brutal- 
ising system of flogging in gaol, under 
sentences passed by visiting directors, 
who are not subject to any public super- 
vision. In France and Germany long ago 
the system of flogging in gaols was 
abolished, and I do not think we ought 
to be behind the nations of Europe and 
behind our own Colonies in relation to 
this matter. 


in convict estab- 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I beg to move the adjourn 
ment of the Debate. 


Debate further adjourned till To-mor- 
row, at Two of the clock. 
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RESERVE FORCES BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


*Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.) : I do not propose to oppose this 
Bill, but I do propose to object to the 
Second Reading being proceeded with at 
this hour. I believe that if this Bill 
could be explained to the House it would 
be simply laughed out of the House; it 
would be impossible that it should be 
passed. It is a flag of distress put un 
by the War Office in their extreme need. 
It is a Bill founded on this fact : that the 
War Office will not 
look in the face the necessity of having 
six efficient battalions at home for the 
service of this great Empire. If we 
had only got six efficient battalions, 
this ridiculous and miserable substitute 
for efficiency would not be brought before 
this House. The Bill contains, in its 
first clause, every vice that a military 
measure could possibly contain. Men 
are to be brought back to active service, 
from where? They are to be picked un 
from casual wards and lavatories. They 
are to be given sixpence a day to register 
themselves, and to bear the badge of 
inferiority in service, and to hold them- 
selves in readiness, on receipt of a six- 


either cannot or 


penny telegram, to serve in some bat- 
talion not their own. 
of obtaining 
make 
vice, 


No man capable 
employment will 
himself liable for such _ ser- 
and what will happen? A 
battalion like the Berkshire or the War- 
Wickshire, with 150 capable men, will 
suddenly find itself swamped with 700 
or 800 men, the rag-tag and bob-tail of 
other battalions. And what. will they be 
engaged for? Not for the remainder of 


honest 


their Reserve service, not for four or five 
years, but they are to be taken on by 
the job, just for six—or at the out- 
side twelve—months, and then sent 
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back to earn their living and take their 
place in the industrial ranks again. If 
everything that we have been saying 
about the Army service is not a sham, 
if everything we have been saying about 
territorial recruiting is not a sham, if 
everything we have been saying about 
esprit de corps is not a sham, if every- 
thing we have been saying about attach- 
ment between officers and men is not a 
sham—then this Bill is an absolute sham 
and fraud. Ido not want to detain the 
House now. I hope to be able to say 
more when the Bill gets into Committee. 
I am ready to accept anything which the 
War Office may propose which will really 
strengthen our Army; but what! are we 
doing by this Bill? We are not adding 
onemantothe Army. Every one of these 
men is already liable to serve as a member . 
of the Reserve; and now we are to pick 
up these men. simply because the War 
Office will not face the realities of the 
situation. and will not apply themselves 
to the task of completing the miserable 
minimum of six battalions. They have 
done what they could to destroy the 
efficiency and morale of the Army, and 
this is their latest effort. I do not want 
to stand in the way of the Second Reading 
of the Bill. There is a very valuable pro- 
vision in the Bill, in the second clause, 
and I am not going to oppose the Bill 
an toto, but I do trust that, if there are 
any hon. Members of this House who 
care for the honour and efficiency of the 
Army, they will be present cn the Com- 
mittee stage and ask themselves whether 
they can conscientiously vote for Clause ! 
of this Bill. 


Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Stafford, Lich- 
field) : I am very sorry that I cannot quite 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. The second clause of the 
Bill, the only one for which anything can 
be said, could be passed in five minutes 
in any time of emergency ; but this first 
clause is really too serious to be allowed 
to pass. If this is one of the “reforms” 
which the War Office has promised us I 
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say it is no reform at all. It is a scheme 
for making the Reserve more a bogus 
Reserve than it is now. I hope the House 
will not consent to pass this Bill at this 
hour and without any discussion. It gives 
power to call out the Reserve men for six 
or twelve months on giving them extra 
pay. It will be no assistance whatever in 
making regiments effective for foreign 
service. It will simply enable the War 
Office to make a show while the regi- 
ments are at home. I think there should 
be no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pass such a Bill without ade- 
quate discussion. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


SUPPLY [25TH MARCH]. 


Resolutions reported. 


Army Estimates, 1898-9. 


“1. That a sum, not exceeding £1,020,700, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
charge for the staff for engineer services, and 
expenditure for Royal Engineer works, build- 
ings, and repairs, at home and abroad (includ- 
ing purchases), which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1899.” 


“2. That a sum, not exceeding £100, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for the Ordnance Factories (the cost of the 
productions of which will be charged to the 
Army, Navy, and Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments), which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 


March, 1899.” 


“3. That a sum, not exceeding £295,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for the Pay, etc., of the Medical Establishment, 
and for medicines, etc., which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1899.” 


“4. That a sum, not exceeding £553,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for the Pay, Bounty, etc., of the Militia (to a 
number not exceeding 134,243, including 30,000 
Militia Reserve), which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1899.” 


Mr. Warner. 


{COMMONS} 
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“5, That a sum, not exceeding £75,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge 
for the Pay and Miscellaneous Charges of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1899.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co, 
Mid): I object. 


Mr. A. S. T. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tonbridge): May I appeal to the 
hon. Member not to persist in his objec- 
tion? The Bill merely embodies the 
recommendations of a Select Committee, 
which consisted of Members representing 
all parties in the House. 


Dr. TANNER: 
I object. 


I was on that Com- 
mittee. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 


IRISH SURNAMES BILL. 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report progress ; to sit again. 


SALMON AND FRESHWATER 
FISHERIES BILL. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Salmon and _ Freshwater Fisheries: 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. R. B. 
Martin, Sir Reginald Hanson, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. James Roche, Colonel McCalmont, 
Mr. Munro Ferguson, and Mr. Seton- 
Karr; Presented accordingly, and read 
the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Thursday, 28th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 157.] 


Adjourned at 12.5. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 29th March 1898. 





COMMISSION. 

Tut LORDS COMMISSIONERS [The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR (the Earl of Halsbury), 
the Earl of Kryrorg, and Lord Batrovur] 
assembled at Two of the clock, when the 
Royal Assent was given to the following 
Bills— 

1. Consolidated Fund (No. 1). 

2. Registration (Ireland). 

3. Army (Annual). 





Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


-_—— 


HEYWOOD CORPORATION 
(H.L.] 


Petition for additional Provision ; 
Presented, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


WATER. 


GENERAL POWER DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Committed ; Committees to be pro- 
posed by Committee of Selection. 


v 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Committed ; Committees to be pro- 
posed by Committee of Selection. 


CHELSEA ELECTRICITY SUPPLY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Committed; Committees to be pro- 
posed by Committee of Selection. 


VOL. LY. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 


{29 Marcu 1898} 


Churches Bill. 12 
METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Committed; Committees to be pro- 
posed by Committee of Selection. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH 
COAST RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported from Select Committee with 
Amendments. 


FOLKESTONE GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported with Amendments. 


SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.} 


Reported with Amendments. 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported with Amendments. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 
Reported without Amendment. 


WRITERS TO THE SIGNET WIDOWS’ 
FUND BILL. 
Reported without Amendment. 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND ESSINGTON 
MINERAL RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Report from Select Committee, That it 
is not expedient to proceed further with 
the Biil; Read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


SAINT MARYLEBONE CHURCHES BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read second time, according to order. 





3B 
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SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


Superann uation. 


AND DISTRICT WATER 
BILL, [H.L.] 

Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


EDINBURGH 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


SWANSEA GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time ; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


CRANBROOK AND PADDOCK WOOD 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


WATERFORD CITY GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


WHITWICK AND COALVILLE GAS BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to the Examiners. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Directory for the year 1898, with regu- 
lations for establishing and conducting 
science and art schools and classes. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 





SLORDS} 
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TRADE REPORTS. 
Annual Series; Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports on Trade and Finance— 
No. 2042. Prussian Estimates, 1898- 
99; 
No. 2043. Ecuador (Guayaquil) ; 
Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


CHARITY COMMISSION 
AND WALES). 


Forty-fifth Annual Report. 


(ENGLAND 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Orders made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and modified and con- 
firmed by the Board of Trade, authorising 
the construction of light railways 
between— 


1. Flamborough and Bridlington, in 
the County of York, and 


2. Congresbury to Blagdon, with 
branches, in the County of 
Somerset. 


Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION. 
Treasury Minutes dated— 


1. 26th February, 1898, declaring 
that Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake, 
Keeper and Secretary, National 
Gallery ; and 

. 17th March, 1898, declaring that 
Edward Henry Rawson Walker, 
Vice-Consul at Tripoli 


were appointed without Civil Service 
certificates through inadvertence on the 
part of the heads of their departments. 
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NATIONAL DEBT (ANNCITIES). 


Account of the gross amount of all 
bank annuities and any annuities for 
terms of years transferred, and of all 
sums of money paid to the Commis 
sioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt; and the gross amount of annui- 
ties for lives and for terms of years which 
have been granted for the same, and con- 
tracts for payments on death, which have 
been made within the year ended 5th 
January, 1898. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY 
BOROUGH OF SALFORD). 


Order of the Council of the County 
Borough of Salford, re-dividing the 
Seedley Ward into convenient polling dis- 
tricts, and altering the numbers of the 
polling districts in Weaste and Hope 
Wards within the said borough. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ALLOTMENTS (LONDON) BILL. 


Earn CARRINGTON: At the sugges- 
tion of Lord Harris, I ask the House to 
allow me to postpone the Second Read- 
ing of the Allotments (London) Bill till 
after Easter. 

Adjourned at 5.30. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 29th March 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at Two 
of the clock. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent— 
1. Consolidated Fund (No. 
1898. 
2. Registration (Ireland) Act, 1898. 
3. Army (Annual) Act, 1898. 


1) Act, 
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TAFF VALE RAILWAY BILL. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 


time. 


WINDSOR DOCK, CARDIFF, BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(VARIOUS POWERS) BILL. [H.L.] 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time. 


NORWICH CITY WATER BILL. 
Read third time, and passed. 


DUBLIN PORT AND DOCKS BILL. 


On the order for the Second Reading 
of this Bill— 


Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin, N.) : Ido not 
propose to object to the Second Reading 
of this Bill, or to make many observa- 
tions at this stage, because I think it is 
one which ought to go before a Select 
Committee, and have its merits discussed 
there. There is no doubt whatever, with 
regard to this proposal, that some Mea- 
sure is required in the interests of all 
classes of Dublin for the reform of the 
Port and Docks Board of Dublin City. 
The Board is an antiquated institution, 
elected on an antiquated franchise, and, 
to my certain knowledge, the citizens of 
Dublin have for many years past 
anxiously desired some reform in the con- 
stitution of that body, and some altera- 
tion in the franchise upon which it is 
elected. We have over and over again 
appealed to the Government of the day 
to make this reform, but no matter what 
the Government of the day was, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, we have always 
been put off by one excuse or another. 

3 B 2 
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Recently, the Chamber of Commerce 
of Dublin, or some gentleman con- 
nected with that body, took im 
hand this question of reforming the 
Port and Docks Board of Dublin, and 
they have produced the Bill which is 
now before the House for Second Read- 
ing, and I frankly admit that the Bill 
does constitute an improvement in the 
direction which I desire, it reduces the 
franchise, and increases the electorate 
from 200 to some thousands of votes. 
That, of course, is a great improvement, 
and I should hesitate to stop a Bill which 
would bring about a reform of that kind. 
My object in rising was to enter my pro- 
test against any attempt, any half-hearted 
attempt, being made to reform the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board, because, in my 
opinion, any reform of that body should 
be a reform root and branch. The fran- 
chise proposed by this Bill is a £25 
rating franchise, but it is not really a 
simple £25 rating franchise, because the 
multiple vote is also allowed, and, there- 
fore, persons of the wealthy class, even 
under the £25 rating franchise, would 
exercise a preponderating influence in the 
election of this Board. Now, Sir, it has 
been said that only persons connected 
with the business of shipping, and the 
port and harbour of Dublin, ought really 
to have a vote for the election of mem- 
bers of the Port and Docks Board, but 
I contend that every citizen of Dublin 
has an equal interest, proportionately to 
his position, in this Board, and in 
every matter of this kind. Every 
citizen of Dublin, one way or an- 
other, contributes to the revenue of 
the port and harbour of Dublin. He 
may not pay rates directly, he may not 
be a shipper, or a wholesale merchant, 
but he supports the shipper and the 
wholesale merchant, and, therefore, he 
indirectly contributes as much as any of 
the other classes to the revenues of the 
port and harbour of Dublin. I say, then, 
that the reform which was wanted in the 
Port and Dock Board of Dublin is one 
which would place the management of 
the business of the port and harbour of 
Dublin in the hands of the whole body 
of citizens of that city. My own plan 
would be to take advantage of the present 
Local Government Bill, and transfer the 
business of the Port and Dock Board to 
the Corporation, which might manage it 
by means of a separate Committee. I 


Mr. Clancy. 


{ COMMONS } 
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do not know whether that idea would 
find favour with the Government in the 


Committee stage of the Bill, but, at all 


events, I myself, if nobody else does, will 
recommend that course to be taken. 
Meanwhile, I have only to say that I do 
not oppose the Bill at the present stage 
for the reason I have already stated, 
although I consider that it ought to be 
fought out upon its merits upstairs, and 
I therefore content myself with record- 
ing my opinion that no such arrange- 
ment as proposed by this Bill will be 
satisfactory, and that in the end, or in 
a few years hence, a settlement will be 
arrived at in the interests of the general 
body of citizens of Dublin. of the question 
of the control of the harbour authority 
of Dublin. It is a matter which, in my 
opinion, should be placed in the hands 
of the whole body of citizens. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 





PETITIONS. 


_—— 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


From Elham, for weekly payment ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 


From Batley, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


From Ryton, against State Regulation ; 
to lie upon the Table. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT BILL. 

From West of Scotland and Glasgow 
in favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


Railways 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


From Rishton, Martholme, Middleton, 
Broad Oak, Timsbury, Greyfield, Hill of 
Beath, Lochore, Townhill, Elgin, Bal- 
gonie, and Limehurst, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 
From Perth, Ayr, and Incorporated 
Society of Law Agents in Scotland, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


REGISTRATION OF FIRMS BILL. 


From Batley, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


From Market Harborough, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 

BILL. : 


From Bury, London, Lancaster, New- 
ton Abbot, Penzance, Biggleswade, Red- 
hill, Bowness, Kirkby Stephen, Birken- 
head, Tavistock, Southsea, St. Alban’s, 
Holmfirth, Ashton-under-Lyne, Wigton, 
Bristol, Alnwick, Maryport, Wigan, 
Grimsby, and Bradford, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 


From Radford, Portsmouth, Ashdon, 
Lancaster, Westhoughton, Reigate, St. 
Ives, Market Harborough, Cheadle, Ising- 
ton, Longbridge, Compton, Walton-le- 
Dale, Gidlow, Great Grimsby, Rudstone, 
and Langtoft-with-Cotton, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 
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SUPERANNUATION (METROPOLIS) 
BILL. 


From Mile End Old Town, Incor- 
porated Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, Lambeth, and Streatham, in 
favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Copy presented of Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and modi- 
fied and confirmed by the Board of Trade, 
authorising the construction of Light 
Railways between Flamborough and Brid- 
lington, in the East Riding of the county 
of York [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


Copy presented of Order made by the 
Light Railway Commissioners, and modi- 
fied and confirmed by the Board of Trade, 
authorising the construction of a Light 
Railway from Congresbury to Blagdon, 
with branches, in the county of Somerset 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


RAILWAYS ABANDONMENT. 


Copies presented of Reports by the 
Board of Trade respecting the following 
Bills and their objects, namely :— 


Kingstown and Kingsbridge Junction 
Railway (Abandonment) Bill 
[Lords] ; 

London, Walthamstow, and Epping 
Forest Railway (Abandonment) 
Bill ; 

Tenterden Railway Bill [Lords]. 

[in pursuance of Standing Order 158a]; 


to be referred to the respective Commit- 
tees on the Bills. 
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PUBLIC REVENUE (INTERCEPTION). 


Return presented [ordered 24th Feb- 
ruary (Mr. Gibson Bowles)|; to lie upon 
the Table. 


Great Northern 














NATIONAL 





DEBT ANNUITIES. 





Account presented of the Gross 
Amount of all Bank Annuities for terms 
of years transferred, and of all Sums of 
Money paid to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, and the 
Gross Amount of Annuities for Lives and 
for terms of Years, etc., granted within 
the year ended 5th January, 1898 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 133.] 






































NAVY (VICITUALLING YARD 
MANUFACTURING ACCOUNTS, 1896-7). 


Annual Accounts presented of the Cost 
of Manufacturing, Provisions, Victualling 
Stores, etc., at the Home Victualling 
Yards and Malta Yard for 1896-7, etc., 
with the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General thereon [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 134.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 


Copies presented of Treasury Minutes 
declaring that the undermentioned per- 
sons were appointed to the offices set 

‘ against their names without a Civil Ser- 
vice Certificate through inadvertence on 
the part of the Heads of their Depart- 
ments, namely— 


Mr. Charles Locke Eastlake, Keeper 
and Secretary, National Gallery, 
dated 26th February, 1898 ; 


Mr. Edward Henry Rawson Walker, 
Vice Consul, Tripoli, Consular Ser- 
vice, dated 17th March, 1898, 


{by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATIONS. 


Copy presented of Treasury Minute, 
dated 12th March, 1898, declaring that 
for the office of Chief Inspector of 
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Fisheries under the Board of Trade pro- 
fessional or other peculiar qualifications 
not ordinarily to be acquired in the pub- 
lic service are required [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (NAVY VOTES). 

Copy presented of Treasury Minute, 
dated 25th March, 1898, under the Appro- 
priation Act, 1897, authorising the 
temporary application of Surpluses on 
certain Navy Votes for the year 1897-8 
to meet Excesses on certain other Navy 
Votes for the same year [pursuant to 
Resolution of the House of 4th March, 
1879]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 135.] 


CHARITY COMMISSION (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 

Copy presented of Forty-fifth Report of 
the Charity Commissioners for England 
and Wales [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (SALFORD). 

Copy presented of Order of the Coun- 
cil of the County Borough of Salford 
re-dividing the Seedley Ward into con- 
venient Polling Districts and altering the 
numbers of the Polling Districts in 
Weaste and Hope Wards within the said 
Borough [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVAL MANCEUVRES, 1897. 


Copy presented of Paper entitled 
“Naval Manceuvres, 1897” [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented of Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 2,042 
and 2,043 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BILL. 
Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 
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QUESTIONS. 


DEFENCES OF THE RIVER CLYDE. 

CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War, in reference to 
the defences of the River Clyde, whether 
any action has ever been taken based on 
the Report by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamil- 
ton and General Sir Lothian Nicholson 
in 1888; and, if not, will he state the 
reason why? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. St. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The Report referred 
to was fully considered, and a scheme for 
the defence of the Clyde was approved. 
Up to this time, however, such exor- 
bitant prices have been asked for the 
sites required, that it has not been pos- 
sible to make satisfactory progress. The 
establishment of the necessary mine 
field, with the supporting batteries has 
been completed. 


ARMY CORPS. 


CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, with reference to his statement 
that for a large war our two Army Corps 
will be complete, whether it is intended 
to make public the names of the com- 
manders, generals, and staffs of those 
corps, and to afford them opportunities 
of practising their commands and duties ; 
whether the nine units in each Army 
Corps, shown in the Regulations for 
Mobilisation, 1894, as non-existent in 
peace, will now be organised and exer- 
cised to make the corps complete; and 
whether the Army Corps areas, which 
in those Regulations most inconveniently 
overlap one another, will be re-adjusted 
and made self-contained, to facilitate 
mobilisation in case of emergency? 


Mr. BRODRICK: It is not at pre 
sent intended to make public the names 
of the Staff officers who would be em- 
ployed in case of mobilisation. The units 
referred to would only be assembled when 
mobilisation might take place; but cer- 
tain bearer companies, field hospitals, and 
ammunition columns are, from time to 
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time, mobilised for training. Every 
endeavour is being made to arrange for 
drawing the troops forming the several 
brigades, divisions, and Army Corps from 
the same or adjoining districts. 


MILITARY STORES FOR EAST AFRICA. 

CotoneL DENNY: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether the military stores required 
by the East African Protectorate are 
despatched by British or German lines 
of steamers? 


Mr. BRODRICK (for Mr. Powsg.t- 
Witu1Ams): I am not aware. The stores 
are despatched by the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies. 


PATENT LITIGATION. 


Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Prestwich): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the referee 
appointed by the Board of Trade has 
given his decision in the test case, Levin- 
stein v. Earbeverke, Vormals Meister 
Lucius and Bruning, for a compulsory 
licence under Section 22 of the Patent 
Act, 1883; and, if not, whether he san 
state when the decision will be given? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircuie, Croydon): 
I understand that the referee will make 
his Report to the Board of Trade in the 
course of a few days. 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT IN GLASGOW. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate, (1) whether his attention has 
been called to a report of the Christian 
Social Union on the conditions under 
which the folding and binding of booksis 
carried on by women and girls in the em- 
ployment of William Collins and Com- 
pany, at Glasgow ; (2) whether that firm 
is licensed, in terms of Her Majesty’s 
Letters Patent to Her printers for Scot- 
land and of the Instruction in Council of 
1839, to print and publish the Holy Bible, 
the licence being signed by the Lord Advo- 
cate; (3) whether the printer receiving 
the licence applies to the Bible Board 
for a form, which leads to his giving 
caution in the sum of £500 that all will 
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be done in accordance with the terms of 
the licence granted; and, (4) whether 
this form of licence and caution brings 
the matter within the scope of the Fair 
Wages Resolution of the House of 
Commons? 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
HAM, Murray, Buteshire): My attention 
has not been called to the Report re 
ferred to in the first paragraph of the 
hon. Member’s Question, nor to the con- 
ditions under which the folding and bind- 
ing of books are carried on by Messrs. 
William Collins, Sons and Co., Glasgow. 
The answers to paragraphs two and three 
are in the affirmative. The matter does 
not, in my opinion, fall within the terms 
of the Fair Wages Resolution of this 
House, as the printing of Bibles in Scot- 
land is not done under Government con- 
tract—all that falls under the cognizance 
of Her Majesty’s Board of Printers, being 
the correctness of the text and the seeing 
that the words “Printed by Authority,” 
the Royal Arms, and the Lord Advo- 
cate’s licence are printed on each edition. 


Allotments. 


ARMY PENSION PAYMENTS. 

Mr. G. H. MORRELL (Oxon, Wood- 
stock): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether 
he will consider a suggestion put 
forward by many Poor Law Union 
Boards, namely, that Army pensioners 
should receive their pensions weekly or 
monthly instead of quarterly, as at pre- 
sent ; and, if he finds some such proposal 
feasible, whether arrangements might be 
made to pay the same through the local 
post offices? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Arrangements are 
in progress for paying pensioners in the 
Government service more frequently, but 
apart from the expense involved, which 
would be heavy, there are difficulties in 
their own interest in regard to frequent 
payments of other pensioners, which have 
been explained in this House. Pen- 
sioners have for many years past been 
paid through local post offices. 

Sir C. Dilke. 
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CROWN PROSECUTIONS AT CORK 
ASSIZES. 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 


to ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland 
(1) whether his attention has been called 
to proceedings connected with Crown 
prosecutions at the late winter assizes at 
Cork ; (2) is he aware that, in the case of 
The Crown v, Matthew Murray and Mat- 
thew Lyons, charged with a moonlight 
ing offence, 14 jurors were ordered to 
stand by, by the prosecuting counsel ; and 
that, in the case of Daniel Connell and 
Edward Connell, charged with man- 
slaughter, eight jurors were similarly 
treated ; and (3) was this action taken 
by direction or with the sanction of Mr. 
Attorney General; and, if so, on what 
grounds were those jurors who are com- 
pelled to attend under heavy penalties 
subjected to this treatment? 


Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxryson, Londonderry, 
N.): The facts are as stated in the second 
paragraph. The Crown Solicitor, in 
setting aside the jurors, acted in con- 
formity with the directions contained in 
the circular of February, 1894, ad- 
dressed by the late Government to Crown 
Solicitors. No special instructions were 
issued by. me in the matter, and I am 
quite satisfied that in each case the 
course pursued was essential for the due 
administration of justice. The jurors 
were set aside because the Crown Solici- 
tor had reasons to believe that the jurors 
if sworn would not be likely to give an 
impartial verdict. 


Mr. FLYNN: Is it intended to con- 
tinue the present system of excluding 
jurors ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Certainly, Sir, 
whenever the circumstances render it 
desirable. 


ALLOTMENTS. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
aware that a parish council has been 
reprimanded by an auditor of the Local 
Government Board for charging to the 
tenants of allotments a rent only cover- 
ing the outlay on such allotments, and 
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has been advised to add a further sum 
to cover unforeseen contingencies; and 
whether the auditor was authorised in 
such a course, seeing that by letting to an 
association all risks from voids would ke 
met! 


Top PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuap- 
uN, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I have no 
information as to the case to which the 
hon. Member refers, but I will make in- 
quiry as to the facts if I am informed oi 
the name of the parish council which has 
given rise to the Question. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BOATMEN. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Patronage Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether appoint- 
ments to the position of Custom House 
boatman are for the present suspended ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
considering the expediency of offering 
these posts in future to retired soldiers 
and sailors of good character; and 
whether, in the meantime, and before any 
change of system is made, steps will be 
taken to appoint those men whose names 


are already on the list of persons 
nominated ? 
Tun PATRONAGE SECRETARY to 


tHE TREASURY (Sir W. H. Watronp, 
Devon, Tiverton) : Owing to a re-arrange- 
ment in the staff of Her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms, all appointments to the post of 
boatman were suspended in September 
last for an indefinite period, and there 
is no immediate prospect of a renewal of 
vacancies. Candidates are only eligible 
between the ages of 20 and 30, and they 
must pass an examination before the 
Civil Service Commissioners. I am al- 
ways glad to consider the claims of any 
old soldiers or sailors who are recom- 
mended to me subject to these conditions. 
The names already on the list of candi- 
dates are so numerous that under the 
most favourable circumstances some years 
must elapse before they all receive nomi- 
nations. Meanwhile no further appli- 
cations can be entertained; but I must 
reserve to myself freedom to deal with 
such vacancies as may occur in the 
future upon the merits of individual 
cases, 
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INDIAN COPPER COINAGE. 
Mr. A. STRAUSS (Cornwall, Cam. 


borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India the face value of the 
copper coins coined in India since the 
closing of the mints to silver, and the 
quantity of copper used for that purpose? 


Tua SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): The face value of the copper 
coins of the Indian Government coined at 
the Indian mints during the four years 
from 1893-94 to 1896-97 inclusive was 
Rs. 46. 46. 333; the value of the copper 
coins which were coined for other Govern- 
ments was Rs. 4. 39. 336. The amount 
of copper used in the manufacture of 
coins for the Indian Government during 
the period was, approximately (allowing 
for waste), 6,200,000 Ibs. It is not 
possible from the information that is 
available to show what proportion of the 
copper coinage for 1893-94 was struck 
previously to the closing of the mints. 
No information as to the coinage of the 
year 1897-98 is yet available. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he can say what amount of 
capital are Indian railway companies 
expected to raise in London this year 
under guarantee from the Government 
and without such guarantees? 


Top SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: The amount of capital which 
Indian railway companies are expected to 
raise in London during the financial year 
1898-99 under the guarantee of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council 
is £2,273,000. I have no information as 
to the amounts that may be raised by 
the non-guaranteed companies. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
IRELAND. 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : ° 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury is prepared to act 
on the Report of the Government 
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Committee recommending, after hearing 
local evidence, the provision of a new 
building for the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland, Dublin; whether, having 
regard to the sum of £800,000 proposed 
in the Civil Service Loans Bill for expen- 
diture on the Science and Art Museum, 
South Kensington, Her Majesty’s Treasury 
is prepared to make provision in this Bill 
for the building of a new college in Dub- 
lin within this financial year; whether 
the present college building could be 
utilised, and is required, for the accom- 
modation of the staff of the Board of 
Works or other Government body; and 
whether it is intended to transfer the 
laboratory to a site near Kildare Street? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY To tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): The Committee to which the hon. 
Member refers, while reporting that a 
new building is required and suggesting 
a site for the purpose, did not propose 
any plan for its construction. They 
thought it desirable that the settlement 
of a plan should be left to another Com- 
mittee of different constitution. Their 
Report is still under consideration by the 
Science and Art Department. Whatever 
plan may ultimately be adopted, it may 
be presumed that compulsory powers of 
purchase will have to be acquired as a 
preliminary to its execution, and conse- 
quently it is not intended to make any 
financial provision in the present Bill. 
It would be premature also to decide at 
present as to the use to be made of the 
existing college building. Its utilisation 
must depend upon the requirements of 
the public service at the time when it 
becomes available. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON (Middles- 
brough): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade if he is aware that 
on llth December, 1897, the crew of 
the steamship Queen Margaret were dis- 
charged at the port of Bremerhaven, and 
that those seamen applied to the captain 
and consul to have their expenses 
of conveyance from Bremerhaven to 
London, the port at which they were 
engaged, defrayed by the captain, in 
accordance ‘with Section 186 of the 
Mr. Field. 
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Merchant Shipping Act; whether he is 
aware that Her Majesty’s consul refused 
to sanction the payment of Edward Carl- 
sen’s passage and maintenance, on the 
ground that he was a foreigner; and 
whether he can state if there is any pro- 
vision in the Merchant Shipping Act 
which provides that a seaman who may 
be a foreigner is not entitled to the same 
privileges and rights as a British seaman 
who serves under articles on a British 
vessel ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: My attention was called to the 
case of the Queen Margaret, also to 
the cases referred to in the succeeding 
Questions of the hon. Member, and 
inquiries are being made. Until 
I am in possession of full particulars I 
cannot make any further statement in 
the matter. 


The following were the other Ques- 
tions standing in the name of the hon. 
Member : — 


“Mr. Havetock Witson,—To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the charges preferred against E. J. 
Nicholas, chief officer, and E. J. Tritz, 
master, of the sailing ship 7Z’roope for 
assaults on several seamen engaged on 
that vessel on a voyage from Tokoma to 
Swansea; whether he has read the re- 
ports of the proceedings before the 
stipendiary magistrate at Swansea; 
whether he is aware that several men 
who signed on as able seamen before Her 
Majesty’s consul at Tokoma were men 
who had never served any period at sea 
in the capacity of seamen; and whether 
he intends holding an inquiry into the 
conduct of the captain of this vessel?” 


“Mr. Havetock Witson,—To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called 
to the case tried at Swansea Police Court 
before the stipendiary magistrate on 
Thursday, 24th March, when three sea- 
men sued the captain of the sailing ship 
Troope for wages due; whether he is 
aware that when the seamen were 
engaged on this vessel at Tokoma the 
captain paid over to certain boarding- 
house keepers three months’ advances of 
wages; whether he is aware that, after 
hearing the evidence, the stipendiary 
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magistrate held that Section 140 of the 
Merchant Shipping Act provides that it 
is only legal to give one month’s wages 
in advance; and whether, in view o2f 
this decision, he will issue instructions to 
consular officers abroad that in future 
they must only sanction the payment of 
one month’s advance of wages to sea- 
men signing on British ships?” 


Lighthouse 


“Mr. Havetock Witson,—To ask the 
President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called to 
the assaults committed by the captain 
and chief officer of the sailing ship 
Troope upon three of the crew; whether 
he is aware that the chief officer was 
fined £5, including costs; and that the 
captain was fined £2 and costs for kick- 
ing one of the seamen; whether he in- 
tends to hold any further inquiry into 
the matter, with a view of dealing with 
the certificates of officers belonging to 
this ship ; and whether he is aware that 
the captain of this vessel signed on men 
as sailors who had not had any previous 
experience as seamen; and that one of 
the men was taken on board the ship 
witout signing articles?” 


Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON: I beg io 
give notice that I will repeat these 
Questions. 


RECRUITING FROM THE ROYAL 
IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether service in the Army was 
offered to the 995 candidates for the 
Royal Irish Constabularly on the books 
when recruiting for that force was dis- 
continued in December, 1896; what sort 
of service in the Army was offered to 
them; were they to constitute a new 
regiment ; how many of the 995 accepted 
the offer of the military authorities ; and 
how are they now employed in the Army? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Last December, 
when recruiting for the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary was still suspended, a proposal 
was made by the War Office to the Irish 
Government that any candidates, then on 
the books who might desire to do so 
should enlist in the Army, under certain 
conditions which would enable them to 
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return later on to the Constabulary. The 
Irish Government did not approve the 
suggestion, and the matter dropped. If 
any of these candidates did enlist, it has 
been as ordinary recruits, and they can- 
not be identified. 


Illuminants. 


OLDHAM COUNTY COURT OFFICES. 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham): I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works (1) 
whether he is aware that local firms were 
not allowed to tender for the electrical 
installation recently put in the Oldham 
County Court offices ; (2) whether there 
is any rule which prohibits fully qualified 
firms tendering for such work; and (3) 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of allowing all such firms in the future 
the opportunity of tendering for local 
work undertaken by the Board of Works! 


Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovetas, Kent, St. 
Augustine’s) : In reply to my hon. Friend, 
I have to say that there is no rule that 
prohibits qualified firms tendering for 
the work to which the Question refers 
That in the present case the work had 
to be executed in a very short period of 
time, for departmental reasons, and ten- 
ders were obtained from two well-qualified 
firms, who could be relied upon to do 
the work in the time required. In reply 
to the latter portion of the Question I 
may say that, whenever circumstances 
permit, local firms are invited to tender 
for works in charge of the Board. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS. 

Mr. HORACE C. PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., S.): I bee to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether the action 
of the Trinity House in adopting oil and 
not electricity as the illuminant for the 
two new lighthouses at the important 
station of Lundy Island is to be taken 
to mean that they do not now hold the 
opinion expressed in their Report to the 
South Foreland experiments as to the 
superiority of the electric light as a light- 
house illuminant ; and whether, in future, 
gas and oil are to be adopted as illu- 
minants in lighthouses? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: I am informed by the Elder 
Brothren of the Trinity House that they 
adhere to the opinion expressed by their 
Committee as the result of the experi- 
ments made by them at the South Fore- 
land, but they did not consider that the 
great additional expenditure necessary 
for installing and maintaining two sepa- 
rate electric light stations would be justi- 
fied in the case of Lundy Island. The 
question whether electricity, gas, or oil 
are to be adopted as illuminants in the 
future must depend, to a great extent, on 
the circumstances of the particular light- 
houses. 


IRISH GOLD ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he will lay 
upon the Table a copy of the memorial 
addressed by the Royal Irish Academy to 
the Lord Lieutenant on the subject of 
the gold antiquities recently found in 
Treland, and subsequently purchased by 
the British Museum, and the correspon- 
dence relating thereto? 


~Tue CHIEF SECRETARY v0 THe 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. Geratp W. Batrovr, Leeds, 
Central): The memorial referred to is 
not a document of such a nature as to 
be properly laid on the Table of the 
House. I will be happy, however, to 
show the memorial as well as the corre- 
spondence connected with it to my right 
hon. Friend if he so desires. 


RACONFIELD ESTATE, COUNTY 
MONAGHAN. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.) :I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant pf Ireland, can he state 
What has caused the delay in the sale of 
Raconfield Estate, county Monaghan, to 
the tenants; is he aware that these 
tenants, in July, 1897, through their 
solicitor and the solicitor for the land- 
lady, signed an agreement to buy at six- 
teen years. purchase; and that the land- 
lady now writes to them demanding a 
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year and a-half’s rent before completing 
the purchase, although they paid all 
arrears up to November, 1896, pre- 
paratory for the sale; and is this a case 
in which the Land Commission can inter- 
fere? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
appears to be no estate in the county 
Monaghan known by the name of 
Raconfield, though there is a property 
known as the Rathconnell estate. The 
agent of this estate states, however, that 
there are no sales contemplated on it. 


POUNDAGE ON INCOME TAX 
COLLECTIONS. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I bee to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
could furnish to the House the rates of 
poundage paid to the local collectors of 
income Tax (Schedules A and B) for 
Dublin and Belfast respectively ? 


Mr. HANBURY: In the Dublin col- 
lecting districts the poundage rates vary 
from sixpence to eightpence. In Belfast 
the rate is sixpence halfpenny. 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Cavan, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
under the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill as at present drafted, it is 
contemplated to hand over two sets of 
collectors to the county council, whereas 
the general principle of the Bill is that 
the work shall be done by one set only ; 
and is it contemplated to compel county 
councils to superannuate those whose 
appointments were only from one assize 
to another ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There are 
at present two sets of collectors, nainely, 
Barony High Constables, who collect the 
cess, and are employed by the Grand 
Jury ; and Poor Rate Collectors, who are 
employed by Boards of Guardians. 
Under the Bill the whole work of col- 
lection will be transferred to county 
councils, and those officers, whether 
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Barony High Constables or Poor Rate 
(Collectors, whose services are dispensed 
with in consequence, will be entitled, 
under the Bill, to compensation. As 
the Bill stands at present, compensation 
to those officers whose appointments were 
only from one Assize to another will be 
by gratuity, and not by pension. 


INDIAN SEDITION ACTS, 


Sr WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
Banffshire): I beg toask the Secretary of 
State for India (1) whether he will post- 
pone approval of the new Sedition Acts 
just passed at Calcutta until the House 
of Commons has an opportunity of con- 
sidering whether these Acts have the 
effect of curtailing or interfering with the 
liberty of the Press in India? (2) I beg 
at the same time to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that the Sedi- 
tion Acts recently passed in India allow 
the district magistrate to try political 
cases in which he is himself the com- 
plainant, and empower him to require 
from editors security for good behaviour 
under the chapter relating to vagrants, 
suspected persons, and habitual offen- 
ders; and whether he will disallow these 
provisions, as infringing his declaration 
that the law would be practically un- 
altered ? 


Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: In reply to the two questions of 
the hon. Baronet, I may remind him: that 
the Acts to which he refers having been 
duly passed, and having received the 
assent of the Viceroy, are already part of 
the law of India, and will remain so 
unless I shall advise the Queen to dis- 
allow them. As soon as I have received 
the authentic copies of both these Acts, 
which the law requires to be sent home, 
I will cause copies to be presented to 
Parliament, and, as I have already stated 
more than once, shall be perfectly ready 
to be held responsible for any advice 
which I may think fit to give. 


MACROOM AND BALLINCOLLIG MAILS. 

Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co. 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
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General, if mail bags are sent from 


Donoughmore Mails. 


Macroom and Ballincollig, the last 
station on the Cork and Macroom 
Railway; and why the 10.30 a.m. 


train does not take on mails at all 
stations between Macroom and Cork, giv- 
ing correspondents the opportunity of 
catching the 2.15 p.m. Dublin and Eng- 
lish mail from Cork ? 


Mr. HANBURY: Mail bags are sent 
from Macroom and Ballincollig by the 
10.30 a.m. train to Cork, and from Mac- 
room, but not Ballincollig (which has a 
later evening dispatch by road than it 
could have by rail) by the 7 p.m. train. 
The 10.30 a.m. train does not take on 
mails at all stations, because at the places 
intermediate between Macroom and Bal- 
lincollig the correspondence has not 
hitherto been found sufficient to warrant 
the cost involved. 


COACHFORD AND DONOUGHMORE 
MAILS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the present 
expenses of transport of mails to Coach- 
ford and Donoughmore is £360 per an- 
num; whether, there being now a light 
railway running for some years to both 
these points, advantage will be taken of 
the advantage a railway gives beyond an 
ordinary mail car; and if, as alleged, the 
Cork and Muskerry Railway Company 
are prepared to deliver at both points 
and for post offices intermediary for the 
annual sum of £2501 


Mr. HANBURY: The present expense 
of transport of mails to Coachford and 
Donoughmore cannot be separated from 
the expense of serving other places, which 
are upon the same line of post and to 
which the railway does not extend. Al- 
though there is a railway running io 
Coachford and Donoughmore, the trains 
are at hours which would afford a less. 
convenient service at both places than is 
afforded by road. The Postmaster 
General is not aware that the Cork 
and Muskerry Railway Company are 
prepared to convey mails for Coach- 
ford, Donoughmore, and other stations 
for £250 a year, but he could not, 
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in any case, entertain the offer’, as the 
service would not be equally good with 
that already afforded. 


orth Charterland 


OYSTERS AND TYPHOID FEVER. 

Str WILLIAM O. PRIESTLEY (Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews University): I 
bee to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in view of 
the report concerning a fresh outbreak 
of typhoid fever from eating oysters, he 
proposes in the near future to take steps 
which will, as far as possible, prevent 
oysters being supplied from polluted 
sources, and, while giving greater secu- 
rity to the public, will assist in rehabili- 
tating the oyster industry? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD : I am consider- 
ing the question of legislation on this 
subject, but I cannot give any definite 
undertaking at present. 


KILCREA MAILS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether the morn- 
ing mail train to Macroom, stopping at 
Kilcrea, might be taken advantage of to 
deliver mails at that station for Kilcrea, 
Farren, and Aherla; whether the mails 
are up to the present sent by road; and 
what are the hours of postal morning de- 
livery at Kilcrea, Farren, Aherla, Crook- 
stown, and Macroom? 


Mr. HANBURY: Inquiry shall be 
made whether the morning mail train to 
Macroom stopping at Kilcrea might be 
taken advantage of to deliver mails at 
that station for Kilcrea, Farren, and 
Aherla, At present the mails for those 
places are carried by road. The hours 
of delivery of the night mails at the 
places named are as follows :—Kilcrea, 
8.50 a.m.; Farren, 8.15; Aherla, 9.25 ; 
Crookstown, 6.45; and Macroom, 7.0. 

Mr. Hanbury. 
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COOK ESTATE, COUNTY LONGFORD. 

Mr. J. P. FARRELL: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
whether proceedings were instituted in 
the Land Commission Court in Dublin 
for sale to the tenants of the Cook estate, 
in the parish of Killashee and electoral 
division of Moydow, county Longford; 
and how it came to pass that no steps 
were taken to complete the sale, although 
the agreements to purchase were fully 
signed and sworn to? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: So far as I 
have ‘been able to ascertain, there are no 
proceedings pending in the Land Com- 
mission for the sale of the estate referred 
to in this Question, 


NORTH CHARTERLAND EXPLORATION 
COMPANY. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he is 
aware that in 1890 and 1891 concessions, 
which have since been acquired by the 
North Charterland Exploration Company, 
under the British South Africa Company, 
were obtained from the chief Mpeseni 
and ten subordinate chiefs in Angoniland 
in return for which they. were to receive 
annual payments amounting to £860 for 
ninety-nine years ; whether it is correctly 
stated that the payments have not been 
made, and that the recent disturbances 
in Angoniland are partly consequent 
thereon ; and whether he will inquire into 
these statements, and take them into con- 
sideration in deciding the treatment to 
be accorded to Mpeseni and others for 
their alleged rebellion? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuaiy, Bir- 
mingham, W.): This Question has been 
addressed to me by mistake. It should 
be put to the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
put it another day. 
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MACROOM PARCEL POST. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, (1) whether a 
parcel sent by parcel post from Macroom 
can only be forwarded by the 7 p.m. train 
from that town ; (2) whether postal facili- 
ties from and through Cork afford with a 
later Macroom service greater possibility 
of perishable articles passing than is now 
afforded; and if the 10.30 a.m. train 
could be utilised in this regard? 


Mr. HANBURY: A parcel sent by par- 
cel post from Macroom can only be for- 
warded by the 7 p.m. train from that 
town. The second paragraph of the 
Question is not understood, there being 
no later train than 7 p.m., by which a 
later Macroom service could be afforded. 
A parcel mail from Macroom by the 10.30 
am. train was established experimentally 
in 1895, but the parcels averaged only 
one a day, and the continuance of the 
despatch was not warranted. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1) whether he can state how many 
(if any) young gentlemen aspirants to the 
rank of district inspector in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary presented themselves 
for examination at the depdt in Decem- 
ber last; (2) whether he can state how 
many of them were sons of officers; (3) 
who has the gift of making these nomina- 
tions; and (4) whether, in view of the 
proposed reduction of the force, these 
appointments will in future be thrown 
open exclusively to deserving constables 
and head constables? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Eighteen 
gentlemen competed at the examination 
held in December last for four cadetships 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary. Seven of 
the candidates were sons of officers. The 
nominations are in the gift of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The answer to the fourth 
paragraph is in the negative. 
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TRISH GRANTS-IN-AID. 


Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he has 
received copies of Resolutions passed by 
public bodies in Ireland, regretting that 
the Imperial grant-in-aid of poor rate and 
county cess under the Local Government 
Bill only applies to land; (2) is he aware 
that heretofore mills, houses in towns, 
and other buildings got equal relief with 
land of about 3d. in the pound from the 
Estate Duty grant; and (3) whether he 
can state what steps the Government in- 
tend taking to compensate urban tenants 
if the Estate Duty grant is to be with- 
drawn in future? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The state 
ments contained in the first and second 
paragraphs are correct. As I have 
already more than once stated the Bill 
does not interfere with the grant provided 
for by the Probate Duties Act of 1888, 
and this grant will continue to be dis- 
tributed on the same basis as heretofore. 
Those premises and hereditaments which, 
by its operation, have obtained relief in 
taxation, will still obtain the same relief 
when the Bill becomes law. 


CARRICKMACROSS LAND CASES. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can state if the Sub- 
Commissioners, who heard cases recently 
at Carrickmacross, have yet viewed the 
farms on the estates of Mr. Shirley and 
Major Tennison; and whether two 
Commissioners will view the farms in 
question ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that the holdings referred to have 
not yet been inspected, nor will they be 
for some weeks. The cases having been 
heard by a legal Assistant Commissioner 
sitting with a lay colleague, the holdings 
should, so I am informed, be visited by 
only one lay Assistant Commissioner. 


CLOGHROE NATIONAL SCHOOL. 
Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. M. Heaty), I beg to ask the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he could state on what 
grounds the Commissioners of National 
Education refused the application made 
by the manager of the Cloghroe School 
(county Cork) to postpone the annual 
results examination this year for a 
month, so as to allow of a year’s interval 
since last year’s examination, which was 
postponed until the end of April in conse- 
quence of an epidemic of mumps amongst 
. the children; and, whether, in view of 
the fact that the epidemic was certified 
by the local dispensary doctor and lasted 
to May last, steps will now be taken to 
postpone the examination so as to secure 
a full year’s interval since the last? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The deci- 
sion of the Commissioners in the 
case of this school has already formed 
the subject-matter of a correspondence 
between them and the school manager, 
who has been informed that the post- 
ponement of the examination applied to 
last year only, and that it was impossible 
for the Commissioners to accede to the 
present application. I am informed that 
the effects of the epidemic upon the 
school attendance have not been serious, 
and that the school suffers no hardship 
by being examined in March. It has had 
the full period of 12 months for making 
up the attendances that qualify for 
examination. 


Journalist versus 


TREASURE TROVE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DONAL SULLIVAN: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for North Louth, I 
beg to ask Mr. Attorney General for 
Ireland whether the Celtic ornaments 
discovered recently in Donegal were trea- 
sure trove; if so, was an offence com- 
mitted in handing them over to the agents 
of the British Museum; and, will the 
Executive call for a Report on this 
matter, or take any steps to prevent 
ancient remains passing out of Ireland 
in future? 


Mr. ATKINSON: On the facts, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain them, 
these articles were, in my opinion, trea- 
sure trove, and belonged to the Crown. 
The first finder was primé facie guilty 
of the offence of unlawfully, wilfully, and 


Mr. D. Sullivan. 
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knowingly concealing the finding from 
the Crown. The ornaments were pur- 
chased by the trustees of the British 
Museum in the usual way of business 
from a private person, who, it is under- 
stood, had obtained them from a dealer. 
The first finder was, I am informed, a 
man named Thomas Nichol, a farm sger- 
vant in the employment of a Mr. Gibson, 
who lives near Limavady. I have not as 
yet been able to ascertain the number 
of intermediaries through whose hands 
the ornaments passed before their 
acquisition by the British Museum. The 
police have already all necessary direc 
tions as to their duties to prevent 
treasure trove from being improperly 
disposed of by persons who may find it. 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
May I ask the right hon. gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury if, in view of 
the statement just made, he cannot make 
representations to the British Museum 
authorities with a view to having these 
ornaments returned to Ireland? 


Mr. HANBURY: I do not think the 
trustees of the British Museum have 
power to let them out of their custody 
unless it were proved that they had 
acquired them illegally. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: Will any proceed- 
ings be taken against the finder of these 
articles, so as to make better known the 
state of the law? 


Mr. ATKINSON: On the information 
in my possession at present I cannot 
answer that question. 


Mr. CLANCY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the propriety of 
prosecuting the trustees of the British 
Museum ? 


Mr. ATKINSON: No, Sir. 


JOURNALIST VERSUS DIPLOMATIST. 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can explain 
how it is that the 7imes correspondent 
in Pekin has been able on several occ& 
sions recently to publish facts of the 
utmost public importance several days 
before the Foreign Office had obtained 
any information in reference to them? 
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Tus UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., Southport) : 
I am not sure that this question should 
not rather have been addressed to the 
editor of the 7zimes than to me. At 
the same time I think the explanation 
asked for is not far to seek. It is the 
business of Her Majesty’s representatives 
abroad to report to us facts of which they 
have official, cognisance, and to obtain 
confirmation of them before they tele- 
graph. I hesitate to say what the func- 
tions of the modern journalist may be ; 
but I imagine that they do not exclude 
the intelligent anticipation of facts even 
before they occur, and in this somewhat 
unequal competition I think the House 
will see that the journalist whose main 
duty is speed is likely sometimes to get 
the advantage over the diplomatist whose 
main object is accuracy. 


JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
serious trouble exists in New Zealand, 
caused by Mr. Seddon, the Prime 
Minister, presenting a Bill for £1,700 on 
account of expenses incurred during his 
Jubilee tour ; if there was any reason for 
the local understanding that the entire 
cost of the sojourn of the Colonial 
Premiers during Jubilee time would be 
borne by the Imperial Government ; and 
if any report has been received of a crisis 
in the New Zealand Parliament owing to 
the alleged Bill being presented ? 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES :: I have no official infor- 
mation on the subject. 


Dr. TANNER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the information 
was published in yesterday’s paper? 


Taz SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES: I said I had no official 
information, but I would add that ques- 
tions affecting the internal policy of one 
of our self-governing colonies have really 
no interest for the Home Office or for the 
British House of Commons. 


VOu. LY. [FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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MILITARY ATTACHE IN CHINA. 


Mr. R. A. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the British Mili- 
tary Attaché in China lives at Shanghai ; 
whether he has ever visited the northern 
provinces of China; and whether, if he 
is required at Shanghai, another Military 
Attaché can be stationed at Pekin? 


Mr. CURZON: We do not know 
whether Colonel Brown, the British Mili- 
tary Attaché in China, lives at Shanghai. 
He is at present, or was quite recently, 
in the northern provinces of China, hav- 
ing been at Kirin in Manchuria. There 
is no need for two Military Attachés in 
China, the services of the present officer 
being at the disposition of Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Pekin. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES CONFERENCE. 

Mr. W. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have agreed to 
send a representative to the proposed 
Conference at Brussels on the sugar 
bounties ; and if he is aware whether all 
the other European countries interested 
in the question have also consented to 
send representatives to the Conference? 


Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have accepted the invitation of the 
Belgian Government to send representa- 
tives to the proposed Conference. It is 
believed that similar answers have been 
sent by other foreign Governments, but 
we have not yet been officially informed 
as to which those Powers are. 


RUSSIA AND CHINA. 

Sm ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
affairs whether he can now state the 
terms of the Agreement which has just 
been signed between Russia and China? 


Mr. CURZON: The exact terms of the 
Agreement are not in our possession, but 
the Russian Ambassador has notified to 
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Her Majesty’s Government that by a con- 
vention signed on March 27th between 
Russia and China, the usufruct of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan, and the adjacent 
territories, has been granted to Russia 
by the Chinese Government. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say how it is that Russia 
has obtained Talienwan when England 
could not?! 

[No Reply. ] 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
should like to ask whether it is the fact, 
or have Her Majesty’s Government any 
confirmation of the report, that the 
Russian flag has been hoisted at Port 
Arthur, and also whether Port Arthur 
will remain a free or open port? 


Mr. CURZON: I must ask my hon. 
Friend to give notice of the question. 


Sm W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): I understood the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to state, in reply to 
the hon. Member for the Ecclesall Divi- 
sion of Sheffield, that he had received a 
communication from the Russian Ambas- 
sador stating that the “usufruct” of 
Port Arthur and Talienwan had been 
granted to Russia. ‘“ Usufruct” appears 
to be a new word to introduce in this’ 
matter. Do I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that when that com- 
munication was made there was no com- 
munication of the terms attached to the 
“ asufruct ” ? 


Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir. The com- 
munication from the Russian Ambassa- 
dor from which I was quoting was re- 
ceived this morning at the Foreign Office, 
and I only saw it half an hour ago. I 
certainly did not use the term “ usufruct ” 
from any personal preference of my own, 
but because “usufruct” is a direct trans- 
lation of the term “usufruit” employed 
by the Russian Ambassador in the com- 
munication in question. There was no 
other mention in the communication 
received from him as to the exact terms 
of the agreement beyond that which I 
have given to the House. 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Does the right hon. Gentleman 
himself attach any meaning to the term 
“usufruct ” as applied to a military for- 
tress, and will he lay the communication 


on the Table of the House? 
Mr. Curzon. 


Margarine 
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Mr. CURZON: The question of laying 
the Note on the Table of the House will 
be considered, but I have little doubt 
that it will be included among the Papers 
already promised. 


Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman also lay on the 
Table of the House the previous com- 
munications of the Russian Government 
on the same subject? 


Mr. CURZON: I do not«know to what 
the hon. Member is referring. Yester- 
day I stated that I was about to lay 
Papers on the Table of the House, con- 
taining many previous communications 
with the Russian and other foreign 
Governments. 


MARGARINE COLOURING. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture (1) 
whether his attention has been called to 
a recent report of Dr. A. W. Blyth, public 
analyst for Marylebone, referring to the 
colouring of margarine with aniline dyes, 
so as to resemble butter, in which 
he states that the aniline dyes, even 
in small doses, interfere with digestion ; 
and (2) do the Government intend to 
deal with this dangerous form of adultera- 


tion in the proposed amendment of the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I have seen 
the Report of Dr. Blyth. He states that 
of the samples of food and drink analysed 
only two were certified to be adulterated. 
One was a case of margarine, coloured 
heavily with an aniline dye, and sold as 
butter, and the other was a sample of 
butter heavily coloured with an orange 
aniline dye. As regards the second 
Question, adulteration which is injurious 
to health is already provided for unde 
Section 3 of the Act of 1875, where the 
penalty for a first offence is £50, and for 
a second six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. As to any amendment of 
the Acts, I must reserve my statement 
until the introduction by the Govert 
ment of a Bill upon the subject. 
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Mr FLYNN: Has there been any pro- 
secution in connection with the two cases 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and were any penalties inflicted? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I cannot an- 
swer that without notice. 


CRETE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, in view of the withdrawal 
of the Austrian troops from Crete, 
and the greater part of the squadron 
from Cretan waters, now officially com- 
municated to the House, the guarantee 
Powers will undertake to adopt coercive 
measures so as to secure the early ap- 
pointment of a Christian governor en- 
trusted with full powers in the island? 


Mr. CURZON: Such an undertaking 
has not been proposed by any Govern- 
ment, and is not one which Her Majesty’s 
Government are disposed to enter into. 


Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
my right hon. Friend answer without 
notice whether it is the fact, as stated, 
that the Porte has proposed the appoint- 
ment of Karatheodori Pasha as Governor 
General of Crete? 


Mr. CURZON: I must ask for notice 
of the Question. 


ARMS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Mr. CHARLES McARTHUR (Liver- 
pool, Exchange): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs on 
what grounds the steamship Baluchistan 
was, on the 24th January last, seized 
by H.M.S. Lapwing, off Muscat, and cer- 
tain arms and ammunition on board, 
shipped at London for Bushire and other 
ports in the Persian Gulf by the said 
steamship, were seized and taken out of 
her by those on board the Lapwing ; by 
Whose authority this action was taken ; 
and whether an official report of the 
occurrence has yet been received ? 
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Mr. CURZON: The incident to which 
the Question refers formed the subject of 
a Question asked on the 21st of February 
by the hon. Member for East Mayo. I 


can only refer the hon. Member to the 
answer then returned, which explained 
the seizure of certain arms carried by the 
Buluchistan, and the authority on which 
such action was taken. The fact of the 
seizure of the arms was reported by 
telegram ; full details respecting the pro- 
ceedings have been requested by tele 
graph, but have not yet been received. 


DUTIES IN SPANISH WEST INDIES. 

Mr. CHARLES McARTHUR: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he has received 
from Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Madrid 
any information, confirmatory or other- 
wise, of a report that the recently ap- 
pointed Spanish Ambassdor to Washing- 
ton is charged with instructions to enter- 
tain an agreement conferring on American 
products preferential treatment in the 
Spanish West Indies; and, in the event 
of confirmatory information having been 
received, what steps, if any, he intends 
to take to protect the interests of British 
traders having dealings with Cuba or 
Porto Rico? 


Mr. CURZON: Information has 
been received to the effect that negotia- 
tions with regard to the commercial 
relations between the United States and 
Cuba have just been commenced at Wash- 
ington. Until it is known what course 
these negotiations may take it is impos- 
sible to state what, if any, steps it may 
be necessary to take in the matter. 


Mr. CHARLES McARTHUR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman, in case of neces- 
sity, take the needful steps to secure 
most-favoured-nation treatment for 
British trade? 


Mr. CURZON : Occupants of the Front 
Bench are always cautious in answering 
hypothetical questions of the type sug- 
gested by my hon. Friend. 
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IRISH EQUIVALENT GRANT. 


Mr. CLANCY: I wish to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a question 
of which I have not given him private 
notice, but which, no doubt, he can 
answer—namely, whether he can state 
what is the amount due to Ireland under 
the equivalent grant for the year 1896, 
and what the Government intend to do 
with it? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER (Sir M. E. Hicks Beacu, Bristol, 
W.): The equivalent grant for the year 
1896 will be about £150,000 in round 
figures. I cannot remember the exact 
amount. It has not been devoted by 
Parliament to any purpose yet, and, of 
course, I cannot say what Parliament 
would do. 


Mr. CLANCY: Is this sum for one 
year only or for two years? 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: For one year only. 


Mr. CLANCY: Then there is another 
year due now! 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. I do not know whether 
the hon. Member is aware of the fact, 
but a separate fund has been insti- 
tuted, into which this grant has been 
paid, and this fund bears interest. There 
will, I think, be two grants, one for 
this year and half a year’s grant for tue 
year before. 





GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 
Return ordered— 


“Relating to all authorised gas undertakings 
in the United Kingdom other than those of 
Local Authorities, for the year ended the 31st 
day of December, 1897 (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 359, of Session 
1897)."—(The President of the Board of 
Trade. } 


GAS UNDERTAKINGS (LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES). 


Return ordered— 


“Relating to all authorised gas undertakings 
in the United Kingdom belonging to Local 
Authorities, for the year ended the 25th day 
of March, 1898 (in continuation of Parlia- 


mentary Paper, No. 360, of Session 1897).” 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT (SENTENCES), 
Address for— 


“ Return of all sentences of corporal punish- 
ment inflicted under 26 and 27 Vic. c. 44, upon 
persons convicted of offences against Section 43 
of the Larceny Act, 1861, and Section 21 of the 
Offences against the Person Act, 1861, in 
England and Wales, from the 27th day of 
August, 1895, to the 31st day of March, 1898 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
456, of Session 2, 1895)..—(Mr. J. Lloyd 
Morgan.) 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Fiennes Stanley Wykeham Cornwallis, 
esquire, for Maidstone Borough. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GREEK LOAN BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), Chairman of Ways and Means, 
in the Chair.] 


(In the Committee.) 


On Clause 1 (power to the Queen to 
guarantee annuity required for the ser- 
vice of a loan to be raised by the Govern- 
ment of Greece, 


Mr. T. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I should like to ask a question 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I 
think that this Bill does not really ade- 
quately set forth the conditions under 
which we are to be saved from having to 
pay ourselves the interest on this loan. 
I think the difficulty may be overcome 
if you add to sub-section 7 these words— 

“ And the proceeds whereof to be employed 
as provided by Article 7 of the law regarding 


control set forth in the second schedule of this 
Act.” 


The House will see that what I want to 
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do is to put this into the section. The 
first schedule of the Bill is incomplete as 
information to the House, or to the world 
at large, as to what the intention of the 
British Parliament is. The Bill refers 
to the Convention, and the Convention 
itself refers to the Act, and, therefore, we 
have no complete information unless, in 
addition, we have the Act. The law 
regarding control we have never seen. I 
understand that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has it, and I also understand 
that Articles 7 and 10 are the material 
portions of it ; but if he has it, and they 
are material articles, we, who have never 
seen them, would be in a better position 
to accept this Bill if he could consent to 
add these two articles to the Bill. The 
Bill will then be complete ; it will express 
its purpose, and the machinery with 
which it has to be worked, and it will 
show, indeed, what it professes to do, and 
how it proposes to do it. I may, perhaps, 
now ask him to answer the question I 
raised on other liabilities. I think he 
should set forth Articles 7 and 10 as a 
condition of the schedule. 


*THze CHAIRMAN or 
MEANS : 
anything ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I will move 
to add to sub-section 7— 


WAYS anp 
Has the hon. Member moved 


“And the proceeds whereof to be employed 
as provided by Article 7 of the law regarding 
the control set forth in the second schedule of 
this Act.” 


*3r ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I think,  per- 
haps, it would be convenient for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
answer both questions together. Can he 
inform the House how much money pay- 
able under this loan will go to the 
Russian Government? My hon. Friend 
the Member for Newton Division said 
yesterday that £1,000,000 of this money 
will be paid over to the Russian wovern- 
ment through the Turkish Government. 
I should like to know whether the sum 
is as much as a million, or whether this 
loan provides for that, because it seems 
4 very serious question that this House 
should guarantee a Greek loan, a por- 
tion of which may be paid over to Russia 
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at once and perhaps used for the forti- 
fication of Port Arthur. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): There 
is one small matter on paragraph 7 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might answer at the same 
time. He said in his speech yes- 
terday that a portion of the loan was 
to be applicable to certain refugees in 
Greece, and I think it would be very de- 
sirable that we should know what amount 
of that money may be applied to the 
refugees of Crete or Thessaly ; and what 
amount of the loan to which we refer now 
before us will be in the hands of the 
Greek Government, or in the hands of 
the international body who will control 
the loan for this purpose. It appears to 
me that this would be a very good oppor- 
tunity to give some small sum of money 
to deal with these unfortunate people 
who are starving now. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bzacu, Bristol, 
W.): With regard to that point, I stated, 
to the best of my recollection, that the 
sum of 12,500,000 drachmz was to be 
devoted, as part of the proceeds of this 
loan, to the purpose of repatriating the 
inhabitants of Thessaly and Crete, and 
relieving them from distress. That sum 
will be used by the Greek Government, 
but how much of it will be applied to 
each of these purposes I am afraid I can- 
not tell the hon. Member. 


Mr. DILLON: I suppose that will be 
in the discretion of the Greek Govern- 
ment? 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: Quite so. What Turkey 
will do with the money she re- 
ceives for the war indemnity I 
really cannot tell. The first use she 
would make will no doubt be to pay 
some of her arrears and her just debts ; 
but, of course, Turkey can do what 
she likes with it. This country has no 
control over Turkey in the matter. With 
regard to the point raised by the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, I do not think 
there is any necessity for what he pro- 
poses, which, indeed, if it did anything 
at all, would create a faise impression. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Under these 
circumstances I will not press my 
Amendment. 


*Srr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
With regard to the answer of the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, I should like to 
ask him whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will use their diplomatic influence 
to see that the money that Turkey re- 
ceives under this loan is devoted towards 
the payment of her officials and soldiers, 
who are in great need of it? 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: Order, order! This does not 
apply. 

*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Then on which clause would it apply? 


*Toze CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: On none of these clauses. 


Committee stage passed, and Bill or- 
dered to be reported without Amend- 
ment. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS [EXPENSES] BILL. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. K. REDMOND 
(Clare, E.): I wish to at ‘the 
end of Clause 1, line 7, to omit “two” and 
insert the word “one.” I do so for the pur- 
pose of offering a few words of protest 
against this expenditure, as I think the 
sum proposed to be expended is an un- 
necessarily large sum of money, which, I 
am quite convinced, may be spent with 
very much greater and better results in 
other ways. Mr. Lowther, I do not deny 
for a moment that it is desirable that 
public buildings, such as these relating to 
science and art, should be large and 
dignified buildings, but I do _ protest 
against the expenditure of this vast sum 
at the present time, when Iam painfully 
aware of the fact that, for the want of 
expenditure of a comparatively small sum 
of money, there is, in the constituency 
which I represent, a very great deal of 
genuine distress at the present time. We 
are frequently asked in this House, why 
is it that, as Members of this Parliament, 
we do not take an interest, like other 
Members, in having magnificent buildings 


move 
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in this city, and keeping up the dignity 
of the capital of the Empire? I say that 
our first interest must be to those people 
that we represent in this House, and if 
justice were done to them in monetary 
matters I do not think there would be 
any objection coming from Irish Members 
to proper provision being made for public 
buildings in this city, but it must be 
borne in mind that while the Irish people 
will be asked to bear, in the ordinary 
way, a considerable proportion of the 
£2,550,000 asked for these buildings, 
they will get absolutely no return by way 
of labour, or by any other way, for their 
share of this expenditure in London. No 
doubt this money will circulate and give 
employment, and it will in that respect 
do the labouring class a certain amount 
of good, but absolutely not a shilling of 
this money will be expended for the direct 
benefit of the Irish people, and under 
these circumstances I think that English 
Members cannot be very much surprised 
if we offer a protest, such as the protest I 
am making now against the Irish people 
being called upon to contribute largely 
for matters which interest them very 
little. | Now, I have repeatedly this 
Session asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
as well, to make some small provi- 
sion for the exceptional state of distress 
which now prevails in various portions of 
Ireland, and to some extent in the con- 
stituency which I have the honour to 
represent in this House, and I have never, 
in answer to my appeals, been able to 
secure the slightest concession from the 
Government, or the slightest promise that 
anything would be done really to alleviate 
distress or to meet the circumstances 
which exist at the present time, 
£2,550,000 is an enormous sum of money, 
and I say thet by the expenditure of a 
mere fraction of that amount a great deal 
more good could be done by bringing 
relief to the various portions of Ireland 
and giving employment to the people. 
At this moment, while you are spending 
this vast sum on public buildings in Lon 
don, it does seem to me, Mr. Lowther, 8 
most unfortunate coincidence that the 
particular time selected to ask Parlia- 
ment for £2,550,000, to erect magnificent 
public buildings in London, that this 
very time should be the time also when 
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very severe and exceptional distress is 
felt in many parts of Ireland. I do not 
know how hon. Gentlemen feel about the 
matter, but to me it is a source, I must 
say, of pain and humiliation to read in 
the newspapers day after day of public 
meetings being held throughout the 
centres of large populations in this 
country, such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
and elsewhere, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing funds from charitable people in Eng: 
Jand and Scotland to give employment in 
Ireland. To read of these meetings, and 
that money being subscribed, and to 
come here to the Parliament of the 
Empire, which is supposed to rule all 
parts of the Kingdom with justice and 
equity, and to find that, while private 
individuals are willing to make some pro- 
vision for the unhappy state of things in 
some portions of Ireland, that Parliament 
will do nothing this year, but, on the 
contrary, it will spend £2,550,009 to build 
public buildings in London, at the very 
time when they refuse to give as much as 
£50,000 in order toe give employment to 
the people of our country. I have no 
doubt that hon. Gentlemen, who do not 
know more about Ireland than they know 
about Japan or a place like Talienwan, 
must be from time to time tired of hear- 
ing Irish Members speak, by way of 
protest, on occasions such as this; but, 
after all, a moment’s reflection would 
enable them to understand our position. 
I appeal to any hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site who has listened to me to-day if, in 
the constituency that he might represent, 
there were a great lack of employment, 
if there were the appearance of actual 
starvation and distress amongst the 
people who elected him ; I ask him, under 
these circumstances, how can he feel in 
coming to this House and being refused 
any help in order to give employment to 
the people, who are actually in a state 
of starvation, and then, instead of any- 
thing of that nature being done, he be 
asked, as a representative of those 
people, to vote, in one lump sum, the 
enormous amount of £2,550,000 not for 
the purpose of alleviating distress, but 
for the purpose of making more magnifi- 
cent public buildings for this great city? 
I say that if any English Members were 
in the position which some of us are in 
from Ireland they would take exactly the 
Same course that we are taking now, and 
they would protest with all their might 
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and main against this vast expenditure at 
the present time while distress existed, 
and particularly amongst the very people 
that they represented. Mr. Lowther, it 
appears to me to be simply a disgraceful 
state of affairs—and I really must call it 
a disgraceful state of affairs—to say that 
we in Ireland, who are able to show, 
beyond all shadow of doubt, that, for the 
want of a small amount of money from 
the Government of the day, the people 
are in danger of suffering from actual 
starvation, while there are, at the same 
time, millions of money voted away in 
beautifying public buildings of this great 
city—I say that the Irish people have 
every reason to feel disgusted with the 
system by which they are governed in this 
House. I say it is enough to drive the 
people of Ireland to acts of violence and 
desperation, when they find that their 
appeals for help are listened to with a 
deaf ear by this House, and that, at the 
same time, money is lavishly spent on 
those works which may be desirable, but 
which cannot for a single moment be 
described as anything like so necessary or 
so pressing as those for which we from 
time to time ask for money in Ireland. 
It was only the other day that I asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he could supply £200 a year 
in order to open up communication in a 
portion of my constituency where the 
people are cut off from the markets, and 
where there is a great necessity for some 
means of communication. He refused to 
do anything of the kind, but said that 
there were not sufficient funds available. 
He may have been, and 1s, probably, quite 
in sympathy with the request which I put 
forward, but his reply was that there 
were no funds available in order to pro- 
mote relief works in Ireland. Was there 
no money available to promote lines of 
communication in Ireland, through dis- 
tricts which everybody admitted ought to 
have lines of communication in their 
midst? No funds are available for these 
things, but with alight heart the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer and the authori- 
ties of the Government come down here 
and ask us in half an hour to vote two- 
and-a-half millions, in order to erect 
public buildings in this city! I, for one, 
shall refuse to do anything of the kind. 
I do not know whether there are present 
at this moment any Irish Members repre- 
senting these constituencies—and there 
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are a few, amongst them the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo—where the people are 
actually pale and pinched in their faces 
from the effects of hunger ; these consti- 
tuencies where the employment that has 
been given has been so miserably inade- 
quate. that we hear of people literally 
working from morning till night for the 
bare necessities of life, for the miserable 
pittance of afew pence a day. ‘There are 
such districts in Ireland, and they are 
represented by Members in this House, 
and I say each and every one of those 
Members is bound to offer every protest 
in his power against the conduct of the 
Government in spending this vast sum of 
money in London, and refusing to Ire- 
land the simple means of relief of which 
she stands in need. I know very well, for 
I have been 15 years in this House, Mr. 
Lowther, and I think I can prejudge and 
accurately gauge how English Members 
regard appeals coming from Irish Mem- 
bers. They say that we are in the habit 
of exaggerating the state of affairs in Ire- 
land; they say that if there is the 
slightest distress we magnify it very 
largely, and speak in a most extravagant 
way of small indications of distress in 
Ireland. I know that that is their 
opinion, but that is not the opinion, allow 
me to remind them, of independent Eng- 
lish and Scotch gentlemen who have 
taken the trouble to go to Ireland for 
themselves, and if the word of Irish Mem 
bers as to the need of public works in cer- 
tain districts is doubted, I do not ask 
hon. Gentlemen to take our word. If they 
do not believe us, let them apply to those 
gentlemen, who, from Manchester and 
cther portions of England, have travelled 
through Ireland, and have _ reported 
what they themselves have seen, and, 
if you apply to these independent 
English authorities, you will find that 
it is beyond question or doubt, that 
there are districts in Ireland at 
this very moment when I am _ sneak- 
ing where there is the greatest difficulty 
in keeping the life in the body of men, 
women, and children. I assert that, and 
I defy contradiction. I say that it cannot 
be disputed; and under these circum- 
stances I ask the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, who has been to Ireland years 
ago himself as the Chief Secretary, and 
who may have some idea of how the 
people periodically suffer in certain 
districts, having regard to the unbiassed 
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testimony as to the distress in Ire 
land, given by those who have been 
recently in Ireland—I ask him does he for 
one moment think that we can feel satis. 
fied when we are asked to vote £2,550,000 
for public buildings in London, at the 
very moment when we know that a few 
thousand pounds might make all the dii- 
ference between life and death to hun- 
dreds and thousands of our countrymen 
in Ireland? We are told that we are always 
begging here in the House of Commons, 
I do not intend more than briefly to refer 
to the conditions which exist between 
Ireland and Great Britain on financial 
matters, but I say that the Report of the 
Royal Commission. which was held igs 
quite sufficient to defend Irish Members 
when they ask for money for their coun- 
try from any charge of being beggars. It 
is an admitted fact that we pay in Ire 
land, for such purposes as this iill to-day 
deals with, a great deal more than we are 
justly bound to pay in regard to the cir- 
cumstances of our country as compared 
with Great Britain ; and from that point 
of view we are quite justified in coming 
here and demanding that some of the 
money which has been wrongly paid by 
Ireland shall be restored to us, and that 
our people shall not be allowed to starve 
at the very same time that it is admitted 
upon all hands that our country is 
paying a great deal more than it is 
bound to pay in equity or in justice. 
Mr. Lowther, I have made this protest, 
and I venture to think that if any of 
the Irish Members who are here, or any 
other hon. Gentlemen, think there is 
anything at all in what I have said 
worthy of their consideration, I shall cer- 
tainly go to a Division. I have placed 
on record a protest, while this enormous 
sum is being voted, against the shameful 
way in which our country is being treated 
in these matters. We are told, of course, 
that we should not hesitate to vote this 
money, because it is intended to beautify 
the capital of the British Empire, and 
that Irishmen are entitled to have the 
same pride in the magnificent buildings 
and grandeur of London as Englishmen 
or Scotchmen. Probably, under fair and 
just circumstances Irishmen to some ex- 
tent might entertain that feeling, but 
I can say that in the present state of 
affairs—I speak for myself perfectly can- 
didly, without any attempt to conceal 
my true feelings—we take absolutely no 
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pride or interest in matters which tend 
to improve or amplify the magnificence 
of this city. I never walk through the 
streets of this city and see the magnifi- 
cence of its buildings, and the signs of 
prosperity and wealth on every hand, 
without feeling embittered in my mind 
by reflecting how different the scene is 
here from the scene in the capital of my 
own country of Ireland, where there are 
traces of prosperity and magnificence and 
grandeur which existed not so many 
years ago, when we were allowed to 
enjoy the right of ruling ourselves in 
our own country. Since you have taken 
that right from us, I say that the more 
magnificence is displayed here, and the 
greater the evidence of your wealth, the 
more you embitter Irishmen with the 
thought that, while you are improving 
and going ahead in these respects, Ire- 
land is practically decaying, and whil 
Londen is adding to her magnificence 
Dublin is day by day falling into decay 
and practically into ruin. I ask you 
will it not be a fair arrangement, when 
you propose to spend two millions and a 
half of hard cash simply in beautifying 
public buildings in London, that you 
should at least allot some of that amount 
to be spent in Ireland? If you proposed 
some arrangement of that kind I, for 
one, and I believe others, would see some 
sense in the proposal, but every penny 
and every farthing of this enormous sum 
will be spent in England. You will not 
give even £1,000 to be spent in Ireland 
to be used for the employment of the 
artisans and workmen of Dublin. We 
in Ireland ‘have absolutely no share in 
it, and therefore we cannot be expected 
to have any great interest in work such 
as you propose now, and for which you 
ask this enormous sum of money. I 
know that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works will under- 
stand mv meaning in speaking as I do 
to-day. There is not a class of people, I 
believe, inside this Empire, or in the 
world, more anxious than everything 
relating to the homes of science and art, 
for instance. should be in dignified keep- 
ing with their purpose than Irishmen 
are. We are proud of our public build- 
ings in Treland, and we are anxious that 
in matters of this kind full justice should 
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this House who would grudge every penny 
that is spent in beautifying public build- 
ings. I have heard in this House some 
Radical Members from time to time 
almost weeping in protest against any- 
thing at all being spent in maintaining 
ancient palaces or buildings with histori- 
eal traditions. I never shared that 
opinion at all. I am quite in sympathy 
with everybody who wishes to see public 
buildings and _ historical monuments 
properly regarded and kept in good 
repair. It is a_proper thing to do; it is 
a legitimate thing to do. I can under- 
stand the desire of English Members in 
this matter thoroughly, and to some ex- 
tent I sympathise with it, and it is not 
through any sort of niggardliness, it is not 
because I think these buildings should 
not be erected, that I raise these objec- 
tions, but it is because I believe it is 
a standing disgrace to any civilised coun- 
try that the collection at South Ken- 
sington should be left neglected so long 
and so badly housed. In fact, I think 
it would make any Englishman ashamed, 
who was showing a stranger round, to 
bring him to the South Kensington col- 
lection, and to see how badly it was 
housed. No doubt you want these new 
buildings, and I sympathise with that 
desire, but. from the Irish point of view, 
I object, that while this money is being 
spent here, in Ireland we want a few 
thousand pounds to meet, in some in- 
stances destitution, and in some other 
instances starvation. I read no later 
than vesterday in the Dublin newspapers 
most heart-rending accounts of the miserv 
and distress prevailing in certain dis- 
tricts of Ireland, and yet not a single 
farthing will be devoted by this House 
in order to relieve these people. 
Surely to goodness it is not the desire 
or the wish of a single Member of this 
House, no matter how strongly Unionist 
or Conservative he may be. that ther> 
should be real distress in Treland, and 
that no attempt should be made by the 
Government to cope with that distress, 
or that for the want of a few thousand 
pounds there should be a great danger of 
distress prevailing in Ireland. I cannot 
think that any hon. Gentleman in this 
House seriously wishes that; and yet. 
when we warn the House again and 
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a half are asked for to erect public 
buildings here in London. By all means 
have your public buildings, and, if you 
wish to do so, spend double the amount 
upon them ; but I say, in God’s Name, do 
not prove that this House is so utterly 
heartless as to spend this money while 
there is widespread distress in Ireland, 
where you refuse to give any relief what- 
ever. Now, there are here some Mem- 
bers from Ireland listening to me who 
do not at all agree with me in my Home 
Rule opinions. There is, for instance, the 
right hon. Member for Dublin University. 
He knows perfectly well, and so do other 
Unionist Members from Ireland, that 
what I say is the fact with regard to the 
absolutely pressing necessity for a cer- 
tain amount of money being at once 
applied to the relief of distress in Ireland. 
The right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin knows very well that large 
numbers of those in Ireland. who hold 
his own opinions, and who support him, 
and who are anti-Home Rulers, are at the 
present moment out of their private 
purses subscribing as generously as they 
can to a public charitable fund, got up 
for the purpose of relieving distress in 
Ireland. He knows that that is true, 
and I challenge any hon. Member from 
Ireland to say that it is unreasonable for 
an Irish Member, when two millions and 
a half are asked for to beautify London, 
to get up here and remind the House 
that there is great need for a judicious 
expenditure of a sum of money in Ire- 
land to give employment to the people. 
So far as I am concerned, I find that I 
really am incapable of giving to the 
House anything like an idea of the 
seriousness of the state of affairs which 
prevails in Ireland. Both hon. Members 
for Mayo represent constituencies in 
which there is distress, which they have 
repeatedly described to the House. I 
cannot say that in my constituency the 
distress is so acute, but I can say that 
there are portions of county Clare, and 
districts in the vicinity of my consti- 
tuency in county Clare, where there is 
the most pitiable want in districts which, 
by a small expenditure of money, might 
be opened up and improved in a hundred 
different ways. With that knowledge in 
my possession, and in the possession of 
other Irish Members, it is almost heart- 
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breaking to come to this House. and 
find that our requests for funds are 
flatly refused, and that, at the same 
time, before the echoes of that refusal 
have died away, a proposal is made to 
spend two millions and a half in beauti- 
fying public buildings in this city. I do 
not suppose that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Commissioner of Works 
has any such intimate acquaintance with 
Irish affairs as will warrant him in giving 
me a reply on these points. I am sorry 
that the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant is not here. Though he probably 
thinks I have no business to say a word 
in opposition to this Bill, he knows the 
perfect truth of what I am saying with 
regard to the great need that exists for 
relief in Ireland. Sir, it is a subject 
upon which I feel most keenly. Here 
we have the Lord Mayor of Dublin call- 
ing a public meeting of Catholics and 
Protestants, Home Rulers and Unionists, 
Nationalists of the most extreme sections, 
and men of every shade of opinion and of 
every position in life in Ireland, to come 
together for the purpose of collecting ; 
and he has actually come to England to 
attend meetings for the same purpose, 
and from England hundreds of pounds 
have been sent to relieve the distress. 
What is the object of a Government if 
it is not to provide for cases of emer- 
gency, and to protect the people from 
absolute starvation, when it is shown that 
it is not their fault, and that it arises 
from circumstances over which they have 
no control! I say that the proper func- 
tion of a Government, under these 
circumstances, is to do something for 
the people, and not leave the matter to 
private individuals. But we are in 
Ireland asked to be satisfied with the 
system of rule under which we live, and 
yet we find that when there 18 
exceptional distress, and when our 
people ask us as their representatives 
in Parliament to do something for them, 
when we come to this House, we are 
told that the Government have no funds 
for Ireland, though there are plenty of 
funds for objects such as those which 
are promoted by this Bill. Instead of 
the Government taking the lead, and 
doing what is necessary in connection 
with this distress, we find that they leave 
it to private individuals of charitable 
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disposition, both in Ireland and in Eng- 
land, to subscribe money to provide that 
employment which is necessary to save 
the lives of the people, and which the 
Government refuses to give. I say, Sir, 
that in my opinion. the whole situation 
in Ireland to-day is a strong condemna- 
tion of the system of government of that 


country. 


*THoe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: Order, order! These remarks 
of the hon. Member are not relevant to 


the Bill. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Mr. Lowther, I 
quite agree with you. I quite admit 
that perhaps I have travelled too 
far from the Bill; but I must say 
that I do not like the Bill, and 
therefore I am glad to get away 
from it. But, in all seriousness, I make 
this Motion to reduce the amount in 
order to call attention to what I think 
is the negligent treatment of Ireland in 
this matter by this House ; and I repeat 
that I make this Motion to reduce the 
amount, not because I at all disagree 
with the idea that the public buildings 
of this city should be proper public 
buildings and as magnificent as they 
ought to be. I do not, in the slightest 
degree, hold the view of some extreme 
Radicals that you ought not to spend a 
penny for any of these things at all. 
I hold the opposite view, and maintain 
that where you have great collections of 
art you ought to have them properly 
housed. Where you have Government 
offices you ought to have suitable offices, 
and I think you are right to spend 
money upon them. But I do object, from 
the Irish point of view, that this large 
amount should be thrown away at this 
time, when you might very well wait 
for your buildings. I do protest from 
the Irish point of view. It is, in my 
opinion, very unfortunate that this vast 
sum of money should be asked for for 
these purposes at the very time when 
there is dire distress in Ireland. 


*Mr. W. E. H. LECKY (Dublin Univer- 
sity): As the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down has appealed to me in a 
personal manner, I hope the House will 
allow me to say a very few words. I 
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do not rise to oppose this Grant. I have 
no doubt that most of the public build- 
ings mentioned in the Bill are absolutely 
necessary, and I hope that the £800,000 
which is to be given to the Science and 
Art Museum will at last remove what has 
for a long time been a national scandal—- 
that one of the finest museums in the 
world is housed in one of the most gro- 
tesquely hideous of public buildings. At 
the same time, I must say, speaking as 
an Irish Member, I am _ sorry that 
such a very large sum should be 
voted this year for purely London pur- 
poses at a time when no corresponding 
grant is made for Ireland, and especially 
for Dublin. English Members can 
hardly, I think, be surprised that Irish 
Members should look upon this question 
a good deal in the light of the Royal 
Commission, signed or supported by 
the first financial authorities in England, 
which declared that we in Ireland were 
paying in proportion to our means. a very 
considerably larger amount of taxation 
than we ought to pay. A great many of 
us who do not want cheap whisky, and 
who do not believe in any fiscal division 
between the two countries, think that 
the only way in which this can be 
met is by a larger and more liberal pay- 
ment from Imperial sources for purely 
Irish purposes. There is, for example, 
our agriculture, which is one of the worst 
in Europe, and there is an imperative 
necessity for some assistance being given 
to agricultural education. There is 
the Congested Districts Board, which 
in spending about £40,000 a year in 
excellent work, but which, I believe, it 
is desirable to strengthen. There are a 
number of other purposes and industries 
mentioned in the Renort of the Recess 
Committee to which public money might 
advantageously be given in Ireland. But 
of all our needs I think that of technical 
education is the greatest. Technical 
education is far more wanted in Ireland 
than in England. Now, we have here 
the: great sum of £800,000 asked for 
for a Science and Art Museum in London, 
and a Government Committee have just 
reported that the College of Science 
in Dublin is entirely inadequate for 
the purpose of stimulating technical 
education. I am not going to divide 
against this Bill, but I must express my 
deep regret at finding that, while such 
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very large sums are being given for 
Science and Art Museums in London, 
there is no sort of corresponding grant 
to this College of Science which is so 
urgently needed in Ireland. 


Mr. DILLON: 


the view 


I wish to support 
so admirably put forward 
by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Clare. I did put my views upon 
the matter before the House on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and I do 
not think it is necessary for me to travel 
over the same ground. I am exceedingly 
glad that the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin has come to our rescue 
in this matter, thereby showing that on 
these questions at least the opinions of all 
sections of the Irish people are united. 
I venture to protest against this enor- 
mous expenditure of money. I come from 
a constituency in which a very large sec- 
tion of the population are face to face 
with actual hunger and want, and even 
if such a state of things did not exist as 
it exists in my constituency and other 
constituencies in the western districts of 
Treland I should entirely agree with the 
hon. Member for the University of Dub- 
lin that we should be entitled to put for- 
ward a strong claim from Ireland on 
behalf of the city of Dublin that, when 
£2,500,000 are asked from the House 
of Commons for the housing of the 
art objects in South Kensington, the 
great buildings in Dublin ought to be 
taken into consideration. In view of the 
circumstance that it is a question of 
saving people from death, from hunger 
and starvation, I confess that I do not 
mind hearing the reproach that we raise 
this subject in season and out of season. 
It is our duty to do it, because there can- 
not be the slightest doubt that in the 
west of Ireland, even where the Govern- 
ment have moved and made some exer- 
tion on the authority of Committees 
representing all sections, and not any 
particular side in politics, where the sup- 
porters of the Government are strongly 
represented, we have it beyond all ques- 
tion that there are large bodies of people 
actually at this moment suffering from 
insufficient food. We are told that there 
Mr. Lecky. 
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have been no deaths from starvation, but, 
so long as there are large sections of the 
population suffering from the pangs of 
hunger, we do avail ourselves of eve 

opportunity to insist that it is the first 
duty of the Government, before they lay 
out these millions upon public buildings 
in the City of London, to protect people 
from this dreadful visitation of hunger 
and starvation, and I therefore support 
the reduction put forward by the hon. 
Member for East Clare, and if he requires 
a teller I shall be glad to act for him. 


*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
I think, Sir, that there was no notice on 
the part of Irish Members that they in- 
tended to raise such a discussion as they 
have raised upon this Bill. This is, I 
believe, the second or third time upon 
which, this Session, the subject of 
the distress in Ireland has come 
before the House. It is not for me to 
pronounce any opinion upon the policy 
of initiating a Debate upon this 
subject ; but I do venture to place before 
the Committee the influence upon my own 
mind of such a proceeding. I, as a new 
Member, came into this House with every 
desire not only to listen to all complaints 
from Ireland, but to make all possible 
effort to redress every grievance from 
which Ireland has been or is suffering, and 
to deal, in fact, more generously with her 
than she might justly claim, but the con- 
stant reiteration of Irish claims upon 
legitimate and illegitimate occasions does 
weaken those desires and wishes with 
which I first came to this House. I do 
not wish to give offence to anybody, but 
it does seem to me somewhat peculiar 
and somewhat unreasonable that Irish 
Members should raise a Debate of this 
sort upon a Bill for public buildings in 
London. [Mr. W. Repmonp: We have to 
pay the money.] Irish people pay some of 
the money, and receive part of the bene- 
fit. [Mr. W. Repmonp: No. What 
benefit?] One would imagine that 
London was peopled entirely by English- 
men. But I believe there are more Irish- 
men resident in London than in the town 
of Cork itself, and everything that goes 
for the improvement of London, for the 
better housing of our national collections, 
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is to the benefit of Ireland as well as to 
Great Britain. It does seem tome passing 
strange that Irish Members who should 
be interested in the welfare of Irishmen 
in London should try to delay the passing 
of a Measure so urgently desired as this. 
I again say I do not want to discuss the 
advisability of raising a Debate upon this 
subject. There is no one more anxious 
than I am to meet, fairly and generously, 
every legitimate claim that may be ad- 
vanced by Ireland, but I must confess to 
having no knowledge of Irish distress, and 
that is why I am not going to continue 
this discussion upon that point; but if 
it were so exceedingly urgent some one 
might have taken the trouble to have put 
a Motion upon the Paper which would 
have given the Chief Secretary an oppor- 
tunity of being present to answer the 
complaint, and not have allowed the one 
side of the question to go throughout the 
whole of the country by means of the 
Press, and the other—the official side— 
given no means of giving an answer. 
[Mr. Ditton : There was an opportunity. ] 
I do not consider that that is any 
argument in favour of bringing the sub- 
ject up again to-day. It is manifest 
that the matter cannot be satisfactorily 
discussed in the absence of the Chief 
Secretary, and it simply enforces the argu- 
ment I have already brought forward that 
this subject has been discussed within 
so recent a time as yesterday afternoon. 
It seems to me strange that on a Public 
Buildings Bill we should be met with a 
Debate on Irish distress. I have risen to 
ask for further information with regard 
to one or two lines in the first clause of 
the Bill, and one of the lines of the 
schedule. I am anxious to obtain more 
information as to the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to the 
buildings and land at South Kensington. 
There is a clause in this Bill which states 
that any land which may become avail- 
able by the erection of new sites may be 
sold, and the proceeds distributed. 


Mr. DILLON : I ask whether the hon. 
Member is in order? Is he speaking to 
the Amendment ? 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The only Amendment now be- 
fore the Committee is with regard to the 
sum which it is proposed to spend— 
whether it is to be £2,500,000 or 
£1,500,000. 
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*Mr. GRAY: Yes, and I submit that I 
am supporting the proposal of the 
Bill that £2,500,000 shall be spent, and 
not that we should be deprived of 
£1,000,000 of that in order that it may 
go to a sinking fund. I am speaking in 
favour of £2,500,000 being allotted for 
the purpose expressed in the Bill, and 
to that I wish to confine my remarks. 
There is a proposal here that any income 
derived from selling land rendered avail- 
able for sale by the selection of new 
sites shall be expended in the liqui- 
dation of part of the National Debt. 
I want to know clearly whether it will be 
incumbent upon the First Commissioner 
of Works to sell the land which will be- 
come available on the transference of the 
Western Gallery to the eastern side of 
the Exhibition Road. There are many 
of us who feel strongly on this subject. 
If the whole of the science and art collec- 
tion be transferred to the eastern side, 
the congestion which will exist there will 
be as serious as that which exists at the 
present moment, and consequently at a 
very early date it will be necessary to 
erect buildings upon the other side of the 
road, and if that site should then be 
sold an opportunity will be lost that the 
country may eventually very bitterly 
regret ; and I want to have some assur- 
ance before this clause is passed that it 
will not be absolutely necessary for the 
First Commissioner to sell the land, 
but that he will hold it over for the 
purpose of its being used for museum 
purposes if it be required. I cannot 
help feeling that the House of Com- 
mons ought to have more informa- 
tion as to what the Government propose 
to do with the new buildings, the sites 
that they intend to cover, the land which 
will be available, and whether they are 
going to use the land upon which the 
residences now stand; are they going to 
transfer the official staff of the Museum 
Department to Whitehall, and use the 
land upon which their place now stands, 
and if so what will be the area of the 
land thus rendered available for museum 
purposes? Is it not possible to put a 
plan of the entire area in the Tea 
Room, so that we can know what we are 
about to do? It seems to me that 
having a sum of money available for 
that purpose, we are about to expend it 
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without any clear idea of the way in which 
it 1s going to be expended—without any 
clear idea of the amount to be spent on 
land, building, and future organisation of 
the Science and Art Museum. I have 
been for many years familiar with the 
building at South Kensington. It was 
my privilege as a lad to work there year 
after year, and I cordially agree with the 
very apt description which the hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin just 
gave of these buildings. I am delighted 
that the Government are about to spend 
that money, but my joy at seeing the 
money spent does not diminish my desire 
to know that the money is about to be 
wisely spent, or my desire to know that 
the state of affairs in 10 or 11 years’ 
time will not be as bad as that which 
exists at the present time. It will be 
a calamity if the priceless treasures of 
South Kensington were to be crowded 
together, and that they should not be 
displayed to the best advantage. I can- 
not help feeling that there is a proposal 
to part with a large area, and to cramp 
the existing collections in inadequate 
buildings on the eastern side of the road ; 
and I do press the First Commissioner to 
take us a little further into his confidence. 
Reading between the lines of his state- 
ment, I cannot help thinking that he 
himself is still open to receive representa- 
tions upon this subject. I am inclined 
to believe that the Treasury have not yet 
finally determined what shall be done 
with the old-site. If that be the case, I 
would press the First Commissioner to 
tell us more fully what is to be done. 
The opinion I am expressing is not 
limited to myself; it is shared by my 
colleagues, who are members of the 
Museums Select Committee, and by the 
public outside who are interested in 
the proper housing of our national 
collection. South Kensington has a 
world-wide reputation. Its treasures 
are priceless, and cannot be replaced, 
and the whole artistic world demands 
that these treasures shall be  pro- 
perly housed, and properly displayed, 
and now is our opportunity for seeing 
that these things are done. I do urge 
the First Commissioner not to enshroud 
himself in any official secrecy, but to 
take the Committee into his confidence, 
and tell us what he is about to do. 


Mr. Gray. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.) : The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down wonders 
that Irish Members _ should protest 
against this large sum of money that ig 
asked for being spent under this Bill; 
we protest because £250,000 of Irish 
money is to be devoted to ornamenting 
the streets of London and the public 
buildings of this city. No Irish Member, 
I am sure, has any objection to the 
Government spending English money in 
beautifying and ornamenting the streets 
of London, but when there is, out of this 
two and a half millions, asum of £250,000 
of Irish money to be devoted to this pur- 
pose, I think that Irish Members have 
every right to give the matter every 
possible opposition that lies in their 
power. The people of Ireland do not 
care a fig about South Kensington 
Museum, or the widening of Whitehall. 
The widening of Whitehall is a County 
Council business, and it is not the Govern- 
ment that should vote that Irish money 
should be taken for the purpose of widen- 
ing a congested street, and, at any rate, 
so far as we on these Benches are con- 
cerned, it shall not be done without pro- 
test. It is rather a sharp move on the 
part of the Government to take this 
opportunity of widening Whitehall at 
the expense of the people of Ireland, and 
if the people of the City of London want 
to widen Whitehal] they have lots of * 
London money to do that work without 
asking the unfortunate and starving pea- 
sants of Ireland to vote money for that 
purpose. What a benefit this quarter 
of a million would be if scattered over the 
congested districts of Ireland where the 
people are starving! I moved the Second 
Reading of the Congested Districts Bill, 
and the Chief Secretary refused that one 
shilling of money should be voted from 
the Treasury for the relief of the con- 
gested districts, and we are now asked 
in the very next week to vote a quarter 
of a million for the purpose of improving 
the sites and buildings of this country. 
I am very pleased that my hon. Friend 
has moved a reduction in this Vote, and 
I have great pleasure in seconding the 
hon. Member. There is a Committee 
sitting upstairs with regard to the 
science and art question, and while the 
hon. Member opposite has mentioned 
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that he will give this matter his entire 
support, I wish to say that I have given, 
and shall give, it my entire opposition. 
Ihave voted against any such proposition, 
and until justice is done to the Dublin 
Museum, of which Reports have been sent 
from Dublin to this House, to give an 
improved area for the art collections of 
Dublin, I will, as long as I am a member 
of the Science and Art Committee, 
oppose it in every way that I possibly 
ean. Should I be in order, Mr. Lowther, 
in drawing the attention of the Commit- 
tee to the fact that the keeper and the 
officials that are employed in the South 
Kensington Museum have nearly every 
one of them houses adjoining the area 
of the South Kensington Museum? They 
have free fuel and free light, and in Ire- 
land the officials have nothing of the sort. 
The point that I have to stick to is with 
regard to this large sum of money that 
is going to be devoted to the purpose 
of buildings in this city, andI hope that 
the hon. Gentleman will be able to give 
an assurance—it is with your permissior. 
only, Mr. Lowther, that I put the ques- 
tion—that he will consider the advisa- 
bility of enlarging the premises of the 
Dublin Museum. Of course it is only 
with your permission that I put the 
question. 


*THz CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I am afraid I cannot give that 
permission. 


Mr. DALY: This Amendment has 
been proposed by my hon. Friend, 
and I hope that we shall be able to get 
the right hon. Gentleman to favourably 
consider that this money that is coming 
from Ireland shall be struck out of this 
Bill; if not, I am sure that my hon. 
Friends around me will give this pro- 
posal every opposition. 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: The hon. Members have 
attacked the Government from a very 
peculiar point of view. In their opinion 
there is very great distress in the west 
of Ireland—distress which ought to be 
relieved by a vote of this House. [Mr. 
W. Repmonp: Not only in our opinion, 
but in everyone’s opinion.] And very 
naturally and properly they have 
brought the subject before the House 
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on several occasions. The matter 
has been fully discussed, and my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary has 
expressed the views of the Government 
with regard to it, and given the reasons 
why we are unable to accept the views of 
hon. Members below the Gangway and 
deal with the question in the manner 
they desire. Now, on this ground they 
oppose this Bill, which is a proposal to 
spend a certain sum of money, a large 
one I admit, not in beautifying London, 
but in providing public buildings which 
are urgently required for the proper 
conduct of the public services of 
the State, especially in departments 
in which hon. Members have at 
least as much interest as we have. 
With regard to the War Office, the Ad- 
miralty, and South Kensington Museum, 
they are of as great consequence to 
Ireland as they are to us; and there 
are a very large number of Irish in 
London, who will certainly be employed 
in the progress of the works. I take it 
that this is a matter urgently required 
for the public service for the proper 
conduct of the business of the Depart- 
ment to which it relates. Why do hon. 
Members for Irish constituencies oppose 
this Vote? They seem to imagine that 
this proposal to spend £2,500,000 on 
public buildings in London will interfere 
with certain grants for Ireland. I can 
assure them it will do nothing of the 
kind. We have never refused to deal 
with the distress in Ireland on the ground 
that we had no means—never. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman excuse me for saying 
I have repeatedly asked for necessary 
relief works to be instituted, and I have 
always been told there were no funds? 


Mr. J. F. X. O'BRIEN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman allow me to tell him 
that when I asked the Secretary of State 
for Ireland to extend the industrial school 
system in Ireland he told me he had no 
funds? 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, that is the fact. My 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland has not a bottomless purse at 
his disposal in these matters. He has 
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no purse whatever. But if Her Majesty’s 
Government, upon the advice of my right 
hon. Friend, consider that a certain policy 
was essential to the necessities of Ire- 
land, the Government being satisfied that 
the policy of my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary was a right one, the 
expenditure necessary to carry it out 
would be obtained from this House. 
Therefore the hon. Members have no 
right to urge these views against the 
expenditure proposed by this Bill. If 
this Bill were not brought forward at 
all, and if this money was not spent 
in these building operations, there would 
be no idea on the part of the Govern- 
ment of spending a single penny more 
in Ireland than they are doing at the 
present moment. The hon. Member who 
last sat down referred to some exten- 
sion which mav be required in the public 
buildings of Dublin. That matter has 
not been brought before me, but I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that I have 
some knowledge of the public buildings 
of Dublin, and the expenditure during 
the last 20 years in the improvement 
and extension of the Science and Art 
buildings, I do not think, gives 
him any real cause for complaint. It 
may be that more is required, and if it 
is [ shall be just as ready to meet them 
in that matter as I am in meeting this 
matter in London. I think it is quite 
right that provision should be made for 
‘the proper arrangement of science and 
art museums for Dublin for the education 
and improvement of the people, but I 
cannot consider that question until it 
comes before me. At the present 
moment we have before us the question 
of new buildings for the College of 
Science in Dublin, and the difficulty with 
regard to that is whether the College shall 
remain, as it is now, under the control 
of the Science and Art Department in 
London, or whether it shall be set up 
afresh under some independent Depart- 
ment in Ireland. I think that is a ques- 
tion which everybody will allow deserves 
the very fullest consideration. I hope 
and trust that hon. Members, having 
expressed their opinion on this matter, as 
they have every right to do, will be will- 
ine, without much further delay, to allow 
the Committee to come to a conclusion 
upon the Amendment. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


{COMMONS } 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: I merely rise for 
the purpose of explaining in one word 
to the hon. Member for West Ham why 
no notice of Amendment on this Bill 
appeared in my name. I was not aware 
that this Bill was to be taken in Com- 
mittee to-day, and when I became aware 
of it the time was so short that no 
notice of Amendment was given by me, 
The hon. Gentleman will allow me, with- 
out the slightest desire to be offensive 
to him, to say that the speech by which 
the Amendment was opposed is the 
characteristic kind of English speech 
which Irish Members feel to be so offen- 
sive in this House. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to say the Irish Members had 
no right to refer to the position of their 
country when matters of this kind were 
under discussion. He said, as a new 
Member, he was tired of the reiteration 
of the Irish Members in this House. He 
is a new Member; I have for 15 years 
in this House represented Irish consti- 
tuencies, and I can assure him that we 
cannot get anything for our country ex- 
cept by reiterating again and again and 
again that which we consider the country 
desires. The right hon. Gentleman 
says this money should be expended be- 
cause it would be beneficial to the Irish 
people in London. I say, if he has any 
concessions to give to the Irishmen they 
will be only nominal. The Irish people 
ought not to be called upon to spend a 
farthing on any such works so long «8 
there is admitted distress, as there is, in 
their own country. What we object to 
is that this money is being spent at a 
time when there is such suffering in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman says 
that even if this money were not spent 
on public buildings no more would be 
spent in Ireland, and that may be, but 
if it were not to be spent the Irish people 
would not be called upon to pay such 
an amount of money at a time of 
enormous distress in their country. The 
hon. Member says the views of the Irish 
Members are on this subject somewhat 
exaggerated, but he knows there cannot 
be the slightest doubt as to the distress 
there is now in Ireland, and that adds to 
the pain which I feel on occasions such 
as this in asking for something to re- 
lieve that distress. When an English 
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Member gets up and says he has not 
much information about Irish distress, 
that may be an objection to giving 
relief, but if he had that information 
which I possess before him he would, I 
am sure, be quite in favour of doing 
something to relieve us, but because he 
is without information he will do nothing 
to mitigate the sufferings of the Irish 
people. I put the question in this way: 
Suppose he demanded from his consti- 
tuents, as we have done, or suppose there 
existed in and near his constituency any- 
thing like the absolutely stark distress 
that exists in Ireland, would he hesitate 
about coming to this House and taking 
every opportunity which presented itself 
of pressing upon the Government of the 
day the claims of his constituents? Of 
course he would not, but he finds fault 
with us for so doing because he repre- 
sents a well-fed London constituency, 
whilst we represent constituencies where 
there is actual and enormous distress. 
I say, I will press my Amendment to a 
Division, and I also inform the House 
that I would not have troubled them 
with the observations that I have made 
had it not been for the uncalled for lec- 
ture which the hon. Member for West 
Ham read to the Irish Members for 
bringing this question up. 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): The 
Amendment moved by my hon. Friend is 
in the interest of the Irish taxpayer, but 
if that Amendment is carried the only 
result will be that the money will go 
in reduction of the National Debt, and 
the Irish taxpayer will not be benefited 
in the slightest degree by the carrying 
of the Motion. So much for the argu- 
ment used by the hon. Member for the 
relief of the Irish taxpayer. Now we 
have had a very amusing discussion, and 
one can see now what may be called the 
“plan of campaign” the Irish Members 
are going to carry out. We have it on this 
side of the House, and on the other we 
have it from the right hon. Member from 
the University of Dublin, whom, I regret, 
Ido not see in his place. I am not going 
fo say anything upon the subject of 
Irish distress. I think Irish Mem- 
bers are quite right in endeavouring to 
urge the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
do something for them; but as regards 
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the plan of campaign, which, so far as 
it is possible, they are going to carry 
out, I think it is unjustified by the facts. 
What I would suggest to the right hon. and 
learned Member for the Dublin Univer- 
sity is, that he would read the Estimates, 
and I do not think, if he did, that he 
would ever make such a speech as he 
did to-night. Everything Ireland has 
asked for she has got. The hon. Gentle- 
man says Ireland pays too much, but she 
does so by drinking too much whisky. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member is getting 
rather wide of the subject-matter. 


Dr. CLARK: I quite agree, Sir. 
Now, we are asked to reduce this grant 
for the purpose of giving other grants 
to Ireland. The first thing the hon. 
Gentleman wants is technical education, 
and we are told there is a college of 
science and art which you are going to 
further extend. There is another thing 
they want in Ireland—a néw college 
building—and you are asked to spend 
money for that. Now, not a single 
penny has been granted to Scotland for 
such a purpose. We have to pay for 
whatever buildings we put up, and you 
have no right to ask us to pay the 
cost of our buildings and also to pay 
a portion of theirs. If the hon. Gentle- 
man had taken the trouble to read the 
Estimates he would have discovered that 
education is more endowed in Ireland 
than it is in England. We have a dozen 
Votes for Ireland to one for anywhere 
else. We vote model farms, and we vote 
teachers of agriculture £1,200 for 50 
agricultural 


*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I do not think the hon. Mem- 
ber is entitled to go into particulars, 
though he is entitled to state his general 
objections to the grant. 


Dr. CLARK: I do not object to this 
grant. I think it is a very good thing 
that the money is to be spent now. We 
have not spent it on the Fleet, and 1 
prefer that the money should be spent 
in this way than in reducing the National 
Debt. I was only replying to the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Dublin University, that this money 
should not be spent in erecting publi 
buildings in London but should be spent 
by another Bill, for certain purposes in 
Ireland. There are other purposes for 
which you vote for Ireland 
annually, and there are still others for 
which you vote money for England and 
Ireland, but never for Scotland. I pro- 
test against the plan of campaign which 
is being adopted by the hon. Members 
who represent Ireland in this House. 


money 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co., 
Mid): I rise to make a very few 
observations. I am in perfect accord 


with my hon. Friend the Member for 
West Clare, and I think the alternative 
plan which he has pointed out with 
regard to this Vote, that, instead of 
this money being spent upon public 
buildings at a time when there is such 
great distress in Ireland, the money should 
be devoted to the alleviation of that 
distress, is a plan which is worthy of 
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I could not 


| help rising in support of my hon. Friend 





in this matter, having regard to the dire 
distress which prevails among my own 
constituents. If hon. Members on both 
sides of the House knew that these un- 
fortunate people are absolutely dying of 
starvation, they would, I am sure, acree 
with me, not that money should be taken 
from this particular Vote, but that 
money should be provided by some means 
from somewhere or other for the purpose 
of relieving the distress and alleviating 
the sufferings of the Irish people. 
I hope my hon. Friend will go to a 
Division, and that on every opportunity 
we will voice the claim 
stituencies, who help to pay the money 
in taxes, which go to raising those 
buildings. In doing so I think 
are only doing our duty, and endeavour- 
ing to relieve and mitigate the suffer- 
ings of the people of Ireland. 


of our con- 


we 
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Schwann, Charles E. 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Sharpe, William Edward T. 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Sinclair, Capt. John (Forfars.) 
Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, James Parker (L’n’rks.) 
Smith, Hon. W F. D. (Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stevenson, Francis S. 
Stewart, Sir Mark J. M‘Tag’rt 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir Jno. M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt Hn J. G. (Ox. Uni.) 
Tennant, Harold John 
Thorburn, Walter 

Tritton, Charles Ernest 
Valentia, Viscount 

Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Wayman, Thomas 

Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sir R. EK. (Isle of W.) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon- 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. Jno. Lioyd 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Williams, Colonel R. (Dorset) 
Williams, John Carv’l (Notts.) 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Wilson-Todd, Wm. H. (Yorks) 
Wodehouse, Edm. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Woodall, William 

Woods, Samuel 

Wortley. Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wvlie. Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 
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NUES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) | 
Carew, James Lawrence | 
Crilly, Daniel 

Curran, Thos. B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Doogan, P. C. 

Engledew, Charles John 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 


| Hogan, James 


*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 


Thanet): An Amendment I desire to 
propose is to leave out the words, 
“ £550,000.” I do so to call atten- | 


tion to a point that was briefly touched 
upon in the previous Debate. 
stood from the First Commissioner of 
Works that the Westminster site was to 
include only one side of Delahay Street. 
I desire to point out that that arrange- 
ment is likely in the long run to be not 
only most inconvenient but most costly 
to the country. I should like for 
moment to draw the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to this 
matter from the purely financial point 
of view. My right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works went so far as 
to say that it would involve the outlay 
of an additional million of money if the 
alternative scheme were carried out. Of 
course, I conclude that when the First 
Commissioner spoke of a million he in- 
cluded the cost of the buildings covering 
a larger ground than now contemplated. 
On the ground of economy alone I 
should like to suggest the plan 
the Government acquiring the 

—not 
down and commencing 
at any rate obtaining control of the site 
rather than to carry out the idea sketched 
out by them in the discussion the other 
day, namely—to acquire only the smaller 
area at first and to so lay out the new 
buildings as to admit of their eventual 
extension up to St. James’s Park. 
Now, Sir, I do earnestly hope my right 
hon. Friend, instead of dealing with the 
question in a piecemeal fashion, will face 


a 


the whole matter at the present 
time. The buildings on that site 
are of a very inferior character. 


Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, James Christopher 
Hedderwick, Thomas Chas. H. 


Macaleese, Daniel 

M‘Ghee, Richard 

M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, 8.) 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
Molloy, Bernard Charles 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
Farrell, James P. (Cavan, W.) | O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 


I under- | 


of | 
site | 
necessarily pulling the houses | 
building, but | 


O'Connor, James (W’kl'w, W) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O’Kelly, James 

O'Malley, William 
Redmond, John EK. (Waterfd.) 


Francis | 

| Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Tanner, Charles Kearns 

| Young, Samuel 

| 

| 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. William Redmond and 
Mr. Dillon. 


| As a matter of fact, I had occasion to 
‘be there recently, and I noticed that 
several houses had been removed, and 
'that there are vacant spaces at the 
present time. It stands to reason that 
if that site could be acquired now it 
could be procured to the country at a 
verv much less cost than must inevitably 
be involved if the matter is delayed a 
considerable time, and a _ scheme is 
formed for acquiring the site, perhaps 
by speculators, who may force it on the 
country on terms more acceptable to 
themselves than advantageous to the 
country. I have another suggestion to 
make, which likewise tends in the direc- 
tion of true economy, and that is that the 
Government should seriously consider the 
question of the Post Office buildings in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. I think it stands 
to reason that as the existing site has 
proved itself unsuitable to the purpose 
of extension, and the Government have 
| given up the idea of extending the Post 
Office buildings in the neighbourhood of 





the existing site, and have had to seek 
refuge in another part of London for 
the extensions they require, it is high 
time to consider the whole question of 
the Government buildings in the City, 
with a view to their being sold at the 
very high values which prevail in that 
locality, by which means a large profit 
might accrue to the State. I, therefore, 
move as an Amendment to omit the 
words £550,000. 


*Tua CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER: I can hardly understand 
why my right hon. Friend has moved 
his Amendment. He does not want to 
reduce the proposed expenditure ; on the 
contrary, he desires very largely to 


increase it. My right hon. Friend 
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suggests that in addition to the large 
site which we now own up to Delahay 
Street, including this side, we should 
obtain the houses between Delahay 
Street and St. James’s Park. It would 
be a very expensive matter, but the 
Government will give it their fullest 
consideration. 


*Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Under these 
circumstances I withdraw the Amend- 
ment. I am quite ready to accept my 
right hon. Friend’s assurance. 


Amendment by leave withdrawn. 


Mr. THOMAS LOUGH (Islington, W.) 
said he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should have an opportunity of explaining 
why the new method of finance which had 
been adopted in this case had been fixed 
upon. The Government, as he understood 
it—and he hoped he understood it rightly 
—proposed to take £2,550,000, or a 
larger sum, out of the surplus of this 
year, and place it at the disposal of the 
First Commissioner of Works. At first 
this seemed a convenient proceeding, 


and a friend of his who was 
discussing it with him = said _ this 
would save the purchase of Consols 


with the surplus as soon as the Auditor 
General had ascertained what the surplus 
was. But he found, on looking at sub- 
section 2 of this clause, that the Com- 
missioner of Works himself would have to 
invest this money until he required it for 
the purpose set out in the schedule of the 
Bill. Now, this was an entirely new 
method of finance. He thought, himself, 
that the principle adopted in the Naval 
Works Bill and other Loan Bills should 
have been adopted. That principle was 
that, when the rough amount was sanc- 
tioned by the House, the moneys neces- 
sary to carry out the work from time to 
time—every three months, six months, or 
I2 months, as the case might be—should 
be drawn out of the Consolidated Fund. 
That seemed to be convenient, because it 
avoided opening another account. But 
they were now adopting a new principle. 
Under this Bill an account was to be 
opened for the very large sum of 
£2,550,000 by the First Commissioner of 
Works, and not only was the interest to 
accumulate for an indefinite period, but 
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he was authorised to sell sites and build- 
ings, and thus a great deal more money 
might come into his hands. The interest 
alone would amount to something like 
£80,000 a year, and this would be 
stretched over a good many years, so that 
a very large account would be opened. 
It seemed to him to be an entirely new 
principle, and while he did not like at 
once to say that he was against the adop- 
tion of the principle, he certainly thought 
before such an important step was taken 
in the finances of the country that they 
ought to have some explanation from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to why 
that principle had been adopted before 
the Committee sanctioned it. It opened 
another account, rendering it hard to see 
how the accounts stood, and he therefore 
thought, if it were possible, they should 
avoid opening two accounts. 


Mr. T. C. T. WARNER (Stafford, Lich- 
field): May I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in answering that question, 
what objection there is to the money 
being left to the management of the 
Treasury to keep it until it is required, or 
to invest it in paying off temporary loans 
or something of the kind, as it would 
when large sums of money are invested 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
Taken in the ordinary way, I do not 
think it is a separate account. It does 
seem to me, therefore, that this separate 
account complicates the whole matter, 
and it is not only complicated, but it 
is also a new process which mystifies the 
public and makes the expenditure of next . 
year appear very different from what it 
really is. It would be better if it is 
shown at once how much is wanted this 
year and how much is wanted next. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see his way to retain the money in his 
own hands, and give it out year by year, 
so that the statement would show what 
money was going to be drawn out each 
year, it would be very much easier to 
understand the accounts. 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I would point out that the 
money has to be invested under the direc- 
tion of the Treasury. Under the Naval 
Works Act and the Military Works Act, 
the sums devoted to the purpose of naval 
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and military works are left in the balances 
‘nt the Exchequer. It is impossible to 
tell beforehand how long it will take to 
expend those sums. It depends on the 
progress of the works. The result has 
been largely to increase the balances of 
the Exchequer—on which the Treasury 
receive no interest—to a point far beyond 
the ordinary amount, which is neither 
economical to the country nor satis- 
factory from a financial point of view. 
Therefore, having to deal with this 
additional sum of £2,250,000, I think it 
better to open a separate account in 
which it can be placed, so that, pending 
the expenditure of the money, the coun- 
try may be richer by the interest 
accruing, and the balances of the Ex- 
chequer will not be augmented. So far 
as the control of the Treasury is con- 
cerned, it is entire. In either case, no 
money can be taken out of the fund for 
expenditure by the First Commissioner 
of Works except by permission of the 
Treasury. Further, the second clause of 
the Bill provides that the money shall 
be devoted to the purpose stated in the 
schedule, and the account audited in the 
usual manner by the Auditor General, 
and presented from time to time, so that 
Parliament will be as completely ac- 
quainted with what is done as if the 
money remains in the Exchequer. 


Mr. H. BROADHURST (Leicester): I 
will not enter into any of the questions 
just mentioned by my hon. Friend, but 
I am anxious to have some assurances 
from the First Commissioner of Works 
as to whether adequate means will be 
taken to see that we get our money’s 
worth after the works are let out in 
the contracts. Now, that has not always 
been so with Governments, any more 
than it has been with private individuals, 
but in the case of Governments, I think 
I have seen more evasion of specifica- 
tions and conditions than I have in any 
case of private undertaking. Now, the 
first question I want to address to the 
First Commissioner of Works is, whether 
good care will be taken in the selection 
of the stone of which this building is 
to be made up; and, whether it will 
be a grit stone, or whether it will be 
a lime stone. I should like to have 
an assurance, before any preliminary 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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contracts are made, that the material shall 
be produced within the United Kingdom, 
and that the execution of the work itself 
—the stone work—shall be done within 
the London boundaries. There are good 
reasons for these questions. At the 
present moment thousands of pounds of 
British taxpayers’ money have been 
expended in a foreign country to dress 
the granite for British docks—namely, 
at Devonport. I do not believe that the 
First Commissioner will be guilty of any 
such blunder as that of consenting to 
allow contracts to be carried out in 
foreign countries while British workmen 
are standing idly by watching foreign 
work brought in here, and when, more- 
over, they could do it much better and 
cheaper, and obtain better material at 
home. Now, if the Portland quarry 
should be selected as the place from 
which the material shall come, I hope 
that not only will it be closely 
scrutinised on its arrival in London, 
but that the Government will for 
once make a new departure—and 
I think it would be a very wise 
and economical departure—in the shape 
of seeing that no blocks are despatched 
from those quarries for use in the 
Government work until the inspector has 
put the broad arrow, or some other 
mark, on that material to show 
that it is of the right quality. Now 
I can assure the First Commissioner 
of Works that I am speaking of a matter 
with which I am perfectly well acquainted, 
and where I have seen the money of the 
British taxpayers most improperly mis: 
applied for the want of more super- 
vision and inspection. If you allow the 
contractor—I was thinking that you had 
a contractor there—to import whatever 
material he thinks proper, and once he 
gets that material on the wharf. and near 
‘the building, it is exceedingly difficult to 
find a clerk of the works with sufficient 
backbone in him to refuse such material, 
because such refusal would mean bank- 
ruptcy to the contractor. I sincerely 
trust that the First Commissioner will 
make a new departure in that respect. 
May I make a further suggestion !—this 
is a technical matter, and it is im- 
portant that we should have correct 
information upon it. If I remember 
aright, when the Foreign, the Colonial, 
and the India Offices were in course of 
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the most, clerk of the works engaged in 
the interests of the Government to watch 
the construction of those great buildings. 
Now I worked on those buildings for 
nearly two years, and I know exactly 
what took place in an enormous number 
of instances. Now I am not going to 
entertain the Committee by the ex- 
posure of trade secrets, although it is te 
the best interests of trades unionism 
that they should be exposed, but it is 
sufficient for me to say that if the Govern- 
ment had had six clerks of works on that 
enormous block of buildings when they 
were being erected, concurrently, there 
would not have been one too many to 
keep an eye on the depredations of the 
contractors, the sub-contractors, and the 
men engaged in piecework under the sub- 
contractors. On buildings of that kind it 
is impossible for any one man to exercise 
any approximate and effective super- 
vision or control over the quality of the 
work, or of the material used for the 
execution of the detailed parts of the 
work. Now, may I go fora moment to the 
Law Courts? The right hon. Gentle- 
man, who was First Commissioner of 
Works in the Parliament of 1886, admit- 
ted in this House that there were grave 
defects in the structural arrangements, 
and safety of some parts of the roofing of 
the new Law Courts, in which so many 
valuable Members associated with the 
work of this House are often confined. 
I have trembled for the safety of my 
right hon. Friend below me, and many 
other learned Members in this House, 
when I imagine that one day or other 
the world may be robbed of some of its 
brightest ornaments because of the in- 
capable and negligent manner in which 
the Government supervised the construc- 
tion of that great building. With regard 
to that I have this to say, and I say it 
without fear of contradiction, that there 
were thousands of tons of materials used 
in the construction of that building 
which never ought to have been used, 
which at the time had been condemned, 
and which were shovelled, and ultimately 
got into position. The consequence 
was that very grave defects were found 
in that building. The First Commissioner 
of Works will remember this, for he was 
a Member of this House, and was engaged 
as a Member of the Government at that 
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time, and he will remember how care- 
less was the Government of that day in 
this instance. This is not a fault of a 
Tory or Liberal Government in parti- 
cular, but it is a question of the ignor- 
ance of Governments generally as to the 
best means of letting public contracts. 
On that occasion the contract was let to 
a man, and for a price for which it could 
not possibly be executed according to the 
specification and in a workmanlike 
manner. The consequence was the erec- 
tion of a building with condemned 
material, and the utter bankruptcy of the 
contractor before he had concluded his 
work in connection with that building. 
Now, I want that to be avoided in the 
future. I want the Government to give 
an assurance that they will be most 
careful in the future in the selection of 
the contractor who is to execute the work, 
and, above all, let there be some reality 
and seriousness in the conditions inserted 
in all invitations to contract that you do 
not bind yourselves to accept the lowest, 
or any tender. Well, now I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will give us some 
assurance on these points. Now with 
regard to the clerk of works. May I 
suggest that he should consult on all 
the points I have raised—and I am per- 
fectly willing to abide by the advice 
given by this gentleman upon the sugges- 
tions I have made—Sir John Taylor, one 
of the distinguished gentlemen who serve 
in the office over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presides, and a more trusty, 
capable, faithful, and more valuable 
public servant there is not in the Civil 
Service of this country ; for he possesses 
such wonderful knowledge and such fair- 
ness of mind, that I am perfectly willing 
to accept any advice or decision that he 
may come to in these matters. And 
now, Sir, may I ask one other assurance 
in connection with these clerks of works? 
First let there be sufficient of them. T 
do not mean each one having complete 
authority to reject. or to condemn struc- 
tural defects, but let there be one chief, 
and let there be two or three subordi- 
nates ; let each of these be instructed to 
eall the attention of the chief presiding 
over the whole building, who has the 
official authority to approve or condemn 
either the material or the quality of th 
workmanship being executed. There is 
still another point with regard to 
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point is rather a personal matter, and I 
make no reflection upon any clerk of 
works with whom I am acquainted ; but, 
in their own interests, in order that they 
may be above suspicion of collusion or 
connivance in the execution of the works. 
I do wish the right hon. Gentleman 
would insert in the agreement a clause 
that under no circumstances shall a clerk 
of works accept the man service of any 
person in the employ of the contractor. 
I have known as many as two men con- 
stantly in attendance personally upon a 
clerk of works, men who are in the 
employment of the contractor, and whose 
wages are regularly paid by the contrac- 
tor. Now if there is one man to clean 
his boots, and another to brush his 
clothes, how is it possible for that clerk 
of works to exercise an independent judg- 
ment as to the quality of the material 
and the workmanship? If clerks of 
works need personal attendance of this 
kind, let us pay them a sufficient wage 
to enable them to provide it for them- 
selves. At any rate I do hope that he 
will insist upon there being no connec. 
tion whatever of any kind between 
the clerk of works and those in the em- 
ploy of the contractors in these great 
new Government buildings. Now I am 
entirely in favour of this Bill, and I am 
not going to move any reductions. T 
would agree to even a larger sum, so 
long as we can have some assurance that 
we shall not in the past as in the future—- 
[Zaughter|—I was striving to think of 
the name of the stone of which this 
House is built for a special reason, hence 
this slip. I mean that in the future we 
should have better value for our money 
than we have hadinthe past. Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman could tell the Committee 
that he was going to have these build- 
ings done in grit stone or if he was going 
to have them in Church Auston stone, of 
which this House is built, which does not 
require one-tenth of the supervision, 
because you cannot what is commonly 
called “thick it up,” like you can lime- 
stone. Here everything is on the face and 
no man can cheat you. In limestone you 
can be cheated, unless you are an expert, 
and cheated while vou are looking at it. 
perfectly easily. Now, I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will not receive these 
criticisms, or look upon them in any 


Mr. Broadhurst. 





in the best interests of himself and his 
department, in the interests of the public, 
and in the interests of the taxpayers, that 
they shall have their work done with the 
material bargained for, and in the best 
workmanlike manner. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I desire io 
draw the attention of this Committee 
to a matter raised by the third sub- 
section of this clause. I know it is a 
difficult point to rule upon, and I am well 
aware that our financial system, which 
has been established by successive Acts 
of Parliament, has been too often widely 
departed from. This sub-section proposes 
a departure from our system, and affords 
a remarkable instance of what I may 
call financial profligacy. The financial 
system of this country is established by 
Acts of Parliament. Everybody knows 
what it is when there is a surplus; it 
only means a miscalculation ; that either 
morehas been received than was expected 
through the taxes having been levied too 
high, or the expenditure has not been so 
high as was anticipated. It is a mis- 
calculation, and provision in the financial 
system of this country has been made 
for dealing with such miscalculations. 
That provision is this: that in case 9 
surplus in the receipts over expenditure 
should arise, that surplus should be used 
for the redemption of the National Debt. 
Well, now, Sir, £2,000,000 and over has 
been taken away from the Surplus in the 
vay of Supplementary Estimates, and it 
is now proposed to take a further 
£2,550,000 from its proper destination, 
making altogether £4,550,000. Now this 
£4,550,000, if the Acts of Parliament 
now in force had been adhered to, would 
have gone to the diminution of the 
National Debt, but it is proposed by this 
sub-section that instead of being so 
applied, in conformity with the Acts of 
Parliament, it should be dealt with dif- 
ferently, and it is to be taken away and 
held up by the Treasury in a sort of 
suspense account, to be invested as 
provided by the sub-section. The out- 
come of it is to be this, that instead of 
being applied to the diminution of the 
National Debt, as it should be, it is to be 
held up and partly applied for these build- 
ings, and the balerce not reyuired is to be 
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spent as the Treasury may think fit. 
Well, now, Sir, I am afraid it is a hope- 
less task to protest against these pro- 
ceedings, but I cannot allow this sub- 
section to pass without once more raising 
my voice on behalf of the financial 
system as laid down and embodied in Acts 
of Parliament. I have received a little 
encouragement to do it because I observe 
that the system of interception which I 
have too often denounced has, in this 
year for the first time been abandoned, 
in the case of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and I flatter myself that the 
arguments I have used, and the protests 
I have made, have had some effect upon 
the stony mind of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But, whether or not 
this protest of mine is to have any effect, 
I do feel bound to make it. Sir, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has indeed, 
I think in the Committee on this Bill, 
tried to justify the course of diverting 
his £4,550,000 from the redemption of 
the National Debt, by this argument, 
which is the only one used. He says :— 

“Were I to take this £4,550,000 and buy 
Consols, tue price is so high, being something 
between £111 and £112, that I should make a 
bad bargain for the country.” 


Now, first of all let me remark that if 
that is to be a conclusive argument, it 
may be an argument for ever against 
carrying out the financial system of the 
country. There is every probability, I 
think, of Consols remaining high, because 
artificial methods are in existence where- 
by the Savings Bank enters into the 
market with a limited supply of Consols 
which positively raises the fire against 
itself. It is unwise to buy enormous 
quantities of this limited stock, but we 
cannot escape from the liability to buy 
them. Well, I believe they will con- 
tinue to be artificially high, and if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s argument 
1s good and is accepted by this House, 
we are committed to this for ever until 
Consols fall below par; and year after 
year, when you have a surplus, you will 
be reduced to this device of disobeying 
Acts of Parliament and asking Parliament 
pro tanto to repeal it, and not apply the 
money to the purposes laid down by the 
Acts. Sir, I must say that I think this 
Method of dealing with the surplus, so 
large as it is—a surplus itself being a 
miscalculation—really means to add 
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misapplication to miscalculation. It would 
be much better that there should be no 
surplus at all, and then the accounts of 
the year would speak for themselves, 
but on this method of dealing with 
the surplus there is, I submit, a very 
serious departure of the financial sys- 
tem, and even from the Acts of Parlia- 
ment of the country, and I would call 
the attention of the Committee to this 
fact, that this very Sinking Fund Act 
of 1875, which is still left in existence, 
is not dealt with as it should be dealt 
with. I submit that this sub-section 3 
does not treat this Act of Parliament 
with that respect which it should receive. 
It does not repeal that Act, it only 
partially repeals it for this particular 
purpose in respect of these particular 
surpluses, and that, I think, is an ex- 
tremely objectionable method of dealing 
with Acts of Parliament. When it suits 
you, you are to let the Act work, and 
when it does not suit you, you are to 
repeal it as far as it suits your purpose. 
That policy is very much open to ques- 
tion and to severe criticism. The infraction 
of our financial system, and the infraction 
of Acts of Paliament. which have consti- 
tuted that system, are made obvious by 
this sub-section. I do trust that the 
House will realise what is in this sub- 
section, because it is proposing to make 
a very serious and important infraction 
upon the financial system of this country. 
I have no hope of producing much im- 
pression upon the mind of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but I hope that these 
few simple words at some future date 
will prevent him from misapplying some 
future surplus. 


*Sir JOHN LENG (Dundee): Mr. 
Lowther, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Leicester has referred to a number 
of interesting matters, but he seems to 
have forgotten that we have survived the 
stone age and reverted to that of bricks. 
One of the items of expenditure is for 
the completion of the new Admiralty 
buildings. I would like to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether the 
plans for that completion are already 
prepared, and, if so, whether they are of 
the same style, elevation, and material as 
the building recently erected near the 
Mall. If they are to be in harmony with 
that building, then they cannot be in 
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harmony with the other buildings about 
to be erected. It is assumed, and I sup 
pose correctly, that they are to be of stone, 
but if the frontage of the Admiralty 
building in Whitehall is to be of brick 
and stone, then it will be utterly out of 
keeping with the rest of the buildings 
on the west side of Parliament Street, 
and when we come down Whitehall from 
Trafalgar Square we shall have buildings 
which for some years will be ruddy red, 
but which in the course of time will 
collect soot, and will be dark and dim, 
and utterly unworthy of the position in 
which they are to be placed. On a 
former occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that we were not to judge the 
building to be erected in Whitehall from 
that already built. I hope that is so. 
I hope that the frontage in Whitehall 
will have more dignity, and will not be 
so mean and so insignificant as that 
facing in the other direction. I hold, 
Sir, that State buildings ought to have 
some stateliness. That has not been 
kept in view in recent years, and, not- 
withstanding the criticisms in which 
some artists recently indulged in con- 
nection with remarks made in this House, 
I do hold that four-fifths or five-sixths of 
all who pass by these buildings would 
condemn the modern style of New Scot- 
land Yard and the new Admiralty 
extension. I think there is no use 
in disputing on matters of taste. 
That certainly is the opinion which I 
have formed, and which men who have 
spoken to me on the subject also ex- 
pressed. But I think, after the mixture 
ef brick and stone and the particular 
style which has been indulged in, there 
will be common agreement that the 
large sum of money now about to be 
spent should be spent in a manner that 
will give some evidence of the purposes 
for which the buildings are to be used, 
and that the buildings themselves should 
be in dignity and proportion equal to 
the buildings in the neighbourhood in 
which they are to be placed. For my- 
self I have great confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works, and would rather support 
him in the-line which I believe he is 
inclined to take than otherwise. That 
is the reason why I have made these 
observations. 


Sir J. Leng. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead): 
Mr. Lowther, I will not detain the Com-- 
mittee for more than a couple of minutes, 
but I should like to ask the First Com-. 
missioner of Works a few questions, 
With reference to item 25 he says that 
that is the estimated cost. I should like to 
know if these estimates have been made- 
up, and if tenders have been supplied for 
the various buildings it is proposed to 
erect. I should also prefer seeing the 
amount payable for the site and the 
amount payable for the buildings divided: 
instead of being lumped together. I 
just merely wish to refer to another point, 
I entirely endorse the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Dundee. Coming across the. 
Horse Guards Parade I have condemned 
that building ever since it was erected. 
The new Admiralty is the most unsightly 
building in London, andI hope the Firs‘ 
Commissioner will not employ the 


architect of that building for the new 


buildings. Why, he could not have the 
brain of an oyster, or he would not 
have erected for the Government of this 
country, on such a splendid site, such 
a hideous and unsightly building as this 
combination of stone and brick. 1 
sincerely hope that the First Commis- 


sioner of Works will not allow such a. 


hideous building to be put up in London 
again. 


*THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 


WORKS (Mr. Axers-Dovatas, Kent, St.. 


Augustine’s): The hon. Member for 


Leicester has made an appeal that we 


should be careful in the selection of the 
stone to be employed in the new build- 
ing. It is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to employ Portland stone, as 
we believe that is the most suitable 
for our purpose. We shall take the 
greatest possible care that this stone 
is properly selected, and we shall 
also take care to carry out the sugges- 
tion made, in the most friendly spirit, by 


the hon. Member for Leicester, that a 


sufficient number of clerks of works 
shall be employed. 
to tell the House 
have concluded an arrangement with 


Sir John Taylor, who has 











As I was able: 
last night, we: 


already: 
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rendered great services to the State, 
to remain for a further period and 
supervise the carrying out of these build- 
ings. That he will be in charge of 
them will satisfy the hon. Member for 
Leicester that the work will be properly 
carried out. The hon. Member for 
Dundee asked me whether the new plans 
for the Admiralty extension had been 
prepared. No plans have yet been 
adopted. He alluded to the new Admi- 
ralty building facing Whitehall. It is 
the old Admiralty building which is in 
Whitehall. The new building faces the 
Horse Guards Parade. With regard to 
the question of architecture, I agree that 
the style adopted in New Scotland 
Yard would not be suitable for the new 
buildings, which will be erected in White- 
hall. Severe strictures have been passed 
on the architects of the Admiralty ex- 
tension, but I must say that the House 
ought to remember the circumstances 
under which those plans were adopted. 
Plans for the joint Admiralty and War 
Office of 1884 were adopted after public 
competition. The architects who won 
the competition were employed; but 
their designs were eventually rejected by 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
and they were instructed in lieu thereof to 
prepare plans for a building to match the 
then existing Admiralty. Under these 
circumstances I think it ought to be said 
that they had a very difficult task to 
perform, and we ought not to blame them 
entirely for the very unfortunate produc- 
tion which has been the result. I have 
now answered the questions which have 
been asked, and, as we are most anxious 
to get the Bill to-night, perhaps the 
Committee will allow the clause to pass. 


Mr. ALLAN: The right hon. Gentle- 
mean has not answered my question 
regarding the estimated cost. 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: No estimates have yet been 
got out, as we were not in a 
position to do so until we had the 
sanction of the House for the employ- 
ment of this sum of money. The esti- 
mate is a rough estimate based on the 
building area, and, of course, not a care- 
ful estimate such as we would employ if 
we were asking for tenders. The esti- 
mate is, however, I am quite certain, an 
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outside estimate, and has been carefully 
prepared so far as a rough estimate 
can be prepared. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) : Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man say whether the statement made by 
the hon. Member for King’s Lynn that. 
the money which is taken is taken con- 
trary to law is correct? 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: No, Sir; certainly not. Any- 
one who heard the explanation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer just now 
will not agree with the suggestion made 
by the hon. Member for King’s Lynn. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
been listening to the Debate the whole 
of the afternoon, but was called out of 
the House while the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn was speaking, or he would 
at once have replied. 


Mr. WARNER: It is just on this point 
that we have a strong objection on this. 
side of the House. We object to sub- 
section 3 because of the very serious. 
innovation it proposes. What the hon, 
Member for King’s Lynn has said is per- 
fectly true. It is introducing a new 
system, which enables the Government 
to carry out something contrary to law. 
This is the provision we object to, 
and, as we cannot move to _ leave 
out this sub-section now, I pro- 
pose to vote against the whole clause, 
as a protest against this innova- 
tion. Instead of putting the money into 
the Consolidated Fund, and paying it 
out year by year as required, they keep it 
in a general account. 


The Question “That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill” was then put and agreed 
to. 


On the Question “That Clause 2 stand 
part of the Bill,” 


Mr. LOUGH: Mr. Lowther, I am very 
sorry the Chancellor of the Exchequer is: 
not here. The matter I wish to mention 
is important. I handed in a rather for- 
midable Amendment, which I donot wish 
to press if the right hon. Gentleman 
accepts its spirit. It is with regard to. 
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the contracts to be given under the Bill. 
We have never had a money Bill with- 
out requiring that a most careful account 
should be presented to this House, and 
without requiring that that account 
should show the total amount of money 
to be spent and the amount of money 
voted to each head in the schedule. An 
excellent model of the account we ought 
to have is given in the Naval Works Bill, 
passed in 1896. The form used in this 
Bill is just the same as in the Naval 
Works Bill, except that the three heads of 
account in the latter Bill are omitted. 
Now I want to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that these three heads of ac- 
count should be given in this Bill. They 
provide (1) that the aggregate amount 
of money expended for any purpose under 
the Act should be shown, and the purpose 
for which the money has been expended, 
distinguishing the expenditure under each 
of the heads mentioned in the schedule ; 
(2) the aggregate amount of money bor- 
rowed, and the sums, on occasions I 
would say, standing at interest, in order 
to provide for the peculiarities of the 
Act: we are about to hand over about 
three millions to the First Commissioner 
of Works, and the accounts should show 
how much money is standing at interest ; 
(3) the balance, if any, unexpended. They 
are taken from the Naval Works Bill, 
and they are exactly in the same form 
in the Military Works Bill. We have 
never had money granted before in the 
way proposed in this Bill, and I certainly 
think the old form to which we are 
accustomed should be included in this 
Bill also, as otherwise it is impossible 
to see what money has been expended 
and what balance remains. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will consent to the spirit 
of these remarks, perhaps I need not 
move the Amendment. 


*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I cannot make any pro- 
mise in the absence of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. There is 
no intention of keeping Parliament in 
the dark as to what we are doing, and I 
know that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer shares the view that the fullest 
account should be given. Perhaps the 
hon. Member will accept my assurance 
that the fullest information shall be 
given to Parliament of the way in which 


Mr. T. Lough. 


{COMMONS} 
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the money will be spent, and of the 
amounts standing under the various 
heads mentioned by the hon. Member. 
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[The Cuancettor of the Excuequzr 
having re-entered the House—] 


Mr. LOUGH: Perhaps the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would kindly consider 
the point. As I understand it, there is 
really no difference in principle between 
us. The right hon. Gentleman says he 
will give every information practically in 
the same form as it is given in the Naval 
Works Bill. That is information show- 
ing the total amount of money expended 
and the amount under each of the heads 
in the schedule, the amount standing at 
interest, and the amount of money un- 
expended. Those are the three heads 
mentioned in the Naval Works Bill and 
the Military Works Bill, and if I under- 
stand from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that those particulars will be 
given it will not be necessary for me to 
press the matter. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: That is my intention. 


Clause 2 was agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 
On the Schedule, 


Mr. J. H. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs) : [n 
moving the reduction of the amount 
allocated for the purposes of the build- 
ing at South Kensington from £800,000 
to £700,000, I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that I do not grudge South 
Kensington a single penny. I fully 
endorse everything that has been said 
this afternoon with regard to the neces 
sity for this expenditure at South Ken- 
sington. The present condition of the 
buildings and the collection there is & 
disgrace to the nation, and I am glad 
that this disgrace is soon to be removed. 
My object in formally moving this reduc- 
tion is to draw attention to the method 
in which these grants for buildings for 
educational purposes are distributed, and 
especially to draw the attention of the 
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Government and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—whom I am glad to see in 
his place—to the fact that in Wales. we 
have no provision similar to that which 
exists in Scotland and Ireland for 
museum purposes. The question has 
been raised in the House before, and 
Members of the Government have 
approached the matter, I am bound to 
say, in a very sympathetic spirit; but 
so far nothing has been done in the 
direction I have indicated. I might 
quote an expression of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself during the Debate 
on my Amendment to the Queen's 
Speech—an expression in which he fully 
recognised the exceptional position we in 
Wales occupy in some respects, and 
stated that the Government were con- 
sidering to what extent they would meet 
our requirements. The request we make 
is a very small one and a very modest 
one. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
that we have now a system of education 
which is our own—intermediate and Uni- 
versity education. We require as a 
corollary to that system the erection of 
museums and art galleries. A few years 
ago, when Ireland attained a system of 
intermediate education, buildings were 
erected for these purposes almost without 
asking. A splendid building was erected 
in Ireland for that purpose. I say we 
do not begrudge any expenditure for that 
purpose in Ireland, and that whatever 
further expenditure may be necessary 
for the purpose of education in Ireland, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated this afternoon in an accommodat- 
ing spirit, will be met. What we ask is 
that in Wales we should have a store- 
house for our national art treasures, and 
that our system of intermediate and 
university education should receive its 
necessary complement by the erection of 
a museum. We have been doing our 
best to help ourselves in regard to this 
matter—I do not mean to say help our- 
selves out of the British Treasury, but to 
help ourselves in regard to the comple- 
tion of our educational system. Great 
efforts and great sacrifices have been 
made in Wales, and I venture to appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman, who has 
expressed his sympathy with us on more 
than one occasion, to do us justice in this 
regard. I do not propose to take up 
any more of the time of this House on 
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this question. The only difficulty that 
has been raised so far has been, as I 
understand, the want of a capital in 
Wales. We only ask the Government, to 
deal with us as the Government of 1880 
dealt with us when a similar question 
was raised with regard to our University 
colleges. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will take into serious consideration the 
question of making the grant, we, cn 
our part, will undertake to provide jim 
with all that he requires in regard ia 
the conditions I have referred to. A 
grant was made first in 1882, the site 
of the colleges was selected afterwards, 
and through making it in that way a 
great stimulus was given to public 
liberality. As I stated at the com- 
mencement, I do not really attack this 
Vote in any shape or form, but anyone 
who takes an interest in education must 
rejoice that at last provision is being 
made in South Kensington for the educa- 
tional needs of the country, but I hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman in making 
this large provision at South Kensington, 
and in making great provisions for public 
buildings elsewhere in London, will not 
forget that there is a small country whizh 
receives absolutely nothing from the 
British Treasury, whose system of edu- 
cation requires for its completion an 
expenditure of what to the Treasury 
would be a very small amount, but what 
would be to us a very great benefit. 


*Strr WILLIAM HART DYKE (Kent, 
Dartford): We are only anxious that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
give a little more money for Wales. Hon. 
Members may be aware of the fact that 
when I had the honour of passing the: 
Secondary Education Bill for Wales 
through this House we were all delighted 
to see the zeal shewn for education in the 
Principality. We now in England are 
pining for an educational system as good 
as they have in Wales, to fill up the gap 
between our schools and the Universities. 
We do not begrudge Wales her schools. 
Sir, I rise to say one or two words in 
regard to this Vote at South Kensington 
of £800,000. For a long period of years 
this space has been a standing disgrace in 
the midst of London. South Kensington 
has been called the Brompton Boilers,. 
and it is marvellous that for the last 
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fifty years Englishmen could have stood 
such a disgraceful state of affairs. This 
huge collection has been valued over and 
over again at two millions of money, 
and I think the time has at last arrived 
when Parliament should grant the edu- 
cational demand of South Kensington. 
We should have a clear indication from 
the Government that some scheme is on 
foot for the proper housing of the col- 
lection. As hon. Members are aware, 
this collection is scattered on the east 
side and the west side of Exhibition 
Road, and what I am anxious to know 
is whether the First Commissioner and 
his colleagues have fairly thougkt out a 
«lesign whereby they will secure the 
proper housing, not only of the Art Sec- 
tion, but of all these educational ex- 
hibits at South Kensington. I should 
like to hear from my right ‘hon. Friend if 
any scheme has been considered. which 
shall secure that this shall be an educa- 
tional success. There is one word I 
wish to impress upon my right hon. 
Friend. We shall require a handsome 
building, at a thigh price, no doubt, in 
which to house this splendid collection 
of works of art—a collection which is 
constantly extending for the good of the 
education in our midst, and which is of 
enormous value—and, considering the 
miserable climate of this smoky city, it 
is very essential that we should have a 


good top light for the _ exhibits. 
It is of immense importance, too, 
that the collection should not be 


crowded, and those who go to look 
at them, for instance, on a dark 
November afternoon, should be able to 
see them. This, I venture to say, is a 
practical suggestion. I hope my right 
hon. Friend will be able to assure us 
that, if this has not been done, he will 
see to it in the future, either by some 
Departmental Committee, or by a con- 
sultation with the vice-presidents. I hope 
that he will look into the matter, and see 
that the building is not only worthy of 
the Metropolis, but one which will be 
of substantial use and educational benefit 
to the great masses of our working 


classes. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): We are all anxious that these 
buildings should be enlarged, and I would 
make a suggestion, whereby the collec- 
Sir William Hart Dyke. 
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tions would be well housed, and whereby 
this Vote would also be reduced. There 
is a building in the neighbourhood 
called the Imperial Institute. Now, Sir, 
I should imagine that that Imperial 
Institute could be very cheaply acquired, 
for it seems to me to be a “white 
elephant.” I observe that the Colonies 
have entirely declined to subscribe 
towards the building, which is now pro- 
bably used as a species of music hall. 
Nobody has yet understood what the 
object of the Imperial Institute was. I 
hesitated, I confess, to subscribe to it 
at the commencement, and I am bound 
to say that I did not subscribe, and I 
do not contemplate subscribing, any sum 
of money for the building; but I feel 
for those who have subscribed, and it 
seems to me we would benefit ourselves, 
and at the same time give them a little 
trifle in return for what they have laid 
out. I suggest the propriety of the 
right hon. Gentleman entering into some 
sort of communication with the leading 
members of the Imperial Institute—I do 
not know who they are—and asking 
whether they might not be almost in- 
clined to give it as a gift. In any case 
we ought to get it for about £20,000. 


I believe it has cost hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. It would cease 
to make the Colonies ridiculous if 


this plan were adopted—I am talking of 
the Imperial Institute as a music hall— 
and we should ourselves obtain a fine 
building where we could house a great 
many of those objects of art with suff 
cient dignity and sufficient space to meet 
all that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
requires. 


FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I have great sympathy 
with what has been urged by the 
hon. Member for Flint with regard to 
a further sum for purposes of science and 
art in Wales, and I am glad to find, that 
though he spoke very strongly in favour 
of such a grant, he did not really oppose 
the Vote of £800,000. Though we 
strongly sympathise with his views, the 
Government cannot do as he wishes. In 
regard to South Kensington, it is the 
intention of the Government to deal only 
with the eastern side of Exhibition Road. 
It was last year decided to remove the 
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cfficial residences, which were a source of 
danger from fire, and those residences 
have been removed; the temporary 
buildings have also been removed, and 
thus we have more space at our disposal. 
It has also been decided to erect the new 
buildings on the eastern side of Exhibi- 
tion Road, which, in the opinion of the 
Government, will be sufficient to house 
not only the art collections, but such of 
the science divisions as are now found 
in the existing buildings on the west 
side of the road. The hon. Member for 
West Ham asked me with regard to the 
plans. Well, Sir, the particular alloca- 
tion must, in our opinion, be largely in 
the hands of the Science and Art 
Department. Itis proposed that a Depart- 
mental Committee should be appointed 
to deal with the allocation. We are 
assured that there is ample accommoda- 
tion for both the art and science col- 
lections on the eastern side of the road, 
using, of course, the galleries of the 
Imperial Institute, which are leased. An 
hon. Gentleman has asked me whether 
the vacant space is to be sold. No, Sir, 
it is not the intention to sell it; or at 
present come to any decision with regard 
to its future. The buildings will first be 
erected, and it will be for the Govern- 
ment at some future date to decide 
whether the land is to be sold or not. 
I do not think any other question has 
arisen on the Schedule, and I trust the 
House will allow the Schedule to be passed 
and the Bill to be proceeded with. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the right 
hon, Gentleman answer my question with 
regard to the Imperial Institute? 


*Tup FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS: I beg the hon. Gentleman’s 
pardon. I quite forgot his question. 
I understand the owners of the 
Imperial Institute are not willing to 
dispose of that building; but even if 
they were, I am not at all certain that 
we are in a position to purchase the 
building. At all events, they are not 
willing sellers, and it is not the intention 
of the Government to ask Parliament to 
give them powers of compulsory purchase. 
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Mr. LEWIS: Mr. Speaker, as the right 
hon. Gentleman has given me such a sym- 
pathetic reply, it is quite unnecessary for 
me to press the matter further. I beg 
to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, and 
Schedule agreed to. 


Bill passed through Committee with- 
out Amendments. 


CUSTOMS OFFICES. 
Resolution authorising the payment of 
expenses incurred in acquiring land for 
Customs and other offices at Barry Dock 
agreed to, and reported to the House. 


House resumed. 


PRISONS BILL. 


Order for the resumption of the 
adjourned Debate on the Prisons Bill 
deferred till Thursday. 


Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E): I 
should like the future conduct of the 
Debate on this Bill to be more satisfac- 
tory than the past. This is a Measure in 
which public feeling is very much inte- 
rested, and I think we are entitled 
to have some assurance that when the 
Debate is resumed it shall be at a 
convenient hour. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riptey (Lancashire, N., Blackpool): 
No one is more anxious than I am 
to give the right hon. Gentleman that 
assurance. Owing to financial necessi- 
ties this Bill has been brought on at an 
inconvenient time. I can only say that 
I will do my best to secure that the De- 
bate, which will not, I think, take more 
than an hour, shall be resumed at a more 
convenient hour. I think it hardly pro- 
bable that the Debate will be resumed 
on Thursday. 


RESERVE FORCES BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill resumed, 


*Stir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): Mr. Speaker, I will not 
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detain the House for more than a mo- 
ment, but I think we ought to point out, 
on the Second Reading of this Bill, what 
a serious condition of our land forces it 
reveals. The term of seven years’ enlist- 
ment was adopted against the wish of the 
Government of India, and has always 
been held to be unsuitable to that coun- 
try. It was extended to eight years as 
regards men serving in India, to meet 
the protests of the Indian Government. 
Now, Sir, the Home Army, which, under 


{COMMONS} 





the system of our present Reserve, is 
supplemented in time of war by five con- 
tingents of men who have served seven | 
or eight years, instead of being supple- | 
mented, as some of us think it ought to| 
be, by 10 or 12 contingents of men who | 
have served three years in the Home | 
Army, is short in its Reserve and declin. | 
ing in numbers; and while there are | 
some who believe that the Government | 
are supporting Lord Cardwell’s system | 
of short service, this Bill is really a Bill 
for increasing the present long service, 
which, in the opinion of many of us, is 
too long for our home needs, and gives 
us far too small a Reserve. I think the 
Bill will be detrimental to our system of 
Reserves, as it will practically increase 
the term of service in the ranks by per- 
mitting the drawing from the Reserves 
for one year of a certain number of men 
for small wars. Even those of us who 
dislike the provisions contained in the 
first part of this Bill admit that the 
other clauses of the Bill are important to 
the country, and none of us are, there- 
fore, disposed to take a Division against 
its Second Reading. 


Question put. 


Bill read a second time. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Greenwich Hospital Bill, 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Mr. Speaker, 
I think some information ought to be 
given to the House as to the aim and ob- 
ject of this Bill. We ought not to be 
asked to pass it without a word being 


| to the leasing of property. 
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said. It is a curious condition of things 
that there is no one here to give us any 
information. 


*Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight) : 
Mr. Speaker, this is a Bill to amend 
the law in two or three small points 
in regard to Greenwich Hospital. The 
first point is to enable the Admiralty 
to avail themselves of certain charitable 
bequests which have been left for the 
purpose of educating children of officers 
of Marines. The second point is to give 
the Admiralty greater powers in regard 
At the pre- 
sent time there are certain restrictions, 
and they have not the same powers that 
are possessed by other authorities, and, 
as some of their property consists of 
licensed premises, it is considered advis- 
able that they should be enabled to take 
premiums in respect of that property just 
as all other owners can do. The third 
point with which the Bill deals is the 
raising of the amount to be paid for those 
who are desirous of being placed in hos- 
pitals other than Greenwich. At present 
the amount paid is £36 10s. That is not 
sufficient, and it is proposed to raise it to 
£45, which is about the average cost. 
The last point is a purely conveyancing 
point, and I do not think the House will 
object to it. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Mr. Speaker, so far as I can gather 
from the right hon. and_ learned 
Gentleman, this is a Bill to enable 
the Greenwich Hospital trustees to 
augment their income by taking pre- 
miums on public-houses. I think there 
is a good deal to be said on that matter. 
It seems tome to be hardly the thing 
that the trustees of a great national hos- 
pital like this should obtain licences for 
public-houses, and then sell them at a 
premium. I should like to know how 
many public-houses there are connected 
with this Hospital, where they are situ- 
ated, and what the distance is between 
them? I do not say I shall take a Divi- 
sion, but this seems to me an objection- 
able condition of things. 


Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the Civil 


Lord of the Admiralty, who is interested 
in this question, and knows more about 
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it than anybody else, whether this is not 
a fitting opportunity of extending the 
augmentation pensions, so that they can 
be awarded to the 2,500 men who, for 
their services, become entitled to them 
on arriving at 55 years of age, but who, 
because of the lack of funds, are still 
deprived of them, notwithstanding the 
recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee which considered this ques- 
tion about five years ago. From time to 
time, as the outcome of Parliamentary 
pressure, increases have been made in 
the funds. For many years the Admi- 
ralty occupied one of the most important 
wings of the Greenwich Hospital as a 
Naval School, and paid the most inade- 
quate rent of £100 ayear. That was after- 
wards increased to £5,000 a year. The 
Admiralty is using Greenwich Hospital 
at the present time to such an extent that 
I think we are entitled to ask that they 
should pay a larger rental than £5,000. 
They ought to pay £10,000, which would 
enable these men who are entitled to it 
to receive the augmentation pension. I 
shall take this opportunity of dividing 
against this Bill as a protest, unless some 
undertaking is given that this matter 
shall receive consideration. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.): Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to the hon. Member for Northampton, I 
may say that the licensed property owned 
by the trustees of the Greenwich Hos- 
pital is situated in Greenwich. What is pro- 
posed by the Bill is to put the trustees 
in the same position as an ordinary land- 
lord, so that they can secure from the 
licensed houses on their property the 
highest sum, whether in repts or fines, 
that can be obtained from the lessees or 
occupiers of them. As regards the ques- 
tion of age pensions, I think it would 
be altogether outside the scope of the Bill 
to attempt to deal with such a subject. 
This question, as the hon. Member 
knows, has been under consideration for 
many years, and in consequence of a Re- 
port of a Committee of the House largely 
increased sums have been allotted for the 
purposes of these pensions. I cannot 
admit that the men of whom the hon. 
Member for Devonport has spoken, are 
entitled to such pensions on reaching the 
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age of 55. They become eligible and 
qualified to receive them, and a selection 
is made of those who have the greatest 
claims, either from the nature of the ser- 
vices they have rendered the country, or 
from the distressed condition in which 
they are placed. Not only has the 
amount available for this purpose been 
increased by raising the rent charged for 
the building used by the Naval College on 
two occasions since the Committee met, 
but there has also been a large grant in 
aid of the expenses—I believe I am right 
in saying the grant was £16,000 a year 
—to enable extra pensions to be given. 
The Admiralty has thus gone a very long 
way already towards meeting the case 
urged by the hon. Member for an exten- 
sion of these pensions, and I hope the 
matter will not be pressed further 
on a Bill which has really nothing 
whatever to do with the subject, but 
which is designed to enable the Lords of 
the Admiralty, as trustees of Greenwich 
Hospital, to make the best use of the 
property they have in trust for the bene- 
fit of those for whom it was intended, 
and to use to the best advantage any 
fresh gifts they may receive. I hope a 
Bill of this kind will be allowed to ga 
through unopposed. 


Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock): Mr. Speaker, I can quite under- 
stand that this Bill does not deal with the 
subject of pensions, but I do not see why 
it should not deal with it. This is a 
matter of which I have had some experi- 
ence. I am continually receiving letters 
and appeals from men who feel that they 
have a right to these pensions. I think 
the time has arrived when the question 
of these augmentation pensions should 
be placed on a satisfactory basis, and I 
am of opinion that this object might be 
effected by means of the present Bill. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMERLAIN: There 

are really no funds. The income of 
Greenwich Hospital is not sufficiently 
large to allow of this being done. 


Mr. LUTTRELL: I would point out 
that these men have a very strong objec- 
tion to the selection that is made of 
those who shall receive these pensions. I 
think it would be more satisfactory if it 
could be made clear to them that they 
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would receive a certain pension, even if 
it were not so large. They say they have 
a right to this pension, and ought to 
get it. 


Captain G. R. BETHELL (Yorkshire, 
E.R., Holderness): Mr. Speaker, I would 
urge hon. Members not to interfere with 
the Second Reading of this Bill, which, 
though it may not do all they require, is 
a step in the direction of enabling the 
Admiralty to increase the income of the 
Hospital and the amount available for 
the benefit of seamen. Although it has 
been stated to the contrary, I think I 
am correct in saying that these men have 
a right to these pensions, providing there 
is sufficient money to pay them. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
Admiralty are already paying a larger 
sum than they undertook to pay. 


Captain BETHELL: Is it not, never- 
theless, a fact that so long as there is 
money enough, the men over 55 years of 
age are entitled to pensions, and that 
they do not all get them because there 
is not sufficient money in the charity? 
Be that as it may, I would urge hon. 
Members opposite not to interfere with 
this Bill, as to a certain extent it does 
improve the position of the Greenwich 
Hospital funds. 


Sm J. BAKER (Portsmouth): Mr. 
Speaker, the hon. Member for Devonport 
has over-estimated the number of men 
who are entitled to this pension, but who 
do not receive it. The number of men 
who are entitled to it, and who are left 
out, is only about 500, and I contend that 
the Admiralty, having gone so far as to 
give £16,000 a year in one instance. and 
to raise the rentals in another, should 
have made a clean sheet of the whole 
case, and not have left 500 or 600 men, 
who entered the service thinking they 
would receive at the age of 55 this pen- 
sion, out in the cold. All that is re- 
quired is that the Admiralty should make 
arrangements that this paltry £3,500 a 
year should be given to these worthy old 
sailors. If the property cannot be made 
to pay a little more than it does, there 
are other means of getting this £3,500 
a year. Why, the School itself could get 
a grant from the Education Department 
equal to this amount. It is a cruel thinz 
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that men who entered the Service be- 
lieving that at the age of 55 they would 
be entitled to this additional pension, 
should be told that it cannot be granted 
to them. because the funds of the Green- 
wich Hospital cannot afford it. I 
strongly urge the Admiralty to give 
attention to this matter. 


Mr. LEWIS (Flint Boroughs): Mr. 
Speaker, a number of important ques- 
tions have been raised on this Bill, 
but there is another question which 
is just as important ; it is the question 
of principle. I think it is high time 
that the House of Commons should raise 
some objection to the system of legisla- 
tion by reference. 


[The Hon. MemBER was speaking at Ten 
minutes to Seven o’clock, when, under 
the Rules of the House, the Debate was 
adjourned. | 


IRISH SURNAMES BILL. 


Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 


Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; Considered, and agreed to. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 


Sir John Mowbray reported from the 
Committee of Selection: That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure, the following Fifteen Mem- 
bers in respect of the Poor Law Unions 
Association Bill—Lord Balcarres, Com- 
mander Bethell, Sir John Brunner, Mr. 
John Burns, Mr. Victor Cavendish, Lord 
Edmund Fitmaurice, Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Lough, 
Mr. Edward Morton, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Mr. Harry Samuel, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
and Mr. Talbot. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
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STANDING ORDERS. 


Resolutions reported from the Com- 
mittee— 


1. “That, in the case of the Filey Water 
and Gas Bill [Lords}, re-committed Resolution 
of the 8th day of March, referred to the said 
Select Committee, who were instructed that 
they have power to inquire whether there are 
any special circumstances which render it just 
and expedient that the conditions upon which 
the Standing Orders were dispensed with in 
the said Resolution should be further modified 
in respect of the said Bill, so far as regards 
the townships of Gristhorpe and Lebberston, 
the Standing Orders ought to be dispensed 
with :—That the parties be permitted to pro- 
ceed with their Bill, on condition that they 
strike out of the limits of the Bill all parts of 
the parishes of Hunmanby, Muston, and Filey 
which were not defined in the Notices for the 
Bill; and that they strike out the charge in 
Clause 22 on houses of which the rateable 
value amounts to five pounds but does not 
excced ten pounds:—That the Committee on 
the Bill do report how far such Orders have 
been complied with.” 


2. “That, in the case of the East Ham 
Improvement Bill, Petition of ‘George Henry 
Burges’ for dispensing with Standing Order 
CXXIX. in the case of his Petition against the 
Bill, the said Standing Order ought to be 
dispensed with.” 


3. “That, in the case of the Middlesex 
County Council Bill, Petition of the ‘ Vestry 
of Marylebone,’ for dispensing with Standing 
Order CXXIX. in the case of their Petition 
against the Bill, the said Standing Order 
ought to be dispensed with.” 


4. “ That, in the case of the London Build- 
ing Act (1894) Amendment Bill, Petition of 
the ‘Corporation of London’ for dispensing 
with Standing Order CXXIX. in the case of 
their Petition against the Bill, the said Stand- 
ing Order ought to be dispensed with.” 


5. “That, in the case of the Gainsborough 
Gas, Petition for leave to deposit a Petition 
for Bill, the Standing Orders ought to be dis- 
pensed with :—That the parties be permitted 
to deposit their Petition for a Bill.” 


6. “That, in the case of the Crystal Palace 
Company, Petition for leave to deposit a Peti- 
tion for Bill, the Standing Orders ought to be 
dispensed with:—That the parties be per- 
mitted to deposit their Petition for a Bill.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


KNOTT END RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table and to be printed. 
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PATRIOTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords, That they 
have passed a Bill, intituled “An Act 
to enlarge and extend the powers and 
objects of the Patriotic Assurance Com- 
pany, and for other purposes.” 


Read first time, and referred to Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


GREAT ORME TRAMWAY AND TRAM- 
ROAD BILL. [H.L.] 

Message from the Lords, That they 
have passed a Bill, intituled “An Act 
for incorporating the Great Orme Tram- 
ways Company and for authorising the 
Company to make and maintain a tram- 
way and tramroad from Llandudno to or 
near the summit of the Great Orme’s 
Head, in the County of Carnarvon.” 


Read first time, and referred to Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


EVENING SITTING. 


Mr. SPEAKER resumed the Chair at 
Nine of the clock. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans). rose to call attention to the 
present unsatisfactory condition of mone- 
tary affairs in India, and to move— 


“That a Select Committee or Royal Commis- 
sion be appointed to consider the monetary 
condition of India and the effects of closing the 
Indian mints to silver on the different classes 
and interests affected thereby, to report on the 
suggested establishment of a gold standard in 
that country, and to make such recommenda- 
tions as they may think fit.” 


Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that the 
Government have thought it right 
to restrict the discussion of this 
matter to three hours, as that will 
not indicate that a sufficient interest is 
taken in this country in this great 
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question. I have put upon the Paper a 
perfectly colourless Resolution, but I hope 
before I sit down, to show the House that 
the closing of the Indian mints was a 
criminal blunder, and that the attempt 
to put India upon a gold standard will 
produce greater dangers and evils than 
any it was intended to remedy. Before 
I go further I feel bound to call atten- 
tion to what was the position of affairs 
in India before the mints were closed to 
silver. India was flourishing; her manu- 
factures were increasing ; she was enjoying 
an automatic currency, and getting 
an enormous stimulus to her productions 
from the low rate of exchange. But, as 
this low rate of exchange made it diffi- 
cult for the Indian Government to pay 
its gold debt in England, the Indian 
Government made a volte face, became 
reckless, and closed the mints. I am not 
prepared to say what was exa:tly in the 
mind of the Government of India in 
doing so, but, whatever their object may 
have been, it is clear that they hal 
thought out no settled plan. If any 
measure in this world demanded for its 
justification the fact that it was part of 
a well-considered, well-matured, well 
thought-out, and feasible plan for putting 
India upon a stable basis with regard to 
her currency, it was this one. Five years 
after that mad experiment was made, 
the Indian Government, in their dispatch 
of September last, wrote— 


“The measures to be taken when the transi- 
tion period has passed have not been laid 
down.” 


Is it not appalling to realise the levity 
with which that step was taken? No 
plan, no consideration, nothing except 
the one idea that they must be able to 
pay their gold debt in England, no 
matter who suffered for it. What was 
the effect upon the commerce of India? 
I have had innumerable letters from 
Bombay, Calcutta, Burmah, and Ceylon, 
showing the effect upon the commercial 
and financial position of India of these 
experiments of the Indian Government. 
They all tell one story: a 12 per cent. 
rate of discount, and as much as 24 per 
cent. per annum paid on the security 
of gold bars in the bazaars by the 
Natives. The position is appalling. No- 
body can engage in commerce success- 
fully in a state of chronic panic, yet 
that is the position to which India h» 
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been reduced. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of a momentary 12 per cent. rate, 
but it is one of an average rate of dis- 
count steadily rising as the Indian 
Government approach what they are 
pleased to call their “ eve of success.” It 
needs no great financial expert to tell us 
that if we reduce the amount of coinage 
indefinitely, we shall produce a scarcity 
value. The effect had been to cause a 
commercial paralysis. As I have said, 
I have had letters showing that there is 
a money famine in India caused by the 
action of the Government. They have 
failed in one of their primary objects, 
which was to secure a stable exchange. 
I think the House will be surprised to 
hear that the fluctuations in the exchanze 
from 1894, when this experiment was 
first enforced, to 1897 have been pre- 
cisely the same as they were from 1884 
to 1889. They have been at the rate o° 
114 per cent. Everyone is apt to thin‘ 
that people who have committed a 
blunder will go on to commit further 
blunders, and a fear on the part of the 
people as to what the Government might 
do has had a damaging effect upon trade. 
It has been feared that an import 
duty would be placed upon silver, but 
I have every confidence that the Secre- 
tary of State for India will not. sanction 
such a policy. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that in all matters of this kind 
the people should have complete confi- 
dence in the Government. Ever since 
this experiment began. the “forward” 
rate of exchange has always been 
materially lower than the spot rate; 
that is, a good measure of the con- 
fidence of commerce in the power of the 
Government to bring to a successful issue 
this fantastic experiment. The Govern- 
ment have dealt a heavy blow at the pro- 
ducing power of the community. If alow 
rate of exchange tends to stimulate pro- 
duction, then the artificial raising of the 
rate must tend to check production 
and drive it into other countries. I 
will not weary the House with a number 
of instances, but I will give one. Take 
the case of opium before and after this 
experiment. For the nine months ending 
in December last year, which is the last 
nine months that anyone can get, there 
were 43,000 chests of opium valued at 
four millions of tens of rupees, whilst the 
nine months which ended on the 31st 
December, 1893, show 53,000 chests of 
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opium valued at six millions of tens of 
rupees. That will show anyone who 
thinks for a moment one of the econo- 
mical aspects of the case. This is not 
the whole of the trouble. What has been 
the effect of forcing up the rate of ex- 
change upon the bankers and the mer- 
chants? The idea was—and the recent 
currency law of the Indian Government 
shows what their prescience was worth 
in this matter—that they would force com- 
merce by putting the rupee up to an 
extravagant rate, giving gold for the sake 
of obtaining rupees. What has been the 
result? The result has been that the 
Indian bankers, the moment the rupee 
reached ls. 3d., or thereabouts, have 
hurried to get their money out of the coun- 
try, and by so doing have increased the 
monetary stringency and have aggravated 
the mischief which the Indian Govern- 
ment has caused. It was very strange 
that anyone should have supposed that 
they would do anything different, and a 
relative of mine in the National Review 
put this matter in a way which certainly 
will come home to many people. He 
said, in effect, why should merchants, 
men of business, and men of common- 
sense enter on a game in which, if they 
were very lucky, they would get their 
stakes back, and if they were not they 
would lose! That is exactly the position 
which anyone would be in who sent money 
into India when the Indian Government 
had so arranged that the rupee might fall 
indefinitely in value, and that under no 
circumstances could it rise above Is. 4d. 
That is the exact position in which the 
Indian Government assumed that men of 
business would put themselves. I will 
not labour the commercial question any 
further. I know very well that the doc- 
trines of Robin Hood, that it is a meri- 
torious action to plunder the rich, are so 
well established in this country, that it 
is hardly worth while to dispute them to- 
day, and I am not going to do so, but 1 
am going to call the attention of this 
House to the question of the very poor 
in India—poor in a sense which English- 
men can hardly realise—I mean the poor 
Indian ryot ; and I am going to ask this 
House to consider how this action has 
affected them, and whether they can say 
that it is honourable, justifiable, and 
Worthy of this great country. Now, Sir, 
the hoards of silver in India have been 
variously calculated—and never mind 
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how clever a man may be, and how much 
he may know upon the subject, his caleu- 
lation must be in the nature of guess- 
work—but I do not think that anyone 
will dispute that the hoards of silver in 
India, uncoined and coined, are enormous, 
or that the hoards of uncoined silver, at 
any rate, as far as the poor of India are 
concerned, vastly exceed the coined 
hoards. I think I may consider that 
position accepted before I go any further. 
Then, Sir, I would ask you to consider, 
and this House to consider, what has been 
the effect upon the individual. Let us get 
it into the concrete. Let us take a single 
illustration. Let us remember that in 
the last great famine before this—about 
the year 1877—there were 30 millions 
of uncoined silver and ornaments ten- 
dered for rupees. Let us imagine the 
position of the man who tenders _ this 
silver in 1893, and who tenders it now 
in 1898. In 1893, with an open mint, 
for every 180 grains of silver in bangles 
or other things that he tendered he got 
one rupee, or 16 annas. With a closed 
mint, and with the present price of 
silver, for that same number of grains of 
silver he gets 10 annas; that is to say, 
you have taken away, or the Indian 
Government has taken away, without 
warning, without notice, from the very 
poorest class of her subjects, about 374 
per cent. of their hoards—the hoards of 
men who live on the barest pittance which 
will keep them alive—of the man who, 
with infinite industry, with infinite 
patience, and with infinite self-denial, 
scrapes together some small amount of 
money, which he feels that he will have 
as a refuge in the inevitable day of 
trouble, and which he believes he has an 
inalienable right to turn into rupees, to 
protect him and his wife and starving 
children against the day of famine which 
he knows must come, and which has come, 
and it is from these that this great and 
rich Empire is not ashamed to have 
taken 374 per cent; and when English- 
men, during an Indian famine, are asked 
to subscribe, and they give £100 or 
£1,000, they think they ere doing very 
finely in so far helping the poor Indian, 
and all the time they have sat by and let 
their Government take out of the poor 
man’s pocket vastly more than all their 
charitable subscriptions can possibly put 
into it. I ask you if that can be estab- 
lished—and it is established, and cannot 
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be disputed—is there not a cause for 
inquiry? There is such a cause. It is a 
great charge, a grave allegation to 
bring, and I bring it most fearlessly be- 
cause I know that that fact cannot be 
disputed. But Sir, what will be the line 
of defence which my right hon. Friend 
will take when he makes his official de- 
fence on this occasion? Will he say that 
it is out of one pocket and into the other? 
Will he say that for every penny which 
the Indian has lost in his silver he has 
gained in his rupee? I do not know 
whether he will dare to say that. I do 
not think anyone will venture to say that 
their hoards are as large in rupees as they 
are in uncoined silver; but if they are— 
admitted that they are—what profit is it to 
him that the rupee should have increased 
in its gold value? Would a Scotch or an 
English farmer say “Thank you” if you 
came to him and told him that his sove- 
reign would buy more rupees than it did 
last year? Therefore, by the same 
analogy, why should the Indian care 
whether his rupee will buy more gold? 
What he wants is that it should buy 
more commodities, more bread for his 
belly, more clothes for his back. That is 
what he wants, and nothing else will 
satisfy him. There has been an argu- 
ment advanced outside this House—a 
defence of the Government—which I do 
not think will be advanced inside. It is 
that the Indian Government has not yet 
been found out; that the Indian has not 
realised the wrong done to him because 
it has been smudged up in a question 
of currency. Well, Sir, the conveyance 
—I will not use a stronger word—of 
other people’s property does not cease to 
be a conveyance because the man has not 
found it out. Whether the Indian popu- 
lation finds it out or not we shall have 
cause—we have cause—for shame, and 
if, and when, they do find it out we may 
have cause for fear. But there is another 
argument, another line of defence, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has himself 
indicated in an answer to an hon. Mem- 
ber of this House. The line of defence 
indicated in that answer is, I suppose, the 
line he will adopt to-night. He has not 
said it in so many words, but he has 
implied that if silver has fallen as ex- 
pressed in rupees, if the divergence be- 
tween the value of uncoined silver and the 
value of rupees has increased, it does not 
follow that silver will not buy as large 
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a number of commodities now as it 
did before. But let us look and see where 
that argument will take us. Silver has 
fallen 374 per cent., or thereabouts, in 
rupees. If silver has fallen in commodi- 
ties, then it follows, as the night the 
day, not that the rupee has appreciated 
374 per cent. in commodities, but that it 
has appreciated 60 per cent. Well, Sir, 
this is not a matter of rhetoric—and I 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to this—but it is a matter of 
mathematical calculation. Ifthe rupee has 
risen 60 per cent. in commodities, then 
what is the picture that he presents to 
us of the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment since 18932 Why, it is this: that 
she has increased the taxation of the 
people of India 60 per cent.; that she, 
fearing the weight of her gold 
debt in 1893, has added to it faster 
than it has ever been added to in the 
history of India—22 millions since 1893. 
The Government has increased the taxa- 
tion, has added to the gold debt, and 
is face to face on its last Budget with a 
deficit of nine millions. Are any more 
words needed to justify an inquiry? or, 
if that be true—and I do not believe it 
is—is anything more needed to condemn 
British rule in India as a miserable and 
ghastly failure? That is what it would 
be if that were true; but I sup 
pose it will be said that the end 
justifies the means, that it is per- 
fectly true that India has been sub 
jected to a period of financial agony, 
that her commerce has been throttled, 
that her production has been destroyed, 
that the greatest anxiety, bordering on 
panic, has been raised among all our 
commercial class; but that all this is 
worth doing for the sake of giving her 
a gold standard. Now, let us examine 
this matter, let me ask two or 
three questions. Can India get a gold 
standard? Can she keep a gold standard! 
Can India afford a gold standard? What 
will be the cost of the standard to her 
and to us? Now, Sir, those are pertinent 
questions, and I will endeavour to answer 
them. I entertain the gravest doubts as 
to whether she can get a gold standard, 
and those doubts have been shared, and 
may be shared now, by no less an autho 
rity on these matters than the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. But it may be said 
that what was impossible a few years 
ago may, through the enormous progres 
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made in the production of gold, be ren- 
dered possible to-day. It indicates a 
curious mental attitude of the Indian 
Government that they should have aban- 
doned the metal, in which the wealth of 
her subjects consisted, as a standard of 
value because the output of that metal 
was increasing, and that they should 
urge as a ground of the possibility of ob- 
taining a gold standard that that metal 
was now in its turn increasing in output. 
I should like to point out that when I 
speak of the possibility of India getting a 
gold standard owing to the increased 
production at the moment history shows, 
and has done so repeatedly, that this in- 
creased production of a metal is not con- 
sistent. In the Fifties everybody would 
have told you that gold was going to be 
enormously reduced for a very long 
period, but it was not so. In the Seven- 
ties everybody would have said the same 
thing with regard to silver, but it was not 
so. It isacurious comment upon the sug- 
gestion of this increased production of 
gold that the amount of gold at the 
bank to-day is materially less than it 
was a year ago, and I am very doubtful 
whether the increased production will do 
more than meet the increased demand 
of foreign Powers for gold. Now, let 
us assume that India gets a gold stan- 
dard. Could she keep it? I would 
answer that by another question. Has 
Japan kept it? We have an excellent 
object lesson in Japan. She went in for 
a gold standard. She gave her silver 
currency a value in much closer confor- 
mity with the actual facts than India 


proposes to do. Let me give you 
the ratio. The Japanese ratio of 
silver to gold is 324, the Indian 


ratio 23. The market value is 364, yet 
in spite of the fact that Japan has not 
got the immense drain that India has 
got, in the habit of hoarding ingrained 
in its people, Japan has lost already 
£2,000,000 sterling in gold yen 
£2,000,000 has gone out of the country 
owing to the competition of other nations, 
such as China. I have received letters 
from persons resident in Japan, showing 
the serious condition of Japan, and the un- 
fortunate position in which her commerce 
has been placed by her attempt to adopt 
a gold standard, and I will ask this House 
before they allow India to follow Japan 
in this respect to look at the example 
of that country, and to read the lesson. 
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Now, there is another matter which, 
before I conclude, I should like to bring 
before, and press upon, the attention of 
this House, and that is the duty, interest, 
and competence of Parliament to deal 
with this question. Now, as to the 
duty. As the right hon. Gentleman who, 
I regret to see, is not now in his place, 
said, “we are all Members for India.” 
That was a fine phrase, and I hope the 
House will remember it today. The 
people there are dumb millions, who 
cannot utter their thoughts or ex- 
press their own opinions in this House. 
And this House has a duty towards 
them which it cannot throw upon 
others. It cannot shirk its responsibility 
to these dumb millions without loss of 
credit and character. I say that it das 
a duty to perform towards the people of 
India, to protect them, and to see that 
they are justly treated, that if a wrong 
has been done to them to see that the 
wrong shall be remedied. We have an 
interest in this matter also, because, what- 
ever may be officially said, it is perfectly 
well known that we are behind India in 
this respect, that India’s debts are our 
debts, her obligations are ours, that she 
is so tied and bound to us that we 
cannot cast her adrift financially any 
more than we can politically. Without 
the help and support of England, and 
without the knowledge in the market 
that England is behind India, do you sup- 
pose a country in that position, with its 
exports declining, a country which has 
found the greatest difficulty in paying 
the interest on its debts, could borrow 
more? It would be useless for her to 
come to this market were it not well 
known that we were behind her. But 
that is not our only interest in this 
matter. We have the interest that we 
are the only free market for gold in the 
world. That it is from us that the 
gold must come. We have a deep con- 
cern in seeing that our gold reserve is 
not drawn upon to an extent which this 
country cannot afford. Anyone who takes 
the trouble to look and see what the 
gold reserve in the bank now is, and 
compares it with the reserve of Russia 
or France or other Foreign Powers will 
see that it is dangerously weak. It is 
essential—and our bankers will bear me 
out in this—that we should not have this 
gold reserve heavily drawn upon by 
India. There is another matter more 
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debatable than either our interest or our 
duty in this matter, and that is our com- 
petence. There is nothing cheaper or 
more easy than to run down the House 
of Commonsinthis matter. Many say the 
less we have to do with India the better ; 
well, “it is an ill bird that fouls its own 
nest,” and I am not going to talk against 
the House to which I have the honour 
to belong, but is it so certain that this 
House could not form a Committee that 
could hold its own financially, economi- 
cally, in every respect with Sir James 
Westland? What are the names that rise 
to one’s lips in a moment—“ Fowler,” 
Lubbock, Courtney, and Beach. Are not 
those to be placed against Sir James 
Westland? 


“Why should his name be sounded more than 
yours? 
Write them together, ’tis as fair a name; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as 
well; 
Weigh them, it is as heavy.” 


Why, Sir, it is preposterous, it is non- 
sense, to represent that this House is not 
competent to deal with the question! 
Why, it is common knowledge that we 
have men here in the first positions with 
regard to the shipping, commerce, and 
the banks of India! Have not these men 
a right to be heard in this matter which 
directly concerns England? It is not 
merely an Indian question. It cannot 
be put aside on that ground. It is a 
question which deeply concerns us as 
well, Sir. It concerns us all, and that 
brings me to a point which I urge, and 
which I think I have a right to urge 
upon this House, and that is that this 
House should appoint its own Committee 
to consider this Question. I know that 
my right hon. Friend will endeavour to 
meet me as far as he can, and he will 
be as kind and considerate and just as 
it is possible for one man to be to an- 
other. This is a question of principle. 
I am not saying for a moment that if 
the appointment of a Committee is left to 
the right hon. Gentleman he will not 
appoint a good Committee, but I ask 
the House to consider whether they 
should allow their duty to devolve upon 
other shoulders, whether they should not 
do it themselves? I have brought grave 
charges and indictments against the Go- 
vernment of India. I charge them with 
levity, I charge them with incapacity, 
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and I charge them with injustice, 
[Laughter.| Hon. Members may laugh, 
but those who have done me the 
honour to listen to what I have said 
cannot say those charges have been 
unsupported by proof, by the teach- 
ing of history, by the things which have 
taken place between 1897 and 1898, and, 
further than that, they cannot say that 
they are not supported by a great body 
of opinion in the City of London, and in 
India, and in Glasgow and Manchester, 
The right hon. Gentleman knows very 
well the expressions of opinion that he 
has received, and he knows very well who 
are with me in this matter. I ask this 
House to consider whether, if these were 
baseless charges, this application for a 
Select Committee would have received 
the outside support which I can show to 
have been the case. Just listen 
to the names of the men who have signed 
the petition to the right hon. Gentleman 
that a Select Committee be appointed— 
they are all men engaged in commerce. 
First of all, there are all the Indian banks, 
then nearly every mercantile firm in the 
City of London trading with India— 
Ralli Brothers, Wallace Brothers, David 
Sassoon and Co., and many others with 
whose names I will not trouble the House. 
It is sufficient for my point that 
I should show that there is a body 
of opinion behind me desiring an 
independent committee of inquiry. 
This is a charge against the Indian 
Government for doing this, and against 
the India Office for supporting this 
thing, and is it equitable that they 
should be the judges in their own cause? 
It is not. Under no circumstances in 
private life, or between man and man, 
would such a proposal be adopted, or 
accepted. I think I have taken 
up more time of the House than 
Tought, but before Iconclude let me urg? 
upon this House in the strongest way 
I can the social and humanitarian aspect 
of this question. Because the Indian 
native is poor, because he is ignorant, 
because he puts his trust in your sense of 
justice, that is no reason for taking away 
37 per cent. of his hoard. I know that 
this House will not approve of such 
action ; I know they will say that if such 
action was necessary. it is in itself a 
condemnation of England’s rule. I ask 
this House—I implore it—to deal as 
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tenderly with the interests of the people 
of India as if they were their own. 
Unless we do so we have no right or title 
to remain there. I ask this House in 
regard the people of India, to remember, 
and to act upon, the noble words of the 
Royal Proclamation when we took over 
the government of India from the East 
India Company— 


“In her prosperity shall be our strength, in 
her contentment our security, and in her grati- 
tude our great reward.” 


I beg to move the Resolution. 


*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff): I am 
afraid I shall fail to reach the high level 
of moral earnestness which has made the 
able speech of my hon. Friend so attrac- 
tive to the House. I think that the plan 
of the Government of India that was 
adopted in 1893 has failed, but I do not 
believe that it has wrought such wide- 
spread mischief in India as my hon. 
Friend imagines. I do not think that 
the value of silver hoards has been so 
greatly depreciated as my hon. Friend 
says. A complete answer to a statement 
of that kind is that India goes on cheer- 
fully importing millions’ worth of silver 
every year, just as if this regulation had 
never existed. I do not approach this 
subject from the same point of view as 
my hon. Friend. I differ from him on 
many questions of currency ; and I only 
second the Resolution because Ilook upon 
it as a practical matter which ought to 
be inquired into and to be examined 
upon its merits. When the plan 
of artificially raising the rate of ex- 
change to ls. 4d. the rupee was brought 
forward in 1893, I spoke against it at 
the Society of Arts, and I objected to it 
on the ground that it was nothing better 
than a bastard bimetallism, which has 
been adopted by the Government of India 
in default of getting the legitimate article, 
and I believe experience has shown that 
the scheme has not accomplished the 
results looked forward to. I do not think 
the people of India have shown any great 
feeling upon the subject as a body, but 
the mercantile and banking interests have 
felt the working of the scheme very 
severely. Sir Forbes Adams, a very dis- 
tinguished merchant engaged in the 
Indian trade, a man who is well known 
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as a confirmed monometallist, wrote to 
me to say he was glad I was seconding ° 
the Resolution, and his conclusion on the 
whole matter was this: that the position of 
India now is intolerable and impossible, 
and that a fair inquiry by a competent 
body of men is urgently wanted before the 
Government of India are tempted into 
fresh experiments. I think that repre- 
sents the opinion of the great body of 
men engaged in business in India. But 
not only is that the feeling in that direc- 
tion, but the Government of India are 
dissatisfied with the present position of 
affairs. Ido not join in Mr. Vicary Gibbs’s 
attack on the Government of India for 
trying this experiment, for I have the 
greatest admiration for the wisdom and 
the courage displayed by the Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of State last 
September in rejecting proposals which, 
had they been accepted, would, in my 
opinion, have been a great disaster for 
the British Empire. I should not have 
come forward now to attack what they 
have done if they themselves had stood 
by the position that they then occupied. 
In their dispatch of last September 
they said in regard to the position of 
exchange— 
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“India has since 1893 passed through a 
period of serious tension and embarrassment 
alike to trade and to the Government. We are 
satisfied that, great as have been the troubles 
that have attended this period of transition, the 
attainment in the end of the paramount object 
of stability in the exchange is really worth 
more than all the sacrifice made. We believe 
that our difficulties are now nearly over, and 
that we shall, in the future, succeed in estab- 
lishing a stable exchange at 16d. the rupee by 
continuing the policy initiated in 1893.” 


If the Indian Government had stood by 
the terms of that dispatch I should have 
thought it only fair to have granted 
them some further time, to see if their 
experiment could be carried to a success- 
ful conclusion. But since that dispatch 
was published they have passed an Act, 
stillborn from the very commencement, 
to get gold paid into the Bank of Eng- 
land against rupees to be issued in India. 
Again, they have submitted proposals tu 
the Secretary of State—fresh proposals 
which he has said he intends to inquire 
into. Therefore they have departed 
altogether from the terms of the state 
ment they made only a few months age. 
They have taken a new departure, and, 
aF 
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therefore, it is admitted on all hands that 
we cannot go on with the legislation of 
1893. That is admitted by the Govern- 
ment of India itself. What were the 
proposals made by Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee in 1893? They tried to secure 
two objects—to establish the stability 
of exchange between India and England, 
and to prevent the competition of silver 
with Council Bills. Neither of thos: 
objects has been attained. The ex- 
change has not been stable, and the | 
competition of silver with Council Bills | 
has gone on as freely as before. I always | 
thought that Lord Herschell’s Committeo | 
was constituted too exclusively of men | 
who were students and thinkers, and not 
enough versed in practical business. We 
respect and admire the names of many | 
who were members of that Committee. 
Thave read againand again the majority | 
and minority Reports of the Committee. 
and the memoranda which accompanied 
them. I have read the memorandum by 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), | 
who was on that occasion—I believe it 
is unusual—in a minority, and the resuli 
of reading his memorandum was that 1} 
feel as though I have passed through a | 
strict mathematical examination, and, no 
doubt, the memorandum did credit to 
the great ability we know Mr. Courtney 
possesses. With the exception of Mr. | 
Currie, I do not think there was a single 
member of the Committee who had any 
knowledge of mercantile and banking 
business, and I do not think Mr. Currie 
even had much to do with the Indian 
trade himself. What was the result of 
the Committee? I came, in reading the 
Report, upon this remarkable  state- 
ment— 





“Hitherto the expansion of the revenue has 
largely provided for the additional calls which 
the fall in exchange has made on the Govern- 
ment of India.” 


There, I think, the Report of Lord 
Herschell’s Committee might have 
stopped. This is an exact description 
of what took place under the old system, 
when the Mints were free for the coinage 
of silver, without any ratio being at- 
tempted between silver and gold. The 
country prospered immensely, and in a 
few years the increase of trade would 
have more than compensated for the loss 
on exchange which accompanied the 
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Government’s remittances to this country. 
But that was not allowed to continue. It 
is said in some quarters that the old sys- 
tem encouraged the exporter to the loss 
of the importer. But it seems to me 
there is an absolute fallacy in a statement 
of that kind. How can we encourage the 
prosperity of a country and give the 
people wealth when at the same time we 
are discouraging the import trade? The 
more prosperous India grows, the greater 
becomes her ability to buy our goods. 
After making a statement of that kind 
the Herschell Committee fell under the 
influence of Sir David Barbour, a gentle- 
man who has a remarkably facile pen, 


| and who knows exactly what the Indian 


The Indian 
thought far 
of its remittances 
and of the loss 
thereby incurred. 


to be. 
always 


exchange ought 
Government had 
exclusively 
this country, 
the revenue 


too 
to 
to 


| India has to pay away about one-third 


of her revenue in expenditure in this 
country every year, and that expendi- 
ture is necessarily measured in gold 
currency ; and it is necessary, therefore, 
that the Finance Minister should look 
very carefully to the means by which he 
can provide that money. What I com- 
plain of is that the Indian Government 
has looked exclusively to that, and has 
not considered the effect upon the 
general trade and _ prosperity of the 
country of the changes in the runee, 
and so lessened what the Indian Govern- 
ment has to pay for sending its 
yemittances. That has been the great 
mistake throughout. The Government of 
India has not been sufficiently informed 
by what I may call the commercial 
instinct. It has devoted _ itself 
exclusively to the point of remittances 
to England, and the result is seen now 
in the miserable conclusion we have come 
to after these years—that the rate in 
England can only be supported at 1s. 4d. 
by borrowing money in England. From 
an answer of the noble Lord’s I take it 
that the real deficit on the year now 
coming to a conclusion is between 11 
and 12 millions tens of rupees, including 
the four millions sterling which have 
been borrowed in this country towards 
meeting the home charges. The noble 
Lord has been obliged to stop the draw- 
ing of Council Bills on India in order to: 
maintain the rate at 1s. 4d. 
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*TueE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord G. Hamitron, Middlesex, 
Ealing): No, it is quite the other way, 
The expenses of the famine made the 
cash balance so low that we could not 
call upon it. It was not for the purpose 
of the exchange at all. 


*Mr. MACLEAN: I quite 
that there are exceptional circum- 
stances this year. The noble Lord 
knows that the Finance Minister 
has estimated that he is going to 
remit 16 millions sterling from India 
during the next year—the year which is 
about to commence—which means _per- 
haps Rx.35,000,000. Does the noble 
Lord imagine that he will be able, even 
if the country revives, to draw 16 mil- 
lions sterling in Council Bills during 
the coming vear at the rate of exchange 
which is now maintained? [The Secre- 
tary of SvavEe for Iypra: Certainly.] Then 
the noble Lord is more sanguine than I 
am. The rate has only been bolstered 
up by the sterling Loans which have 
been raised in this country. Well, I 
admit that what the noble Lord has pro- 
nised to do nas robbed this Resolution 
oi a great deal of importance. He nas 
promised that an inquiry shall take 
place, that all the documents shall be 
published and made the property of the 
community, and that he will, if he 
possibly can, lay them before Parliament 


admit 


before any new proposals are carried 
into execution. Well, we can only sup- 
pose that those proposals which will 


come before the noble Lord have refer- 
ence to the establishment of a gold 
standard in India. It seems to me, if 
I may be allowed to say so—and I say it 
with all due respect—that the noble 
Lord labours under a strange delusion 
if he imagines that the establishment of 
a gold currency in India will get him 
out of all his financial difficulties. So 
long as the revenue of India is paid in 
silver—and it must always necessarily 
be paid in silver—the Treasury in India 
must be filled with silver exclusively, and 
when they come to turn that silver into 
gold, in order to remit it to England, it 
is obvious that the man who has to part 
with his gold in order to buy rupees. will 
not take them at the rate which the 
Government choose to put upon them, 
but at the market rate, and you will 
have to buy the gold at a considerable 
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sacrifice, so that the state of the Indian 
Treasury will be no further advanced by 
the establishment of a gold standard than 
it is at the present moment. It is not 
a question upon which a man would like 
to dogmatise, so extensive are its rami- 
fications, but the result of my own 
experience and study is that the old 
system of keeping the mints open, with- 
out fixing any ratio whatever, and of 
leaving the market to find its own level, 
is the best system you can adopt in 
India; and I hope whatever Commission 
is appointed will take that question into 
consideration. I will only say one word, 
in conclusion, on the difference between 
the proposal of the noble Lord and that 
wentioned in the Resolution—the Reso- 
lution asking for the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Committee or Commis- 
sion. Well, I think the very best 
tribunal that can possibly be appointed 
is a Parliamentary Committee. The 
House mainly consists of men who have 
liad a very large experience in different 
ways and in various parts of the world. 
We have had recent experience which 
shows that a House of Commons Com- 
mittee is not altogether a satisfactory 
tribunal for finding out the truth when 
political feeling is excited, but where 
political feeling does not exist I think 
that there is no better tribunal to be 
found in the world than that of the 
British House of Commons. I hope, 
therefore, that the noble Lord will not 
bind us down absolutely to a Depart- 
mental Committee, but if he does appoint 
a Departmental Committee I hope that 
the fault will be avoided which one 
detects in the MHerschell Committee, 
namely, that no men were appointed 
representing the commercial interests of 
the country. I also hope that the terms 
of reference will be sufficiently wide to 
allow of all questions connected with 
the Indian currency being fairly dis- 
cussed. I know there are some people 
who wish to limit the inquiries of the 
Committee. and to shut cut one thing 
and another thing. They are afraid of 
our friends the bimetallists. I am 
not afraid of the  bimetallists. I 
believe that the more bimetallism 
is examined the more it will be 
treated as an economic heresy. I 
am therefore in favour of a full and free 
discussicn of this matter. In that way 
alone shall we promote the best interests 
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of India; and in advancing the best 
interests of India we advance those of 
the British Empire. 


*Srr SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): My long ex- 
perience of over half-a-century in dealing 
with all currencies induced me to take 
part in this Debate. I shall approach it 
solely from a commercial point of view. 
I think that a strong case has been made 
out for granting a Select Committee to 
inquire promptly into this important 
question. Although a bimetallist, I do 
not blame the Indian Government for 
having closed their mints to the public 
for the free coinage of silver. I do not 
see what other course they could have 
adopted in order to prevent all the 
world’s discarded silver from being 
shunted on India. They are bound, 
however, to supply a sound currency of 
some kind in India. At present they 
have a forced currency of token money 
without any metallic standard whatever. 
India resembles Spain and Portugal in 
having over-rated silver and paper as 
currency, neither of which is available 
for international payments. Surely 
India, with her splendid credit, need not 
be classified with those countries; yet 
the system is identical, and has already 
lasted long enough—perhaps too long. 
Austria, contrary to what, as has been 
stated by the mover of this Resolution, 


has no gold reserves. She has also 
an over - rated silver currency, but 
she has already accumulated a_ suf- 
ficiently large amount of gold to 
establish a gold circulation. The 


Indian Government have fixed a maxi- 
mum value to the rupee. It cannot rise 
above Is. 4d.—the maximum which has 
been fixed by the Indian Government— 
but it can descend to unknown depths. 
Traders who, naturally, base their opera- 
tions on the currency of the country with 
which they deal desire stability, and care 
far more about the limit of depreciation 
than the limit of appreciation. | Appar- 
ently no one can depend upon the 
action of the Indian Government, which 
is fitful and vacillating. If they cannot 
promote international  bimetallism, 
which, I think, is the best possible solu- 
tion—because France blocks the way— 
let them adopt the only alternative and 
introduce a gold currency. They have 
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undertaken to control the circulation in 
India, yet they allow discount to 
fluctuate in a most violent manner. 
When the mint was closed in June, 1893, 
the discount on bills for January 
1894 was 6 per cent.; in February, 10 
per cent.; in March, 9 per cent.; May, 
7 per cent.; June, 5 per cent.; July, 4 
per cent.; and September, 3 per cent. 
The average for 1894, therefore, was a 
per cent. In 1895 it varied again. In 
February it was 7 per cent., and it went 
gradually down to 3 per cent. in July, 
while in November it was 5 per cent., 
giving an average of 4}° per cent. for the 
year. In 1896 it was still worse. In 
January it was 5 per cent.; in February, 
7 per cent.; and in May, 4 per cent. 
Then it went up to 5, 7, and 8 per cent. 
in September, October, and November 
respectively, and in December it was 10 
per cent., the average being 5 2-3. In 
1897 the fluctuations are again very re 
markable. In January the rate was 10 
per cent.; in June, 8 per cent.; July, 5 
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per cent.; September, 6 per cent.; 
October, 7 per cent.; November, 
5 per cent.; and December, 9, or 
an average of nearly 8 per cent. This 
year the average is between 10 and 
12 per cent.; this high rate of dis- 


count 1s an intolerable burden upon the 
people of India, icading to the constant 
oppression of usury. If the minimum 
charge by the Presidency banks is 12 
per cent., what excessive rates must 
have been encouraged outside commercial 
circles! We condemn usury in this coun 
try—and I think very rightly—and we 
will, I hope, legislate against it ; but you 
act differently in India, where you allow 
these high rates of discount, and encour- 
age the very practice which you condemn 
in this country. Rupee stocks were 
depreciated no less than by 7 or 
8 per cent. in the last year, yet in- 
vestors were not attracted, because the 
rupee was an unstable investment. Gold 
is not attracted to the Indian Treasury 
by these excessive rates, which are known 
to be unreliable. Now, what are the 
remedies! The Select Committee might 
advise the Government as to the best 
remedy. They might recommend inter- 
national bimetallism, they might advise 
the Indian Government to regulate the 
discount in India to a 4 or 5 per cent. 
rate, and might accumulate gold quietly 
and steadily in the Indian Treasury. This 
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may be effected in two ways—by inter- 
cepting the gold coming from Australia 
and Africa, which would otherwise go to 
foreign countries, and by making a part 
of the taxes or duties payable in gold ; 
perhaps a portion of the rates on 
imports and exports might also be made 
payable in gold. The great landowners, 
by differentiating between the present 
owners and those who had the land tax 
fixed over a hundred years ago, in 1793, 
when the rupee was worth two shillings 
in Bengal, and later onin other Presiden- 
cies, might fairly be required to pay the 
land revenue in gold at the rate of 1s. 4d. 
per rupee. They would not lose, because 
the object of raising the revenue in gold 
from them would be to maintain the 
rupee at ls. dd. There is an enormous 
quantity of gold in India, which has 
been estimated at over £300,000,000, 
and I feel sure, from my knowledge of 
what has been sent to India during the 
last 50 years, that £300,000,000 is even 
below the mark. Ido not think they were 
quite wise in fixing the rupee at Is. 4d. 
Indian experts have thought that 1s. 3d. 
would be a fair rate. I advocated 16 
rupees to the £1 in 1892, and had that 
been done those who had bought gold at 
ls. 2d. and Is. 3d. the rupee would have 
been inclined to have parted with it; 
but when you fix the rupee at Is. 4d. 
you inflict a loss upon those who took 
their gold when the rupee was much 
lower ; if you can attract even a frac- 
tional part of these large stores of gold 
that do exist in India you can certainly 
establish a gold currency, and when a 
reasonable quantity of gold has accumu- 
lated, the Indian Government might fix 
the rupee at 1s. 4d., within one-eighth 
below or one-eighth above, and could cer- 
tainly maintain that rate. They have 
got 24 crores, or about £16,000,000 ster- 
ling, in bank notes, in circulation, 
and if they accumulate gold they 
could begin by making those bank notes 
payable and issuable in gold. They 
might familiarise the well-to-do Native 
with the sight of gold in circulation, and 
by persisting in that course for some 
time steadily, and with the fixity of pur- 
pose not generally displayed by the 
Indian Government they would attract 
from Europe millions and millions ster- 
ling of money which is seeking invest- 
ment. They could, if they had a revenue 
in gold, make an issue of a gold loan in 
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rupees that should be made transferable 
only in India, so as to prevent its being 
brought over here to compete with the 
sterling loans in England. This might 
be considered by a Select Committee, and 
I think that the only satisfactory course 
that this House can take, and that the 
Government can take, would be to havea 
Select Committee to consider these pro- 
posals. I trust, therefore, that they will 
not shirk the question by having a De 
partmental Committee which would not 
satisfy those who trade with India and 
the public generally, but accede to the 
request put forward by the hon. Gentle 
man opposite. 

*Mr. BURDETT-COUTTS (Westmin- 
ster): In rising to offer a few remarks on 
this Motion I must join in the expression 
of regret that an occasion so inadequate, 
and time so short, should have been 
allotted to a subject of such great impor- 
ance. Sir, we have heard a great deal 
about external dangers during the past 
few weeks; but not all the dangers to 
which a great commercial Empire like 
this is subject are concerned with wars 
and rumours of wars. The safety and 
protection, and, I may add, the extension 
of our commerce is a legitimate cause of 
anxiety ; but the financial stability upon 
which that commerce depends, the public 
confidence with which all nations turn to 
the method and system by which that 
financial stability is maintained, are 
matters of still greater importance. And 
it seems to me there is implied in this 
Motion an indirect, but none the less cer- 
tain, danger to the financial stability and 
the commercial prosperity of our great 
Indian Empire. Sir, that country has 
entered, with the full sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government, on a certain 
course with regard to its currency. After 
pursuing that course for five years the 
Government of that country has recently 
had an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion that it is the only wise course for 
them to follow, and of avowing their 
unanimous determination to maintain it. 
What, then, can be the object of this 
Motion? It is not to strengthen and 
facilitate that policy, but to thwart and 
change it. The object of this Motion is 
not to help to effectuate a gold standard 
in India ; and any other subject is simply 
a disturbance and grave danger to the 
financial and commercial welfare of that 
country. I have not the slightest intenticn 
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of making a speech on the merits or 
demerits of what is called bimetallism- 
But it is necessary to my argument to 
state that I believe I speak the mind of 
gigantic interests in this country, and of 
hundreds of thousands of people who are 
engaged in and who depend on those 
interests, when I claim that the financial 
stability and public confidence to which 
I have referred have, in this country, been 
built up on the integrity of a gold stan- 
dard, and that in India the same stability 
and prosperity can alone be attained by 
effectually securing and pursuing the 
same monetary system. I hold with the 
Jeclaration of the Indian Government— 
“We believe that whatever inducements are 
held out to us by other nations, our best policy 
in monetary matters is to link our system with 
that of Great Britain.” 
Therefore, Sir, before we can accept this 
Motion, before we can know with any 
certainty where we are in this matter, we 
must clearly understand and define the 
scope and object of this Committee. The 
position is simple. Nearly five years ago, 
in 1893, India closed her mints to silver, 
and declared for a gold standard. There 
was nothing really very remarkable in 
such conduct. During the last quarter 
of a century, or since 1870, Germany, 
France, Austria, Russia, the United 
States, and Japan have done the same. 
The whole credit of the Indian Empire, 
and, to some extent, the credit of Great 
Britain, which has countenanced the 
action in question, is pledged to this 
policy. It cannot within the scope 
of a Committee to inquire into and re- 
commend a return to a silver standard, 
especially as at the close of last year, as 
I have said, India again declared for a 
gold standard. Sir, it is worth while to 
recall the very remarkable circumstances 
under which that declaration was made. 
Possibly not every Member of the House 
has followed the course of events. I will 
briefly state them. In July of last year 
Senator Wolcot, of Colorado, and the 
French Ambassador, as representing M. 
Méline, the French Premier, had an inter- 
view with a Committee of the Cabinet. 
In this interview they made certain defi- 
nite proposals constituting a complete 
scheme of bimetallism—the first we have 
ever seen in practical form—and urged 
its adoption by the British Government. 
This scheme included a proposition for 
re-opening the Indian mints, and for the 
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unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 
153 to 1, the actual value of silver being 
more nearly represented by a ratio of 
30 to 1. The House will observe that the 
envoys represented two countries—the 
United States, which is a great silver- 
producing country, and which has an 
active and determined silver political 
party ; and France, whose national pockets 
are bulging with 5-franc pieces, the 
unhappy legacy of their former bimetallic 
system, which they would only be too glad 
to sell at double their actual value. These 
two countries, thus interested in silver, 
were dealing with the country which has 
maintained and prospered to a marvel- 
lous extent upon a gold standard; and 
specifically, with a great dependency of 
our Empire, whose policy, adopted in 
1893, had lowered the market value of 
silver, a commodity in which France and 


the United States were specially inte 
rested, from 3s. 2d. per oz. down to 
2s. 3d. This was the consequence 
of the stopping of the Indian ab 


sorption of silver, the import of that 
metal into India falling on the closing of 
the mints from 54,000,000 ounces down to 
27,000,000. It was a position not un- 
naturally causing some anxiety to a great 
silver-producing country like the United 
States, and a country whose currency was 
choked with silver like France. What 
was the action of the Indian Government ! 
They rejected the proposals. In a most 
powerful and closely-rcasoned dispatch 
they pointed out that such a Measure 
would result in— 

“a paralysis of their trade and industry, pre- 
longed and accompanied by acute and individual 
suffering ;” 

that— 


“none of the advantages expected would be 


attained ;” 





and that 


“the country would pass through a critical 
period which would retard its progress for 
years.” 

They stated that they were— 

“quite clearly of opinion that the interests 
of India demand her mints shall not be opened 
as part of an arrangement to which two or 
three countries only are parties and which does 
uot include Great Britain.” 

They concluded by a— 

“strong recommendation that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers should decline to give the under- 
taking desired by France and the United 
States.” 
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* 
This rejection on the part of the Indian 
Government was absolutely decided and 
unanimous. And the Indian Govern- 
ment thus early saved the situation. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers immediately pro- 
ceeded to come to a conclusion wholly 
adverse to the scheme; and they sup- 
ported the Indian Government, and in 
that action they were supported by a 
widespread expression of public opinion. 
Is it too much to say that, after what has 
occurred, after the Indian Government, 
on the Report of Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee, have closed their mints, after 
they have pursued that policy for five 
years, and now, at the end of that period, 
re-affirm it, and have been supported by 
Her Majesty’s Government in doing so, it 
would stultify the Indian Government and 
Her Majesty’s Government, to go back 
on that policy, and it would be impossible 
to accept a Committee which, directly or 
indirectly, had that object in view! Sir, 
the only basis on which a Committee 
ought to be accepted is to investigate, 
with a view to supporting, the policy of 
a gold standard for India. I know that 
in connection with that policy there are 
a multitude of powerful conflicting inte- 
rests in India. Some persons, such as 
officials, may want a rupee as high as 
possible, not merely at about 1s. 3d., 
which it was when the mints were closed, 
or even at about ls. 4d., which it is now, 
but Is. 6d. or higher. And why! Be- 
cause these persons naturally want as 
much gold for their rupee as_ possible. 
Again, others, such as the tea-planters of 
Southern India, may want an exactly 
opposite state of things, a falling rupee. 
Why! Because, selling their tea in 
Europe for gold, they get, with a falling 
rupee, more rupees per sovereign, while 
at the same time, they do not pay their 
labourer any more of these depreciated 
rupees. And there is even a third class, 
not only in India, but also here, who 
want a rupee which fluctuates in price, 
now up and now down. And why! Be- 
cause it is their business to ensure traders 
against these fluctuations, and thus a 
fluctuating rupee brings grist to their 
mill. But amid this vast conflict of 
contending interests there is one that is 
paramount—one that is identical to India 
and to Britain. That interest is a rupee 
that neither rises nor fluctuates nor de- 
clines, but is stable to gold. And to secure 
that, although I know that it will take 
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time and trouble, the only sure means is 
to link the monetary policy of India to 
that of England. That, in so many 
words, is the wise and consistent policy 
of the Indian Government, and after pur- 
suing that policy for five years. they are 
able to say— 

“We are satisfied that, great as have been 
the troubles which have attended this period 
of transition, the attainment in the end of the 
paramount object of stability in exchange is 
worth more than all the sacrifices made. We 
believe that our difficulties are now nearly over, 
and that we shall, in the near future, succeed 
in establishing a stable exchange at 16d. the 
rupee by continuing the policy initiated in 
1893.” 

Sir, there .are two overwhelming reasons 
for aiming at this stability of the rupee. 
Firstly, at this moment, capital is being 
withdrawn from India because people 
have no confidence in the main- 
tenance of the rupee, and_ are 
alarmed at the insistence with which 
some persons clamour for the re-opening 
of the mints. The hon. Members who 
moved and seconded this Motion attri- 
buted the depression in India to various 
causes. I attribute it to one cause. 
India wants capital; that splendid 
territory is an honour to British 
rule, and, I venture to say, a dis 
grace to British enterprise. To develop 
the resources of India is a duty which 
our capitalists neglect. Why so? They 
will not entrust their capital to a coun- 
try whose currency may fall 20 per cent. 
in respect of their own. To attract them, 
and thus to remedy so large an evil, you 
must assimilate the standard of Britain 
and of India. Secondly, the Indian 
Government pays us.annually £16,000,000 
or £17,000,000. With a rupee fluctuat- 
ing up and down, that Government is 
always in the dark as to how many 
rupees it must raise from its subjects in 
order to discharge that annual debt. 
Hence confusion and chaos in the Bud- 
gets, and this re-acts upon the taxpayer, 
in itself a dangerous element of possible 
discontent and dissatisfaction. Thus, on 
broad and general lines, I am convinced 
that the Indian Government have 
adopted a right policy. The question for 
a Committee should be solely—how to 
carry this general policy to a successful 
issue. In my judgment, the Indian 
Government does require guidance in 
this matter. In detail, and during the 
five years that have elapsed since 1893, 
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it has pursued its own end with feeble- 


ness. Why has it collected no gold? 
We are living, and shall live, in an age 


of gold. There is plenty of gold for a 
gold standard in India. Its finances, 
though depressed to-day, are on a sound 
basis ; in ordinary time I think. it could 
afford, slowly and steadily, to collect gold. 
Again, no one will deposit gold with it, 
because it has made no arrangements for 
anyone to get back the gold thus depo- 
sited. How best to do these things is 
matter for investigation. Errors have 
been committed, but the path has been 
difficult. Yet. to consider these difficul- 
ties as insuperable is, in my opinion, a 
weakness unworthy of British statesman- 
ship. The thing has been done by many 
other nations—Germany did it in 1870. 
Russia is doing it now—it went ona gold 
standard last year. and is now collecting 
gold, and has already 130 millions ster- 
ling. India, with our help, should be 
able to do it too. Sir, if this Motion is a 
Motion for a Committee to inquire into 
the currency of India, with the specific 
object of sustaining the now fixed policy 
of the Indian Government, and of facili- 
tating and securing a gold standard in 
that country, it deserves the careful con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But if it is a Motion made to reverse the 
present policy, if, in short, it is a Motion 
made in the interests of bimetallism, then 
the Committee will be appointed to a 
hopeless and post-mortem examination. 
For bimetallism is dead; it has been 
. killed by every country ; and to grant a 
Committee with the hope of fanning a 
breath of life into it would simply be to 
waste the time of the 
Commons. 


*Mr. A. WYLIE (Dumbartonshire) : 
Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
Motion which has been so eloquently 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. Albans, has the 
support and concurrence of many 
gentlemen who are supporters of 
bimetallism in this House. I am a 
supporter of bimetallism under certain 
conditions, and have spoken in its favour 
on the floor of this House ; but I do not 
think this Motion is in the real interests 
of bimetallism, and I am almost certain 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts. 
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it is not in the interests of India, because 
it will tend to weaken that confidence in 
the stability of Indian money which lies 
at the very root of the prosperity of the 
country, and which the Indian Govern- 
ment has been doing so much to estab- 
lish during the last five years. I have 
accordingly put down an Amendment to 
the Motion to the effect that— 

“This House being satisfied that the Indian 
Government has been and is giving due con- 
sideration to the monetary condition of India, 
awaits further communications from the Indian 
Government before taking any steps in connec- 
tion with this subject.”’ 

Before speaking to this Amendment, I 
wish to join hon. Members who have 
spoken before me in expressing regret 
at the short time which has been allotted 
to the discussion of this important sub- 


ject. I feel, therefore, bound to omit 
many facts, figures, and communi- 
cations on which I have based my 
convictions, and which otherwise I 
would have been very pleased to 
have laid before this House. No 


Government in recent times has had to 
face such a severe monetary problem as 
the Indian Government. From 1873, 
when silver was very largely demone 
tized, with the result that the currency 
of India was subjected to the enormous 
disadvantage of sometimes violent fluc 
tuation, but at all times of steady 
decline, to 1893, the Indian Government 
repeatedly recommended the Home 
Government to join with other countries 
in establishing the old bimetallic 
standard of value, and, in my opinion, 
this would have been the wiser and the 
more successful course to pursue ; but, in 
1893, abandoning the hope of any im- 
mediate relief in this direction, they 
recommended that they should be 
allowed to close the Indian mints; and 
the India Office of the day, with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wolverhampton at its head, and with 
the approval of the right hon. Gentle 
man the then Leader of the House of 
Commons, whom I am glad to see in his 
place to-night, concurred in this recom- 
mendation and gave every facility for 
its being carried into effect. In making 
their arrangements the Indian Govern- 
ment had to consult the apparently 
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divergent interests and the absolutely 
divergent opinions of two different sec- 
tions of the community under their 
rule. On the one hand, the exporters 
from India, the planters, and the British 
manufacturers in India, who had been 
making enormous profits by the fall in 
the exchange, wished it to be allowed to 
decline still further. On the other hand, 
the importers in India, and the British 
manufacturers who supplied them with 
material, having experienced enormous 
disadvantage by the violent fluctuations 
and steady decline of the rupee, wished 
it to be maintained at a fair, but at all 
events a stable, ratio; and in this desire 
they were supported by the merchants and 
manufacturers and others in India, who 
had made money there, and who wished 
to be able to realise it in this country, 
and also by the ablest financial advisers 
of the Indian Government, who had had 
experience for many years of enormous 
deficits owing to the disadvantage of a 
falling currency. While the extreme 
men on the one side wished the rupee 
to fall to its bullion value of about 10d. 
or 1ld., and the extreme men on the 
other side would have liked it to have 
been restored to its old standard of about 
2s, or 2s. 2d the Indian Government 
chose the happy medium of ls. 4d. 
and held the balance very fairly 
between the two parties. This policy 
has now been in existence for about five 
years, and, having sanctioned it, I think 
we are bound to see that it has a fair 
opportunity of being tested. Five years 
is, in my opinion, far too short a period 
for testing and giving fair play to such 
a drastic financial experiment. I main- 
tain, Mr. Speaker, that it has been 
attended with a very great measure of 
success, notwithstanding the great fall 
in silver. The Government has been 
able to maintain the rupee at the fairly 
stable value of about 1s. 4d., and this 
during a period when India was subjected 
to a terrible famine for three consecutive 
years, to a most disastrous pestilence 
which has paralysed industry and trade 
in many of her principal centres, and to 
the cost of a very expensive war. We 
can best measure the success of this ex- 
periment by looking, not at the positive 
disadvantages which it has secured, but 
at the evils which it has averted. If 
the Indian Government had yielded to 
the representations of the United States 
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and France in 1893, and had advanced 
the value of the rupee to ls. 11d. then, 
judging from the experience which we 
have had of the rapid rise of the rupee 
to 1s. 9d. in 1890, we may safely assert 
that disaster and ruin would have fallen 
on thousands of the Indian merchants 
and planters. On the other hand, if the 
Indian Government had allowed the 
rupee to drop to its bullion value of 9d. 
or 10d., the Financial Secretary for India 
would have had to meet an enormous 
deficit, and the amount of extra taxation 
that would require to have been imposed 
under these circumstances on the people 
of India. would have amounted to ten 
or twelve million crores of rupees, and 
this, in the opinion of the President of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Bengal, 
might probably have caused another 
Mutiny. It would have almost annihi- 
lated the importer in India, it would have 
very seriously handicapped the exporter 
from this country (the British manufac- 
turer), and it would have thrown out 
of employment thousands and tens of 
thousands, of British workmen. But 
with the rupee maintained at a steady 
value of about 1s. 4d., the Indian Finan- 
cial Secretary, instead of having to face 
a large deficit, is able to forecast a hand- 
some surplus in next year’s Budget ; the 
steam-power industries established in 
India by British capital have increased 
by leaps and bounds ; the ordinary manu- 
facttrers and planters have been doing 
fairly well; whilst the British manufac- 
turers and exporters for India have been 
enabled to hold their own against the 
cheaper labour of the East, and to give 
the enormous staff of workmen employed 
by them a fair amount of work and 
wages. These are some of the dis- 
advantages which it has _ averted, 
and some of the advantages which 
it has secured, and I think, Mr. 
Speaker, judging the Government of 
India by the evils which it has averted, 
and the advantages which it has secured, 
we should congratulate them upon the 
success of their financial policy. It has 
been stated that there is very great 
stringency in the Indian money market, 
that interest has been advanced—I think 
it was the hon. Member for Whitechapel 
who made this statement—to the almost 
impractical limit of 12 per cent. Now, 
12 per cent. Bank rate in this country 
would indicate a very severe commercial 
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crisis, but in India it is not very much 
above the normal rate. That country is 
the happy hunting-ground of the money- 
lender, and 12 per cent. is a common 
rate of interest at the bazaar even 
between Europeans. I would venture 
to say to the hon. Member for White- 
chape: that, whilst he has given us the 
Bank rates for the periods since the clos- 
ing of the mints, he has omitted to tell 
us that in the five years previous. money 
was also at 12 per cent., and that the 
fluctuation in the Bank rate then was 
even greater than it has been since, 
because it fluctuated from a minimum 
of 2 per cent. to 12 per cent., whereas, 
since the closing of the mints, it ha; 
fluctuated to the extent of only from 
3 to 12 per cent. In fact, this 12 per 
cent. corresponds to what would have 
been a rise in this country of from 3 to 
43 or 5 per cent.—a rise that would not 
cause very great alarm, and certainly 
would not call for the investigation of a 
Select Committee. It has been alleged 
that the closing of the mints has been 
the cause of this stringency, whatever 
stringency there may exist in the money 
market of India ; but I maintain that the 
main cause of this stringency has not 
been the closing of the mints, but the 
want of confidence in the stability of the 
policy of the Indian Government, arising 
from the fact that it might be interfered 
with or overruled by the action of, the 


House of Commons, and which has 
caused the withdrawal, as has been 
stated by the hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Westminster, of an enor- 
mous amount of canital from India. 
Several banks, within the last two or 
three years, have withdrawn all their 
capital from India, but if they had known 
that the rupee was going to have been 
maintained at Ils. 4d. during the last 
five years, they would have allowed it 
to have remained in India, where it 
would have been gaining an _ interest 
three times as much as in this country. 
Were confidence restored British capital 
would again rush into India. But if this 
Motion is adopted by the House, will it 
help to restore that confidence? J think 
not. If a Special Committee or a Royal 
Commission were appointed I do not 
believe that there is a bank in this coun- 
try that would send its capital to India, 
and I question very much whether any 
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private individual would do so. But, 
given the confidence that the value of 
the rupee will be maintained at 1s. 4d, 
British capital, which is eager'y seek- 
ing investment in every part of the 
world, even outside our own possessions, 
at rates of interest considerably below 
—in fact, a half, and sometimes a third 
below—what is offered in India, would 
soon fill to overflowing the coffers of our 
Eastern dependency. This House could 
give the requisite confidence, not by a 
Resolution for a Special Committee or 
a Royal Commission, which would 
criticise and possibly thwart the policy 
of the Indian Government, but by a 
Resolution strengthening their hands— 
a Resolution of confidence in, and of 
approval of that policy of the Indian 
Government which has done so much for 
the country and the people in time of 
storm and stress—and by a Resolution 
making it certain that the policy of 
the Indian Government would not be 
weak, vacillating, and temporary, but 
that it would be strong, stable, and 
continuous, for of all things a weak and 
vacillating financial policy is most disas- 
trous to the welfare of any country. I 
hope that before very long such a Rese- 
lution will be affirmed by this Hous. 
And, in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
venture to hope that my right hon. and 
noble Friend, the able Secretary of State 
for India, will state, in no uncertain 
terms, that the Government are deter 
mined to support the financial policy of 
India, for, if confidence in its stability 
were given by the declared assurance of 
the Government, and by the approval 
of this House, and if the next five years 
be vears of peace and plenty in India, as 
we hope they will be, then that policy 
which has done so much for the people of 
India during the last five years of war. 
and pestilence, and famine, will confer 
upon them still greater benefits, and will 
make India a still more valuable posses- 
sion of the British Empire. I beg, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, to move the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name. 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA: I regret that the exigencies 
of public business have permitted 
of only a_ very short discussion 
upon this important subject. I think, 
however, there is still sufficient time to 
enable me to state very clearly what my 
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views are and what are the intentions 
of the Indian Government. Let me, in 
the first place, congratulate my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down upon his 
admirable speech—a speech which showed 
real knowledge and grip of the subject, 
and which was all the more valuable 
becauso my hon. Friend is _ largely 
engaged in trade with India and speaks as 
a bimetallist, although not as a preju- 
diced one. The hon. Member for White- 
chapel and the hon. Member for Cardiff 
have made speeches with which I find 
but little fault. As far as their demands 
are concerned, I believe I can satisfy 
them, for I feel that before any altera- 
tion is made in the monetary system of 
India there should be a thorough and 
impartial inquiry. I should be sorry to 
attempt to decide without inquiry upon 
so controversial and intricate a subject 
as a material alteration in the monetary 
system of India. I cannot, however, 
approve the tone or substance of the 
speech of my hon. Friend who moved this 
Resolution. In one respect I must con- 
gratulate him. We are discussing the 
dullest of all subjects—an abstract cur- 
rency question—and my hon. Friend 
managed to pack into his speech more 
exciting language than I ever heard 
before, even in an Irish Debate, or in any 
Debate upon a controversial subject in this 
House. If my hon. Friend succeeds in 
getting a Select Committee appointed, 
and if those who differ from him were to 
give evidence in similar language, what- 
ever other solution is arrived at I do not 
think it will be a pacific one. I was not 
responsible for the closing of the mints, 
and my hon. Friend wishes to bring those 
who were responsible before a Committee. 
I have looked most carefully into the 
history of the matter, and it is my 
belief that, placed in the circumstances 
in which they then were—circumstances 
of very great difticulty—those who were 
responsible adopted the right course, and 
I shall not hesitate to say so. It is an 
abstract. question whether it is right or 
wrong to close the mints, but we must 
take into consideration the circumstances 
with which they had to deal. I believe 
I am the oldest bimetallist in the House, 
as I became a convert 25 years ago, and 
I had a great deal to do at that time 
with starting the organisation, which has 
since developed itself. The object of 
‘bimetallism is to establish a stable rate 
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of exchange between gold and silver 
money, and the object of anybody who 
takes an interest in Indian finance is to 
try and bring about that stability of 
exchange. It is my belief that if that 
ever can be established so as to induce 
capitalists to send their money to 
India for investment with the know- 
ledge that they will be able to get 
it back at very much the same rate, 
I know no bounds to the productive pro- 
sperity of India. How is it possible to 
establish that stability of exchange be- 
tween England and India? It might be 
done by an international agreement, and 
theoretically that would be the best plan, 
but the world unfortunately does not 
agree. We have not to deal with indi- 
vidual opinion, but with the opinions of 
the world. Twenty-five years ago, when the 
fall in the price of silver took place, 
largely through the action of Germany in 
closing her mints, after a period of seven 
years, from 1870 to 1877, a certain num- 
ber of nations demonetised silver and 
adopted a gold standard, and foremost 
was Germany. For 13 years there was 
a cessation of the movement; but in 
1890 it began again, and since then 
foumelia, Austro-Hungary, Chili, Bul- 
varia, Russia, and Japan all adopted a 
cold standard. Now, we must look facts 
in the face. I believe at this moment 
there are only two countries in the world 
which have a silver standard—namely, 
Mexico and China—and, therefore, believ- 
ing though I de in bimetallism and noi 
having abandoned the theory, I yet think 
it is obvious that it is no use prosecutiny 
that theory for the purpose of establishing 
a stable exchange between England and 
India. There has been no blame of the 
Government for rejecting the proposal 
inade in the autumn for reopening the 
Indian mints. A year ago I think it 
was obvious to anyone who looked into 
the matter that the proposal would not 
obtain the stability it was its object to 
secure. The Government can do one of two 
things ; it can, if it chooses, give an arti- 
ficial value to silver in circulation, but only 
on one condition, that is, that it keeps 
a restriction over the coinage of silver, 30 
that it derives its value from its scarcity 
—a monopoly value. Or a nation can 
cpen its mints to free coinage, but the 
value of the coins will be that of the 
intrinsic value of the metal they con- 
tain. The proposition made to us was 
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that the ratio of silver to gold should be 
153 to 1. But the market ratio was 
35 tol, and if the wishes of Governments 
come into contact with the universal law 
of supply ‘and demand that law will 
prevail, and the ratio of 154 could not 
be sustained. If we ever enter into an 
international arrangement that does not 
achieve its object we shall be in a worse 
position than before, for we shall have 
all the inconveniences of instability of 
exchange while having tied our hands 
and fettered our liberty of action. There- 
fore, I will go so far as to say—and I 
speak my own opinion, and I think of 
everyone connected with the Indian 
Government—we do not believe that cir- 
cumstances now exist for entering into 
an international bimetallic arrangement, 
because no such arrangement would be 
worthy of being called international that 
did not include France, and France would 
only accept a 15} ratio. The population 
of France is 11 per cent. of the total 
population of Europe, but its currency 
is 23 per cent. of the total currency of 
Europe. When that is subdivided, the 
note circulation is 6} per cent. of the 
total circulation of Europe, the gold cir- 
culation is 25 per cent., but the silver 
circulation is 40 per cent. In fact, I 
believe there is a larger amount of silver 
in circulation in France than there is in 
the whole of British India. I go by the 
statement of the Herschell Committee. 
At any rate, there is this enormous 
amount of silver in circulation at the 
ratio of 15} to 1, and I do not believe 
that France can accept any other ratio. 
So long as she adheres to that ratio. she 
cannot enter into an_ international 
arrangement, and without her there can 
be no real international arrangement. 
That in a nutshell is the position of the 
Indian Government; and let the House 
remember that they did not close their 
mints until after they saw there was no 
chance of an international bimetallic 
arrangement. Another fact which my in- 
vestigation has brought to my mind very 
strongly is that I do not believe it is 
possible for any one nation by its own 
exertions to rehabilitate silver. America 
made a tremendous effort in 1890 by the 
Sherman Act. By that Act the United 
States Government were compelled 
annually to buy 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver whether the currency of the United 
States wanted it or not. That 54,000,000 
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ounces of silver is about 30 or 40 per 
cent. of the total silver production of the 
whole world. America continued that 
operation for three years, and at the end 
of those three years silver was 6d. lower 
than it was before. That shows clearly 
that no one country can by its own 
unaided exertions rehabilitate the price 
of silver. Under these conditions what 
was to be done! What was the position 
which the late Government had to face? 
I do not want to use language too strong ; 
but India was unquestionably on the 
verge of bankruptcy. She could not pay 
her way, and one of two things was in- 
evitable—either that she would be unable 
to meet her obligations, or that this 
country would have had to come to her 
aid. Now, what is the plea upon which 
bimetallists have appealed to the work- 
ing classes of this country! Is it not 
that the constant fall in the price of 
silver raises prices in those countries 
where silver is the standard, and that in 
consequence an impetus and bounty is 
given to the export trade! But if you 
open your mints you at once re-establish 
the bounty system on behalf of the 
exporter which the closing of the mints 
has taken away from him, and therefore 
anybody who has made an appeal as a 
bimetallist to the working classes of this 
country to get rid of the bounty which 
the fall in silver gives to the exporter, 
must vote against the re-opening of the 
mints in India, because, if those mints 
were opened, that bounty which they 
have denounced would once more be 
established. The exporter wants a cheap 
rupee. Everyone who exports produce 
from India likes a falling rupee, for the 
reason that it raises prices. But there 
is always an interval between the rise 
in the price of the commodity and the 
rise in the wages of those engaged in 
producing the commodity, and the ex 
porter gets the benefit for the time being. 
It does seem to me absolutely inconsistent 
with the whole theory and principle of 
bimetallism that those gentlemen who 
have been holding up the iniquity of this 
bounty system should now ask us to re- 
open the mints and re-establish it in full 
vitality. My hon. Friend expressed in 
very strong language the terrible com- 
mercial, monetary, and economic condi- 
tion of India as it exists at the present 
time; and he stated that this had been 
entirely produced by the closing of the 
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mints. He gave only one set of figures 
in support of that statement, and those 
were in connection with the export of 
opium to China. No doubt there has 
been a great falling off in the export of 
opium to China. That has always been 
foreseen. The area of opium cultivation 
in China has, decade after decade, been 
extending ; and I was glad to think that 
my hon. Friend, with all his research, was 
only able to refer to opium as proving the 
argument that India has become im- 
poverished under this system of closed 
mints. I have taken a great deal of 
trouble to see how far the predictions 
of those who are opposed to the closing 
of the mints have been verified. It was 
stated that the result of the closing of 
the mints would be to reduce the area of 
cultivation. The area of cultivation has 
not diminished in India. The price of 
staple commodities remains very much 
the same; the value of exports has not 
fallen; the prices of exported produce 
have not fallen; and the prices of im- 
ported produce have increased. It was 
predicted that the trade of India with 
silver-using countries would fall off. So 
far from that being the case, according 
to the latest returns, the volume of trade 
with silver-using countries was 26 per 
cent. for the whole of India, whereas pre- 
viously it was only 24. If I wanted any 
proof that India was not ruined by the 
present monetary system it is shown by 
the extraordinary recuperative power she 
is now exhibiting in recovering from one 
of the greatest disasters that have ever 
visited any country. Sir, attention has 
been drawn to the dearness of money, and 
there can be no question that money is 
dear in India. I do not wish to dogma- 
tise on this point, but it seems to me 
that dearness of money is not identical 
with scarcity of currency. I think the 
dearness of money is caused by want of 
capital, and the cause of want of capital 
in India is, no doubt, attributable to that 
country having passed through one of 
the greatest economic convulsions of this 
century—drought, famine, plague, and 
war. There is another influence at work. 
I think one mistake in closing the mints 
Was in trying to fix the rate at which the 
rupee should be converted into gold. The 
rupee could not rise appreciably above 
16d., but could fall to any point below. 
The result, therefore, is that people who 
have got capital invested in the banks have 
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preferred to have their money remitted 
to them whenever the rupee approached 
16d., with the consequence that there has 
been a great depletion of capital. What 
would be the result if the mints were 
opened? I have had a calculation made 
as to what the difference would be 
beween the number of rupees remitted at 
the present rate of exchange and the 
number which would have to be remitted 
at the market rate of silver at the present 
moment. That difference amounts to 
about 15 crores, or, say, £6,000,000 ster- 
ling. The Indian Government must pay 
its way; and it could not pay its 
way in that state of things except by 
increased taxation. It cannot increase 
its taxation, and therefore it could not 
pay its way unless it received help from 
this country. If additional taxation were 
put on here, it would be put on those 
who are already subjected to unfair com- 
petition in India, and so the mercantile 





community here would get hit right and 
left. But that is not the only objection. 
| If there were any idea of the mints being 
opened there would be at once a general 
disturbance of prices and a continuous 
fall in the gold value of the rupee; and 
a general spirit of apprehension and mis- 
trust would be set up which would be 
absolutely fatal to the investment of 
capital and to the development of com- 
merce or trade, or any sustained enter- 
prise anywhere. I cannot conceive what 
reason anyone can give for arguing that 
the mints in India should be opened 
without an international arrangement, 
except that if the mints in India were 
opened it is just possible that it might 
be a stepping-stone to securing an inter- 
national bimetallic arrangement. But it 
such a thine were done the economic 
condition of the country would suffer. 
I am not prepared myself to make the 
|experiment, and I venture to think that 
no responsible Minister would incur the 
risk of adopting such a visionary idea. 
I want it to be distinctly understood that 
so far as the Indian Government are con- 
cerned, both here and in India, we be- 
lieve that an attempt to open the mints 
without some international arrangement 
being come to would be an act of lunacy. 
Therefore, I should be very sorry to be 
a party to inquiry into the Indian mone- 
tary system if it were believed that I in 
any way associated myself with the idea 
that that inquiry would lead to a reversal 
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of the policy established in 1893. Now, 
Sir, I quite agree that there should be an 
impartial inquiry into any proposals the 
Indian Government send home, and that 


any such inquiry must be to some 
extent retrospective. The inquiry 
must not either be limited to the 


scope of the Indian monetary system, 
but those who conduct it must have the 
power to investigate the monetary sys- 
tem of England. The body intrusted 
with the inquiry should not be composed 
mainly of officials. I think it is most 
desirable that gentlemen of experience 
in connection with India whose names 
carry weight should be asked to partici- 
pate in such an inquiry, and I think they 
ought certainly to be more in num- 
ber than the officials. I am_ pre- 
pared to undertake, on behalf of the 
Government, that such shall be the com- 
position and scope of the inquiry into 
the proposals the Indian Government 
have sent home, and I am anxious for my 
own sake that the inquiry should be 
made as soon as possible. There are 
many systems of currency in force in 
different parts of the world, but if we 
analyse the secrets of success we shall 
find that those which succeed are success- 
ful by virtue of the fact that the people 
have confidence in them, and I feel that 
no alteration in the system of India 
could be accepted with general trust and 
confidence by the community unless the 
recommendation were associated with the 
names of men thoroughly conversant with 
the subject, whose opinions would carry 
weight with the community at large. It 
is rather difficult to select gentlemen to 
take part in such an inquiry. I think 
we do not want to have extreme con- 
troversialists, we do not want to have 
faddists, because I think nothing is more 
inconvenient in a case of this kind—where 
the demand everywhere is that a deci- 
sion one way or the other should be 
arrived at—nothing is more undesirable 
than that such an inquiry as this should 
be an opportunity for gentlemen of 
extreme views to fight one another. At 
the same time, it is desirable that, while 
we get gentlemen associated with bank- 
ing and commercial interests, we should 
try and not put on the Committee gentle- 
men with too direct a personal interest 
in the question one way or the other. 
Such being the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I cannot accept the Motion 
Secretary of State for India. 
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of my hon. Friend for the reasons I have 
given. It would be quite impossible for 
me to do so, but I am prepared to move 
this in substitution for it— 

“That in the opinion of this House it is 
desirable that a further inquiry be made into 
the monetary system of India, and into the pro- 
posals of the Government of India for the 
establishment of a gold standard in that 
country.” 

Of course, such a Committee would have 
power to make recommendations. I do 
not propose to have recourse to a Select 
Committee, because it is obvious that 
you have a much wider selection of 
experts if you do not confine the inquiry 
to Members of this House, and I do not 
propose to have recourse to a Royal Com. 
mission, because a Royal Commission 1s 
a somewhat cumbrous form of investiga- 
tion. But what I would propose is a 
Committee, not being a Departmental 
Committee in the sense of being com- 
posed mainly of officials in the India 
Office, but one having all the powers 
and all the attributes of a Royal 
Commission, and which is simply 
put in the shape of a Committee, 
because this is a handier—and, I 
think, a more effective—instrument of 
inquiry. I have stated to the House what 
the views of the Indian Government are. 
We cannot assent to the proposal of my 
hon. Friend, and I cannot hold out on 
behalf of the Government any hope that 
we shall reverse the policy established in 
1893. My hon. Friend thinks that the 
currency system in India can be put on 
a better footing by a reversal of that 
policy ; but I, on the other hand, look 
forward and hope to be able to consun: 
mate the policy which was commenced 
in 1893. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouthshire, 
W.): The noble Lorg was good enough 
to say that he would leave me some time 
in which to address the House. That 
was unnecessary, because he has made a 
better speech than I could have made in 
defence of the policy of 1893. There is 
no doubt what that policy was; it was 
an experiment, and a necessary experi- 
ment, in the condition in which India 
was placed. The Government of India 
approached that experiment with pre- 
possessions in favour of a different course ; 
but they have recorded in this dispatch 
their conviction that that policy was 
right, and that it was better than 
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a partial international bimetallic policy. 
Well, that is satisfactory for the Govern- 
ment of India, but still more satisfac- 
tory is the voice of Balaam that we 
have heard to-night, who confesses 
that he always has been, and still is, a 
bimetallist by conviction. I can only 
express my regret that that speech was 
not made somewhere about the month 
of July, 1895; it would have been 
extremely useful in Lancashire and in 
the agricultural constituencies. But 
better late than never; and I can only 
hope that it has carried conviction to the 
colleague who sits by his side (Mr. Chap- 
lin) and to the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Leader of the House. [The First 
Lorp of the Treasury: In what respect ?] 
I am quite sure that all the argu- 
ments which he has used are the argu- 
ments we have been using—we who 
belong to the majority of the world 
—against the professors of bimetal- 
lism, for I do not know how many 
years. But, in spite of all the 
professors, the world is against the 
faith that the noble Lord still holds. 
I am delighted to hear that he 
has vindicated the Government of 
India, as it was his office and his duty to 
do, against the language, in my opinion 
absolutely unfounded and unjustifiable, 
employed by the mover of this Resolu- 
tion. In his concluding words the hon. 
Member charged the Government of India 
with levity and incapacity, for adopting 
a policy which, I venture to say, has 
been proved by experience to be abso- 
lutely necessary to rescue India from im- 
pending insolvency, and in that I am sup- 
ported by the speech of the noble Lord 
who has just sat down. I am not con- 
cerned with the vindication of the policy 
of the Government of India in this 
matter, and I am not going to trouble 
the House with arguments about the 
currency. The sort of speeches we want 
to hear are not speeches on currency by 
the professors, but speeches such as we 
heard from the hon. Member for 
Dumbarton, who spoke with practical 
knowledge of the questions which have 
to be decided. The hon. Member is the 
sort of man we want to assist us in in- 
quiries of this kind. I do not agree 
with him, however, that an inquiry such 
as is proposed would shake  confi- 
dence in the Indian Government. I 
believe the inquiry would establish 
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the soundness of the policy which 
has been adopted, and which I hope 
will be continued in the future. We 
have listened to appeals on behalf of the 
poor people of India, who are said to 
have been injured by the closing of the 
mints. That is a most mischievous argu- 
ment, and it is an untrue one. It has 
been said that these poor people in the 
time of famine had to sell their silver 
ornaments, and that they could only get 
half their value. If anyone is disposed 
to give in to that mischievous delusion 
I would ask him to read the most im- 
portant report, written by Mr. O’Connor, 
on the trade of British India. He shows 
on pages 73 and 74 of that Report that 
it is absolutely untrue that these silver 
ornaments have been sold at reduced 
prices, to the injury and discontent of 
the poor people of India. No such thing 
has taken place, and that is proved by 
the fact that silver is being imported 
into India. Of course, if those orna- 
ments were sold, there would be a plethora 
of silver in India, and there would be no 
necessity to import silver into the 
country. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
give us the date of that Report? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: It is dated 1897, 
the year of the famine. It was issued 
as a Parliamentary Paper in, I think, 
November last. I read it with great 
satisfaction as absolutely refuting the 
fallacies which have been so frequently 
put forward. Then, Sir, the noble Lord 
said that no one would condemn the 
Government for having rejected the pro 
posals which were made to them by the 
Governments of the United States and 
France. The noble Lord said truly that 
no international agreement could be 
arrived at except upon the basis of a 
ratio of 15} to 1. We have always 
asserted that when the bimetallists were 
brought to book and compelled to state 
a ratio the whole thing would collapse, 
and that is what has happened. We have 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with which I entirely agree, 
that a proposal of that kind was incom- 
patible with public honesty. He said— 

“In view of the present market price of 
silver, it seems to me that to fix any such ratio 
would be an act of absolute dishonesty to 
creditors.” 

In the dispatch of the Indian Government 
it was pointed out that such a ratio would 
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be absolutely ruinous to India; that the 
opening of the mints at such a ratio 
would mean the disorganisation and ruin 
of the whole trade of India. I have 
heard strong language of condemnation 
-of such a proposal having come from the 
Governments of the United States and 
France. Yes, but they were not the 
authors of the proposal; they were in- 
vited to make such a proposal, and very 
much surprised they were when they 
found that it was summarily rejected by 
the Government of India and by the 
British Government. And why were 
they surprised! Because in 1896, three 
years after this Measure was adopted || 
which the noble Lord says was necessary 
to save India from bankruptcy, the First 
Lord of the Treasury, without any con- 
sultation with the Government of India, 
pledged himself that the Indian Mints 
should be opened without any reservation 
whatever in regard to the ratio at which 
it was to be done. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


Sea Fisheries 


“We will re-open the Indian mints; we will 
engage that they shall be kept open; and 
thereby we shall provide for the free coinage 
of silver within the limits of the British Empire 
for a population greater than that of France, 
Germany, and Belgium together.” 

This declaration was undoubtedly greatly 
to the satisfaction of the people of Lanca- 
shire. The right hon. Gentleman gave 
the pledge without consulting the Indian 
Government, and when it was consulted 
the proposal was summarily rejected. The 
United States naturally thought that, after 
the right hon. Gentleman’s pledge, the pro- 
posal would be accepted. When it was 
rejected, and very properly rejected, they 
were extremely astonished at, and they 
rather resented the violence of, the lan- 
guage used here to describe their pro- 
posal, and I am bound to say that they 
had some reason tocomplain. Ithink the 
proposal of the noble Lord to-night is per- 
fectly satisfactory. In such a difficult 
question as the establishment of a gold 
currency in India there ought to be in- 
vestigation by experts and practical men. 
If it could be obtained it would be of 
great use to this country and to India. 
I think the substituted Motion proposed 
by the noble Lord is a very proper one 
for the House to adopt, and, so far as I 
am concerned, I shall give it my support. 

*Mr. WYLIE: I beg leave to withdraw 
my Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir W. Harcourt. 
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*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA: I propose in line 1 to leave out 
from the word “that” to the end of the 
Question, in order to insert the words— 

“Tn the opinion of this House it is desirable 
that a further inquiry be made into the mone- 
tary system of India, and into the proposals of 
the Government of India for the establishment 
of a gold standard in that country.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

To amend the Salmon Fisheries (Ire- 
land) Acts ; Ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr, 
Dane, and Mr. James Roche; Presented, 
and read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday, 26th April, 
and to be printed. [Bill 158.] 


POST OFFICE (CARRIAGE OF GAME) 
BILL. 

To prohibit the Carrying of Game 
during the close season by the Post Office 
Authorities ; Ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. William Redmond, Mr. Joseph A. 
Pease, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Captain 
Sinclair, Mr. Parnell, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, and Mr. Grant Lawson; Pre- 
sented, and read the first time; to be 
read a second time upon Friday, 29th 


April, and to be printed. [Bill 159.] 


SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCES 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

To provide for Expenses incurred by 
School Boards in Scotland in relation to 
School Board Conferences ; Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Renshaw, Sir William 
Dunn, Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Parker 
Smith, and Mr. Cochrane ; Presented, and 
read the first time; to be read a second 
time upon Wednesday, 27th April, and to 
be printed. [Bill 160.] 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

To amend the Sea Fisheries (Scotland) 

ts; Ordered to be brought in by Captain 
Sinclair, Mr. Asher, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Haldane, and Sir William Wedderburn ; 
to be 
read a second time upon Monday, 2nd 
May, and to be printed. [Bill 161.] 


House adjourned at 12. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 30th March 1898. 


Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Twelve of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


CITY AND BRIXTON RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


LONDON, WALTHAMSTOW, AND 
EPPING FOREST RAILWAY BILL. 
As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


BRECON AND MERTHYR TYDFIL 
JUNCTION RAILWAY BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BUSINESS. 


-_——— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1). 

To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board relating 
to Bootle, East Stonehouse, Epsom 
(Rural), Halifax (Rural), Hucknall-Tor- 
kard, Leatherhead, Ramsgate, and 
Tewkesbury (Rural); Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. 
Chaplin; Presented, and read the first 
time; Referred to the Examiners of Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, and to be printed. 
[Bill 162.] 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2). 


To confirm certain Provisional Orders 
of the Local Government Board relating 
to Eastbourne, Oswaldtwistle, Oswestry, 
and Wallasey, and to the Oakwell and 
Staines Joint Hospital Districts; Or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Mr. Chaplin ; Presented, and 
read the first time; Referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills, and 


to be printed. [Bill 163.] 


PETITIONS. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weekly payment, from Leicester, 
Warminster, and Williton; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 
Against State Regulation, from Stir- 

ling and United Presbyterian Church of 

Scotland; to lie upon the Table. 


GROCERS’ LICENCES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION — BILL. 

From United Presbyterian Church of 

Scotland, in favour; to lie upon the 


Table. 


MIDWIVES. 


From Edinburgh, for Alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

In favour, from Leeds, Gate Wen, 
Bedfor, Halton, Dewsnap, Lower Darwen, 
Wharncliffe, Houghton Main, Ryhill 
Main, Darfield, Woolley, Birley, and 
Thorncliffe No. 1 Colleries; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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OLD AGE PENSION SCHEME. 


From Shipley, for adoption; to lie 
upen the Table. 


OF INTOXICATING 


(IRELAND) BILL. 
In favour, from Strabane and Douglas ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE LIQUORS 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

In favour, from Denby Dale, North 
Hill, Rusholme, Welton, Trevadlock 
Cross, Williton, Loftus-in-Cleveland, 
Houghton-le-Spring, Grove Street, Cross- 
hills, and Oldham Road; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING 


ON SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Colne, Bexley Heath, 
Williton, Hoxton, East Ham, Scotswood, 
Hay, Bradford, Cambridge, Manchester, 
Leicester (3), and Nantwich ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


LIQUORS 


SUPERANNUATION 
BILL. 

From St. George in the 
favour ; to lie upon the Table. 


(METROPOLIS) 


East, in 


RETURNS, ETC. 


PUBLIC REVENUE (INTERCEPTION). 


Return [presented 29th March]; to be 
printed. [No. 136.] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Copy presented, of Return of Proceed- 

ings during the month of January, 1898 

{by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
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PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (ARMY VOTES). 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 18th March, 1898, authorising the 
temporary application of Surpluses on 
certain Army Votes for the year 1897-& 


|to meet Excesses on certain other Army 


Votes for the same year [pursuant to 
Resolution of the House of 4th March, 
1879]; to lie upon the Table. 





NOTICE OF MOTION. 


*Smr C. DILKE (Gloucestershire, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to give notice of the 
following Motion— 

“That the conduct of foreign affairs during 
the last twelve months has shown that it is 
not in the interest of this country that the 


office of Prime Minister and that of Foreign 
Secretary should be combined in one person.” 


I propose on the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House to-day to ask the 
Government whether they think it is for 
the public interest that the House should 
be given an opportunity of debating and 
dividing on this Motion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


(IRELAND) 
BILL. 


LAND LAW ACTS 


AMENDMENT 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, in rising to move the Second 
Reading of the Land Law (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment, I feel that a great respon- 
sibility is cast upon my shoulders ip 
having to move this Bill on behalf of the 
Irish Party, which is their principal 
Measure this Session, because I was s0 
fortunate in getting fifth place in the 
ballot among the Members of this House. 
I can only ask, Sir, your indulgence, and 
the indulgence of the Members, during 
the course of my remarks, which I hope 
will be as brief as the necessities of the 
case will allow. The principal provisions 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Amendment 
Bill are summarised as  follow:—To 
reduce the statutory term from 15 to 10 
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years; the altering of the method of 
valuation ; amending the law with regard 
to improvements; to bring the town 
parks under the Land Acts; the rein- 
statement of the evicted tenants; to 
entitle future tenants to get the benefits 
of land legislation; to give power to 
reduce arrears when fair rents are being 
fixed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Scotch Crofters Acts; to increase 
the limit of rental on grass farms up to 
£200, and to legalise the Ulster custom. 
These, Mr. Speaker, in a condensed form 
are the principal portions of a Bill of 
which I have the honour to move the 
Second Reading. In so doing, I believe 
that the reductions of rent which have 
been given in this Return under the Land 
Act of 1881 and the Land Act of 1896 
are quite inadequate to meet the great 
depreciation in agricultural produce, the 
great fall in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, and the great competition which 
now exists. The Ulster custom, in my 
opinion, should long have prevailed, not 
only in Ulster, but in all Ireland, because 
we in Ireland know that the invariable 
practice, for the past hundred years, has 
been that the tenant and his predecessors 
in title have made at least 80 per cent. 
of the improvements in their holdings. 
The rent reductions which have been 
given to meet the necessities of the case 
are, in my opinion, quite inadequate, and 
I would like to draw the attention of the 
House to a sample case heard in Limerick 
on Thursday last, upon which occasion 
a number of judgments were given by the 
Chief Land Commissioner. Judgments 
were delivered in 13 cases, of which 
number the rents were raised in 
five cases, were confirmed in seven, 
and reduced in only one _ instance. 
I desire in this connection to draw the 
attention of the House to the reduction 
so given. The old rent was £28; the 
judicial rent, fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioner, was £28, and the appeal rent, 
after the tenant had undergone all the 
expense of appeal, was £27 15s. ; so that 
the unfortunate tenant got a reduction on 
appeal of only 5s. upon the existing rent. 
On the preceding day—Wednesday last 
—15 other cases were heard in the city 
of Limerick. In seven of these cases the 
rent was raised, in seven others the rent 
was confirmed, and in only one case was 
it reduced. In that case the old rent was 
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£24 7s., the judicial rent was £23 10s., 
and the appeal rent, as given by the Chief 
Land Commissioner on appeal, was 
£23 10s., making a reduction in favour 
of the tenant, on appeal, of 17s., with the 
extra penalty on the tenant that he had 
to pay all county cess, as against the 17s. 
reduction he received on appeal. In con- 
nection with this case, if the House will 
permit me, I would like to quote, for the 
information of this House, a remarkable 
statement delivered by one of the Chief 
Commissioners in connection with this 
case. He spoke as follows— 


“T must express my dissent from the rents 
fixed on this estate’ The present value of the 
farms is mainly due to the expenditure of the 
tenants on buildings and reclamations, for 
which they get insufficient credit. In Margaret 
Riordan’s case the alieged improvements are 
corroborated by the fact of the rent having been 
more than quadrupled since 1851, when it was 
only £4 10s. The fact of the rental steadily 
following the improvements is a circumstance 
which should be taken into account. A contri- 
bution of £140 by the landlord, a sum small in 
comparison with the tenant’s outlay, was made 
out of public money granted at a low rate of 
interest for the relief of the distress in 1880. The 
landlord gets full credit for that expenditure at, 
the rate of 5 per cent. The official valuers 
agree with the tenant’s and landlord’s valuers 
as to the carrying power of the farm; 
but even the landlord’s valuer, Mr. Hunt, 
places the full value of the land, including 
all improvements, at 20 per cent. more 
than the official Court valuers, whose esti- 
mates we are said to register as the decision 
of the Court. The Sub-Commissioners, who 
had the advantage of hearing the evidence, 
and who are men of longer experience in 
Munster than the Court valuers, estimate the 
value of the land at 13s. 6d. more than the 
landlord’s valuer. The only substantial differ- 
ence between them is, whether any and what 
credit is to be given to the tenant for improve- 
ments. The evidence leaves no doubt on my 
mind that the farm has been practically made 
out of moor and bog mainly by the tenant, and 
to fix as the fair judicial rent a sum more than 
four times the rent in 1852 is unjust, and not 
warranted by the facts and circumstances of the 
case, or by the gross value of the farm produce, 
out of which the taxes and all experses must 
be paid before any rent is earned. ‘The land- 
lord’s valuer estimated the rent on a somewhat 
less area than the Court valuers, but his esti- 
mate of the full letting value of the farm was 
based on the carrying power, as to which he 
agrees with the Court valuers and the Sub- 
Commissioners and the tenant. As regards the 
second term cases of Ambrose and Flanigan, the 
liability of the land to disease and the want of 
water has not been taken into account. The 
rents in 1881-82 were, it is well known, fixed 
mainly with reference to the preceding period 
of high prices current up to 1880. In the last 
twenty years the price of butter, the principal 
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rent-paying produce of the tenant, has fallen 
fully 50 per cent. As the Fry Commission 
pointed out, any fall in the price of produce 
should cause a very much larger fall in rent. 
The illustration given at page 23 of that Report 
shows that a fall of 20 per cent. in produce 
should cause the rent to fall 335 per cent. 
Extending that illustration, a fall of 25 per 
vent. should be accompanied by a reduction of 
40 per cert. in rent, and a fall of 30 
per cent. in produce should mean a fall of 
50 per cent. in rent. Knowing how rents were 
fixed in the early years of the Land Commis- 
sion, and the fall of prices being a matter of 
common knowledge, I cannot concur with the 
rents fixed, which reduced the judicial rents 
fixed in 1882 by 28 per cent. in one case and 
40 per cent. in the other.” 


[ think that is a very remarkable state- 
ment of facts, coming from one of the 
Commissioners, who has had, I imagine, 
as wide a knowledge as any man on the 
Judicial Bench in Ireland. in connection 
with the Land Acts, and, in his opinion, 
he there declares that tenants in Ire- 
land are not in receipt of what the law 
is bound to give them. If we look in 
another direction, after taking that 
statement of Mr. Commissioner O’Brien 
in the fixing of these rents—the 
first statutory rents fixed by the Land 
“‘ommission, from the 22nd August to 
the 3lst March, 1897—we find that the 
average percentage of reduction in all 
ireland only amounts to 21.4 per cent. 
Anybedy having a knowledge of the 
state of affairs in Ireland would cer- 
tainly not deny—not even the landlords 
themselves—the fact that farm produce 
has gone down in price anywhere from 
30 to 35 per cent., owing to the great 
failure of the crops. and the great 
increase in foreign competition. In look- 
ing over the Land Commission’s Reports 
I find that the official returns show the 
following fall in prices. Since 1881 the 
fall in the price of oats has averaged 
28 per cent. ; in potatoes, 44.4 per cent. ; 
barley, 30 per cent.; store cattle (two 
years old), 39.3 per cent. ; one year old, 
29 per cent.; sheep (since 1890), 26.6 
per cent.; pork, 39.6 per cent.; butter, 
20.4 per cent.; which gives an average 
reduction in the principal products—on 
which the Irish tenant farmer not only 
has to support his family, but has also 
to pay the rent—of 35 per cent., as 
against an average reduction by the Land 
Commission of something like 21 per 
cent. I will also quote an official Report 
from a return to show the condition of 
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the crops, and two statements will be 
quite sufficient for my purpose. One of 
them is from the extreme north of 
Ireland, and the other is from the south. 
In quoting these Reports I will not even 
admit that they are select Reports. One 
is taken from the centre of my own con- 
stituency of Listowel, which I certainly 
say is not by any means a poor district 
at the present moment—lI will go so far 
as to say that it is an average good 
agricultural district, as agricultural dis- 
tricts go in Ireland. The first Report 
says— 


“The general yield of crops is much below 
the average; the oat crop is very poor in 
quality and quantity. Of hay there is only a 
small quantity. In general the hay crop is 
bad, and in fact it is useless for feeding pur- 
poses, in consequence of continuous rains. The 
potato crop is much below the average in 
quality and quantity, too much rain having 
fallen during the time the tubers were coming 
to maturity.” 


That is a Report coming from the Lis 
towel district, as supplied to Her 
Majesty's Government from __ official 
sources. The Report from the north is 
as follows— 

“IT have to report the failure of the harvest 
as regards potatoes, oats, meadows, etc., due to 
very wet weather. There was a bad _ potato 
blight, but tubers were not affected by it, and 
have rotted to a great extent in the ground on 
account of the wet weather.” 


My object in using these Reports is 
to point out that not alone ‘have the 
farmers of Ireland to suffer owing to 
foreign competition, not alone have they 
to suffer owing to depreciation in the 
price of agricultural produce, not alone 
have they to suffer because they cannot 
reach the markets with their produce 
owing to prohibitive railway rates, but 
they also have to suffer from an inces- 
santly wet climate, which was worse than 
ever last spring, and has been very bad 
for a number of years. In several dis- 
tricts of the county of Kerry, of which 
I am speaking from personal knowledge, 
last harvest there was a failure of from 
50 to 60 per cent. of the potato crop. 
I have gone to the trouble of compiling 
some statistics in connection with this 
matter, and I have done that because I 
have no wish whatever to make this sub- 
ject a political one as between landlord 
and tenant, and because I wish to prove 
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from indisputable facts that there is an 
actual necessity for further land legisla- 
tion to be carried out in order to relieve 
the condition of affairs now existent in 
Ireland; and for this reason I simply 
take the official returns, which are com- 
piled, not by the people of Ireland, who 
are interested in this question, but by the 
officials in connection with a Government 
which is supposed to legislate for Ire- 
land. In the face of these official 
returns, and in the face of the facts that 
are supplied in the Blue Books, the state 
of affairs now in existence in Ireland, as 
shown by these official returns and the 
Blue Books, is one of the most deplorable 
nature, and unless the Government will 
consent to accept either this Bill in its 
entirety, or a portion of it, they will 
have to meet a dreadful state of affairs 
—a state of affairs which existed last 
year and exists this year, and which, so 
far, they have refused to meet. If I 
take up the average yearly extent of 
acres under cultivation in Ireland, it is 
simply a repetition of what I have already 
stated. Without going into the details 
of the number of acres under cultivation, 
I will give the percentage of the decrease, 
taking the average years from 1886 to 
1895. In those years the decrease in 
the number of statute acres of wheat 
alone was 33,478, or a decrease of 46.8 
per cent. In oats for the same period 
there has been a decrease of 60,327 acres, 
and in barley a decrease of 1,038 acres. 
In potatoes the decrease is 55,740 acres, 
and in flax, which is the principal pro- 
duct of the north of Ireland, the same 
story has to be told, for there is a 
decrease in that product of 26,889 acres, 
which is equal to 27.1 per cent. In look- 
ing at these figures it must be taken 
into consideration that the quantity of 
acres given here is far and away below 
the quantity cultivated in previous years, 
and in a supplementary return the esti- 
mated yield of the same products is 
given ; but although Ireland suffered last 
year and the year before from dreadfully 
wet weather, leading to the complete 
failure of many of the crops, the esti- 
mates I am about to give of the average 
yield are based upon the supposition of 
favourable circumstances of weather and 
other circumstances. Taking again the 
years 1886 to 1895 as average years, the 
average yield of wheat was 1,113,838 
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ewts.; in 1896 it was estimated to be 
639,617 cwts., which shows a decrease of 
474,221 cwts., equal to a reduction of 
42.6 per cent. Taking that item alone, I 
would like to ask, how is it possible, con- 
sidering the condition of affairs in Ireland, 
for farmers to pay their rents, and how 
is it, knowing, as the Government must 
know, that farming in Ireland is not a 
paying business, that they assist the 
landlords to collect rents which it is im- 
possible, under present circumstances, to 
pay, by means of police or any other 
assistance that is required! It does 
seem to me to be neither humane nor 
Christianlike that such a thing as that 
should be done. Going back to the sup- 
plemental return I was quoting, I find in 
oats a like condition of affairs as in 
wheat. The average yearly yield from 
1886 to 1895 was 18,039,671 cwts. In 
1896 it was 17,008,580 ewts., or a 
decrease of 1,031,537 cwts. Of potatoes 
the average yearly yield for the same 
period was 2,744,963 tons, and in 1896 
it was 2,701,000 tons, or a decrease of 
43,963 tons. . Now, there is a very 
remarkable fact in connection with that 
potato crop return. In 1895 the esti- 
mated yield, according to the Govern- 
ment return, is given at 3,472,015 tons, 
and in 1896 the estimated yield is only 
2,701,000 tons, which shows a_ net 
decrease as between 1896 and 1895 of 
771,015 tons, which is a fall of 25 per 
cent. in 12 months. Notwithstanding 
that return, Mr. Speaker, we have been 
told—I have been told myself by the 
Chief Secretary on the floor of this 
House—that in several districts, in 1896, 
there was practically no failure or no 
decrease in the potato crop. I have 
drawn the attention of the Chief Secre- 
tary time and again to places where, to 
my own knowledge, the potato crop has 
been a failure for five or six years. IL 
ove appealed on behalf of my own con- 
stituents that they might be allowed to 
purchase sprays and spraying material 
for the prevention of blight, but I have 
appealed to deaf ears. We have a very 
unfortunate condition of affairs in Lis- 
towel, that the ratepayers are not ever 
allowed to buy sprayers even at the ex, 
pense of the ratepayers themselves, and 
the result is that the potato crop 1s 
practically ruined. Practically there are 
no potatoes growing in the south and 
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west of Ireland, and what few there 
are are fit neither for seed nor human food. 
I find another official return given in 
connection with the price of cattle. This 
is a return by the Land Commission 
issued this month, and in that return 
there is a remarkable fact, which is that 
in Dublin the official live-weight price 
of cattle is registered at £1 10s. per 
ewt., whereas for the very same descrip- 
tion of beasts in the London markets, 
according to the London 7'imes, the price 
on the same occasion was £2 per ewt. 
So that, if we simply calculate the average 
weight of a beast as at least 12 cwt., the 
actual loss to the Irish farmer, as between 
himself and the English producer, is £6. 
I made some reference to the great difti- 
culties which the Irish farmer has to 
contend with, and in order to illustn@te 
these I will give a few figures in con- 
nection with foreign competition. to show 
how that competition has increased, and, 
in my opinion, is increasing, and will con- 
tinue to increase, as we see from the 
returns. The total value of the receipts 
at British and Irish ports of the various 
products enumerated amounted in 1897 
to £158,000,000 sterling, an increase of 
£6,000,000 sterling over the sum repre- 
sented by the corresponding period of last 


year. The supplies of foreign and 
Colonial butter, which reached 3,217,801 
ewts., was declared to be worth 


£15,917,000, Denmark being one of the 
principal competitors, and in Ireland at 
the present moment we who live 
there. know that butter is one of the 
principal productive articles in Ireland, 
especially in the south of Ireland; and 
when we have got such competitors as 
Denmark to deal with, where they get 
great railway facilities, not alone for 
their own companies, but for the English 
ones, we are placed at a great disadvan- 
tage, and under these circumstances it 
is wtterly impossible for the Irish tenant 
farmer to go into the English markets. 
For some of the Irish produce, say from 
Dublin to Kerry, the remarkable state 
of things is this: that you can send it 
from Dublin to Liverpool and back from 
Liverpeo! to Kerry at a much cheaper 
rate than you can from Dublin to Kerry 
by rail. In order to show what loss the 
Trish farmers have sustained owing to 
the failure of the crops and the wet 
weather, I will give an illustration from 
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the county of Kerry alone. The esti- 
mated loss in that county in 1896 js 
£140,000 for hay, £101,000 for butter, 
£55,000 for oats, £40,000 for potatoes, 
and £8,000 for barley; a total of 
£344,000. Now, in order to illustrate 
the case I am bringing forward, and to 
show how the farmers have suffered 
through this fall in prices, I will give 
a case which I can personally vouch for. 
A farmer bought a large quantity of 
barley, for the simple reason that he 
could not get in his debts from the 
farmers, and took the barley instead. 
He stored it for two years, and after 
doing so—it was a secondary barley, only 
fit for malting purposes—he actually sold 
it at a penny per stone less than he gave 
for it two years before. In going into the 
landlord and tenant question, with which 
this Bill deals, I would like to draw the 
attention of the House to some particu- 
lars in connection with the future 
tenants, and in so doing I would direct 
the especial attention of the Chief Secre- 
tary to the condition of affairs in the 
county of Kerry, with which he is very 
well acquainted. I refer to the Worden 
property, where there are a large num- 
ber of evicted tenants, and where fully 
60 per cent. of the tenants are debarred 
from the benefit of any land legislation 
because they are in the position of 
future tenants, who, by the provisions of 
this Bill, we propose to bring under the 
benefits of the Land Acts. In connec- 
tion with the Worden property the 
tenants, some five or six years ago, o-red 
14 years’ purchase, which was refused, and 
what do we find? Within the last five 
years the property has been actually sold 
for the present landlord by the Court, at 
104 years’ purchase, notwithstanding the 
fact that the tenants offered 14 years’ 
purchase. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 10 THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND (Mr. 
Geratp Batrovr, Leeds, Central): Is it 
not the fact also that the reason that 
negotiations failed was because the parish 
priest exercised his influence against the 
purchase? 


Mr. FLAVIN: I am not aware whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is correct in 
what he says or not, but I shall be very 
much surprised if he is. The position of 
affairs on this estate is that the tenants 
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are debarred from any benefits under the 
present land legislation, notwithstanding 
the grievous injustice done to the original 
owners of the property. How are these 
tenants situated now? They are com- 
pelled to pay the old rents, and 
not alone are they compelled to 
pay old rents, but also the arrears 
which were due to the property 
when it was under the Court, although, 
when the property was under the Court, 
the arrears were never collected, but, on 
the contrary, the Court gave temporary 
abatements to the tenants. The old 
rents, plus the yearly instalment of the 
arrears, and also on the agreement which 
he compelled them to sign under threat 
of eviction, actually amount to 4 per 
cent. more than was paid when the pro- 
perty was under the Court. I do not 
believe that in all the world a more 
disgraceful, or a more harsh, or a more 
intolerable state of things can be in 
existence than exists for the unfortunate 
tenants on that property ; and, notwith- 
standing these facts, which I challenge 
the Chief Secretary to deny, he stands 
up and tells us that Mr. Worden is a 
noble example of an Irish landlord. If 
the Chief Secretary knew the opinion of 
the landlords in that district—aye, of 
the Conservatives of that district—as to 
Major Worden, he would very soon alter 
his opinion as to that gentleman being 
a model landlord. What makes the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate tenants the more 
eruel is the fact that, as I have already 
said, they have not received the benefits 
of any land legislation. In this connec- 
tion I will give one or two cases 
from the same parish, and from the 
surrounding districts, as to how other 
landlords are treating their tenants. On 
the O'Connell property, which is actually 
in the parish of Sneem, the tenants have 
received in the year 1897,‘an abatement 
of 6s. in the £ on the present rents, and 
it must be remembered that the tenants 
on this property are not paying old 
rents plus yearly instalments, but theirs 
are judicial rents. On the Heord pro- 
perty, near Sneem, the tenants were 
offered their choice of either 5s. in the 
£ or an equivalent of seed potatoes equal 
to the amount, and on the O‘Connor 
property in the same district the tenants 
are actually in the receipt of 7s. in the 
£ on the present judicial rents. I simply 
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give these instances as instances within 
my own personal knowledge as to how 
just some landlords are. and how harsh 
and inhuman some others are. To show 
to what an extent Worden carries his 
harshness, I will tell the House of the 
following case. An unfortunate bare 
footed man, in passing along a road 
during the summer, saw a small branch 
of a tree hanging over the road in such 
a position that a schoolboy could have 
cut it down. He broke it off, and 
Worden saw him do so, and compelled 
him to pay a penny for that small 
branch, and actually went to the trouble 
of writing out a receipt for it. Perhaps, 
Mr. Speaker, the House will bear with 
me if I draw its attention, and particu- 
larly the attention of the Chief Secre- 
tary, to the case of one of the evicted 
tenants on this estate. In reply to a 
question of the hon. Member for East, 
Mayo in this House a week ago, the 
right hon. Gentleman stated that the 
reason why a tenant on this property 
named Sullivan was evicted was because 
his house was in an insanitary condi- 
tion. If that is so, it seems a very 
strange thing to me that, although you 
have a local sanitary authority in Sneem, 
and. although you have a board cf 
guardians 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This, Sir, 
is a Bill merely to amend the Land Laws 
of Ireland. The case which the hon. 
Gentleman is referring to, is the case, 
not of a farmer, but of a man living in 
a cottage in the middle of a village. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think that the 
instance. which the hon. Member is refer- 
ring to 1s somewhét outside the scope 
of the Bill. 

Mr. FLAVIN: Of course, Sir, I bow 
to your ruling. I will give the case of 
a tenant who was actually in possession 
of a farm, and who had been evicted, and 
who, if this Bill becomes law, will be 
entitled, under the evicted tenants 
clause, to be reinstated. A man named 
Sullivan of his house 
to a man named Neil, who has been in 
possession of a farm, and was evicted for 
arrears of rent. Neil has simply been 
hunted like a mad dog by Worden, all 
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over the Worden property, and I am per- 
sonally aware that there was a deliberate 
attempt made by the landlord to prevent 
this man from being sheltered. No tenant 
evicted by Worden can get shelter 
in any house or cabin on any portion of 
his property ; and, asthe Chief Secretary 
has been good enough to interpose on 
this question, I will ask him, is it not a 
fact that no tenant evicted by Worden 
is allowed to get shelter on any portion 
of the property? As a matter of fact this 
evicted tenant, Sullivan, to my own know- 
ledge, made an application to be allowed 
to heve the smallest hovel on the pro- 
perty, and Worden absolutely refused to 
give him shelter. Then I have a case 
here which came before the Castlerea 
Guardians last year, which I will read to 
the House— 
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* At a meeting of the Castlerea Guardians, 
Mr. Joseph Burke presiding, a letter was read 
from Patrick Healey, of Carrowgariff, stating 
that he had been evicted from his holding on 
the Flannery Estate on the 29th April, and 
that his house was set fire to and burned down 
two days afterwards. He and his wife and five 
children were, he stated, now homeless, and in 
a state of starvation, and he was obliged to 
apply to the Guardians for outdoor relief.” 


Members of this House will hardly believe 
that in a civilised country such a state 
of affairs is in existence even now. Is 
it not a dreadful condition of things that 
not only is the man evicted from a house 
which he himself, or his predecessors. in 
title, built, but that his house is burned 
down also! Sullivan did not owe twopence 
rent, the house was his absolute property ; 
and yet, because he sheltered an evicted 
tenant, and for no other reason, he is 
evicted from his home, and cannot get 
even the shelter of a hovel on the estate. 


CotoneL E. J. SAUNDERSON (Ar- 
magh, N.): Under what Act is he evicted 
for sheltering an evicted tenant? 

Mr. FLAVIN: I cannot tell the hon. 
and gallant Member that, but I challenge 
him to contradict my facts ; and I will go 
further than that: I invite him to the 
district, and I will show him the place. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must re 
mind the hon. Member that, so far as I 
am aware, the eviction was entirely on 
account of the insanitary state of the 
dwelling. 

Mr. Flavin. 
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Mr. FLAVIN: I do not wish to refer 
any further to that case. I give the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
credit for stating what he believes to be 
accurate information ; but the information 
is neither accurate nor reliable, because 
it comes from a landlord source. Another 
case has also come within my personal. 
knowledge, and that is the case of a man. 
living in my own constituency—in the 
Ballyheigar district—and I am simply 
giving this case to illustrate how some 
landlords act. I do not want to be mis- 
understood in this matter. JI am not 
saying there are no good landlords in Ire- 
land. On the contrary, I will go so far 
as to say that there are some who treat 
their tenants generously ; and I, speaking: 
for myself alone, may say that I am on 
intimate terms of friendship with many 
landlords in my own constituency. This; 
tenant of whom I was speaking was a 
tenant on the Purci Crosbie property, im 
the western portion of Ballyheigar—one 
of the very poorest districts in my con- 
stituency—over which a receiver has 
been appointed, and this case will amply 
illustrate how friendly the Court is in 
the exercise of its generosity to the 
tenants. In the year 1897 this tenant 
paid to the receiver three gales rent, 
which represents a year and a half. That. 
made him a clear tenant up to March. 
In September another gale fell due, and 
a fortnight afterwards the official re 
ceiver was kind enough to proceed against 
him, and compelled him within a fort- 
night to pay that gale, thus making the 
unfortunate tenant pay two years’ rent 
within the space of 12 months. I will 
simply give now, Mr. Speaker, in my con~ 
cluding remarks, a few official returns 
showing the condition of Irekand as re 
gards the numbers of cattle and sheep 
now and a few years ago. Between 1892 
and 1897 a decrease has taken place to 
the extent of 67,190 head of cattle, and 
in the same years the decrease in sheep 
is 670,196. Coming to the position 
of the future tenants, I would like io 
draw the attention of the Chief Secretary 
and of the House to the number of these 
tenants that are in Ireland at the present 
moment. I have taken these figures from 
the Blue Book for the years 1896 and 
1897, and without going into details for 
the different counties and the different 
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parishes, in those two years 1896 and 
1897 the total number of tenants de- 
prived, under the 7th Section of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1897, of any benefit of 
present land legislation, comes to the 
gross total of 9,154. In that connection 
it must be remembered that these 9,154 
tenants are practically outside any land 
legislation that may be passed, and that 
seems to me to be a very harsh and unfair 
state of things. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, I would simply summarise my 
remarks as follows:—That England has 
factories and industries wherein to 
employ her people, whilst Ireland has 
none to speak of, and, therefore, the 
people of Ireland have to support them- 
selves on the land. Working men in Eng- 
land are paid 50 and 100 per cent. over 
and above the workers of Ireland. In 
England you have better markets, and 
greater facilities for carrying farm pro- 
duce, because our railway companies offer 
cur people no facilities whatever. In 
England the landlord makes all per- 
manent improvements, and in Ireland 
the tenant makes 80 per cent. of the im- 
provement of his holding himself. In 
England you have given the farmers the 
benefit of the Agricultural Rating Act of 
1896, which you have refused to give the 
benefit of to the farmers of Ireland. In 
England at the present moment you have, 
as few Members will deny, happiness and 
prosperity, whilst in our unfortunate 
country we have pauperism and starva- 
tion. I must apologise to the House for 
detaining them at such length, but the 
Bill being a rather important one for Ire- 
land, I have tried to give statistics show- 
ing the great fall in the price of agri- 
cultural products, and in the number of 
productive acres, and the consequent 
great increase in the general pauperism 
and poverty. In conclusion, I thank 
the Members for the generous hearing 
they have given me, and I beg to move 
the Second Reading of this Bill. 


Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): The 
first clause of this Bill proposes to 
reduce the statutory term, but I need not 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. that the 
Cowper Commission, appointed by a Con- 
Servative Government in 1886, recom- 
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mended that the statutory term should 
be reduced, and further recommended 
that all parks in the neighbourhood of 
towns with a population of 5,000 should 
he brought under the operation of the 
Act. The same Commission recom- 
mended that it should not be within the 
power of any landlord to recover more 
than two years’ arrears of rent. It is: 
upon these three recommendations that. 
three of the chief clauses of the Bill are 
founded. I turn to the first question— 
the question cf the statutory term. The 
recommendation of Lord Cowper’s Com- 
mission was confirmed by a large 
majority of the Committee of this House 
which sat in 1894, and if that recom- 
mendation had been carried out there 
can be no doubt that it would have saved’ 
to the Irish tenantry many millions of 
money, which would now be engaged as: 
capital in the cultivation of the soil, and 
which has been taken away, as we 
contend, unjustly. But the case is 
enormously stronger now than it was im 
the days of the Cowper Commission ; and! 
is it not an illustration of the difficulty 
of getting justice for the Irish tenants 
that a Commission, consisting mainly of 
landlords, and with only one member, 
Mr. James Kerr, representing the tenant 
farmers—a Commission appointed by a 
Conservative Government, should report 
with only one dissentient in favour of # 
reduction of the statutory term, and 
that now, after ten or eleven years have 
elapsed, it should be left to a private 
Member to endeavour to get that prin- 
ciple recognised? Sir, many millions of 
money have been lost to the Irish tenant 
owing to the failure of the Government 
to carry out the recommendation of 
their own Commission. This first clause 
is of vital importance to the Irish 
tenantry. I am aware, and I think it 
has been stated in this House, that no 
amount of legislation will succeed in 
securing full justice to the Irish tenant 
unless the Acts passed by the House are 
fairly administered. JI admiit frankly 
that, even if this Bill is passed in its 
entirety, so long as the Acts are 
adniinistered as at present, methods will 
be devised by which the Irish tenantry 
will be deprived of the benefits which 
legislation sought to confer upon them. 
We cannot help them; it is beyond our 
reach and power at present: all we can 
do is to try our little best to secure that 
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the letter of the law shall be just towards 
the tenant. This shortening of the 
statutory term has been approved of 
by every Committee and Commission 
appointed by successive Governments to 
investigate the matter since the adminis- 
tration of the law commenced. The 
decisions of even the present Land Com- 
mission—a Commission, I do not say 
appointed entirely in the interests of the 
iandlords, but appointed, at all events, by 
a Government which largely owes its 
existence to the landlords—the decisions 
of this Commission would form an irre- 
sistible case in favour of shortening the 
statutory term. These decisions have 
shown that the rents fixed in the early 
days of the Land Commission are im- 
possible rents, and cannot be paid with- 
out depriving the tenants of the capital 
necessary to cultivate the holdings, and 
without sinking them deeper and deeper 
into bankruptcy—a condition in which I 
am sorry to say a very large section of 
the Irish tenaniry are being rapidly 
submerged. That being the case, 
namely, that the rents fixed from 1882 to 
1891, and probably later, are entirely 
unjust rents—and, in considering this 
aqqyuestion, it must be remembered that 
the principle of free contract has been 
completely obliterated; it is no longer 
a free contract, or pretends to be a free 
contract; it is a State obligation im- 
posed upon both parties—that being so, 
1 say it is the duty of the State to see 
that this contract, or obligation, is 
revised in accordance withthe principles 
of justice. When I last brought up this 
question the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland admitted 
that these rents were impossible rents to 
be paid by a considerable number of 
tenants, but he added that the evil was 
remedying itself according as the judicial 
term came to an end. Yes, but it is 
remedying itself at the expense of 4,000 
or 5,000 ruined men every year. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The total 
number of evictions last year was be- 
tween 600 and 700 all over Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON: I am speaking of the 
operation of Section 7, which has sub- 
stituted a process of eviction that has 
proved ruinous to the tenantry of Ire- 
land, and because this process goes on 
silently and unobserved, and is done, as it 
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were, secretly, it is done more frequently, 
and I believe it has been more 
disastrous to the tenantry than the 
scheme which enables the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to say that there have 
been only 600 evictions in the year, 
when there have been a vastly greater 
number. I say, Sir, that this provision 
of the shortening of the statutory term is 
a question of life and death to thousands 
of men in Ireland. I have heard the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh talk about the losses of the 
landlords. No doubt the landlords have 
lost some of their income, but it is in 
the house of their friends they suffer. 
Although land courts are rigged—and I 
say they are packed and rigged in the 
interests of the landlords—so overwhelm- 
ing and so irresistible are the circum- 
stances of the time, that, in spite of the 
fact that a Unionist and landlord Govern- 
ment is in power, the rents must come 





down. That is due to many causes, and 
I have heard the hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh make a 


violent speech. [Colonel SaunpERsoy: 
I never made a speech of the kind] 
You spoke against those who spoke for 
the tenants. Sir, I feel as if Ire 
land were a_ raft on the ocean 
on which two parties of men were 
struggling for an insufficient and a 
decreasing amount of food. Whoever 
may be in fault, the wealth of Ireland is 
vanishing, it is diminishing; the awful 
figures given with official authority before 
the Commission on Financial Relations 
revealed the fact that agricultural pro 
duce, the fund upon which, practically 


speaking, all classes must live— 
labourers, shopkeepers, traders, and 
landlords—has fallen in value within 


the last twenty years by £20,000,000 
sterling. The burden of this fall has 
to be adjusted fairly on the shoulders of 
the different classes. Up to the present 
moment the burden has been cast to an 
enormous, and to a grossly unjust, extent 
mainly on the shoulders of the unfor- 
tunate farmers and the labourers who 
work under them. But it is essential 
to the Irish farmer, and to all classes, if 
the country is to be saved from bank- 
ruptcy, that a further and speedy adjust- 
ment should take place, so that the 
landiords should suffer a reasonable pro- 


portion of loss. If the condition of the 
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country is such that the total sum upon 
which all classes must live is insufficient 
—and I believe it is—then I may be 
pardoned for my conviction that the 
landlords of Ireland have been largely 
responsible for that condition of things. 
They have drawn their incomes, but 
have taken no interest in the prosperity 
of the country. For years upon years 
they have shown no active or really 
intelligent interest in developing the 
resources of the country, and, therefore, 
to a certain extent, they have brought 
upon themselves the fate which they are 
now suffering. It is proposed in this 
Kill to alter the law relating to improve- 
menis, and the alterations will have the 
etiect of giving to the tenant the value 
he has given to his holding by outlay 
of capital or expenditure upon it. Until 
the law is made clear upon this point it 
cannot be expected that the Irish tenants 
will devote themselves to the improve- 
ment of their holdings. At present the 
Jaw relating to improvements is obscure, 
confused, and interpreted differently by 
different Commissioners, and the conse- 
quence is that no tenant can devote his 
money or his time to the improvement of 
his holding with any sense cf security 
that the imprevement will profit himself 
or those who succeed him. This Bill 
will secure to the tenant the whole value 
of improvements due to the employment 
of his capital. The fourth clause of the 
Bill proposes to alter the method of 
valuation in order to meet the difficulty 
that became manifest during the inves- 
tigation of the Royal Commission—the 
difficulty that, under the present system, 
Land Commissioners and Sub-Com- 
missioners are directed to value an agri- 
cultural holding as if it had no equip- 
ment whatever. In England an agri- 
cultural holding must be valued, in 
order to be truly valued, on the sup- 
position that it is equipped with those 
buildings and works which are essential 
to its cuctivation. If the farm is not 
properly equipped a reduction is made 
to the tenant in respect of the outlay 
he may make in order to put it into a 
condition, as regards equipment, to be 
properly cultivated. What is the process 
in Ireland? There a farm is valued, 
nominally, as if it had no equipment ; 
an addition is made for equipment, 
and a reduction is then made to the 
tenant. The result of this process is 





that in many cases the tenant is actually 
made to pay for the equipment, because 
what really happens under the process 
is that the buildings and equipment are 
valued twice over. That is what I am 
convinced is done by most Irish land- 
lords, and it is the opinion of skilled 
valuers whom I have consulted. The 
object of this fourth clause is to prevent 
the necessary equipment cf a farm being 
valued twice over, and by that process 
the tenant being deprived of any interest 
on outlay on buildings. By the opera- 
tion of Section 7 of the Act of 1887 
nearly 60,000 tenants have been preju- 
diced. I think the right hon. Gentle 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
himself admitted 57,000, and said it was 
not possible to tell whether any of these 
tenants had been reinstated as present 
tenants. I know that is so, because I 
am convinced that a vastly great 
majority of the tenants evicted under 
Clause 7 are not reinstated as present 
tenants. A good number have been left 
with an accumulation of arrears hanging 


over their heads, and I am convinced 


that nine-tenths of the Irish tenants 
whose tenancies have been broken under 
Clause 7 of the Act of 1887 are at 
present future tenants, and are outside 
the protection of the Land Acts. It is idle 
for any Government to imagine they have 
settled the Irish Land Question as long 
as one-seventh of the Irish tenants, by 
the operation of this fatal clause, are 
excluded from the protection of the suc- 
cessive Acts passed for their benefit. 
The present system is due to the refusal 
of the Government in 1887 to consider 
the appeals the Irish Members have made 
that they should pass a generous arrears 
clause, as in the case of the crofters of 
Scotland, which would have enabled the 
Bill of that year, so far as this point is 
concerned, to settle the question. I 
turn now to the question of arrears, with 
which Clause 6 of this Bill proposes to 
deal. Within the last three days. I 
read an account of the generosity of a 
landlord in a southern county, who, it 
was said, had at once wiped off sixteen 
years of arrears of rent to his tenants. 
Sir, there are in Ireland many thousands 
of tenants who are in the helpless and 
defenceless position of owing arrears of 
rent which, by the very action of this 
House, are admitted to be, at all events, 
possibly unjust. On what ground, I ask, 
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has the Government persistently refused 
to extend to the Irish tenants the 
same protection they give so freely to 
the Scottish crofters, when they allowed 
the Scottish Crofters Commission to 
deal with the settlement of fair rent for 
the future, and at the same time to 
consider the arrears which had accrued 
against a tenant? One of the causes of 
the failure of successive Acts to settle 
this question has been the neglect of 
the Government to deal with arrears. 
There is also the question of the Ulster 
custom. This question will give very 
considerable trouble to the Government, 
and I defy any Member from Ulster to 
go to a meeting of his constituents, 
when there are any Unionist farmers 
present, and defend the Act of 1896. in 
its relation to Ulster custom. There is 
growing discontent among the farmers of 
Ulster, without regard to political feel- 
ings, with the Act of 1896, and the 
Government, from their own point of 
view, would be well advised if they do 
act in a generous and broad spirit with 
this question of Ulster custom, and 
settle it in such a way as to put an end 
to all fear in the minds of the farmers 
that their custom is going to be eaten 
into, as well as to put a stop to the 
constant litigation that is the curse of 
Treland. With regard to the evicted 
tenants’ trouble, when Irish Members 
raise the question they are met withthe 
statement that the trouble is decreasing. 
It is decreasing, but the reason is that 
some of the evicted people are dead, 
others have scattered to different parts 
of the country, and many have been 
reinstated, owing to boycotting. But the 
right hon. Gentleman. the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland. has hitherto refused to 
agree to give us this healing Measure, 
which will to a large extent do away 
with the only remaining cause of boy- 
cotting. It is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to say nothing about boy- 
cotting, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in a 
speech at Sheftield, spoke of the peace- 
able and settled condition of Ireland. 
IT am glad he is satisfied, but the fact 
remains that there are still a great many 
boycotted farms in Ireland, and I hope 
they will remain in that condition if the 
Government refuse assent to the proposal 
regarding them contained in this Bill. 
I do not wish to mention names in this 
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connection, but I may say that a case 
was recently brought under mv notice 
at a meeting of the Mansion House Com- 
mittee in Dublin. I received a letter 
from a woman at Dundalk thanking me 
for having kept her name on the Relief 
Committee’s books for eight years. She 
was a poor woman, and had been evicted 
from her farm eight years previously, 
her rent being then £76 a year. Her 
farm has been boycotted ever since. She 
might have become a beggar or an out- 
cast, or probably have gone into the 
workhouse, but, it being summer, she 
camped down in the vicinity of the hold- 
ing, got her name on the Relief Com- 
mittee’s list, and the war has gone on for 
eight years. No longer ago than last 
week I had a letter from her announcing 


that at the end of eight years she 
had been reinstated in her holding 
at a reduced rent of £38 a year, 


having been evicted eight years ago for 
the non-payment of a rent of £76. In 
her letter she stated that after the eight 
years’ war she had been reinstated at a 
rental of £38. I remember at the same 
time the right hon. Gentleman said he 
would rather break stones, or beg his 
bread at the roadside, than reinstate as % 
tenant a man who had refused to pay his 
rent. That was a very unstatesmanlike 
and unchristian statement to make. In 
these great social struggles that have gone 
on in Ireland far be it from me to say 
there have not been faults on both sides. 
We have said strong things and the 
tenants have done strong things, but the 
balance of suffering and injustice has 
in the main, as every impartial man must 
admit, lain always with the side which 
had power at its back, and for every act 
of cruelty, injustice, and wrong which 
has heen committed by the tenant im 
the course of the struggle, there have 
been 20 such acts committed on the other 
side. I think it was a very foolish 
expression of the right hon. Gentlemam 
the First Lord of the Treasury to use, the 
expression of his that he would rather 
break stones than reinstate a man whe 
had refused to pay his rent. So long as 
the question cf Irish evicted tenants 
remains unsettled it will be a source of 
trouble, and you will have social dis- 
turbance in Ireland. But the right hon. 
Gentleman prefers to allow it to drag its 
slow length along until it settles itself by 
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the death and exile of some and the 
reinstatement of others of the evicted 
tenants. I do not think it is statesman- 
like, and I do not think it is Christian- 
like; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
believes what he said the other day at 
Leeds, that the condition of Ireland is 
peaceable and satisfactory to-day, it 
would surely be a generous and states- 
manlike act on his part to remove this 
sore with a generous hand and reinstate 
these unfortunate people upon the Jands 
from which they have been evicted. I 
will not detain the House at any greater 
length, but I do say that this is a Bill 
drawn on moderate lines, and represents, 
the low-water mark with regard to the 
demands made by the Irish people, so far 
as the alteration of the law is concerned. 
I say that the refusal of the Government 
to listen to those demands is based on 
the extraordinary doctrine which was pro- 
nounced from that bench in the Debates 
some years ago, when Minister after 
Minister rose and declared that, while 
agriculture was depressed here, it was not 
so in Ireland. We had the statement 
made again and again that the condition 
of agriculture in Ireland was quite dif- 
ferent to what it was here, and that the 
same measures of relief were not required. 
We have had grim commentary on those 
declarations since that day. We pointed 
out that the depression of agriculture, 
which in this country only affects one 
interest out of your myriad sources of 
wealth and prosperity, in Ireland strikes 
at the life and existence of the people, 
who are supported entirely bv it; and 
whereas agriculture in England is 
only a very small propertion of your 
wealth, and its depression would hardly 
be felt in your superabounding and un- 
paralleled prosperity, in Ireland the 
depression of agriculture means ruin and 
bankruptcy to the people. Our warn- 
ings were unheeded and our phophecies 
‘were forgotten, and what has happened? 
What is the position to-day? While 
there may be some depression in the 
igriculture of this country, though we 
hear very little about it since the Rates 
Bill was passed, the depression in Ireland 
is starvation. Do not let this House 
imagine for one moment that the present 
cordition of Ireland, which in my opinion 
the Chief Secretary has entirely failed to 
appreciate, is only due to the failure of 
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the potato crop. In certain districts in 
the country the hunger of the people is 
due to the failure of the potato crop, 
but the stringency and extent of the 
distress is due to the fact that the failure 
came upon the top of a profound depres- 
sion, which had exhausted the resources 
and the credit of the people, and to the 
fact that the unfortunate small farmers 
of Ireland are a class who, when they 
have a partial failure of a crop upon 
which they depend for food, cannot fall 
back upon their credit, or resources like 
those of other countries. I say that the 
Government have turned a deaf ear to 
the demands of Ireland, and I ask the 
Chief Secretary to consider this Bill in 
a favourable manner and a generous 
spirit, net because we claim that it 
would settle the great problem of the 
congested districts, which might be dealt 
with by separate legislation, but that it 
would at least place the general land 
code of the country upon a more just 
basis than it is now, and that, so far as it 
can be achieved by the law of the land, 
there would be justice dealt out as between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland. 


Amendment proposed, That the Bill 
be read that day six months. 


*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) said 
in moving the rejection of this Bill 
he did so not from any want of sympathy 
for the tenants of Ireland, because he 
happened to be one of the few Members 
now in the House of Commons who in 
1870 supported Mr. Gladstone in the 
Second Reading of his Land Bill. He 
asked to be allowed, in passing, to say, 
of one who had done so much to promote 
the prosperity of the Irish people, and 
who had a passionate desire for their wel- 
fare, whom they watched now in earnest 
solicitude as the days passed in his 
home among the Welsh hills, on whatever 
side they sat, the Members of the House 
of Commons would be unworthy of the 
position they occupied there if they failed 
to express their sincere sympathy with 
one whose life was part of the life of 
England. He moved the rejection of 
the Bill, which again proposed to un- 
settle the minds of Irish tenants, because 
he thought it would be more satisfactory 
if the existing land laws remained 
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undisturbed. He did not think the Bill 


would ever have been introduced but 
for the desire of some hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side to reinstate the 
tenants who, through following their 
foolish advice, had been ejected from 
their holdings for the non-payment of 
rent. He regretted that an evening 
should be occupied in an important Ses- 
sion with the attempt to make this altera- 
tion in the land laws of Ireland. He did 
not propose to go through the Bill clause 
by clause, but he regretted that all the 
conciliatory efforts that had been made 
by the Chief Secretary, to settle upon a 
satisfactory basis the land laws of Ireland, 
had been met with ingratitude by those 
whom those efforts were intended to bene- 
fit. It appeared to him that that portion 
which related to town parks had been in- 
tended for the relief of grocers, butchers, 
and dairymen rather than the relief of 
real agriculturists. Under the Act of 
1896 the Land Acts were extended, so far 
as pasture lands were concerned, from the 
rateable value of £50 to £100, and the 
promoters of this Bill desired to further 
extend them to pasture lands of the rate- 
able value of £200. It was pleasing to 
see the solicitude of hon. Members for 
the wealthier tenant farmers of Ire- 
land in the provisions of the Bill. He 
was somewhat amused at the proposition 
of an hon. Member that the Ulster cus- 
tom should be extended to all Ireland ; 
but until the whole of Ireland was 
made as industrious as Ulster. he thought 
it was very unlikely that any advantage 
would accrue if the proposition were 
carried into effect. With regard to the 
clause which gave power to vary the 
judicial rents, he did not see the advan- 
tage of entering into agreements for rent 
at all if they were liable to be constantly 
set aside. He had been credibly in- 
formed that the reductions in rent prior 
to 1881 had amounted to as much as 46 
per cent., and he failed to see where the 
reductions were to stop. With regard to 
another portion of the Bill, he noticed 
that the unfortunate Irish Church Tem- 
poralities Fund was again to be charged 
with £250,000 in respect of this Bill. He 
did not know to what source the hon. 
Gentleman would have gone if the Irish 
Church had not been robbed. He moved 
that the Bill should be read a second 
time upon that day six months, his 
reason for so doing being that he 


Mr. Johnston. 
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objected to the constant bringing forward 
of Bills for the alteration of the land laws 
of Ireland. He desired to see some 
finality in the law between landlord and 
tenant, and he moved the rejection of 
this Bill, because, if it passed. it would 
create a paradise for the lawyers, a pur- 
gatory for the tenants, and a pande- 
monium for the landlords. 


Mr. T. HERBERT ROBERTSON 
(Hackney, S.): In seconding the Motion 
which has been made for the rejection of 
this Resolution, I may say my position is 
not that of a landlord. My only interest 
is that of a resident in that country. I 
reside there during as much of the year 
as I can reside there, and it is my most 
earnest desire that Ireland should be- 
come a country where anyone can live in 
peace, comfort, and happiness without 
becoming embroiled in perpetual contests 
with the people round about one. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite admits that it 
is desirable to have as many urban resi- 
dents as possible, and how can that be 
expected when these Bills are being per- 
petually brought in and changes proposed 
in the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland? Hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides of the House are of 
opinion that it is desirable that the rela- 
tions -between landlord and tenant should 
be settled, though there are some so pre- 
judiced against the landlords that they 
do not care whether there is peace be- 
tween them and their tenants or not. 
Now, matters cannot well be established 
on a peaceful basis. and you cannot get 
the tenants of Ireland to settle down un- 
less there is some standard of finality in 
the relationship between them and the 
landlords. For years past something has 
been taken from the landlords and given 
to the tenants. I am not complaining of 
that ; that was done in the past. Hon. 
Members upon the opposite side of the 
House approved the Act of 1896, and 
said it was a just and liberal Measure. 


Mr. DILLON: May I point out I never 
said anything of the sort, and it has not 
turned out to be true? 


Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON: The 
hon. Members for Louth and Water- 
ford, who represent a considerable 
section of the Irish people, stated 
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that the Measure met with their 
approval. We all know that they 
have not a great following in this House, 
but anyone living in Ireland knows that 
the Members for Louth and Waterford 
have a very large following in Ireland, 
and their views on the utility of that 
Measure, and the good it did to the 
tenants, are of considerable weight. So 
long as these Bills are constantly being 
brought before this House there will be 
no chance of any finality. What I wish 
to see is every tenant farmer making the 
best of his land, and living in happiness : 
but the landlords and tenants are living 
in a state of hostility to each other. The 
relationship between the wealthier classes 
and their tenants was admirable, and has 
been for some years past, and that rela- 
tionship would not have been strained at 
all but for people promising ‘to give the 
Irish tenants something more, which pre- 
vents the landlords being so kindly as 
they were before. My view has always 
been that the dual ownership—if I may 
use that term with regard to landlord and 
tenant—has been a mistake, and I should 
like to see it done away with by a sys- 
tem of purchase, and anything that I 
could do I would willingly and heartily 
do to assist in that matter. But the pro- 
visions of this Bill prevent such pur- 
chases taking place. I have known ef 
purchases, which were very nearly com- 
pleted, which have ‘been broken off, be- 
cause it was said there was a Bill in Par- 
liament which would enable better terms 
to be made. Every one of these Bills, in- 
stead of proving a benefit to Ireland, 
proves an injury while it is before the 
House. The hon. Member for East 
Mayo says the wealth of the country has 
diminished. I should not have thought 
that was the case; in my own district 
there is no indication of such a th’ag. 
Quite the other way, things are going on 
prosperously. He says the crops grown 
in Ireland are not of sufficient import- 
ance 





Mr. DILLON: I said there had been a 
fall of £20,000,000 a year, and that pro- 
fits are not sufficient to pay the actual 
expenses, including the rents paid on the 
land. 


Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON: My hon. 
Friend reminds me. One is not capable 
of forming a personal judgment with 
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regard to the whole of Ireland, but only 
with regard to within a radius of some 40 
miles, say, of one’s house, and that one 
knows pretty well. I know little about 
Leinster, and comparatively little about 
the West of Ireland; but in this House 
hon. Members on the other side allude to 
the west of Ireland when they speak of 
Ireland. They draw distressing pictures of 
that part of the country, and they say 
we have not the climate cf England, and 
there is no doubt, from what I have seen, if 
you go to the West of Ireland the climate 
is bad. The injury which, to my mind, 
is done is by making English people, un- 
acquainted with Ireland, believe that it. 
is a miserable, poverty-stricken place. 
Carlow, Cork, and Wexford are exceed- 
ingly prosperous. I deprecate very 
much treating the West of Ireland as if 
it were the whole of Ireland. The hoa. 
Gentleman referred to the failure of the 
potato crop. We do not depend upon 
the potato so much as is suggested, 
and the climate in Leinster is very 
little different from that of England. 
There is one other general reason to 
which I will refer, and that is that 
almost all the provisions of this Bill have 
already been discussed in this Parlia- 
ment. I do not say that one or two of 
the provisions have not been slightly 
altered in form, but taking the Bill as: 
a Bill. the matter has been debated fully. 
I do not think there is a single clause 
on which the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land has not spoken since 1886—in 
particular. the first clause, which has 
been rightly said to be one of the most 
important in the Bill, which refers to the 
reduction of the 15 years’ term to a 10 
years’ term. That has been debated not 
only once but several times. This 
House decided by a very large majority— 
and, of course, there always are large 
majorities when an Irish Land Bill is 
decided—that once in 15 years was a 
short enough time in which to compel a 
man to have a lawsuit with his tenant ; 
once in 10 years, indeed, would be once 
too often. One of the evils of fixing the 
rents by Statute is this, that during the 
last two or three years of the tenancy 
there is a tendency—I do not say a dis- 
honest tendency—but there is a natural 
tendency not to keep the land up to the 
highest state of cultivation. [Mr. Davwirr : 


Does the landlord contribute to keep 
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cultivation!] I think the landlords 
ought to assist their tenants. Every- 


one who lives in Ireland knows that 
they assist them in many ways. The 
point I wish to make to the House is 
this, that if you are going in a short 
time to fix the value of a property there 
is a tendency—again, I do not say a 
dishonest tendency—not to have the land 
‘in too good a state of cultivation, for 
fear that for the next 15 years the tenant 
avould be affixed for a higher rent than 
he otherwise would have been. You 
might get persons who would really try 
to run down the value of the land. I do 
not make any such charge against the 
tenants of Ireland. I do not think they 
do anything of the kind; all I say is that 
there is an inclination not to keep up 
the land to the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, and I think it is most important 
that the land should be so kept up. [Mr. 
Davirrt: Why does not the landlord help 
to keep it up in that state?] There are 
many other points which we debated ; 
we debated that question of whether the 
term should be reduced to 10 years, and 
it was decided by this House that 15 
years should stand. The second clause 
relates to the date at which a fair rent 
should commence, and that, again, was 
a matter which was debated in substance. 
Then, again, comes the great question 
which we went into fully in the year 
1896—the question of tenants’ improve- 
ments. That was accepted as a very 
reasonable settlement of the difficulties 
‘that existed as regards tenants’ improve- 
ments. I admit that it is a very difficult 
thing to point out the improvements 
that have been effected by the tenant or 
by the landlord, or by his predecessor 
fn the tenancy, through whom he does 
not claim at all, although it comes to the 
same thing. After many hours of dis- 
cussion on that point a settlement was 
come to, which hon. Members on that 
side of the House voted for and approved ; 
and now, two years afterwards, that diffi- 
cult question of improvements is sought 
to be reopened. I submit to the House 
it ought not to be reopened. Clause 4, 
as far as I remember, is new. I do not 
remember this particular question being 
raised before, but the hon. Member for 
East Mayo has raised it—I mean the 
question of valuation, of how the value 


Mr. T. H. Robertson. 
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of the land should be ascertained. The 


hon. Member for East Mayo has 
stated that in England the value 
of the land is ascertained as_ if 
the land were properly equipped— 


having sufficient buildings and accommo- 
dation of various kinds to enable that 
piece of land to be cultivated ; I suppose 
he means as a holding entirely by itself. 
He says that in Ireland they are valued 
as if there were no buildings at all, and 
then, having ascertained what the build- 
ings are, that value is added to the valua 
cf the land. Of course, in this question 
of valuation there are different ways cf 
looking at things, which may produce 
different results. Now, I can hardly 
think that the principle as applied in 
England has been properly stated. 1 
have had something to do with the valua- 
tion of land, and I never heard that when 
you were valuing, say, 20 acres of land 
you assumed that the land had buildings 
upen it. That would be an impossible 
methed of valuation. I aeree that this 
land would want buildings if it were going 
to be cultivated as a separate holding, 
But it has never been cultivated as a 
separate holdings ; it has never had any 
buildings, and I cannot believe that this 
is the method ef English valuation. The 
hon. Gentleman says that the buildings 
were valued twice. 

Mr. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): I said that, 
in the opinion of skilled valuers, the 
effect of the method laid down by the 
Land Commission in Ireland was to take 
in the value of the land twice. 

Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON: If it is 
wrong it ought to be put right. But I 
think this clause will not remedy it ; this 
I can hardly 
credit the circumstance that the hen. 
Member states. 


clause will be no relief. 


Then there is Clause 5, 
which is as follows— 


“Where the tenancy of a holding has been 
determined since the 1st May, 1879, and the 
person in occupation of such a holding on the 
lst March, 1898, has at any time been a 
present tenant of that holding, cr of the sub- 
stantial part thereof, the said occupier shall be 
held to be a present tenant of the holding 
within the meaning of the Land Law Acts. and 
his application to have a fair rent fixed shall be 
deemed to have been made by a present tenant. 
Notwithstanding anything contained in the 57th 
section of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
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August, 1887, shall be deemed to. be a present 
tenancy within the meaning of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, and the Land Law Acts, 
and ‘future tenancy’ shall be construed to 
mean a tenancy beginning after that date.” 


I will give you an instance within my 
own knowledge. I remember a tenant 
whose land was somewhere near the 
house, and I was very pleased that he 
made me an offer to retake the tenancy. 
The terms on which I retook the tenancy 
—the terms on which I got possession of 
the land and got all the arrears of rent 
—were that I gave him a lump sum of 
money, and he went to America with the 
money that I gave him. We agreed to 
give him an annuity—or pension, if you 
like to call it—for the rest of his life, 
and allowed him to occupy the house and 
garden rent and taxes free for the rest 
of his life. I think hon. Members 
will agree that those were rather hard 
terms on which to get back your own 
rent. No hon. Member would say that 
that was a fair rent. Of course, it is not 
the intention of the clause to meet a case 
like that. It would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to frame a clause which would leave 
those persons out. who are present 
tenants. Clause 7, I think, would be a 
very mischievous one. In 1881 one of 
the principal inducements to the land- 
lord to assent to the Act of that year was 
that if the tenant desired to sell his land 
the landlord would be at liberty to buy it 
at a fair price. It was stated that the 
tenant would suffer by this, because he 
would not get a fair price. The land- 
lord, on the other hand, would be at 
liberty to get back his land. I object to 
this dual ownership of land in Ireland. 
I think it is a good thing that the owner- 
ship should get into the hands of one 
man, whether into the hands of the 
tenant or the landlord. Now, it is pro- 
posed by this clause to sell anywhere 
without consulting the landlord. I think 
it is exceedingly desirous to promote the 
residence in Ireland of people with a 
certain amount of wealth. There are 
small tenancies existing near our own 
house, and I may say you do not mind 
an old tenant who is an old friend of years’ 
standing staying there, but if he is going 
to sell the land to a perfect stranger, who 
comes from a different part altogether 
and knows nothing about you, and may 
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make it unpleasant for you, it would be 
very injurious to the landlord.. That, I 
think, is an injury to the resident land- 
lord which ought not to be allowed. The 
last clause I will trouble the. House by 
referring to is Clause 13, Part 3 of which 
extends Clause 13 of the Land Purchase 
Act of 1891—a clause which was passed 
by the present Leader of the House. It 
has -been extended several times. 
Personally, I have no objection whatever 
to that being repeated. It seems to me 
a very excellent provision. But certainly 
it is not worth passing this Bill for the 
mere purpose of doing that if it is neces- 
sary, or if it would be of any use. The 
Chief Secretary tells me it is no use 
whatever. My objection to the Second 
Reading of that Bill is the objection of 
a resident in Ireland who desires to see 
peace and prosperity, existing in that 
country, and especially to see friendly 
relations existing between landlord and 
tenant. These Bills perpetually brought 
in, and particularly if they are read a 
second time, tend to check the growth 
of these friendly feelings. There is 
nothing new in this Bill ; the whole thing 
was debated in the year 1896, and I 
think, speaking as an English Member 
and a representative of a London con- 
stituency, it is not fair to ask the House 
to settle a settlement made in 1896. 
I support the rejection of the Bill. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to say any- 
thing at all on this Bill but for the 
speech of the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney, who, in the course of his remarks, 
gave his impressions as to the feelings 
and condition of the people who live in 


the immediate neighbourhood of his resi- 
dence in Ireland 


Mr. T. H. ROBERTSON: I did 
not say anything about the feelings of 
the people ; I spoke about their condition. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Well, per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
say that, in my opinion, he is in altogether 
an exceptional position. In the first 
place, he lives for a considerable portion 

3 H. 
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of the year on his property in Ireland, 
and takes great interest in the welfare 
of the people who surround him. In 
that respect I am sorry to say he 1s 
somewhat exceptional, because a large 
number of landlords, who really gave 
the necessity for legislation such as 
this, do not follow his example, nor take 
by any means the same local interest 
which I have no doubt he takes; but 
when he tells the House, as an argument 
against the Bill, that the wealth of the 
people of the three counties of Carlow, 
Wexford, and Wicklow is largely on the 
increase, I think that, unintentionally, he 
is rather misleading. I have not the 
faintest shadow of doubt that if he were 
to make inquiries amongst all classes of 
the people in Carlow, Wexford, and Wick- 
low, he would find a very strong opinion 
prevailing as to the absolute necessity for 
some such Bill as this. The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s chief argument against the 
Second Reading of this Bill appeared to 
be based upon the fact that similar Bills 
have been from time to time introduced, 
and that the matters dealt with in this 
Bill have been discussed over and over 
again. Well, surely that is no reason for 
not discussing a change in the law. That 
change has been recommended before, 
and the hon. Member must know per- 
fectly well that the whole history of 
legislation in connection with the Irish 
land question has tended to show that it 
has been impossible for this Government 
or any Government to deal at all satis 
factorily with the land question in any 
one Bill. 


[The attention of Mr. SpeaKer having 
been called to the fact that there were 
not 40 Members present, the House was 
counted, when 40 Members being found 
to be in attendance, the hon. Member 
resumed— | 


There has been a series of Land Bills 
attempting to deal with this question 
from that date to the present time. To 
those who think that this question ought 
not to be discussed because it has been 
previously discussed in this House. it 
is a sufficient answer to say that. legisla- 
tion relating to land reform has fre- 
quently been carried. From time to time 
Measures have been produced dealing 
with the land question in Ireland, and I 
think that so far from it being a reason 


Mr. W. Redmond. 
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why this question should not be dis- 
cussed, I think the fact that they have 
so frequently cropped up in this House 
proves that it is necessary to deal with 
them. There can be, in my opinion, no 
finality whatever in dealing with the land 
question so long as dual ownership re. 
mains, and one of the best things that 
I know in connection with the present 
Government is, that it appears to be a 
settled policy with them, which they have 
not embarked upon wholly enough, to 
settle the Irish land question upon the 
basis of making occupiers of the land the 
proprietors. I am certain, and the hon. 
Member for Hackney may be quite cer- 
tain, that whether this Bill is accepted 


or rejected, and similar Bills in this 


House discussed from time to time, there 
will be no end to the Irish land ques- 
tion in this House until that question is 
finally settled on the basis of fair and 
equitable purchase by which tillers of 
the soil may become owners of it, and 
so end this troublesome question for all 
time. But in the meantime it is abso- 
lutely essential that some steps should 
be taken in order to carry out the spirit 
of past legislation upon this question. 
Nobody will denv, I presume, that the 
object of all legislation in this House on 
the land question from 1881 down to the 
present time has been to secure that 
tenant farmers should not be unfairly 
charged for their land, and that rents 
should not be imposed which they could 
not pay. In my opinion, I think the 
most important portion of this Bill is 
that which deals with the reduction of 
the statutory term from 15 years to 10 
years, and while I am in favour of that 
I am at the same time extremely doubt- 
ful whether a hard and fast rent should 
be fixed even for so long a period as 
10 years, because we know that the 
prices of agricultural produce fluctuate 80 
much from time to time that what may 
be a tolerably fair rent to-day in three 
or four years’ time may be a rack rent 
to the tenant ; and I am certain the hon. 
Member for Hackney on these points 
will find that those who live in the 
neighbourhood of his residence are of 
one mind, and that is that a reduction 
of the statutory term from 15 years 
to 10 years, if not to a lesser term, is 
absolutely approved of by the tenant- 
farmers generally. An objection is made 
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that it is not fair to ask for judicial 
rents to be interfered with. Well, I do 
not see that judicial rents should be re- 
garded as so absolutely sacred, and that 
they ought not to be interfered with, 
even when it is proved beyond question 
that they have become rack rents. Some 
years ago, I remember this question was 
raised by Mr. Parnell, that there should 
be some interference in judicial rents, and 
it was repudiated in this House as being 
something which no party or Govern- 
ment could tolerate for a moment, and 
the result of Mr. Parnell’s suggestion 
being repudiated was that there arose 
in Ireland a very fierce agitation, which 
led to a great deal of trouble and tur- 
moil, and immediately after the agitation 
took place, the same Government which 
is in power to-day, in the Land Act of 
1887, acted on Mr. Parnell’s suggestion, 
and did interfere in certain cases with 
judicial rents which had been fixed 
before. Well, if it was desirable then to 
interfere with judicial rents, I say that 
it if can be shown that rents which have 
been judicially fixed are unfair rents now, 
there is the same reason for inter- 
fering with them. Mr. Speaker, the one 
point in this Bill which I really would 
like to hear something from the Chief 
Secretary about, in the way of encourage- 
ment, is that portion of the Bill which 
deals with the evicted tenants of Ireland. 
Now, the evicted tenants of Ireland are 
to-day, and have been, a constant sore 
in Irish life, and the existence of this 
state of things, in my opinion, is a thing 
not to be desired by any section of the 
people either in this country or in this 
House. One of the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site said that the evicted tenants of 
Ireland to-day are men who are suffering 
through having taken the advice of some 
of the hon. Gentlemen who sit upon these 
Benches. Well, I do not agree with that, 
because I believe that, but for the stand 
made by many of those tenants who were 
evicted, neither the Land Act of 1896 nor 
the Act of 1887 would ever have been 
passedinto law. But, at any rate, these 
Measures were only passed. after the ex- 
citement which resulted in Ireland from 
the eviction of some of those tenants. But 
even supposing that it is quite true what 
the hon. Member for Belfast said, that 
some of these evicted tenants were evicted 
because they took the advice of the 
Nationalist Members for Ireland ; suppos- 
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ing that be true, I say that that is really 
no reason why you should leave them in 
their present miserable condition. No 
matter under what circumstances they 
were evicted, the existence of these 
evicted tenants in Ireland to-day is, in 
my opinion, a disgrace to the Govern- 
ment, and, undoubtedly, they are a source 
of continual disturbance in Ireland. Now, 
I will ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
one or two questions in perfectly good 
faith. The first question I have to ask 
him is this: Would he not like to see 
this evicted tenants question settled? 
Would he not like to see these people 
taken out of the miserable condition in 
which they are to-day? Whether that 
condition of things is the result of advice 
from these Benches—no matter what it 
is the result of—would he not like to 
see the question settled? Would he not 
like to see them return to their homes? 
I am perfectly certain that he will answer 
that he would, but he will, doubtless, reply 
that the trouble is as to how it can be 
done. Many times Members from these 
Benches have proposed Bills dealing with 
the question of the evicted tenants in 
Ireland, and no suggestion coming from 
Nationalist Members has met with any 
large support or approval from the 
Government. I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary now, in the 
interests of the peace of Ireland, and for 
the purpose of putting an end to this 
evicted tenants question, I ask him, would 
it not be desirable for the Government to 
make some suggestion on the matter in 
their turn now? Would it not be a very 
good thing for him to suggest, after con- 
sultation with his friends in Ireland who 
are interested in the matter, some basis 
upon which a settlement may be arrived 
at? Now, after all, as time goes, the feel- 
ings of bitterness which have arisen out 
of a fierce contest in Ireland have more 
or less died out. The landlords, no 
doubt, were bitterly incensed against 
those who took part in the agitation 
against them, and the farmers of Ireland, 
on the other hand, were extremely bitter 
against landlords during these years of 
agitation ; but I doubt if you can get the 
bitterest landlords in Ireland to-day, I 
doubt if you would get even the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh to refuse to admit now that they 
would be glad to see this evicted tenants 
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question settled. I am sure that the 
ald feeling has to a great extent died 
out, and certainly it is to the interests 
of the landlords, I would say, almost as 
much as to the interests of the tenants 
that these evicted farms should be once 
more occupied, and that tenants who 
were evicted should be restored upon fair 
.terms to their holdings. I had, the other 
day, a rather novel experience in this 
House. I had a visit paid me by a land- 
lord here, from the part of Ireland that 
I know best, who, for years past, has 
conducted a contest against some of his 
tenants. The tenants are, some of them, 
evicted, and he told me quite plainly 
that he would be glad to reinstate these 
people on fair terms if the opportunity 
were legally given him to do so. Well, 
it may be said that the opportunity 
exists now, under the 13th Section of 
the Land Act of 1891 referred to, but 
I think that it is generally admitted that 
that has not been a success as a remedy 
for the evicted tenants question in Ire- 
iand, and what I ask is that, if the 
Government cannot accept this Bill, 
they will make a proposition or some sug- 
gestion of their own for the purpose of 
putting an end to this-horrible state of 
things in Ireland. We are sometimes 
denounced on this side of the House and 
in the Press of this country as being a 
band of agitators. Well, no doubt we 
have agitated the Irish land question, 
and we are perfectly ready to do so 
again. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Tyrone and his Unionist sup- 
porters in the North of Ireland would be 
the very first to admit that even the 
strongest Unionist supporters in Ireland 
are inclined to thoroughly justify the 
land agitation which has brought about 
these great changes in the law. It is all 
very fine to taunt us with being agitators, 
but what change in the law, either re- 
specting the land or any other great 
question affecting the life of the people, 
has ever been brought about in this coun- 
try or in Ireland without agitation? You 
must have agitation. We have agitated 
the question successfully so far, and 
the result of the agitation has been that 
a great improvement has taken place in 
the law with regard to the land in Ire- 
land. But, unfortunately, in the course 
of that agitation a certain number of 
old people were evicted, and they really 
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are not the victims of “any particular 
advice, but the victims of that great 
and necessary agitation which. has re- 
sulted in so many Land Acts being 
passed, and it is really a miserable policy 
for any Government, or any section of 
the supporters of the Government, to 
wish to continue the punishment of these 
evicted tenants. Why should you punish 
them? After all, they only took part in 
an agitation which had the result of in. 
ducing this House to pass a great many 
important Land Acts for Ireland. If the 
Land Act of 1881, and subsequent. Land 
Acts, were right, then, surely, these un- 
fortunate evicted tenants were not wrong 
in agitating and struggling and suffering 
in order to press the necessity for these 
Acts upon Parliament and the country. 
It has often been said in Ireland that 
these evicted tenants are “the wounded 
soldiers of the land war,” and it is per- 
fectly true. It is absolutely the fact. 
But for the self-sacrifice of many of these 
men the attention of Parliament would 
never have been drawn to the necessity 
for a change in the law, and the bringing 
about of those improvements which have 
taken place. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to use his 
influence with the Government not to be 
a party to the miserable policy of con- 
tinuing to punish a number of evicted 
tenants in Ireland who were evicted 
simply because of the part they took in 
the agitation. The fruits of that agita- 
tion have been reaped by the supporters 
of the Government in Treland, as well as 
by the Nationalist farmers of the south 
and west. Mr. Speaker, I do not pro- 
pose to go into the other important 
details of this Bill, because I believe that 
the evicted tenants question is, after all, 
in my opinion at any rate, the most 
pressing part of the Bill, and I would 
strongly urge unon the Government the 
necessity of dealing with it at once. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary is fond of saying sometimes that 
Treland is in a very peaceful condition at 
-the present time. Well, all I can say 
is that, in my opinion, it will be utterly 
impossible truthfully to describe Ireland 
as being in a peaceful or satisfactory con- 
dition as long as there are a number of 
those unfortunate evicted tenants about 
the country out of their homes, living 
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most miserable lives, and with only pub- 
lic charity to look to as the means 
of supporting themselves and . their 
families. I believe that the best 
thing that the Chief Secretary could 
do, and something which would bring 
him infinite credit in Ireland, and which 
would induce the people to believe that 
he really was anxious to settle the ques- 
tion and bring about a permanent state 
of peace—I believe the best thing he 
could do towards achieving that would 
be to set himself, if not by means of this 
Bill, the task, in whatever way seems 
best to himself, of dealing, once and for 
all, with this question of the evicted 
tenants in Ireland. I know perfectly 
well that I may be told by the Gentle- 
men on the Front Benches that it is a 
very difficult question. I quite admit 
that ; but it is a question which, in my 
opinion, could be settled inside of one 
week if the Government showed distinctly 
that they were anxious to have it settled. 
The landiords in Ireland are only, on this 
evicted tenants question, waiting for a 
lead from the Government. We are 
going to have next year, we all hope, a 
completely new order of things. We are 
going to establish populdr local govern- 
ment; and I have heard the wish ex- 
pressed, and I echo it most heartily, that 
under that new system of local govern- 
ment a new day will be given to Ireland 
wherein landlords as well as farmers, rich 
men as well as poor men, may work to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder to improve 
the condition of the country, and to ad- 
minister to the best advantage and in 
the most economical way the local 
government of the land. That is the 
state of affairs which we are promised 
next year. Well, I say that nothing that 
can be done by the Government, or by its 
supporters, to ensure a successful con- 
trol of local government in Ireland, and 
to ensure the harmonious working of all 
classes in Ireland under the Local Govern- 
ment Bill—nothing can be done better 
than, by a bold attempt on the part of 
the Government, to deal with this evicted 
tenants question ; because I believe that 
it will be utterly impossible to bring 
«bout any really satisfactory state of 
public opinion in portions of Ireland so 
long as these unfortunate people are out 
of their homes, either by way of punish- 
ment for their opposition to the land- 
lords, or because the Government will not 
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stretch forth a hand to help them. I 
know that there are some Members of 
this House—the hon. Member for 
Armagh, for instance—who would be in- 
clined to get up and say, “This is a very 
fine thing for Nationalist Home Rule 
Members to come here and ask the 
Government to restore evicted tenants, 
who are, after all, evicted simply because 
they took the advice of the Nationalist 
Party in Ireland.” I do not know, as I 
said before, whether that is going to be 
said or not. I can say myself that I do 
not think these people ever allowed them- 
selves to be evicted because they were 
asked to do so by the Nationalist. Mem- 
bers. So far as I know these evicted 
tenants, they were, in various localities, 
exceptionally public-spirited people, who 
took a foremost part in the agitation— 
who came out in defence of their fellow- 
tenants in order to attract the attention 
of the Government as to the necessity of 
doing something in the matter. These 
were the men who were evicted, and they 
were evicted because they were leading 
men, in many cases, of the agitation ; and 
I say that for anybody in this House to 
urge as a reason why the Government 
should not interfere on behalf of evicted 
tenants that they were evicted because 
they took the advice of the Nationalist 
Members is no answer to the question 
at all. So far as I am concerned, I have 
never been in the slightest degree back- 
ward in acknowledging any advice that 
I ever gave to the people in Ireland. I 
undoubtedly did from time to time ad- 
vise and support the agitation which took 
place ; and under similar circumstances I 
should be very pleased and ready to do 
the same thing again. But, after all, I 
think it is a paltry thing for any section 
of the landlords or the Government to 
continue outlawing these men who have 
been evicted simply because they fell a 
prey to the oppressions of the landlords 
during the agitation, whether the agita- 
tion was right or wrong. We think it 
was right; and it has been justified by 
many Acts since that time in this House. 
If that ‘be so, why not end the chapter 
by restoring these men to their homes! 
The Chief Secretary may say it is no part 
of the duty of the Government. We know 
perfectly well that the government in 
Ireland practically means the landlord 
party ; and the landlords in Treland would, 
I believe, if they were approached by the 
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right hon. Gentleman or the Govern- 
ment, or even if it were known that the 
Government meant to deal seriously with 
this question of the evicted tenants, I 
believe the landlords would come for- 
ward and help to settle this question by 
restoring many of these tenants to their 
holdings. The landlords are losing 
money by it ; and the tenants, themselves 
in a miserable condition, are evicted. The 
evicted tenants throughout the country 
are a constant source of trouble and 
annoyance. Now, Mr. Speaker, I speak 
just for my own constituency in the 
county of Clare, and I say this: I have 
been for five or six years a Member for 
that district of the county of Clare, and 
I can honestly say that in all my connec- 
tion with that place the only cause for 
trouble or agitation on the part of the 
people that I ‘have had experience of, has 
arisen out of the cases of men who have 
been evicted, and if you once remove this 
source of trouble, of discontent, of agita- 
tion, and of irritation amongst the people, 
you would do more to restore permanent 
peace than if you applied a thousand 
Coercion Acts to check agitation. I have 
spoken at some considerable length on 
this question of the evicted tenants, not 
because I believe that the other portions 
of the Bill are unimportant in the least 
degree, but simply because I do believe 
that really almost the most important 
question touched by the Bill is this ques- 
tion of the evicted tenants. There is the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hack- 
ney, who lives in Ireland a considerable 
portion of the year. I do not know 
whether in his immediate neighbour- 
hood there are any evicted tenants, but 
not very far from it I spend a good part 
of the year myself. If there are any 
the ‘hon. Member will be in a position to 
tell the House the amount of friction 
and disturbance that results in his neigh- 
bourhood, and which has been the result 
in other neighbourhoods in Ireland where 
there are evicted tenants, where they are 
unable to settle down to improve their 
property and mind their own business, 
because they feel bound in honour to 
stand by the men who have been evicted. 
There are in these neighbourhoods really 
little wars going on between the land- 
lords and the tenants, and it is war. 
For this reason I urge the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to take 
some decided step to put an end to this 
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question. But, supposing that the 
Government do not take some decided 
steps, supposing a vindictive policy of 
punishment is persisted in, what is going 
to be the result? Well, it is not very 
hard to predict. The result will be, 
sooner or later, renewed agitation, and 
instead of having a certain number ot 
evicted tenants you may have in time to 
come a far larger number to deal with. 
There is no question that this matter of 
the evicted tenants, if not dealt with by 
the Government and by law, will become 
a fruitful source of agitation and disturb- 
ance in the future, and I do not hesitate 
to say that it will be the duty of the 


Irish Members, and I shall consider it 


my own duty in the county of Clare, as 
far as that goes, to go down there to 
promote agitation, and to do all in my 
power to keep the question of the evicted 
tenants to the front if they are to be 
abandoned by the Government. Mr. 
Speaker, I support very strongly the 
Second Reading of this Bill which has 
been proposed by one of the hon. Mem- 
bers for the county of Kerry, and I 
strongly appeal, in the interests of jus- 
tice and humanity, and in the interests 
of peace, to the Government to end this 
unfortunate question by taking some 
means to restore to their homes those 
men who are not in the slightest 
degree to be more blamed than their 
fellows, and whose patriotism shows that 
they possess sufficient courage to be- 
come leaders in the agitation from which 
so much good has resulted to the vast 
majority of the Irish people. 


Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §.): 
The hon. Member who moved the rejec- 
tion of this Bill gave as his reason that 
there was a Bill passed upon this su 
ject in 1896. But, Sir, the reason that 
this Bill has been introduced to-day by 
my ‘hon. Friend is that the Land Bill of 
1896 has turned out almost entirely use 
less. and not in the interests of the 
tenant farmers in Ireland, and it is to 
remedy this and put some touches on 
the holes of that Measure that this Bill 
is brought in by my hon. Friend opposite. 
Yes, Sir, the Bill of 1896 was a defective 
Measure, and, with the exception of one 
section, to which I will refer later on, was 
worth nothing at all to any tenant farmer 
in Ireland, and this was pointed out at 
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the time the Measure was passed. I 
remember when this Bill was passing 
through this House that the First Lord 
of the Treasury was asked by the hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin whether the Bill was going to 
injure the landlords in Ireland. I re 
member the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, for he said in reply— 


“The Bill will not injure the landlords in 
Ireland to the extent of one farthing.” 


Mr. Speaker, that prognostication of the 
right hon. Gentleman has proved, unfor- 
tunately, too true for the tenant farmers 
of Ireland, and the Bill has not been of 
the slightest use, I regret to say, to the 
majority of the people that I came into 
contact with. Mr. Speaker, the Bill of 
1896 was passed, but in the very next 
breath, in 1897, a Royal Commission was 
appointed for the purpose of inquiring 
into the operations of the very Land Bill 
that was considered to be so perfectly 
essential for the relief of the tenant far- 
mers in 1896. I regret to say that the 
Royal Commission which sat last year 
has urged the landlords in Treland to 
double their efforts in harassing their 
tenants, and they are harassing them at 
the present moment. Now, Sir, the 
Ulster ‘custom has not been denied 
for a great number of years. 1 
observe that the Earl of Dufferin, 
who, in 1854, spoke in the House of 
Lords with regard to the Ulster custom, 
said— 


“The country had comparatively no mana- 
factures. Out of this miserable peculiarity 
arose two great evils, from which most of the 
crimes and misfortunes of Ireland may be 
deduced, namely, so intense a competition for 
land as to make its owners the absolute lords of 
the market, and leave to the occupiers no alter- 
native but to submit to whatever conditions 
the former chose to exact.” 


Now, Sir, this is a quotation from a 
speech made by the Earl of Dufferin in 
the House of Lords in 1854, and, strange 
to say, Sir, within the last week this 
very noble Gentleman has been attack- 
ing his tenants in Ulster for the purpose 
of breaking through the Ulster custom 
on which he made such a speech as I 
have read in 1854. I lay the blame cf 
this entirely at the door of the Govern- 
ment for appointing the Fry Commission 
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last year. I say it has given fresh 
vigour and hope to the landlords of Ire- 
land to harass their unfortunate tenants. 
There is a story in Ireland about the 
Acushla-macree dog that went a bit of 
the road with everybody. The Govern- 
ment in 1896 went a bit of the road with 
the tenants, and in 1897 went a bit with 
the landlords, thus strangely resembling 
that famous Irish dog I have mentioned. 
They coquetted with the landlords last 
year, with the result that the landlords 
are now harassing their tenants in Ire- 
land. When the tenants want a fair rent 
some of the landlords refuse to appear 
before the Sub-Commissioners and lodge 
appeals before the Chief Commissioners, 
notwithstanding that, as my hon. Friend 
who introduced this Bill has proved, the 
rents are always advancing. So long, 
Mr. Speaker, as this state of things exists 
in Ireland. there can be no peace or con- 
tentment in the country. I do believe 
and agree with hon. Members who have 
spoken that the solution of this land 
question in Ireland is purchase. There 
never will be peace in Ireland so long 
as there are landlords and tenants. This 
becomes more remarkable every day, 
because in almost every county in Ire- 
land we have an occasional estate sold 
for some time past under the Ash- 
bourne Acts. At the present moment 
the tenant under a landlord sees the 
freedom the tenant who has purchas:d 
his holding under the Ashbourne Act 
has. For him there is no fear of Sub- 
Commissioners having landlord sym- 
pathies coming down to view his holding 
every 10 or 15 years. The tenants of 
Ireland under landlords have made up 
their minds that they are entitled to 
have holdings in their own name, and to 
purchase them, and while they know it 
will be a big Bill for any Government to 
carry, at the same time it will be the 
solution of this question in Ireland, and 
the settling of the friction going on for 
such a length of time between landlords 
and tenants. Sir, the Land Bill of 1896 
left out one of the most important points, 
and that was with regard to town tenants, 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, when he had a Land Bill 
before the House 11 years ago, put into 
it a population limit, and I believe I am 
right in saying that when the Bill went 
to the House of Lords that limit was 
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cut out. If the whole Bill went when the 
population limit was taken out, it would 
not have mattered much. It is a most 
extraordinary thing that because land is 
adjacent to a town of about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants it should be far dearer rented than 
land a short distance out in the country, 
because to my knowledge it is a help to 
small tradesmen and small shopkeepers 
getting a living to have. their families 
labouring a few acres of land, and why 
those people should be charged a greater 
rent than others, and why they should 
not have the opportunity of goiag into 
Court and having a fair rent fixed, I 
cannot understand. It seems to me a 
mystery, and I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will see his way to accept the 
Bill on this point. With regard to the 
40th section, it was expected that it 
‘would relieve the congestion which existed 
in the Encumbered Estates Court. 1 
regret to say, Mr. Speaker, it has done 
nothing of the sort. The Government 
have always a happy knack that, if they 
give the making of a pair of trousers to 
.@ man in Ireland, they give it into the 
hands of a tailor who will not make a pair 
of knee-breeches from the cloth. This 
is what has been done with the 40th 
:section. I refer to the case of the Hart- 
ness estate, which came before Justice 
Ross. While the Land Commissioners 
fixed the proper purchase value at £2,994, 
Justice Ross raised the price to £3,262, 
in favour of the landlord. Now, the 
40th section was expected to do great 
things, but in the hands of Justice Ross, 
I am sorry to say, it has been placed in 
hands partial to the landlords. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must not make these reflections on a 
_judge. 

Mr. DALY: Mr. Speaker, I bow to 
your ruling. While I daresay I might 
‘attack an archangel in this House, I am 
precluded from attacking Justice Ross. 
However, Mr. Speaker, I must only take 
an opportunity of having a shot at 
Justice Ross from some platform in Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Hackney 
mentioned that it would cause confusion 
if the judicial term were shortened, but, 
Mr. Speaker, I remember that a Com. 
mission sat during the time of the late 
Mr. J. Daly. 
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Government, and that a member of the 
present Government reported that 10 
years should be the judicial term in 
future. I. hope, Sir, that the Govern- 
ment, having a Member who sat on that 
Commission and approved of the judicial 
term being shortened, will now pay a 
compliment to a member of its own com- 
position and shorten the judicial term. 
I will not, Sir, refer to matters that have 
been referred to by other hon. Members, 
but I come here as an Ulster Member, 
The hon. Member for Hackney admitted 
he knew nothing about Ulster. I will 
take the principal industry of Ulster, 
the flax industry, and I find that in the 
15 years since the first judicial term com- 
menced, the reduction in the price of 
flax has been 37 per cent., and taking 
the year 1897 as compared with 1896, the 
reduction has been 50 per cent. less than 
in 1896. As regards the quantity in 
1896, the quantity of flax as compared 
with the average of the previous 11 years 
shows a shortage of 6,827 tons, or 
26,677 acres; and taking an average of 
the price since 1881, when the first 
judicial rents were fixed, I find there has 
been a loss to Ulster of £192,156. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, if there is any part of Ire- 
land that requires consideration from the 
Government it is Ulster. It is a very 
serious consideration that one of the 
principal industries in that province—l 
mean flax—has almost died out. The 
land in the North of Ireland is cold. It 
is not good for oats, very bad for pota- 
toes, scarcely any barley is grown, and it 
is only in the hilly north that the tenant 
farmers can cultivate flax. Another 
reason why flax is cultivated in Ulster is 
that the farms are small, and, though 
they are small farmers, the landlords 
cannot prevent them from raising large 
families. I think that is perfectly true, 
Sir. Of course, hon. Gentlemen may 
laugh, but, Sir, I think I am perfectly 
in order in commenting on this fact. I 
think that there is no part of Ireland 
where the farmers have been harder hit 
than in Ulster, and, as I stated before, 
there are a great many hands, and it 
takes a great many hands to cultivate a 
crop of flax. The result is that the un- 
fortunate people of Ulster have to emi- 
grate on account of the failure of the 
flax crop having left them no employ- 
ment for their families. I need not, Sir, 
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quote the Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which stated last year that 
the price of wheat has been reduced 50 
per cent., and the price of milk and 
butter 30 per cent. Now, Sir, when Eng- 
lish farmers have to complain of a reduc- 
tion in the price of produce, what must 
it be with regard to farmers in Ireland? 
Take a horse. I went to the railway 
station in my own district before coming 
over, and I found that the cost of the 
carriage of a horse from Carrickmacross 
to Rugby is £2 10s. The reason I 
mention this is that the hon. Member for 
Hackney referred to horses. But what 
a profit that £2 10s. would be to an Eng- 
lish farmer in the price of a horse, with- 
out taking into account at all the danger 
in the carriage of a horse from Carrickma- 
cross to Rugby. English farmers who 
complain of the reduction in prices are 
very lucky when compared with Irish 
farmers who have to pay for the transit 
of their goods. But while the Returns 
of the Local Government Board in Eng- 
land set out the difficulties and disad- 
vantages of English farmers, it is very 
rarely that the Government will acknow- 
ledge any of the difficulties of the Irish 
farmers. There is one splendid thing 
I see, and I am very glad of it, and that 
is that every little town is getting up a 
Tenants Defence Association, and is 
passing resolutions that, if passed by 
Nationalists in the good old days, would 
very likely get them stretched on the 
plank bed by the Government. I am 
pleased, Sir, to see this agitation getting 
up. The doles given by the rent offices 
in years gone by are not given now, 
and Protestant and Presbyterian farmers 
find it to their interest to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen in keeping their homes over 
their heads. It is not necessary to read 
these resolutions. [Mr. Jonnston: 
Would the hon. Member read them?] 1 
would be pleased to read anything asked 
for by the hon. Member, but I cannot 
now delay the time of the House to 
satisfy him. But there is one Resolution 
passed at Crumlin——- [Mr. Jonnsron : 
Would the hon. Member say in what 
county Crumlin is!] I must refer the 
hon. Member to a geography. I am 
scarcely here to give him information. 
One of the resolutions says that. an 
attack is being made by the landlords 
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on tenants. whose ancestors have occu- 
pied their farms since the plantation. 
Well, Mr. Speaker, it is hard times when 
the landlords are’ attacking the tenants 
in this way. The Government passed 
the Corn Laws, and what were the Corn 
Laws for? They were passed to fill John 
Bull’s stomach at the cheapest rate. Mr. 
Speaker, that cannot be denied, because 
in this very city there were the Bread 
Riots. It was simply because the people 
wanted food that the Government of the 
day passed the Corn Laws, regardless of 
what injury they were to Ireland. Pre- 
vious to that time the produce of Ireland 
was sent to these markets at a good 
price, but since the passing of the Corn 
Laws Irish produce has been outdistanced 
by foreign competition. What have the 
Government done to compensate the 
Irish farmers for passing the Corn Laws? 
Absolutely nothing, Sir. I have repeatedly 
put questions to the Chief Secretary 
with regard to developing and encourag- 
ing the growth of flax, and I have 
met with a deaf ear. How does the 
action of the Government compare with 


that of Denmark or Holland? In those 


countries money is voted from the 
national exchequer for the purpose of 
encouraging agricultural butter-making 
and fowl-rearing, and not a cent, Sir, is 
to be screwed out of this House for the 
purpose of endeavouring to keep the 
homes over the unfortunate tenant 
farmers of Ireland. Of course, the 
Government will say that there is no 
distress in Ireland, but is it necessary 
that every farmer in Ireland should be 
going into the workhouse beford the 
Government should interfere? Such an 
unsympathetic reply from the Govern- 
ment Benches can scarcely be expected. 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman will see 
that the time has come to reinstate the 
evicted tenants, because a large number 
of those tenants, particularly in my own 
constituency, were evicted during the 
Chief Secretaryship of the First Lord of 
the Treasury. The landlords of those 
days, because they had a strong Govern- 
ment majority, and because there were 
a number of removables to send the un- 
fortunate people to gaol, had nothing to 
do but throw the people on the side cf 
the road. It has turned out a very 
expensive proceeding, for their holdings 
are lying derelict to this day as a monu- 
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ment to the folly of the landlords, assisted 
by the Government. I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has heard this case 
put so often before him, when he gets 
up to reply will see his way to give some 
icacy for the reinstatement of the 
evicted tenants. I may assure him that 
in places where there are evicted tenants 
it is very easy to come to terms with the 
landlords, but the unfortunate tenants 
who have been out on the side of the 
road for 10, 12, or 15 years, who have no 
money and whose houses are pulled down, 
cannot make terms, and if the Govern- 
ment would grant a loan to these un- 
fortunate men, spread over a certain num- 
ber of years, I am sure it would be long 
remembered with gratitude by many 
others than the evicted tenants them- 
selves. I hope this matter will be 
seriously considered, and that the right 
hon. Gentleman will accept this Bill pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSON : Mr. Speaker, 
the speech of the hon. Member is 
a sample of the speeches which I 
have frequently heard in this House. 
One of the arguments of the hon. Mem- 
ber why the House of Commons should 
pass this remarkable Measure was that 
a horse cannot be transported from 
Carrickmacross to Rugby at a moderate 
price. I should say that is probably 
true, but it affects more the London and 
North Western Railway than the Irish 
landlords. The other remarks of the 
hon. Member have, as far as I can see, as 
much relevance to the Bill we are dis- 
cussing—and to which practically he did 
not allude at all—as the question of the 
cost of transporting a horse from Carrick- 
macross to Rugby. With regard to the 
interest shown in this Measu.e by hon. 
Members from Ireland, there are only 
sixteen Members present to-day to listen 
to the discussion, and as for the 
Benches above the Gangway, I need not 
allude to their arid appearance. The 
hon. Member who introduced this Bill 
made a long and interesting speech on 
Irish statistics, but I failed to find any 
argument why the House of Commons 
should turn upside down all the land 
legislation since 1881. I, however, took 
the trouble, after listening to the speech 
of the hon. Member for Kerry, to examine 


Mr. J. Daly. 
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into the statistics of the county, part of 
which he represents, and which he in- 
forms us is in a truly deplorable con. 
dition. Allow me to give the House two 
or three statistics. Take the years from 
1892 to 1897. The hon. Member for 
Kerry says that there has been a decrease 
of about 400 in the number of horses and 
mules. Sir, that is amply made up for 
by the fact that there has been a very 
large increase in the number of asses in 
Kerry. [An Hon. Memper: And in other 
parts of Ireland.] I merely mention this 
in connection with the speech of the hon. 
Member for Kerry. In 1892 there were 
12,148 asses in Kerry; in 1897 they 


totalled the satisfactory number of 
13,716. Sir, there is no danger of the 


disappearance of asses from Kerry. 
Milch cows—a very important factor in 
agriculture—in 1892 numbered 104,800 
in Kerry; now they number 107,000. 
Pigs—[/aughter|—hon. Members may 
laugh, but I think he is the most 
interesting animal in Ireland, because 
on the existence of pigs depends 
a great deal the existence of rent, 
and Irish landlords look upon the pig 
with affectionate interest. Well now, 
in 1892 there were 39,425 pigs in Kerry; 
in 1897 they had gone up nearly 10,000, 
numvering 57,054. Now, on the exist- 
ence of pigs, and on the price of pigs, a 
good deal of the prosperity of Ireland 
depends, as hon. Gentlemen know very 
well. I should have liked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kerry to have stated in his speech 
what the price of pigs is at the present 
moment. He will be glad to learn that 
the price has increased, for which we are 
all extremely satisfied. So far as the 
speech of the hon. Member for Kerry is 
concerned, I shall not say any more than 
this: that the tremendous Bill he has 
introduced is really a very simple Bill 
in object and character. It would simply 
put an end to the payment of rent in 
Ireland, and, however desirable that end 
may be, it is a conclusion to which I have 
a certain right to demur. But if this 
Bill is passed it will have just this effect ; 
and in order to persuade the House of 
Commons to pass this tremendous 
Measure the hon. Member flooded the 
House with all kinds of statistics as to 
the condition of his native land. He 
gave as one reason why this Bill should 
pass, that some landlord in the county 
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of Kerry had compelled an unfortunate 
man to pay a penny for a branch he 
found lying on the roadside. I do not 
know how he forced this gentleman to 
pay. He had no right to do it, and we 
do not know whether the penny was paid 
to the Queen or whether he put it into 
his own pocket. But I need hardly 
point out to the House that a story of 
this kind from its very appearance is 
absolutely devoid of any reason why 1t 
should be received by the House of 
Commons. But as a reason for passing 
a Land Bill it is one of the most remark- 
able I have ever heard. Now we come 
to a serious speech of a very serious 
speaker, the hon. Member for East Mayo. 
I do not know what year the hon. Mem- 
ber was born, but I think he must have 
been born somewhere about the year 
1846, because he has famine on the 
brain. I have been in the House with 
the hon. Member for 12 years, and I do 
not remember one single year during that 
period that the hon. Member did not 
firmly believe there was a famine in Ire- 
land. He firmly believes at the present 
moment that there is a famine in Ire 
land, and that the condition of Ireland 
now is so terrible and so deplorable that 
unless the Government steps in, unless 
this country steps in with a generous 
and lavish hand, there will be an un- 
paralleled disaster in the unfortunate 
country to which the hon. Member 
belongs. Sir, the result of always living 
in a state of panic is that we become used 
to it when year after year we hear state- 
ments made to the same effect. I remem- 
ber some years ago, in a year when the 
real condition of Ireland was the ordinary 
normal condition, another hon. Member, 
the Member for Louth, who is not 
present to-day, gave a similar description 
of the condition of Ireland. I remember 
he pulled out of his pocket small round 
things, which at first sight appeared to 
be bullets—they turned out to be 
potatoes—and held them out to the 
House of Commons, and said: “There, 
that is what my constituents are living 
upon.” I remember I was living in 
Ireland the greater part of that 
year, and I never heard anything of 
this frightful famine. Year by year, 


whether from the hon. Member for Louth 
or the hon. Member for East Mayo, we 
have this famine over and over again. 


VOL. LY. 
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[Mr. Ditton: Does the hon. Member say 
there is no hunger in Ireland at the 
present moment!| Why, Sir, I was 
very often hungry myself. But I do 
not want to get out of it in that way. 
There is distress in Ireland, and there 
will always be distress in Ireland as luuy 
as a condition of affairs, over which this 
House has no control, exists. What 
strikes me when I hear these Debates 
is how much more interesting an 
Irishman is on any other subject. 
A congested Irishman is one of the most 
interesting members of the community. 
Debates are started in this House about 
him, and legislation is passed providing 
methods for dealing with him. But we 


never hear anything about congested 
Englishmen. A hungry Irishman and a 


poor Irishman are described in the most 
moving terms. But you have hungry 
men in London, as well as in Ireland. 
Why don’t we hear more of the conges- 
tion that exists in this country? Is it 
because an Englishman is not so interest- 
ing a personality as an Irishman? That 
is not the reason. It arises from various 
circumstances, and from the fact that 
political capital can be made out of the 
sufferings of a certain class in Ireland ; 
and therefore it is that we have year 
after year these recurring pictures of 
distress in Ireland. Of course, Irish- 
men. do suffer from poverty, the same as 
the people of other countries, but what 
really surprises me is that the hon. 
Member for East Mayo and the other hon. 
Gentlemen on the cpposite benches and 
below the Gangway get up year after 
year and advocate Measures such as the 
one we are now considering, and affirm 
that this country and this House have 
never done anything for Ireland. I 
heard the hon. Member for East Mayo, in 
a speech he made to-day, reaffirm that 
statement. [Mr. Ditton: Not at all.} 
Well, he said they did something, but 
they did the wrong thing. [Mr. Dition: 
The hon. and gallant Member is putting 
words into my mouth which I did not 
use.] The hon. Member for East 
Mayo went so far as to say that 
this country never did any sort of 
justice to Treland. I do not think 
he will deny that. That was the pur- 
port of a greaf part of his remarks. 
It is said by the hon. Member again and 
again every year. I venture to say that 
there is no tenantry on the whole face 
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of the earth, in any civilised country in 
the world, for whom so much has been 
done as for the Irish tenants. Of 
course, the hon. Member for Eas: 
Mayo will deny that. [Mr. Ditton: 
Absolutely.| Let the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, or any other hon. Gentleman, 
get up and prove where any other country 
in the world has, in legislation, ever done 
so much as has been done for the Irish 
tenant. Why, what have you done? 
You have practically given more than 
half of the fee simple value of Ireland to 
the tenants, end you have given the 
Irish tenant the right to seil his farm 
without the leave of the landlord. They 
have never given anything for that right 
except in a few cases outside Ulster, 
and in some cases in Ulster, in which 
tenant rights existed. Is that nct a 
great cift for the tenantry of Ireland to 
receive? You have interfered between 
the landlord and tenant in Ireland, and 
you have prescribed that they should 
not come to an agreement, but that an 
agreement should be come to by a Court 
which has been appointed. The result 
has been, and .I do not think hon. 
Members will deny it, that Irish rents 
have gone down 30, 40, and 50 per cent. 
Whether that is just or not I am not now 
questioning. I am only showing what 
this House has already done for the Irish 
tenants, and yet hon. Members get up 
year after vear and say the English 
Parliament has never done anything that 
is just and right to the Irish tenant. To 
say that nothing has been done for the 
Irish tenants is childishly absurd. 
Should the time ever come when this 
House cught to be called upon to assist 
Ireland in a case of distress. there will 
naturally be a great flavour of distrust 
of the statements of hon. Members from 
Ireland when year after year they have 
brought forward these statements which 
they have absolutely failed to prove. 
Most of them have said that the wealth 
of Ireland has been depleted and has dis- 
appeared. How can you calculate the 
wealth of a country? You cannot cal- 
culate it by the fact that potatoes or 
pigs have gone down in price during one 
year. The low price of potatoes is 
generally an indication of the wealth of 
the Irish people; it is the same as the 
low price of bread in this country. But, 
at any rate, take the ordinary method 
adopted to prove that Ireland is in a 


Colonel Saunderson. 
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bad state. We are told that the price 
of certain articles of consumption has 
fallen. I have never heard any hon. 
Member get up and prove that there is 
less money in Ireland now than there 
has been. Take the returns of the Post 
Otlice Savings Bank. It is not the rich 
people who invest in the Post Office 
Savings Bank, but the peor people—the 
people of moderate wealth. What do 
these returns show? They show that in 
1881 (the year the great Land Bill was 
passed) the deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank amounted to £1,645,000; 
in 1888. they had risen to £3,128,000; 
and during the past year, when we are 
told that Ireland is in a hopeless state, 
that its wealth has departed—that, in 
fact, it is a nation of beggars—we find 
that the deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Bank have risen to £6,443,000. 
If you take the deposits in the Joint 
Stock Banks, which represent to a large 
extent the financial condition of the 
farming class, you will find that in 1881 
the deposits were £28,289,000, in 1887 
£29,339,000, and in 1897 they rose to 
£38,564,000. Therefore, so far as I can 
gather from the figures, these people 
whom hon. Members from Ireland say 
are starving, whom they say are a dis- 
grace co the British Empire for their 
poverty and misery, have been able to 
execumulate and pile up in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. and in the Joint 
Stock Banks. a.very large and_ sub 
stantial sum of money, which, seeing that 
the population has decreased, shows a 
tremendous inerease per head in the 
wealth of the Irish people. If figures 
mean anything, that is clearly shown by 
the figures which I have quoted. Now, 
Sir, with regard to the Bill. It would 
be a much better and a much simpler 
Bill if it were merely stated that “this is 
a Bill to prevent the necessity of any 
future payment of rent in Ireland.” 
That would have expressed to the House 
of Commons the real meaning of the Bill, 
would have saved very probably a long 
Debate, and would have described what 
really is the object of certain Gentle- 
men on the opposite benches. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo, who is always 
very honest on this point, would show 
ne mercy for the landlords. I remember 
him stating, in a speech he made in Ire- 
land, “ When we get Home Rule we will 
make short work of the landlord.” I 
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should rather say he would. The value 
of a Bill cf this kind is that it shows the 
House of Commons what would happen 
if there was Home Rule in Ireland. <A 
Bill cf this kind would perform the whole 
operation, and rent in Ireland would 
become a thing of the past—an evil 
memory. Just allow me to call the 
attention of the House to one clause in 
this Bill, in order to show the sort of 
Bill it is. I do not think many 
Members have read the Bill, and, if they 
have, I do not think they will be much 
wiser. Clause 4 gives a good idea of 
what kind ef Bill this is. The House 
will remember that the great argument 
that has always been adduced in favour 
of land legislation for Ireland is that 
the landlord does not carry out the im- 
provements of the land himself, that he 
does not build the houses, and that he 
does not drain the land. This is all 
done by the tenants, and it is because the 
tenants have thus put into the land their 
own property that they require protec- 
tion. It was for that reason and no 
other that I and my Friend. the hon. 
Member for Belfast voted for the Land 
Bill of 1870. Clause 4 of this Bill 
saddles on to the Irish landlord not only 
the Land Act as it exists at present, but 
the existing habit and custom of Eng- 
land. When a landlord wants to get 
the rent fixed under this Bill, not only 
has he to go to the Court and submit 
to his farm being examined by a Land 
Commissioner, but something more has 
to be done. Clause 4 says that as to 
buildings and other necessary works 
which the landlord does not show to have 
been made by, or at the expense of, him- 
self or his predecessor in title, and where 
the holding is not equipped with the 
buildings and works necessary for its 
proper cultivation, the Court, in fixing 
the fair rent, shall deduct from the gross 
acreable valuation such sum as would 
represent a fair annual charge on the 
amount necessary to put the holding 
into a proper state of equipment. [Mr. 
Ditton: The hon. and gallant Member 
has not read the beginning of the clause. ] 
Very well, I wiil read the whole of the 
clause. It is as follows— 
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“Where the Court, in fixing a fair rent, 
makes an acreable valuation of a holding, such 
acreable valuation shall be made on the assump- 
tion that the holding is properly equipped with 
buildings and other works necessary for the 
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proper cultivation of the land, and in esti- 
mating the fair rent they shall deduct from the 
acreable valuation so arrived at so much of 
the value as is due to such buildings and other 
uecessary works, and as the landlord does not 
show to have been made by, or at the expense 
of, himself or his predecessor in title, and 
where the holding is not equipped with the 
buildings and works necessary for its proper 
cultivation the Court, in fixing the fair rent, 
shall deduct from the gross acreable valuation 
such sum as would represent a fair annual 
charge on the amount necessary to put the 
holding into a proper state of equipment, unless 
it be ascertained that the want of equipment 
is due to any default on the part of the tenant 
or his predecessors in title.” 


Acts Amendment Bill. 


By and by, in fixing a fair rent, if 
this Bill passes into law, the Commis- 
sioners would look at the buildings and 
say—— 


“ These are not properly equipped buildings, 
and in order to properly equip this farm we 
shall deduct from the rent the annual value cof 
such a sum as would erect these buildings.” 


Mr. DILLON: The object of this 
clause—and I think it carries out its 
object—is simply to assimilate the 
practice of valuing farms in Ireland to 
that now adopted in England. You 
value a farm on the assumption that 
there is proper equipment, but if in Ene- 
land it is found that the buildings are 
not in repair, something is knocked off 
the acreable value of the farm in order 
that the tenants max put it into a proper 
condition. 


CotoxeL SAUNDERSON: The Bill 
not only enables the tenant to get a fair 
rent fixed under the Act of 1881, but 
by the fourth clause it saddles the 
unfortunate landlord with the expense of 
erecting houses and other agricultural 
buildings, so as to place the farm in a 
proper state ef equipment. [Mr. Ditton : 
Not at all. That is not the effect of the 
Bill.] It is the effect it would have. 
[Mr. Ditton: No, no.] I know that 
frish landlords have been very much 
blamed fer not adopting the English 
principle, and for not paying all the 
expenses of properly equipping these 
farms themselves, instead of leaving 
them to the tenants, but in Ireland that 
could not be done unless a_ landlord 
happens to be a millionaire. Take my 
own instance. I have one 
estate containing 760 farms of an average 
of 12 acres each. It would require more 
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than three times the fee simple value of 
the land to carry out its proper equip- 
ment as provided in this clause. Then 
we come to Clause 6, which, in my 
opinion, would act as a direct encourage- 
ment to the tenant not to pay any rent ; 
in fact, he would be told he would be a 
fool if he did pay. For what does that 
section say? It says— 


“In the case of any ejectment which has 
been or shall be brought for the non-payment 
of the rent of a holding to which the Land 
Law Acts, as amended by this Act, apply, 
where the tenant has paid, tendered, deposited, 
or lodged two years’ rent as provided in sec- 
tion 16 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, 
the balance of the rent due to that date shall be 
irrecoverable.” 


{Mr. Ditton: That was drafted on the 
recommendation of the Cowper Commis- 
sion.| Then it shows that the Cowper 
Commission was not up to the mark. 
The clause goes on to say that— 


“Tn any proceedings for the recovery of a 
holding to which the Land Law Acts apply 
for non-payment of rent, or in any action for 
debt or damages by any person against the 
tenant of such holding where the tenant makes 
an application to have a fair rent fixed, it shall 
be in the power of the Court before which such 
application is to be heard to put a stay upon 
any such proceedings until the said application 
is finally determined, upon such terms as to 
payment of rent or otherwise as the Court 
think just.” 


I do not see, if a elause of that kind is 
passed, what inducement there would be 
to Irish tenants, unless they were very 
honest, to pay any rent at all. They 
would defer payment if they were wise, 
and wait until the unfortunate landlord 
had to go through an elaborate process 
of law. I believe that is the way this 
clause would work out, and I ask the 
House to consider what the condition of 
the Irish landlord will be if a Bill of this 
kind is allowed to pass. The latter 
part of the Bill, dealing with evicted 
tenants, contains, I think, a_tolerably 
sweeping proposal. It proposes that— 


“Where the tenancy of a holding has been 
determined at any time after the first day of 
May one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine, the landlord or the former tenant of the 
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Now, Sir, we are going back 20 years.. 
During this 20 years other tenants have 
come in on the farms from which the: 
former tenants had been evicted for non-- 
payment of rates. No evictions have 
taken place for any other reason during. 
the past 20 vears. If this portion of 
the Bill passes. we shall experience the 
hottest time Ireland has seen for many 
a long day. We should have tenants. 
who have been for 8, 15, 16, or 18 years 
living on the farms, thriving, marrying, 
and, as the hon. Member opposite said,, 
having large families, which, I believe, is. 
a habit peculiar to Ireland; we should 
have these people turned out of their 
holdings so that the tenants who had 
been evicted for not paying their rent 
could be reinstated. Sir, I do not think 
any landlord would be so absolutely 
insane as to evict a tenant who had lived 
on a farm for 15, 16, or 17 years, in 
order to take back either the original 
tenant or a descendant of the original 
tenant, who was turned out because he 
would not pay anything. I cannot con- 
ceive the state of mind of the landlord 
who would consent to that. Therefore, 
if this portion of the Bill passes, far from 
pacifying that part of Ireland which has: 
been most signal in past years for poli- 
tical excitement, it will bring about. 
a state of affairs that has not been 
paralleled in the history of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo said 
the main cause of all the misfortunes of 
Ireland is the conduct of the Irish land- 
lords, who, he said, did not take any 
interest in the prosperity of their 
country. To put the case in the lowest 
shape, I cannot conceive an Irish land- 
lord who lives in Ireland, and whose 
daily bread depends on the condition of 
Ireland and its prosperity, taking no 
interest in the welfare of his country. 
The hon. Member always depicts Irish 
landlords as absentees. I venture to 
say that absenteeism is the exception 
and not the rule. In the name of the 
class to which I belong I claim that to 
us landlords the welfare of our country 
and its prosperity is every bit as dear 
as to the hon. Member himself; and 


holding, or both jointly, may, within twelve living in Ireland as, in the great majority 


months of the commencement of this Act, apply 
in the prescribed manner to the Land Commis- 
sion to act as arbitrators, with a view to the 
reinstatement of the former tenant in the hold- 
ing or with a view to the purchase of the 
holding by the former tenant.” 


of cases, we do, we should be insane if 
we did not do everything we could to 
promote the prosperity of the country, 
on whose prosperity our very existence 
depends. All I can say is, Sir, that 1 
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do not think it will require much argu- 
ment on my part, or on the part of those 
who may follow me in this Debate, to 
defeat a Bill which, if passed, so far from 
-settling the Land Question, would, to my 
mind, bring about a condition of affairs 
in Ireland which would be absolutely 
destructive to her peace and to her 
prosperity. 


*Mr. J. J. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): 
Mr. Speaker, the hon. Member for North 
Armagh. kas referred rather dis- 
paragingly to the speeches which have 
been delivered from this side of the 
House. 7 think I can return the com- 
pliment, and say that I have heard the 
just delivered 
‘several times before. I do not blame 
him for having repeated himself, but I 
think he should extend the same charity 
‘to those who occupy these benches. The 
hon. and gallant Member complained of 
the want of interest which was being 
exhibited by Irish Members in this Bill, 
and referred to the empty state of these 
benches. I think that here again I can 
return the compliment, and say that I 
do not see many Irish landlords on the 
other side of the House, from which I 
would rather that, after all, they do not 


speech which he has 


think this Bill .is the very terrible 
Measure which the hon. and gallant 
Member seems to think it. Sir, 


the hon and gallant Gentleman re- 
ferred to what he called the exaggerated 
language which has been used by 
Members sitting on these benches, as to 
the failure of this Parliament to 
administer Irish affairs in a_ proper 
manner. If any exaggerated language 
has been used upon that subject, I 
‘certainly do not sympathise with it, and 
do not believe in it. But I do not under- 
stand that the hon. Member for East 
Mayo has said that nothing of benefit 
has been done for Ireland by this Parlia 
ment. I think he would be a fool if he 
did say so, but what is absolutely true 
is, that. everything that has been done 
in this direction has been wrung 
out of the Government by agitation. 
Everything that has been done has been 
due to the agitator and to crime to 
which the Government have listened time 
and again, whilst they have shut their 
ears to the dictates of reason and justice. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said 
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that more had been done for the 


tenants of Ireland than for any 
other tenants on the face of the 
earth. I have been listening te that 


statement for many years, and, even if it 
were true that it is so, what is it to the 
purpose? As a matter of fact, my answer 
is that the tenants of Ireland have needed 
protection more than any other tenants 


on the face of the entire globe. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman went 
on to say that our whole case 


rested on the distress existing in Ireland, 
and again he complained about the ex- 
aggerated language used. Here, too, if 
exaggerated language is used in regard 
to the distress existing in Ireland, 
I repudiate exaggerated language—I join 
with him in thinking that, in every way, 
it does a great deal more harm than 
good. But I do think that the hon. and 
yvallant Gentleman ought not to talk in 
this manner when he is speaking of dis- 
tress—when there is, after all, real dis- 
tress in a part of Ireland; and I 
do not think that anything should be 
said in ridicule of any person who en- 
deavours, by whatever means lies in his 
power, to draw the attention of this 
House of Parliament to that state of 
things. I should rather have hoped that 
every Member of this House—even the re- 
presentatives of Irish landlords—would be 
willing to condone even exaggerated lan- 
guage if it would result in directing the 
attention of Parliament and the Govern- 
ment to the necessary measures for the 
relief of that distress. But let me say 
this to the hon. and gallant Gentleman, 
that, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
admit that the justification of this Bill 
lies upon the existence of distress at all. 
I say that even if Ireland were pro- 
sperous, from Antrim to Cork, and from 
Galway to Dublin, the case for this Bill 
would remain the same. But before I 
pass from the question of distress let me 
remind the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
and this is pertinent to the remark 
I have just made—that when he referred 
us to proofs of increasing agricultural 
prosperity in Ireland, all that kind of 
talk is not new to me, nor is it new to 
anybody who has studied the question of 
Ireland for the last 25 years. Sir, before 
any of these Acts were passed, before the 
Land Act of 1870, which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman supported, as he has 
told us to-night, and as I admit 
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the Lord Lieutenant went about from town 
to town, from cattle show to cattle show, 
boasting of the agricultural prosperity of 
Ireland, reporting increases in the depo- 
sits in the banks as a proof of that pro- 
sperity, and representing to the whole 
world, and especially to the English Par- 
liament, that there was no great neces- 
sity for legislating for Ireland, because 
she was prospering by leans and bounds 
and possessed every element of wealth. 
We know that in a short time the 
Fenian conspiracy had taken root all over 
Ireland, and we know that a _ few 
years afterwards, notwithstanding this 
boasted increased prosperity—notwith- 
standing the increase of the deposits 
in the savings banks and elsewhere—Mr. 
Gladstone, with the assent and approval 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, and 
of many other Irish landlords, introduced 
the first Irish Land Bill in order to pre- 
vent the exactions of the landlords. Ard 
whether there was distress or not that 
Bill was brought in. and the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman supported it. I do 
not know whether he argued then that 
distress was a justification for the Mea- 
sure. [Colonel Saunperson: Certainly 
not.] Nor do I plead such a justifica- 
tion for this Bill. If Ireland were as 
prosperous as it was in 1870, the Bill would 
be perfectly justifiable. Ithink the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman dealt with the Bill 
in a very—lI do not want to use an offen- 
sive adjective—in rather a feeble manner. 
He selected certain clauses which he 
though very ridiculous, and the first 
was Clause 4, which he thinks is a mon- 
strous proposal. Well, really, if I under- 
stand the clause, I think that that kind 
of adjective applied to that proposal is 
subject to the same criticism that he 
applied to the Bill. That clause, so far 
as I know, would compel the Land Com- 
mission to value farms in Ireland as every 
person values them in England. What 
on earth of injustice is there about that? 
If there be any injustice at all I imagine 
it will be to the tenant. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman referred to the ques- 
tion of arrears, and he thinks it mon- 
strous to make arrears of more than two 
years irrecoverable. Why, Sir, the pre- 
sent Government, aided by a majority of 
the House of Commons, took a consider- 
able step in that direction by the 
Bill of 1896. They actually carried 
into law a proposal that you could 
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not eject a tenant if he lodged 
two years arrears of rent. All [ 
can say is that I do not think the land- 
lords would be deprived of very much if 
you were to go a little further now and say 
that any further sum due by way af 
arrears should not be recoverable. I do 
not think there is a landlord in Ireland 
who would not be very glad indeed to 
get two years’ arrears of rent in casos 
where, perhaps, five or six years were 
due. The last matter referred to was 
the question of the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants, and in his criticisms of 
that, the hon. and gallant Member has 
pictured a kind of return of the Heral- 
cleide ; but the return of the Heralcleide 
is not likely to happen in this age. I 
really think it would be absolutely useless 
for me, or for anybody else, to combat 
assertions which everybody must feel, as 
he himself said, to be gross exaggerations 
of what is likely to occur. The clause will 
be effective only in the case of obstinate 
landlords, who, because they have plenty 
of money behind them, will not see the 
expediency of restoring people te their 
homes. But the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber will admit that it will be necessary, 
in the interests of general peace in Ire- 
land, to have some Measures to compel 
such men to do what the hon. and gallant 
Member would himself do if he were in 
their place. I will say this, that if the hon. 
and gallant Member went through the 
Bill, clause by clause, he would find that 
it is not really so revolutionary a pro- 
posal as it has been described to be. 
Take the first clause of the Bill, which 
the hon. and gallant Member describes 
as the most important. The justification 
of that first clause is to be found in the 
Report of the Fry Commission—the very 
last Commission—in which the landlord 
representative agrees with the other 
Members of the Commission in saying 
that the rents fixed in the early years of 
the first 15 years’ term were fixed with- 
out regard to the fall in prices which 
subsequently occurred. That one state- 
ment is a perfect justification for shorten- 
ing the term, and I invite the attention 
of every landlord to that statement in 
the Fry Report. One of the most 
strenuous supporters of the landlord 
cause in Ireland signs that statement; 
and every other clause of the Bill might 
be justified in the same way. Take the 
question of true value. Why, there are 
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plenty of statements in the Fry Commis- 
sion Repert upon which that can abso- 
lutely be justified. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who seconded the rejection 
of this proposal expressed the opinion 
that the effect of proposing a Bill like 
this year after year is to stop all pur- 
chase, and, of course, we all agree on 
both sides of the House, excepting the 
hon. Member for South Mayo, that land 
purchase is the true solution of the 
agrarian difficulties in Ireland. But, Sir, 
I take an exactly opposite view of the re- 
sult of leaving the law unaltered. Ithink 
tenants will not consent to buy generally 
unless they first get a fair basis for esti- 
mating the price which they are to pay. 
As soon as ever a fair basis is obtained— 
in other words, as soon as their rights in 
the soil are accurately and justly defined 
—then I do believe that they will, as « 
general rule, endeavour to purchase their 
holdings, and, moreover, that they will 
not hesitate to give a fair price. Sir, it 
I believe it is hastening the 
day of general purchase that I heartily 
support the Second Reading of this Bill, 
and I hope the Government will not 
face it with an unyielding non possumus. 


is because 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: We 


listened this afternoon to a good many 


have 


speeches of the usual type from Irish 
Members, but I suppose that hon. 
Members opposite will hardly expect 
that the House will take into its 


serious consideration the possibility of 
having this Bill read a second time; and 
I am confirmed in that idea by the con- 
dition of the House, and by what my 
hon. and gallant Friend termed the 
“arid” state of the Front Bench opposite. 
The Bill consists of three parts, and of 16 
operative clauses. The first part of the 
Bill contains a series of 11 clauses deal- 
ing with amendments of the various Land 
Acts, while no less than ten are substan- 
tially the same amendments as were 
moved to the Bill of 1896, and which 
were so fully discussed then—several of 
them many times over. The second part 
of the Bill, dealing with the power to 
vary existing judicial rents, was, I think, 
the subject of amendment to the 1896 
Bill. But the general principle involved 
in that clause was also fully discussed 
When that Bill was under discussion . 
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and. as for part 3, dealing with evicted 
tenants, that contains a proposal more 
drastic than the Measure proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman who represented the 
Montrose Burghs. in 1894, and far more 
drastic than the Bi dealing with the 
same subject rejected by a large majority 
of this House in the year 1896. It is 
under these circumstances, and in con- 
nection with a country where, as my hon, 
and gallant Friend has perfectly truly 
said, the law of laadlord and tenant is 
more favourable to the tenant than in 
any other country in the world, that we 
are asked once more to re-open the land 
question with a view of intreducing into 
the Land Laws provisions, every one of 
which, with the exception of one, have 
been discussed and rejected within the 
last two years. I do hope, under these 
circumstances, that I shall be justified in 
saying that even hon. Members opposite 
will hardly ask the House to take this 
Bill seriously, but that they are rather 
engaged in performing a pious duty n 
memory of the dead. Now, Sir, it is not 
my intention to go through the Bill 
clause by clause, and, especially, I will 
abstain from the truly useless task of dis- 
cussing once again the various amend- 
ments of the law proposed in part 1. 
Those proposals have been discussed over 
and ever again. We are all familiar with 
the arguments for and against thei, and 
we have all made up our minds on the 
subject, and mere reiteration of the argu- 
ments does not affect the opinion of any 
one single Member in regard to this 
matter. The only proposal in Part I. 
which is anything like a novelty is that 
contained in Clause 4, which directs that 
a new system of valuation should be 
adopted in fixing a fair rent. This ques- 
tion was considered by the Fry Commis- 
sion, who, so far from being of the 
opinien of the hon. Member for East 
Mayo, that the existing contract is likely 
to be unfavourable to the tenant, thought, 
if anything, it would help him in the 
other way. This is what that Commis- 
sion said on the subject at page 30— 
“This schedule, it will be observed, is framed 
on the footing of valuing the land separately 
from the buildings, and of valuing it in the 
first place without reference to its actual 
position and circumstances, such as facility or 
difficulty of access. A difference of opinion 


may well prevail as to whether this is the best 
method of valuation ; but it appears to be the 
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one which was followed by Sir Richard Grif- 
fith, and is most familiar to the surveyors and 
land valuers in Ireland. We shoull hesitate 
to interefere with the usual practice of the 
country on any theoretical views either of our- 
selves or of witnesses.” 


That is the conclusion of the Fry Com- 

mission on the proposition submitted to 

them, and their opinion of the actual 

effect of the existing system as between 

landlord and tenant may be gathered 
; 9 

from page 28— 

“An equipped farm in Ireland usually con- 
sists of the land belonging to the landlord, and 
of the buildings and other improvements 
belonging to the tenant; and when, by reason 
of the fall in agricultural prices, the value of 
agricultural property suffers depression, that 
depression ought to be apportioned between 
the two properties which go to make up the 
agricultural unit, the farm. In point of fact, 
it appears that the practice has been to throw 
the whole effect of the depression on the land, 
and thus to place the owner of the improve-- 
ments in the position of a preferential claimant 
on the produce of the joint property.” 


I do not wish to indulge in any exagger- 
ated language in this House. I think 
it is very difficult to say what the effect 
would be if we entirely changed the sys- 
tem of land valuation and substituted 
something else, but I certainly do not 
think that the effect of the present sys- 
tem is to cause the tenant to suffer twice 
over in respect to the value placed upon 
the buildings. But I should say, if this 
new system were adopted, the pessible— 
I will not say the certain—efiect of it 
might be to give the tenant not merely 
the value of the improvements he has 
made, but also the value of the improve- 
ments he has not made, but might have 
made. As I say. I am not prepared to 
express any definite opinion as to the 
effect of the particular proposal, but I 
think that the Fry Commission shows 
that there were very serious objections to 
changing the present system of valuation 
unless the strongest and most overwhelm- 
ing reasons could be put forward in 
favour of so doing. Now there is one 
other matter of a general character re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo on which I should like to say a 
word. I have heard an assertion con- 
x‘antly made from those benches to the 
effect that wealth in Ireland is diminish- 
ing. Sir, I have never been able to find 
out on what statistics that assertion is 
made. And still less, experts who have 
pronounced on this subject have come to 
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an exactly opposite conclusion. I should 
like to quote to the House, with reference 
to this, the conclusions arrived at by 
Lords Farrer and Welby, who will not be 
suspected of a desire to come to a con- 
clusion unfavourable to assertions made 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and this is 
it— 

“The lesson to be learned from these figures 
is that both countries have increased in wealth, 
but that Ireland has increased far more slowly 
than Great Britain.” 

Of course, everybody knows that Ireland 
has increased far more slowly than Great 
Britain. I do think that a statement of 
that kind, made on such authority, ough: 
to settle, once for all, all questions as to 
whether Ireland has or has not increased 
in wealth. Their opinion is that it has 
increased in wealth. Now, in addition to 
this, let it be remembered that the popu- 
lation of Ireland has been steadily falling 
for a long time past. From one point 
of view that is to be regretted, but having 
regard to the total wealth of the country 
it is in many respects a thing upon which 
we may congratulate ourselves, because 
it means that there are fewer people 
among whom that wealth is to be divided. 
So far does this obtain that the same 
judges to whom I have referred, and who 
are regarded as more or less experts in 
these matters, definitely state that the 
increase of wealth per head in Ireland 
has been not merely relatively, but actu- 
ally greater than the increase in Great 
Britain. Ithink it is only right that these 
things should be made known, and 
that we should cease to have these asser- 
tions made as to the diminishing wealth 
of Ireland. It is no such thing. The 
wealth of Ireland is increasing more than 
that of Great Britain—that is, per head 
of population. Now, Sir, I will proceed 
to part 2—to what are called the equit- 
able provisions. These equitable provi- 
sions are based upon the precedents set 
in 1887. In 1887 there had been an ex- 
tremely rapid fall in the price of agri- 
cultural produce—a fall quite unexpected 
at the time when rents first began to be 
fixed under the Acts, and at the same 
time there had been a great deal of dis 
tress. A Measure was then passed some 
what similar to that which is now pro 
posed. I personally have the gravest 
doubts as to whether that was a Measure 
which it was desirable to pass, but this 
I feel certain of, that one of the greatest 
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objections to passing provisions of that 
kind is the danger that they may be 
drawn into precedents. That is 
exactly what is happening now. If we 
are to do the same thing in 1898 as 
we did in 1897 all hope of anything 
like stability in the administration of 
these Land Acts will be gone. We are 
only asked at present to carry out these 
proposals for three years—for this year, 
the following year, and the year after— 
but can anyone deny, if this proposal is 
adopted. that at the end of the third 
year, we shall have a similar application ? 
1t is absolutely certain we shall. I say 
that unless we make an absolute stand 
and decline to make any further change, 
it will be impossible to have any con- 
fidence whatever in the administration 
of the land laws. I now come to the 
last part of the Bill, that part which 
deals with evicted tenants, and here 
let me remind the House again that 
although hardly a single reference has 
been made to the particular provisions 
of the Bill, yet, as a matter of fact, these 
provisions go beyond anything proposed 
by the right hon. Member for Montrose 
Burehs. The right hon. Member for 
Montrose Burghs did, indeed, propose 
a Bill of a compulsory character for the 
reinstatement of the evicted tenants, but 
he made special exception in favour of 
cases Where evicted farms were occupied 
by “planters,” and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman himself most justly 
observed that, if he had not made that 
exception, his Bill would have been an 
eviction Bill, a Bill starting an eviction 
campaign against those who in many 
cases had occupied the farms of which 
they were in possession for a very con- 
siderable number of years. There is no 
exception whatever in the provisions of 
this Bill in favour of “ planters,” and it 
goes very much beyond the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Montrose Burghs, and very much 
further than the Bill introduced by the 
hon. Member for Waterford in 1896. That 
Bill was purely voluntary in its opera- 
tion, but it proposed the application of 
public money to assist in the reinstate- 
ment of these tenants, and probably for 
that reason it was, after full considera- 
tion by the House, rejected by a majority 
of nearly a hundred. In spite of the 
fact that the House has already come 
to an adverse conclusion upon a much 
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milder proposal, we are now asked to 
read this Bill a second time, with its 
drastic proposals, as regards the evicted 
tenants. In the Debate on the Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill of 1896, I stated that it 
appeared to me to be a very strong order 
to apply for public money in favour of 
tenants who had been evicted by this 
process of law from their holdings for 
non-payment of rent, and it could only 
be justified if there were a public evil 
which could be remedied by exceptional 
legislative Measures. On the occasion 
of that Debate I made a note of some 
figures, and, although I shall not trouble 
the House with a repetition of all these 
statistics brought up to date, still I wish 
to show the progress that has been made 
within the last two years. The total 
number of evicted farms in Ireland is, I 
think, often quoted at a very much 
higher figure than is accurate. The total 
number of holdings in Ireland, as the 
House knows, is about 550,000. The 
total number of evicted holdings on 
Ist January of this year was only 2,776, 
which makes a _ proportion of evicted 
holdings to the total number of holdings 
of about 1 in 200. That does 
not occur to me to be an enormous 
proportion of evicted holdings, and 
if we look, not merely at the number 
of holdings, but at the valuation, 
the figures are even more striking. The 
total acreage of land in Ireland is, 
roughly speaking, about 15,000,000. On 
January Ist, 1898, the acreage of derelict 
land was 39,590; in other words, the 
acreage of derelict land, as compared 
with cultivated land, was only 1 in 
426. If we take the valuation of dere- 
lict land and compare it with the valua- 
tion of land under cultivation, we find 
the proportion is 1 in 800. Here, again, 
it seems to me we are not dealing with 
figures of so extraordinarily formidable 
a magnitude as the House has been given 
to understand. I wish now to inform 
the House of the progress made in con- 
nection with the restoration cf evicted 
tenants to their holdings since I last 
spoke to the House on the subject in 
1896. Let me first take the seventeen 
Plan of Campaign estates. The number 
of holdings on these seventeen estates 
on which evictions have taken place, up 
to 1893 was 750; up to 1896, 1,114; up 
to 1897, 1,427. Let us look now at the 
number of old tenants who have been 
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reinstated, or new tenants who have 
occupied holdings with the consent of the 
old tenants. The number of these in 
1893, before the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Montrose Burghs 
brought in his Bill, was 489; it had in- 
creased in 1896 to 732; and since then 
it has increased to 981. The number of 
holdings occupied by new tenants without 
the ccnsent cf the cld tenants was, at 
February, 1893, 235; at February, 1896, 
283; and at the end of December, 1897, 


301. I now come to even more striking 
figures. The number cf cases that could 


not possibly have been dealt with by the 
Bill cf the right hon. Member for Mon 
trose Burghs, in 1894, on these Plan of 
Campaign estates, was 686. In February, 
1896, the number was 401, and on 
December 31st last it had been further 
reduced to 155. This means that, if the 
right hon. Member for the Montrose 
Burghs had been content to wait with 
his Bill until the present year, the total 
number of holdings that could have been 
dealt with in the whole of Ireland. was 
only 155. Surely, also, these figures 
prove what I formerly contended, that 
the evil was not so great as is generally 
imagined, and that it is rapidly disap 
pearing under the operation of normal 
causes. [Mr. Ditton: Under the opera- 


tion of continuous  boycetting.| I 
now come to the estates outside the 
seventeen Campaign estates. The num- 


ber of these that could possibly have 
been dealt with under the Bill of the 
right hon. Member for Montrose in 1893 
was 2,755; the number now stands 
at 1,691; therefore on the estates out- 
side the Campaign estates. it is obvious 
that the same favourable change 
has been going on as on the Campaign 
estates. I now come to the statement 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, that 
if things have improved.the improvement 
has been the result of continuous 
boyectting. The hon. Member chal- 
lenges the statement made by me in the 
beginning of this year that the condition 
of Ireland was, on the whole, satis- 
factory, and he says that it is nonsense 
and that the condition of a country could 
not be regarded as satisfactory in which 
there are a large number of boycotted 
farms. I entirely deny that the restora- 
tion of holdings has taken place prin- 
eipally through the operation of boycot- 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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ting. I do not say that in thos cases 
where farms were boycotted they were 
not restored to the old tenants. I think 
that has been soin some cases, but that it 
has been so in any large 6r important 
number of cases I entirely deny. And is 
it not extracrdinary that, when the hon. 
Member for East Mayo comes forward 
and asks this House to pass a Bill voting 
£220,000 of public money for the benefit 
of these tenants, he should, almost in the 
same breath, say that in Ireland * there 
is a large number of evicted farms, and 
I hope they will continue!” The Govern- 
ment have to consider not merely the 
magnitude of the evil, but whether any 
excepticnal remedy might not do more 
harm than good. Even if there were not 
a fatal objection to givihg public money 
inthis way, is it possibl> that the Govern. 
ment should consent to do so at the very 
moment when we are told by the Leade: 
of the Party opposite that he intends 
to continue the old, bad methods of 
agitation?) [Mr. Ditton: I said nothing 
of the mal The hon. Member said: 
“These farms are beyeotted, and I hope 
they will continue to be boycotted.” In 
other words, the hon. Member’s view is 
that boycotting is a preper weapon for 
the purpose of getting tenants restored 
to their holdings. What does this mean? 
It meansthis: that, while onthe one side 
boycctting is being destroyed as a method 
of securing the restoration of evicted 
tenants, on the cther side of this House 
hon. Gentlemen can go to the tenants 
hereafter and say— 


“You need not fear to resist the payment of 
your rent by illegal means, because you may 
be certain that, if you only wait long enough, 
the House of Commons will not only put you 
back in your holding, but will also give you 
the means to stock it, and every means of 
dwelling securely upon it.” 


If the hon. Member had = sincerely 
desired the House to pass this Bill 
which is now before us he would 
have abstained from any suggestion 


that the evil method pursued in the 
past should be pursued in the future. 
He would have said the past is a bad 
dream; let us set it aside, and let us do 
our to encourage the law. [Mr. 
Ditton: You passed a Bill for that pur- 
pose. | 
very day furnished one of the strongest 
arguments against this Bill being passed. 


best 


But in the meantime he has this 
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Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, 8S.): I think 
the right hon. Gentleman in the conclud- 
ing sentences of his speech misrepre- 
sented my hon. Friend behind me when 


he referred to the methods and 
practice of boycott. What my _ hon. 
Friend said was that, unless this 
House applied some remedy to this 


evil, such as we ask by this Bill, boycot- 
ting would become necessary and inevit- 
further declared, what 
everybody in this House knows, notwith- 


able; and he 
standing the indignation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary, that this 
House has been compelled to attend to 
the legislative needs of Ireland in conse- 
quence of this practice. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary com- 
menced his speech by referring to the 
condition of the benches on this side of 
the House. It is not a question of how 
many Members are absent or present this 
afternoon ; it is a question of how many 
of the people of Ireland demand the 
remedy we ask for in this Bill, and I ask 
him to contradict me if he can. If the 
whole of Ireland were polled to-morrow 
upon this question as to whether this Bill 
should law or not, we should 
have 4,000,000 of those people voting for 
the Bill, and, probably, not 50,000 
voting against it. The right hon. Gentle 
man repeated the statement of the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite, which has 
been uttered again and again in this 
House in defence of the system of Irish 
landlordism. We have heard once more 
of the fallacy that Irish tenants are 
more favourably situated than the tenants 
of any cther country in the world. That 
is what is said on the other side. Let 
me tell the hon. Member and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary that 
there is no foundation for that staternent, 
I have recently been in Australia and in 
Queensland, where I met a number of my 
countrymen who have farms there, for 
Which they pay an average rental of 
2hd. per acre per annum to the State. 
in other cases the average annual rental 
is less than Is. per acre. I say, in reply 
to that fallacy, that in no other coun- 
try in the whole world—in no oth-r 
country where English-speakinz people 
can be found—would they tolerate for six 
months a system of landlordism such 
as.we have to-day in Ireland. What 
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does that system result in? You have 
£30,000,000 of income arising from the 
industry of the tillage and the working of 
the land, and how much of that does 
the landlord succeed in making off with 
in the shape of rent! Something like 
£10,000,000, and that upon a total earn- 
ine of £80,000,000. I want to know 
what industry, either here or in any other 
part of the world, earns such an immense 
prcfit upon the total earnings of a prac- 
tical industry? Another fallacy is that of 
the growing wealth cf Ireland under the 
benevolent rule of England, and the 
material advantage derived from the 
Irish landlords as shown by the money in 
the savings banks. The economic value 
of an adult in every country is put down 
at something like £100. During this 
generation the combined effect of your 
benevolent rule and landlordism has 
been to banish 4,000,000 from the coun- 
try. If it were not for that rule we should 
have 12,000,000 of people in Ireland 
to-day—that is, 7,000,000 mere than we 
have got. If youmultiply that 7,000,000 
by 100, you will find that we have lost 
during my lifetime £700,000,000 in 
Ireland. Against that you put the 
£30,000,000 in Irish Joint Stock and 
savings banks. I would like the right 
hon. Gentleman the next time he stands. 
up to speak. to reply to those figures. 
Who in Ireland contributes to the 
deposits in the banks! Subtract from 
the deposits the amount which is put im 
by the landlord, the landlord’s agents, 
tho bailiffs, the pclice, the soldiers, school 
teachers, and the army of Government 
officials you have in the country, deduct 
their contributions from the banks, and 
I shculd like to know how much would 
be left. The hon. and gallant Member, 
when he addresses the House, is always 
interesting, but never more so than when 
he speaks for his class as an economic 
factor in the condition of the country, 
but I think even in that réle he could 
take a histrionic lesson from Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree. We had an_ interesting 
speech from the hon. Member for Belfast, 
and we had an opportunity of admiring 
the humorous melancholy ef the hon. 
Member when he said his reason for 
moving the rejection of this Bill was that 
it would prove “a paradise for the law- 
yers,a purgatory for the tenants, and a 
pandemonium for the landlord.” It wilf 








be interesting news for the Protestants: 
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of Ireland to learn that the hon. Member 
is a believer in purgatory. [Mr. Jouy- 
ston: I was only referring to the Roman 
€athclic tenants.} The hon. Member 
has had a very narrow escape, for, if my 
histcrical memory is right, this House, b; 
a majority of one, in the reign of King 
Edward VI., passed a Resolution banish- 
ing the doctrine of purgatory from the 
Protestant religion; but for that un- 
fortunate majority the hon. Member 
would be as much a believer in the bene- 
volent institution of purgatory hereafter 
as any benighted papist. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary stated 
that we on this side of the House had 
somewhat exaggerated the number of 
evicted farms in Ireland, and the number 
of persons who are now out of their hold- 
ings in that country, and he took some 
credit to himself by reminding us that 


‘tthe number for last year was only 600 | 
I should like him to tell me! 


wor 700. 


‘COMMONS } 
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what other agricultural country in this 
world to-day has even as many as a 
dozen. England alone in this respect is 
a bad example to the agricultural coun- 
tries of the world, and even if there were 
no more than a dozen evicticns in a year 
it is a condemnation of your landlord 
system. I cannot trespass any longer 
on the time of the House, and I merely 
wish to add that I heartily support the 
Second Reading of the Bill, although I 
do not quite agree with the principle of 
it. I believe the greatest economic 
failure, the greatest political curse that 
a country can be subjected to, is land- 
lordism. The naticn is the proper cus- 
todian of the land, and sooner or l!ater 
we shall have state tenancies in Ireland 


as we have now in New Zealand and 
Australia. 
The House divided:—Ayes, 128; 





Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Abraham, Wm. (Rhondda) 
Allan, William (Gateshead) 
Allen, Wm. (Newc.-under-L.) 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Austin, M. (Limerick. W.) 
‘Balfour, Rt.Hn.J.B. (Clackm.) 
Barlow, John Emmott 
Bayley, Thos. (Derbyshire) 
Billson, Alfred 

Birrell, Augustine 

Blake, Edward 

Bolton, Thomas Dolling 
Brigg, John 

Broadhurst, Henry 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Coldwell, James 


Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgw.) | 


‘Cameron, Robert (Durham) 
‘Carew, James Laurence 
Carvill, Patrick G. Hamilton 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Clark, Dr. G.B.(Caithness-sh.) 
Clough, Walter Owen 
Colville, John 

Condon, Thomas Jose ph 
Crilly. Daniel 

Crombie, John William 
Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8S.) 
Daly, James 

Davitt, Michael 

Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Doogan, P. C. 


Mr. Davitt. 


Noes, 243. 


AYES. 


Doughtv, George 

Dunn, Sir William 

Ellis, T. Ed. (Merionethsh.) 
Evershed, Sydney 

Farrell, Jas. P. (Cavan, W.) 
Fenwick, Charles 

Finucane. John 

Flavin, Michael Joseph 
Flynn, Jas. Christopher 
Foster( Sir W. (Derby Co.) 
Fox, Dr. Joseph Francis 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 

Gold, Charles 

Gourley, Sir Ed. Temperley 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Hayne, Rt. Hon. C. Seale- 
Hegan, James Francis 
Holburn, J. G. 

Holden, Sir Angus 
Horniman, Frederick John 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Joicey, Sir James 

Jones, D. Brynmor (Swansea) 
Jones, Wm. (Carnarvonshire) 
Kilbride. Denis, 

Knox, Edmund F. Vesey 
Leng, Sir John 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, David 

Lough. Thomas 

Luttrell, Huch Fownes 
Macaleese. Daniel 
Macdonnell, Dr. M.A. (Q’s.C.) 
M‘Arthur, Wm. (Cornwall) 
M‘Dermott. Patrick 
M‘Ewan, William 

M‘Ghee, Richard 





M‘Hugh, E. (Armagh, §.) 
M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
M‘Kenna, Reginald 
Maddison, Fred. 

Mappin, Sir Fredk. Thorpe 
Minch, Matthew 

Molloy, Bernard Charles 
Morgan,J.Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morley, Rt. Hn. J. (Montrose) 
Morton, Ed. J. C. (Devonport) 
Murnaghan, George 

Norton, Captain Cecil Wm. 
O’Brien, Jas. F. X. (Cork) 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, P. J. (Tinperary) 
O'Connor, Arth. (Donegal) 
O'Connor, Jas. (Wicklow, W.) 
O'Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O'Kelly, James 

Oldroyd, Mark 

O'Malley, William 

Owen, Thomas 

Pease, Jos. A. (Northumb.) 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 
Price, Robert John 
Priestley. Briggs (Yorks.) 
Redmond, J. FE. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Reid, Sir Robert T. 

Rickett, J. Compton 
Robson, William Snowdon 
Roche, Hon. Jas. (E. Kerry) 
Schwann, Charles E. 

Scott, Chas. Prestwich (Leigh) 
Shaw, Thomas (Hawick B.) 
Sinclair, Cant. J. (Forfarsh.) 
Steadman, William Charles 
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Stevenson, Francis 8. 
Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
TVennant, Harold John 
Thomas, David Alf, (Merthyr) 
Tully, Jasper 

Wallace, Robert (Perth) 
Walton, Joseph (Barnsley) 


Acland-Hood, Capt. Sir A. F. | 


Aird, John 

Allhusen, Augustus H. Eden 
Arnold, Alfred 
Arnold-Forster, Hugh O. 
Arrol, Sir William 
Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, Jas. E, B. (Inverness) 
Baird, Jno. Geo. Alexander 
Balearres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 
3alfour,Rt.Hn.A.J.(Manch’r ) 
Salfour, Rt. Hn. G. W.(Leeds) 
Banbury, Frederick George 
Sarnes, Frederic Gorell 
Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bathurst, Hon. Allen Benj. 
Beach, Rt. Hn. SirM. H. (Brist’l) 
Beaumont, Wentworth, C. B. 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithful 
Bill, Charles 

Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bond, Edward 

Boseiwen, Arthur Griffith- 
Boulnois, Edmund 


Bowles, Capt. H. F. (Mdsx.) | 


Bowles, T. Gibson(King sLynn) 
3rodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Brookfield, A. Montagu 
3rown, Alexander H. 
sutcher, John George 
Carlile, William Walter 
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NOES. 


Curzon,Rt.Hn.G.N.(LancSW) | 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks. ) 
Dalbiac, Colonel Philip Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Dalrymple, Sir Charles 
Denny, Colonel 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir Jno. P. 
Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. Dixon- 
Donkin, Richard Sim 
Dorington, Sir Jno. Edward 
Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Fardell, Sir T. George 
Fergusson,RtHn.SirJ.(Manc.) | 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finlay, Sir Robert Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 
FitzGerald, Sir R. U. Penrose 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Folkestone, Viscount 

Forster, Henry William 
Forwood, Rt. Hon. Sir A. B, | 
Foster, Colonel (Lancaster) 
Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson | 
Garfit, William 
Gedge, Sydney 


| Gibbons, J. Lloyd 


Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lanes.) | 


Cavendish, V.C.W. (Derbysh.) 
Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J.(Birm.) 


Chamberlain,J.Austen(Worc.) | 


Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Clark, Sir Ed. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hn. Thos. H. A. E, 
Coddington, Sir William 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir Jno. Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Ed. H. Athole 
Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgw.} 
Cotton-Jodrell, Col. Ed. T. D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hn. Leonard H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow) 
Cross, H. Shepherd (Bolton) 
Cruddas, William Donaldson 
Cubitt, Hon. Henry 


Gibbs, Hr. A.G.H.(C.of Lond.) 
Gibbs, Hon. V. (St. Albans) | 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, Hon. John Edward 
Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir J. Eldon 
Goschen,Rt. Hn.G.J.(S.Geo’s.) 
Goulding, Edward Alfred 
Greene, Hy. D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsev, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord G. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hon. Robt. W. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald 

Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Heath, James 

Helder, Augustus 

Hill, Rt. Hn. Lord A. (Down, 
Hill, Sir Ed. Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, E. Brodie (Hampst’d) 
Hoare, Samuel (Norwich) 
Hornby, William Henry 
Houston, R. P. 

Howard, Joseph 


| Howell, William Tudor 
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Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. | WoodhouseSirJT(Hudd'rsf'ld.) 
Wayman, Thomas 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Williams, J. Carvell (Notts.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 


| M‘Arthur, 


Young, Samuel 
Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Sir Thomas Esmonde an@ 
Dr. Tanner. 


Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle: 
Hozier, Hon. Jas Hy. Cecit 
Hubbard, Hon. Evelyn 
Hutton, John (Yorks., N.R.)p 
Jebb, Richard Claverhouse 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Johnstone, John H. (Sussexy 
Kemp, George 


| Kennaway, Rt. Hon. Sir J. 


Kenyon, James 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Sir Ed. (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.p 
Lecky, Rt. Hon. Wm. E. H. 


| Lees, Sir Elliott (Birkenhead) 


Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Llewe.yn,SirDillwyn-(Sw’ns'a) 


| Lockwood, Lieut.-Col. A. #, 


Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine. 
Long, Col. C. W. (Evesham) 
Long, Rt. Hon. W. (L’pool¥ 


| Lopes, Henry Yarde Buller 


Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowe, Francis William 


| Lowther, Rt. Hon. J. (Kent} 


Loyd, Archie Kirkman 


| Lucas-Shadwell, William 
| Macartney, W. G. Ellison 


Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclean, James Mackenzie 
Maclure, Sir John William 
Chas. (Liverpool 
M‘Calmont,Maj-Gen(Ant’mN ) 
M‘Calmont, Col. J.(Antrim,E.). 
M‘Killop, James 
Malcolm, Ian 
Marks, Henry Hananel 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Maxwell, Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hn.J.Scott (Hants. y 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 
Morton, A. H. A. (Deptfordp 
Mount, William George 
Murray, Rt. Hn. A .G. (Butey 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventryy 
Myers, William Henry 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nico,l Donald Ninian 
Northcote, Hn, Sir H. Staffor? 
Parkes, Ebenezer 
Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Penn, John 
| Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
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Plunkett, Rt. Hon. H. Curzon 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Priestley, Sir W. O. (Edin.) 
Purvis, Robertt 

Rankin, James 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Richardson, Sir T. (Hartlep’}) 
Ridley, Rt. Hon. Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. 
Robertson, Herbt. (Hackney) 
Robinson, Brooke 

Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye 
Rothschild, Baron F. Jas. de 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Gen. F. S. (Chitnhm) 
Russell, T. W. \Lyrone) 
Rutherford, John 

Samuel, Harry 8. (Limehouse) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. T. Myles 


{COMMONS} 


Sharpe, Wm. Edward T. 
Shaw-Stewart,M. H. (Renfrew) 


Sidebotham, J. W. (Chesire) | 


Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Smith, Abel H. (Christchurch) 
Smith, Jas. Parker (Lanarks.) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D.(Strand) 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Ed. Jas. (Somerset) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stephens, Henry Charles 
Stewart, Sir M. J. M'Taggart 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J. MM. | 


Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Chas. Hedley 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thorburn, Walter ; 
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Valentia, Viscount 
Vincent,Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, Sir R. E. (1. of W. 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E, 
Wentworth, Bruce C. Vernon. 
Wharton, Rt. Hon. J. xuloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 
Whiteley H.(Ashton-under-L,) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, Jos. Powell- (Birm.) 
Willox, Sir John Archibald 
Wilson, J. W. (Worce’sh., N.) 
Wilson-Todd, W. H. (Yorks) 
Wodehouse, Edmd. R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wylie, Alexander 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H, 


Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
Seton-Karr, Henry 


The Bill was therefore rejected. 


GREEK LOAN BILL. 


Read third time and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS EXPENSES BILL. 

Read third time. 

CUSTOMS AND OTHER OFFICES 

(BARRY DOCK) [EXPENSES]. 

Resolution reported— 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of all expenses incurred by the Commis- 
sioners of Works, under any Act of the present 
Session, for acquiring land for Customs and 


other offices at Barry Dock. 


Resolution agreed to. 


IRISH SURNAMES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. J. W. Lowrner Cumberland, 
Penrith), Cuarrman of Ways and Means, 
in the Chair. | 


(In the Committee.) 


Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL For IRE- 


LAND (Mr. Jouyx Arxrysox, London- 
derry, N.): I beg to move the 
omission of Clause 1. I would not 


i use of ‘O’ or ‘Mac’ 
hereby repealed.” 


| we have no law against the 


Tollemache, Henry James 

Tomlinson. Wm. Ed. Murray | TeLuers For THE Nogs 

Tritton, Charles Ernest "1 Sir William Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther. 


Amendment if I thouzht it 
would interfere with the ambition of the 


move this 


| hon. Member to secure to Irishmen the 
jright to assume the prefix “O” and 
| “Mac ;” but there is really no statute, 


and never has been a statute, or any 


| principle of common law, to prevent a 


gentleman taking the prefix “O” or 


“Mac” as frequently as he pleases, and 


| shedding it when he pleases, and taking 


it up again. 


Amendment agreed to, Mr, MacaLrese 


| objecting. 


Upon the Motion of Mr. ATKINSON, 


Clause 2 was omitted. 
On Clause 3, 


Mr. ATKINSON moved the omission 
ef the clause, and in substitution of it 


ithe new clause— 


“So much of any statute as prohibits the 
before any surname is 


Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): May I take the liberty of 
‘asking the right hon. Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland if 


use of the 
prefix of “O” and “Mac”? Is he no 
actually proposing to repeal a law which 
I think beth myself 
Bill have been very badly 


has no existence? 
and 


my 
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treated. This is not a jocular matter at 
all, and I think the Attorney General for 
Ireland demeaned himself when he 
chimed in with the small Pressmen to 
make gibes and jeers at my little Bill. 
Even the poet Spenser, who, in his day, 
was a bit of a land-grabber, when he 
was engaged in colonising Ireland—in 
which, thank God, neither he nor any- 
body else has ever succeeded !—thought 
this matter serious enough to write to 
a friend in London as follows: 


“T would also wish the ‘O’ and the 
‘Mac,’ which the heads of septs have taken 
to their names, should be utterly forbidden and 
extinguished, for that the same being an 
ordinance, as some say, first made by O’Brien 
for the strengthening of the Irish, the abroga- 
tion thereof will as much enfeeble them.” 


I hold, Sir, that the attitude that has 
been taken up by the Attorney General 
jor Ireland, and by those Members of the 
Government. who are assisting him in 
the work he is engaged in, is an attitude 
to continue the enfeeblement of the Irish 
race. I will take upon myself the 
character of a prophet, and say that a 
great many years must elapse before the 
vld love of the Irish people for the “O” 
and the “Mac” will be diminished, or 
be in any danger of being extinguished. 
Of course, the Government is behind the 
attitude of the Attorney General in this 
matter, but I do not think that he is 
taking upon himself a duty which will 
contribute in any way to—what shall I 
call it’—the credit or the dignity 
of the ‘Tory Government in __Ire- 
land. At any rate, I have performed 
my part of the duty which I took upon 
myself, and I say it is neither to the 
credit of the Government nor will it be 
to the benefit of their rule in Ireland, to 
have adopted a petty and beggarly 
opposition to this small measure of 
justice. 

On the Chairman proceeding to put 
the substituted clause of the Attorney 


General, 


Mr. MACALEESE moved that Pro- 


gress be reported. 
Motion agreed to. 


House resumed. 


{3) Marcu 1898} 
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JURORS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


To provide for the payment of the Ex- 
penses of Jurors attending Assizes and 
Quarter Sessions: Ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, Mr. Wharton, 
Mr. John Hutton, Mr. Abel Thomas, and 
Mr. Howell ; Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, 27th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 164.] 


PRISONERS’ PERSONAL CORRECTION 
PROHIBITION BILL. 

To prohibit the Personal Correction 
of Prisoners: Ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Joseph A. Pease, Mr. Broadhurst, 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. Burt, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Lloyd-Morgan, 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, and Sir Robert Reid ; 
Presented, and read the first time; to 
be read a second time upon Thursday, 
28th April, and to be printed. [Bill 165.] 


SEA FISHERIES ACTS 
BILL. 

To Amend the Sea Fisheries Acts: 
Ordered to be brought in by Mr. Victor 
Cavendish, Sir William Houldsworth, Sir 
Francis Powell, Sir Albert Rollit, and 
Mr. Yerburgh; Presented, and read the 
first time ; to be read a second time upon 
Tuesday, 19th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 166.] 


AMENDMENT 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir R. B. 
Finuay, Inverness District) reported from 
the Select Committee appointed to join 
with a Committee of the House of Lords 
on Statute Law Revisicn Bills and Con- 
sclidation Bills: That, in the case of the 
Statute Law Revision Bill [1.1.], now 
pending in the House of Lords, the 
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Committee have considered the Bill and 
made Amendments thereunto ; Report to 
lie upon the Table and to be printed. 
[No. 137.] 


Foreign Policy of 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Second Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 

POWERS) BILL. 

Reported; Report to le 
Table, and to be printed. 


upon the 


PREMIERSHIP AND FOREIGN SECRE- 
TARYSHIP. 
On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House, 


*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury a question 
of which I have given him private notice 
—namely, whether the Motion, of which 
I gave notice to the Clerk at 12 o'clock 
to-day, is one which, in his opinion, it 
would be for the public interest to have 
Gebated and divided on in the House; 
or whether, supposing he is not prepared 
t> give time for the discussion of the 
Motion, the principle in question could 
be raised by an Amendment to diminish 
the salary of the Foreign Secretary in 
Committee of Supply on the Foreign 
Office Vote; and, if it can be brought 
forward in that way, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman will give an early day 
for the discussion of that Vote? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
E.): The Motion to which the right hon. 
Gentleman refers is, I understand, in these 
terms— 

“That the conduct of foreign affairs during 
the last twelve months has shown that it is 


not in the interest of this country that the 
office of Prime Minister and that of Secretary 


Sir R. B. Finlay. 


{COMMONS} 
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for Foreign Affairs should be combined in one 
person.” 

The right hon. Gentleman asks me 
whether I can find a day, or if it is 
advisable to give a day, for the discus- 
sion of that Motion. I cannot think it 
advisable. I would point out that any 
discussion which could arise would only 
be indirectly connected with the sub 
stance of the Motion, as every thon. 
Gentleman who chose. would endeavour 
to prove his proposition by attacking the 
conduct of foreign affairs during the last 
12 months. If they desire to attack the 
conduct of foreign affairs during the last 
12 months—{[Sir CHartes Ditke: Hear, 
hear !|—it would be more convenient and 
more in accordance with the tradition 
and practice of the House if a Vote of 
Censure were moved, and that issue we 
are prepared to meet. With regard to 
giving an early day for the Foreign Office 
Vote, as the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware, I am always ready to meet the 
convenience of the House, but I cannot 
promise him any day now. There will 
be on next Tuesday an informal and 
Foreign 


the Government. 


inconclusive discussion on 
Affairs—I say informal and inconclusive 
because it will take place in the absence 
of the Papers; but when the Papers are 
laid on the Table of the House I have no 
doubt that a day will be asked for by 
the Leader of the Opposition for the 
discussion of the foreign policy of the 


Governinent. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE: That will be 
on the policy of the Government with 
reference to the question of China. What 
we want is a discussion on the whole 
foreign policy of the Government. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Well, if an 
made to me, representing a 
body of Members, for an early day fer 


were 


appeal 


large 


such a discussion, of course I should yield 


-F o 


to it, as I vield to every appeal of & 


similar kind. 


Hovse adjourned at 5.55. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 31st March 1898. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the Clock. 


BERRIEW SCHOOL SCHEME. 

Tue LORD STEWARD oF _ wtTap 

HOUSEHOLD (The Earl of PzmsroxkE 

anpD Monta@omery): My Lords, I beg to 

read a message from 
follows :— 


the Queen as 


“T have received your address, praying that 
I will withhold my assent to the scheme for 
the management of the Berriew School, in the 
county of Montgomery. I will comply with 
your advice,” 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


_—_—_— 


NEWOASTLE-UPON-TYNE CORPORA- 
TION BILL. [H.L.] 


A Petition for additional provision ; 
of the Corporation of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; together with proposed amend- 
ments and clauses annexed thereto; 
read, and referred to the Examiners. 


SEAHAM HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 

A printed copy of the Bill, and of 
certain amendments proposed to be made 
thereto, so far as the said Bill and 
amendments relate to the Vane-Tempest 


settled estate, referred to two English 
Judges, 


UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 
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TORRINGTON AND OKEHAMPTON 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 


HOLMES’S PATENT BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported with amendments. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Reported with amendments. 


MARIANO AND HAVANA RAILWAY 
COMPANY BILL, [H.L.] 


Reported without amendment. 


LISKEARD CORPORATION (WATER) 
BILL. [H.1.] 


The consent of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in right of his Duchy of 
Cornwall, signified; Bill reported with 
amendments. 


NEWHAVEN HARBOUR BILL. [H.L.] 
Committed. 


POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL COM- 
PANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read second time according to order. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORA- 
TIONS GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 
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NORWICH CITY WATER BILL. 


Brought from Commons; read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(COUNTY BOROUGH OF KINGSTON- 
UPON-HULL). 


Order of the Council of the County 
Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull consti- 
tuting the parisa of Holy Trinity and 
St. Mary within the Kingston-upon-Hull 
Incorporation, and uniting all those 
parishes in the Sculcoates Union which 
are within the county borough to form 
the parish of Sculcoates, under Section 
57 of the Act, as confirmed by the Local 
Government Board : 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS ACT, 1896 
(MENAT BRIDGE). 

Order of the Local Government Board 
amending as regards Menai Bridge their 
order of 9th November, 1896, making 
regulations under Section 6 of the Act: 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


PRICE’S CHARITY (FAREHAM). 


Petition against any scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners relating to this 
charity which is not in accordance with 
the directions of the will of the testator ; 
of Inhabitants of Fareham; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Standing Orders Nos. XXXIX. and 
XLV. considered (according to order), 


and suspended for this day’s Sitting. 
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PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER 
CONFIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Order Nos. 
XCII and XCIII be suspended ; and that 
the time for depositing petitions praying 
to be heard against Private and Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation Bills, which 
would otherwise expire during the ad- 
journment of the House at Easter, be 
extended to the first day on which the 
House shall sit after the Recess. 


Protectorate. 


UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 
Moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for any instructions given by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the Acting Commis- 
sioner at Kampala with respect to the 
Soudanese force to be attached to Macdonald’s 
expedition, and other papers relating to the 
recent disturbances in Uganda.”—(7'he Lord 
Stanmore. ) 


*Lorp STANMORE: My Lords, I beg 
to move for any instructions given by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Acting 
Commissioner at Kampala with respect 
to the Soudanese Force to be attached to 
Macdonald’s expedition, and other papers 
relating to the recent disturbances in 
Uganda; and to call the attention of the 
House to the present condition of 
affairs in that Protectorate. I have 
to ask your Lordships’ indulgence 
for again trespassing upon your 
time with regard to the subject of 
Uganda. I am very unwilling to appear 
to weary the House again, but the sub- 
ject is one which is not without its im- 
portance. The events of the last twelve 
months in Uganda have had _ very 
calamitous effects. They have had the 
effect of entirely wrecking one of the 
largest, most costly, and most important 
expeditions of exploration which was 
ever sent out by the British Government 
in Africa; they have disorganised the 
condition of tne Protectorate of Uganda 
from top to bottom; they have practi- 
cally stopped for a long time the work 
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upon the railway, the completion of 
which is of such great importance ; they 
have destroyed a force which was of great 
utility while it lasted; and they have 
cost the country a very large expendi- 
ture of money. Above all that, they have 
involved the loss of many valuable lives. 
It had been my original intention, in 
making the Motion of which I have 
given notice, to ask, in the first place, 
for certain papers, the possession of 
which by this House is, I think, essential 
if we are to form a just estimate of the 
proceedings which have taken place in 
those regions; in the next place to em- 
phasise the reason which, in my opinion, 
and in the opinion of those who think 
with me, calls for an inquiry into the 
circumstances, and to point out more 
especially what are the leading points 
which should form the subject of inquiry. 
I had intended to begin by calling your 
Lordships’ attention to the general con- 
dition of Uganda, the policy which has 
been pursued there, and the history of 
the Protectorate, but I think that in the 
necessary absence of my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
it would be undesirable to enter at any 
length into that branch of the subject. 
The other two matters, however, the 
noble Duke, the Lord President of the 
Council, has told me he has no objection 
to being brought forward, and I think it 
important to bring them forward now. 
In the first place, it is essential that we 
should have the-Papers I have moved for 
if we are to form any correct judgment on 
the matter, and it is also desirable that, 
without loss of time, we should ascertain 
something more about the proposed 
inquiry. In the Debate which took place 
in the House of Commons the other day, 
the Government was understood to say 
that an inquiry of a searching descrip- 
tion would take place. That announce 
ment on the part of the Government had, 
of course, a considerable influence upon 
that Debate, and I for one took it for 
granted that such an inquiry was about 
to be made. I have since heard that 
questioned, and that it is not quite clear 
that any such inquiry was intended ; and 
I hope the noble Duke will give us some 
information on, this point before we 
separate this evening. For these reasons 
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I intend to proceed with the two first 
parts of my Motion, and the Papers that 
are moved for will be mentioned as I give 
the reasons which call for inquiry. At 
the beginning of last year Mr. Berkeley, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner in Uganda, 
came home on leave of absence, and gave 
a most flourishing report of the condition 
of things in the Protectorate. It could 
not, according to his account, be more 
prosperous, more peaceful, and more 
satisfactory from every point of view. 
But six months after he left, the whole 
of Uganda was in a state of seething 
discontent. There were rebellions in 
various places, and disaffection every- 
where. Now, of two things, one: Mr. 
Berkeley was either right in his report or 
he was wrong. I do not pretend to say 
whether he was right or wrong, but this 
is very interesting and important to 
know, and that is one of the points, and 
the first, to which inquiry should be 
directed. For if Mr. Berkeley was 
wrong, it naturally occurs to one to ask 
how he could have been deluded into 
giving such a flattering, but incorrect, 
view of the condition of affairs. If, on 
the other hand, he was right, and every- 
thing when he left Uganda was in the 
state which everyone would wish it to 
be, then it becomes a matter for inquiry, 
and for very serious inquiry, as to how it 
was that in six months the state of things 
was wholly altered. I do not say how it 
was altered, if it was altered; I only ask 
for inquiry. It may have been by 
administrative mismanagement. It may 
have been by causes of a totally different 
character. There may be some one to 
blame, or there may be nobody to blame ; 
but at all events, an important state of 
things has arisen on the cause of which 
we should have some light thrown. The 
Government at home, most naturally 
and most properly, took the report of 
their Commissioner as being accurate and 
well-founded, and seeing that Uganda was 
in this peaceable, prosperous, and happy 
condition, they thought, also naturally 
enough, that it might be possible to dis- 
pense with some of the troops which were 
employed there; and as they had, at the 
same time, undertaken to send to Africa 
an expedition of an exceedingly costly 
and extensive character, under Major 
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Macdonald, they thought they might 
diminish that expense to some degree 
by attaching to the expedition three com- 
panies of the Soudanese soldiers, who 
were, at that time, serving in Uganda, 
and serving on the very lowest possible 
pay that one can conceive a military force 
being paid. Accordingly, orders were 
given that three companies of the 
Uganda Rifles should be attached to 
Major Macdonald’s expedition, and should 
go with him into the Juba. Now, those 
instructions are the first Papers which 
I have moved for—namely, the instruc- 
tions that were given by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the local authorities in 
Uganda with regard to the dispatch 


Uganda. 


of three companies to join Major 
Macdonald. Were those instructions 
peremptory instructions, or did they 


allow of any discretion on the part of 
the local authorities? If they were ab- 
solutely peremptory instructions thai 
these men were to go under all circum- 
stances, and at any risk, of course, the 
responsibility lies with Her Majesty's 
Government. If, on the other hand, as 
seems to be mcre likely, some discretion 
was given, the responsibility lies upon 
those who did not exercise that discre- 
tion. I do not pretend to say which it 
was, but this, again, is a subject for 
inquiry or for the production of the 
instructions. In the time which elapsed 
between the giving of these instructions 
and their receipt in Uganda, the state 
of affairs had completely altered. The 
circumstances were no longer the same. 
When the order was given in England, it 
was supposed that Uganda was perfectly 
quiet and perfectly prosrerous, and that 
there was no danger. When the order 
arrived, it found, as T have said, disorder 
and disaffection, and if anv discretion had 
been given one would have thought that 
it would have been exercised. But even 
if no discretion had been given, one woul 1 
have supposed that the local authority, 
in the face of the circumstances existine, 
would have made some representations to 
Her Maiestv’s Government as to whether 
they wished, in the existing circum- 
stances, that their orders should be car- 
ried ont. The next question for inquicv 
is: What did thev do in the cireum- 
stances? That we do not know. So far 
as the Rlue Rook shows us, no objection 
and no demur was raised by the local 
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authorities in Uganda. All that they say 
is, that they will do their best, and they 
explain the steps which they are taking 
to supply the required force to Major 
Macdonald. But, though the Blue Book 
is silent, I do not mean to say that it 
is at all impossible that Major Ternan 
may have protested. I want an inquiry 
as to whether he did protest or not, or 
whether a protest was made by anybody 
against denuding Uganda of troops at 
such a time. Judging by the following 
extract from a private letter from an 
officer on the spot, it seems probable 
that the Home Government had been 
aware of this danger— 


“The order (for the troops to joint the Ex- 
pedition to the Italian Boundary) has only just 
arrived, and left England probably before Com- 
missioner Berkeley had arrived in London, 
when he would probably tell the authorities 
that the Soudanese that are wanted for ‘the 
job’ cannot be spared.” 


As a matter of fact there was ample 
time for Mr. Berkeley to have communi- 
cated with the Foreign Office, for he left 
Mombasa about the end of February. 
Therefore, it appears that it was known 
that they could not be spared. I think 
we may suppose that Major Ternan knew 
this also. 
no discretion, and supposing that he was 
obliged to send this force, the next ques- 
tion which arises and suggests itself for 
inquiry is: Why were these three com- 
panies sent? They were companies which 
had been worked incessantly for months 
previously. They had been harassed, 
overworked, over-marched, sent hither 
and thither to quell risings in different 
parts of the country and out of the 
country ; and then, just when they had 
thought their work was over, they were 
sent off to join this expedition to the 
north, a district which they always 
dreaded to go to. They very naturally 
thought that other companies which had 
been less heavily worked, which had been 
performing garrison duty, and which, 
therefore, were in a fitter condition to go, 
might have taken their place. They 
resented the treatment that had been 
meted out to them. That seems to me a 
perfectly legitimate grievance on their 
part ; but, my Lords, that grievance did 
not stand alone. They had _ other 
grievances, some of them of a very serious 
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character. The existence of some of 
these grievances is fully and frankly ad- 
mitted in the correspondence. None of 
them are denied, and the admissions 
themselves are somewhat startling. It is 
admitted, in the first place, that these 
men were six months in arrear as to their 
pay. One hears of that sometimes with 
regard to coloured troops, or even un- 
coloured troops of minor States, and one 
always looks upon it with a superior air 
of pity; but the idea that troops in Her 
Majesty’s Service, supposed to be troops 
in Her Majesty’s pay, should be six 
months in arrear seems to be a startling 
fact, and likely enough to create dis- 
affection. It is also fully admitted that 
their pay was ridiculously low, being only 
one-sixth of what was paid to other negro 
Soudanese troops with whom they were to 
act in conjunction. It is also alleged by 
them that they were irregularly and 
badly fed, and that allegation is to a 
great extent borne out bv a private letter 
from an officer in that region, and it is 
not denied. Now, you have in these 
men, badly paid at best, not paid at all 
for six months, badly fed, overworked, 
and harassed in this way, all the con- 
ditions which predispose men to be muti- 
neers. When they went to Major Mac- 
donald’s force, there were two additional 
causes of discontent added to those which 
already existed. In the first place, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable I 
do not pretend to say, but certainly as 
a matter of fact, Major Macdonald was 
not a persona grata with them. They 
disliked and feared going under his con- 
trol, and, again, they suspected, and 
not untruly suspected, that they were 
to be marched off to a distant region to 
which they particularly objected to go, 
and to which, in their original Articles of 
Engagement, they had stipulated they 
should not be sent. Although these 
Articles of Engagement were not speci- 
fically renewed when the men entered 
Her Majesty’s Service, they probably 
thought they continued as there was 
nothing said about their being abolished. 
Moreover, the instructions left by Sir 
Gerald Portal—they were very clear in- 
structions—were, that this force was only 
to be used, except under the greatest 
emergency, for internal work in Uganda, 
and for its defence from outside. It was 
not to be employed out of Uganda. 
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Therefore, they had some reason for their 
dissatisfaction in that direction. You 
have there a force labouring under 
grievances which predispose it to mutiny. 
Now, how should a force in that condi- 
tion be handled? You have seen how it 
should be handled, I think. You may 
see how it should be handled from this 
very Blue Book, by looking at what Sir 
Arthur Hardinge did with the Soudanese 
in his part of the Protectorate. He took 
measures to redress their grievances, 
while, at the same time, keeping a firm 
hand over them, and to prevent there 
being any just cause for complaint. Un- 
fortunately, that course does not seem to 
have been followed, for what reason J do 
not know, with regard to these Soudanese 
in the Uganda Protectorate. There, 
again, comes a point for inquiry. There 
may be a perfectly good reason for what 
was done, but no reason has been given. 
The facts are, these grievances were not 
taken into account. There, again, a 
number of questions arise, about which 
the Blue Book tells us nothing. Were 
these grievances properly represented to 
Major Ternan, the Commissioner? _ If 
they were, what notice did he take? Did 
he make any report? Did he communi- 
cate the fact to Major Macdonald? Was 
anv step taken to diminish the griev- 
ances? Apparently, speaking from the 
Blue Book, these grievances were totally 
unredressed. When these men made 
their representation, they were told by 
Major Macdonald to make it to a Native 
officer. He appears not to have made any 
further inquirv himself about it, and the 
only reason given for not doing se seems 
to me an exceedingly futile one. He says 
it was not his business, because they 
belonged to the Uganda Protectorate. 
That I do not think is a good reason, 
because once they were attached to his 
force they became part of it, and he, as 
its commanding officer, was bound to in- 
quire into the grievances of the men 
serving under him. But supposing it 
was the affair of the Uganda Govern- 
ment, the Commissioner (Mr. Jackson) 
was in his (Major Macdonald’s) camp at 
the time. He was actually with him, and 
could have spoken to him on the subject. 
However, nothing was done. Then came 
the last provocation. The men asked 
where they were going, and they were 
told, not where they were going, but they 
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were told, through Mabruk Effendi (the 
only channel of communication allowed 
them by Major Macdonald), that they 
were going “ where they were bid to go.” 
[The Lorp Presipent of the Counc: 
Where is that stated?] The actual words 
are, that they were to go “where they 
were required to go,” which, I think, is 
equivalent to “ where they were bid.” It 
is on page 22, line 6. This statement is 
not (in the Blue Book, at any rate) 
denied by Major Macdonald. Well, 
after that are told that they 
broke away, not deserting in a body 
as a military force, but in twos and 
threes, and ran towards the Ravine 
Station, eight miles distant. They 
were pursued, and an officer (Captain 
Kirkpatrick) was sent to give informa- 
tion at the Ravine Station of what was 
going on. The deserters did arrive there. 
They were then ordered to go into the 
‘fort, and on their refusing to do so they 
were, by Captain Kirkpatrick’s order, but 
in opposition to the opinion of Lieu- 
tenant Feilding, who was in command 
there, fired upon. That, no doubt, con- 
verted them into absolute mutineers. 
After that, whatever may have been 
their intention before, they felt they had 
become mutineers. I hope your Lord- 
ships will forgive me for pressing this 
point about the legitimate grievances cf 
the Uganda Rifles, because what I con- 
tend is this, that if those grievances had 
been inquired into, and if they had been 
redressed, there would have been. no 
mutiny, and we should have escaped the 
loss of money, the loss of life, and all 
the other bad consequences which have 
followed. I do not pretend to say who 
is responsible, but I say a case is made 
out for inquiry as to who was responsible, 
Major Ternan may have been in ignor. 
ance of these grievances. If so, it is not 
complimentary to him. If he was not 
ignorant of them, he must have been 
apathetic. After being fired upon the 
mutineers made off elsewhere. Now, 
there comes a subject of inquiry which 
I ventured to mention when I last 
addressed your Lordships. Why were 
no efficient steps taken to intercept them 
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on the way? Why were they not followed 
up more rapidly? Why did Major Mac. 
donald’s force take 22 days to perform a 
distance which Major Harrison and his 
force performed in 13 days? A great 
deal turns upon that, because if the force 
which Major Macdonald commanded had 
arrived at Fort Lubwas only 24 hours 
earlier than they did, the consequences 
which ensued would not have happened. 
That, I say, is another subject for in- 
quiry. And, finally, of all the topics for 
inquiry, I should say the proceedings at 
Fort Lubwas itself deserve great con- 
sideration. We have an account of the 
proceedings there in the despatch from 
Major Macdonald, and I have no doubt 
that that despatch is perfectly correct ; 
and where that despatch differs directly 
from other accounts I have seen, I have 
little doubt that the other accounts are 
incorrect. But, though all may be 
correct that is in the dispatch, there is 
a great deal that is not in it. It may 
be supplemented largely. Even in that 
remote and out-of-the-way part of the 
world there are newspaper correspon- 
dents—there was a correspondent of 
the Daily News there—and we have also 
private letters from private persons, and 
from missionaries; and from all these 
you have a great deal of supplementary 
information of a very curious character. 
Major Macdonald’s dispatch is confined 
almost exclusively to the proceedings cf 
the 19th, when the battle took place. 
But these other accounts all say that the 
mutineers sent an offer of submission the 
day before, of course on terms which 
might not, perhaps, be granted. At any 
rate they wanted to be parleyed with, and 
did not wish to fight. Again, when the 
fight was over. they sent out a deputa- 
tion begging for terms. There is no 
mention of that in the dispatch, but it 
is mentioned as a matter of notoriety by 
half-a-dozen people at least who have 
written to newspapers or to private 
friends on the subject. I think we should 
have some inquiry on that point. As to 
the subsequent proceedings, I do not 
wish to go into them. It seems to me 
that the whole of that history is one 
which establishes a fair case for an 
inquiry. We understood from the Debate 
in the House of Commons that the 
Government promised such an inquiry. 
If it does so, well and good; if not, 
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I think your Lordships will agree with me 
that I have made out a case for such an 
inquiry. Well, my Lords, that is the 
second part of my Motion. With regard 
to the third part of my Motion—as to 
the general state of Uganda, the policy 
which has been pursued, and the policy 
which will be pursued—I do not think I 
should do well to go into that now, in 
the absence of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. But there are two cr 
three points—established facts—which I 
do think it is worth calling your Lord- 
ships’ attention to, and which I hope 
your Lordships will consider whenever 
we come to a real discussion upon the 
subject. The first is the entire want of 
continuity—the want of continuity of 
administration—in Uganda. During the 
last five years the post of Commissioner 
has been held by eight different people, 
the tenure of the longest not being more 
than a year. There has been a con- 
tinual change of men and Measures, some 
of the administrators holding views very 
different from their predecessors. I think 
a good deal of the evil is due to that, 
but something is due, no’ doubt, to 
Uganda being largely administered from 
the Foreign Office. I do not often find 
myself in agreement with the senior 
Member for Northampton, but in this 
case I agree with him. I think that the 
permanent staff of the Foreign Office, 
valuable as their services are in their 
proper place, are about the very last 
people to whom I would entrust the 
direct government of a half-savage, half- 
barbarous Dependency. Of course, when 
I speak of the Foreign Office I do not 
include its head. If the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs were to look 
after it, it would be well and judiciously 
looked after, but my noble Friend has 
work enough upon his hands already as 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, 
and I do not think he is at all likely to 
add to those tasks the burden of being 
an amateur Colonial Secretary. With 
regard to the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, there is no man in whose hands 
I would rather see the administration of 
Uganda entrusted than in his. I think, 
from his knowledge of men and savage 
races, and other things, he is a man 
eminently fitted for it. I do not 
wish to lift a veil from the inner 
chamber of that mysterious Depart- 
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ment, but if things are managed in 
the Foreign Office now, as they were in 
the days when I had a more intimate 
knowledge of it, the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary would have uncommonly little to do 
with it. Another thing I want to impress 
upon your mind is the extraordinary 
mystery there has been about the admi- 
nistration of Uganda. All the Colonies 
have a Blue Book issued annually, giving 
a report of their condition, stating what 
has been done there, and giving informa- 
tion as to their finances and administra- 
tion. From some Protectorates, even 
under the Foreign Office, there are such 
reports, but from Uganda we really have 
no information whatever. I doubt 
whether any of your Lordships could tell 
us what the actual government of Uganda 
is. I do not know what laws there are 
there. I know the Orders in Council 
which rule British subjects, but that is a 
different thing. How is the law admi- 
nistered? Is the law made by the Com- 
missioner? Who has the power of life 
and death? Is that exercised by the 
Commissioner or by natives? What are 
the finances? What are the taxes! What 
was the revenue last year? What was 
the expenditure? What works are carried 
on there? We have had absolutely no 
information whatever as to the domestic 
working of the Uganda Protectorate. I 
want finally to point out—everyone has a 
malicious satisfaction in seeing what one 
has predicted come true—how terribly 
the railway has been retarded, and how 
terribly costly it has become. I have 
ventured in this House before to urge 
the immense importance of attempting 
to carry that railway on as cheaply as it 
would have been carried on in America 
or even in Africa. You can see how the 
southern railway from the Cape has pro- 
gressed, and how the military railway up 
the Nile has progressed, but of the 
Uganda Railway, which was begun before 
1895, there are only 132 miles laid; that 
is to say there are 540 miles more to be 
laid, and that with a temporary wooden 
bridge at Mombasa. I fancy that the 
recent operations, the sending up of 
Major Macdonald’s force, has _practi- 
cally put an end to the work. In 
a letter which I saw the other day, 
the magnificent solid stone stations, 
quays, and storehouses which were built 
there, were referred to with the most en- 
thusiastic admiration. What you want 
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are not solid stone stations, but the line 
laid down as quickly as you can. In the 
meantime, I see, from this Blue Book, 
that notwithstanding the making of the 
cart road, a great amount of goods are 
carried up by caravan, which is the most 
expensive and the most wasteful kind of 
carriage you can possibly have. I think 
it costs something like £180 a ton to 
get anything up to Kampala by caravan, 
and the loss of life is something terrific. 
The figures are so portentous that I can- 
not believe them. I am told that out of 
a caravan of something like 4,000, less 
than 1,000, making every allowance for 
desertions, returned. At one time, when 
there was a question of making the rail- 
way, it was suggested that the want of 
the railway might be supplied by having 
a couple of steamers on the lake. One 
of these steamers was sent up, and it was 
sent up on men’s heads by an enormous 
caravan. Eighteen cases of pieces of the 
steamer were lost on the way by the 
carriers. The steamer consequently 
could not be put together, and was of 
no use. Apparently the Government at 
home were aware of this, and thought 
they would send out another steamer. 
Another steamer was accordingly sent, but 
when we last heard from Africa that 
steamer was still at Mombasa. On the 
general question I am not going now to 
dilate. I merely mention a few facts 
which some day may be the subject of a 
Motion. At the present time, I will 
merely say that I think I have made out 
a case for inquiry. I beg, therefore, to 
move the Motion which stands in my 
name. 


THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsnirg) : 
My Lords, with reference to the 
Papers which the noble Lord has 
given notice of his intention to move 
for, I have to state in reference 
to the first of them—the only one 
which he has specified in his notice 
—the instructions from the Foreign 
Office to the Acting Commissioner in 
Uganda, with reference to sending three 
companies of Soudanese troops to join 
Macdonald’s expedition, the only instruc- 
tions, so far as I know, to the Commis- 
sioner in Uganda were a copy of the 
instructions to Major Macdonald, which 
are contained in the Papers. These were 
sent to the Commissioner, and subse- 
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quently the following telegram was sent 
as to the dispatch and preparation of the 
force. On May 20th, Lord Salisbury 
telegraphed to Mr. Hardinge— 


“Send following to Uganda by special 
runner :— Detail for service under Major 
Macdonald, 2 British officers, 300 Soudanese 
troops, including some Dinkas and Shilluks, 100 
picked Swahilis, and 200 other porters, to be 
at Njemps, Lake Baringo, by the 10th Septem- 
ber. Soudanese and picked Swahilis armed 
with Martinis and 100 rounds per man. Also 
20 boxes reserve ammunition and 20 loads 
trade goods, with some medicines, tools, ete. 
Carry as much food as possible to Njemps, and 
50 cattle and 100 sheep and goats at least.’” 


These, my Lords, as far as I know, were 
the only instructions which could be pro- 
duced, and the noble Lord will probably 
think it is scarcely necessary to émbody 
them in a Parliamentary Paper. As 
regards the other Papers, for which he 
has given notice of his intention to 
move, but which he does not specify, 
I find, on reference to the Foreign 
Office, that they are all Papers which 
have not been sent home. Probably it 
is somewhat difficult to trace in each case 
what Papers the noble Lord refers to, 
but, at all events, they are not in the 
possession of the Foreign Office. Of 
course, I will call the attention of the 
Foreign Office to the wish which has been 
expressed by the noble Lord to see these 
Papers, which were enclosures, no doubt, 
in dispatches which have been sent home ; 
and inquiries will, no doubt, be made 
as to whether these Papers can, at a sub- 
sequent date, be forwarded and included 
in any further Papers which may be laid 
upon the Table of the House. The chief 
object, however, as I gather, of the obser- 
vations which have been made by the 
noble Lord was, generally, to ascertain of 
what character the inquiry we propose 
to make into certain portions of these 
events, and into the circumstances whic 
led to them, will be. Before I state the 
nature of that inquiry, I have to observe 
that the noble Lord appears to have, 
within the course of this month, to a 
certain extent, changed his opinion, be- 
cause, when putting a question on this 
subject early in the month, he stated 
that, our information being imperfect, we 
were not in a position either to apportion 
blame or praise in regard to those con- 
cerned in these events, and he regretted 
a Debate which was then taking place in 
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the House of Commons in consequence 
of the absence of information on which 
it ought to have been based. At that 
time, while asking for information, he 
expressed his intention, when he had 
received it, of calling further attention 
to this matter, and to move a Resolu- 
tion. which, I suppose, in some form or 
another, would ask the House to express 
an opinion upon the conduct of those who 
had been engaged in those transactions. 
Of course, the noble Lord must be aware 
that there has not been time for those 
against whom either charges or insinua- 
tions have been made. to send home the 
necessary information which might give 
an answer to those charges. The noble 
Lord, however, has not thought it neces- 
sary to wait for further information, or 
for any reply from those who are impli- 
cated, and I have to tell him that we are 
not in possession of any further informa- 
tion than that which we possessed when 
he asked his first question, and that any 
further dispatches which we have re- 
ceived, and which no doubt will shortly 
be laid on the Table, refer not to those 
events to which he has called attention, 
but entirely to subsequent events. We 
are, therefore, in no degree in a better 
position to-day to discuss the merits of 
the question or to apportion praise or 
blame to those who were concerned ‘n 
these transactions than we were a month 
ago, When the noble Lord expressed the 
opinion that a discussion on the subject 
was premature. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, asks to what subjects the inquiry 
is to be directed. Mr. Berkeley, the 
Commissioner in Uganda, who was away 
on leave at the time these events took 
place, has now returned to Uganda, and 
has received instructions from the 
Foreign Office to inquire and report upon 
the causes of the mutiny and the demora- 
lisation of the Soudanese troops. He 
has also been directed to inquire into all 
the circumstances preceding the arrival 
of Major Macdonald at Lubwas, and, as 
far as he is able, into the circumstances 
attending the capture and murder of 
Major Thurston, Major Scott, and Major 
Wilson. Those instructions seem to me 
to cover pretty well the whole ground 


gone over by the noble Lord. I am not 


aware precisely in what form Mr. Berke- 
ley has been instructed to make this 
Inquiry, but no doubt he will act in 
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accordance with the instructions he has 
received, and make as complete an 
inquiry into all those circumstances as 
he may find it in his power to make. 
Now, my Lords, I think the noble Lord 
has not attributed at all too much im- 
portance to the mutiny as being by far 
the most material part of the case. It 
is by far the most important part, both 
as regards the past and the future. Only 
on further inquiry can it be shown 
whether any mistakes, as the noble Lord 
thinks, have been made in the past ; and 
only inquiry can show what, in my 
opinion, is a far more important matter, 
what steps may be necessary in the 
future to prevent a recurrence of such un- 
fortunate events. It appears that this 
disaffection and demoralisation of the 
Soudanese troops took our officers, who 
were on the spot, both military and civil, 
entirely by surprise. These Soudanese 
troops appear to have been recruited 
mainly from the remnant of Soudanese 
troops who served with Emin Pasha some 
years ago when he was employed in the 
Equatorial Provinces of Africa. A por- 
tion of these men were recruited by Sir 
Gerald Portal, and those who have suc- 
ceeded him, and very complete confidence 
seems to have been felt in their courage, 
discipline, and fighting qualities by the 
officers in command of them. Some 
reference may be found to previous occa- 
sions on which some portions of this 
force had shown symptoms of insubordi- 
nation, but, led as they were by British 
officers on many other occasions, they 
distinguished themselves very consider- 
ably, and displayed the qualities of very 
excellent soldiers. We have, it is true, 
some general, but very imperfect, know- 
ledge of the nature of their complaints 
and their grievances. How far the 
grievances or complaints were well 
founded, or how far responsibility rests 
upon the officers concerned, I think that 
only further inquiry can show. The 
noble Lord has stated that one of the 
grievances was that their pay was six 
months in arrear. He thought that was 
an extremely obvious cause of disaffec- 
tion. I am informed that it is true that 
owing to difficulties of transport, their 


something like six months, but that was 
a grievance which no longer existed. 
Before they were ordered to join Major 
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Macdonald, they had been paid in full, 
and, therefore, that grievance had en- 
tirely disappeared. Major Ternan, who 
was invalided home just before these 
occurrences took place, himself was pre- 
ceded from Uganda with 70 or 80 of 
these men who have been ordered to form 
part of Major Macdonald’s force. He 
states that he was not aware, and had not 
the remotest conception, that any spirit 
of disaffection existed among them, and 
it was only after his departure that any 
signs of mutiny or insubordination took 
place. My Lords, the noble Lord, in the 
observations which have been made, has 
quoted the complaints of the Soudanese. 
Of course, I do not mean to say that he 
has stated them to your Lordship as 
being absolutely well founded, but when 
he quoted the statement as to the 
grievances of the mutineers, he did not 
mention that he was only quoting from 
their own statements. He did not think 
it necessary to refer to the account which 
Major Macdonald himself gave of those 
grievances which will be found on page 
20 of the Papers. Major Macdonald 
enumerates briefly the grievances stated 
to him by the mutineers, and then he 
says— 


Uganda 


“ As I was, owing to heavy rain, unable to 
write down their statements at the time, I 
urged them to return to the fort with me, when 
I would go more fully into their grievances, at 
the same time promising that if they did so 
the rank and file would be pardoned. In the 
case of the officers and sergeants, I said I 
would do my best on their behalf, but that 
they must be dealt with by the military 
authorities. None, however, would accompany 
me at the time, but next morning four of them 
came in under a safe conduct to represent the 
others, and I took down their statements, a 
copy of which I beg to enclose herewith, 
together with a copy of the report of Captain 
Kirkpatrick and Lieutenant Feilding, for your 
Lordship’s information.” 


I see, my Lords, that this is Mr. Jack- 
son’s report, not Major Macdonald’s. He 
goes on in the next paragraph to say— 


“ As most of these grievances relate to points 
that I must investigate in conjunction with the 
Commandant and officers of the Uganda 
Rifles, I propose to deal with them in a later 
dispatch, but I am in a position to say, 
from the statements of the men themselves, 
that their grievances regarding their women 
and insufficient food do not refer to the arrange- 


Lord President of the Council. 
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ments made by Major Macdonald after they 
joined him, excepting that he declined to halt 
here for a month. whilst some of their women 
left behind at Kampala and Lubwas joined 
them, or until other companies were sent to 
relieve them, a demand which your Lordship 
will understand was quite out of the question.” 


My Lords, we admit that there are cer- 
tain matters which demand further in- 
quiry, but I am bound to say, in justice 
to the officers concerned, that I do not 
see, on the face of these papers, that any 
remission or injustice or negligence was 
shown by any of them in dealing with 
complaints and grievances of the muti- 
neers as soon as they were brought to 
their notice. Now, my Lords, the only 
other point to which the noble Lord has 
referred in detail is the want of prompti- 
tude and energy which he appears to 
consider was shown by Major Macdonald 
and the officers with him in not pressing 
forward to anticipate the rebels in reach- 
ing Uganda. Now, my Lords, in my 
opinion, it is a very idle and useless occu- 
pation to attempt, with the imperfect 
knowledge which we must possess of the 
circumstances of the country, and the 
circumstances in which these officers were 
placed, to discuss in detail the action 
which they took in consequence of this 
mutiny. There is nothing in the Papers 
to show that any delay which took place 
was not the result of indifference or 
want of energy, but was the result of a 
deliberate policy. The noble Lord ap- 
pears to be entirely under a misappre- 
hension as to the large force which Major 
Macdonald had with him after the mutiny 
had taken place. The force which Major 
Macdonald had with him at that time was 
not a large force. The greater part of 
his force, and that upon which he chiefly 
relied, was a Soudanese force—the larger 
part of which rebelled, and Major Mac- 
donald was left with a very small num- 
ber of Sikhs from India, partially trained 
Swahilis, and a certain number of 
porters. But the whole of his force was 
not available, because all his supplies had 
not been brought up, and a portion of the 
force which remained with him had to 
stop to bring up these supplies. The 
Paper shows that, though Major Mac- 
donald and Mr. Jackson did not take the 
course which commends itself to the noble 
Lord’s opinion, that action on their part 
was the result of deliberate and settled 
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conviction. Mr. Jackson, in his dispatch 
of the 26th September, says— 


“As the discontent as to pay, etc., would 
appear to be general and reports of any fight- 
ing would be greatly exaggerated, and could 
not fail to have a bad effect in Buddu, I have 
decided not to follow up the mutineers for the 
present; I have, however, informed Captain 
Bagnall of the state of affairs, and have instruc- 
ted him to do everything in his power to pre- 
vent them from passing towards Uganda. I 
am, myself, hurrying forward by the old cara- 
van road (Gaash Ngishm) accompanied by 
Major Macdonald’s column to Mumias, where 
I shall be in close touch with Uganda and 
Nandi, and be in a position to take such steps 
as may be necessary.” 


From that passage it is perfectly obvious 
that the policy which commends itself to 
Major Macdonald and Mr. Jackson, al- 
though it does not commend itself to the 
noble Lord, was not to press forward with 
this undisciplined force in immediate pur- 
suit of the mutineers, but to endeavour 
to hem them in in a part of the Protec- 
torate, where it was supposed they would 
not find supplies, and thus prevent them 
in that way from reaching Uganda. That 
policy may have been wise or unwise. 
Certainly, unhappily, it did not prove 
successful ; but I do not think we are in 
a position to throw that blame upon the 
officers concerned—which the noble Lord 
seems to do—in the absence of further 
information. 1 fail to see the object 
with which the noble Lord has again 


put forward this Motion in the present. 


state of tke information which he 
possesses. If he considers that the 
Papers before us would have been made 
clear by any additions which have not 
been included. he would only have had 
to make the necessary representation 
to the Foreign Office. and he would 
have had it. Everything which is 
known, a full account of all these tran- 
sactions, so far as they are known to the 
Foreign Office, has been made by iny 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Curzon, 
in the other House. But, assuming that 
there are parts of this information which 
require further explanation and inquiry, 
instructions have been given that that 
inquiry shall he made, and in the absence 
of that fuller information, which we hope 
to obtain, I think that statements such 
as those which have been made in the 
other House, and partially made in this 
House—charges or insinuations which 
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are scarcely supported by any evidence 
before us—are certainly not generous, if, 
indeed, they are just, to the officers con- 
cerned. My Lords, I think that my 
noble Friend will see that there is 
nothing in the Motion which he has 
made for further Papers, which, at the 
present moment, can be complied with ; 
and I can only give him an undertaking 
that I will bring his demand under the 
notice of the Foreign Office, in order to 
ascertain whether anything can with 
advantage to the public service be added 
to the Papers which we are already in 
possession of. 


Protectorate. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
entirely agree with the noble Duke that 
it is quite premature to enter upon a 
discussion of events with which we 
really are imperfectly acquainted, and I 
de not mean to lend myself to, or to 
associate myself with, the action of the 
noble Lord, or with his expression of 
cpinion upon the conduct of the officers 
engaged upon this transaction. I 
think myself that very great care should 
be taken not in any way to censure 
officers placed in a situation of great 
difficulty until, at all events, we have 
the full facts before us; and far from 
myself, upon the facts before me, under- 
taking to censure them, I may say 
that whatever may have been the cause 
of the mutiny the conduct of our 
officers seems to have been well worthy 
of British officers placed in a difficult 
position, and they deserve the sympathy 
and approval of those who know the facts 
as far as we know them. In saying 
that I am alluding to the courage 
and determination with which they 
met difficulties of a very arduous 
nature. Indeed your Lordships 
probably know how very small a 
number of English officers there were 
in this immense district, and what a 
number of difficulties they all had tc 
face, almost at the same time, because 
before the mutiny there had been an in- 
surrection in the province of Buddu. King 
Mwanga had been driven out of the 
country, and the whole of that very 
large region—for it is large, much 
larger than your Lordships may imagine 
when you see it upon the map of Africa 
—had been in a disturbed and unsatis- 
factory state, and coming upon that 
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condition of things arose this most 
disastrous mutiny. I say, then, we 
ought to be most chary of expressing any 
disapproval of what our officers did. But 
that does not in the least degree prevent 
me from saying that I agree with the 
noble Duke that it is very expedient 
that there should be an inquiry into the 
whole of the circumstances, not merely 
in regard to what has been done, but 
also, as the noble Duke himself justly 
observed, with a view to seeing what 
Measures can be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such events in the future. 
I will only make one single further 
remark. I cannot help feeling some 
doubt as to whether it was expedient at 
all to send away a portion of the very 
small force in Uganda to such distant 
regions as those to which Major 
Macdonald’s force was to be sent. The 
condition of Uganda has never been 
otherwise than somewhat of an unsatis- 
factory one, and tae force being 
extremely small, I should have thought 
myself that it was somewhat hazardous 
to send away any considerable portion 
of that force. As regards the 
Soudanese themselves, the noble Duke 
has pointed out himself. that Major 
Turner did not observe any symptoms of 
discontent among them, and before that 
we certainly had experience of excellent 
service on the part of these Soudanese. 
At the same time, there is no doubt that 
a force of that kind, with a very small 
number of English officers and with no 
European troops, is a force concerning 
which one must always feel some anxiety. 
But, my Lords, although I have had 
something to do with the affairs of 
Uganda, and merely venture to express 
an opinion, I think it is highly undesir- 
able that we should enter upon the dis- 
cussion of these affairs until we know the 
facts, and as regards Mr. Berkeley, who is 
to conduct the inquiry, I feel bound to 
say that I believe him to be an officer well 
qualified to conduct that inquiry; and 
your Lordships will observe that, having 
been absent at the time from the country, 
he is in no way concerned in what took 
place there, and, therefore, no doubt, can 
be trusted to sift all the facts with abso- 
lute impartiality. More than that I 
really do not desire to say, and I do not 
think I should have made any remark at 


Earl of Kimberley. 
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all excepting for saying that I strongly 
agree with the noble Duke in saying that 
this is not a time when we can enter use- 
fully into a discussion of the whole 
matter. 


*Lorpv STANMORE: Of course, my 
Lords, if the noble Duke has not got the 
Papers to produce I do not wish to call 
for them. I am quite satisfied with the 
assurances given me that they will be 
produced if they are forthcoming at all. 
They were the Papers which were referred 
to in the Blue Book, but which are not 
given there, being probably enclosures 
which had already been sent. I am per- 
fectly satisfied to hear that there is to be 
an inquiry. The main object which in 
duced me to trouble your Lordships was 
to press that question of inquiry, because 
I have heard from other sources that that 
inquiry would not take place, and I was 
very glad to hear that that is not the 
case, and that it will take place. I should 
have preferred to see that inquiry in the 
hands of some independent person like 
Sir John Kirk, but I have no doubt it 
will be very satisfactorily carried on by 
Mr. Berkeley. But I must be allowed to 
say one word before I sit down, and that 
is in regard to what the noble Duke said 
as to its not being generous or just to the 
officers concerned to make charges and 
insinuations. I have not done so the least 
in the world. I think we are not in a 
position to discuss the matter, because we 
have not got the proper knowledge before 
us, but what I did say was that the facts 
admitted, or before us, were sufficient to 
call for an inquiry, and that inquiry the 
Government has granted, and, therefore, 
has fully justified me in the position I 
took up. Till that inquiry has termi- 
nated, I do not think we are in a posi- 
tion to make any substantive Motion or 
to form any fixed opinion as to whether 
there was blame attributable to anyone 
or no one. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hauspury: Then the noble Lord with- 
draws his Motion? 

*Lorp STANMORE: Yes, because there 
are no Papers to produce. 














St. David's 
EASTER RECESS. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Per- 
haps the noble Duke will tell me what 
arrangements he proposes in regard to 
the date of the adjournment of the House 
for Easter ? 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL: It is anticipated that 
a statement in regard to some part 
of the China negotiaiions will be 
made in the other House on Tuesday 
next, and probably it will be convenient 
that a statement of the same character 
shall be made in this House. At the 
same time, I believe that the House of 
Commons will meet on Tuesday at Two 
o'clock, and it will, perhaps, be con- 
venient to your Lordships that this House 
shall meet at the same hour on that day. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I quite 
agree that it will be very desirable that 
both Houses shall meet at the same time 
to hear the statement. 


Toe LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL: And then I think I said, on 
Tuesday last, that on the adjournment 
it would be proposed that this House 
should adjourn to April 21st. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: That is 
what you said. 
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GREEK LOAN BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time. 

Standing Order No. XXXIX. having 
been suspended, Bill read second time: 
Committee negatived: read third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS EXPENSES BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time. 

Standing Order No. XXXIX. having 
been suspended Bill read a second time: 
Committee negatived: read third time, 
and passed. 


METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(BARNES) PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time ; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. 
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METROPOLITAN COMMON SCHEME 
(EAST SHEEN) PROVISIONAL BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time; to be printed; and referred to 
Examiners. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported from the Joint Committee 
on Statute Law Revision Bills and Con- 
solidation Bills with amendments; and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow ; and Standing Orders 
Nos. XXXIX. and XLV. to be considered 
in order to their being dispensed with. 


Adjourned at 6. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 31st March 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the 
Three of the Clock. 


Chair at 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


—_—_—_— 


MID KENT WATER BILL. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read 


second time. 


a 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Read third time and passed. [New 
Title.] 


NORTHAM URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 


Read third time and passed. 


NORTH WARWICKSHIRE WATER BILL. 
Read third time and passed. 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. 
Read third time and passed. 














PETITIONS. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weekly payment from Braintree, 
Northampton, and Sudbury ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


CORN 


SALES BILL. 


From Gloucestershire, in favour ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Of India Women’s Christian Tempe- 
rance Union, against State Regulation ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 


In favour, from Astley Deep, Pendle- 
ton, Jubilee, and New Moss Collieries ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


From Sparkhill, in favour ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF InTOXI- 
CATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour, from Preston, Hawes, and 
Glossop ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL, 

In favour, from Sunderland, Sparkhill, 
Rastrick, King’s Langley, Harraton, Pad- 
dington, and Felton; to lie upon the 
Table. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 


From Kensington, against ; to Tie upon 
the Table. 
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WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS (No. 2) 
BILL. 


From Kensington, against ; to lie upon 
the Table. 






RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS (ARMY VOTES). 


Paper presented 30th March; to be 
printed. [No. 138.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(KINGSTON-UPON-HULL). 

Copy presented of Order of the Coun- 
cil of the County Borough of Kingston. 
upon-Hull constituting the parish of Holy 
Trinity and St. Mary within the King- 
ston-upon-Hull Incorporation, and unit- 
ing all those parishes in the Sculcoates 
Union, which are within the County 
Borough to form the parish of Sculcoates, 
under Section 57 of the Act as confirmed 
by the Local Government Board [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS ACT, 
1896. 


Copy presented of Order of the Local 
Government Board amending, as regards 
Menai Bridge, their Order of 9th Novem- 
ber, 1896, making Regulations under Sec- 
tion 6 of the Act [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL BOARDS, ETC.) 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented of List of School 
Boards and School Attendance Com- 
mittees in England and Wales, Ist 
January 1898 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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ALIENS. 


Return presented relative thereto (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
164, of Session 1897) [Address 9th Feb- 
ruary ; Mr. Jesse Collings]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 139.] 


AGRARIAN OFFENCES (PROVINCES) 
(IRELAND). 


Copy presented of Return by Provinces 
of Agrarian Offences in Ireland for the 
year ended 31st December, 1897 [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (FAMINE). 


Copy presented of further Papers re- 
garding the famine and relief operations 
in India during the years 1896-7 (Vol. V., 
Narrative of the Famine in India in 
1896-7, by T. W. Holderness, I.C.S.) [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (OPIUM). 


Return presented relative thereto 
[Address 25th March; Sir Joseph 
Pease]; to lie upon the Table. 


ENFIELD GAS BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


ILKESTON CORPORATION BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA GAS BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 


Table, and to be printed. 


YORK UNITED GAS BILL. 


Reported; Reports to lie upon the 


Table, and to be printed. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (MERCANTILE 
MARINE FUND) BILL. 


Reported, with Amendments from the 
Standing Committee on Trade, ete. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 140.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 140.] 


Bill, as amended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration 
upon Monday, 18th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 167.] 


WINES IMPORTED. 


Return ordered, “of the quantity of 
wines at the various degrees of strength 
which were imported into the United 
Kingdom from Spain, Portugal, Madeira, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Austral- 
asia, and other countries, for the year 
1897 (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 356, of Session 1897).—{Mr. 
Gold.) 


EDMONTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 
BILL. 

Reported from the Select Committee 

on Police and Sanitary Regulations Bills. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. 


SHERINGHAM GAS AND WATER BILL. 
[H.L.]. 
Message from the Lords that they have 
passed the following Bill: 


“ An Act to dissolve the Sheringham Gas and 
Water Company, Limited, and to re-incorporate 
the proprietors therein as a new Company’ for 
the supply of gas and water in the parishes of 
Sheringham and Beeston Regis, in the county 
of Norfolk.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions foX Private 
Bills. 
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1471 Death-rate in 
EDINBURGH AND DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed the following Bill: 


“An Act to authorise the Edinburgh and 
District Water Trustees to construct additional 
works; to make deviations of authorised 
works; and for other purposes.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed the following Bill: 


“An Act to confer additional powers "pon 
the Midland Railway Company for the con- 
struction of works and the acquisition of 
lands; to confer powers upon that Company 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company, and upon the Midland and Great 
Northern Railways Joint Committee, for the 
acquisition of lands; and for other purposes.” 


Read the first time; and referred -to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


SWANSEA GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed the following Bill: 


“An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Swansea Gaslight Company.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


CRANBROOK AND PADDOCK WOOD 
RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed the following Rill: 


“An Act for conferring further powers on 
the Cranbrook and Paddock Wood Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


{COMMONS} 
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WATERFORD CITY GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed the following Bill. 


“An Act for the granting of further powers 
to the City of Waterford Gas Company.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 


DEATH-RATE IN BRITISH COALFIELDS, 


Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the state- 
ments in the Report to him by Mr, 
Le Néve Foster, dated 1897, but cir- 
culated in the present year, to the effect 
that the death-rate in the least dan- 
gerous of the large British coalfields is 50 
per cent. higher than the average in the 
French northern coalfield; and_ that, 
while the death-rate from accidents in 
mines in France has fallen in each quin- 
quennial period, the rate in Great Britain 
is now equal to that which prevailed in 
France in the period 1875-80; what re- 
sults have been obtained from the work- 
ing in the first months of the present year 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1896; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider the desirability of producing 
in the next Session of Parliament further 
Measures for safety in mines, or of giving 
facilities for the reference to a Committee 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Bill of the 
Miners’ Committee? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir M. W. 
Riptey, Lancashire, Blackpool): My 
attention has been called to the two 
statements mentioned. The first is accu- 
rately quoted, except that the reference 
should be not to the whole northern coal- 
field of France, but only to the Depart- 
ment of Pas de Calais. With regard to 
the second statement, I find that M. 
Lacombe, the French author, from whom 
Dr. Foster took the figures, has fallen 
into a serious error with regard to the 
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death-rate in English mines. The cor- 
rect figures are given in an appendix to 
Dr. Foster’s Report. The general death- 
rate in English coal mines for the period 
referred to is not 2.18, but 1.60—nearly 
one-third less than as represented by 
M. Lacombe. Moreover, from later figures, 
which are now available, I find that 
for 1896 the death-rate below ground 
in English and in French coal mines is 
the same, 1.62 ;and that for 1897 there 
is in England a still further improve 
ment, the death-rate below ground being 
1.48, the lowest figure ever reached. For 
40 years there has been a continuous de. 
crease in the death-rate in English mines, 
and it is now less than a third of what it 
was 40 years ago. With regard to the 
working of the last Coal Mines Act, the 
time since the Explosives Order came 
into force is so short that no definite 
results can be given, but the reports I 
have received from the inspectors are, on 
the whole, exceedingly satisfactory. In 
these circumstances I do not see my way 
to promising further coal mines legisla- 
tion. Precedence must, I think, be given 
to legislation for metalliferous mines and 
quarries, in both of which the death- 
rate is now higher than in coal mines. 


Flaz-growing 


METALLIFEROUS MINES ACT. 

Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): May I ask whether it is 
the intention of Government to intro- 
duce this Session a Bill to amend the 
Metalliferous Mines Act? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I have the sub- 
ject under consideration, and, while I 
cannot make a promise to introduce a 
Bill this Session, if I am pressed by the 
House I will attempt to do so. 


VOLUNTEER RIFLE PRACTICE. 

Cotonen Sir HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
if it is a fact that musketry nrac- 


tice with reduced charges has been 
stopped, even in cases where the 
Tanges are unsuitable for the Lee- 


Metford full charge ; and, in such event, 
what arrangements are proposed to com- 
Pensate corps like the Nottinghamshire 

VOL. LY. 


[FourtH Szrws.} 
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Volunteers, who have been put to ex- 
pense in altering ranges for reduced 
charges, ammunition being promised to 
them as soon as the alterations were 
completed ? 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricg, 
Surrey, Guildford): The issue of cart- 
ridges with a reduced charge will be con- 
tinued until the end of the financial year 
1898-9. If the Nottingham Volunteers 
have incurred expense in altering ranges 
it has been without the knowledge of 
the general officer commanding the 
District. 


in County Down. 


MESSRS. MACNAMARA. 


Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, with refer- 
ence to the fact that a few months ago 
an Army inspector visited the premises 
of Messrs. Macnamara, contractors tothe 
Post Office, in order to inspect 200 horses 
belonging to them which are on the Army 
Reserve List, will he state whether it 
was in consequence of the inspector’s 
Report that the War Office declined to 
pay the usual retainer fee on more than 
100 of the horses? 


Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. 


FLAX-GROWING IN COUNTY DOWN. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he 
is aware that recently a representative 
of the firm of Messrs. Barbour, flax- 
spinners, Lisburn, held a meeting in 
Ballybay with the view of improving the 
growth of flax in that district; that Mr. 
Barbour stated at the meeting in ques- 
tion that he employed at his own expense 
an expert from Holland in county Down, 
and that, under direction of this expert,. 
the growth of flax has been improved 
in the county Down ; and (2) whether he 
will advise the Government to appoint 
experts in flax-growing with the view 
of improving the growth of flax which 
was of such benefit to farmers in the 
North of Ireland some years ago? 


3M 
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Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Gzratp W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): The statements in the first 
paragraph are, I understand, correct. I 
cannot give any undertaking of the 
nature suggested in the second paragraph 
‘of the Question in anticipation of the 
‘establishment of a Board of Agriculture 
for Ireland. 


Mr. DALY: Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman take no means for improving the 
growth of flax in that part of Ireland? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I can add 
nothing to my answer. 


Strabane 


ENDORSEMENT OF OFF-LICENCES. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (Stock- 
port): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a decision 
oi the magistrates in a case at Brentford, 
heard upon 20th January, 1898, where 
a grocer named Charles Hopgood, hold- 
ing an off-licence for the sale of beer, 
etc., was fined £5 and costs, and in addi- 
tion had his licence endorsed, for selling 
yellow crystal as Demerara sugar; and 
whether there is any precedent for such 
a procedure as the endorsement of an 
off-licence for an offence under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I am informed 
that on consideration the magistrates 
cancelled that part of their decision 
which ordered the licence to be endorsed. 
I am ngt aware of any precedent. 


Mr. G. WHITELEY: When did the 
cancellation take place? 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I cannot say. 


. 
wm 


% 
WINCHESTER BARRACKS. 
Mr. W. H. MYERS (Winchester) : [beg 
+o ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War if he will kindly state whether the 
contracts for the rebuilding of Win- 


chester Barracks have been put out and 
how soon the work will be begun? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The preliminary 
excavations for the foundations are com- 
pleted, and the detailed plans nearly 
so. Building operations must of neces- 
sity await the proper solidification of the 
foundations, which, from the large 
masses of concrete employed, will take 
some time. The contract will be put 
out as soon as possible. 


PUBLIC VACCINATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardine- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether glycerinated calf lymph is 
generally used by public vaccinators in 
Scotland ; and whether, as he does not 
contemplate any alteration of the law 
at present, he can take other means to 
enforce its uses? 


Toa LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granaw 
Murray, Buteshire): I am informed by 
the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land that they have no means of ascer- 
taining exactly the quantity of glyce 
rinated calf lymph used by public 
vaccinators in Scotland. But as I have 
already stated in reply to a Question 
put to me by the hon. Member for the 
West Division of Aberdeenshire, the 
provision of a supply of glycerinated calf 
lymph to Scotland will be considered in 
connection with the arrangements which, 
I understand, are now being considered 
by the English Local Government Board. 


STRABANE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, why the duties of the principal 
clerk at Strabane differ from those per- 
formed by the officers of the same grade 
at the post offices at Armagh, Derry, 
Enniskillen, Galway, and Sligo; and 
whether steps will be taken to place Stra- 
bane on the same footing as regards the 
class of work to be performed? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to THE 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Pres 
ton): There is, of course, a large number 
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Clonmel 


of sub-offices under Strabane. But the 
duties of the postmaster and the prin- 
cipal clerk do not otherwise differ from 
those performed by officers of the same 
grade at the post offices at Armagh, 
Derry, Enniskillen, Galway, and Sligo. 
Strabane, so far as regards the class of 
the work to be performed, is already on 
the same footing as the other offices 
enumerated. 


PAYMENT OF PUBLIC VACCINATORS. 


Mr. R. MCKENNA (Monmouth, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board, in view of the pro- 
posal in the Vaccination Bill that domi- 
ciliary visits shall be made by the public 
vaccinators, whether it is proposed to 
make additional provisions for the pay- 
ment of public vaccinators, and more 
particularly in the case of those acting 
in country districts, on account of the 
long distances which must necessarily be 
traversed ? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. Cuapr- 
un, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I have no 
doubt that some revision in respect of 
the fees now payable for stational vac- 
cination will be required when the system 
of domiciliary vaccination has been 
adopted. 


Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field): Will the increased cost come from 
Imperial taxation or local taxation? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: The cost will 


be borne as now. 


Mr. BAYLEY: That is, I understand, 
out of local taxation. 


THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Yes. 


ACHILL RATE COLLECTOR. 
Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
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aware that the dual offices of poor rate 
collector and relieving officer are held in 
Achill by the same person; and that, in 
view of the extent of the district in which 
he is called upon to discharge his duties 
as relieving officer, the Guardians of the 
Westport Union suspended this official 
from the office of rate collector; (2) will 


‘he explain why the Local Government 


B.-ard has refused to sanction this action 
of the Westport Guardians; and (3) 
whether it is usual for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to allow a relieving officer 
to act as rate collector also? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are as stated in the first paragraph, ex- 
cept that the reason assigned by the 
Guardians for suspending the officer in 
question from the position of poor rate 
collector was his neglect of duty in fail- 
ing to collect outstanding seed rate. The 
Local Government Board did not refuse 
to sanction the action of the Guardians ; 
on the contrary they approved of it. 
Subsequently, however, the Guardians 
withdrew the suspension and applied to 
the Board for their sanction to its re- 
moval. The Board thereupon stated they 
would leave the matter in the hands of 
the Guardians, though they considered 
the officer had performed his duties in 
a very unsatisfactory manner, and re- 
quested that he should be warned that, 
unless his lodgments were sufficient, the 
collection would be taken out of his 
hands. There is no regulation prevent- 
ing the two offices mentioned from being 
held by the same person. 


CLONMEL TOWN CLERK. 
Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 


aware that, on the 21st instant, at a 


meeting of the Clonmel Corporation, the 
Town Clerk’s salary was raised by £75, 
and the Town Surveyor’s salary raised by 
£52, in order to entitle them to increased 
salaries under the Local Government 
Bill, when it becomes law; and whether 
these increased salaries, in a town of 
about 10,000 population, will be in 
future assessed on the county at large? 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Cork Co., N.E.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
3M 2 
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that Question I wish to ask him whether 
he is aware that the increases of the 
salaries of the Town Clerk and the Sur- 
veyor were in consequence of the addi- 
tional duties cast upon those officers 
owing to the acquiring of the gas works 
and the new water works, and the exten- 
sion of the borough boundary; and: 
whether there is the slightest foundation 
for the insinuation contained in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now rather making an 
attack upon the Question. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I under- 
stand that the salaries of the officials 
mentioned in the Question were increased 
by the sums stated, not for the purpose 
of entitling them to additional salaries 
under the Local Government Bill when 
it becomes law, but in consideration of 
the largely increased work of these 
officials consequent upon the recent ex- 
tensions of the Clonmel boundaries. The 
salaries of borough officials will, in future, 
as in the past, be paid out of borough 
funds. 


Mr. G. MURNAGHAN (Tyrone, Mid) : 
Will provision be made in the Irish Local 
Government Bill to secure that the 
salaries of such officials are based on cal- 
culations under the old Act? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
does nct arise out of this Question. 





That 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN BRITISH 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education if he will consider the advi- 
sability of the appointment of a Select 
Committee, or will appoint a Depart- 
mental Committee, to consider means 
of supplying facilities for commercial edu- 
cation in schools and similar institutions 
in the United Kingdom; and if he will 
consider the advisability of appointing a 
temporary travelling Commissioner to 
investigate and report upon the facilities 
for coramercial education afforded in 
schools abroad? 


Mr. W. Abraham (Cork). 


- {COMMONS } 
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Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCATION 
(Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge University) : 
Commercial education is one of the 
branches of secondary education which 
the Government have now under con- 
sideration. Enquiries into the conditions 
of commercial education abroad have 
been for some time past made by the 
Special Enquiries Branch of the Educa 
tion Department, which will supply all 
the information at their disposal. 


BLACKROCK COMMISSIONERS. 

My. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the Commissioners of 
Blackrock, County Dublin, are endea- 
vouring to effect an amalgamation of 
their township with that of Kingstown; 
and that the ratepayers of Blackrock 
are opposed to the projected union. on 
the ground that it would result in a 
serious increase of their rates; if so, 
whether the people of Blackrock will be 
given any opportunity of expressing their 
opinion before any steps are taken to 
give legal sanction to the suggested 
amalgamation ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The ques- 
tion of an amalgamation of the town- 
ships of Kingstown, Dalkey, and Black- 
rock, has, I believe, been under the con- 
sideration of the Commissioners of these 
townships, and the Blackrock Commis- 
sioners have, I am also informed, decided 
not to take any further action in the 
matter until a decision shall have been 
arrived at by the Kingstown Commis 
sioners. I have no knowledge of the 
opinions of the Blackrock ratepayers in 
reference to the suggested amalgamation, 
but any representations made by them 
would, of course, be considered. 


FAIR RENT FIXTURES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what is 
the approximate acreage of land in Ire- 
land for which fair rents have been fixed 
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by the Land Commissioners ; and what is 
the approximate average reduction in 
rent made on such land since 18814 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Informa- 
tion on the points mentioned in this 
Question, for the period extending from 
1881 to the 3lst March, 1897, will be 
found in the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners presented to Parliament in 
August last. The next Annual Report, 
which will be laid on the Table in due 
course, will bring the information down 
to the present date. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give me the reference? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is in the 
last Annual Report. 


CUSTOMS WATCHERS IN THE PORT OF 
LONDON. 

Mr. H. H. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, 
St. George’s): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he is 
aware that Customs watchers in the Port 
of London receive only 21s. per week 
for 54 hours’ work, being at the rate of 
43d. per hour; whether these 54 hours 
have sometimes to be made up by giving 
an attendance of 12 ‘hours one day (6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.) and six hours the next day, 
and whether the Board count these days 
as two days of nine hours; whether, in 
consequence of the low rate of wages 
paid to these men, many of them are 
forced to take employment nightly at 
the post office and theatres until mid- 
night to provide themselves with the 
necessities of life; and, whether he will 
consider the question of increasing the 
payment of the Customs watchers in the 
Port of London to a minimum wage of 
24s. per week of 48 hours’ work? 


Mr. HANBURY: Customs watchers in 
the Port of London, in common with 
those at all other Customs Ports, are 
paid at the uniform rate of 21s. for a 
maximum attendance of 54 hours within 
a week of six days, or an average of 
nine hours a day. Cases such as those 
suggested in the second paragraph— 
viz, a full attendance of 12 ‘hours 
on one day, with corresponding reduc- 
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tions on subsequent days, occasionally 
arise through the necessities of the ser- 
vice, but are of very rare occurrence, 
and under the exact circumstances stated 
(an attendance of 12 hours—6 a.m. to 
6 p.m.—one day, and six hours the next 
day), the average for the two days would, 
of course, be nine hours. In practice, 
however, on most of the stations on 
which watchers are employed, work does 
not begin before 8 or 9 a.m., according 
to season, and usually ends at or about 
4 p.m. throughout the year, from which 
it results that the full attendance of 54 
hours a week is not, in such cases, 
exacted. The occupations of these men 
when they are not required for Customs 
duty do not come under official cogni- 
sance. Having regard to the nature of 
the work which these men have to dis- 
charge, the Treasury and the Board of 
Customs do not consider that a higher 
rate of wages is required. I may add 
that they work shorter hours and are 
paid higher rates than other officers. 


Mr. MARKS: I beg to give notice 
that I will call attention to this matter 
on the Estimates. 


CARRIAGE OF MILITARY STORES TO 
EAST AFRICA. 

CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office if he applied 
to the Crown Agents for the Colonies for 
information as to whether military stores 
for East African Protectorate are carried 
in British or German steamers; and, 
if so, what answer did he receive? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Crown Agents 
were not applied to for information on 
the subject. It was deemed better that 
any inquiry affecting their discretion in 
a matter of this kind should go through 
the Colonial Office, and I observe that 
my hon. Friend has a Question upon the 
Paper addressed to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies on the subject. 


FATALITIES IN YORK DOCK, BELFAST. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, N.): 
I beg to ask Mr. Attorney General 
for Ireland can he lay upon the Table 
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of the House the correspondence sent to 
him by the Belfast city coroner, in 
December, 1897, in relation to inquests 
held upon the remains of persons found 
drowned in the York Dock, Belfast, and 
the right hon. Gentleman’s replies 
thereto; and will he take steps to have 
inserted in the Local Government Bill, 
now before Parliament, a clause provid- 
ing for the protection of life at dangerous 
points along the Belfast Harbour, and 
in a particular manner at such points 
on the York and Clarendon Docks? 


Tus ATTORNEY GENERAL ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, Londonderry, 
N.): The Government have called the 
attention of the Harbour Commissioners 
to the alleged unprotected state of the 
docks at the place mentioned, and the 
matter will be considered by the Com- 
missioners at their next meeting. It is 
not considered necessary to lay the cor- 
respondence on the Table. A matter of 
this character could not be properly dealt 
with in the Local Government Bill. 


Mr. MACALEESE: What is the 
reason for not laying the correspondence 
on the Table of the House! 


Mr. ATKINSON: It is not of the 
character usually laid. 


County Wicklow 


CARRIAGE OF AMERICAN LETTERS. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether his attention 
has been drawn to the frequent occur- 
rence in the United States of letters 
addressed to be sent by the English lines 
being sent by the American line, with 
the result of a loss of time amounting at 
times to four days; and, whether he 
purposes to draw the attention of the 
American authorities to the incon- 
venience entailed on the business com- 
munity by the practice? 


Mr. HANBURY: I stated last Friday, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny, that the practice of the United 
States Post Office is understood to be the 
same as that of the British Post Office— 
namely, to send letters by any route for 
which they are specially directed. Cases 
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occasionally ocour in which by accident 
the direction is ignored. When such 
cases have been brought before the Post- 
master General’s notice, he has called the 
attention of the United States Post Office 
to them, and he will continue to do so. 


COUNTY WICKLOW CONTRACTORS. 


Mr. JAMES O’CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if the following 
charges are made to contractors by the 
Grand Jury Officials of County Wicklow: 
each tender form, ls. 6d.; car hire to 
distributor (secretary’s clerk), 6d.; each 
bond form, 1s.; each specification, 1s. ; 
form of application for payments, 1s. 2d. ; 
secretary's clerk for giving out forms, 
6d.; each application to renew contract, 
ls. 6d.; car hire therefor, 6d.; each 
cheque to secretary’s clerk, 6d.; each 
application for new work, ls. 6d.; car 
hire therefor, 6d. ; (2) whether a separate 
application for payment (with separate 
fees) has to be lodged for every separate 
contract, and two applications for every 
mail car road, one on the barony and one 
on the county at large ; (3) whether these 
forms are printed at the expense of the 
county ; and (4) whether these charges 
will be reckoned as salary or emolu- 
ments, in accordance with Clause 72 of 
the Local Government (Ireland) Bill? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
charges mentioned in the first paragraph 
do not all correspond with those with 
which I have been supplied by the Secre- 
tary to the Grand Jury, and which are 
as follows :—Application for a new work, 
6d. ; for filling same, 6d. ; form of tender, 
6d. ; for filling same, 6d.; for bond filled 
and prepared, 1s.; application for pay- 
ment, 1s.; car hire, 6d.; copy specifica 
tion, ls. These fees were fixed by the 
Grand Jury. The answer to the second 
paragraph is in the affirmative. The 
blank forms are printed at the expense 
of the county. The fees, being authorised 
by the Grand Jury, would presumably 
be included by the Secretary in his claims 
in respect of emoluments. 


Mr. DALY: Are these charges in 
accordance with Act of Parliament? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I must ask 
for notice of that Question. 





Mr. D. Macaleese. 
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1485. Rinn and Black 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES AND RATE 
EXEMPTIONS. 

Mr. FENWICK: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, having regard to the 
fact that land and buildings occu- 
pied by scientific and literary 
societies are exempt from _ county, 
borough, parochial, and other local rates, 
he will consider the advisability of ex- 
tending the said exemption to mechanics’ 
institutes when conducted on similar 
principles? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I cannot hold 
out any expectation that I shall be pre 
pared to propose legislation with a view 
to extending the exemption from assess- 
ment to local rates as suggested. 


Mr. FENWICK: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider applications for relief 
in the direction indicated in the Question 
if they are submitted to him? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: Yes, Sir; I 
will consider them. 


IRISH REGISTRATION LAW. 

Mr. J. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that, under the present provisions of the 
Registration Law, only three days (which 
often include Sunday) are given for the 
printing of the lists of objections to the 
parliamentary registers; and whether, 
under the Orders of Council regulating 
the printing of the new registers under 
the Registration (Ireland) Bill, steps will 
be taken to remedy this matter? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am in- 
formed that the period now allowed is 
considered sufficient. The provisions of 
the Registration Act do not furnish any 
reason for the proposed alteration, and 
I am advised that the Act does not 
empower the Lord Lieutenant to make it. 


CARRICK-ON-SHANNON LICENSING 
PROSECUTION. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land (1) whether his attention has been 
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directed to the conviction of Mr. Patrick 
Flynn, Carrick-on-Shannon, for a breach 
of the Licensing Acts, which was dis- 
missed on appeal by the County Court 
judge for Leitrim at the Ballinamore 
Quarter Sessions; (2) whether the sum- 
mons was signed by Captain Darley, 
agent to the landlord who tried the case ; 
and (3) whether it is usual for a land- 
lord and his land agent to be adjudica- 
ting magistrates in the same district? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are as stated in the first paragraph. It 
is true that the summons was signed 
by Captain Darley, but neither that gen- 
tleman nor the landlord took any part 
in the hearing of the case. 


PATRICK DOLAN, 60TH FOOT. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether the Chelsea Commissioners have 
received any application for a continuance 
of his pension of sixpence a day from 
Patrick Dolan, Carrick-on-Shannon, late 
a private of the 60th Foot (regimental 
number 1,313); on what ground his 
pension was stopped after being paid for 
three years; and whether, as he is now 
in a destitute condition, the pension will 
be again paid to him? 


Tur FINANCIAL SECRETARY To Tas 
WAR OFFICE (Mr. J. Powsi1t-Wi114Ms, 
Birmingham, S.): The Commissioners of 
Chelsea Hospital have received several 
applications for the continuance of the 
temporary pension which they awarded 
to Patrick Dolan on his discharge in 
1869; but his service was too short to 
entitle him to a permanent pension, and 
his record did not justify the renewal of 
the temporary grant. 


RINN AND BLACK RIVER FLOODS. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether memorials have 
been received by the Congested Districts 
Board and the Board of Works from the 
residents in the Rinn and Black River 
Drainage District in South Leitrim as to 
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the great losses caused them by the perio- 
dical flooding of this tributary river ; 
(2) what has been the nature of the 
replies to the memorials; and (3) what 
steps will be taken to have the matter 
remedied } 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : A memorial 
has been received by the Commissioners 
of Public Works of the nature indicated 
in the first paragraph, and the Commis- 
sioners have replied in the terms of my 
answer to the hon. Member’s previous 
Question of the 17th February last on 
the subject. 


Sugar Beet 


KALGOORLIE GOLDFIELD, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he has received any 
official confirmation of recently reported 
serious disturbances on the Kalgoorlie 
Goldfield, in Western Australia; and 
whether he is able to afford any informa- 
tion as to the causes of the discontent 
amongst the local mining population? 


Tuz SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamper.ary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): No, Sir; I have received 
no official information. 


CHIEF JUSTICE KOTZE. 


Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (1) whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that Chief Justice 
Kotze was, in the course of his judicial 
duties, interfered with and intimidated by 
President Kruger, and that Chief Justice 
Kotze has made a sworn declaration to 
this effect; and (2) whether the suze- 
* rainty power of this country enables the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
take steps to secure the independence of 
the High Court and the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice in the Transvaal ? 


Mr. PICKERSGILL: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman replies, may I ask 
whether it is correct to say, as is done 
in the first paragraph of the Question, 
Mr. Tully 
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that the Chief Justice was interfered with 
in the course of his official duties? Ig 
not that assumption rather than fact? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tus 
COLONIES: I am not responsible for 
the statements in the Question. My 
answer is that I have seen the statement 
to which the hon. Member refers. I must 
decline, as I stated in reply to a similar 
Question on the 11th instant, to express 
any opinion at present in regard to the 
case. 


Cultivation in England. 


SUGAR BEET CULTIVATION IN 
ENGLAND. 

Coronet VICTOR MILWARD (War- 
wick, Stratford-upon-Avon) : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether the Board of Agriculture have 
any information based upon previous 
experiments that sugar beet can be grown 
in this country of a quality suited to the 
production of sugar ; whether, in accord- 
ance with the request of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, the Board of 
Agriculture will take cognisance and 
publish the results of the 400 to 500 
experiments which are taking place this 
year in England, Scotland, and Ireland 
in the growth of sugar beet? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lona, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): We have for some 
years past been disposed to think that 
sugar beet might be cultivated with 
advantage in certain districts, and in 
seasons in which the climate and other 
conditions are especially favourable for 
its growth, provided always that the 
prices which could be obtained for the 
produce were satisfactory. I have indi- 
cated to the Central Chamber of Agricul- 
ture that we shall be glad to co-operate 
with them in the preparation of a 
thoroughly satisfactory form of record 
for use in cases where sugar beet is ex- 
perimentally grown, and later on to 
consider whether we can assist in bring- 
ing the facts under the notice of agricul- 
turists generally. We also have it in 
mind to prepare and publish information 
regarding the investigations made and 
experience acquired on this subject 
during the past 30 years. 
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MONAGHAN MAILS. 


Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, is he aware 
that a letter posted in Monaghan after 
9 p.m. for Armagh does not reach its 
destination till 6 p.m. the following day, 
although the distance between the two 
towns is only some 12 miles; and will 
the Postmaster General arrange that in 
future such letters shall be dispatched by 
the 7.40 a.m. train the morning after 
being posted? 


Mr. HANBURY: A letter for Armagh 
vosted in Monaghan after 9 p.m. is 
delivered at Armagh by the delivery com- 
mencing at 4.20 p.m. the following day. 
It is not thought that many letters would 
be posted at Monaghan through the 
night to fall into a dispatch to Armagh 
by the 7.44 a.m. train, but inquiry upon 
this point shall be made and the hon. 
Member informed of the result. 


MACROOM PARCELS POST. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
why parcels posted in Macroom before 
10 am. cannot be sent on by the 
10.30 a.m. train; and if in the case of 
perishable articles going through to 
London or the Midlands, the Post Office 
will try and facilitate the transit of such 
light parcels by the train leaving 
Macroom at 10.30 a.m.? 


Dr. TANNER: At the same time I 
will ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
is aware that a parcel posted at 9 or 
10 a.m. in Macroom, county Cork, on 
Monday cannot be delivered in London 
before Wednesday morning; and that a 
parcel posted at the same hours, namely, 
9 or 10, at Macroom, on Friday morning, 
cannot be delivered in London until 
Monday? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that a parcel posted at 
9 or 10 a.m. in Macroom on Monday can- 
not at present be delivered in London 
before Wednesday morning; and that a 
parcel posted at the same hours—namely, 
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9 or 10, at Macroom on Friday mornings— 
cannot be delivered in London until Mon- 
day. As was stated to the hon. Member 
in reply to a question on Tuesday last, a 
parcel mail from Macroom by the 
10.30 a.m. train was established experi- 
mentally in 1895, but the continuance of 
the dispatch was not warranted because 
of the fewness of the parcels. As, how- 
ever, a parcel for London dispatched 
from Macroom by the 10.30 a.m. train 
would be delivered in the course of the 
following morning, the question of send 
ing parcels by this train shall again be 
considered, and the result communicated 
to the hon. Member. 


Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that a 
private communication has been ad- 
dressed to the Postmaster General on this 
subject? 


Mr. HANBURY: I have heard nothing 
of it. 


FLEETWOOD AND BELFAST STEAMERS 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the steamers from Fleetwood to Belfast 
are to depart from Fleetwood at 11 p.m., 
instead of 11.35 p.m., on and after the 
lst April; and whether, as the steamer 
will arrive in Belfast at 5.30 a.m., in 
time for letters being sorted and 
dispatched by the first trains on the 
Northern Counties and County Down 
Railway lines, he will arrange that as 
many mails as possible are made up and 
dispatched by the train leaving Euston 
for Fleetwood at 5.30 p.m. in connection 
with the Belfast boats? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is, I understand, 
the fact that the steamers from Fleet- 
wood to Belfast are to leave Fleetwood 
at 11.0 p.m., instead of 11.35 p.m., on 
and after the Ist April. The fixed time 
of arrival of these steamers in Belfast 
has not in the past been very punctually 
maintained, but inquiry shall be made 
whether additional letters for the North 
of Ireland can with advantage be sent 
by this route. 
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Port 


WAIMA INCIDENT. 

Mr. D. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (1) 
whether he can state on what terms 
the terms in which the Government 
of the French Republic expressed 
regret in regard to the Waima inci- 
dent of January, 1894, and when 
the apology or expression of regret 
was made; and (2) whether he will, if 
consistent with the public interest, state 
what progress the negotiations for the 
payment of compensation in respect of 
the British officers and men killed at 
Waima have made? 


*Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 

FoR FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, S.W., South- 
port): I have never stated that 
the French Government offered an 
apology in regard to the incident 
at Waima. What I did state was 
that they had expressed their feelings of 
regret. The terms in which they did so 
were that the Government of the Re 
public had from the start no less than 
the British Government deplored the 
lamentable consequences of the en- 
counter. The date of this communication 
was 17th May, 1894. In reply to the 
second inquiry, I have already stated in 
the House that the question has been 
included in general negotiations which 
have not been completed. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES CONFERENCE. 

Cotonsn MILWARD: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is able to 
announce to the House the conditions 
under which Her Majesty’s Government 
has accepted the invitation of the Bel- 
gian Government to attend the con- 
ference upon the Sugar Bounties?! 


Mr. CURZON: Papers will very 
shortly be laid before Parliament, in 
which my hon. Friend will find all that 
has passed between the two Governments 
on the subject. 
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RUSSIA IN THE FAR EAST. 


Mr. MARKS: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can state on what terms 
Talienwan, under the Russian occupa- 
tion, will be open to foreign trade; and 
whether Port Arthur, under the Russian 
occupation, will be open to foreign trade. 
or. any terms? 

Mr. CURZON: On 27th January the 
Russian Ambassador communicated to 
Her Majesty’s Government the assurance 
which I have before quoted in this House 
that any port acquired by Russia on the 
coasts of the North Pacific would be open 
to the ships and commerce of all the 
world, like other ports on the Chinese 
littoral, On 16th March Count Mura- 
vieff authorised Sir Nicolas O’Conor to 
inform Her Majesty’s Government that, 
in the event of the Chinese Government 
consenting to lease to the Russian 
Government Talienwan and Port 
Arthur, both ports would be open to 
foreign trade like other ports in China. 
The telegram conveying this assurance 
was submitted to Count Muravieff 
before being dispatched, and received his 
approval. , 


PORT ARTHUR. 

Mr. MARKS: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the right to send ships of war 
to Port Arthur, a right which we enjoy, 
together with other Powers, under the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin, still holds good, and 
can that right still be exercised when 
the occasion shall arise; or whether the 
cession of Port Arthur, with the terti- 
tories adjacent thereto and the territorial 
waters dependent thereon, to Russia, will 
affect the rights of Great Britain in this 
respect ? 

Mr. CURZON: In the telegram of 
16th March, already referred to, Count 
Muravieff further authorised Sir N. 
O’Conor to assure Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there was no intention on the 
part of the Russian Government to 
infringe the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed by existing Treaties between 
China and foreign countries. Those 
privileges include the right under Article 
52 of the Treaty of Tien-tsin to send 
ships of war to all ports within the 
dominions of the Emperor of China. 
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RUSSIA AND CHINA. 


Sirk ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can now state the 
terms of the Agreement which was 
signed between Russia and China on 
27th March? 


-Mr. CURZON : The exact terms of the 
Agreement concluded between Russia and 
China cannot be in our possession until 
they have been communicated to us by 
the Russian or by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. They have been asked for. 


Sr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (1) whether the 
Russian flag has been already hoisted 
over Port Arthur, and Russian troops 
landed to occupy the forts; and (2) 
whether the Russian Government have 
formally withdrawn the pledges which ne 
stated on 24th February that they gave 
to Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to Port Arthur? 


Mr. CURZON: The Russian Ambassa- 
dor’s Note of 28th March states that 
Port Arthur and Talienwan will be occu- 
pied at once by Russian troops, and the 
Russian flag hoisted by the side of the 
Chinese flag. The answer to the second 
Question is in the negative. The pledge 
alluded to has not been withdrawn. 


Sr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask whether, in view of my right 
hon. Friend’s answer to this and other 
Questions, the House is to understand 
that Her Majesty’s Government still con- 
siders the pledge that Port Arthur will 
be a free and open port binding on the 
Russian Government? 


Mr. CURZON: My answer has been 
perfectly intelligible, and there is not a 
man in the House who has not been able 
to understand it. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I shall repeat the Question from day 
to day.—I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury a Question of which I have 
given private notice—namely, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government can permit 
Port Arthur, which dominates the Gulf 
of Pechili and the capital of the Chinese 
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Empire, to be converted by Russia into 
a fortified naval base? 


Tua FIRST LORD or tas TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Banrour, Manchester, E.): 
As my hon. Friend is aware, I have pro- 
mised the House a statement upon the 
policy of the Government and the situa- 
tion in the Far East before we separate 
for the holidays, mentioning Tuesday 
next as the day on which such statement 
would probably be made. I think my 
hon. Friend will agree with me that it 
would be extremely inconvenient to have 
detached fragments of that Debate before 
Tuesday comes round. I may say I have 
received no notice of my hon. Friend’s 
Question. 


Srrk ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
T sent my right hon. Friend notice, and 
perhaps I may be allowed to say that I 
only gave notice of it to-day because the 
matter is of great urgency as regards 
time. 


Deliveries. 


OMAGH LETTER DELIVERIES. 

Mr. MURNAGHAN: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster General, whether 
he is aware that a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion exists owing to the unsatisfactory 
arrangements for delivery of letters in 
Omagh, because the English morning 
mail is delivered in Londonderry as early 
as in Omagh, although it arrives in 
Omagh an hour earlier ; and if steps will 
be taken to accelerate the delivery of 
mail matter in Omagh? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has, of course, had no time to 
make any inquiry in Ireland into this 
Question, notice of which was only placed 
on the Paper yesterday evening. He is, 
however, not aware that any dissatisfac- 
tion exists at Omagh in respect to the 
arrangements for the delivery of letters. 
It is the fact, however, that the night 
mail from London is timed to reach 
Omagh on the following morning 58 
minutes (not one hour) earlier than it 
arrives at Londonderry. The delivery 
at Omagh appears, however, to com- 
mence 25 minutes earlier than that at 
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Londonderry. It would be impossible 
without local inquiry to ascertain 
whether any acceleration is possible. 


CONGESTED CONDITION OF THE LAND 
COURTS. 


Mr. MURNAGHAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that a large number of tenants in the 
Omagh Union feel aggrieved because of 
their inability to have their cases heard 
owing to the overcrowded condition of 
business of the Land Courts; and will 
he take the matter into consideration 
with a view of having more frequent sit- 
tings of the Sub-Commissioners held in 
Omagh! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A Sub- 
Commission has been continuously en- 
gaged in the disposal of cases from the 
poor law union of Omagh since 4th Janu- 
ary, 1897. Frequent sittings have been 
held by the Sub-Commission in the dis- 
trict since that date, and the cases listed 
for hearing are being proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. 


HABITUAL INEBRIATES BILL. 
-Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.): 
1 beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
‘Home Department when he will intro- 
duce the Bill relating to the treatment 
of habitual inebriates? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For tHe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I hope to be 
able to introduce the Bill at a very early 
date after the holidays. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the desirability 
of extending the Bill to non-criminals? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For THe 
HOME DEPARTMENT: Yes. 


KILLUMNEY MAILS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if he is aware that 
the mails from Cork to Killumney and 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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Kilcrea, both having stations on the Cork 
and Macroom Railway, are sent from 
Cork to Ballincollig ‘by car, and thence 
by messenger to Killumney; whether a 
messenger from Killumney carries mails 
to the Ovens, Farran, and Aherla; 
whether repeated complaints are made 
by people in Killumney, on leaving by 
rail by the 9 a.m. train from Cork, that 
they had not received letters posted in 
Cork the previous evening ; and whether 
the Postmaster General will accelerate 
this particular service by utilising the 
railway ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that the night mails 
from Cork to Killumney and Kilcrea are 
sent from Cork to Ballincollig by car, and 
thence ‘by foot-post. Mails for Ovens 
and Farran are carried by a messenger 
from Ballincollig, and those for Aherla 
by a branch messenger from Farran. The 
Postmaster General does not appear to 
have received complaints made by people 
in Killumney as to the time of delivery 
of letters posted in Cork the previous 
evening. The question of accelerating 
this particular service by using the rail- 
way shall be considered. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND THE 
ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION BOARD. 


Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in reference to the fact that an Act had 
been passed by the Legislature of Wes- 
tern Australia abolishing the Aborigines’ 
Protection Board of that Colony, and to 
his dispatch to the Governor of Western 
Australia, dated 21st August, 1896, in- 
viting correspondence to be laid before 
Parliament with a view to ascertaining 
the general feeling of the House of Com- 
mons on the subject (C. 8350, p. 138), 
will he state when he proposes to call 
the attention of the House to the pro- 
posed supercession of Article 70 in the 
Western Australian Constitution Act of 
1890? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THs 
COLONIES: The correspondence re 
ferred to in my dispatch to the Governor 
of Western Australia was laid before Par- 
liament in February, 1897, and elicited 
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no expression of opinion adverse to the 
then proposed substitution of a Govern- 
ment Department for the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Board. The Act of the Colonial 
Legislature, giving effect to that proposal 
and repealing Section 70. of the Constitu- 
tion Act, has received the Royal assent, 
and I do not propose to bring the matter 
further before the House. 


PORT ELIZABETH BARRACKS, CORK. 


Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
attention of the War Office has been 
directed to the alleged insanitary state of 
Fort Elizabeth Barracks, in the city of 
Cork, and seeing that these barracks are 
situated in a highly populated portion of 
the city of Cork, and are reported as ill- 
ventilated, damp, and badly constructed, 
having been originally a civil prison, 
whether any improvement is intended to 
be carried out in connection with these 
barracks ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: No representation 
has been made to the War Office of any 
insanitary conditions in the Fort Eliza- 
beth Barracks, Cork. 


RECENT ACCIDENT ON THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN RAILWAY, 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the collision which occurred 
lately at the St. John’s Station of the 
South-Eastern Railway, which caused the 
death unfortunately of three passengers ; 
if he will make inquiries as to whether 
there exist various systems of signals 
which would efficiently have prevented 
the accident in question, and if intro- 
duced ‘by the railway companies would 
prevent similar accidents elsewhere in the 
future ; and whether, should he find this 
assumption to be true, he would draw the 
attention of the companies to the fact 
and urge them to adopt those signals on 
their respective lines of railway? 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnm, Croydon): 
An inspecting officer of the Board of 
Trade is engaged in investigating the 
causes of the unfortunate accident re 
ferred to. The attention of the inspec- 
tor shall be directed to the hon. Member’s 
Question. 


Mr. SCHWANN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there are appli- 
ances now for laying and working fog- 
signals without the intervention of plate- 
layers or any other servants of the com- 
pany? 

Tue PRESIDENT o¢ taz BOARD or 
TRADE: I have no doubt all these 
appliances are thoroughly well under- 
stood by the inspecting officers. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT 
MOUNTRATH. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN (Kilkenny): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for the St. 
Patrick Division of Dublin I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that a renewed application was made on 
Saturday, 12th March, to the Mountmel- 
lick Board of Guardians, for the erection 


| of six labourers’ cottages in Mountrath ; 


that the cabins which were intended to 
be vacated have been condemned by the 
sanitary authorities; and that those in 
opposition to the labourers’ claims em- 
ployed a solicitor to enable them to 
defeat the renewed application; and 
whether he will ask the Local Govern- 
ment Board to inquire into and report 
upon the case? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The hon. 
Member wrote to me some days ago in 
reference to the matters alluded to in 
this Question, and I replied to his letter 
on the 25th instant. To that reply I 
have nothing to add, and I would sug- 
gest that it is not a convenient course 
to put in the form of a Parliamentary 
Question inquiries respecting matters 
which have already been dealt with in 
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ARREARS OF FEES TO IRISH 
TEACHERS. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick Division 
of Dublin, I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when will the arrears of 
fees due for the years 1893, 1894, and 
1895, under the Education Act, 1892, be 
paid to the Irish teachers? 


. Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
SCHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Brac, Bristol, 
W.): What has been called the arrears of 
the Irish Fee Grant were voted by Parlia- 
ment more than a year ago, and applied, 
with the assent of the National Board of 
Education, towards making up the defi- 
ciency in the Teachers’ Pensions Fund. 
‘I have no other proposals to make on the 
subject. 
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CRETE. 

Mr. M. DAVITT (Mayo, S.): On behalf 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will explain 
why, in Turkey No. 12, 1897, referring 
to the affairs of Crete, no Papers are 
‘given between the lst July and the 3rd 
September? 


Mr. CURZON: The reason is that the 
Blue Book in question was confined to 
the discussions between the Powers as 
to the appointment of a governor for 
Crete, and that between July and Sep- 
tember, 1897, those discussions were 
temporarily suspended while the Peace 
negotiations were proceeding. The 
Blue Book did not affect to continue the 
history of what has been passing in Crete 
itself, which will be continued in the 
further Papers about to be laid. 


Mr. DAVITT: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for East Mayo, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs when further Papers on the 
affairs of Crete will be laid upon the 
Table? 


Mr. CURZON : I hope at an early date 
after the Easter Recess. 


Sr ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
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Turkish Government have proposed as 
Governor General of Crete Karatheodori 
Pasha, who is a Greek Christian and an 
official of high character? 


Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is it 
not the fact that the appointment of 
this official would be viewed with the 
greatest possible aversion by the Cretan 
population ? 


Mr. CURZON: I am afraid I cannot 
answer the latter Question, because I 
have not knowledge of the matter. On 
the 24th instant the Turkish Ambassador 
communicated a telegram from his 
Government in which a proposal was 
made that Karatheodcri Pasha should be 
appointed Governor General of Crete. 


Lunatic Asylum. 


PORTRANE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for South Roscommon, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
the legal difficulty which he has stated 
stands in the way of an appointment of 
Resident Medical Superintendent to 
Portrane Lunatic Asylum also exists in 
the case of the Antrim County Asylum ; 
and (2) whether the Board of Control 
are preparing accommodation for 700 
patients to be in residence in Portrane 
by next June without any provision for 
a Medical Superintendent; and, if so, 
what steps will the Government take to 
remove the legal difficulty for the 
appointments! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The legal 
difficulty referred to in the first para- 
graph, does not exist in the case of the 
new asylum at Antrim, because the 
county of Antrim has been constituted a 
separate asylum district by the Belfast 
Lunatic Asylums Act of 1892. The 
Board of Control are urging forward the 
building of the new asylum at Portrane, 
though it is not anticipated that pro- 
vision for the accommodation of as many 
as 700 patients can be completed by 
June next. As I have already stated, the 
patients now at Portrane are under the 
charge of a Resident Assistant Medical 
Officer. The question of removing the 
legal disability in the matter of the 
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appointment of a Resident Medical 
Superintendent in cases similar to that 
of this asylum is being considered in 
connection with the Local Government 
Bill. 


CASE OF ELIZABETH ANTROBUS. 

Sm JOHN T. BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the sentence of three months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour recently 
passed at the Frodsham Police Court on 
Elizabeth Antrobus for an assault upon 
a schoolmistress; and, whether he will 
consent to inquire into the case with a 
view to a mitigation of the sentence? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: At present I 
have received no representations with 
regard to this case. I should be prepared 
to make inquiry if any sufficient grounds 
were shown. 


PETTIGO PETTY SESSIONS COURT. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the petty sessions court 
house at Pettigo is used for the holding 
of the monthly meetings of the Orange 
Lodge ; by whose authority has this court 
house, the rent of which is paid by the 
ratepayers, been appropriated for this 
purpose; and, whether immediate steps 
will be taken to prohibit future meetings 
of Orange lodges in this court house? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
called for a Report on the facts, as alleged 
in this Question, but not having yet 
received it, perhaps the hon. and learned 
Member will repeat the Question 
to-morrow. 


CLYDE DEFENCE WORKS. 
Cotoxe. DENNY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War if he 
will give the names of the proprietors 
with whom the War Office negotiated for 
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sites for Clyde defence works; the area 
of ground required; and the rate per 
acre asked by proprietors? 


Mr. BRODRICK: As negotiations for 
the acquisition of sites are still pending 
it is not desirable to publish the par- 
ticulars asked for in the Question, but, 
generally speaking, some 40 acres were 
required, and over £1,000 per acre was 
asked in spite of the fact that a good 
deal that was merely bare rock was in- 
cluded. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
; TUBERCULOSIS. : 
Captain J. F, BAGOT (Westmorland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board how soon 
the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis will be issued? 


THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I can add 
nothing to the reply which was given to 
a similar Question on Friday last. 


LOCAL TAXATION (IRELAND) 
ACCOUNT. 

Mr. P. O'BRIEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Dublin County, North, 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he would state what is the 
amount, with interest, paid to the Local 
Taxation (Ireland) Account under the 
Local Taxation (Ireland) Estate Duty Act, 
1896, up to the present time, and to 
what purpose or purposes the Govern- 
ment propose to devote this money ; and 
whether, if no final conclusion has yet 
been arrived at with reference to its 
distribution, means will be taken to ascer- 
tain the views of Irish Members on the 
subject before any plan of distribution 
is laid before Parliament? 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: The lodgments made to the Local 
Taxation (Ireland) Account under the 
Act to which the hon. Member refers 
amount at the present time to £224,909 
17s. 10d., and, as already stated, the 
amount of interest accrued thereon is 
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£1,237. No decision has yet been 
arrived at as to the purposes to which 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
devote the money; but I have no doubt 
that Irish opinion will be considered 
before the matter is finally decided. 


KIRKWALL SHERIFF-SUBSTITUTE. 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury (1) 
whether a vacancy has occurred in the 
office of Sheriff-Substitute in Kirkwall ; 
(2) whether the salary of the late Sheriff- 
Substitute was £500 per annum; (3) 
whether these judges are required to 
devote their whole time to the work, 
and do the work in Scotland done by 
county court judges and recorders; (4) 
whether the officers of a like character in 
England and Ireland are paid about 
£1,500 a year; and (5) whether the 
Treasury will see that a larger salary is 
paid in future in order that competent 
men may accept these important offices 
in Scotland? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I have been 
desired to reply to the hon. Member. The 
first four paragraphs of the Question are 
substantially correct. The salary was 
£550 and many duties devolve on sheriff- 
substitutes which are not imposed on 
county court judges or recorders. I shall 
at all times endeavour to secure the 
service of competent men for these 
important posts, and I shall trust that 
the Treasury will enable me to secure 
them. 


Dr. CLARK: Will they be expected to 
give up their private practice? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is now going beyond the 
Question. 

Dr. CLARK: I shall bring the Ques- 
tion up on the Estimates, and move the 
reduction of the salary of either the First 
Lord or the Secretary to the Treasury. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Mr. P. O’BRIEN: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the St. Patrick 
Division of Dublin, I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the Govern- 
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ment will undertake to consult. the views 
of the Members of this House before 
giving consent to any fresh departure 
in the experiment of trying to introduce 
a gold standard into India? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman. who put 
this Question on the Paper appears to 
be under the impression that a gold 
standard for India has been decided upon, 
but so far as I am aware that is one of 
the matters to be considered in the 
inquiry promised by my noble Friend on 
Tuesday last. 


Explanation. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE OF THE 
MERCANTILE MARINE. 

Mr. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Bel- 
fast, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether any steps have 
been taken for the national insur- 
ance of British merchant ships 
against war risk in the case of war 
with a maritime Power; and, if not, 
whether he will consider the propriety 
of submitting the question to the Com- 
mittee of Defence or other properly 
constituted authority? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have received a communication 
from my hon. Friend on this subject, 
but as yet have had no opportunity of 
considering it. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. JOHNSTON: I have to ask 
the indulgence of the House for a moment 
or two while I make a personal explana- 


tion. On Friday, March 18th, I asked 
the Attorney General for Ireland 
whether he had received from Mr. 


Thomas Stewart an affidavit making a 
serious charge against the Crown Solici- 
tor for Sligo. I now desire the permis 
sion to say that I regret extremely having 
been the medium of asking this Question. 
Mr. W. Fenton, the Crown Solicitor for 
Sligo, is a gentleman of the highest per- 
sonal character, of spotless professional 





Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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reputation, and I should be sorry to 
screen myself behind my Parliamentary 
privileges as a Member of this House in 
making any aspersion on a gentleman 
who so little deserves it. 


PRISONS BILL. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR (Liverpool, Scot- 
land): May I ask the Home Secretary 
when the Debate on the Prisons Bill will 
be continued ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE. ror THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT: I hope to-mor- 
row, but certainly on Monday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. GraHam 
Murray, Buteshire): Following what 
I think I may say is the usual 
practice, I should have personally pre- 
ferred to have said nothing in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, but I 
find from various communications that 
have reached me that there is, to say 
the least of it, so much misunderstanding 
as to the scope of the Measure, and, if I 
may say so, also, so little success in 
grasping its provisions, that I think it 
would be for the convenience of the House 
if I explained the provisions of the Bill. 
Although the Bill is new, the subject is 
an old one, and I am not going to waste 
the time of the House in trying to prove, 
what I believe no one here will deny, 
that there is, I do not call it a grievance, 
but still an admitted want felt in the 
present system of private Bill procedure. 
The present system has, in the course 
of time, been found to be an admirable 
system where the Measures with which 
it is concerned are of sufficient magni- 
tude, and where the contending interests 
are both large, but, for smaller interests 
and for smaller people undoubtedly the 
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present system has been prolific of 
great discomfort, and in many cases of 
great injustice. That subject has been 
so often debated in this House that I 
need say no more, but I shall be sur- 
prised indeed, if any hon. Gentleman 
will have the courage to get up and say 
he thinks the present system of private 
Bill procedure is considered satisfactory 
in Scotland, or, for the matter of that, 
in other parts of the kingdom. But 
when we come to the problem of how 
the reform is to be effected I think the 
cutstanding peints are these: first, 
there is the obvious advantage that the 
initial steps necessary for promoting 
private iegislation should be taken 
locally in Scotland, instead of being 
taken, as at present, at Westminster. 
That stage being passed, the subject 
obviously divides itself into unopposed 
and opposed Measures. In the case of 
unopposed Measures one of the greatest 
blots upon the present system is that 
everyone admits that it is both cumber- 
some and expensive. In the case of 
opposed Measures, the one thing which 
I think has been universally desired has 
been that the determination of the ques- 
tion upon its merits should be remitted 
to local inquiry. That is a reform which 
is in the interests not of one class alone, 
but of two classes. Too many people 
seem to think that the only reason for 
Iccal inquiry is the very proper reason 
that bodies who wish Parliamentary 
powers for Measures which, on the whole, 
will not meet with great assistance, 
should be enabled to get those powers 
without coming to London; but I would 
remind the House that it is also in the 
interests of opponents, because I have 
no hesitation in saying that, probably 
as an abstract means of justice, the 
present Parliamentary system is far more 
favourable in its duty to the large 
opponent than to the smaller. We are 
accustomed to see cases in which the 
smaller interests are simply bludgeoned 
by the great corporations, either railways 
or municipal corporations, and so far as 
Parliamentary procedure is concerned I 
ask with confidence those hon. Members 
who are accustomed to Parliamentary 
procedure, in Private Bill Committees, 
whether the way in which opposition is 
treated is not a great scandal. Everyone 
knows that there are cases in which the 
smaller interest has nothing to say 
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against the Preamble of a Bill, but is 
only vitally affected by a clause. What 
happens? They are bound to appear 
Npon the Preamble, they are practically 
dot listened to unless they do appear; 
and they are kept dangling week after 
week while the larger interests fight ; 
and at the last moment, their opposition 
being treated nothing—and it is 
nothing upon the question of holding the 
Preamble proved—at the last moment, 
when the adjustment of clauses 
reached, there is an undignified scramble, 
and the smaller interests are scarcely 
listened to. I think the House will 
accordingly see that local inquiry, as far 
as opposed legislation is concerned, is 
obviously the pivet of the whole position. 
Local inquiry can only be provided in 
two ways. You may either—and this 
would be the most perfect way if it were 
not practically impossible—have Com- 
mittees of this House acting peripateti- 
cally, instead cf sitting at Westminster. 
That would be an excellent plan if it 
were possible, but it is impossible; we 
could not possibly take away hon. 
Members from the service of this House 
and send them down to Kirkwall or 
Wick to conduct a local inquiry. But if 
you cannot have this system, you must 
have in sonie form or other the principle 
of delegated work, and the moment you 
come to delegation there arises the abso- 
lute necessity of Parliamentary control. 
Parliamentary control is of two classes: 
there is the control of the Measure itself ; 
and there is also control, not so much 
upon the merits of an opposed Measure 
as to secure that those general principles 
of Parliamentary procedure which are 
the outcome of long experience shall not 
be transgressed, and that simply because 
a Measure is unopposed it shall not creep 
in with the addition of something which 
is against Parliamentary practice, and 
hon. Members know that the former 
attempts made in this direction were 
not practically successful. The present 
Bill is not altogether new, but it is new 
in the grouping together of two prin- 
ciples. The first of these principles is 
that it does not seek, as several other 
Bills did, to destroy the existing system ; 
it does not propose to put an end to 
private Bill legislation, but it recognises 
that there are certain Measures which 
are either of such magnitude of principle, 
so obviously non-local in their 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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character, that they would be better pro- 
ceeded with according to the methods of 
private Bill procedure than by the other 
methods proposed. Secondly, the Bill 
utilises the experience of provisional 
orders, and deals with the local inquiry 
in the manner of a provisional order. 
May I remind the House that our experi- 
ments—and they were nothing more—in 
the provisional order system have been 
exceedingly successful? I do not know 
if hon. Members who were in their places 
on Monday noticed an answer given to a 
question put by the hon. Member for 
Partick to the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
The hon. Member for Partick asked the 
President of the Board of Trade what 
the whole number of Provisional 
Orders included in Confirmation Bills 
introduced by his Department into Par- 
liament. during each of the last five 
years; What number were opposed in 
either House of Parliament; and what 
number were rejected. The answer of 
the President of the Board of Trade 
showed that during the last five years 
the total number of Provisional Ordérs 
was 326, and that out of that large 
number. only 11 were opposed in one 
House and five in both Houses. 





was 


Mr. JOHN E. ELLIS (Notts, Rush- 
cliffe): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
give the figures separately for England, 
Scotland and Wales! 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Ican. The 
total in England was 277, in Scotland 
32, and in Ireland 18. Wales, in this 


32, 
matter, is not recognised as a separate 


nationality. I see that these figures 
make a total of 327 instead of 326. Of 
those Provisional Orders that were 


opposed in one House there were five in 
England, four in Scotland, and two in 
Ireland ; of those opposed in both Houses 
there were five in England and none in 
either Scotland or Ireland. Two of the 
English Confirmation Bills were rejected, 
but none in either Scotland or Ireland; 
that is to say, in this large number of 326 
Provisional Orders, only 11 were taken 
to the test of Parliamentary review, and’ 
when that test was taken you have the 
view of the Department concerned im 
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nine cases out of 11. It takes very little 
ingenuity in the way of analogy to see 
that in that successful result of legisla- 
tion by way of Provisional Order we 
have the solution of the problem we 
seek. Hitherto the Provisional Order has 
been a Provisional Order in the Depart- 
ment on one special subject named by 
Act of Parliament, and it is a very 
obvious enlargement of that idea to allow 
Provisional Orders to be promoted by one 
general Department, and to make no 
strict distinction of the subjects with 
which they deal other than this, that 
they must be subjects of the same class 
as can at present be dealt with by means 
of private Bill. Of course, we are not 
going to destroy the private Bill system, 
and it follows from that that there must 
be of necessity the power of deciding 
whether the subject in question is one 
that is fit and appropriate for a private 
Bill or for this new procedure by Pro- 
visional Order. The first question that 
may be asked of and indeed has 
already been asked in some of the com- 
munications that have reached me, is, 
why are you not content to leave it 
to the applying authority to say whether 
they will proceed by way of Provisional 
Order or by private Bill?) My answer 
is that to leave the choice of two methods 
of procedure to the applying authority 
would cut away entirely the great pro- 
tection we believe this Measure will 
give to the smaller interests, because the 
larger interests would then, having their 
own way, rush their opponents up to 
London and frighten them out of 
the field. As part of the scheme con- 
tained in the Bill, a select tribunal will 
be set up. consisting of the Chairmen ef 
Committees of the two Houses. Repre- 
sentations have been made to me from 
persons who think that the Secretary for 
Scotland has something to do with this 
Bill. But the Secretary for Scotland has 
nothing to do with the matter, it is the 
Chairmen of the two Houses. It is really 
a question of detail that can be 
settled afterwards, as to whether each 
separate Chairman shall have a veto, or 
whether the two Chairmen should sit 
together on this tribunal. If the Chair- 
men should decide that the matter is one 


that ought to be proceeded with by private 
Bill, then, so far as this Measure is con- 
cerned, the question is at an end, because 


me, 
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the old Parliamentary procedure will be 
resorted to. Upon this point I can only 
say, and especially in reference to certain 
criticisms that have come from the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, that our intention 
is that all the notices that have been 
given, and all the preliminary and formal 
steps that have been taken, shall be 
available, and will not have to be re- 
newed, if the Chairmen decide that the 
Motion is to be proceeded with by private 
Bill. If, on the other hand, the Chair- 
men decide that the question is one 
that is appropriate for procedure by Pro- 
visional Order, a local inquiry will be 
held by a tribunal, and a Report of the 
result will be furnished. If the Report 
is in favour of granting the powers which 
are asked for, and there is no opposition 
from private opponents, then there will 
be a Provisional Order. But before the 
Provisional Order is issued. the various 
Government Departments will be in- 
formed of what is proposed to be done, in 
order to allow of that continuity of Par- 
liamentary procedure which is at present 
secured by the joint consideration of the 
two Chairmen of Committees, and the 
Reports furnished by the various Depart- 
ments to the particular Committees in 
charge of the Bill. But if there is 
private opposition, hon. Members will 
notice that it is in the power of the 
private opponents, if not satisfied with 
the result of the local inquiry, to take 
the matter to Parliament. The only 
difference upon the Parliamentary pro- 
cedure which then ensues is that 
instead of the old and somewhat cumber- 
some double system of double inquiry 
before the Committees of both Houses 
there will be an inquiry once and for 
all before a Joint Committee. To sum 
up what I have said, the scheme in brief 
is this—and the description is not 
exhaustive, but rather brings out the 
cardinal points—first, that the initial, 
informal steps for legislation shall 
be taken in Scotland; secondly, that 
private Bills shall be resorted to, instead 
of Provisional Orders, if the interests 
are large or non-local ; thirdly, that un- 
opposed Measures shall be allowed +o 
pass, but only under adequate safe- 
guards for the preservation of Parlia- 
mentary continuity of treatment; and, 
fourthly, in the case of opposed Measures, 
that there should be local inquiry, but 
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that anyone who is dissatisfied with the 
result of the local inquiry shall have the 
power to go to Parliament. I have been 
favoured with criticisms upon the details 
of this Bill, criticisms with which I do 
not mean to deal at this moment, be- 
cause I shall probably have an oppor- 
tunity of saying something more in the 
later stages of the Debate. But there 
is one subject which has bulked so largely 
both in the criticisms I have seen in 
print and also in the remarks with which 
I have been favoured by many hon. Mem- 
bers, especially those who sit behind me, 
that I shall not apologise for saying a 
few words upon these points. It has 
been said that in this Bill the Secretary 
for Scotland is given far more power than 
ought to be put into the hands of any 
one Government official. But the last 
thing which the framers of this Bill 


desire to do is to magnify the 
effice of the Secretary for Scotland. 
I know that these criticisms have 


nothing to do with my noble Friend, and 
I am perfectly willing to forget my noble 
Friend, and to take as a test what I hope 
is a purely imaginary person, a Secre- 
tary for Scotland who, short of absolute 
corruption, will do his very worst. The 
Secretary for Scotland is certainly men- 
tioned often in this Bill, but it is quite 
obvious that the Provisional Order 
system must be worked by Department, 
and really the Secretary for Scotland is 
many times mentioned when it would 
be just as well that his Department 
should be mentioned. It is merely ‘n 
his Ministerial position that he is men- 
tioned, in order to look after an adver- 
tisement or something of that sort. I 
am quite sure that I am speaking the 
sentiments of both sides of the House 
when I say that Members are much 
more anxious to utilise the Departments 
that we have now got than to create any 
new Department for the purposes of this 
scheme alone. Now, what could this 
imaginary Secretary for Scotland do, 
doing his worst? Although he might 
possibly stop legislation, I defy him 
under this Bill to grant legislation which 
ought to be stopped. And as a practical 
matter there might be a great distinc- 
tion between the two things. First cf 
all, the House should remember that 
he has no hand in the decision as to 
whether the matter shall proceed by 
Mr. Graham Murray. 


{COMMONS} 
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private Bill or by Provisional Order. He 
has to accept the Report of the Chairmen 
whether he likes it or not. Therefore 
it is obvious that in matters of magnitude 
and non-local interest. the Secretary for 
Scotland is, so to speak, not in it. In 
the case of Provisional Orders. there is, 
of course, the obvious division of unop- 
posed and oppesed. If the Measure 1s 
unopposed, it is quite true that he should 
grant, but not on ‘his own hand, because 
he has got, before he grants, to submit 
his Order to the other Department. Now 
I venture to say that this is a proposi- 
tion which can scarcely be gainsaid, that 
if a person or a corporation asks for 
Parliamentary powers, and there is not 
a single private individual who objects 
to those Parliamentary powers being 
granted, and there is nothing in the 
practice of Parliament, as represented 
by the various Government Departments, 
to prevent those powers being granted, 
there is no reason why the prayer of the 
petition should not be granted. Of 
course, it might be supposed theoreti- 
cally that the Secretary for Scotland 
might disregard what other Departments 
said. All I can say is, that, although 
I can understand a person saying that, I 
am quite certain that a person who does 
say it, has had no practical experience 
of what the working of a Government 
Department is. Anybody who really 
knows how these matters are worked 
knows perfectly well that, as a matter 
of fact, one Department works with 
another. Fancy the Secretary for Scot- 
land flouting the Treasury. I do not 
suppose there is one of them who would 
not dearly love to do so. It is a dream 
of official life which will never be realised. 
Now, if we leave unopposed Orders and 
come to opposed Orders 





Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrewshire, 
W.): What protection is there for the 
Secretary for Scotland in his capacity 
under this Bill against the Secretary for 
Scotland in dealing with questions coming 
before him in his Departmental 
position ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: Of course, 
obviously, the Secretary for Scotland in 
the Department will probably advise him- 
self as Secretary for Scotland under the 
Bill; but I do not think he will go 
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through that somewhat elastic process. 
The function at present of the Secretary 
for Scotland is to deal with matters 
essentially Scotch. As a matter of fact 
these general canons of Parliamentary 
procedure are at present looked after 
not by the Secretary for Scotland, but 
chiefly, of course, as hon. Members per- 
fectly well know, by the Chairmen of 
the two Committees. Then there is a 
certain class of provisions which we 
might hear something about from the 
Chairman of the Police and Sanitary 
Committee. There is also a certain class 
of provisions which are peculiarly under 
the wzgis of the Home Office, and many 
others under the egis of the Board of 
Trade. Really, in other words, the only 
particular protection the Secretary for 
Scotland at present gives is in the matter 
of a Bill before this House—an essen- 
tially Scotch matter—and, of course, while 
he would consider it as being Secretary 
for Scotland, it does not change the man 
in whatever capacity he considers it. I 
have failed to make my meaning clear, 
unless I have shown that, on an unop- 
posed Bill, if there is no opposition, there 
is a certainty that it does not tread on 
private interests, and if it does not do 
that the only other thing to think about 
is whether we are breaking Parliamen- 
tary traditions. And 1 say the other 
Department—that of the Chairmen of 
Committees—will be ample custodians of 
these Parliamentary traditions. Now 
we come to opposed Bills. Of course, in 
that case the Secretary for Scotland must 
refer the matter to a local inquiry, and 
if the result of that local inquiry is 
against granting the Measure hon. Mem- 
bers will kindly note that the Secretary 
for Scotland has no option, but he must 
refuse the Order. He cannot disregard 
the Report, and accordingly that bears 
out what I say, and I entirely fail to 
see his power of granting iniquitous legis- 
lation, when there are such obstacles to 
his so doing as this. If, on the other 
hand, the Report is favourable, either 
wholly or in part, the result is. that the 
Secretary for Scotland, following the 
reporter, might propose to issue the Order 
in a modified form. Then there is the 
very careful provision that this modified 
form should be again circulated through 
a Government Department, so that again 
he will have to face the difficulty that 
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those who are best skilled in Parliamem 
tary traditions will see whether there is 
something objectionable which did not 
exist upon the original Order. And 
then after that—after all these things 
are done—if he then proposes to issue 
the Order, there is still a power in the 
opponent who thinks that the powers 
granted will bear hardly upon him to 
bring the whole matter, and submit it to 
the adjudication of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee; so that I say without fear of 
contradiction that, so far as the struc- 
ture of the Order is concerned—so far 
as settling what powers are to be granted 
in a Provisional Order—the Secretary 
for Scotland has no absolute power at 
all. What, then, can he do? Two 
things. As the Bill is at present framed, 
he can do one by himself, and in the 
other he can be assisted by others. On 
the structure of the Bill. he is one of 
five persons to choose a panel from which 
his local tribunal is to be selected. He 
is in a minority. He is one against 
four, and I do not think that, under 
the circumstances, he is an unreasonable 
person to be put there. No doubt. he 
nominates the principal lay Members 
who are to conduct the Parliamentary 
inquiry. Sir, I say at once it is no part 
of the vital principle of this Bill that 
the Secretary of State should remain in 
that position. Others might be substi- 
tuted for him, or others might be asso- 
ciated with him. But what I do say is 
this, that I am sure that the House will 
take care that if they do substitute others 
they will at least provide someone who 
is sufficiently in touch with Scotland, and 
would know something about the men 
whom they were selecting. I have 
already laid down what I believe to be 
the cardinal features of this Bill, which 
we cannot depart from without  sacri- 
ficing the scheme as a whole. Upon other 
matters I hope we shall always maintain 
the attitude of not being inflexible, and 
be always anxious to meet the wishes of 
the House. I hope hon. Members will 
remember that, whether their views with 
regard to this Bill be friendly or sinister, 
it is a case where they are dealing with 
a general scheme, and where they are 
bound to consider any particular Amend- 
ment, and not only to consider that, but 
as to how the scheme as a whole will 
stand after that particular Amendment 
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has been accepted. You may repaint a 
feature in a picture, but if you repaint 
that feature you may find that there is 
an incongruity about the whole which 
will rather wreck the likeness. I do 
not propose to go into other details as 
to how certain things are to be done, 
but what I claim for the Government is 
this: that we have, upon these lines 
which I have laid down, presented a 
workable scheme—one which will give a 
Iccal inquiry, which will satisfy local 
feeling, which will, I believe, save expense, 
and yet which, while not unmindful of 
the particular interest of individudls and 
opponents, who will always be allowed 
to come to Parliament, will also remem- 
ber those general principles of Parliamen- 
tary control which, I believe, are dear 
to the House, and which certainly this 
Government and those who are respon- 
sible for the Bill, would be the very 
last to wish to sacrifice. 


1515 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That this Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Dr. G. B. CLARK (Caithness) : In rising 
to move the rejection of this Bill. I con- 
dole with the right hon. Gentleman in 
the unfortunate position in which he is 
placed. I do not believe that either on 
that side of the House or this. this ill- 
considered Bill has many 
Although I admit that there are some 
good things in the Bill, and I also admit 
that the private Bill procedure requires 
reforming at the present moment, I think 
that this is a bad way of doing it. 
Although we want less cost in these 


all I 


friends. 


have 


matters, spoken to on 
the subject think that this Bill 
will greatly increase cost. We want 
to simplify the procedure, but all 


of those who have had any experience 
with private Bill legislation think that, 
instead of simplifying procedure, this Bill 
will complicate it. We, of course, wan. 
to lessen time, but I think this Bill 
would lengthen rather than shorten the 
time. We have had the present system 
for a period of 45 years, and during that 
time we have had two inquiries regard- 
ing it, and unfortunately on the first 
inquiry one of the best proposals 
Mr. Graham Murray. 


{COMMONS} 
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that were made, and one which I 
am glad to see carried out in 
this Bill, was lost by the casting 
vote of the Chairman. And under this 
Bill the Chairman will only have one 
vote. That is a very valuable part of 
the Bill. The 1888 Committee proposed 


2 Commission, and I think that the Com- 
mission as proposed then, was a ve 

unwise change, and I think that the 
House of Commons came to that conclu- 
sion because the Bill was _ brought 
in by the then Government and by the 
predecessor of the present Lord Advocate, 
and although it got to the Report stage 
the feeling against it was so strong on 
both sides of the House that ultimately 
the Government determined not to go 
to a Third Reading. We have had since 
1888 an inquiry upon this matter, and 
one in 1891. My right hon. Friend pro- 
posed a compromise, and the Bill would 
have passed, but unfortunately the com- 
promise was not accepted. Then, in 
1892, a very much better Bill than this 
was brought in, but it met with very 
strong opposition from the Irish Mem- 
bers as well as from the Scotch Members. 
I may say, in passing, that I expect to 
hear from the Government some opinion 
as to the future of private Bill pro- 
cedure apart from this, because some 
time ago we pressed the Government as 
te whether this was to be an experiment 
tried for Scotland only—whether it was 
an experiment to be tried on Scotland, 
and then afterwards to be extended to 
England and Ireland. That is the his- 
torical aspect of this private Bill ques- 
tion, and this is the fourth Bill. I am 
surprised at the great change of opinion 
which has occurred to the Secretary for 
Scotland on the subject of this Bill. 
Formerly, he had strongly denounced 


devolution, and now this Bill would 
place in his hands the very powers 
that he so strongly denounced. Now 


I am not going to enter so fully int» 
the details as the Lord Advocate has 
done. There are some good things 
in this Bill as there have been in those 
of the past, and I expect, if it is suc- 
cessful for Scotland, if you are able to 
modify it, it is quite possible that a 
Bill of this kind may be brought in 
extending the principles to England and 
Ireland. In looking at this question, we 
must look at it from an English and 
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Irish standpoint also. This Bill was 
brought because of the agitation for 
‘Home Rule, and I perfectly well remem- 
ber that the right hon. Gentleman who 
was then the Lord Advocate admitted 
that it was a Home Rule Measure for 
Scotland. There are several good things 
in it. This is an overburdened Parlia- 
ment, and this is a policy of devolution. 
I am thoroughly in accord with the prin- 
ciple of devolution. But this Bill goes 
farther. On proper lines devolution 
ought to be nationalised, and this Bill 
carries that out by being national, but 
the procedure, unfortunately, instead of 
being placed in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland, is placed in the 
hands of a bureaucracy—people over 
whom the Scottish people have no con- 
trol. That is a very bad principle, and 
I am opposed to it. If it is made 
permissive there would not be so much 
objection to it, but being, as it is, com- 
pulsory we must strenuously oppose it. 
One man power is very bad and very 
objectionable, and, if we are going to 
extend the power of the Department of 
Scotland, I am afraid the whole thing will 
break down. Apart from that, it is ques- 
‘tionable whether you will not suffer from 
Tammany influence and the _ spoils- 
monger, as in America. Looking at it 
from this standpoint, what is the charac- 
ter of the suitors who come to this 
House for private Bills? We have just 
got the Return, yesterday, made by the 
Lord Advocate, but have not had 
time to look into it. If it had come in 
last Monday we might have had time to 
go into the figures, but the Return, as 
it is, is of no use to us. The Return 
of last year showed that during the 
preceding 10 years there had been 98 
Bills, which would be about 10 Bills a 
year, and three-quarters of which were 
railway Measures. Now does the railway 
interest want this Bill? We know what 
they want, and we know why they fought 
against it before, and why Lord Balfour 
fought for them so strongly when this 
Bill was in its initial stages. We have 
no reason to believe that they have now 
changed their minds. There was a 
‘small section of the railway Bills. which 
might have come in under this Bill, but 
they will not do so now because they 
will come under another Act—the Light 
Railways Act, which will be much 


we 
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cheaper and easier than this. Very 
well, the smaller railway Bills will 


come, not in the form of a Bill, but in the 
form of a Provisional Order, under the 
Light Railways Bill. What will be the 
result! Simply the fights that have 
always taken place here between the two 
or three great Scotch railway companies, 
who, we know, always fight one another. 
The Scotch railway companies do not 
desire this Bill. because they think it 
will add considerably to the cost. Ths 
Scotch railway companies know the ropes 
pretty well, and if this Bill assisted the 
great bulk of them you would find them 
very strongly in accord with it. What is 
the nature of the opposition so far as they 
were concerned! They point out that, as 
far as witnesses are concerned, only one- 
tenth of the cost of private Bills is for 
the purposes of local witnesses, and if, 
instead of local witnesses coming up 
here, a local inquiry was to be held down 
there, the expenses would be far greater. 
They say you have got skilled witnesses, 
experts, and counsel, not only lawyers 
but men of the world, and if your local 
witnesses can come here they do it 
cheaper than if you take these gentle 
men down to Scotland. Now, why 
should you compel suitors, already over- 
burdened with costs, to spend more 
money! Why should you not give them 
the option, if they think proper, of deter- 
mining the matter here. The suggestion 
of local inquiry is one that I am in 
favour of, under certain circumstances— 
that is to say, if the people desire it; 
but where they do not desire it I «eo 
not see why they should be compelled 
to have a local inquiry. Take a number 
of instances of work of this kind, which 
have taken place during the last eight 
years. There is the case of the Dundes 
Gas Works that was taken over by th: 
corporation, and there was an inquiry 
there which might have taken place at 
Dundee, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, or any- 
where else in Scotland, but it was thought 
that it had better be held in London 
because it was cheaper to do so. In a 
case of that kind, why should you pre- 
vent them coming where they think they 
can get their work better done and at 
a cheaper rate! So far as local inquiries 
themselves are concerned, the Lord Ad- 
vocate himself represented the Glasgow 
Town Council at a local inquiry regarding 
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the Boundary Commission, and, after 
working very hard for them, and doing 
his work very well, the Town Council 
objected to the cost, which was £1,000, 
£973 of which represented the fee of the 
right hon. Gentleman and his clerk, for 
doing the work. And if a person comes 
down from Edinburgh or from London 
to do local work for you, you must pay 
him. If my right hon. Friend had been 
doing his ordinary work in Edinburgh 
he would have earned a great deal more 
than £973, and that is why it is very 
much better and cheaper to bring your 
local witnesses from a distance. It is 
the skilled witnesses who run up the 
costs, and it is much cheaper to have 
the inquiry here. Although, no doubt, 
small railway matters, which will not 
come under this procedure, might be 
dealt with in Scotland, I do not see 
why the Scotch railway companies should 
be compelled to follow a procedure 
which, I think, must prove more costly 
and less convenient than the present 
system. Then, as to the other class of 
Bills. The other kind is that in which 
the corporations come, and I frankly 
admit that in that class this Bill would 
be very valuable. It will enable cor- 
porations to get omnibus Bills by means 
of Provisional Orders, and it will go far 
to take away the objections that now 
exist where street improvement and all 
that kind of thing is concerned. The 
present system by which they come here 
is absolutely ridiculous. It was ridicu- 
lous that they should have to come to 
London and spend money when they 
wanted to provide bridges, street im- 
provements, and public parks. In 
Glasgow they wanted to widen their 
bridge by 30 feet, and it cost them 
£3,000 to come here and get the neces- 
sary Parliamentary powers to do it. Why 
they should have to come here I do not 
know, except that by the old procedure 
Parliament refused to give the people 
power to acquire land without they came 
up to Westminster to obtain it. But we 
have got past all that; we are giving 
the local government the right to do so 
under certain conditions, without coming 
here. My complaint is that the last 
Government and this were not actuated 
by any benevolent object in pursuing this 
course. When, in 1889, a Local Govern- 
ment Bill was brought in, seven-eighths 


Dr. Clark. 
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of the Scottish Members were in favour 
of giving the local authorities the power 
to acquire land. Nine out of every ten 
of the Bills which come before this 
House are to acquire land, and on former 
occasions 49 of the Scottish Members 
voted in favour of giving these powers to 
the municipalities, and only 11 voted 
against it; they could not get support 
from their own officials, as we who voted 
in favour of that power were five to one. 
In 1894, and again on the Public Health 
Bill, we again opposed, and we got con- 
cessions. We got a concession from the 
right hon Gentleman who gave the Local 
Government Boards power to acquire 
land for sewage purposes. In 1889, in 
1891, in 1894, and in 1896, the policy ci 
this side of the House has been to 
give to the municipalities the power to 
acquire land. In so far as you are going 
to adopt this system of giving them Pro- 
visional Orders, I object to its being done 
by the Secretary for Scotland. No power 
of that kind should be given, except 
under the usual form of allowing the 
Order to lie upon the Table of this House 
and of the other House for the usual 
period. I object to this method adopted 
by the Conservative Government of 
taking away our powers, and I hope 
this Parliament has not surrendered the 
power which it ought to have in its 
paramount right of control. Now, the 
man who has most experience in these 
matters is Sir James Marwick, who is 
town clerk of Glasgow, and formerly town 
clerk of Edinburgh, and who, with Sir 
Thomas Thornton, the town clerk of 
Dundee, was opposed to this Bill, as it 
was far more costly. From his evidence 
it appears that the Measure provided 
no adequate reform, that it provided an 
unsatisfactory tribunal, that it would 
increase expense, but provided needless 
uncertainty as to whether a Provisional 
Order would be allowed to proceed or 
not, and formal proceedings and delays 
were so numerous and: of such a nature 
that in many cases of importance, where 
opponents appealed to Parliament, it 
would be impossible to dispose of the 
applications in one year. That is an 
important pronouncement, coming from 
a large contributor to private Bill legis- 
lation. I am not going to enter into 
what may be called the Committee stage 
of the Bill. I am against the principle 
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of this Bill, and, in my opinion, this 
proposal is a very ridiculous one. I 
appeal to London Members how they 
would like all questions of local govern- 
ment to be determined by the Home 
Secretary and a body very similar in its 
character to the old Metropolitan Board 
of Works, because that would be the 
English equivalent to the procedure 
which this Bill proposes shall apply to 
Scotland. They propose that these tri- 
bunals shall be composed of men nomi- 
nated by the town council, and presided 
over by a sheriff. I do not think the 
sheriff of Glasgow or Midlothian could 
be utilised for the work, nor the sheriff 
of Ayr, who is Chairman of the Crofter 
Commission, so that the work would fall 
upon the other ten Scots sheriffs who 
could be utilised; but these gentlemen 
are all practising barristers, and you may 
have this anomaly—that on one occasion 
a sheriff would be appointed chairman, 
while on another he would be appear- 
ing as counsel before it. Now, I do not 
think that that is a proper or satisfac- 
tory state of things at all, and I wish the 
Government would try some other pro- 
posal. If they are determined to make 
it compulsory, and run the thing on a 
wrong principle, I can only invite the 
House to oppose it for that reason, and 
afterwards to try and make it as little 
objectionable as possible in its other 
stages. I desire now to say something 
upon a matter that this Bill does not 
touch. I desire to see the costs less. 
Why should you have this compulsory 
procedure? If it were made permissive 
I should not oppose the Second Read- 
ing, but as it stands I hope the Govern- 
ment will not proceed with this very 
crude Measure, but will withdraw it, and 
try to bring in another Bill. If they 
wish to try Home Rule, Scotland is a 
very good place to try it, and we will 
give it a very good chance, but I do 
not know whether the hon. Member who 
drafted this Bill knew what he was 
drafting. On the face of the Bill, it 1s 
called “The Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill,’ but if you look at the 
objects of it, it does not aprear to 
come within the province of the title. 
It does not improve procedure, but 
it takes away the right of any Scots- 
man to come before Parliament at all. 
The Welsh would have that right, and 





Irishmen and Englishmen would have 
that right; but no Scotchman would 
have that right. Look at the last clause, 
and you will see what you propose to 
call the Bill in the future. The short 


title is the Provisional Order (Scotland) 


Act, 1898, so that under the name of the 
Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill 


you have a Bill really for the purpose of 


giving the right to Scotsmen to bring a 
Bill before the House. The object of the 


Bill is merely to extend the procedure of 


the Provisional Orders. The Bill has 
been very ill considered. Being opposed 
in principle to the method proposed of 
bringing the change about, I have great 
pleasure in moving that the Bill be read 
a second time this day six months. 

Amendment proposed to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words, “upon this day 
six months.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked, on a point of order, the ruling of 
the Speaker in regard to what he believed 
to be the priority of an Amendment of 
his, which stood second on the Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The point of order 
does not arise. If the hon. Member 
wishes to bring his Amendment he must 
move it. I am surprised to find the 
point of order taken, because the hon. 
Member came to the Table and told me 
that he had arranged with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Caithness to move the rejection of 
the Second Reading. I cannot give my 
ruling on a point of order which does 
not arise. 

*Mr. A. BIRRELL (Fife, W.): I rise to 
say a few words in support of the Motion 
that has been moved by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Caithness. This Bill is 
a revolutionary Measure, but that 
need excite no surprise considering 
the quarter of the House from 
whence it comes. I do not know 
that it need, therefore, excite any 
animosity on our side. But when a re- 
volutionary Measure affords us an oppor- 
tunity of criticism, I think we ought to 
avail ourselves of it to the ufmost, parti- 
cularly when we have a Measure which 
proposes to delegate to others, outsiders 
and strangers, who have no constituen- 
cies, and who have no particular re- 


sponsibilities, duties which have been 
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satisfactorily performed for centuries by 
hon. Members of this House, the perfor- 
mance of which duties has not been 
called in question. Now this Bill deals 
not only with public authorities, but with 
persons who desire to obtain Parliamen- 
tary powers in regard to any matter 
affecting private interests. The whole 
scope of this Bill is thrown open to every 
class of the community. There is not, as I 
think there ought to be, an attempt by 
schedule or otherwise to explain the 
nature of the work to be dealt with by 
the machinery of this Bill. Parliamentary 
powers, as they are now called—though 
if this Bill passes some other name ought 
to be found for them—when they are ob- 
tained by private persons, are often 
sought solely for the purposes of gain. 
We are all familiar with the syndicate 
that gets up an agitation, or does the 
necessary preliminary work of obtaining 
a private Bill in this House; they are a 
number of fussy and very often impecuni- 
ous persons, who have much time and 
little money at their disposal, and they 
spend much time in running about getting 
conditicnal contracts and sub-agreements, 
and they are aided and abetted, so far 
as money is concerned, by friends who 
pay the preliminary expenses in the hope 
that they will be repaid if Parliament is 
wise enough or foolish enough to grant 
them these Parliamentary powers which 
will enable them to deal freely with 
the property of their 
This kind of thing is 
in this country; and_ this 
which will enable, at all events, the 
initial stages of work of this sort to 
be done at very small expense and with- 
out very much consideration, is, I think, 
a somewhat unnecessary step to take at 
this time. I quite agree with my hon. 
Friend to the great importance of 
public works which have often to be done 
by small communities, who, though the 
work is important, are not richly en- 
dowed with a large rate. It is most de- 
sirable that public bodies should have 
every facility given them to secure the 
necessary powers as cheaply as possible. 
The Lord Advocate helped us to some 
extent in the Public Health Act to enable 
public bodies to get Provisional Orders 
at a comparatively cheap rate, and an 
extension of that sort would deserve our 
kindest consideration. But I doubt 
whether facilities should be extended 


Mr. Birrell. 
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in this way to all private persons who 
seek, for the object of pecuniary gain, 
wide Parliamentary powers. Though the 
right hon. Gentleman made an eloquent 
speech minimising the powers which this 
Bill confers on the Secretary for Scot- 
land, I am bound to say that it does 
repose in him a very great amount 
of discretion. I will call attention to 
another matter. The right hon. Gentle 
man laid great stress upon the fact that 
Parliamentary tradition was going to be 
preserved by these outside bodies, who 
would have imposed upon them Par- 
liamentary discretion. Section 3, sub 
section 2, states— 

“Provided that if the examiner under this 
Act shall report that the general orders have 
not been complied with, the petitioners may, in 
the prescribed manner and within the pre- 
scribed time, apply to the Lord Ordinary on 
the Bills in the Court of Session to dispense 
with any general order which has not been 
complied with, and the decision of the Lord 
Ordinary shall be final; provided that if any 
conditions are attached to any dispensation 
with compliance with any general order the 
Provisional Order shall not be proceeded with 
uncil the exxminer shall have reported that con- 
ditions have been sftistied.”’ 

By one stroke of the pen Parliamentary 
tradition is transferred to an extra-Par- 


liamentary body, and to a_ body of 
men having traditions of their own, 
havine wills of their own, and obsti- 


nacy of their own; and there is no reason 
to believe that the Judges of the Court 
of Session will listen, with any great com- 
placeney, to people who are endeavouring 
to thrust upon them the traditions which 
the Lord Advocate says are so dear to this 
House. If the traditions are dear we 
ought to keep them in our own hands. 
With regard to the panel—which is rather 
an ominous word in Scottish jurispru- 
dence—of whom is the panel to be com- 
posed? There is the most extraordinary 
definition I have ever heard. The 4th 
clause says that “the panel shall be 
formed of persons qualified by experi 
of affairs.’ That is a French 

if the Lord Advocate means 
business men, why doesn’t he say 
! He proposes to hand over to 
them the work of this House. You will 
have your panel, but they won't serve by 
turn, they won’t serve by any rota, they 
won't gain experience in the very impor- 
tant duties you propose to delegate to 
them. You might be a member of this 
panel all your life and never once 
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exercise any of its duties, because who 
can doubt that, in the work of selecting 
its members, it will be the Secretary for 
Scotland who is supreme! The Lord 
Advocate says five persons; but who 
can doubt that in any work of this 
sort it will be the Secretary for 
Scotland who will do it? It will 
be very invidious for anyone to 
quarrel with the choice made by the 
Secretary for Scotland. Scotland has too 
long been administered by cliques and 
coteries, and there will be no satisfaction, 
whichever side of the House supplies 
the Scotch Secretary, with the mode in 
which he makes this selection. Further- 
more I think that to hand over work of 
this sort permanently to the chairman- 
ship of a practising lawyer is greatly to be 
deprecated. Whether it is due to the 
ability of lawyers or not, I do not know ; 
but if you put a lawyer into the chair, at 
once there is a relaxation of discipline and 
interest on the part of the lay members. 
They think they have got somebody there 
who is ef officio entitled to set them 
right and lay down ex cathedrd rules of 
evidence and procedure. I can conceive 
of nothing which would cause a greater 
revolt in this House than that the Chair- 
men of eur Committees should, in all 
cases, be lawvers. I do not go into the 
legal mind, or consider it at all; I am 
satisfied that we should not in this 
House tolerate the permanent oflici:! 
chairmanship of our Committees placed 
in the hands of a particular class of the 
community. I think that this part of the 
Bill is so bad as to take away one’s con- 
fidence in the whole of it. There is 
another point in this Bill which shows 
that you proceed on the wrong course. 
You think it necessary to insert all kinds 
of safeguards. In every case where there 
has been a local inquiry you are so 
anxious to prevent injustice being done 
that you allow anyone who has appeared 
before the Commissioners to memorialise 
this House against the finality of the 
Order. Anybody whatever who has ap- 
peared before the Commissioners may at 
once, without any exception, proceed to 
memorialise this House. My point is 
this, that any person having a locus 
standi, who is dissatisfied with the Order 
which the Commissioners make, can, 
Within a month, memorialise the House 
against it, and consequently put the pro- 
moters of the scheme, unless the memo- 
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rial is dismissed, to the expense of pro- 
ceeding before a Joint Committee; and 
the only thing that prevents this being 
done in every case is the discretion of 
the Secretary for Scotland. If the 
Secretary for Scotland chooses to say 
that this memorial is vexatious, he may 
put it on one side. If he does not take 
that somewhat strong course your scheme 
is destroyed. I think this is to impose 
a very great onus on the discretion 
of the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
I have more confidence in this House 
and its Committees than in him. 
We seem whittling away Parliamentary 
government and control. I should find 
it easier to believe in the divine right 
ef kings” than in the divine wisdom of 
Secretaries of State, even for Scot- 
land. I do not think that the Lord 
Advocate is right when he says that 
this Bill does not impose upon that 
office very considerable discretion. We 
are asked to believe that never under 
any circumstances will Secretaries of 
State for Scotland be otherwise than 
most discreet persons. I do not quite 
share that belief. It is quite possible he 
may be over-worked ; it is quite possible 
he may be out of health ; it is quite pos- 
sible he may be out of the country. 
Heaps of things may happen which 
may prevent him from _ carrying 
on the business of his office in a 
satisfactory manner if you add_ too 
much to his duties. I, therefore, 
object to throwing open proceedings 
under this Bill to all and sundry, without 
any attempt to classify the nature of 
work for which Parliamentary powers are 
sought. If it is for obviousiy beneficial 
public works, then I quite agree that 
every possible consideration shoud be 
displayed, only I would suggest that that 
end is far more likely to be obtained 
under the Public Health Act than by the 
provisions of this Bill. If it is only a 
matter of private enterprise, I see no 
reason why it is necessary to call upon 
this House to delegate to a panel of per- 
sons, to be selected from time to time by 
the Secretaries of State for Scotland, 
duties which I believe this House is still 
perfectly able to perform. I cordially 
second the Amendment. 


*Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucestershire, 
Stroud): I need not apologise for inter- 
vening in a discussion on what appears to 
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be a Scotch Bill, because I think I may 
say that I have a larger experience of the 
questions involved in this Bill than 
almost any other Member of this House. 
I think, too, in dealing with the speech 
of the Lord Advocate, he may perhaps 
have overlooked the important principles 
involved, because, after all, he chiefly 
deals with matters of machinery; and 
although I, for my part, intend to vote 
for the Second Reading of this Bill if 
certain assurances are given by the Lord 
Advocate at the later stage, yet I think 
the principles involved are so important 
and their importance is so much over- 
looked in this Bill as it stands, that, apart 
from some guarantee of that kind, I shall 
have to range myself on the side of the 
opponents of the Measure. Mr. Speaker, 
let me first of all deal with one or two 
statements which the Lord Advocate 
made. Naturally enough I am not a 
keen opponent of the existing system. 
It is a system in which I have had a very 
large experience, and a system which 
has treated me in a very kind way. But 
I protest against what the Lord Advocate 
said as regards the character of the Com- 
mittees appointed by this House for the 
purpose of private Bill procedure. I do 
not believe that small interests, to use his 
expression, are ever bludgeoned in in- 
quiries before Committees of this House. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: I. never 
said a word about small interests being 
bludgeoned by Committees ; but I used the 
expression of the way in which large 
corporations do manage, by the fear of 
expense, and by the advantage they 
possess from having unlimited comman14 
of money. 


*Mr. CRIPPS: Well, of course, I take 
what the Lord Advocate says, and 
without further controversy, but I do 
say it is a special feature of the Commit- 
tees of this House that they take the 
same care, and even greater care, of the 
small interests than they do of the large 
railways and other corporations which 
come before them from time to time. 
And let me say one other word in refer- 
ence to what the Lord Advocate said. 
He stated that the clause interests were 
sacrificed. Let me say again from my 
experience—and I can appeal to many 
well-known chairmen who are sitting in 
the House at the present moment—that 
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when a clause question comes along it 
receives as careful consideration and as 
careful a decision is given upon it as 
upon the larger question, either of 
principle, or policy, involved. Mr. 
Speaker, the next point the Lord 
Advocate particularly directed his atten- 
tion to is this. He spoke in reference 
to the powers of the Secretaries of 
State for Scotland. Now, to my mind, it 
is utterly superfluous as regards the 
Second Reading whether those powers ex- 
tend a little more or less in one direction 
or another. The specific and vital point 
is this: you substitute the Secretary of 
State for this House. In all these 
matters of extreme importance to our 
commercial life, which affect the great 
railways and other large interests, the 
power of this House is vested in the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Now, I agree with what the hon. 
and learned Member said who spoke 


last. It is not a question of whether 
one person is to be trusted or 
another. The question is far outside 


any matter or any dispute of that kind. 
It is whether, whoever the person may 
be—and here I admit, if you have anyone 
at all, it probably must be the Secretary 
of State for Scotland—we ought to 
delegate all those powers once and 
for all, and have no _ power over 
all these questions in future. I 
must say in passing—and I shall 
come back to this point in another stage 
of my argument—that so far as I am 
aware no Bill or Commission has ever 
proposed to go to the same length as ia 
the proposals now brought forward by 
the Lord Advocate. It has nearly always 
been an essential condition that in some 
way or other either the power or the 
control of Parliament should b: wain- 
tained. In this Bill we are asked 
for the first time, without any definition 
being given as to safeguards, to delegate 
the control of one of the important 
portions of legislative work. Mr. Speaker, 
let me state, if I may, what seem to me 
to be the two questions involved in the 
Bill of the Lord Advocate. One is, how 
you can get the most efficient tribunal, 
how you can get the most economical 
tribunal, and how you can best satisfy 
what I may call local claims in dealing 
with questions of this character. I 
propose to come back in a moment to 
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that problem, which was the problem 
that the Lord Advocate chiefly dealt 
with, and I admit frankly enough many 
of the criticisms which he has applied to 
the existing system. But he entirely 
forgot the other part of the case. He 
entirely forgot the question with which 
I was dealing just now—I mean the ques- 
tion of the devolution of the duties of 
Parliament ; and I say if ever there was 
a time in the history of this House it 
is now, when we ought to be careful to 
draw a true distinction between matters 
of legislation on the one side and matters 
of administration on the other, and so 
far as we have the power we ought to 
keep matters of legislation under our 
own control. I am opposed myself to 
giving legislative as apart from adminis- 
trative powers to local bodies, either in 
the form of Home Rule or any other 
form. But there is another and a much 
more insidious way in which the power 
and authority of this House are being 
attacked at the present moment, and that 
is by the official element. It is not 
only the official element which it is pro- 
posed to substitute for Parliament. It 
is in the recollection of this House that 
we are passing Acts of Parliament here 
almost from day to day in which, instead 
of ourselves defining what the real power 
shall be in the future, we leave it either, 
as in the Agricultural Rates Act, to the 
Agricultural Department, or, in the case 
of the Education Act, to the Education 
Department. And if we are to keep in 
the future, as we have in the past, the 
regard and confidence of this country; 
we must see that we fulfil our duty at 
whatever expense of time and trouble, 
and we must deal with legislation for 
ourselves, this being the duty with which 
we are entrusted, and which we are 
bound to carry out to the best of our 
ability. Now, Mr. Speaker, these 
matters of private Bill legislation are in 
many directions matters of first rate im- 
portance. Just let me take one or two 
illustrations. More than a thousand 
millions of capital have been invested in 
railways in this country under private 
Bill legislation in this House, and not 
only has that been a most important 
question, not only has that been dealt 
with, on the whole, in a most successful 
way, but I say further that the large 
interest which now exists ought to be 
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saved from attack except under the 
power of legislation vested in Parliament. 
I will take one or two other points, and 
I think they may possibly appeal to the 
Members of this House. What are the 
chief issues in these railway questions 
which come before this House? The 
chief issues in these railway questions are 
matters in which the principle of legis- 
lation ought to be the predominant, and 
in which the principle of either official or 
judicial decision ought to have very small 
weight indeed. In these Committees you 
have the public interest on the one side 
to say how far competition ought to go, 
and you have the vested interests of the 
railways on the other to say how far they 
ought to be protected. against the harm 
which competition might do to the 
capital already invested. And as regards 
the various questions we have in this 
House, I say there are few of 
more real importance. They go to 
the whole basis of the security of 
private — enterprise, and private 
enterprise which has carried out 
those great works under Parliamentary 
sanction ought in the future to have a 
guarantee of what is known as Parlia- 
mentary security. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I will not take other illustrations, bu: 
having taken that illustration, let me 
come to the terms of the Bill itself. Is 
there any security whatever in this Bill 
that at any stage, from beginning to end, 
of one of those great questions of private 
Bill legislation this House will ever be 
able to exercise its veto or to express its 
opinion? It cannot do it from begin- 
ning to end. It has been noted that, 
but for the authority given to one of the 
two chairmen—who are, after all, but 
individuals—no Scotsmen, and you 
might extend it to the rest of the 
Kingdom, could come and petition 
Parliament at all for the purpose 
of legislation. That is an extra- 
ordinary revolution to make in a 
matter of this kind. But let me 
vo a little further and deal with 
the question of-the powers of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. | However important 
a legislative proposal may be, if the 
Secretary for Scotland likes to sanction 
it the proposal has just the same power 
as if it had gone through Parliament 
and had the sanction of both Houses 
|of Parliament, and as if it had 
| heen authorised by the country. This 
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important point differentiates the Biil 
from the ordinary proposals as regards 
the Provisional Order. On all matters 
dealt with as questions of legislation 
under Provisional Order I would ask 
the Lord Advocate, when he makes his 
reply by and bye, to answer this question, 
if it is necessary in the case of the ordi- 
nary Provisional Order to keep the ulti- 
mate control in the hands of Parliament, 
why does he think it unnecessary when 
there are greater interests involved and 
larger interests at stake as.there will be 
under the proposed provisions of the 
Bill with which we are now dealing? 
Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say a word 
upon the other proposals of the Lord 
Advocate, first of all with regard to the 
tribunal which he proposes. The attack 
on the present tribunal—I mean the 
Select Committees upstairs—has never 
been on the ground that they are not 
efficiently dealing with the questions 
brought before them. You may search 
Commission after Commission ; you may 
read through all the evidence which has 
been collected on this subject ; you may 
take the experience of everyone who 
knows the character of the business from 
having been personally concerned in it, 
and they will one and all tell you that 
either from the point of view of the 
decisions come to, or from the testimony 
of the litigants who come before a 
tribunal of this kind, every satisfaction 
is felt, and confidence has _ been 
thoroughly established by the decision of 
the various Committees in this House. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, on the ground of 
economy, I think there is much to be 
desired. Under the present system, 
the procedure is undoubtedly unduly 
expensive. I do not think that anybody 
can deny that fact, but I wish to point out 
in extenuation that it is not so much 
from the character of the tribunal as 
from the nature of the Standing Orders, 
and the very high figure at which the 
House fees are fixed at the present time. 
But let us for the moment take a wider 
view of this question of expense. Is ther> 
the smallest reason in principle, except 
possibly as regards fees for certain pro- 
fessional services—and I do not think 
there is any difference there—why the 
procedure in this House should be more 
expensive than it would be under the 
proposal contained in the Lord Advo- 
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eate’s Bill? Mr. Speaker, the expense of 


these proceedings depends upon the 
nature and character of the interests 
with which you are dealing. If the 


Standing Orders of this House are un- 
duly expensive, if they are cumbersome 
and antiquated, as an hon. Member said 
on the other side of the House, by all 
means let them be brought more up to 


date and reformed in accordance with 
modern ideas. But when that has 
once been done you want the same 
protection, you will want the same 
form of procedure, the same experi- 
ence of engineers or surveyors, 


whether questions of this kind are to be 
decided by one tribunal or the other. It 
is a mistake to suppose—I am certain 
from my own experience of tribunals 
of this kind—that there is any necessary 
want of economy in our Parliamentary 
procedure. We ought to have achange in 
our Standing Orders and in the general 
regulation of our business in the galleries 
upstairs. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not want 
to detain the House -at any undue length 
upon a point of this kind. Let me take 
an illustration which I think confirms 
the opinion which I have been express- 
ing just now. I would take the experi- 
ence of the Light Railways Act, because 
what the Lord Advocate is doing here is 
not really to introduce the Provisional 
Order system. It is nothing like that 
system. He is really producing a system 
which may properly be compared with 
the procedure introduced with the Light 
Railways Act and the Light Railways 
Commission. What has been found in 
dealing with that Act? Why, this: 


that an unnecessary element was 
introduced which ought not to have 
been introduced, and that has been 
the official element; that is an 


element entirely unnecessary in itself. 
When a point of difficulty arises what 
do we find? What did we find the other 
day? We do not want the decision of 
the permanent official of the Board of 
Trade. That is not the decision which 
is required; that is not the decision 
which will be consented to in any really 
important matters. What we want is 
the decision of Parliament itself, what- 
ever the procedure or form may be. 
Might I remind the House of an instance 
that occurred the other day? I merely 
give it as an illustration of what I con- 
sider to be the unfortunate introductiom 
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of the official element into questions 
of this kind. It was known—it was 
notoriously known—the other day that 
the Light Railways Commissioners gave 
their assent to a scheme which was said to 
interfere with land bought by the War 
Office. Mr. Speaker, that was a ques- 
tion undoubtedly of much importance, 
that was a question in which the two 
parties were entitled to a decision of Par- 
liament. What happened? We could not 
get a decision upon it, because Parlia- 
ment had given up its duties in this 
matter, and it devolved upon the Board 
of Trade. And when we come before 
the Board of Trade—I am not speaking 
of any particular official, I am talking 
about officials in the abstract sense— 
when we come before an official of the 
Board of Trade on a question of this 
kind you have not got the tribunal you 
want, nor the authority you want, and 
you cannot get the question decided at 
all. In a case of that kind you ought 
to be able to come to Parliament and get 
the decision of Parliament. Not only do 
you deprive the petitioner of the right 
he now has, but you may relegate him 
to the position of having no remedy at 
all. Mr. Speaker, in conclusion may I 
suggest what in my opinion seems to be 
a proper solution of a question of this 
kind for the consideration of the Lord 
Advocate, for as he told us he only con- 
siders certain provisions to be vital, and 
he will consider suggestions either from 
one side of the House or the other. 1 
agree with what he says, that a Bill of 
this kind if framed on the optional 
system would have very little value. I 
make that admission because people who 
have the option would certainly prefer to 
come before this House rather than go 
before any official body like the cne 
suggested. I am sure that they will 
prefer the system now in vogue rather 


than the system in the Lord Advo- 
cate’s Bill. I think the first matter 
to be attended to is this; Parlia- 


ment ought not to be asked to deal 
with its duties in this general and vague 
way, and the first point, to my mind, 
would be that some further definition 
should be introduced into this Bill in 
order that Parliament may know in 
respect to what specific matter it is 
asked to devolute its powers. Now what 
is the second point? I agree with the 
Lord Advocate that it is important if 
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you can get a local tribunal in cer- 
tain cases. .[ believe in many cases 
the advantage or importance of local 
inquiries is very much exaggerated, but 
still, undoubtedly, I think the claim 
ought to be allowed in a large number 
of cases to have what we know as a 
“local inquiry,” by a local tribunal. Mr. 
Speaker, why should Parliament giv2 
up any further powers? Why should 
there be in effect an appeal from the 
local tribunal to the Secretary of State? 
Let us eliminate the Secretary of State 
altogether from this Bill, and when we 
have once constituted a tribunal of this 
kind, which will exercise quasi-judicial 
functions in the locality, let the Report 
come at that stage and be dealt 
with by a Joint Committee of the 
two Houses. In that way you 
every satisfaction to the local claim 
and the local that way 
you introduce a principle of economy 
which all Members of this House desire 
to see introduced, and at the same time 
it is only right on questions of this im- 
portance that, instead of the Secretary 
of State, Parliament itself should be the 
ultimate deciding authority. And why 
not? I would ask the Lord Advocate 
why he should in any case of this kind 
substitute for Parliament the Secretary 
of State? Is it not right that we should 
deal with such questions? If you have 
the two inquiries—one local, which un- 
doubtedly is a great advantage, and the 
other a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses—surely you satisfy both the local 
demand and the just demand of Par- 
liament. At any rate, I would only 
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give 


element: in 


say this, in conclusion. I have 
spoken at some length on this sub- 


ject, because I have had a large experi- 
ence of these private Bills, and I do 
ask the House most earnestly not 
to give up duties which it is competent 
to perform in the most efficient manner, 
because you can satisfy all local demands 
on the one side, and keep in your own 
hands what we ought to retain in legis- 
lation on the other. 


*Mr. J. W. MELLOR (Yorkshire, 
Sowerby): I should like to say a few 
words with regard to this Bill. Mr. 
Speaker, very early in my experience as 
Chairman of Ways and Means I came 
to the conclusion that an_ excel- 
lent reform might be made in the- 
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procedure of this House with regard to 
private Bills. I do not suggest for one 
moment that there is any fault to be 
found with the Committees themselves. 
I believe myself that the Committee 
system of this House has worked ex- 
tremely well, so far as matters brought 
before it are concerned. I _ believe 
they have been impartial tribunals, 
and, if they have erred, they have erred 
for want of local knowledge. But 
now, Mr. Speaker, the question is as tu 
whether there are not grave defects in 
the system which has existed so far. 
Unquestionably this system now exists 
as it was originated, because it was sup- 
posed that Parliament alone, that is to 
say the representatives of the people, 
should have the power to interfere with 
public or private rights, so far as the 
country was concerned. That was the 
origin of their jurisdiction. Parliament, 
by means of the private Bill system, was 
able to empower people to take property, 
make railways, and do all those acts with 
which the House is perfectly familiar. 
Well, if you are going to transfer 
that system to any other, it is im- 
portant to be very cautious how wa 
deal with a system which has existed so, 
long, and which has, in many respects, 
worked well, and which, I think, has 
been of some benefit to the country. 
Now, what are the complaints that are 
made against this system? First of all, 
the demand upon the public time is an 
increasing demand with regard to this 
kind of legislation. A great deal of time 
is taken up with private business which 
to my mind, might be better devoted to 
other business; that is to say, there are 
more important duties that this House 
has to discharge and which would be 
better done if they could get rid of a 
cood deal of this private business which 
now comes before Parliament. Mr. 
Speaker, there is another matter which is 
a great grievance with regard to this pri- 
vate Bill business, and that the enor- 
mous expense, both to the promoters and 
to the opponents of Bills. Well, Mr. 
Speaker, I think that members of this 
House should remember what the cost of 
a private Bill is and what the promoters 
and opponents have to pay as to pro- 
ceeding. They the first 
instance, to satisfy the Standing Orders 
Committee; they have then to come 
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before the Court of Referees in order to 
deal with those who are opposing the 


Bill. The opponents as well as the 
promoters appear by counsel before 
the Court of Referees, and _ they 


claim to be heard in respect of this 
matter and of that matter, and it is 
left for the referees to decide. They 
have then to come before the Select 
Committee of this House for the third 
stage, and then, when they have suc- 
ceeded in passing that Committee, they 
have to come before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Lords. So there are prac- 
tically four stages through which a private 
Bill has to pass, and not only have 
the promoters to carry their Bill through 
those four stages, but the opponents of 
the Measure are put to an enormous 
amount of expense which certainly 
startled me when I first came to con- 
sider the matter, and which I think, if 
instances could be brought before this 
House, would astonish not only the 
Members of this House, but the country. 
Mr. Speaker, with regard to this 
matter, I do not think the Lord Advo- 


cate has over-stated his case, because 
what the Lord Advocate said was 
this: the persons who suffer are 


not the great railway companies, and 
not the great corporations, but it is the 
small opponent, who has difficulty in 
raising sufficient money in order to 
oppose the Bill if it affects his interests, 
and who is very often shut out because 
he cannot afford to come to London in 
order to defend himself by opposing the 
Bill. Therefore he has to suffer, with- 
out any remedy whatever. My _ hon. 
and learned Friend who has just sat down 
says that before Parliament delegates the 
interests of all persons concerned, 
whether of the small opponents or others, 
it should very carefully consider these 
questions, and no one will doubt that. 
The question is whether or not, you 
could not do something for the man who 
would like to oppose if he could afford 
it, who has got some right which is 
affected, and is unable to support it. 
That is the person who suffers more than 
anybody else under the present system. 
I think it is that Parliament 
endeavoured to do something to help 
these people and to reform this system, 
because I think this private Bill system 
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expenses are So ereat, and the difficulties 
in the way of both promoters and op- 
posers are so great, that I think some- 


thing ought to be done to remedy this 
state of things. With regard to the rail- 
way promoter, and I do not want to say 


much about him—the railway interest is 
one of the most powerful in the country, 
and I think that it can take very good 
eare cf itself. My hon. Friend who has 
just sat down was rather pathetic about 
the railway interest, but I do not stop to 
waste any sympathy on that interest. 
Petitions are presented against a private 
Bill and if the railway company or the 
promoters the Bill can agree with a 
petitioner he withdraws his petition; if 
all petitions are withdrawn against the 
Bill, tha: Bill then goes before the Un- 
opposed Bill Committee, which consists 
of the Chairman of Committees of this 
House, of ile Counsel to the Speaker and 


scmetimes of a Member whose consti- 
tuents ari terested: but I should like 
to point out to the House that there is 
no officiel or other person before 
the Unopposed Bill Committee who 
can brine to the notice of that Com- 
mittee n matter that might be 


urged against the Preamble of the Bill, 
and therefore, practically speaking, when 
petitions sre withdrawn or compromised, 


then the Preamble of the Bill is generally 
taken as proved, there is no means of 
acquiring ioctl knowledge, no person who 
comes fore the Unopposed Bill 
Commiit to say, “I object to this 


Bill, because it is going to do agreat deal 
of injustice people who have not got 
the means to come here.” As the Lord 
Advocate pointed out, the various depart- 
ments report as far as their department 
is concerned. They deal with the clauses, 
and w basis of their reports the 


Comuiit ts, so far as the public de- 
partiuents are concerned, and reports 
upon natters only. Well, there 


is no other person except the promoter 


who appoars before the Unopposed Bill 
Committ Now, that is a state of 
things. I iust confess, that I should 
like te sce altered. I should like to have 
seen » scheme whereby the Committee 
stave * every private Bill could 
have }) sent down to the country 
for local inquiry. I believe that a real 
inquiry —a real local inquiry—on the 
spot, heft » properly constituted tri- 
bunal ring persons to be heard 
VO! LV 
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who might not be able to afford to come 
to London, would be an excellent thing. 
But, then, there are local inquiries and 
local inquiries, and I should like to see a 
local inquiry conducted by people in 
whom the country has confidence, and 
which would be able to deal with all ques- 
tions that might arise. Just let us look 
for a minute at what is to occur according 
to this Bill. In the first place, proceed- 
ings will be commenced in the office of 
the Secretary of State for Scotland. I 
cannot myself see so much objection to 
this. It seems to me that the Secretary 
of State for Scotland ‘has very little to do 
with these matters according to this Bill, 
and he is not a very formidable person in 
the matter But then the Bills are to 
come before two Chairmen, the Chair- 


man of the House of Lords and the 
Chairman of the House of Commons. As 
I understand the Bill, they will sit 


together as a sort of Committee of two. 
If you suppose that this system is ex: 
tended to the whole of England, Ireland, 
and Wales, and the United Kingdom, 
why, just conceive what the labours of 
these two Chairmen will be. They hays 
to read through the Bills, and to consider 
every part of the Bills with which they 
are going to deal, and a great deal more 
in addition that is not ‘afforded to the 


Chairman as a rule, either in the Lords 
or in the Commons. They will 
have to examine maps and plans 


and drawings, and to consider whether 
they are to allow the matter to come 
before Parliament, or go before the 
special tribunal to be established under 
tle Bill. Suppose, for instance, that 
you can get a satisfactory tribunal ; sup- 
pose you are satisfied with the tribunal 
of the two Chairmen, of course, it will 
be necessary to assist them in some wav 
by a Standing Committee; after ail, 
such work is very important; you 
are going to allow these two Chair- 
men to decide as to whether this Bill 
shall go before Parliament in the ordi- 
nary way or whether it shall be sent 
down to be treated exactly as has 
been pointed out by previous speakers. 
Supposing the Chairman thinks that 
the matter can down to Scot- 
land for consideration; now, then, it 
strikes me that the most important part 
of this Bill is the tribunal in Scotland. 
With reference to the tribunal, I think a 
great deal of discussion will have to take 
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place on its composition before the House 
will ever consent to delegate its autho- 
rity to it. Let us see how this tribunal 
is to be composed. There is, first of all, 
the sheriff. Why on earth was the sheriff 
selected? Ido not know. I have en- 
deavoured to find out from my Scotch 
friends, and they.cannot tell me. It 
seems to me that the sheriff should have 
nothing to do with it. He is usually a 
practising barrister, and I do not see why 
he has been selected to preside over this 
tribunal. He is by no means the person 
whom this House would select. The com- 
position of the tribunal is the essence of 
the scheme. If we get as good a tribunal 
as the country will demand, and has 
a right to expect, I do not think 
there will be much harm in the 
Bill. But it all depends on the composi- 
tion of the tribunal. Now, the tribunal 
is to be selected by the conveners of the 
counties, the lord provosts, and so on, 
according to the mode specified in the 
Bill. It is proposed to take away from 
the representatives of the people powers 
which they have long enjoyed, and which 
have been used with considerable care. 
If we are going to take away those powers 
from the representatives of the people, in 
my opinion we are ‘bound to place them 
in some representative authority. Why 
is all this machinery used in selecting 
the tribunel?) Why cannot you refer this 
matter, if you want tribunals, to commit- 
tees of county councils in Scotland, and 
persons appointed by the county coun- 
eils interested? I do not suppose that 
anybody will ever suggest that the 
members of the county councils are 
not good men of ‘business. Would it 
not be perfectly possible to empower 
county councils to select committees who 
would act for this purpose? If we were 
to delegate this matter to county coun- 
cils in the districts concerned, they might 
appoint committees perfectly competent 
to deal with it. If we did that we 
should not find so much complaint against 
local inquiry as there will be when the Bill 
comes to be understood, and the powers 
of this House are to ‘be handed over 
to officials selected in the way described. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I, for my part, cannot 
agree to any such tribunal as that. I 
do not know whether the tribunal and 
its composition is to be vital to the 
Bill, but I do know that if the 
Government wish to carry this Bill, 
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and to satisfy the House and the 
country that it is of value, they must 
very considerably alter the composition of 
this tribunal when the Bill is in Commit- 
tee. Mr. Speaker, there is another 
matter. The Report of the Committee is 
to go to the Secretary for Scotland, and 
in default of any person objecting within 
a month, then, as I understand it, if he 
approves of the report the Provisional 
Order is to become law. If anybody 
objects to the decision of the Committee, 
which he would do according to the Bill 
at the peril of paying costs if his 
opposition is vexatious, then the matter 
is to be relegated to a Joint Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons to decide. It seems 
to me that the Joint Committee is the 
best part of the Bill. I think it is a 
very good suggestion that matters of this 
kind should be dealt with by a Joint Com- 
mittee. I have never yet heard any 
reasonable defence of the present two 
independent inquiries, and I think 
that, if the Government succeed in sub- 
stituting for the two present Committees 
one Joint Committee, as they have indi- 
cated, even leaving the rest of the prac- 
tice as it is, they will have carried out a 
great reform for which people interested 
will have reason to be thankful. I hope 
the Government will reconsider the com- 
position of the tribunal, and the point 
with regard to the two chairmen, and 
that when the House comes to deal with 
this Bill in Committee the Lord Advo- 
cate will be able to make such a state- 
ment in regard to it as will remove a 
great many of the objections which will 
otherwise arise. 

Mr. L. H. COURTNEY (Cornwall, 
Bodmin): Mr. Speaker, I am afraid this 
Bill will meet with as many differences 
of opinion as there are persons who will 
speak about it, for everyone who has 
spoken in general condemnation of it 
has approached it from a different point 
of view. But the speech to which we 
have just listened must have been very 
refreshing, and a variation from the 
intense conservatism of the two preced- 
ing speeches. The speeches of my hon. 
and learned Friends in approaching this 
Bill were of a very remarkable character, 
but those hon. and learned Gentlemen 
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appear to think that there is nothing 
to be desired in the way of change in 
our present system. I feel with the right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
that there is a great deal to be desired, 
and I go a great deal further than the 
right hon. Gentleman. My right hon. 
Friend thinks that if we substitute a 
Joint Committee for separate Committees 
in the two Houses we will have done 
nearly all that is required. Mr. Speaker, 
I venture to think that we shall have 
done very little. We must go a great 
deal further into the practice of private 
Bill procedure. I do not wish to lay 
down or suggest that Parliament should 
not have the final word. In the present 
state of public opinion it is essential that 
that should be recognised and secured, 
but the first inquiry should be outside 
Parliament altogether. What is the 
state of things now prevailing, which is 
so culogised and rejoiced in by my hon. 
and learned Friends? We compress ail 
this private Bill legislation, we crowd all 
this work into some months of the year. 
We do not begin sittings of Committees 
directly Parliament sits; they are inter- 
rupted by two vacations, and they come 
to an end before Parliament rises. We 
crowd all the work into four months, 
and then the confusion, the scramble, 
the hurry, the speed, and, I would add, 
the uncertainty of the result of the work 
upstairs, are essential evidence of the 
fact that we crowd the whole business 
into that limited period. If we want to 
get this work done at all decently in 
regard to expense and with consideration 
for the poor suitor and the poor oppo- 
nent, as well as the rich suitor and the 
rich opponent, we must have some tri- 
bunal which shall be more accessible, not 
merely from the point of view of holding 
proceedings locally, but of holding its 
office open all the year round, into which 
suitors would be able to go at any time— 
barring some long vacation—and before 
which they should be able to summon 
those who oppose their projects, so that 
the stage to which my right hon. Friend 
has just referred, and which now demands 
the attention of Members of Parliament, 
and which is accompanied by expense, 
might in a large measure be discharged 
in chambers, as work is done in the 
administration of courts of justice, reserv- 
ing the more important and contested 
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points for after consideration, and per- 
haps reserving in the end the final word, 
if necessary, for a Joint Committee. 
Mr. Speaker, I laid this down as well as 
I could before a Committee some years 
ago. It was rejected by the Committee, 
but one who voted in favour of workinz 
according to the suggestion I ventured 
to lay down was a man of experience, 
and, I may add, knowledge and credit, in 
my estimation, because he was my right 
hon. Friend Mr. Raikes, who sat for 
many years as Chairman of Committees, 
and whose ability in that position has, I 
venture to say, never been surpassed in 
accuracy and sureness of judgment by 
any of his predecessors. or successors in 
oftice. He had experience of some six 
years, and he was in favour of my sug: 
gestion. Another Member of nearly 
equal experience, Lord Monk Bretton, 
also favoured it. The present system 
requires considerable additional expense 
in the way of employment of counsel, as 
well as additional expense in working in 
a limited time, and involves also the 
denial of accessibility to the tribunal 
which now exists on the part of poor 
suitors. Theoretically every person can 
come and petition for a Bill here. What 
is the objection to allowing that petition 
to go to a permanent tribunal, if you can 
vet a tribunal of sufficient authority? 
The tribunal suggested in this Bill is 
somewhat fantastic. What is the objec- 
tion to letting the initial stage be taken 
before that tribunal, even though we 
reserve the last word to Parliament? I 
suggest it should be done in this fashion 
—that anyone who wished could go to 
the tribunal of sufficient authority set 
up for the purpose, and that that tri- 
bunal should have the primary conduct 
of the affair. Notices, of course, would 
have to be served just as they are now, 
and, if the tribunal had sufficient weight 
and authority, it would protect all in. 
terests, just as much as any quasi-judicial 
tribunal does at present, with perfect 
security. My own view is that the 
inquiry in the first instance should in 
all cases be local. My right hon. Friend 
who has just sat down suggests that 
applications for private Bills should be 
considered by the two Chairmen of Com- 
mittees, and that they should separate 
those to be heard locally from those 


which should come to Parliament. The 
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two Chairmen are to meet and consider 
whether a particular application may be 
heard locally or whether it must come 
before Parliament. When are they to 
meet! Are they to meet in vacation? 
That is a new suggestion calling these 
gentlemen together during vacation. Then 
my right hon. Friend must describe what 
they have to consider before coming to 2 
conclusion. Would they have to hear 
counsel on the question, as to whether 
an application is to be heard locally, or 
to come before Parliament! This is a 
very important question—it is almost 
essential. Are the Chairmen of Commit- 
tees to hold a court with counsel coming 
before them to argue it? And if they 
hold a court after Parliament has begun 
to sit and decide that an application may 
be heard locally, it would be, I am afraid, 
lost for that Session. Waste of time 
would necessarily be involved in the 
system as suggested. I should like to 
know what my right hon. Friend the pre- 
sent Chairman of Committees has cot to 
say about it. I know myself I should feel 
the greatest possible repugnance to have 
this function put upon me, to determine 
whether Bills should come in the ordinary 
course before Parliament or be sent to 
local tribunals. That is scarcely a ques- 
tion which it is right to put to the 
Chairmen of Committees, even with the 
assistance of counsel to argue the point. 
If we have faith enough to think that 
we can protect justice in the end, let us 
not shrink from giving the power to start 
all this business locally in the first place. 
Either the petitioner or any opponent 
interested in the matter might go to the 
tribunal set up and move that further 
proceedings be transferred to Parlianeent. 
Then the tribunal itself would not be 
incompetent to entertain that question, 
though I am inclined to think it would 
be rarely raised. But the first con- 
sideration I would suggest is that a 
petition be lodged in a local office, or 
with local commissioners established for 
the purpose. Then either the petitioner 
or opponent might move for a rule 
mist and argue that the whole 
business be sent to Parliament, and 
no further proceedings be held locally. 
Supposing you have got a tribunal of 
sufficient weight and authority, how 
simple the successive stages before that 
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tribunal would be. It would not be the 
Secretary for Scotland, it would not ba 
a branch of his office that I am cor 
templating ; it would be some permanent 
tribunal of weight and authority, and the 
procedure before that tribunal would be 
such as I understand by procedure in 
the courts. Here is a petition applying 
for a Bill. Here are persons who are 
objecting to the Bill. Particular issues 
might be sent to be tried by a member 
of the Commission locally, or they might 
be tried away. The Commission holds 
its sittings regularly, interlocutory appli- 
cations could be made, the whole question 
of locus standi settled, the whole busi- 
ness transacted cheaply and securely, if 
only you have a competent tribunal— 
transacted cheaply and securely, and 
completed in the place where it origi- 
nated. Then, according to the Bill, if 
a promoter or other person is dissatisfied 
he may, with certain permissions, come 
to Parliament and have the case areued 
out here. Why those permissions?) Why 
not, under penalty of costs, allow the 
oppenent—the come and 
have the case heard here after it has 
been fully determined? According to 
the state of the returns cf Provisional 
Orders, the applications should be ex- 
tremely few, and if the penalty of costs 
be a real penalty they would probably 
be fewer—I think they would almost 
disappear. TI have not that terror, which 
the hon. Member for Fife has, of the 
want of ability, or want of equity of such 
tribunals. If things worked as I should 
expect them to work you would get very 
few Bills sent up to the House of Com- 
mons or the House of Lords. But f 
would leave the door open, at all events, 
until it had been proved by experience 
that it was unnecessary to leave the door 
open—leave the door freely open, and 
let those who are dissatisfied with what 
has been done locally come and fight it 
out again here, and then, as my right 
hon. Friend has said. it could be fought 
out before a Joint Committee. But with 
respect to that, I think it might be pro- 
vided that the Joint Committee should 
only proceed on evidence which can be 
produced in courts of the realm: there 
should be no bringing of fresh evidence ; 
it should be a sort of argument, such as 
the argument before the House of Lords 
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a last resort. The Joint Committee of 
the two Houses might hear a case be- 
tween promoters and opponents after it 
has been settled by the local tribunal, 
and, in that case, the authority of this 
House and the authority of Parliament 
would be absolutely reserved. As to the 
suggestion, of which my hon. and learned 
Friend made so much, of something being 
done which Parliament should disap- 
prove; and the illustration he attempted 
from the incapacity cf the Office of the 
Board of Trade to settle satisfactorily 
the question of a light railway across 
Salisbury Plain, and the power to carry 
out military manceuvres—all that would 
be reversed if you leave the door open 
in case of necessity for coming here. My 
hon. and learned Friend seemed to treat 
that as a hardened reservation, as a 
thing which could not be maintained, and 
argued against the Bill as something im- 
mutable in its present form. Not merely 
by reason of the occasional failures, which 
might be avoided if there were more 
time, and perhaps I might add more 
training, not to the determination of 
questions which Committees upstairs have 
to consider, but with regard also to the 
great expense and uncertainty of Parlia- 
mentary action, and to the point upon 
which the Lord Advocate dwelt, that 
small opponents are now practically de- 
barred from appealing, I have a great 
desire to see some alteration and amend- 
ment made, and T therefore approach this 
Bill, not from the point of view of those 
who want to get rid of it altogether, or 
of those who think thines as they are 
are so good that there is no need for 
change. I approach the Bill as a step 
towards a better state of things; a Bill 
which we might take in hand and possibly 
alter into something which might be a 
good Bill. With respect to that I have 
not spoken my last word. What does 
the Lord Advocate propose to do about 
this Bill? I have said I should like to 
hear my right hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Committees upon it. I should like 
to hear the Chairman of Committees in 
the other House upon it. I should like 
not merely to hear them make speeches ; 
I should like to examine and _ cross- 
examine them. Well, the Lord Advocate 
laughs. That is not impossible. If we 
read this Bill a second time, and refer 
it to a Select Committee, before that 
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Committee we could get the Chairman 
of Committees. We could, by permis- 
sion of the other House, which would, no 
doubt, be granted, get the Chairman of 
Committees of the other House. We 
might get another person I should like to 
obtain—that is Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
the present Secretary for Scotland. We 
might get them into a Committee-room, 
before the Select Committee, and could 
ascertain from them exactly how they 
think certain parts of the proposed 
machinery would werk, and what the 
effect of this or that alteration would be ; 
how certain modifications might be 
adopted and others rejected; and you 
might produce in the Select Committee a 
Bill, which I do not say would be perfect, 
but would bea very great improvement on 
the present order of things, and would 
give great promise of amendment in the 
future. I do not think this Bill need 
disappear. Let us read it a second time 
if the House is so good-natured, send it 
to a Select Committee, hear this evidence 
before that Select Committee, and then 
it would come back here recast. It would 
not come back to be considered on Report 
only, but in Committee here; and then, 
I think, we really might make out of this 
first draft, this necessarily sketchy Bill, 
something which would be useful and 
tend to remove the very. grave evils 
which now exist, and which, I am sure, 
some steps should be taken to remove. 
Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I think those of us, like 
the hon. Member for Caithness, who 
oppose this Bill, would like nothing 
better than to see the present Secretary 
for Scotland and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the other House exposed in 
the Committee-room upstairs to the un- 
flinching cross-examination of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. But I am 
bound to say that, when those two gen- 
tlemen came out of the box, I do ne 
think we should say very much more 
about this Bill, because those of us who 
followed the discussions on this subject 
on former occasions, and those who have 
studied and read, as I have done, the 
Report of the Committee of 1888, may 
remember well the trenchant criticisms 
passed by the present Secretary for Scot- 
land and the very able statement he 
submitted to that Committee. I think 
those of us who remember the fate of 
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the Bill of last year will recall the fact 
that the poor little bantling did not 
long survive the sharp handling it sus- 
tained in the other place in the hands of 
the Chairman of Committees. And, as 
regards the opinion of the Chairmen of 
Committees, there is not the least doubt 
that their feeling is that of painful anti- 
ciation of the large additions to their 
duties which will be cast upon them if 
this Bill ever becomes law. I am bound 
to agree with my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Caithness in thinking this is a 
bad Bill. I think, in opposition to my 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Courtney), 
it is past praying for. I do not think 
there is any method of knocking it into 
shape, and beating it in Committee into 
anything really more or less than it is— 
a bad Bill. I think the Bill will stand 
in the way of future progress. I think 
the only way is to let this Bill gently 
follow the fate of its two predecessors, 
and then we shall possibly get some- 
thing of a wider scope. I am obliged to 
the Lord Advocate for the very clear and 
practical exposition he gave of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill and its scope, but I am 
bound to say that, after his speech, T 
came to the view that this Bill is a much 
wider and more dangerous one than T 
had thought it was before. I am one of 
those who have the courage, as the Lord 
Advocate said, to assert that the present 
system of private Bill legislation is not 
so bad as has been made out, and I do 
not think that he or anyone else has 
shown that there is any sufficient cause 
yet made out for this large and grave 
constitutional change. I am glad that 
the hon. Member for Caithness is going 
to give us an opportunity of expressing 
our convictions in the Division lobby, and 
I hope the hon. Member for Stroud, 
whose position and great knowledge may 
be of particular value in this matter, 
will show a little flash of independence on 
this occasion, and follow his observa- 
tions and his arguments into the Division 
lobby, and join us there. I think, before 
we accept a Bill of this kind, we ought 
to have it very plainly put before us 
that there is some popular demand for it, 
in Scotland or elsewhere. What is the 
nature of the popular demand in Scot- 
land? I believe there are certain law- 
yers, I believe there are certain bodie; 
called conventions, the members of which 
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represent no one but themselves, who 
have been bringing forth arguments in 
favour of something of this kind. I think 
there is some nebulous sentiment about 
the acceptance of something of this 
kind, as something which tends to carry 
out Home Rule for Scotland; but I am 
bound to say I have received no com- 
munications of any kind from my con- 
stituents, or from elsewhere, and my 
constituents are 10,000 people, of a very 
encouraging character, which is proved 
by their having returned me by con- 
siderable majorities at five successive 
periods to this House. I have heard 
nothing from them nor from any other 
part of Scotland. I believe in some of 
our younger and more verdant days, some 
of us may have occasionally got up a 


cheap cheer by giving some kind of 
vague general approval of some legis- 


lation of this kind, but I am bound to 
say. that since these somewhat remote 
periods in my political history I have 
said nothing myself, and I have beer 
asked by no person in my constituency 
nor in Scotland to do anvthing in this 
business. We have got from two very 
important bodies in Glasgow and Dundee 
two very strong, very important, and, I 
think, extremely able voices of dissent 
from this proposal. If it is argued that 
this Bill is necessary, I think it ought 
to be shown that there is some loss of 
popular confidence in the tribunals as 
they at present exist. Let us go once 
more to the Committee of 1888. In the 
Report of that Committee. I find it stated 
that Committees of both Houses demand 
confidence, and that this view is ex 
pressed by several persons interested in 
private Bill legislation, who have 
declared that they do not desire to see 
the existing Committees wholly, or in 
part, superseded or supplemented by 
some other tribunal. Tord Balfour, the 
present Secretary for Scotland, animad- 
verted very strongly on the evidence given 
by the then Lord Advocate to the effect 
that those tribunals had lost their con- 
fidence throughout the country generally. 
I think another point made by those 
who are supporting this Bill is that there 
is great inconvenience in this House on 
account of the somewhat large block of 
business: the House, it has been said, 
is congested with work. I do not se? 
much evidence of that at the present 
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time. I understand that the popular 
opinion is, we shall be all taking our single 
tickets for Scotland and elsewhere about 
the middle of June; but, at all events, 
I am prepared to state to the House that 
there is very little backing to this Bill, 
and the fact is. there is not a large 
amount of Scotch business coming before 
us. In 1897 Lord Morley stated in the 
other House there were only three Scotch 
Bills, and from 1892 to 1896 there were 
no Scotch Bills at all. In 1896 there 
was only one. I do not think, therefore, 
that the Scotch Members can claim any 
special amount of sympathy on account 
of the excessive amount of work they are 
called upon to do on Scotch Private Bills. 
Again, I should strongly recommend any- 
body who wants to study these questions 
to read the evidence of the eminent Par- 
liamentary counsel, Mr. Samuel Pope. 
He told us that. out of 670 Members of 
this House only 102 were called upon 
to sit on a Private Bill Committee ; that 
six of them served for one day, eight for 
two days, three for three days, 13 for 
four days, and so on; one for 15 days, 
two for 16 days, one for 17 days, two for 
19 days, and so on. And I may remind 
this House that many gentlemen were 
sitting on the Police and Sanitary Com- 
mittee, on which I myself sat, and the 
Chairman of which T am glad to see sit- 
ting opposite. This Committee sits for 
about 20 or 30 days each Session, and 
therefore I consider that myself and the 
other gentlemen on this Committee have 
done our share in Committee work, 
though I do not wish now to complain, 
nor have I ever complained. Work on 
Private Bill Committees would indeed 
be insignificant and altogether trifling 
were it not for the exemption from work 
of this kind which certain Members, or 
a certain section of this House, claim. 
They cannot claim exemption as a right. 
The of the Selection Com- 
mittee gave us some very valuable in- 
He 


told the House the other day, in answer 


Chairman 
formation on this and other points. 


to a question, that no class of person in 
this House has any right to claim ex- 
Now, we have in this House 
I do not 
object to them, because they are very able 
men, and they frequently contribute very 


emption. 
a large number of lawyers. 
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ably indeed to the services of the House. 
They have no sort of prescriptive right. 
They are exempted by courtesy and the 
convenience of the House. My right hon. 
Friend stated, in answer to my hon. 
Friend’s question. on that occasion, that 
they have no prescriptive right at all. 
My right hon. Friend the Chairman of 
the Committee of Selection. told the 
Committee in his evidence that there 
was very little inclination on the part 
of hon. Members to serve on Committees 
of this House. If that were so, it mighi 
be a very good argument for legislation 
of this kind. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s evidence was most amusing. He 
told us how one hon. Member who was 
selected went over to Paris and tele- 
graphed that he had been called abroad 
and could not attend. He said all sorts 
of dodges were resorted to by hon. 
Members in order to escape this class 
of Parliamentary responsibility. |My 
impression is that within later years 
committee work has become much more 
popular in the House. The practical 
abolition of the private Member for all 
legislative purposes in this House. has 
compelled us to seek refuge upstairs. 
This is becoming more and more a 
House composed of practical business 
men, who are often disgusted with the 
methods of procedure here when con- 
trasted with the methods of procedure 
at their own county councils and public 
bodies, and who are extremely glad to 
go upstairs to get an opportunity of doing 
some kind of practical business work. 
For myself, I look with great suspicion 
upon any scheme likely to take away 
that work from them. Committee work 
is important, interesting, and responsible, 
and, as I have said, is getting more 
popular, especially among senior Mem- 
I do not think junior Members of 
the House show any excessive zeal for 
Parliamentary work. They are more 
inclined to take things easy. I do noi 
want to lecture them, but I think they 
might take an example from the Chair- 


bers. 


man of the Committee of Selection, who, 
even at his age, does not shirk work. 
With regard to the burden of expenses, 
it is my opinion that under the method 
of procedure shadowed forth in the Bill 


the expenses will be on the whole 
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considerably greater than they are now. 
{ quotc the following opinion in support 
of my contention— 


“The Committee is of opinion that it is by 


no means certain that any saving of expense | 


would be effected by local inquiries, except in 
the case of comparatively unimportant Bills, 
and of Bills which only affect a very narrow 
locality.” 


The cost of Provisional Orders is often 
very great. There is a well-known Glas- 
gow case which proves this, and ther? 
was a case in Aberdeen the other day in 
which very excessive expenses were in- 
curred with the preliminary stages of a 
Tramway Bill. The expenses would be 
very much greater at local inquiries than 
here, because if there is any opposition 
counsel will be heavily briefed, and ex- 
perts must be employed, and the eld 
Parliamentary fight comes off, with added 
preliminary expenses. You are, therefore, 
not much “forrader.” The proposed 
alteration in the procedure does not 
touch Scotland alone; it has far-reaching 
possibilities in other directions. Though 
the Bill is a small one, it is, to use an old 
phrase, the thin end of the wedge ; it pro- 
poses a very large and vital change in 
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tion. My hon. Friend the late Chairman 
of the Police and Sanitary Regulations 
Committee will agree with me that it is 
of the greatest importance, when these 
| local Bills come up here, that they should 
| be taken in hand by the Police and Sani- 
| tary Regulations Commiti« e, and that 
| every clause should be subjected to care- 
| ful scrutiny. A Bill from Glasgow 
_ recently came before the Police and Sani- 
tary Regulations Committee. If it had 
passed in the form in which it was pre- 
sented it would not have been safe to 
walk the streets of Glasgow either by day 
or by night. Still, the Committee licked 
that Bill into shape, and left it in a form 
in which it might be intrusted even to a 





Glasgow bailie. I do not know—per- 
haps the Lord Advocate will explain 
afterwards—-whether these e¢entlemen, 


got together in a hap-hazard manner, 
and, headed by the Sheriff, are to have 
the power of knocking these Bills into 
shape, of cutting down the extravagant 
pretensions of local authorities, and of 
bringing the Bills a little more into har 
mony with common I want to 
read one more extract from the Report 
of the Secretary for Scotland. He said 
| that— 


sense. 


the constitution of cur Parliamentary | 


procedure. 
House that— 
“He could not help feeling, however, a little 


misgiving at so large a transference of powe1 
from the Legislature to the Executive.” 


Again I agree with him. There is not 


the least doubt that under this Bill the | 


responsibility of Parliament and the con- 
trol of private Bill legislation will be 
handed cver to the Secretary for Scot 
land and the Chairmen of Committees, 
who decide the nature of the Bills, and 
then to the Sheriff and Panel, an irre- 
sponsible tribunal, whose composition 
has been referred to this evening in not 
altogether complimentary terms. Is 
the Sheriff to be a practising barrister, 
and how are these men to be paid? I 
am quite certain that there can be no 
confidence in a tribunal of this kind. 
Local inquiries may be good, but they 
cut both wavs. You will have local 
prejudice and local feeling, and you will 
lose the advantare we get here under the 
present system of freshness and variety. 
There is one thing I should like to men- 


Dr. Farquharson. 


Lord Morley said in this | 


“The Committee believe that almost every- 
thing complained of could be remedied by 
| improvements in the present system. They 
| hesitate, therefore, to recommend a new 


tribunal to take the place of Committees of 

| Parliament, which they believe in the main 
command the confidence of the business world 
and of the country generally.” 


I hesitate, with the Secretary for Scot- 
land, to adopt this new form of proce- 
dure. We had better bear the ills we 
have than make a change of which we 
cannot foretell the result. I not 
object to a change in our Parliamentary 
| procedure if it is needed. I should 
give my support to this Bill if 
I thought it would do good, or 
would relieve the pockets of those who 
have to pay these large sums; but I do 
not think it will do either of these things. 
I think the present mode of procedure 
might be improved, and I will enumerate 
the various ways in which I think that 
improvement could be effected. You 
should lessen the House fees, bexin Com- 
mittees ¢éarlier, make Parliamentary 
agents come into line with you, and get 
their Bills ready, lessen the number of 
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counsel and witnesses, and deal very 
sternly with deputations. I also urge 
that the Scotch Office should use its 
power more resolutely. Up to the pre- 
sent that office has not exercised to the 
full the power which it undoubtedly 
I agree with hon. Members 
who have spoken that it would be better 
to make this Bill experimental in the 
first instance, as we are trying a great 
experiment which must eventually spread 
to the rest of the United Kingdom. And 
I think it would be a very good plan 
to have the Bill made, at all events at 
first, optional. In my own opinion, I do 
not think any good cause has been shown 
for this Bill, and even if there has been 
a good cause shown, I do not think this 
Bill is one which will remedy the griev- 
ances complained cf. That being so 
I shall, unless I hear something later 
on to alter my opinicn, certainly follow 
my hon. Friend into the Division Lobby. 
W. THORBURN (Selkirk and 
Peebles): Mr. Speaker, I rise to thank 
the Government most sincerely for the 
introduction of this Bill. My _ hon. 
Friend the Member for West Aberdeen 
has said there is no feeling in Scotland 


posse sses. 


*Mr. 


on this Bil. I think if he resided 
as much in Scotland as I do, he 
would know that there is a very 
strong feeling in Scotland in favour 
of this Bill. Rightly or wrongly, 


the people cf Scotland are of opinion 
that a considerable saving in the 
eost of obtaining private Acts wili be 
effected by a Measure such as this. Some 
say the cost will be incréased by this Bill. 
Tcannct see how it could possibly be more 
expensive; on the contrary, I believe, 
that a very large saving in the cost will 
be effected. Moreover, it wil! obviate the 
necessity and inconvenience of bringing 
Witnesses to London. As the Bill stands 
1 admit that it does net very clearly deal 
with the question cf saving of expense, 
but it can be so amended in Committee 
as to have the result we all desire. 1 
should like to see, in connection with a 
Bill of this kind, a provision for a reduc- 
tion in the cost of notices in cases where, 
Say, a city is acquiring property for the 
sake of improvement. At the present 
time every owner or occupier of a house 
in the locality affected by an improve- 
ment has to be served with a notice, at a 
cost of from 6s. to 9s. per notice. I 
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contend that that is an absurd sum to 


incur. A great saving could certainly 
be brought about in this respect. 


Whatever is done, I think the cost of 
these notices should be reduced to a 
minimum. Then I should like to see a 
limitation put upon the number of 
counsel, and—as my hon. Friend the 
Member for West Aberdeenshire has 
suggested—upon the number of wit- 
nesses. I think, also, as a matter of 
detail that it should be competent 
for local solicitors to practice before this 
Commission. Many local solicitors are 
able men and perfectly competent to per- 
form the duties. I should also like 
to some provision for taxing the 
expenses which are incurred. The powers 
of the Secretary for Scotland have been 
objected to as being too extensive under 
this Bill. Well, I have carefully con- 
sidered the Bill, and I must say that it 
appears to me that a great deal of the 
powers of the Secretary for Scotland are 
merely administrative. There is one 
thing to be said in favour of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland having these powers, 
and that is that his conduct is amenable 
to Parliament. It has been said that w2 
shall not always have such a strong 
Scottish Secretary we have at the 
present time; but I do not think that is 
a very serious matter so long as his 
conduct is amenable to this Hoose. 
I am nct enamoured with the tribunal. 
I do not know that the panel from which 
the Commission is to be drawn would 


see 


as 


furnish the best men for the pur- 
pose. For my own part I would 
be quite content with a Commis- 


sion—something on the same lines as the 
Light Railways Commission. So far, they 


have performed their functions with 
great satisfaction to the public. Some- 


thing on the lines cf that Commiss’on 
would be as effectual as the proposed 
panel under the Bill. No doubt this 
Bill is opposed by one of the greatest 
interests in the country—namely, the 
railway interest. But, those Members 
who represent Scottish constituencies, 
whether railway directors or otherwise, 
will incur very grave responsibility if 
they either vote against the Second 
Reading impede this Bill. It is 
stated by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber West Aberdeenshire, that 
this has been introduced in 





or 


for 


Bill 
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the interests of Scottish lawyers.) was eminently true, when he remarked 
It is also said by some that “We|that in this case we had got to consider, 


wish to keep oor ain fish-guts for oor ain 
sea-maws.” It is not on the ground of 
the Scottish lawyers’ interest that I sup- 
port this Bill. I support this Bill on the 
ground that it relieves Parliament of a 
considerable amount of work, and it is, 
to my mind, a wholesome devolution of | 
part of its duties. It seems to me that 
it will tend to lessen the expense. I 
strongly urge the Government to give 
their careful attention, between now and 
the Committee stage, to the question of 
expense. I confess that if the people 
of Scotland find that this Bill is not 


attended with a considerable saving of | 
money as compared with the present | 


system of private Bill legislation, I feel | 
convinced that they will not be satisfied | 
with it. The aim we all have, as far as 
I know, is to lessen the expenses of | 
private Bills, and I sincerely hope that 
before this Bill passes through this 
House, provision will be made to attain 
such a desirable end. 


Mr. J. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) : The hon. | 
Member who has sat down has presented 
himself to the House as the only pon 
to the Bill. [Mr. Tuorsury: No, no!]| 
After all, he is not a very warm friend. 
He has told us that he does not find any- 
thing in the Bill that will reduce ex- 
penses, and that he does not like the | 
tribunal. Considering that these are 
the two features of the Bill, it does not 
appear to me that he can be called a} 
very hearty supporter of the Bill. 


*Mr. THORBURN: I say at once} 


that I will vote for the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 


Mr. BRYCE: I hepe I shall be able 


to join in doing so. 


not so much the great companies and 
the great populations who come here 
with enormous funds behind them in 
order to attain their object, 
private opponents. In their case there 
|is often hardship. We cannot be long 
|in this House without knowing many in- 
stances of private persons who are forced 
to incur expenditure far beyond their 
means in order to defend their interests. 
|Some of these people are unable to 
| defend their interests because they can- 
| not find money ; and they live under a 
| sense of injustice, for the reason that the 


as the 





| procedure of this House does not permit 
an English citizen to defend his private 
|rights. We can heartily agree with the 
Lord Advocate’s object in bringing in 
‘this Bill, and with the aim this Bill sets 
before itself. But it is another question 
whether the Bill will carry out the end 
aimed at. The main point is to get a 
| gcod tribunal. If we get a wood one, We 
get the main thing. The House will not 
fail to see that this is a new tribunal. 
Several tribunals have been proposed 
before. We had an elaborate discussion 
in 1891. A new attempt has been made 
to find a new tribunal. The Lord Advo- 
| ‘ate must feel that this is a most vital 
| point of the Bill, and the part en which 
| criticism is centred. I think it is a 
pity that he did not start by making 
out a very good case. We do not know 
| the grounds on which he came to a con- 
|clusion.that this was a better tribunal 
| than before. It is composed of two 
| parts—the sheriff and the panel. The 
sheriff may be a competent man, but itis 
not at all certain that he will be. No 
man has more respect for the sheriffs of 
Scctland than I have, but they do not 
all possess equal ability. You do not 
want a man who is a practising lawyer. 








But my support of 
the Bill will depend upon the prospects 
of the improvement of the Bill. I quite 
agree with the hon. Member who has 
spoken that there is a grievance in Scot- 


You want a man who is a good chair- 
man, and a man who is competent ; and 
it does not in the least follow that the 
sheriff will combine these things. The 
sheriff may be a man who may ovractice 





m 

; » ho smbe : ber- : 

Hat , Sg! hon. Mer uber for pay Aber-| before the tribunal one day, and _ the 

> ; re as sve re op nish. | . Ay 

eensnire 1as even more oO yptu is | next dav be chairman of it. The Lord 

to-night than usual. According to him, | ; eas 
Advocate may note the traditions by 

everything is for the best in this best of | : 


which this House has been governed in 
its private business, and remember that 
no Member of this House ever practises 
before it, and that if a Member has been 





all possible worlds. 
as that. 
Peebles 


T cannot go so far 
I think the hon. Member for 
went too far. The Lord | 
say pet 





Advocate appeared to me to 
Mr. Thorburn. 
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very distinguished before he enters this 
House, he immediately proposes to retire 
from practice. You cannot mention a 
case in which a man may be a judge one 
day and an advocate the next. As regards 
the question of a panel I find myself 
unable to imagine whet sort of a one 
will emerge from the highly elaborate 
scheme proposed. It reminds me of the 
arrangement by which the Venetians 
created their Council of Ten. There was 
a body of 30, who elected a body of 15, 
who elected a body of 25, who elected 
another body of 7, and the final 7 chose 
the Council of Ten. It is even more 
complicated than that which I have indi- 
cated. You go through so many changes 
that you are absolutely uncertain of 
what it will be at last. I think it would 
be far simpler to have them nominated 
by some authority in whom you could 
have confidence, else have them 
elected by public bodies in Scotland, than 
to go through this elaborate system. 
That is not the only complicated thing 
in the Bill. The system under which 
the Secretary for Scotland comes in is a 
more complicated one. It is true that 
the functions of the Secretary for Scot- 
land are chiefly ministerial ; he is more 
a piece of mechanism than an officer 
exercising independent discretion. Still, 
there are some points on which he will 
exercise discretion. I must put it to 
the Lord Advocate that this is a very 
unfortunate departure from the traditions 
on which we have gone in the past. We 
do not want to bring politics into any- 
thing in connection with our private 
business. There is nothing more remark- 
able about the conducting of private 
business in this country than its excep- 
tional purity. That purity is unques- 
tioned ; and those who have studied what 
private legislation is in other countries 
will know that all other countries have 
fallen into one or two errors—either the 
business is deprived of its public quality 
by putting it into the hands of | 
officials, or else it has incurred th 
reproach of dishonesty and corrup- 
tion. We are the only country that has 
avoided those evils, and. I hope we shall | 
not go into line with the officialism that | 
affects the legislation of other countries. | 
Here we have the Secretary for Scotland, 
and I may say there has never been a 
Secretary for Scotland, or any Minister, 


or 


e 
C 
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in whose good sense or firmness or judg- 
ment we have more absolute confidence 
than the present Secretary for Scotland. 
I am speaking merely of business. We 
do not want to bring a political officer 
into the conduct of private business. It 
is far better not to be under suspicion of 
having had any political influence 
brought to bear upon it. The case of 
the Board of Trade, and other Govern- 
ment offices, which have to deal with 
private Bills occasionally, has been re- 
ferred to. The case is much stronger 
against the Secretary for Scotland. There 
is one other point peculiar to Scotland 
which ought to be adverted to in this 
case. The Scottish railway fights are 
always involved with the interests of the 
great railway companies. I do not re- 
member in the last 20 years-any im- 
portant Scottish railway contest which 


did not resolve itself into a contest 
between the east coast and the west 
coast. Therefore the relief that would 


be given to those cases would be very 
small, because the chairmen of the two 
would have to decide in nearly all these 
cases, so tha: relief in the way of ex- 
pense would really fall te the ground. 
One point more, which has not been 
noticed by anyone who has spoken, is 
the dealing with large questions of prin- 
ciple that sometimes arise in private 
Bills. We have scmetimes in this House 
a private Bill in which arises a ques- 
tion that is not fit for the Committee 
at all, but is fit for the House itself. No 
Member can fail to remember a number 
of instances in which we have animated, 
instructive, and important Debates on 
large questions of public policy in con- 
nection with private Bills, such as those 
questions, for instance, of the housing of 
the poor who have been displaced, in 
which we have had to establish by a num- 
ber of Debates on the Second Reading 
that provision must be made for the hous- 
ing of the people. We have had a great 
many other cases in England, such as the 
taking of commons and open spaces. I 
remember, in 1880, there were a num- 


| ber of very animated and important dis- 


cussions which, practically, established 
the principle that where a railway com- 
pany proposed to cross a common it must 
make out a case of absolute necessity. 
That could only be obtained from dis- 
cussion on the Second Reading; and a 
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similar principle applies to the case we 
had last year, in which a railway com- 
pany proposed to interfere with a piece 
of natural scenery, or a building of his- 
toric or architectural interest. Those 
are questions which may be laid before a 
Private Bill Committee, but it is only in 
this House we can raise them. If the 
rules of Jocus standi are to be trans- 
ported bodily into the deliberations of 
the new tribunal, it is clear that the 
persons who want to raise those ques- 
tions will want Jocus standi. Therefore 
the opportunity we now have of raising 
‘those questions will be lost altogether. 
An argument which has always been 
used with a great deal of force is, that if 
you have to put back a Measure, you 
have to incur a great deal of expense in 
fighting the Bill through its earlier 
stages. Under this present proposal you 
ave to go to an enormous amount of 
expense, and it would be very hard upon 
the promoters to throw out their Bill 
at the last moment on public grounds. 
‘This House will remember that that 
argument has been used with great 
force where we have tried to throw out 
a Bill on the Third Reading, where sorae 
question has arisen as to a public prin- 
ciple. That is the principle which has 
been adopted by the House, and it is a 
very useful. principle, but under this 
Measure we should have no such power 
as we have at present to give instruc- 
tions to 2 Committee, and by this means 
the public would be left out cf considera- 
tion entirely. I put it to the House 
that that is the condition. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland has tried to remedy 
it, and I hope the House will insist upon 
its being remedied when they go into 
Commitiee. I do not make these 
remarks in any spirit of hostility to the 
Bill, nor do I ignore the difficulties 
which the subject presents; it is a very 
difficult subject, and many attempts 
have been unsuccessfully made to deal 
with it. Already we have had five Bills 
brought forward. It is because it is so 
extremely difficult that we ought to take 
care, When a Measure is brought in, 
that it is a good piece of work, and we 
ought not to accept it if it is not. If 
that can be done, I do not desire by any 
means to give up this Bill. I see one 
excellent proposal in it, namely, the 
proposal to have a Joint Committee of 
both Houses, and I hope that whatever 
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happens to the Bill we shall take steps 
to carry out that suggestion; but I do 
not abandon hope that this Bill will 
eventually be brought into such a shape 
that it can be passed. 


*Srm HERBERT MAXWELL 
townshire): I should prefer to have 
remained silent during this Debate, 
because I feel I cannot speak as favour- 
ably of this Bill as I should wish. I am 
most unwilling to show any want of 
sympathy with its.authors, who have had 
a very difficult subject to grapple with. 
I should have remained silent but 
for something that fell from the lips 
of the hon. Member for’ Seikirk- 
shire; but I think I ought to remove 
a misapprehension that was uninten- 
tionally created on his part by the 
words he used. He spoke cf the 
opposition of the Scotch Members to this 
Bill as if it had arisen solely from those 
who happened to be directors of one or 
other of the great railways cf Scotland. 
I am a director of one of the chief rail- 
ways in Scotland, and I desire to 
say that I have heard no refer- 
ence made to the subject either by my 
Board collectively or by any member 
of that Board that I can recollect. I 
am not aware of any objection being 
made on the part of the railway com- 
panies to the Measure as a whole. Of 
course there are details which will come 
at another stage. I will go further, and 
say, so far as I can ascertain the 
opinion of Scottish railway managers, 
the people are very far from being 
adverse to what I take to be the 
leading principle of the Bill, namely, 
an efficient and impartial local inquiry. 
The difficulty, of conrse, is to get 
an impartial and efficient local inquiry. 
I am sure sufficient has been said on that 
subject by the hon. Members who have 
spoken, who are all prepared to accept 
this Bill, but for one or two objections. 
I think there is a difficulty as to con- 
stituting a proper tribunal. Let me 
call the attention of the House to what 
fell from my right hon. Friend in his 
speech in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He said particular 
care should be taken to maintain the 
traditions of this House in the procedure 
Now, what is 
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House in respect to private Bill legis- 
jation? It is that no Member shall serve 
on a Private Bill Committee who has any 
personal, direct or indirect interest in 
the subject-matter of the Bill under dis- 
cussion. I observe that in the provi- 
sion dealing with the selection of local 
panels for the consideration of private 


Bills under the Measure before the 
House, in order to conform to the tradi- 
tions, the same provision is made, 


namely, that no person personally or 
indirectly having any private interest in 
the subject-matter of the Bill shall sit. 
It is easy enough to secure the fulfilment 
of the condition in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; and so carefully is the tradition 
observed, in order to ensure that no 
interested Member should sit, that it has 
been the practice of Parliament that no 
Scottish Member should serve on a 
Private Bill Committee dealing with 
Scottish affairs. I have known a case 
where a Scottish Member has been 
serving on a group of Bills chiefly relat- 
ing to Great Britain and Ireland, and 
a single Scottish Bill appeared 
amongst them, and the Scottish 
Member applied for permission to 
withdraw from the Committee during 
the period that Bill was under discus- 
sion, and that permission was granted. 
It is clearly the tradition of Parliament 
that those who sit upon private Bills 
shall be wholly independent and free and 
impartial. As regards a local question, 
will not the difiiculty of securing 
impartiality, and complete detachment 
from private motive and influence, be 
greatly enhanced when you come to deal 
with a limited area in selecting a panel? 
I contend that all Parliamentary tradi- 
tion would be violated by this Measure. 
I do not think that this Measure will 
secure any degree of confidence or 
impart any degree of satisfaction to the 
people cf Scotland. I listened with great 
interest to what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sowerby said 
about the possibility of a Committee of 
the Members of this House visiting 
various localities in order to hold local 
inquiries in connection with private Bills. 
Well, I confess that, on the few occasions 
that I have advocated the devolution of 
private business, that has been in my 
mind.” The Lord Advocate says it is 
impracticable, and may be dismissed as 
such. For my own part, I do not see 
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where the impossibility comes in. I 
think it would be a much more direct 
course and a much more simple one. 
Take the great fight we had upstairs last 
year over the Loch Garry Railway 
Bills. I think it would have been 
2 much better and far simpler course if 
the Committee formed by this House had 
gone down to the Caledonian Canal, and 
Leld their meeting there on the spot, 
instead of bringing up witnesses to this 
House in the broiling months of June 
and July, and keeping them for weeks 
upstairs. That is the impression upon 
my mind, and the impression of many 
of my countrymen. When they talk of 
local business being done elsewhere, they 
do not contemplate that Scotch business 
will be entirely withdrawn from this 
House, but they do contemplate that 
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Members of this House will be sent 
down to hold inquiries when and 
wherever it is desirable. The right 
hon. Member for Bodmin spoke with 
ereater kindness about this Measure 
than did the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke before him. He said it 
was an honest attempt to remedy 


the present state of things, but it was 
an experiment. Quite so; but it is am 
experiment to be made upon Scotland, 
and [ object to my country being made 
the corpus vile for that experiment. I 
think something might be done, but TI 
do not like these panels, constituted as 
they are, and I do not like this absolutely 
new departure in private Bill procedure 
first to be tried upon my unfortunate 
country. I think we are all agreed that 
something must be done to reform a pri- 
vate Bill business, which has approached 
the limits of an abuse. Something must 
be done, but I think that it points to a 
universal scheme affecting all parts of 
the United Kingdcm, and I do not think 
that Scottish Members should be tempted 
to part with the privileges which they 
now enjoy, in order that they might 
ascertain how this grand new scheme 
may work, whether it will be successful 
or otherwise. I may point out one 
curious feature in the Bill to which atten- 
tion has not been drawn as yet. It is 
a comparatively small point, but it 
stands in the forefront of the Bill, and 
ig an anomaly. Parliamentary procedure 
is full of anomalies, end we sufier them, 
and rather like them, because many of 
them are associated with the past history 
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of our country; but it is quite a new 
thing when bringing in a new Bill to 
start off with an anomaly. It seems 
that by this Bill no promoter here- 
after will be able to apply for a private 
Bill; they must all in future apply for a 
Provisional Order. At the same time, 
although there is no schedule of the Bill 
setting forth what class of subject is 
deemed to be a subject for a Provisional 
Order or a private Bill; yet we are 
assured by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Lord Advocate that the subjects will 
classify themselves so clearly that there 
cannot be any doubt in the mind 
of the promoters or in the mind of the 
Chairman of Committees as to the 
arrangement of the different subjects 
under these two heads, ‘General Pro- 
visional Order” and “Private Bill.” If 
the matter is so clear as that, what is 
the use of asking the promoter to apply 
for what he knows he cannot get? He has 
to apply for a Provisional Order, knowing 


perfectly well that the Secretary for 
Scotland will refuse it, and the class of 
subject for which he wants the 
Provisional Order is not one upon 
which he can accept a private Bill. 


As to the question of expense, that is 
certainly one which I think might be 
dealt with in a comprehensive scheme, 
applying to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Doubts have been expressed 
by persons whose experience in public 
business entitled them to express a 
very clear opinion upon this question, 


as to whether the expense to the 
promoters and the opponents of any 
Measure under this Bill will be any 
less than in the past. Supposing 
it is less? The deficiency will have 
to be made up some way or the 
other. You are proposing by this Bill 
to withdraw a considerable amount of 


private legislation from this House. That 
legislation is a source of considerable 
revenue to this House—a great deal too 
much so, in my opinion. But still it is 
a source of revenue; and whatever 
there may be lost must be made 
up by the taxpayer of the country. 
That is a matter not to be lost sight of. 
The expenditure must be kept up. Is it 
to be borne by promoters and opponents 
of private Bill legislation or the taxpayer 
of the country? It is a matter for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer io 
consider. I do not wish to prolong 
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the discussion upon this Bill, but | 
do urge the Lord Advocate to take 
into consideration some of the points 
which have been’ brought before 
his notice this evening, and to see 


whether he cannot recast this Bill or 
mould it in such a manner as to give us 
more confidence and greater hopes of a 
practical solution of what-has been a 
long-admitted grievance with regard to 
this matter. 


*Mr. R. C. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs): The right hon. Gentleman th: 
Member for Bodmin has called this 
Measure a sketchy Bill, but I do not 
know that that epithet was very appro- 
priate, because this is a Bill which the 


Lord Advocate has told us has no 
novelty. The same Bill has been 


before the House in many other forms 
already, and the Measure which is now 
proposed under of the 
Secretary for Scotland, is only swelling 
the number which been  intro- 
duced by hon. Members on both sides 
of the House upon this question. The 
Secretary for Scotland has taken part 
in the drafting of the Report on private 
Bill legislation, and, no doubt, also has 
taken a large part in the drafting of 
this Bill. I think there is something 
more which is wanting in the Bill 
than its sketchiness alone, and the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin must 
have thought there was something more 
which was wrong in the Bill, because 
he very properly suggested that it 
should be sent to a Select Committee 
to be considered before it was con- 
sidered by a Committee of the whole 
House. Judging from the criticism 
which has been bestowed upon the Bill, 
I think that that course of procedure 
is very highly to be commended. The 
Bill which is now before the House does 
not differ very substantially from the 
Bill of 1891. There are some differ- 
ences in the clauses, but the results of 


the auspices 


have 


the Bill are practically the same, 
and I think that the postponement 
which has occurred in taking the 


Second Reading of the Bill has been 
proved to be a very wise course, both 


from the Debate we have listened to 
this evening and the criticisms upon 
the Bill which have come in from 
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Scotland. The criticisms and suggestions 
which have come in from Scotland 
divide themselves into several heads. ‘lhe 
Commission comes in for a large amount 
of attention, and quite properly so, be- 
cause it is the centre cf the Bill, and 
it is very difficult to know whether one 
is going to vote for the Bill cr against 
it until one has some idea of what the 
positicn is going to be. I have every 
desire to support the principles of th: 
Bill myself so far as local inquiry is 
concerned, but I can hardly support the 
Second Reading with a Commission such 
as that which is now held forth in this 
preposal. Other objections have been 
taken in memorials from Scotland to the 
maze of procedure through which Scotch- 
men, who desired private Bill legisla- 
tion, are docmed to wander before they 
can obtain either a Provisional Order or 
a private Bill. The suggestions that 
come from Scotland are either in favour 
of a Joint Committee of the House for 
the ccnsideration of private Bills, or els2 
in favour cf a Joint Committee sitting 
in Scotland. That is the Glasgow pro- 
posal, to which my right hon. Friend gave 
such very little consideration. I think 
it is evident from the discussion to-night, 
and, having regard to the representations 
which have been made to us from Scot- 
land, that this Bill will either have to 
be remodelled or dropped. I sincerely 
hope that it will not be the latter, 
because this private Bill legislation has 
been treated by the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite as a sort of apotheosis of legis- 
lative reform for Scotland. We have 
taken it on our side touching a 
fringe of the question rather than as 
the whole settlement of the Scottish 
claims for separate treatment. On 
the other side, it has been considered by 
hon. Gentlemen as a course which would 
meet all the legitimate requirements of 
the country. The Bill, therefore, can 
hardly be dropped. The Government is 
pledged to it, and rightly pledged to it 
also, for two reasons—one the conveni- 
ence of Members of Parliament, and 
the other the convenience of the 
different localities and communities 
interested. I think the Lord Advo- 
cate and others were fully justified 
in saving that there was an almost 
unanimous feeling in Scotland in 
favour of local inquiry. I think 
there is also practical unanimity of 


as 
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opinion in favour of a Committee com- 
posed of the representatives of the people 
such as was asked for by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wigton 
just now, and it is practically unanimous 
against such a Board or Commission 
as is proposed under this Bill. I 
think public opinion in Scotland differs 
upon the point whether the inquiry 
should be held in London, or whether it 
should be held in Scotland. The great 
corporation of the great railway com- 
panies. especially, having all their 
arrangements here for conducting in- 
quiries and avoiding a_ considerable 
amount of opposition to the inquiry being 
held at a point so remote as Scotland, 
are in favour of an inquiry in London, 
but there is a large body of opinion in 
Scotland, which is in favour of a local 
inquiry—the small folk to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred so sym- 
pathetically this evening. These small 
folk, I would observe, in the case of a 
big Bill, conducted by a railway com- 
pany, remain under all the disadvantages 
under which they are at present, because 
in the case of any big Bill they will have 
to come to London, just as now, in order 
to present their case for consideration. 
Then. there is another phase of public 


opinion almost unanimous in _ Scot- 
land, which is in favour of giving 
larger powers to local authorities 


for the compulsory taking of land for 
any permanent object or for the benefit 
of the public. That is a point which I 
do not think has been noticed very much 
hitherto, in the course of this discussion, 
and yet a Motion to that effect was 
carried by 49 votes to 11 upon the Local 
Government Bill for Scotland when it 
was under consideration in this House. 
It was brought up by my hon. Friend 
the Member for the Border Burghs on 
the Public Health Bill last year; it has 
been brought up on an Amendment 
which I moved on the Local Government 
Bill, and the same Motion was moved 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dundee upon the Report of the 
Public Health Bill last year. The sub- 
ject has been repeatedly brought forward. 
It has never been really met, and, if it 
were dealt with, a great part of the sub- 
jects which would have to be referred 
to this Commission would be dealt with by 
the local Parliaments themselves. I have 
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for many years past never been able to 
see why a large range of subjects of the 
greatest public importance. should not 
be dealt with by the great local autho- 
rities themselves, the town councils and 
county councils, without seeking Parlia- 
mentary powers. For the other objects 
of legislation I am entirely in favour of 
the principle of local inquiry, although 
I do not think that the Parliamentary 
system has ever been fairly tried. In 
the admirable speech to which we have 
just listened from the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud, I think he did 
not sufliciently consider the great diffi- 
culties with which suitors from Scotland 
have to deal in coming here. These dith- 
culties are doubled by the system of dual 
control, and the mere appointment of a 
Joint Committee, instead of the present 
system, will halve the costs—almost 
halve the costs—of conducting private 
Bills sent here. There are many points 
of the Bill which I think it will be best 
to deal with in Committee of the whole 
House. Certainly they ought not io be 
dealt with by any other Committee, and 
there will be Amendments on the Paver 
from England, Wales, as well as Ireland, 
which are affected by the precedent which 
it is sought to establish by this Bill. 
But there is one point which cannot be 
dealt with too soon, and that is the 
composition of this Commission. 


[The attention of Mr. Speaker having 
been called to the fact that there were 
not 40 Members present,. the House was 
counted, when 40 Members being in 
attendance the Hon. MEMBER resumed—] 


No doubt the bait is held out to us 
that Scottish business is to be placed 
in Scottish hands, and many of us would 
take almost any opportunity in order 
to attain that end, but I think, in this 
case, it is far too high a price. For what 
are we asked to do under this Bill? 
We are asked to add to the number of 
Edinburgh boards. Many of us who 
have felt a desire to extend Scottish con- 
trol over Scottish business have been 
alarmed at the progress made in the 
establishment of all sorts of commissions 
and boards in Edinburgh, and if this con- 
dition of things goes on much longer we 
shall soon beruled by bureaucracies. This 
p?radox will arise that, whereas the 
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people of Scotland are better qualified in 
many ways to conduct local self-covern- 
ment than the people of any other part 
of the United Kingdom, they will have 
less local self-government in Scotland 
than in England, and will be on the high- 
way to establishing a system of bureau 
cracies which might be the envy of the 
loyal minority in Ireland. And that is 
not to be wondered at, because it is the 
natural séquence to the attitude of the 
Government towards the whole question 
of devolution. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
pointed out the other day the difficulty 
of getting through the work of this 
House. I certainly do not think he 
over-estimated that difficulty, and as 
long as we have to conduct four sets of 
national as well as Imperial affairs in 
this House, so long will there be the 
difficulty of getting through the work of 
the House. And that devolution has been 
necessary has been proved from the time 
of the establishment of the Scottish 
Office at Dover House until now. The 
danger of extending officialism, to which 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud did not call attention a moment 
too soon, is a serious danger, against 
which we have to guard. We have, for 
example, in the Scottish Education De- 
partment an example of the slightness of 
the control which a Scottish Member can 
exercise over the Scottish Office; and 
this will afford a much more complete 
example of the danger. There may be a 
great deal to say for officialism in educa- 
tional matters, but in the field of private 
Bill legislation I believe that you cannot 
get better men to direct the policy than 
those which you find usually upon Com- 
mittees of this House. But whether it is 
private Bill legislation, or whether it is 
other legislation, we are compelled, under 
our system of doing business in this 
House, to choose between two methods— 
one is Parliamentary devolution, and the 
other is bureaucracy or officialism ; and 
I do not think the hon. Member for 
Stroud, who very properly drew atten- 
tion to the loss of popular control which 
this House will sustain if it ceases to do 
the work which is expected of it—I 
do not think he sufficiently appreciated 
the need there is for devolution, the 
impossibility of conducting all the multi- 
farious business of this House in any one 
legislative assembly. If, as he says, he 
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regards officialism as even more insidious 
in the public interest than he regards 
devolution, I think he will end by being 
a Home Ruler himself. Well, Mr. Speaker, 
I think either devolution or officialism 
becomes necessary under the present 
extraordinary system through which we 
conduct so many sets of affairs in this 
House. Hon. Gentlemen opposite are as 
much opposed to the one solution as we 
can be to the other, and, therefore, what 
we have surely to try to arrive at is some 
compromise under which, if it is only by 
some makeshift or some stopgap, we 
can deal with the practical grievances of 
Scotland, at any rate, for a time. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite objected 
to a peripatetic commission of Members 
that was supported by the hon. Member 
for Wigtown, and also by the Town Council 
of Glasgow in the memorandum which 
it sent in. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will find in the memorandum drawn 
up by the Town Council of Glasgow, the 
appointment of a committee of Members 
of Parliament to hold local inquiries is 
very strongly recommended. It may be 
a makeshift, but it is simple and satis- 
factory compared to the provision which 
is laid down in this Bill, and it would 
form, at any rate, a basis of a local in- 
quiry, because, apart from any objection 
to the principle of these boards or com- 
missions, let us look at the practical ob- 
jections which arise to the working of 
this committee. The Scotch sheriff may 
be a sort of maid-of-all-work, but it is 
plain to everybody in this House that he 
has certain disqualifications which follow 
from his position for the new office. I 
think it will be generally agreed that the 
average Scotch sheriff, admirable man 
that he be, would be less qualified to act 
as chairman of Scottish Bills in private 
Bill business than would the ordinary 
chairman of one of the committees in this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton, in his 
speech on the last of these many Bills 
which have been introduced on this sub- 
ject, stated that of all patronage judicial 
patronage is the worst, because judges 
are responsible; and he denied that 
under our constitutional system judges 
should be appointed to decide these ques- 
tions. Judges are to decide questions of 
law. The fact of a man being a good 
judge does not fit him to decide cases of 
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public policy such as are brought 
before committees on these questions. 
And, then, Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me odd that whilst lawyers, who by 
a kind of self-denying ordinance have 
deprived themselves of the privilege of 
serving upon private Bill Committees in 
this House, why, in sharp contrast, a 
lawyer should be put in the forefront of 
the proposed Committee to deal with pri- 
vate Bills on the nomination of the head 
of the Scotch law. For my own part, I 
do not think that all the versatile ability 
of the sheriffs of Scotland, combined with 
that of the Justice General, is likely to 
make the patronage proposal either 
popular or expedient. Nobody is more 
competent, I should think, in the world 
to appoint a person as chairman than the 
present Lord Justice General ; but he can 
never be called to account for his ap- 
pointments in this world, and I certainly 
hope it may ‘be very long before he is 
called upon to account for them else- 
where. And the next Justice General 
may not be nearly so competent to make 
this appointment as the present holder 
of that distinguished office. Then, as to 
the other commissioners. The Secretary 
for Scotland practically selects the other 
two commissioners. I do not go into the 
question of panel, to which so much 
attention has been drawn. But suppos- 
ing the present Secretary for Scotland, or 
any other Secretary for Scotland, holds 
the divining rod by which he is to find 
the best possible man to serve upon this 
Commission, supposing he knows who the 
best man is, is it quite so certain that he 
is likely to get him? I confess I am not 
quite so sure upon that point. I do 
not think it would be so easy to find 
men to serve out of the public life 
as it is to find them in public life. 
Members of this House are influenced by 
a deep sense of their duty to the State. 
No doubt the Secretary for Scotland may 
find some gentleman in Princes Street 
with time upon his hands, or he could 
fill up his Commission several times over 
at the Parliament House. But whether 
it will be as easy to find the kind of men 
which you really want ready to take this 
kind of employment in Scotland as you 
would here is another matter, and 
perhaps they would be less ready when 
the charms of novelty have worn away. 
For my own part I am opposed to what 
has been suggested in the direction of 
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officialism. There are boards of different 
kinds in Scotland with which we all of 
us are acquainted, and all created with 
the best intentions, but over which we, 
nevertheless, have very slight control, 
and it is thighly desirable to guard 
against these dangers of officialism in the 
North. It may be said in support of a 
Parliamentary Commission that it would 
be responsible to Parliament as_ the 
Private Bills Committees are now, and it 
would also render unnecessary the extra- 
ordinary and costly procedure which is 
guarded against under the Bill. It is 
not very easy at the first sight to follow 
an ordinary Parliamentary Bill, but in 
spite of all my experience, which has been 
a somewhat long and unhappy one, of 
Parliamentary Bills, I must say that 
my compassion goes out to the suitors 
who will have to master the contents of 
projected legislation. The checks which 
you find in the Bill, if they are not 
intelligible here, what must they look 
like to those outside? Admitting certain 
difficulties in the peripatetic Committee 
of Members, they are not insuperable. 
There have been Commissions who 
have served the country containing 
Members of Parliament, who have con- 
ducted their investigations in the height 
of the season while Parliament has been 
sitting. I have frequently taken 
part in that kind of work, and the 
work of sitting on a private Bill in 
Scotland would suit many of us remark- 
ably well. Sessions do not seem to get, 
like many things, shorter as we get 
older, and these interminable Sessions of 
Parliament are no more appreciated by 
my colleagues from Scotland on the other 
side of the House than they are appre- 
ciated by many of us on this side. I 
heartily sympathise with the hon. 
Baronet who said how much pleasanter 
it would be to conduct an inquiry down 
the Caledonian Canal in the month of 
July than conduct it here. Seriously, it 
would suit many of us, I believe, far better 
to spend a month or two of the year in 
Scotland in private Bill legislation, 
either in the beginning or at the end 
of the Session, than by spending the 
whole of our time in this House. After 
all, it is a comparatively small part of 
the time of a Scottish representative 
which is spent upon Scotch or Imperial 
business with which he alone has any 
concern. More than half of his time is 
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occupied about matters of which he 
knows little and cares less. The Irish 
landlords, Welsh bishops, and Anglican 
schools are subjects in which many 
people are interested, but they are merely 
disturbing influences to the ordinary 
Scotsman, and they have no interest for 
him. Therefore I do not think that 
there would be any real difficulty that 
Scottish Members should attend to the 
conducting of Scottish private Bill 
legislation in Scotland. I venture to 
dwell upon this point because of the 
opposition with which the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite met it in his speech. 
I confess that I do not regard it as any 
permanent alternative to the present 
system, but there is certainly no need to 
apologise for that proposition when 
you place it alongside of the proposals 
of this Bill. It would, at any rate, 
provide for a local inquiry. It would 
provide and promote the maintenance of 
a very simple system of procedure; it 
would retain Parliamentary control, and, 
pending the consideration of whether 
some kind of devolution is or is not 
possible, it provides for present needs. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated that this 
was a workable scheme, because it 
provided for local inquiries; but I 
do not think it does that, because 
all important Measures will have to 
come up here for consideration. It is 
said that it satisfies Scottish local feel- 
ing; but it does not do that, because 
Scottish local feeling, as I have ventured 
to indicate, would be dead against having 
an extension of officialism. The right 
kon. Gentleman said it would save 
expense, but I very much doubt it. You 
may go through the whole of the local 
inquiry stage and find yourself landed in 
the Parliamentary Committee at the end 
of it. Therefore I do not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman has made out 
his case. As I have already pointed oui 
upon the point on which he laid so much 
stress—the case of the smaller opponent, 
a class with which I have the utmost 
sympathy—that class of case would not 
be met whenever a large Bill came to 
London. It would be met by what the 
right hon. Gentleman has called “a 
peripatetic Committee.” On the other 
hand, the appeal from the local to the 
Parliamentary inquiry would add very 
much to the expense. The right hon. 
Gentleman argued that a great deal of 
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the opposition to this Bill came because 
we thought it was giving too much power 
to the Secretary for Scotland. I am 
sure that question has never entered 
into the head of most hon. Members 
on this side of the House. The reason 
why we are opposed to this is not 
because we are giving any particular 
power to any particular man, but 
because you are introducing a system 
to which we have expressed our hostility ; 
and so long as you propose to extend 
officialdom in Scotland it becomes almost 
impossible for us to support the Second 
Reading. I may say that I wish to sup- 
port the Second Reading. The main 
part of the Bill is the local inquiry. As 
far as that goes I am absolutely with 
the Government, and I sincerely hope 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
replies he will give us some assurance 
that this question of the Commission 
will be reconsidered. I certainly have 
not spoken with any hostility to the 
main principle of the Bill, but I see 
great difficulties in the Measure which, 
as a Scotch Member, I think cannot be 
defended. It is possible to have 
a Joint Committee sitting here, and 
it would be possible to have a Joint 
Committee sitting in Scotland. I would 
almost for the moment rather take the 
Joint Committee sitting here, if the 
other cannot be obtained, and I would 
sooner reconcile myself to the ills 
under which we suffer, to use the words 
of the hon. Member for West Aberdeen, 
than incur those which are so generously 
provided for under the proposals of this 
Bill. 


Mr. RENSHAW: The hon. Member 
who has just sat down has made a very 
valuable contribution to this Debate. I 
understand from his remarks that he is 
in favour of the Bill, but I am bound to 
sdy that I am afraid from the views he 
expressed he is not very strong in support 
of the Measure. He has criticised many 
points, and fairly criticised them. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish that I myself could 
support this Bill. I wish that I could 
say anything in support of what has 
fallen from the Lord Advocate or the 
views which he expressed when he 
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brought in this Bill. When I came into 
this House to-day I must frankly say that 
I had studied carefully every point, and 
I do not see that the Bill is a real solu- 
tion of these problems, which are 
undoubtedly problems of great interest 
in Scotland, and in respect of which I 
am sure all of us are anxious to see a 
solution arrived at. Mr. Speaker, this 
Bill confers, it seems to me, upon the 
Secretary for Scotland far wider powers 
than this House will be wise to confer 
upon any Department of the State. 
That is the first pomt on which I take 
issue with the promoters of the Bill. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking and making an exceedingly 
interesting statement on the principles of 
the Bill I asked him how the different 
Departments would interfere in order to 
prevent unopposed Bills passing through 
without a certain amount of criticism 
upon them, and what was going to 
happen in the Scotch Department. I 
put that question because one of the 
difficulties I see is the position in which 
it, places the county authorities in Scot- 
land. The county authorities at the 
present moment cannot—I think I am 
right in saying—either promote or 
cppose a Bill in Parliament unless they 
have the consent of -the Secretary for 
Scotland. [An won. MeEmper: No, 
no!] I think I am correct in that 
statement, and these county authorities 
will consequently be placed in a very 
great difficulty if this Measure is 
adopted. They will have to apply to the 
Secretary for Scotland for permission to 
oppose a Bill, and, in the second place, 
suppose there is no opposition, the very 
authority they ought to depend upon for 
the safeguarding of their interest is that 
authority that has charge of the manage 
ment of their own local affairs. That 
seems to me a serious objection to the 
Bill from that point of view. But the 
greatest objection I have with regard to 
this Bill is as it affects the position of 
the Secretary for Scotland, for it places 
the Party head of a Government Depart- 
ment really in the place of Parliament. 
Now, I object to this handing over to 
what hon. Members have described as 
officialdom those responsibilities which 
have hitherto devolved upon this House, 
and which I believe have been most 
satisfactorily discharged by Members of 
this House. I do not think it would be 
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right to take away from authorities in 
Scotland, or in any other part of the 
kingdom, that privilege which is enjoyed 
in all parts of the United Kingdom of 
being able to come to the Houses of 
Parliament for permission to carry out 
whatever scheme they desire to carry 
out, either in private or in the public 
interest, and having an opportunity of 
stating their case. I think a proposal to 
place anything between this House and 
the public in that respect is an un- 
desirable step. But whilst I hold that 
view, and hold it very strongly, I am not 
opposed—in fact, I am favourable—to 
this local inquiry. I think in the course 
of this Debate there is hardly a Member 
who has spoken who has not expressed a 
wish that these local inquiries skould 
take place, and they have taken up this 
point in common. I understand from 
the right hon. Gentleman that that is 
one of the points which he regards as a 
fundamental principle of the Bill. I 
understand also that another point which 
he regards as fundamental is that ther? 
are to be no option suitors. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say a word or 
two with respect to the powers which 
this Bill gives to the Secretary for Scoi- 
land, which the right hon. Gentleman 
perhaps a little overlooked in the state- 
ment he made, and which the Lord 
Advocate had described as powers which 
would be innocuous. Now, I should like 
to draw the attention of the House to 
Clause 3, and there they will find that 
when this draft order has been sub- 
mitted, when it has gone through the 
ordeal of consideration by the Chairman, 
the Secretary for Scotland would have 
absolute discretion to say whether, in 
regard to a petition for a Provisional 
Order, there should be any preliminary 
inquiry or not. That, I think, is one of 
the gravest of responsibilities cast upon 
the Secretary for Scotland. If I under- 
stand the words of the clause correctly — 
and hon. Members will observe the word 
“shall” in line 31—they mean that 
the Secretary. for Scotland is to have 
it absolutely in his discretion whether 
there is to be any inquiry at all, and not 
merely whether it is to be a local inquiry 
or not. I think the drafter of the Bill 
must have been a little doubtful himself 
as to the manner in which it would be 
received, because I notice it is made 
obligatory upon the Chairman to make 
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a Report upon the draft order, and not, 
as in the second clause, optional. It ig 
laid down that in regard to every Pro- 
visional Order a Joint Committee, con- 
sisting of the Chairmen of Committees 
and two Members of each House, shall be 
established. The section, I think, 
scarcely conveys the meaning intended. 
Now that is one point, and a strong point, 
I think, in which it is proposed to give 
power to the Secretary for Scotland 
which it is extremely undesirable should 
be placedin his hands. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the check which 
the action of the Chairman would be in 
deciding whether or not a draft order 
should proceed by way of Provisional 
Order or should be referred to the House. 
There is one point to which I should like 
to draw the attention of the House in 
the important clause which deals with the 
power of the Chairmen to declare that 
the Standing Order in reference to appli- 
cations has not been met by the 
petitioners, that they may have power 
to come to Parliament, and that the 
Chairmen shall take the draft order into 
their consideration, and may, within the 
prescribed time, send a Report thereon 
to the Secretary for Scotland. I want 
to know why this option is allowed to the 
Chairmen in this matter. Surely it ought 
to be obligatory to make a Report upon 
these Bills when they come forward, and 
it ought not to be possible for the Chair- 
men to make no Report whatever, and 
that Report, in the name of the Chairman 
making it, ought to be put before Parlia- 
ment after it has been before the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. There is one other 
point to which I should like to attract 
the attention of the Secretary for Scot- 
land, the provision in regard to the 
petitioners appealing to the Chairman of 
Ways and Means in the Commons, and 
the Chairman of Committees in the 
House of Lords, if they wish to approach 
this House, and deal with the subject by 
way of Bill and not by Provisional Order. 
It seems to me that that ought to stand 
in the very forefront of the Bill, and it 
ought to be perfectly clear that a peti- 
tioner has the privilege of coming to these 
Chairmen and asking for power to 
approach Parliament rather than adopt 
this Provisional Order system. At this 
point, Mr. Speaker, I should like to call 
the attention of the House to the Bill 
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which was introduced subsequent to the 
Report which has been frequently referred 
to to-night—the Bill of 1888, introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the House. That Bill was intended 
to apply to private Bill legislation, not 
only for Scotland, but also for Ireland, 
and one of the very first provisions, put 
in the most prominent place in that Bill, 
was to this effect—and I think it is an 
admirable provision, and one which could 
be inserted with great benefit to all con- 
cerned in the Bill now before us— 


“There shall be a Standing Joint Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament on Private 
Bills, consisting of the following :—The Chair- 
man of Committees, House of Lords; the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, House of 
Commons; and two Members of each House 
of Parliament appointed at the beginning of 
each Session in manner provided by Standing 
Orders. The Joint Committee may sit and 
act, notwithstanding the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment, and subject to the Standing Orders may 
regulate their own procedure.” 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit to the con- 
sideration of the House that if Parlia- 
ment should take any steps whatever 
such as those suggested in the first clause 
of this Bill on any application to the 
Secretary for Scotland for a draft order 
—which we understand to-night from the 
right hon. Gentleman, for the first time, 
was an application to be made in Scot- 
land only, and I do not think that up to 
the present moment any suggestion of 
that kind has been made, as the Secre- 
tary for Scotland is to be more frequently 
found here than in Scotland—we cer- 
tainly think we should have a Joint Com- 
mittee of this kind established, so that 
all petitioners coming to Parliament, and 
all Bills introduced by petition, should be 
brought before a Committee of this 
House, constituted in the manner pro- 
vided by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury in 1892, and 
that that Committee should consist of 
two Members of this House, two Members 
of the House of Lords, and the respective 
Chairman of each House, and should con- 
sider these Bills, and have the power to 
decide—which they could do very readily 
and with a very slight amount of trouble 
—whether a Bill which was petitioned 
for should proceed by way of Provisional 
Order from the Secretary for Scotland, or 
whether it should go through the ordi- 
nary process of a private Bill in this 
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House. There can be no difficulty in 
this, and one of the great advantages of 
following that plan would be this, that 
everybody would know then, if their pro- 
posal came’forward as a private Bill, that 
a Committee had decided what course it 
should go through, and that there could 
be no possibility of a mistake after they 
had started. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties of the proposal in the Bill now 
before us is the great variety of methods 
which it entails. I have looked some 
what carefully into this matter, and have 
regarded it in several lights, and I find 
there will be something like six different 
methods by which to get Parliamentary 
powers: the first, by private Bills, as 
they are now obtained; secondly, you 
would have Estate Bills, which, for some 
reason, are still to be treated on all occa- 
sions as private Bills; thirdly, you will 
have Provisional Orders under the Board 
of Trade—and we have a large number 
of Provisional Orders under the Board 
of Trade in Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman gave us some _ interesting 
statistics in regard to them, and I think, 
if anything were needed to convince the 
public generally and this House that 
changes in regard to private Bill legisla- 
tion should lie in the extension of that 
system of Provisional Orders, it was the 
statistics placed before this House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade the other 
night. Bills confirming these Provisional 
Orders will still have to come before this 
House in the ordinary way. Then we 
conre to another class of Provisional 
Orders, the Provisional Orders which 
have been brought in through the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. Those Bills will not 
be treated in the same way as Provisional 
Orders promoted by the Board of Trade, 
but they will have to pass through all the 
stages subsequent to their being applied 
for as Provisional Orders which are pro- 
vided for under this Act, and they will, 
therefore, be differentiated from Bills 
introduced as Provisional Orders by the 
Board of Trade. Then there is another 
class of Provisional Order which will be 
somewhat different in regard to the 
manner in which they are provided for 
and dealt with—those under the Public 
Health Act of 1897. Under Parts 2, 3, 
and 6 of that Bill the proceedings which 
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for Provisional Orders are different. from 
the proceedings in the case of Board of 
Trade Provisional Orders, or in the case 
of Provisional Orders of the Secretary for 
Scotland. In addition to that, there is 
the general system of private Bills, and 
last, but not least, there is the system by 
which rights are to be acquired before 
the Railway Commissioners. That shows 
what a variety of methods are possible to 
anyone who wishes to apply for Parlia- 
mentary powers, and it is really almost 
impossible to avoid making mistakes 
where you have so many different 
methods by which you may proceed. The 
difficulties in the way of private Bills 
are now very great, and take very skilled 
persons to encounter them successfully, 
and anyone who wishes to deal with the 
question will have to weigh in the balance 
these different ways of proceeding. Now, 
I referred just now to the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, introduced in 1892, and 
when the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced that Bill the speech that he made 
in so doing suggested that there were 
three reasons in regard to the question 
of private Bill legislation in this House. 
These three reasons were the convenience 
of suitors, economy, and the time of 
Members of this House. I should like 
to say a word or two about these points. 
In regard to the convenience of suitors, 
the number of Bills and Provisional Order 
Bills which have been applied for in 
Scotland during the last 10 years, and 
which have passed, has averaged rather 
more than 30 Bills a year. The great 
bulk of these Bills are railway Bills, and 
I have heard it said in the course of dis- 
cussion to-day that this Bill with which 
we are now dealing is very largely con- 
ceived in the interests of the small 
objectors. The right hon. Gentleman 
was quite eloquent about the wicked- 
nesses of the powerful corporations, and 
about the extreme danger to which the 
small objector is exposed. But my im- 
pression is that the small objector is 
much more protected in dealing with a 
large corporation in London than he 
would be if he had to fight that same 
corporation at a local inquiry. On the 
mere question of the taking of land, 
which is generally the question on which 
the small objector is involved, that ques- 
tion before. a local inquiry will not take 
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very long to decide. Therefore, for my 
own part, I do not really believe very 
much in this matter of the small objector. 
It is a bogey raised for the purpose of 
influencing public feeling in the country, 
and possibly Members in this House. 
I have come across the small objector, 
and I am of opinion that he is perfectly 
capable of taking very great care of him- 
self, and in nine cases out of ten makes 
an exceedingly good bargain. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Aber- 
deen referred in the course of his speech 
to the case of a Bill which was checked 
in its progress through the House last 
year because the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it was unfair that it was 
going along the north side of a lake, 
and he thought it ought to go along the 
south side of the lake, and the only 
reason why it should go along the south 
side of the lake was because one of the 
petitioners did not want to have a rail- 
way pass through his property, and, 
therefore, in that case the small objector 
was sufficiently powerful to compel the 
wicked railway company to go to the 
south side of the lake instead of the 
north. Why is it that the large corpora- 
tions and the railway companies, as a 
rule, are in favour of the continuance of 
the existing tribunal! I think the reason 
is not far to seek. It is because they 
have found that tribunal a satisfactory 
and a fair tribunal. It is because they 
have confidence in it, and it is also 
because there are in connection with it a 
trained body of barristers, who have 
always been identified with the com- 
panies, and who know their business 
almost as well as the officials of those 
companies themselves, and who, if any 
question of importance has to be dealt 
with by local inquiry, will undoubtedly be 
called upon to discharge the responsible 
functions in the North which they now 
discharge at Westminster. But these 
gentlemen, versed in expert evidence, are 
much more available in London than 
they are in the North, and, therefore, it 
will need to be a very strong case when 
it is proposed to deal with the needs of 
these large companies by local inquiry, 
and not by private Bill legislation. Let me 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that the 
point is not one as between the large 
corporations and the smaller objectors. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman 
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said that under no circumstances would 
the Government be induced to give an 
option. Now, it does seem to me that 
an option might be given where pro- 
moters and opponents alike desire to 
come to Westminster, in place of having 
the local inquiry; but then there was 
the point of the Parliamentary tribunals, 
to the constitution of which the hon. 
Member for Leith locked forward, and 
thought of the happy times he would 
have in Scotland, where he might 
itinerate while making inquiries. I 
have no doubt that we should, under 
those circumstances, have most excellent 
tribunals. But this Bill, if passed, will 
not relieve Scotch Members. I do not 
suppose there is a case on record—lI have 
not seen one since I have been in this 
House—of a Scotch Member being put 
to sit upon a Scotch Bill. This will 
not relieve Scotch Members from sitting 
upon private Bills upstairs; they will 
still have to do their part in the Com- 
mittees on Welsh, English, and Irish 
Bills. This is not going to relieve the 
Scotch Members, but it is going to 
relieve the Welsh, English, and Irish 
Members from sitting on Scotch business. 
Now there is one other part in connec- 
tion with the railway companies which, 
while I am speaking upon this subject, I 
should like to refer to. It will be noticed 
in the Bill that I referred to just now, 
that the Board of Trade Provisional 
Orders are to be dealt with differently 
to the Provisional Orders issued by the 
Secretary for Scotland. Why? Because 
the Board of Trade have at their dis- 
posal special expert opinion on various 
subjects, and that is why in this Bill I 
imagine it is proposed to deal with the 
Provisional Orders for the Board of 
Trade in a different manner to those 
brought in by the Secretary for Scot- 
land. It is precisely on this ground, and 
because railway questions are very much 
the same over the whole of the United 
Kingdom, and also because the railway 
system is carried on under one Parlia- 
mentary system, and is subject to the 
supervision of the Board of Trade, that 
the great railway systems of Scotland 
are anxious that they should continue to 
enjoy the privilege of appearing before 
the same tribunal as their fellow rail- 
ways either in England or Ireland, and 
that they, therefore, oppose the Bill. 
There is a second point, the point of 
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expense. That is a point that has been 
comparatively little referred to in the 
course of the discussion to-night, and to 
anyone who reads the evidence given 
before the Joint Committee which sat 
in 1888 there was nothing, especially 
from the Scotch witnesses, which was so 
strongly emphasised as, in the first place, 
that the reduction of fees was desirable, 
and the simplification of notices, and 
that the printing charges and the adver- 
tisements were too high. Now, at the 
present moment this House has the 
control over the expenses, and tolerates 
a system under which suitors for private 
Bills in this House have to pay £40,000 
a year for the privilege. That is simply 
monstrous. Why is it that these heavy 
charges, of which they might be easily 
relieved, are imposed on suitors for 
private Bills? On the question of 
means, I regard the local inquiry as a 
saving of expense in regard to minor 
Bills, as I have already said, but when it 
comes to be a question of expense, and I 
examine the Bill as to what the proposals 
are, I find by section “R” that if a 
Provisional Order goes on by Bill, it must 
be subject to the Standing Orders. Well, 
there are the General Orders, which are 
to be approved by the Secretary for 
Scotland and the Chairman, and those 
General Orders must be very much on 
the same lines as the Standing Orders. 
A Provisional Bill which has been under- 
taken under General Orders can hardly 
fulfil the provision of Clause 2, that 
it is to be subject to Standing Orders. 
If it has to go on for a Session in Parlia- 
ment, the Chairman intervening, then 
those fees as fixed must be altered. That 
is a thing that must be remedied. A 
certain number of private Bills must 
come to this House, and the different 
officials will still have to have them 
before them, and their fees must be 
paid. The fees also have to cover, under 
this Bill, the fees of two Commissioners 
upon each of the tribunals, the payment 
of office accommodation, and the various 
clerks to the Commission in Scotland, 
ravelling expenses and remuneration of 
examiners, and over and above this 
there will be fees for the staff which will 
have to undertake and overlook the Bills 
here. That being so, it seems to me in 
place of having lower fees we shall have 
higher fees; therefore I do not look 
forward to any reduction of expense. In 
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the Joint Committee of 1888 the evi- 
dence of Sir John Mowbray went to 
prove that that was the case. There 
were all-night sittings then, and there 
was an enormous amount of private Bill 
legislation, but at the present time that 
is not so. One hon. Member moved for 
a return of the number of Members who 
sat on Committees for private Bill legis- 
letion. What was the case? Last year 
145 Members sat on opposed private Bills 
or on Bills referred to Select Committee. 
Of those, 57 Members sat five days 
or less, and only 45 sat for 12 days. The 
great bulk of those 45 hon. Members 
were Chairmen of Committees; there 
were 24 Committees, which sat in all for 
292 days, or an average of 12 days for 
each Committee. I do not think I 
exaggerate when I say there are 600 
unofficial Members of this House, and if 
the amount of work which took place on 
private Bills in 1897 had been divided 
among Committees. composed of five 
Members they would only have to 
sit five days each, and then cnly half 
the private Members would have been 
occupied. That being the case, with 
the full knowledge of the amount of 
constraint placed on private business, 
nobody can say we have very heavy work 
in that respect. There are some hon. 
Members who are willing to perform 
more than their share of the work, and 
there are others who are just as anxious 
to avoid their responsibility in regard to 
private Bill legislation. If every hon 
Member took his share there would be 
no possibility of there being any over- 
work in connection with these matters. 
I very much regret that I am not able 
to speak more sympathetically of this 
Measure, because I am anxious to have 
local inquiry wherever it is possible, and 
I think it might be applied to a certain 
class of cases. My principal objection 
to this Bill is the tremendous power and 
the possibilities which it places within 
the reach of the executive of Scotland. 
I object to its depriving Scotch suitors 
of the right to approach Parliament 
direct, and I do not see that it would 
be any cheaper to those who desire to 
promote Bills in Parliament than the 
existing system. I think for these 
reasons that I cannot contribute to the 
support of this Bill by my vote this 
evening. I do believe, however, that 
there is considerable force in the sug- 
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gestion made by the right hon. Gentl> 
man the Member for Bodmin. There 
is a basis in this Bill of something which 
may be beaten into shape—something 
which can be moulded into a better form 
than the Bill is in at the present time. 
Even those who have advocated the 
claims of the Bill have rather apologised 
for so doing, and I cannot support it, 
because I do not think that it would 
really and truly be a Measure of sub- 
stantial reform such as we require at the 
present time. 


Sir C. CAMERON: This is a matter 
which not only concerns Scotland, but 
the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
it seems to me that in any experiment 
that we may make we should have regard 
to the possibility of the extension of the 
system to the other parts of the United 
Kingdom. I think the proposal which 
has been put before us by the Lord Advo- 
cate is a proposal dealing exclusively 
with Scotland, but which possibly may 
be made to extend, at some subsequent 
time, to England and Ireland. Let us con- 
sider what the effect of it would be if it 
were ever extended to England. We 
should have the county councils nomi- 
nating two representatives and the mayors 
of the towns two each; and then we 
should have the Home Secretary nomi- 
nating two representatives—from no one 
knows where, or of what class of com- 
munity—in conjunction with some 
county court judge nominated by the 
Lord Chief Justice—on these tribunals, 
for all applications for Parliamentary 





powers. Could anything more ridiculous 
be conceived? I am not sufficiently 


familiar with the working of legal insti- 
tutions in Ireland to draw a parallel as 
to how this Bill would apply in Ireland, 
but I think of what would occur in Eng- 
land, and would suggest to my Welsh 
friends that they ought to consider the 
matter very carefully before they put in 4 
claim for the extension of this very crude 
Measure which is proposed for Scotland. 
In Scotland opinion does trend in favour 
of local inquiries, and where a thing can 
be conducted cheaper by a local inquiry 
than it is upstairs, I think that no one 
can wonder why it should not be so con- 
ducted ; but the proposals of this Billi 
would not lead to any such results. If 
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there is to be any delegating of the powers 
of Parliament, they should be delegated 
to a tribunal worthy to deal with them. 
Can it be wondered at that those 
entrusted with the carrying through of a 
Bill upstairs should repudiate altogether 
the possibility of feeling confidence in a 
tribunal of which they know nothing ; 
selected from people whose qualifications 
are not of the highest, as constituted by 
this Bill? As to the simplification and 
cheapening of all procedure, the Lord 
Advocate has told us that out of a very 
large number of applications—250—of 
Provisional Orders, almost all of them 
became law, that two were rejected, and 
15 became the subject of Parliamentary 
contention. That is an excellent reason 
for simplifying procedure, and a great 
deal might be done in the Scotch Office, 
and with the costs diminished ; and with 
different and distinct additions there is 
no reason why the Provisional Order 
system should not be further extended ; 
but this Bill proposes a different thing ; 
it proposes to supersede the present 
method of private bill legislation, while 
it cheapens and simplifies procedure ; but 
in the greater number of the more im- 
portant Bills it will have no such effect 
whatever. The right hon. Gentleman has 
explained to the House that the first step 
which will occur will be that the suitor 
will carry his petition for a Provisional 
Order to the Chairmen of Committees of 
this House and of the House of Lords, 
and if they declare that the subject is not 
such as could be dealt with by the tocal 
tribunal it then becomes a private Bill, 
and comes before the Committee of 
the House of Commons and_ goes 
through all its stages in the usual way, 
and then goes to the House of Lords 
and goes through all its stages there. If 
the Bill is allowed by the Chairmen of 
Committees to go before the local tri- 
bunal, and it comes up to this House and 
is objected to, then it is treated in 
another way. It goes before a Joint 
Committee, and then it goes to the other 
House, and the other House can make 
Amendments, and can relegate it back to 
the same or another Joint Committee. 
I approve of the principle of a 
Joint Committee if it would simplify 
matters—and you want to simplify 
matters upon a much greater scale than 
is done by this Bill. Why do you not 
bring forward a proposal that the Joint 
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Committee shall deal with all private 
Bills? As a result of this Measure, we 
should have two classes of votes in Par- 
liament on Scotch Measures—one where 
the Provisional Order has been rejected, 
which will be dealt with in the same 
manner as at the present time; and the 
other, those Bills which are * protested” 
at a subsequent stage, which will go 
before a Joint Committee of the two 
Houses. On the subject of expense, 1 
contend that this Bill is as unsatis- 
factory as anything one could conceive. 
As to saving expense, those people most 
interested in private Bill legislation be- 
lieve that no saving of expense will be 
effected. On the contrary, the Parlia- 
mentary Biils Committee of the Glasgow 
Town Council, acting under the advice 
of Sir James Marwick—than whom no 
one is more capable of expressing an 
opinion—declared that the expense of the 
local inquiry would be at least as great 
as under the present system. They say 
the Bill provides an unsatisfactory tri- 
bunal and increased expense. The charge 
against the Bill is directed strongly 
against these tribunals, which will be 
altogether unsatisfactory, and the pro- 
cedure of which may, while saving ex- 
pense, result in such procrastination and 
delay as in many cases will prove fatal 
to the progress of any Measure in a 
single Session of Parliament. I protest 
against the proposal being made obli- 
gatory; if it is to be made it ought 
to be made tentatively. Glasgow is 
not alone upon the opinion she 
holds; the Town Clerk of Dundee, a 
gentleman of vast and varied experience 
in these matters, puts it in a sentence. 
He says— 

“Tn my opinion the country would be much 
better off without than with such a Bill. The 
reform proposed is no reform at all. The pro- 
posed new procedure of Provisional Orders 
would involve more expense than the present 
system and be less satisfactory.” 


There you have two of the leading town 
clerks of towns in Scotland speaking in 
this very emphatic manner, and their 
views are shared by the other municipali- 
ties of Scotland. The railways also de- 
clare their most strenuous opposition to 
this Bill. My hon. Friend has referred 
to the Caledonian Railway Commission 
appointed under the old Bill, but that was 
partly a legal and partly an administra- 
tive body. He was most emphatic in his 
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opposition to this proposal. He said it 
would involve much greater expense than 
is at present involved. In almost all the 
railway cases, when they came before the 
Chairman of Committees, who had to give 
them preliminary consideration, they 
were held to be unfitted to be handed over 
to the local tribunals, because they in- 
volve other interests as well as Scotch. 
With regard to the Corporation Bills 
most of those are wide-sweeping and 
ambitious. They deal with all questions 
almost that this experiment requires to 
be dealt with, very carefully, to see that 
it does not interfere with any general 
statute. The tribunal to be appointed 
under this Bill is one whose functions will 
be to decide questions of propriety and 
policy. It will have to consider the needs 
of a locality, and the fairness and reason- 
ableness of the proposal made, just as 
a Parliamentary Committee would, and 
as men of the world would, apart from 
technicalities. I hope my hon. and learned 
Friend will be able to say that the last 
word as to the composition of the Com- 
mittee had not been said. It is very 
desirable to eliminate the element of 
officialism in the constitution of a body 
which should be as close an equivalent to 
« Parliamentary Committee as possible. 
If there is an indication of an open mind 
on this question, I will support the 
Second Reading of the Bill, because I 
cannot shut my eyes to the great demand 
from the municipal and commercial 
classes in Scotland for some Measure of 
this sort. 

Mr. 8. HOARE (Norwich): It is only 
natural that this discussion to-day should 
be of special interest to those hon. Mem- 
bers who represent Scotland ; but, at the 
same time, Sir, I venture to think that 
the question before us is one which 
interests Members in England, Wales, and 
Ireland as much as those in Scotland. 
But, Sir, I do not think I should have 
ventured to interpose had it not been that 
it has fallen to my lot for some years to 
preside over those Committees to which 
frequent allusion has been made this 
evening ; and especially has it been my 
lot to preside over Scotch Railway Bills. 
T have from time to time had to sit—not 
for the five days which my hon. Friend 
alluded to, but on one occasion else- 
where I had to sit for 22 or 23 days on 
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Scotch Committees. And perhaps it is 
right that one of those who occupy 
the position of Chairmen of Private Bill 
Committees. upstairs. should express his 
opinion on the Bill which is now before 
us. Now, Sir, I fully realise that my right 
hon. Friend in proposing this Bill has 
done it because he believed that in 
Scotland—as I have no doubt is the case 
-—there is a very strong demand that 
some of this business should be rele- 
gated from this House to Scotland, and 
so far, I think, he deserves the sympathy 
of both sides of the House. But I think, 
before we agree to the Second Reading 
of the Bill, we ought to realise whether 
or not by the new procedure all the varied 
interests that come before the Commit- 
tees of the House are protected as 
thoroughly as we in this House consider 
they should be, and as they have been 
for a vast number of years. I think we 
must ask my right hon. Friend to satisfy 
us that these important rights shall be 
protected, and that this House, in cases 
of necessity, shall have a voice before any 
final decision is come to, if the House re- 
quires it. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us just 
for a moment consider the procedure of 
private Bills. Let us take a private 
Scotch Railway Bill, and see what it has 
to go through, and the care and attention 
with which it is examined. In the first 
place, it has to go before the Chairmen 
of the various Committees, to see if it is 
in conformity with the Standing Orders, 
and then, on the Second Reading, the 
House has the opportunity of expressing 
whether or not that Bill should go to a 
Committee upstairs. I know that the 
House is very cautious in stopping the 
progress of a Bill unless there is very 
good reason, but within the last three 
weeks it has fallen to my lot, and that of 
several of my hon. Friends, to stop a Bill 
introduced in this House by a gentleman 
unconnected with a certain locality, who 
wished to support a claim for waterworks 
in that district, and we were successful, 
even without going to a Division, in stop- 
ping a Bill which, evidently, the House 
unanimously considered was an absurd 
Bill. This merely shows the advantage 
it is to be able to come before the House 
first. If in the case I have alluded to 
there had been the approval of authori- 
ties, or officials, an inquiry would have 
been held in the district; the various 
villages and small towns interested would, 
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at some cost both of time and money, 
have had to appear before that inquiry, 
whereas now the House, in a moment, 
without a Division, decided that 
they ought to be put to no expense 
whatever in the matter. Therefore 
I say that the Second Reading of a pri- 
vate Bill, although it rarely gives rise to 
a Debate, at the same time is an im- 
portant safeguard in the starting of a 
private Bill. Then, Mr. Speaker, there 
is the question of petitions against that 
Bill. By a Committee downstairs de- 
ciding as to the locus standi the Com- 
mittee upstairs is relieved of a very diffi- 
cult matter. I notice in this Bill that the 
authority which will be set up is to decide 
questions of locus standi. I do not know 
whether they are to receive Committees 
in the same way as this House receives 
them; but I would say that, having had 
some experience in Committees, I con- 
sider it is of the greatest advantage to 
our deliberations that we should begin 
at once with the business before us, and 
not get those very irritating discussions 
as to whether this party or that party 
has a locus standi. I think it is infinitely 
better, and a great safeguard, that the 
question of locus standi is settled down- 
stairs by an efficient Committee, so that 
no one can complain that we have not 
allowed this or that corporation, or this 
or that party, or this or that person, to 
be heard, because we would not give him 
a locus standi at that inquiry. There- 
fore I maintain that when a Bill comes 
before our Committee it has been through 
the ordeal of a Standing Orders Com- 
mittee, it has been through the Second 
Reading here, and it comes to us only with 
euch petitions against itas those in which 
the petitioners have proved that they have 
a proper Jocus standi. Then, it must be 
remembered, Mr. Speaker, that when the 
Bill is brought before us, it is brought 
before us with very strict rules of proce- 
dure, in accordance with Standing Orders. 
We have many of the most eminent 
counsel of the day appearing before us. 
I think I have had 10 or 12 this afternoon 
myself. We have the matter thrashed out 
in a way which, I believe, could not be 
surpassed in any other proceedings, 
whether legal or otherwise. I know not 
whether when this new authority is set 
up there will be the same rules as we go 
by ; whether it will be necessary to have 
petitions, and to keep to the matter of 
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those petitions alone. If we did not keep 
to that rule our labours would often be 
interminable. If we were to take evi- 
dence from any person coming into the 
room at a late period, who had not, ac- 
cording to the rules of the House, put in 
his objection to the Bill, we should have 
a very prolonged labour, and should not 
come, I think, to the conclusions which 
we, as arule, are able to come to, at any 
rate, without a delay of many days. 
Then, after we find the preamble of the: 
Bill proved, we go through the clauses 
one by one, and where we see an altera- 
tion is required we make it. These 
clauses can be altered and discussed, and 
eventually, with the amendments, and 
with the preamble proved, it is my ducy 
to report the Bill to the House. When 
that Bill has been reported an opportu- 
nity again occurs to revise our decision, 
and then the Bill is reported, and again 
comes on for the Third Reading. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
min rather threw out the idea that our 
work was sometimes done hastily, and 


that our decisions are not always 
correct. I can easily understand 
that our decisions, like all human 


decisions, may not always be correct. 
according to the views of everybody. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin 
threw out the idea that sometimes the 
work of these Committees was don? 
hastily, and their decisions were not 
always correct. Well, those decisions 
may not always be correct. They, as a 
rule, are adopted by the House, and I 
must contradict, if I may do so, my right 
hon. Friend when he says that the work 
is done hastily, for, I believe, it is our 
desire that all information that is put 
before us shall be listened to. It is true 
sometimes when we think that counsel 
has put all that is required for our 
decision. that we perhaps give him some 
gentle hint that we have made up our 
minds on that particular subject, but, as 
a rule, the decisions of the Committees 
upstairs are adopted by the House. I 
may say that in my not very long ex- 
perience I can, at any rate, say that I 
do not remember the case of any Scotch 
Bill, over which Committee I have pre- 
sided, when once decided, being brought 
before the House on the Third Reading 
and our decision being altered. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, we have to consider further 
whether, in the constitution of a new 
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Committee by this Bill, we shall not lose 
every security, if I may say so, for the 
due consideration of private Bills. It is 
possible that some hon. Members for 
Scotland might object to the rule that 
is universally carried out in this House, 
and that is. that no Scotch Member sits 
on a Scotch private Bill. We have 
always in the Bills to which I have 
alluded had four Englishmen to con- 
sider them, but, I venture again to re- 
peat, that the conclusions at which we 
arrived apparently met with the approval 
of Scotch Members, because our recom- 
mendations were not questioned when tie 
Bills came before the House for the 
Third Reading. While I am a great sup- 
porter cf people in the locality having a 
voice in the affairs and expressing their 
views, lam inclined to think, in reference 
to Railway Bills, that they so often con- 
cern districts far wider than the district 
through which they might pass, that it 
is a question whether a Select Committee 


cf gentlemen entirely from Scotland 
would in the end be entirely advan- 
iageous. If I look, Mr. Speaker, at the 


present Bill, I find these safeguards con- 
spicuous by their absence. My right hon. 
Friend in his very interesting remarks 
said that his object was to retain for this 
House the control over private legislation 
in Scotland as far as possible in the 
future as in the past. Now, I am afraid, 
after reading the Bill several times, that 
I cannot agree that this Measure will do 
that. Now, I am not going to criticise 
the Bill at any great length. In the 
first place, the cbject which is to take 
the place of our Private Bill Committe 
upstairs is to consist of two gentlemen 
selected from a panel and a sheriff. The 
two gentlemen are to be chosen by the 
Secretary for Scotland, and he is to take 
into consideration the importance of the 
Bill and other circumstances. Now, I 
am afraid myself that if our Committee 
that sits upstairs were selected by any 
one Member of this House, or any one 
Member of the Government, however 
eminent he might be, when his decision 
came to be questioned there might be 
some consideration and some discussion 
as to the formation of that Committee, 
that there has never been in this 
House. Although the decision of 
the Committee may have been que: 
tioned, we are always satisfied with the 
Committee selected. {In selecting Mem- 
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bers of the House on the various Bills 
tney are selected with great care and 
great knowledge, too, and [ feel confident 
that their system of selecting Members 
to take this important work in hand 
must be better, and must be more satis- 
factory, than the selection of any two 
men out of a panel by the Secretary for 
Scotland. Then my right hon. Friend, I 
dare say, will be glad to satisfy my mind 
as to the procedure for this Bill. The 
House must remember that there will be 
no Second Reading of the Bill, but, on 
the contrary, if I understand it right, the 
“order,” I think it is so called, has to 
be considered by the Chairman of the 
House of Lords and the Chairman of 
Committee of this House, and unless 
they consider that the Bill goes beyond 
Scotland, or other circumstances, that 
Bill is to go back to the body in Scot- 
land. Now, Mr. Speaker, while having 
creat confidence in the decision of th: 
Committees of the two Houses—and no 
one has more—I rather hesitate, as a 
Member of this House, that we should 
give up the right we ourselves possess to 
decide how a Bill, of the character of a 
Railway Bill or a Provisional Order so- 
called, should be dealt with, and that 
we should give up our right of having 
some control over what is done. I am 
also inclined to think that we are im- 
posing a duty upon our Chairman of Com- 
mittees for which we certainly never 
elected him, and a duty which might 
give rise to very great difficulties. As 
Chairman of the Committees. he is to 
decide whether a Bill, under certain 
circumstances, should come to this House 
or not. Supposing in further proceed- 
ings there is an alteration in the Bill, he 
has again to decide and give an im- 
portant decision with reference to what 
shall be done. Now, I can easily believe 
that if the Secretary for Scotland, in his 
appointment, were to appoint two men 
to sit on a certain Bill, and the House 
did not agree with that appointment, and 
felt that it was a wrong appointment like 
any other appointment by a great officer 
of State, this House would at the proper 
time allude to it in discussion. Now, 
Sir, when we come to the position of our 
Chairman of Committees, I cannot but 
feel that we should put him in a very 
serious position. We have to remember 
that when there has been serious opposi- 
tion to a Bill; and when that Bill, having 
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been discussed by this body set up in 
Scotland and then coming back to this 
House, we have to realise that there are 
various parties interested in the Bill— 
deeply interested in their desire that the 
Bill should be discussed by Members of 
this House—supposing, in his wisdom 
and according to his belief, our Chair- 
man, or the Chairman of the House of 
Lords, were to decide that that Bill 
should nct come before this House, and 
without the Heuse having any voice in 
the matter the Chairman should decide 
that that Bill should not be discussed 
by this House, I can conceive it possible 
that hon. Members, who might feel 
aggrieved that this House had not had 
an opportunity of discussing the Bill, 
might take the opportunity, when it 
occurred, of calling attention to the line 
pursued by the Chairman of Committees 
in this House. That Chairman at the 
time might be sitting in his place, and he 
would be unable to answer, although he 
would be the cnly man who could state 
the reasons why that Bill had not been 
allowed to come before this House for 
discussion, and I am inclined to think 
that we should place upon his shoulders 
duties which we never anticipated he 
would have to undertake by passing on 
to him a function which we have hitherto 
kept in cur own hands. There is another 
point. and that is, I take it, that this 
Provisional Order can come before a 
body in Scotland at any time of the year 
and not during the Session of Parlia- 
ment, and I should like to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he proposes, or ex- 
pects, that the Chairman of Committees 
shall be constantly in attendance to take 
up these Orders whenever they come 
before him. Now, Mr. Speaker, if Icould 
be satisfied that in the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend we have safeguarded 
all the interests in the same way in the 
future as we have safeguarded them in 
the past, I should now be ready, if the 
general feeling of Scotland was in favour 
of such a Bill, I should be ready, indeed, 
to support it warmly. I can quite 
believe that though I have ventured to 
speak—and I ventured to speak in a 
humble way—of our work on the Com- 
mittees; though I ventured to speak 
of that work I really think there could 
be an improvement in our proceedings, 
but I rely on this as a matter for Parlia- 
ment to deal with. It may be that the 
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fees and expenses are unduly high, but 
that is a matter within our power to 
settled. I can also realise that under 
certain circumstances a local inquiry 
might be, if the people cf the locality 
wished it, of advantage to a further in- 
quiry here. I would also further say 
that I have found that, and think now, 
there should bo a system by which 
it would not be necessary to go through 
the whcle of the Committee work twice 
before each House. I think it might be 
possible, by a system of Joint Commit- 
tees, that we might have only one Com- 
mittee, and in that way we could settle 
at cnce for or against a Bill. Cne thing 
[I am certain of, and that is that this 
Bill proposes a very great and very 
serious change, a change which, if intro- 
duced into Scotland, I can scarecly see 
why it should not be introduced into the 
law in England as well. Why, ifit is good, 
should it not ke intrcduced into other 
districts should they wish it? Are the 
labours of this House in reference to 
private Bills so big that they cannot 
undertake the work? So far as railway 
Bills are concerned, it must be patent 
to everyone that the line of hard work 
of railway Bills in this somewhat small 
country is gradually coming to an end, 
but the more serious questions afiecting 
them have almost all been considered. 
The Light Railways. Bill—and_ the 
light railways may be the railways of the 
future—does not come before us ; and we 
shall have to consider some new, some 
small private lines, some minor altera- 
tions in stations, and such-like work. 
I do not think that we have a right to 
say that the work of private Bills is so 
heavy that this House cannot meet the 
emergency. But this Bill does not meet 
the question which I believe is in the 
minds of the Members for Scotland, that 
many of them would like to have a locak 
inquiry before coming to Parliament cn 
the question as to how it can best be 
done. I confess, Sir, that I do not quite 
like the idea of the plan that has been 
put in the Bill by my right hon. Friend. 
I would rather see this duty of inquiry 
carried on by Commissioners, Railway 
Commissioners, or others who thoroughly 
understand the work, and who know 
exactly the points they have to look to. 
I should prefer still more, were it pos- 
sible, as my hon. Friend opposite 
suggested, that one or two of our Railway 
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Committees, if desirable, should hold an 
inquiry as to local matters on the spot. 
I know not whether such a thing is 
possible, but this I do desire to add, and 
that is, that, whatever scheme is drawn 
up, I trust the House will retain in its 
own hands the power of having a final 
“yea” or “nay” in the matter. Private 
Bills, in the first instance and in the last 
instance, are, I understand, announced 
in the Private Bill Office. Now, I want 
to ask my right hon. Friend whether 
that gives us power to call for that order 
and to discuss it if we deem it desirable. 
If that power were given us on what may 
be called the Third Reading, and if we 
had an opportunity of reviewing a matter 
which had been passed, then’a great deal 
of the difficulty would be removed; but 
I can see that there are difficulties in 
that, and, indeed, difficulties surrounding 
the whole matter. It would be useful 
to this House, it would be a great 
advantage to private Bill procedure, to 
the general work of this House, if, after 
having had these discussions this even- 
ing, it should lead to something definite 
and final in the future as to whether or 
not the question should be reopened, and, 
if so, how! Now, my right hon. Friend 
to-day will ask for the Second Reading 
of the Bill, and I would ask him whether, 
considering the difficulties in the minds of 
many on beth sides of the House, on the 
Second Reading of the Bill he would take 
into consideration the suggestion of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bod- 
min, and whether he would allow it to 
come to a Select Committee, where the 
people who will be most interested in 
carrying out the provisions of the Bill 
would have an opportunity of expressing 
their views, and see whether it could be 
worked out or not! We are all anxious 
that if the procedure of private Bills can 
be in any way facilitated, if it can be 
reduced in cost, and rendered easier to 
the people interested, we should be ready 
to support it; and, therefore, I think if 
this question for the Second Reading, 
which would show that we are willing to 
consider it, and we are willing to con- 
sider the points raised, and which we 
desire to be especially taken into con- 
sideration, we should be satisfied if the 
Select Committeo were appointed to con- 
sider the Bill, and it would come back 
to us and we should have a further 
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opportunity of considering it. As I said 
in the beginning, my right hon. Friend 
has brought forward this Bill with the 
desire to meet the requirements of the 
people in Scotland, and I know that he 
will realise that in making the criticisms 
I have done, I have made them because 
I have a strong belief in the old pro- 
cedure. He may think, perhaps, that I 
am wedded to that particular work which 
has fallen to my lot, but at the same 
time I hope he will feel that I have only 
ventured to make these remarks with the 
one desire, that if any change is made it 
shall be one satisfactory to Scotland, and 
at the same time leave in the hands of 
this House that control which I consider 
they should always have. 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (Clackmannan 
and Kinross): I have listened with 
interest to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber with respect to a subject upon which 
he is eminently qualified to speak, but 
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I infer from what he said that 
he does not quite appreciate the 
objections which are felt in  Scot- 


land to all Bills great or small, going 
through the course which he has de- 
scribed. He mentioned the various 
stages—and they were numerous—and 
the various costly proceedings at present 
adopted in the case of all private Bills; 
and he said, what I am quite sure we 
shall all agree in, that nothing was done 
hastily. I do not think anyone has 
charged this House or its Committees 
with doing anything hastily. Iam afraid 
the grievance we feel in Scotland is rather 
of an opposite descripticn. The feeling in 
Scotland is that while there can be no 
tribunal so good as Parliament for in- 
quiries in regard to private Bills, if there 
were no other consideration than the 
quality of the work done, there would 
be no desire in Scotland to interfere 
with the present practice. But, then, 
you have always to consider whether 
you may not have too much of 
a good thing, whether you may not find 
your machinery too costly, too difficult, 
and too slow for doing the particular 
kind of work you have in hand, and I 
venture to say that it is considerations of 
this kind that have led in Scotland to a 
widespread 





feeling, manifested many 
years ago, and still existing, that in some 


shape or form there should be some 
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method of pursuing in Scotland inquiries 
into, at all events, the smaller of the 
Measures which have to be promoted in 
that country. That, I think, we shall 
all be agreed upon. It is not a new 
question. There have been for years 
proposals by the most important and 
representative bodies in Scotland urging 
that something should be done in this 
direction. I hold in my hand a list of a 
Committee dated 1892, and which has 
carried forward the same movement ever 
since. I find the representatives of 51 
municipalities, including Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen, as well 
as the leading chambers of commerce, 
and almost everybody that has an in- 
terest or title to speak, in favour of some 
amendment of the present procedure in 
Private Bills, which, however admirable 
it may be, if time and cost were imma- 
terial, is unsuitable, and indeed prohibi- 
tory, in the case of smaller Measures. 
That, I think, would satisfy the aspira- 
tions of Scotland in this matter, and I 
understand that that is the object of the 
present Bill. [An non. MemBer: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman presenting a 
memorial in favour of the present Bill?) 
No, I am not. I am mentioning the 
number of bodies who have made an 
appeal of this sort. I am referring to 
what the hon. Member said, that the ob- 
jection in Scotland is not to the imparti- 
ality or the zeal with which Parlia- 
mentary Committees do their work, but 
that for a very great number of smaller 
matters coming from Scotland some 
system less costly would be preferred. 
That at once suggested the difference 
between two classes of the Measures, one 
of which it has been the custom to deal 
with by private Bills and the other by 
Provisional Orders. Now, there is, under 
modern conditions, a very much larger 
number of smaller Measures as regards 
Scotland, at all events, than of larger 
Measures. There are certain private 
Bills, no doubt, which are well fitted for 
consideration by Parliament, but prob- 
ably for every one of these there are 20 
or 30 matters of smaller impor- 
tance in regard to which the cost 
of Parliamentary inquiry would be 
entirely out of place. As I under- 
stand the object of this Bill, it is 
to deal with the whole subject,. but it 
provides a means for separating the 
greater Bills, appropriate for being dealt 
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with by the existing system, from the 
smaller Bills which it would be appro- 
priate to deal with by a Provisional 
Order. I believe, from having seen a 
great deal of these matters, that it will 
be found to be more _ satisfactory 
to begin by proposing a Provisional 
Order, and allowing any Bill of 
such exceptional magnitude as_ to 
be fit to be dealt with by Private Bill 
procedure to be dealt with. That is, I 
understand, the proposal of this Bill. It 
is called Provisional Order Bill because 
it proceeds upon the assumption that, un- 
less some cause is shown to the contrary, 
a Bill may be dealt with in the cheaper 
and simpler way. But then it provides, 
if the Bill is thought by the promoters 
not fit to be dealt with in the cheaper 
and simpler way, it shall be taken out 
of the Provisional Order class and rele- 
gated to the present system. That is an 
intelligible principle, and if it is capable 
of being carried out it is sound. As I 
understand this Bill, it provides that, 
unless the Chairmen of the two Houses 
are agreed, the Bill shall be dealt with 
by Provisional Order; if they are not 
agreed, it shall be dealt with as at pre- 
sent. It says, that if either Chairman 
is of the opinion that the proposal does 
not relate to Scotland only, or is not fit 
for a Provisional Order, it shall be dealt 
with by Private Bill, and the effect of 
that is, if I rightly understand it, that 
before a Measure can be dealt with by 
way of Provisional Order in the simpler 
and cheaper and local method, there must 
be an agreement by the Chairmen of 
the two Houses that it is fit to be dealt 
with in that way. That is a very im- 
portant safeguard, and I should think 
that, with all the traditions of Parliament, 
those eminent persons when in doubt 
would give the benefit of the doubt in 
favour of procedure by private Biil, 
This is not a proposal to sweep 
away the whole of the private Bill pro- 
cedure, but it is a proposal to discrimi- 
nate and leave under the present system 
those Measures which are of such magni- 
tude and importance that cannot be dealt 
with by Provisional Orders, but allowing 
the smaller matters to be dealt with 
by way of Provisional Order. We had 
some interesting statistics given us, 
and they were very significant, because 
they show that a vast proportion of tne 
matters for Parliamentary sanction are 
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of the Provisional Order class. If that 
be so, surely this Bill is a reasonable 
proposal if it is practical. If this Bill 
proposed to give to any official, 1 do not 
care how highly placed or important, 
what would truly be a legislative power 
or a veto upon legislation, I should be 
against it; but, if I rightly read the Bill, 
the Secretary for Scotland has not under 
it anything like the powers which some 
hon. Members seem to assume he has. I 
have looked through the Bill carefully, 
and if I have read it aright it does not 
contain any provision under which the 
Secretary for Scotland can either on his 
own motion reject or advance a Bill. 
He cannot do so in its inception, because 
that rests with the Chairmen of Com- 
mittees. He cannot do at the 
second stage, because, if the report 
is in a certain direction, the Bill 
goes in the ordinary course. In Clause 3 


there is a word as to which I should like | 


an explanation from my 
Friend the Lord Advocate. 
it will be agreed that Clause 2 contem- 
plates that if there is no report 
against the Bill going on, it is to go 
on; but undoubtedly there is in the 
latter part of Clause 3 a provision that 
the Secretary for Scotland may, if he 
thinks fit, take a certain step. Now, if 


right hon. 


I think 
9 


that means that the Secretary for Scot- | 


land has the power after the matter has 


got that length—the point I refer to is on | 


line 32—to stop the Bill, I should object 
to it, but I can hardly imagine that that 
is what is intended. I understand that 
in the absence of an adverse report, the 
Bill must go forward ; but—and I should 
like to have an explanation from my 
right hon. Friend, because it will make a 


great difference, to my mind, if there is | 


to be a power, after it has gone from the 
two Chairmen, to the Secretary for Scot- 
land to stop it—if it were made clear 
that he had not such a power, it would 
be more acceptable. After that the Bill 
goes in certain course. Now, 
something has been said with regard 
to local inquiry. One hon. Member 
spoke of local inquiry as if it must 
be by some local body. That is not my 
understanding of the term “local 
inquiry,” as applying to matters of this 
kind. I understand that “local inquiry” 
Mr. J. B. Balfour. 


on a 
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paged inquiry in the locality as opposed 


[to inquiry at Westminster. I am sure 
everyone interested—if an inquiry in the 
locality could be made in the presence 
jof such a Committee as assembles at 
Westminster—would feel that it would be 
the best tribunal you could possibly get. 
If there could be a Joint Committee of 
| both Houses to go and make a local in- 
| quiry in the locality, it seems to me that 
| many of the objections would be obviated, 
| and it would be unnecessary to bring up 
a large number of eersons to Westmin- 
ster. Of course, anyone who has had 
occasion to consider this matter cannot 
fail to be sensible that the composition 
of the tribunal is attended with great 
difficulty. If you do not get a Com- 
mittee of Parliament, then the aim 
should be to get a tribunal as near as, 
you can to it. Take the case of a Bill 
| where there is no opposition. If there is 
no opposition, why should the Bill come 
to Parliament at all! It would he 
quite superfluous. If there is oppo 
sition then there is a provision for 
the Bill, after the local inquiry, proceed- 
ing here. Something has been said in 
regard to the possibility of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland stepping in, as if he 
should decline a memorial. There, again, 
I should be glad to have an explanation 
from my right hon. Friend as to whether I 








\rightly understand the Bill or not. If it 
is Sub-Section 5 of Section 7 that is 


‘referred to, I do not understand that that 
|gives power to the Secretary for Scot- 
land of his own motion to decline a 
}memorial and allow the Bill to go on. 
|The Secretary of State will be merely 
|performing what is really a Ministerial 
act in giving effect to the opinion of the 
|Committee. If that is so the inquiry 
| would take its course before a Com- 
|mittee of Parliament. Therefore it seems 
ito me, if that understanding of the 
/ Bill is right, there is no_ sufficient 
|reason for declining to give this Bill a 
Second Reading. But there is another 
point, and it is one on which I confess 
I feel a very great deal of difficulty ; that 
is the composition of the body which 
is to hear the evidence. I admit that 
that body, as it is described here, appears 
|to be satisfactory, but if Members of Par- 
liament could not be got to go down, 
then. I think the aim should be to get 
a body as nearly analogous as possible 
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to that tribunal. That would, of course, 
at once condemn to my mind any pro- 
posal to set up a body of officials, because 
I think there can be no greater mistake 
than to substitute for a Committee of 
Parliament any official control, or any 
body having an official element. I there- 
fore cannot approve of the introduction 
into this body of the sheriff, or any official, 
because there is nothing corresponding 
to that in a Committee of Parliament. 
Some reference has been made to the 
Railway Commission. I submit that 
there is no analogy whatever between 
the Railway Commission and the body 
which will be set up by this Bill. The 
Railway Commission is partly a legal and 
partly an administrative body ; it has to 
construe agreements and Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But the tribunal to be appointed 
under this Bill would have to decide 
questions of propriety and policy; it 
would have to consider the needs of the 
locality, and the fairness and the reason- 
ableness of the proposals made, and to 
deal with all these matters as men of the 
world apart from technicalities. I hope 
my right hon. Friend will be able to assure 
the House that the last word as to the 
composition of the tribunal has not been 
said. [ think he must feel that there is 
force in these objections; and, at all 
events, that it would be very desirable 
to eliminate anything which might seem 
to savour of officialism in the composi- 
tion of a body which should be as near 
an equivalent of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as possible. If there is some indi- 
cation given that an open mind be kept 
upon that question, I shall be prepared 
to vote for the Second Reading of the 
Bill, because I cannot shut my eyes to 
the great demand, particularly from the 
municipal and commercial classes in Scot- 
land, for some such measure, and it seems 
to me that, if some such amendments as 
I have suggested were made, a large part 
of the opposition with which the Bill has 
been received, will be met. There are 
many other points I should have liked 
to touch upon, but I will not now further 
detain the House. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: The time 
has come, I think, when it will be con- 
venient that I should reply on the gene- 
ral Debate. I confess I do so with some 
difficulty, not from any want of con- 
fidence in the proposals of the Bill I 
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have submitted, but because those who 
have been in the House during the pro- 
gress of the Debate will, I think, admit 
that there has been such an extraor- 
dinary diversity of opinion and criticism 
that, to say the least of it, it is somewhat 
difficult to focus the argument in reply. 
I have heard it said in legal proceedings 
that, when a decision is given which 
pleases neither party the decision is 
almost sure to be right, and if I may 
apply that view to the argument to-night 
then I think this Bill has received the 
very highest praise. The Debate has 
suggested one or two questions. The 
first question is, is there a demand for 
a change in the present system? Upon 
that point the views expressed have 
been nearly unanimous. There have 
been certain exceptions. The hon. Men- 
ber for Aberdeenshire said that there was 
no anxiety for a Measure of this kind, and 
the reason was, he said, because he had 
had no petitions sent to him in favour of 
the Bill from the 10,000 exceedingly 
intelligent people who have shown their 
intelligence by electing him for so many 
years. That is so true, that, well know- 
ing the class of speech the hon. Gentle- 
man was going to make, they gave this 
last and convincing test of their intelli- 
gence by not communicating with the hon. 
Gentleman on the subiect. Then there 
was the hon. Member for Stroud, whose 
speech has, I think, already been dis- 
posed of by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin. The hon. 
Member for Stroud was really in favour 
of the present system, because he 
thought that whatever is, is best. He 
spoke in terms of touching gratitude of 
the Parliamentarv Bar, and what it had 
done for him. I am sure we all echo 
that sentiment, because the best thing 
I know about the Parliamentary Bar is 
that it has sent us such an excellent 
product as the hon. Member. While 
those two dissentient voices were raised, 
on the other hand everv hon. Member 
who has addressed the House has testi- 
fied to the wnanimous opinion that there 
is in Scotland a necessity for some 
change. I need not go through it again, 
but one reason for that desire for change 
is the inadequate protection under the 
present system of the smaller interests. 
The hon. Member for Stroud a little 


misunderstood my position upon that 
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matter. I never attacked the assiduity 
or the uprightness of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. 1 attacked the system because 
it makes it possible for large interests 
so to frighten the smaller interests, either 
by the prospect or by the actuality of 
expense, that the smaller interests are 
unable to defend themselves. I am sup- 
ported in that view by the experience of 
the hon. Member for the Sowerby Divi- 
sion. He knows that I was not alto- 
gether speaking without some little know- 
ledge, because I was one of those who 
rushed in where angels feared to tread, 
and for one brief period of my life I 
did practise before the Parliamentary 
Bar. The hon. Member for the Sowerby 
Division agrees that I have not over- 
stated the case. But that is not the only 
testimony I have. I may quote a portion 
of a letter that I have received from a 
gentleman in Glasgow; I shall not give 
his name unless it is desired, but he is 
a gentleman of very considerable ex- 
perience, and holds the same views as 
the hon. Member for Renfrewshire. He 
was one of the opponents of this Bill 
as the right hon. Gentleman behind me 
is, but he takes the same view as to the 
necessity of protecting smaller interests. 
Now, I was dealing with the matter of 
expenses, and, no doubt, in this Debate 
the question of whether there would be 
diminished expense under the Bill has 
been canvassed by certain hon. Members. 
T noticed also that the hon. Member for 
Caithness-shire, who really, so far as his 
criticisms of the Bill were concerned, 
rather resorted to that style of attack 
which is known in his own remote coun- 
try, as “cursing at large,” took occasion 
on this question of expense to recall a 
personal incident in my own career when 
I had the honour of appearing for the 
municipality of Glasgow, and actually 
_ walked away with a fee of £970. I am 
very much obliged to the hon. Member. 
I have been waiting ever since 1888 to 
have the honour of replying to Mr. 
Samuel Pope, who made that statement. 


Dr. CLARK: May I say that it was 
Mr. James Colquhoun, the Town Trea- 
surer of Glasgow, who made that state- 
ment ? 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY: It was Mr. 
James Colquhoun, the Town Treasurer of 
Glasgow, who gave the figures, but it 
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was Mr. Samuel Pope who furnished the 
comment upon them. Mr. Pore said in 
® most apologetic voice that he had 
served the Glasgow Corporation for many 
years, and had never been able to take 
away so much plunder himself. He went 
on to say that any Member of the Par. 
liamentary Bar, in which I suppose he 
included the hon. Member for Stroud, 
who was then an ornament of it, would, 
he was sure, be glad to give his profes. 
sional assistance to Glasgow on the same 
terms. Now, what he did not mention 
was this: At that time I may say I was 
in a very fair practice at the Scottish 
Bar, and I was made, in pursuit of this 
inquiry, to go to Glasgow for either 
21 or 23 days (I forget whether it was 21 
or 23 days that the inquiry lasted), and, 
of course, I had absolutely to surrender 
the whole of my practice in Edinburgh 
during that time. All I can say is that 
if Mr. Pope or the hon. Member for 
Stroud would have consented to go for 
three weeks just about Whitsuntide, and 
take no briefs except one for £970, then 
various rumours I have heard must have 
been strangely unfounded. Upon this 
matter I would again call the witness 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Renfrewshire has so kindly given me. 
This gentleman gives an instance of a 
small Bill—he does not name it, but I 
take it that it was a common ordinary 
Bill, which presented no peculiar features. 
The inquiry as to it lasted in the House 
of Lords four days, and in the House of 
Commons five days; that is nine days in 
all; and he says that the counsel’s fees 
amounted to £1,469 15s. A verv mode- 
rate knowledge of proportion will show 
that £1,469 15s. for nine days at West- 
minster is rather larger remuneration 
than £970 for 21 days at Glasgow. And, 
again, upon this matter, I have noticed 
that several hon. Members have quoted 
with approbation two printed documents, 
which got their genesis from the respec- 
tive town councils of Glasgow and 
Dundee. Of course, anything that comes 
from those great municipalities is worthy 
of respectful consideration. It has not 
been mentioned, by the way, that, so far 
as the capital of Scotland is concerned, 
the town council there passed a reso- 
lution in favour of the principle of the 
Bill; of course, reserving to themselves 
the right to make various proposals in 
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Committee for the amendment of details. 
So far as Glasgow is concerned, I can 
only say that I had the honour of meet- 
ing a deputation of the town council, and 
I do not think they were quite at one 
with the somewhat picturesque epithets 
employed by Sir James Marwick. As far 
as regards Dundee, no one knows Sir 
Thomas Thornton better than I do. No 
doubt, to those unacquainted with him, 
he would be a very terrifying person, but 
I have had sufficient experience to know 
that Sir Thomas Thornton’s roar is not 
so bad as it seems. Upon this matter of 
expense I at once contrasted the criti- 
cism of Glasgow and Dundee. I noticed 
that Sir Thomas Thornton, who said 
on the question of expense that it 
would be always necessary to have 
three counsel, points out that that 
would be just as expensive as the fees 
for the number of counsel they have to 
employ before a Committee upstairs. On 
the other hand, the practice of Glasgow 
is a singular comment upon that view, 
because not only on that inquiry to which 
I have already alluded had I the honour 
of representing them single-handed, but 
I notice that their practice in these 
modern days has not changed; because 
only the other day, when there was a 
very important inquiry, in which the 
Corporation of Glasgow were exceedingly 
interested—I mean that inquiry into the 
telephone system—although the telephone 
company was represented by four coun- 
sel, the Corporation of Glasgow were 
represented by only one. Therefore it 
seems to me that the practice of Glasgow 
shows that practical regard to economy, 
which counts for a great deal more than 
what they put down in their criticisms 
upon this Bill. Then the next question 
that has been mentioned. is the question 
whether there ought to be local inquiries 
in the case of opposed Bills, to which 
the Provisional Order system is inappli- 
cable. There, at any rate, there has 
been practical unanimity. I do not think 
a single hon. Member has said a word 
in favour of the present system. Of 
course, I am speaking only of opposed 
Bills of such a kind that the Provisional 
Order system would not be applicable to 
them. Then the next question is, should 
there be devolution or not? So far as 1 
have analysed the Debate, there are only 
two hon. Members out of all those who 
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have spoken. who have really gone 
against the principle of devolution. Those 
were the hon. Member for Leith, and 
the hon. Member for Wigtownshire ; and 
both those hon. Members advocated a 
peripatetic Committee of Parliament. 
I said in my opening remarks, that I 
did not think that that was a practical 
proposal, and I am borne out in that by 
finding absolute silence of all other hon. 
Members on the subject. Then, if there 
is to be devolution, what is to be the 
tribunal? Here, of course we have had 
a good deal of criticism. First, the hon. 
Member for Fife, in the course of one 
of his interesting and amusing speeches, 
objected very much to the panel, con- 
sisting of “men of experience in affairs,” 
on the ground that it had something of 
a French smack about it. Well, there is 
an ultra-Scottish flavour in that criti- 
cism, but upon this whole question of 
the constitution of the tribunal, I may 
say at once—I do not think that I left 
any doubt about it in the speech I made 
in moving the Second Reading—that we 
have an open mind. What is more, I 
will say this: undoubtedly, there has 
been a great deal of misapprehension as 
to the persons whom we intend to form 
the constitution of a portion of this panel. 
In the memorial that came from Dundee 
there was actually this stupendous mis- 
take made. It was imagined that the 
panel was intended to be formed entirely 
of provosts and town councillors. That, 
of course, is a fantastic rendering of the 
Bill. I perfectly agree with my right 
hon. Friend, who has just sat down, that 
the more nearly you can get the panel 
composed of the same class of material 
as that which forms the present Par- 
liamentary Committees, the better the 
panel will be. I know of no reason why 
we should not hope that the panel will 
be very largely reinforced by Members 
of Parliament. I do not see very clearly 
how we can limit by definition the per- 
sons who ought to be in the panel, and 
I do not know that any better phrase, 
if a phrase is necessary at all, has been 
suggested than the one used in the Bill— 
“men of experience in affairs,” which 
would surely cover even Scottish Mem- 
bers of Parliament The House will 
notice that the question of who is to be 
on the panel, and the question of the 
method by which you are to select that 
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are laid down in the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen- 
shire threw a certain amount of ridicule 
on our proposals for the constitution of 
the panel, and compared them with the 
methods by which, in old days, the coun- 
cil was elected in Venice. That criti- 
cism does not strike me as particularly 
forcible, because we know that the coun- 
cil of Venice conducted its affairs for a 
considerable period with great success. 
I must say, however, that we have not 
derived much assistance from the 
speeches of any hon. Gentlemen, because 
no two of them agreed as to what would 
be better than what is proposed in the 
Bill. Two hon. Members preferred a 
peripatetic Committee of Parliament ; 
ene was in favour of direct nomination. 
I must say that the hon. Member for 
Leith was in error about Glasgow, be- 
cause the Glasgow paper is undoubtedly 
in favour of direct nomination. The hon. 
Member for the Sowerby Division wanted 
the panel to be composed of representa- 
tives directly elected by some body, 
which in its turn should be an elected 
body. I have shown the House that 
there has been—is—no unanimity as to 
what the best plan would be. I can 
only assure the House that if the sense 
of the House can be ascertained as to 
what would make the best panel, and 
what would be the best method of elect- 
ing it, we shall be prepared to accept 
amendments in that sense to the Bill. 
Now, Sir, hitherto I have been speaking 
of what may be called the lay members 
of the tribunal. There has been con- 
siderable criticism of the proposals in the 
Bill as to the position which shall be 
assigned to the sheriff. There, again, 
let me say that we do not look upon the 
question of the sheriff being on the panel 
as any vital part of the Bill. I will tell 
hon. Members why we propose to put the 
sheriff on the panel. Under the present 
system the Committee are represented so 
far as the Chairmen are concerned by a 
body of Chairmen who, as hon. Members 
know, are selected from Members of un- 
doubted experience by the Committee of 
Selection. It is certainly necessary, 1 


Mr. Graham Murray. 
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panel, are two different questions. The 
method of selection is, perhaps, the 
bigger question of the two, and here, 
again, I can only say that we are not in 
any way wedded to the propositions which 
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think, in the proceedings of any Com. 
mittee of this sort, that there should he 
somebody at the head of the Committee 
who is more or less acquainted with the 
laws of evidence, and able to guide the 
discussion in proper lines, and we thought 
that the sheriff was not an inappropriate 
person to fill those qualifications. As J 
mentioned before, the sheriff, although 
he is a practising lawyer, is something 
more than a practising lawyer, he is a 
practical administrator ; and, what is still 
more to the purpose, as a matter of 
fact. the sheriffs have done most excel- 
lent work in connection with the Provi- 
sional Order system. The sheriffs have, 
as a matter of fact, the conduct of in- 
quiries under the Provisional Order sys- 
tem, and have fulfilled those duties with 
extraordinary success. Therefore I do 
not see that it was any very great stretch 
of confidence to suppose that the sheriff 
would do as well under this enlarged 
system of Provisional Orders as he un- 
doubtedly has done in connection with 
the present system. Then with referenc> 
to devolution, and with reference to the 
tribunal to be selected and the safeguards 
to be provided. One peculiarity in this 
Debate has been that no one, I think, 
has criticised the proposal of the Bill, by 
which it is intended to divide the Mea- 
sures into Measures appropriate for 
private Bill legislation and Measures 
appropriate for procedure by Provisional 
Order. Therefore I think I may fairlv 
assume that the proposals of the Bill 
commend themselves to the general sense 
of the House. With regard to the posi- 
tion of the Secretary for Scotland, both 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sowerby Division 
have expressed the view that I was right 
in saying that the Secretary for Scotland 
has not really the absolute powers which 
are supposed to be conferred upon him. 
No doubt I have not convinced my hon. 
Friend the Member for Renfrewshire, but 
at the same time, if he will allow me to 
say so, he has simply reiterated his 
charges, and did not for one moment 
face the argument which I submitted to 
him. In this matter I should like, in 
answer to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Clackmannan, to tell him that 
I entirely assent to his interpretation 
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upon the two matters that he in- 
quired about—as to the powers of the 
Secretary for Scotland in Clause 3, and 
in the clause about the refusal of the 
memorial. If the matter is not clear, 
we are most anxious that it should b2 
made clear beyond all doubt when we 
get into Committee. He certainly ex- 
pressed our view of the Bill when he 
gave his interpretation of those two 
clauses. 





On the other hand, the ‘hon. 
Member for Leith says that his opposi- 
tion has nothing to do with the question 
of the Secretary for Scotland ; he objects 
to what he calls the multiplication of 
boards in Edinburgh, and he went on to 
indulge in some general diatribes against 
oficialism. It is fair to remind the hon. 
Member that, so far as I know, the only 
new board created in recent years in 
Edinburgh is the Local Government 
Board, and that was established by the 
Government cf which the hon. Gentleman 
himself was a distinguished Member. I 
fail to see how it can be said that under 
the present board there is the creation 


of any new 


} Department. Our great 
object has been not to create any new 
In fact, 
it was to avoid the creation of a new 
Department that the carriage of the 
Order was proposed to be devolved upon 
the Secret ary for Scotland. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Stroud 
said that the Bill substituted the Secre- 
tary for Scotland for Parliament, and he 
said also that the power of this House 
would be gone in regard to private Bills. 
Now, I cannot help thinking that that 
language, when it is really confronted 
with the Bill, is nothing less than lan- 
guage of exaggeration. My hon. Friend’s 
argument as to the power of the House 
being gone, and as to substituting the 
Secretary of State for this House would 
apply just as well to the Provisional 
Order [“No, no!”] I say 
yes, for this reason. So far as the 
initial stages of a Bill are concerned 
the only change that will be made 
by this Bill is this: that in the 
case of an unopposed Bill, under this new 
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order there is not necessarily a confirming 
Bill, while, on the other hand, under the 
present system, there must be a confirm- 
ing Bill. In the case of opposed Bills, 
the opposition has an absolute right to 
bring the matter before this House; I 
am not talking, of course, of a case of 
frivolous opposition, but in the case of 
any real or serious opposition. this Housa 
is the absolute arbiter of the destiny 
of the Bill. Take the case of unopposed 
orders under the present system. Where 
is the control of this House upon an un. 
oppos-d order? As a matter of course 
there is the stage of the Third Reading, 
but how many instances can my hon. 
Friend give me where this House has 
opposed, on the Third Reading, a Pro- 
visional Order Bill, which was unopposed ? 
When a Bill is unopposed. it does not go 
to a Committee of this House, and the 
only check this House can have is the 
check which it exercises through the 
Chairman of Committees. That check 
is equally given under the scheme of 
this Bill. Accordingly, I say again, I 
do think that my hon. Friend’s language 
is the language of exaggeration, because, 
although I admit that there is a technical 
difference in the two sets of procedure, 
there will be as much practical contro] 
under the new system as there is under 
My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin enjoined me to be of 
geood courage, and said the Bill was not 
to be despaired of. He proposed that we 
should have a Select Committee in order 
that we might see him having an after- 
noon with various most estimable per- 
Now, there may be some things 
to be said about a Select Committee, but 
I am afraid there must be some other 
reasons given than that. On the ques- 
tion of a Committee, it is rather early 
to speak about that, but there, again, I 
have no doubt we shall be perfectly pre- 
pared to consider the suggestions that 
have been made to us in the course of 
this Debate. Parliamentary control is 
certainly, in our view, the essence of 
this Bill; and having listened to the 
whole of this Debate I confess. that 
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I do not think the Bill has been much 
infringed upon in the way of showing 
that Parliamentary control is not main- 
tained. Now, Sir, it has been my fate 
before now to be a kind of Athanasius 
contra mundum, and I am not alarmed 
at the amount of criticism that has been 
directed against this Bill; but I cannot 
help thinking that when this Debate 
comes to be scanned, as it will be scanned 
in Scotland, it will be found that not 
only are the criticisms that have been 
directed against this Bill mutually self- 
destructive, but also that hon. Members 
have not really addressed themselves to 
the problems which they have to face. 
I could perfectly understand opposition 
to this Bill, if that opposition were based 
upon the view that there was no neces- 
sity for any change; but, inasmuch as 
there has been a chorus of unanimity 
on the necessity of a change, I think 
that hon. Members opposite, and, for the 
matter of that, hon. Members behind me, 
too, are bound to address themselves to a 
practical solution of the question. That 
practical solution must depend upon these 
questions: first, are you, or are you not, 
going to have devolution; then, when 
you have settled whether or not you will 
have devolution, the question is, have 
you maintained adequate Parliamentary 
control? We have had a great deal of 
sporadic criticism to-night, but very little 
criticism of the scheme of the Bill as a 
whole; and, although, as I say, there 
has not been much speaking in favour 
of the Bill, yet I feel that very little, 
because I am perfectly certain about 
public opinion in Scotland; and I think 
some of the hon. Gentleman who have 
spoken to-night will not have lived very 
long before they find that out also. At 
present I do not think that they have, 
by their criticisms to-night, at all helped 
us to really solve the problem which 
they all say they are anxious to solve, 
but to which they have contributed no 
practical, rational solution. 

Sr T. D. GIBSON CARMICHAEL 
(Edinburgh, Midlothian): The hon. Gen- 
Mr. Graham Murray. 


{COMMONS } 
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tleman the Member for Peebles and Sel- 
kirk said at an early period in this 
Debate, that anyone who lived in Scot- 
land, as he did, would know that there 
was a strong feeling in favour of this 
Bill. I myself live in Scotland, and I 
venture to doubt very much whether 
there is any general desire for this Bill. 
The hon. Member said that any Scotch 
Member who voted against this Bill would 
incur a very grave responsibility. I am 
not going to incur that grave responsi- 
bility, because I am not going to vote 
against the Second Reading of this Bill. 
I have appeared far too often before 
Scotch audiences not to know that it is 
a bad thing to have voted against any 
Measure of this kind. On the other 
hand, I am not sure that I am going 
to vote in favour of the Bill. I believe 
there is a desire in Scotland for a Bill 
to deal with this subject, provided that 
the Bill is one to give to Scotland in 
these matters cheapness and simplicity, 
and a_ tribunal will command 
respect. The case cited by the Lord Advo- 
cate, interesting to himself and many 
others, rather showed that 
need for some reform which would secure 
cheapness and simplicity. I am not at 
all sure that this Bill will tend to cheap- 
ness, and as to the matter of simplicity, 
I believe the Bill will complicate rather 
than simplify procedure. I am not one 
of those who are afraid of increasing the 
power of the Secretary for Scotland. I 
know there are some Scotch Members 
who apparently think that the Secretary 
for Scotland is a big enough man already. 
I do not hold that view. My own view 
is, that the Secretary for Scotland ought 
to be a great and powerful man, and I 
should be glad to see him one of the 
most prominent men in the Cabinet, but 
any additional powers conferred upon 
him must be conferred in such a way 
that they will command respect in Scot- 
land. Unless I entirely misread the feel- 
ing in Scotland, I do not think the tribu- 
nal proposed in this Bill is one that will 
command respect. I was glad to hear from 
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the Lord Advocate, and I think all Scotch 
Members will be glad to hear, that the 
constitution of that tribunal is not to 
be regarded as a vital part of the Bill. 
I had hoped that the Lord Advocate, 
recognising, as he must have done, that 
the tribunal he proposes is looked upon 
with no more favour on his own side of 
the House than on this, would have 
pointed out some possible alternative. 
He objected to the notion of a peripatetic 
Committee or Commission, and I confess 
that I quite agree with him in that 
objection. It might be an enjoyable 
holiday for some English Members to 
go to Scotland on private Bill business, 
and some compensation might be found 
by appointing Scotch Members to deal 
similarly with English Bills, with the 
opportunity of spending a fortnight on 
business—and _ fishing—in Hampshire. 
But, seriously, the notion of a peripatetic 
Committee is quite out of the question, 
and I am glad the Lord Advocate is 
against it. There is one matter on which 
I should like to ask for information, and 
that is whether Scotch Members in this 
House, after the passing of this Bill, are 
to continue to serve on Private Bill Com- 
mittees. If the private Bills we bring up 
from Scotland are to be dealt with, not 
by ourselves, but by other gentlemen 
“experienced in affairs,” why are we to 
continue to serve on Private Bill Com- 
mittees at all? We have heard a good 
deal about the criticisms of this Bill that 
have come from Scotland. It has been 
pointed out by the Lord Advocate that 
the city of Edinburgh has not expressed 
any disapproval of the Bill, and I have 
yet to learn that the opinion of the city 
of Edinburgh is not as good as that of 
Glasgow or Dundee. I think Edinburgh 
has taken a perfectly right course in not 
opposing the Second Reading, and in 
simply pointing out that the Bill is 
capable of great alterations in the way of 
amendment and improvement. A Scotch- 
man who came to see me to-day, a man 
who is, I imagine, a “man experienced 
in affairs,” at any rate a man who has 
had great experience in Scotch local 
affairs, and who is a good Conservative, 
said to me, “I do not think the Bill will 
do us much good, but I do not think it 
will do us much harm.” I think that is 
about the opinion of Scotchmen gene- 
rally. JI should have been glad to sup- 
port a Bill having the object for which 
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this Bill is intended, but uniess we have 
some clearer assurance than we have 
had, that the tribunal proposed will be 
one which will really command respect 
in Scotland, I shall not be prepared to 
vote for the Second Reading. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee):I beg to move the adjournment of 
the Debate. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tos TREASURY 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, E.): 
I feel it is impossible to resist this Motion, 
as I am aware that there are many 
Members on both sides of the House who 
are very desirous of laying their opinions 
before the House. But I hope that when 
the Debate is resumed on an early date— 
Monday, I hope—hon. Gentlemen will 
remember that we have been anxious 
to give opportunity for ample discussion 
of the Bill, and will not trespass too long 
on the time at our disposal. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


SHERIFFS 
OFFICE 


DEPUTE 
(SCOTLAND) 


TENURE OF 
[ANNUITY]. 


Considered in Committee. 

Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, 
Penrith), CHarrmMan of ComMITTEES of 
Ways anp MEANS, in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the vay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of arm 
annuity to any Sheriff who may be removed 
from office under the provisions of any Act 
of the present Session to amend the Law in 
regard to the Tenure of Office of Sheriffs im 
Scotland, such annuity not to exceed three- 
tenths of the salary payable to such Sheriff.” 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


RESERVE FORCES BILL, 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CuavsE I. 


Coronet A. C. EARLE-WELBY (Taun- 
ton): In moving the Amendment which 
stands in my name, I need not detain the 
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Committee. The Amendment explains 
itself. Its object is to prevent the return 
of bad characters to the regiment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
‘5, after the word “reserve,” to insert the 
words, “whose character on transfer to 
the Army Reserve is good.” 


Question proposed— 
“*That those words be there inserted.” 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): There is not the 
slightest intention to take back bad 
¢characters. No man will be taken back 
‘who has not a good character. 


Cotonen WELBY: I really hope 
the hon. Gentleman will accept this 
Amendment. My experience as an Army 
officer is that, very often those who go 
‘into the Reserve are a very good riddance 
to the regiment they have belonged to, 
and if they are brought back it is a 
great misfortune to the regiment, because 
of the bad influence they exercise on 
the other men. A great many of the 
men who will rejoin are those who have 
been unable to find employment, and who 
have, if only for that reason, become 
more or less demoralised, and_ their 
return would be a serious matter. 


Mr. BRODRICK: As I have explained, 
it is not the intention to take back men 
who have not good characters. The com- 
manding officer will have a voice in the 
matter. 


CotoneL WELBY: I know 
commanding officer what that means. 
As commanding officer, you make your 
representations, but they are ignored ; 
you have a voice, but that voice is in- 
audible. I do strongly urge upon the 
hon. Gentleman the importance of having 
‘some such clause as this in the Bill. I 
am not disposed to trust the War Office 
‘in this matter. 


as a 


Tt being Twelve o’clock, the Chairman 
‘reported progress. Committee to sit 
again Monday next. 


{COMMONS} 
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GREENWICH HOSPITAL BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. H. E. KEARLEY (Devonport): I 
object. 


Mr. W. O. CLOUGH (Portsmouth): I 
hope the hon. Member will not persist in 
his objection. That is a purely adminis- 
trative Bill. I understand the point my 
hon. Friend desires to raise. If my hon, 
Friend will take my word for it, I myself 
intend to raise that point on the 
Estimates. 


Dr. C. K. D. TANNER (Cork Co, 
Mid): I also object. It is not a mere 
matter of opinion, but I hold it to be 
my duty to object. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. J. Austen Cuamperuary, 
Worcestershire, E.): I hope the hon. 
Members will not object. The point was 
raised the other night, and I think i 
was agreed that the Bill should be passed, 
and that the question hon. Members 
desire to raise could properly be discussed 
on the Estimates. 


Mr. KEARLEY: The Bill is far too 
important to be taken now. 


Second Reading deferred. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.): I hope that no hon. Member will 
object to the Second Reading of this Bill 
being taken now. Many local authorities 
throughout the country, representing 8) 
per cent. of the population of the coun- 
try, have pronounced in favour of the 
Bill, and I ask the House to read it a 
second time now, in order that it may 
be sent to a Select Committee. 


Dr. TANNER: I object. 
Second Reading deferred. 


Adjourned at 12.5. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, Ist April 1898. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 

Tue LORDS COMMISSIONERS [The 
Lord CHANCELLOR (the Earl of Halsbury), 
the Earl of Horrroun, and the Lorp 
Privy Seat (Viscount Cross)] assembled 
at Three of the Clock, when the Royal 
Assent was given to the following Bills—- 

1. Greek Loan. 

2. Public Buildings (Expenses). 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR took his 
Seat on the Woolsack at a Quarter-past 
Four of the clock. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


WIRRALL RAILWAY BILL. [H.L.] 


A Petition of John Kennedy, of 25, 
Abingdon Street, Westminster, Parlia- 
mentary Agent, praying for leave to pre- 
sent a Petition of the Mersey Railway 
Company praying to be heard by counsel 
against the Bill, although the time 
limited by Standing Order No. XCII. for 
presenting such Petition has expired ; 
Read, and ordered to lie on the Table; 
and Standing Order No. XCII. to be con- 
sidered on Tuesday next in order to its 
being dispensed with in respect to the 
said Petition. 


BAKEWELL GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Reported with Amendments. 


MORLEY CORPORATION GAS BIiiL. 
[H.L.] 


Read third time ; Amendments made ; 
Passed, and sent to Commons. 
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SAINT MATTHEW, BETHNAL GREEN, 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(NEW WORKS) BILL. ;H.i.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


YEOVIL CORPORATION BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time ; 
Commons. 


Passed, and sent to 
FOLKESTONE GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Company. 


MARIANAO AND HAVANA RAILWAY 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Read third time; Passed, and sent to 
Commons. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL BILL. 


’ Read third time, and passed. 


WRITERS TO THE SIGNET WIDOWS’ 
FUND BILL. 


Read third time, and passed. 


CITY AND SOUTH LONDON RAILWAY 
BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


NORTHAM URBAN DISTRICT WATER 
BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 
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NORTH WARWICKSHIRE WATER BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


ST. DAVID’S RAILWAY BILL. 


Brought from Commons; Read first 
time, and referred to Examiners. 


SPECIAL JURIES BILL. 


Returned from Commons with Amend- 
ments agreed to. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


INDIA (FAMINE). 


Further Papers regarding the famine 
relief operations in India in 1896-97; 
Presented (by command), and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 


AGRARIAN OFFENCES (PROVINCES) 
(IRELAND). 


Return for the year ended 31st 
December, 1897; Presented (by com- 
mand), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN ENGLAND). 


Return of all loans raised in England 
under the provisions of any Acts of Par- 
liament chargeable on the revenues of 
India outstanding at the commencement 
of the half-year ended on the 31st March, 
1898, with the rates of interest and total 
amount payable thereon, etc. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


ALKALI, ETC., WORKS REGULATION 
ACTS, 1881 AND 1882. 


Thirty-fourth Annual Report on 
alkali, etc., works, by the Chief Inspector, 
during the year 1897. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


{LORDS} 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL. [H.L.] 


House in Committee according to 
order; Amendments proposed by Joint 
Committee made ; Then Standing Orders 
Nos. XXXIX. and XLV. considered 
(according to order), and dispensed with ; 
Amendments reported; Bill read third 
time; Passed, and sent to Commons. 


Estate. 


IRISH CHURCH ESTATE. 


Tne Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
My Lords, I beg to move for a Return, 
in tabular form, showing the financial 
position of the Irish Church Estate at 
3lst March 1897, in the following 
respects— 


(a) INCOME OR REVENUE. 


1. Nature or description of each source of 
income (classifying the several sources es 
permanent, terminable, or miscellaneous 
revenue) ; 

2. Annual income receivable therefrom (as dis- 
tinguished from actual receipts) ; 

3. Statutory price at which same may be sold 
or redeemed ; 


4. Estimated capital value of each source of 
income at 31st March, 1897, at the statu- 
tory price thereof. 


(b) LIABILITIES AND CHARGES. 


5. Nature or decription of each liability or 
charge created by Irish Church Act of 1869, 
and subsequent Statutes (specifying the Sta- 
tute which created same) ; 


6. Original capital value of each such liability, 
where same consisted of a loan or advances 
made on the security of the estate; 

7. Rate of interest charged for same; 

8. Sinking fund for repayment of each such 
capital charge ; 

9. Normal aunvity (including interest and 
sinking fund) payable for same ; 


10. Date when each capital charge was (or 
under normal conditions will be) extin- 
guished ; 

11. Amount of each capital charge outstand- 
ing at 31st March, 1897; 

12. Estimated annual amount of other or mis- 
cellaneous expenditure. 

I do not intend to trespass at any length 

on your Lordships’ time. I hope I shall 

be able to prove, in the very few words 
which I propose to address to you, that 
my Motion is really of a very simple 
character. It is a sequel to a very 
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important Debate which took place in your 
Lordships’ House in July last, and which, 
I have no doubt, is still green in the 
memories of those of your Lordships who 
take an interest in Irish affairs. The De- 
bate to which I allude was inaugurated 
by Lord Belmore, who has always been 
identified with questions of tithe rent- 
charge in Ireland, and I regret that such 
an expert as he should not, on the present 
occasion, be occupying my place. But, 
as he is prevented from being present to- 
day, and as we consider the question of 
importance as being a sequel to that 
Debate, he has asked me to move for the 
Returns which I have set forth on the 
Paper. The Debate to which I allude 
was one in which Lord Belmore moved 
that an Address be presented to Her 
Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission 
to report to what extent the payers of 
the Irish tithe rent-charge were entitled 
to a reduction. I am sure your Lord- 
ships, from the course that Debate took, 
fully realised the hardships under which 
the land-owning class in Ireland have 
suffered for many years past, and which 
are due not to any fault of their own, but 
to the various Acts of Parliament which 
the Legislature have considered them- 
selves justified in passing. Consequently, 
it was with no surprise that we who 
listened to that Debate heard the various 
notes of sympathy which were rung by 
the various Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government who took part in the De- 
bate. On that occasion the Government 
were represented, in the first instance, by 
my noble Friend, Lord Denbigh, and he, 
on behalf of the Government, sympa- 
thised very sincerely with the wants and 
requirements of those who were repre- 
sented by Lord Belmore. My noble and 
learned Friend below me, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, speaking with all the 
authority due to his great position in 
Ireland, and also as a leading Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government, went so far 
as to say that Her Majesty’s Government 
would, during the Recess, give every con- 
sideration to the views which had been 
put forward ; and he held out every hope 
that, in the coming Session, the Govern- 
ment would introduce a Bill dealing with 
this question. I think that was, more or 
less, the effect of the remarks he made 
in the course of that Debate. Well, my 
Lords, we therefore consider, after his 
remarks, that the Government are now 
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probably anxious to alleviate the hard- 
ships under which the land-owners and 
tithe rent-charge payers are at present 
suffering by introducing a Bill during the 
Session, but we think it is advisable that, 
when such a Bill is introduced, those who 
are interested in the question, and those 
who will have to carefully consider the 
details of such a Measure, should be in 
full possession of all the information in 
connection with the subject, and this in- 
formation I have, in the absence of my 
noble Friend, moved for. My Lords, we 
think it is but fair that not only the 
Members of your Lordships’ House who 
are connected with Ireland—not only the 
tithe rent-charge payers—but the British 
public should be in possession of these 
statistics. It may be said that a certain 
amount of information can be derived 
from the annual reports of the Irish Land 
Commission, but we maintain that the 
information is not sufficient at the present 
time. There has been no Parliamentary 
Return that has enabled the public to 
find out, and to judge for themselves, on 
three points—firstly, to what extent the 
Irish Church Estate is charged ; secondly, 
how long those charges are likely to be 
outstanding; and, thirdly, how far the 
tithe rent-charge can be remitted with- 
out prejudicing the security of loans 
charged on that estate. We think, my 
Lords, that we have a right to ask for 
this information, and I cannot for a 
moment imagine that Her Majesty’s 
Government will be reluctant to grant 
it. Another Member of Her Majesty's 
Government—no less a person than the 
Prime Minister himself, whom I trust we 
shall soon see restored to health and in 
his place again—speaking on a Debate 
which took place on the same subject, 
made a speech of an extremely sympa- 
thetic and friendly character. I do not 
wish to weary your Lordships by quoting 
that speech, but I think I am justified 
in saying that the Prime Minister sym- 
pathised very materially with the request 
that was put forward, and assured us 
that Her Majesty’s Government would be 
very glad indeed to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the land-owning classes, if such 
alleviation could be obtained without any 
call or any drain on the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. He added that Her Majesty’s 
Government would be very glad to receive 
proposals from those who were interested 
in this question, and that they would 
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carefully consider those proposals, so long 
as they did not involve any drain on the 
Imperial Exchequer. We should be very 
glad either to consider the Measure which 
we trust will be put forward, or to our- 
selves put forward proposals at the sug- 
gestion of the Prime Minister; but we 
maintain that we cannot put forward 
those proposals in a complete form unless 
we are furnished with the statistics and 
the Returns for which I am now moving. 
I will not trespass further on your time, 
my Lords, for it is with absolute confi- 
dence that I move the Motion which 
stands in my name. 


Eart WALDEGRAVE: My Lords, in 
the absence of the noble Lord who gene 
rally answers for the Irish Office, I have 
been requested to inform the noble Mar- 
quess that the Government do not think 
it necessary to grant the Return, on the 
ground that almost all the information 
which he asks for will be found on page 
103 of the last Annual Report of the 
Land Commission. 


THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY: 
My Lords, may I be allowed to again 
trespass on your time for a few moments? 
I specially laid stress, in the remarks I 
made, upon the fact that a certain amount 
of information was given in the Report 
of the Irish Land Commission to which 
my noble Friend alludes, but no. Parlia- 
mentary Return was given, and therefore 
the information given by the Land Com- 
mission was absolutely inadequate. I con- 
fess I am rather surprised and somewhat 
disappointed at the reply given by my 
noble Friend. It seems difficult to recon- 
cile the statement of my noble and learned 
Friend below me (the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland), and the advice given by the 
Prime Minister to consider our own pro- 
posals, and then rubmit them to Parlia 
ment, with the action of the Government 
through my noble Friend who has replied 
on their behalf. Perhaps the fact that 
this is the Ist of April has something to 
do with it. I cannot for a moment con- 
sider that they wish to change their 
views, but Iam bound to say that I think 
the reply which my noble Friend has 
given to-day will not give satisfaction to 
those who had looked upon the state- 
ments in July with gratification. Owing 
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to the adjournment of the House I shall 
not be in a position to raise this question 
again, but when the House resumes after 
Easter, when I hope the Prime Minister 
will be in his place, we shall ask him how 
he could imagine that we can initiate pro- 
posals on a very complicated question 
when the Returns, which we consider we 
are entitled to, and which are absolutely 
necessary for the formation of those pro- 
posals, are refused to us. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asupourng): My Lords, I 
do not think my noble Friend who 
has just spoken has done justice io 
the reply which my noble Friend has 
given on behalf of the Government. 
My noble Friend has asked for infor- 
mation showing the financial position 
of the Irish Church Estate at 31st March, 
1897, and my noble Friend who has 
replied on behalf of the Treasury refers 
him to a certain page of the last Report 
of the Irish Land Commission, which is 
accessible to the world, and which must 
have been laid upon the Table of both 
Houses of Parliament. The Government 
are most anxious to give all the informa- 
tion asked for, and if my noble Friend 
refers to the page to which his attention 
has been directed, and then is able to 
point out any further information for 
which he can legitimately ask, the matter 
will be fairly considered. 


THe Eart or MAYO: My Lords, I 
assure your Lordships that the passage 
in the Report has been referred to, and 
that it does not contain sufficient infor- 
mation to enable us to frame a Bill or a 
demand. You must remember the former 
history of this matter. First of all, Lord 
Belmore moved for a Royal Commission, 
and the noble and learned Lord the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland informed us that 
the Government would very likely bring 
in a Bill. The noble Lord behind me 
(Lord Morris) said we ought to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the answer of the 
Government when we were going to get 
a Bill. We cannot possibly frame a Bill 
without knowing the state of the 
accounts. Surely we are moving for a 
very simple thing. The Church Estate 
has been taken away from us, and, now 
that it is ad.sinistered by the Govern- 
ment, we ask for a Return of the accounts 
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of that estate. That is not very much 
to ask, but yet it is absolutely refused by 
Her Majesty’s Government. We have re- 
ferred to the Return of the Irish Land 
Commission and have gone most care- 
fully into it, but we find in Dublin that 
it does not give the required information. 
That is why we move for this Return. As 
Her Majesty’s Government have refused 
the Return, I quite agree with the noble 
Marquess behind me [the Marquess of 
Londonderry] that we shall raise the 
question again after Easter, and I hope 
the Prime Minister will then be in his 
place, and that he will afford us that 
sympathy which we evidently do not find 
on the Front Bench to-day. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND: There is no desire to withhold 
sympathy or information. It is all a 
question of figures. It has not been sug- 
gested that the information in the Re 
port of the Land Commission, to which 
my noble Friends have been referred, is 
in the slightest degree defective. If my 
noble Friend who has just spoken will 
point out any particulars in which the 
information is defective I will see if the 
proper information can be supplied to 
him. 


Lorp MORRIS: My Lords, my noble 
Friend [the Marquess of Londonderry | 
has moved for certain Returns. As a 
general rule Returns are given upon the 
Motion of a noble Lord who, on his own 
responsibility, applies for them, unless 
there is some good reason to the con- 
trary either that they are very expen- 
sive, or very difficult to obtain. As I 
understand it, the answer of my noble 
Friend who represents the Government 
is that the information can be got from 
a page of the Return of the Irish -Land 
Commission. Well, my noble Friend 
below me {the Earl of Mayo] says the 
page referred to does not contain the in- 
formation. I fail to see that there would 
be any difficulty in affording the informa- 
tion sought, because it appears sub- 
stantially in the Report of the Land 
Commission. To refuse this Return 
leads one to think there must be an 
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object in refusing it. Some of the Trea- 
sury authorities think the information is 
contained in another Report, but other 
people seem to hold a different opinion. 
That being so, why not grant the Return? 


*Tue Earn or ERNE: My Lords, it 
is very difficult for a layman to extract 
from the Report of the Land Com- 
mission the information required. I am 
informed that a man accustomed to col- 
late these Returns could get the informa 
tion in a short space of time. I am sure 
it would give satisfaction to many who 
are interested in this question. if the 
Government will reconsider their decision 
and grant the return asked for. 


Estate. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (The Earl 
of Hatssury): Does the noble Marquess 
persist in his Motion? 


THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
I certainly do not propose to go to a 
Division, but I think I am justified in 
saying that when the Prime Minister 
returns we shall take another oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to the 
matter. And then, if the Return be 
refused, much as we shall be sorry to 
vote against the Government, we shall 
certainly take the opinion of the House 
on the question. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT oF THe 
COUNCIL (The Duxe or Drvonsuire) : 
It will be easy to inquire from the Treasury 
and the Irish Office whether there really 
is any necessity for an additional Return. 
I do not think the noble Earl [the Earl 
of Erne] improved the case for the 
granting of this Return. He = said 
that anybody accustomed to collate 
these Returns could easily obtain from the 
Return referred to the information asked 
for. I suppose such assistance is within 
the reach of the noble Earl, and therefore 
there is no great necessity for incurring 
the expense of granting a Parliamentary 
Return. 


Motion withdrawn. 
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PUPIL TEACHER SYSTEM. 


*Lorp NORTON: My Lords, I beg most 
earnestly to call your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the Departmental Report just pub- 
lished on the pupil teacher system. On 
the eve of Legislation promised by the 
noble Duke (the Lord President of the 
Council) after Easter on the subject of 
secondary education we find a Depart- 
mental Report issued from the Education 
Department, which clearly tends to pro- 
mote the very thing which we all under- 
stand, and hope the noble Duke’s Mea 
sure will counteract. The proposal of the 
Report to which I call attention is, in 
effect, to load elementary education more 
and more with secondary subjects. The 
proposal is to make secondary subjects, 
a part of elementary education, and to 
raise elementary to the standard of 
secondary instruction. There is a clear 
distinction between elementary education 
and secondary instruction, and the con- 
fusion which now exists is disastrous to 
both. It is very desirable that the one 
should be more distinguished from the 
other. Elementary education is the 
training, morally and intellectually, of 
children for all positions in life. Secon- 
dary instruction is required as appren- 
ticeship by that portion of the working 
class who are going into higher kinds 
of employment. For instance, Man- 
chester and a Wiltshire village do not 
require the same educational curriculum. 
They both require elementary education, 
but they do not both require the same 
kind of scientific and technical instruc- 
tion; yet the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee tend to make 
all education adopt a secondary nature. 
It is proposed by the Committee that 
the standard of age, qualification, and 
pay of all pupil teachers shall be raised 
to the secondary standard, and that they 
shall only be taken from secondary 
schools. Asa matter of fact the best pupil 
teachers we have had have been trained 
in primary schools. This proposal actually 
puts pupil teachers out of the reach of the 
greater number of schools throughout the 
kingdom. If the age, qualification, and 
pay of pupil teachers are raised, as this 
Report proposes, the majority of schools 
will be unable to use them. The second 
proposal of the Committee is that no 
school is to have any pu~il teacher which 
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has less than two adult teachers in it. 
Well, that at once excludes from the em- 
ployment of pupil teachers almost all the 
rural schools in the kingdom, and, lest 
those rural schools deprived of pupil 
teachers should make use of the cheaper 
kind of assistance provided for poor 
schools by Article LXVIII of the 
Code, the Report proposes to abolish 
Article LXVIII, so as to deprive 
them altogether of any kind of 
primary teaching. Most of our pupil 
teachers come from the artisan class, 
but under this Report poor parents 
will not be able to bring their children up 
as pupil teachers. If they are not to com- 
mence teaching until they are 18 years of 
age, few parents will be able to wait until 
then before their children become remu- 
nerative. Therefore pupil teachers will 
have to come from a higher class. That 
may be very desirable, but you must bear 
in mind that if the Report is carried out 
it will prevent poor parents bringing up 
their children as pupil teachers. The Re 
port is most inconsistent on this subject. 
The Committee say that early training 
has made the best pupil teachers, and 
that early training is of great value in 
cultivating teaching power. The exact 
words of the Report are— 


“Some of the best materials for the teaching 
profession have been drawn from rural schools. 
It is of the highest importance to keep un the 
number of pupil teachers whose associations and 
interests attach them to rural life.” 


That is a statement with which I entirely 
agree, but it is most inconsistent with 
the recommendations of the Committee. 
They say they want teachers of elemen- 
tary schools to have a broader literary 
and a higher technical training. That is 
all very well for the higher schools, but 
not for the majority of primary schools. 
They say elsewhere— 


“The time haa come when the original idea 
of training pupi teachers must give way to 4 
higher standard.” 


It was only the other day that Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley made a similar remark. He said 
that pupil teachers are an unworthy 
supply for the higher education now 
wanted. In fact the pupil teachers 
are intended to be thrown over 
altogether, and the teaching proposed 
is only applicable to the higher schools. 
Foreign countries are often held up for 
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our imitation. I believe there is no 
argument so persuasive in either House 
as “see how much better foreign coun- 
tries are doing than we are.” It is an 
argument by which I am never attracted. 
I say that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and I would much prefer an 
English lad turned out on our system, 
bad as it is, than a German or a French 
lad. But I am sure we shall not be able 
to compete better with the schools of 
foreign countries by introducing confu- 
sion between elementary and technical 
instruction. There was a very valuable 
Yellow Book issued not long ago from the 
Education Department, called “ A Special 
Report on Subjects of Education,” in 
which the various systems in different 
countries are more or less described, and 
I observe that in France the principle is 
laid down much more clearly than we 
have ever laid it down in this country 
with regard to elementary training. The 
object of elementary training is said 
to be to cultivate the heart, the 
intelligence, and the conscience; and 
I do not think that that has been 
borne in mind in the Report. I wish 
to call attention to another point 
in the Report with regard to training 
colleges. It is said that the training 
colleges are deficient in accommodation. 
By way of increasing the accommodation 
it was propased that there should be a 
special set of training colleges for rural 
districts. I think that was avery sensible 
suggestion, but it was dropped in defer- 
ence to certain witnesses, who said that 
these special training colleges would pro- 
duce an inferior class of teachers. Con- 
tempt of manual labour is at the bottom 
of many of the suggestions in the Report. 
The object of the Report is to turn 
labourers into clerks, as if the main 
purpose for which we were sent into 
the world were to get into a higher 
social position. It is suggested by 
the Commissioners that the training 
colleges should be part of the Uni- 
versity colleges. One would have 
thought that that was a very great 
step in advance, and the Commissioners 
themselves seem to be a little staggered 
in coming to that conclusion, but they 
state that at least they think the curri- 
culum of the University colleges is not 
too high for the training of these teachers. 
They prefer day training colleges, but 
they allow that the want of supervision 
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and discipline is a real objection, and 
they make a half-way-proposal that hostels 
should be attached to the University col- 
leges, where the discipline of residential 
colleges might be united with the 
superior scientific lectures of day colleges. 
I would implore your Lordships to con- 
sider whether this is the line in which 
we hope the noble Duke (the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council) is going to carry out 
the proposals which we expect from him 
after Easter. I cannot help thinking 
myself, from the remarks he made the 
other day in the House, that this is not his 
view ; on the contrary, that he would 
rather simplify, and make more adapted 
to its special purpose, the elementary 
education of the country, which would 
continue to be at the public expense ; 
and that the secondary instruction which 
his Measure is intended to promote 
would not, as I understood him to say, be 
a national system undertaken by the 
State, but be in the nature of better 
organisation and aid to secondary 
and technical institutions, established 
all over the country by munici- 
palities, private munificence, and in 
other ways, to meet the wants of dif- 
ferent localities. In this the noble Duke 
showed the good sense which he always 
shows on every matter with which he 
deals. I trust that that will be the line 
the noble Duke’s Measure will take. I do 
not think I need trouble your Lordships 
further than to express the hope that 
before the Government scheme is brought 
on after Easter your Lordships will look 
carefully at this Report, which, though 
it appears to be connected only with the 
subject of the pupil teachers’ system, 
involves a very great principle in the 
conduct of the whole system of national 
education in this country. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rp 
COUNCIL: My Lords, I am afraid it is 
quite impossible for me to undertake 
to follow my noble Friend in the 
criticisms which he has made on the 
Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the pupil teacher system, 
for the reason that it has not been 
in my power to give, up to the pre- 
sent, the full attention and consideration 
to that Report which evidently my noble 
Friend has given to it. I may say that it 
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has not been necessary, up to the present 
time, that I should have given it that con- 
sideration. It was thought desirable 
that the Report of the Committee 
should be published without any delay, in 
order that it might be considered by the 
managers of schools, Board and Volun- 
tary ; by the teachers, and by the public 
generally, but there was no intention 
whatever of taking any action upon that 
Report until it had had that considera- 
tion. It would, I may point out to my 
noble Friend, be impossible to take any 
action upon it until the Code of 1899 is 
in course of preparation, and certainly 
no steps will be taken to carry out the 
recommendations in this Report until the 
opinions which may be expressed upon 
it by managers and others have been fully 
obtained and fully considered. Under 
these circumstances, and, as I have 
stated, having up to the present had no 
opportunity of making myself fully 
acquainted with the contents of the Report 
or the views upon it of the Vice-President 
of the Council, or any other advisers in 
the Education Department, I think I 
should be very unwilling either to 
express my assent or dissent to the criti- 
cisms which have fallen from my noble 
Friend, and to anticipate the decision 
which may be come to upon it by the 
Department, and ultimately by the 
Government. I must, however, say that 
I should be very sorry indeed to be sup- 
posed to accept, in whole or in part, the 
criticisms of my noble Friend. But, how- 
ever much he may desire—and I have no 
doubt many of your Lordships desire 
—that an extremely hard and fast line 
should be drawn between elementary and 
secondary education, and that the line 
should be drawn at a somewhat low level, 
nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
training of the teachers is at the present 
time, and always must be, to a consider- 
able extent, of a secondary character. It 
is essential to any efficient system of edu- 
cation that the teachers should possess a 
somewhat more advanced knowledge, even 
in the elementary subjects which they 
teach, than that which they are expected 
to impart. Therefore, I cannot admit 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee for enabling pupil teachers and the 
candidates for teacherships to obtain 
something in the nature of secondary 
education would necessarily tend to raise 
the standard of elementary teaching in 


Lord President of the Council. 
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general beyond that level which it 
ought to attain. With this protest and 
this explanation, and for the reason that 
I do not propose, on the present occasion, 
to follow my noble Friend in his criticism 
of the Report, I must add that I do not 
think that this would be a convenient 
opportunity for anticipating any state- 
ment which I may have to make at a later 
period of the Session in regard to the sub- 
ject of secondary education. 


*Eart FORTESCUE: My Lords, I hope 
the deep interest which, for more than 
50 years I have taken in elementary, 
and for more than 40 years in secondary, 
education, and the time and labour I 
have bestowed upon them, may plead my 
excuse in detaining your Lordships with 
avery few words on the present occasion. 
The noble Duke, the Lord President of 
the Council, said he contemplated that 
the publication of the Departmental Com- 
mittee’s Report would be the means of 
eliciting the opinions of managers of 
Board and Voluntary schools on the sub- 
ject. The Committee seems to me _ to 
have been of a rather one-sided character. 
There were plenty of inspectors and head- 
masters and mistresses of training col- 
leges upon it, but there was not a single 
manager to represent either the interests 
of Board or Voluntary schools and to give 
the benefit of practical experience of the 
working of these schools. One thing thia 
Committee's Report has done—namely, 
to confirm and corroborate the evidence 
previously abundantly existing as to the 
chaotic state into which the question 
of education has been drifting. We 
find that algebra, physiology, botany, 
chemistry—not astronomy, though that 
may be taught with the sanction of 
the Department—French and German, 
Latin, and even Hebrew in various 
cases, are taught in what are called 
elementary schools. The line drawn 
is not between elementary and _ secon- 
dary schools, but between the latter 
and the great Universities of the country. 
It is that utter absence of any division 
between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation which has been stigmatised over 
and over again by those who are most 
conversant with, and are the best autho- 
rities on, education as most disas- 
trous to both. It truly seems a mystery, 
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now that education is State end rate- 
paid, that well-to-do parents should, at 
the expense of the ratepayers and tax- 
payers, get instruction in these really ad- 
vanced subjects imparted to their children 
gratuitously, instead of access being given 
freely to secondary schools by scholar- 
ships to those poor children who are capa- 
ble of turning the instruction to good 
account. I am glad the noble Duke 
has not committed himself to introduce 
all the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Departmental Committee, 
and that he wishes to collect the opinions 
of those best qualified to give opinions on 
the subject. More than 30 years ago I 
referred to the great advantage of those 
wishing to become pupil teachers and 
schoolmasters mixing, up to a certain 
degree, with other students destined for 
different callings, and I am glad to see 
that this Report takes a similar view. It 
seems to me that this recommendation 
is one which may be very advantageously 
adapted. The Report says— 


“The intellectual horizon of the pupil 
teachers now in the training colleges is con- 
tracted by associating in their studies 
exclusively with those who are preparing for 
the same calling.” 


That is very much what I advocated 30 
years ago. Then I cannot see why pupil 
teachers, the great majority of whom are 
drawn from the wage-earning class, 
should cost, in the training colleges, £10 
to £20 a year more than is paid by inde- 
pendent persons of the middle-classes for 
their children, in schools where they get, 
as tested by the local examinations of the 
Universities, a first-class education. I 
have again and again protested against 
the needless expensiveness of the training 
colleges, and their exclusive devotion to 
those who are destined for one particular 
calling. I apologise for troubling your 
Lordships, and I conclude by expressing 
my satisfaction that the Government is 
not committed to the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee. 


The subject then dropped. 


RUSSIA AND THE FAR EAST. 
Taz LORD PRIVY SEAL (Viscount 
Cross): My Lords, I rise to move that 
this House, at its rising, do adjourn till 
Tuesday, at Three o’clock. I understand 
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that it is the desire of both Houses that 
some statement should be made as 


to affairs in the Far East by- the Govern- 
ment about the same time. In the other 
House there are preliminary 
matters to be gone through before the 
statement can be made, and it is thought 
that Three o’clock will be a better hour 
for your Lordships to- meet than Two 
o'clock, as previously arranged. ° 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do not 
think there can be any objection to the 
time being altered to Three o'clock. 


some 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at 5.30. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 1st April 1898. 





Mr. SPEAKER took the Chair at 
Three of the Clock. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 


_ The Royal assent was given by Com- 
mission to the following Bills :— 


Greek Loan Act, 1898. 


Public Buildings Expenses Act, 1898. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


BIRMINGHAM, NORTH WARWICKSHIRE, 
AND STRATFORD-UPON-AVON RAIL- 
WAY (EXTENSION OF TIME) BILL. 


Ordered, That the ‘Bill be read a 


second time. ' 
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DROGHEDA GAS BILL. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (STEAM VESSELS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time, 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF 
MAURITIUS BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a 
second time. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH CORPORA- 
TIONS GAS BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed a Bill, intituled— 


“An Act to authorise the Edinburgh and 
Leith Corporations Gas Commissioners to con- 
struct new gasworks and other works and to 
acquire lands; and to confer further powers 
on the Commissioners in relation to their gas 
undertaking ; and for other purposes.” 


Read the first time; and referred to 


the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed a Bill intituled— 


“An Act for enlarging the constitution of 
the Tyne Improvement Commission; for con- 
ferring further powers upon the Tyne Improve- 
ment Commissioners ; and for amending certain 
of the provisions of the Tyne Improvement 
Acts, 1850 to 1897; and for other purposes.” 


Read first time; Referred to the 


Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 
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CHARING CROSS, EUSTON, AND 
HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


THANET GAS BILL. 


As amended, considered; to be read 
the third time. 


HART’S DIVORCE BILL. [H.L.] 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT (1894) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LEITH BURGH PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL. 


To confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Secretary for Scotland relating 
to an increase in the number of coun- 
cillors in the burgh of Leith: Ordered to 
be brought in by the Lord Advocate and 
Mr. Anstruther; Presented accordingly, 
and read the first time; Referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills, 
and to be printed. [Bill 168.] 


PETITIONS. 


ADULTERATION (FOOD PRODUCTS) 
BILL. 


From Lincolnshire, in favour; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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ARMY PENSIONS. 


For weekly payment: From Cerne, 
Canterbury, and Cardiff ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


CORN SALES BILL. 


In favour: From Lincolnshire and 
Kendal ; to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION BILL. 


From Glasgow, in favour; to lie upon 
the Table. 


EAST INDIA (CONTAGIOUS DISEASES). 


Against State Regulation: From New- 
castle, Waterloo, and Cambridge ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


From Rochdale, for Alteration of 
Law ; to lie upon the Table. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL, 


In favour: From Blackheath, White 
heath, Rowley Regis, Camerton (2), Lye 
and Wollescote, Wombwell Main, Hill, 
Lye, Bridgewater, Halesowen, Tong, St. 
Helen’s, Ashton Field, Old Oaks, Nether- 
ton, Old Hill, and Tividale Collieries ; 
t> lie upon the Table. 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRARS) BILL. 


From Brentford, for reference to a 
Select Committee ; to lie upon the Table. 


PRIVATE BILL PROCEDURE (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 


Of the Association of Burgh Officials 
of Scotland, in favour; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


From Heckmondwike, in favour; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL AND SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
BILL. 


In favour: From Kentish Town, Not- 
tingham, Chertsey, Bolton, Luton, Hali- 
fax, Weardale, Leighton Buzzard, Dudley, 
Cinderford, Wellington, Edinburgh, 
Frome, and Stonehouse ; to lie wpon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY BILL. 


In favour: From Measham, Blackburn 
(2), Romsey, Lymington, Ducklington, 
Hillesley, Lee, Nursling, West Dulwich, 
Heckmondwike, Bolton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Buryan, St. Leven, Mansfield, 
Whitecroft, Barbon, Lamberhead Green, 
Horton, Crumpsall, Bream, Coventry, 
and Stocksfield-upon-Tyne ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, ETC. 


ALKALI, ETC., WORKS REGULATION 
ACTS, 1881 AND 1892. 


Copy presented, of Thirty-fourth An- 
nual Report on Alkali, etc, Works 
by the Chief Inspector, being for 1897 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 141.] 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 
ENGLAND). 


Copy presented, of Return of all Loans 
raised in England chargeable on the 
Revenues of India outstanding at the 
commencement of the half-year ended 
31st March, 1898, etc. [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed [No. 
142.] 











GREECE (No. 1, 1898). 


Copy presented, of Dispatch from |’ 


Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, enclos- 
ing the Greek Law of Control [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


RUSSIA (No. 1, 1898). 


Copy presented, of Dispatch from Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
enclosing an Agreement concluded be- 
tween the Chinese Government and the 
Russo-Chinese Bank for the construction 
of the Manchurian Railway [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL 
(DRAFT ORDER IN COUNCIL UNDER 
CLAUSE 63). 


Copy ordered, “of Draft of an Order 
in Council under Clause 63 of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill.”—(Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed [No. 
143.] ) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL 
(DRAFT ORDER IN COUNCIL UNDER 
; CLAUSE 64) (1). 

Copy ordered, “of Draft of an Order 
in Council, under*Clause 64 (1) of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill.’—(Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to-be printed. [No. 
144. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL 
(DRAFT ORDER IN COUNCIL UNDER 
CLAUSE 64) (3). 

Copy ordered, “of Draft of an Order 
in Council, under Clause 64 (3) of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill.”—(Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


to lie 
[No. 


Copy presented accordingly ; 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
145. | 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL 
(PROPOSED SCHEDULE VI.). 
Copy ordered, “of Draft of the Sixth 
Schedule proposed to be inserted in the 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill.”—(Mr. 
Gerald Balfour.) 


Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
146.] 


TELEGRAPHS (GRANT). 


Committee to consider the authorising 
a Grant out of ‘the Consolidated Fund 
for the purpose of the Telegraph Acts, 
1863 to 1897 (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), upon Monday next.—(Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


BENEFICES BILL AND BENEFICES 
, (No. 2) BILL. 


Leave given to Standing Committee on 
Law, etc., to make Special Report ; 


Special Report brought up and read ; 


Benefices Bill reported, 


without 
Amendment ; 


Benefices (No. 2) Bill, reported; as 
amended by the Standing Committee, 
t> be taken inte consideration upon 
Monday, 18th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 169.] 


Special Report and other Reports to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 147.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 147.] 


MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATION (GAS) 
BILL. 
Reported ; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


COMMONS (REGULATION OF 
WOLSTANTON MARSH, SPAFFORD- 
SHIRE). 

Report from Select Committee, with 
Minutes of Evidence relative thereto, 
brought up, and read; To lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 148.] 
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LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP 1). 


Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkcudbright) 
reported from the Committee on Group 1 
of Railway Bills; That, for the con- 
venience of parties, the Committee had 
adjourned till Tuesday, 3rd May, at  half- 
past Eleven of the clock. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY BILL. 


Reported; Report to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
Mr. T. F. HALSEY (Watford) reported 


from the Committee of Selection: That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
bers from the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure: Sir John Kennaway and 
Colonel Williams; and had appointed in 
substitution Mr. Knowles and Sir Howard 
Vincent. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


STANDING ORDERS. 
Resolutions reported :— 


1. That, in the case of the London United 
Tramways Petition,.the Standing Orders ought 
to be dispensed with:—That the parties be 
permitted to proceed with their Bill, provided 
that the powers to construct Tramways, Nos. 
1, 1a, 18, 1c,,2, 3, 34,38. 4, and so much of 
5 as is proposed to be doubled, are struck out 
of the Bill: —That the Committee on the Bill 
do report’ how far such Order has been com- 
plied with.” 


2. “That, in the case of the Middlesex 
County Council Bill, Petition of the ‘Padding- 
ton Burial Board’ for dispensing with Stand- 
ing Order CX XIX. in the case of their Petition 
against the Bill, the said Standing oe ought 
to be dispensed with. 





3. “That, in the case of the Blackpool and 
Fleetwood Tramroad (Tramway Extensions) 
Bill [H.L.], the Standing Orders ought to be 
dispensed with: That the parties be per- 
mitted to proceed with their Bill, provided 
that all powers to construct new Tramways 
be struck out of the Bill:—That the Commit- 
tee on the Bill do report how far such Order 
has been complied with.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


MORLEY CORPORATION GAS BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed: — 


“ An Act to empower the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the borough of Morley to 
purchase the undertakings of the Morley Gas 
Company and the Churwell Gaslight Company, 
to make further provision in regard to the 
finance. of the said borough; and for other 
purposes.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


SAINT MATTHEW, BETHNAL GREEN, 
BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed— 


“ An Act to abolish the composition rate now 
leviable for certain Church purposes in the 
parish of St.. Matthew, Bethnal Green, in the 
county of London, and to make other provi- 
sions for securing the stipend of the Rector of 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and the main- 
tenance of the fabrics of the churches of 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green, and St. John, 
Bethnal Green; and for other purposes.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD 
(NEW WORKS) BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed— 


“An Act to authorise the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board to alter, extend, and improve 
their docks, basins, atid works on the Liverpool 
side of the River. Mersey; and for other pur- 
poses.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for. Private Bills. . 
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Trish Head 
YEOVIL CORPORATION BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed— 


“An Act to enable the Corporation of Yeovil 
to construct additional waterworks, to pur- 
chase the undertaking of the Yeovil Gas and 
Coke Company, Limited, to supply gas, to 
establish a station for generating electric power, 
and to raise money by borrowing on mortgage 
or otherwise.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


FOLKESTONE GAS BILL. [H.L.] 
Message from the Lords that they have 
passed— 


“An Act for ay | further powers to the 
Folkestone Gas and Coke Company.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY BILL. 
[H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed— 


“An Act for conferring further powers on 
tae South Eastern Railway Company; and for 
other purposes.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


MARIANAO AND HAVANA RAILWAY 
COMPANY BILL. [H.L.] 


Message from the Lords that they have 
passed— 


“An Act to confirm the issue as fully paid 
of certain shares.” 


Read first time ; Referred to Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


QUESTIONS. 


LIMERICK CLOTHING FACTORY. 
Sm CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty whether the 
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Limerick Clothing Factory is now in 
receipt of Government contracts ; whether 
a contract for clothing for the Naval 
Reserve, granted to a Galway firm, has 
been sub-let by that firm to the Limerick 
factory ; and whether, in connection with 
any complaint the Admiralty may receive, 
he will inquire into the circumstances 
under which the Clothing Factory has 
recently lost the municipal contract for 
Limerick in consequence of the adoption 
by the Corporation of the Fair Wage 
Clause, although the Factory tender was 
the lowest? 


THe SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. G. E. Macarryey, 
Antrim, S.): The Limerick Clothing 
Factory holds no Admiralty contracts at 
present, and no application has been 
received from the contractor at Galway 
to sub-let his contract to the Limerick 
Factory. 


Sr CHARLES DILKE: The hon. 
Gentleman is not then aware of the fact 
that this has actually been done? 


Mr. MACARTNEY : Certainly not, Sir. 


IRISH HEAD POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. J. DALY (Monaghan, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he can state when head post- 
masters in Ireland will receive the 10 per 
cent. increase of salary recommended by 
the Report of Lord Tweedmouth’s Con- 
mission to postmasters of ten years’ ex- 
perience ; and whether head postmasters 
in England of ten years’ service have 
already received the benefit of the 10 per 
cent. increase of their salaries recom- 
mended by the Commission? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 
THE TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, 
Preston): A considerable number of head 
postmasters in Ireland have already re- 
ceived the increases of salaries accruing 
under the recommendations of Lord 
Tweedmouth’s Committee, and other re 
visions will be carried out as they fall 
due. The same remarks apply to head 


postmasters in England. 


Mr. DALY: Is the right hon. Gentle 
man aware there are many postmasters 
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in Ireland with over ten years’ service 
who have not yet got the increase in their 
salaries ? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is quite possible, 
because the increase is to be given after 
a certain time. 


UNION BOUNDARIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
land whether he is aware that there are 
13. unions in Ireland whose _ boun- 
daries extend into two counties; and 
whether, as the population of Ireland has 
reduced millions since these workhouses 
were built, he will advise the Govern- 
ment to compulsorily close some of these 
workhouses when arranging boundaries 
under the Local Government Bill? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp W. Batrour, Leeds, 
Central): There are 46 unions in two 
counties, and 13 which extend into threc 
counties. The unions which might pos- 
sibly be amalgamated without inconveni- 
ence to the sick and destitute are, in very 
few cases, only those which are inter- 
sected by county boundaries. Amalga- 
mation of a certain number of unions is, 
no doubt, feasible, and Clause 50 (2) of 
the Bill empowers the Local Government 
Board, on the application of a county 
council, and after communication with 
the guardians concerned, to amalgamate 
unions for the purpose of placing the 
workhouses at the disposal of the council 
to serve as auxiliary lunatic asylums. 


Mr. DALY: The right hon. Gentleman 
has perhaps not noticed I mentioned the 
word “compulsorily.” Have the Govern- 
ment power to compulsorily close the 
workhouses, or will he advise that it be 
given them? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: They al- 
ready have the power. 


CONSTITUTION HILL. 

Coronet A. C. EARLE-WELBY (Taun- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the sharp 
turn vehicles have to make to enter 





Constitution Hill from Piccadilly; and 
whether he can see his way, by set- 
ting back the railings to the north of the 
Arch, so to curve the roadway as to 
abolish this sharp turn and save horses 
a trying danger in slippery weather? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. A. Axsrs-Dove.as, Kent, 
St. Augustine’s): The width of the road- 
way is so great at the point mentioned 
by my hon. and gallant Friend that a 
driver is enabled to make a turn much 
less sharp than an ordinary rectangular 
turn from one street into another. I do 
not consider it necessary to alter the line 
of railings which was settled after much 
consideration, and to move which would 
entail very great expense. 


In answer to a further Question, Mr. 
Axers-Dovua.as said the suggested altera- 
tion would entirely spoil the line of the 
street. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER AND THE TEXTILE 
WORKERS. 

Mr. W. C. STEADMAN (Tower Ham- 
lets, Stepney): I beg to ask Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer whether he would 
explain why, after he had appointed a 
time to meet a deputation of the textile 
workers on the Currency question, he 
refused to receive such deputation, and 
allowed them to arrive at his office before 
informing them of his refusal ? 


Tua CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir M. Hicks Bgacu, Bristol, 
W.): This was a deputation from trades 
unions in Yorkshire and Lancashire on 
the subject of bimetallism. A few 
minutes before the hour named for the 
interview I received a copy of a docu- 
ment which had been circulated by the 
members of the deputation, in which it 
was stated that with regard to the sub- 
ject they desired to bring before me the 
Government had— 


“broken their solemn pledges to the country, 
treated with contempt the interests and 
demands of industry, and disgraced this 
country in the eyes of the world by showing 
that no Foreign Power: can depend upon the 
pledged words of a British Ministry.” 
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In my opinion. this statement is abso- 
lutely baseless. But it is certainly ex- 
pressed in distinctly offensive language ; 
and though, of course, anyone is free to 
believe it, and to express it in any 
language he likes, he is not free to do so 
in my room as a member of a deputation, 
and, as I assumed that the deputation 
would say to me what they had said else- 
where, I declined to receive them. I 
should readily have spared them the 
trouble of coming to the Treasury, only 
I did not receive the document until 
just before the hour named for the depu- 
tation. 


Candidates for the 


CULLIOVILLE TRAIN SERVICE. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the people of Crossmaghan 
and Cullioville have repeatedly petitioned 
the Great Northern Railway Company 
(Ireland) regarding the great incon- 
venience they are put to by having no 
passenger train leaving Dundalk for 
Enniskillen stop at Cullioville Station 
from 9.25 a.m. to 7.40 p.m. each day ; 
and whether he will make representa- 
tions to the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland) with the view of 
having this grievance of the inhabitants 
of Crossmaghan and Cullioville redressed ! 


Toe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircnre, Croydon) : 
The Board of Trade communicated with 
the company upon this subject, and have 
received a reply, a copy of which shall be 
sent to the hon. Member. It seems that 
the company find a difficulty in consent- 
ing to stop the train at Cullioville every 
day, but they will do so on Mondays 
for the convenience of those attending 
Dundalk market. 


FORE RUINS, COUNTY WESTMEATH. 


Mr. J. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the interesting 
character of the ruins at Fore, county 
Westmeath, any steps will be taken by the 
Irish Board of Works, at the coming meet- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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ing of the Ancient Monuments Commit- 
tee, to have the gateways of the old town, 
the monastery, and the chapel of St. 
Fechin, the cyclopean doorway of which 
has been described by the eminent 
traveller, Edward Dodwell, as equal to 
any he had seen in Greece, at Tyros, 
Argos, or elsewhere, scheduled as ancient 
monuments under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Acts; and whether, as the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries requested the 
Board of Works in July, 1892, to bring 
the ruins at Fore under the protection 
of the Acts mentioned, and the Board of 
Works was unable to do so owing to want 
of money, preference will now be given to 
the claims of Fore in the event of funds 
being available? 


Mr. HANBURY: In 1880 the Com- 
missioners of Public Works approached 
the late Lord Greville, who owned the 
estate on which the ruins at Fore, county 
Westmeath, are situated, with a view to 
have them vested in the Board, but as 
Lord Greville declined to do so at that 
time no further action could be taken. 
The Royal Society of Antiquaries re 
quested the Commissioners in July, 1892, 
to bring the ruins under the protection 
of the Ancient Monuments Acts, and the 
Board were anxious to have them vested 
in them for preservation. But the 
estate on whicn the ruins are situate forms 
the subject of a petition for sale in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice, and though the Board’s solicitor 
has since July, 1893, been in communica- 
tion with the solicitors having charge of 
the sale, it has not been possible to 
obtain the consent of all the parties 
interested, which is necessary to the vest- 
ing of the ruins in the Board. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE ROYAL IRISH 
CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


‘Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what were 


the precise conditions of service and pay 
offered through the Irish Government to 
the 995 Royal Irish Constabulary candi- 
dates in December, 1896, to induce them 
to join the Army; were the proposals 
conveyed to the candidates, and how 
many of them were found willing to 
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accept service in the Army ; and, if they 
‘were not conveyed to the candidates, 
upon what grounds did the Irish Govern- 
ment disapprove of the Military authori- 
ties’ efforts to induce the men to join 
the Army! 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The nature 
of the proposal made by the War Office 
to the Irish Government was explained 
by my right hen. Friend the Under Secre- 
tary for War when replying to the hon. 
Member’s Question of Tuesday last. The 
frish Government are not aware what 
conditions (if any) as to service and pay 
were conveyed to the constabulary candi- 
dates, or whether any of the men were 
found willing to enter the Army. It has 
already been stated that the proposal of 
the War Office was not accepted by the 
Irish Government, and I do not feel 
myself called upon to supplement that 
statement. 


PATENT TEST CASE. 

Mr. F. CAWLEY (Lancashire, S.E., 
Prestwich): I bee to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, 
if the decision is in favour of the 
petitioners in the test case tried 
before the referee appointed by the 
Board of Trade, Levinstein v. Meister, 
Lucius, and Bruning, it will be possible 
for the German firm to take the case to 
two higher courts before the Board of 
Trade can compel them to grant a licence 
for an English firm to work in England 
an English patent which has been refused 
in Germany, and which anyone can work 
in that country? 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: The case referred to by the 
hon. Member is one of several applica- 
tions now being heard. I am not aware 
that any precedure could be adopted by 
a patentee against whom an order for 
a compulsory licence has been made to 
appeal against that order. 


WRECK OFF RATTRAY HEAD. 
Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
directed to the wreck of the trawler 
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Nellie, off Rattray Head, Aberdeenshire, 
in the recent gale; whether he is aware 
that from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m., when the last 
man disappeared from the rigging, the 
only attempt at rescue was a futile one 
by the rocket apparatus; and that three 
lifeboats were within reach cf the scene 
of the disaster; and whether he will 
institute an inquiry into the case? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE: Yes, Sir; my attention has 
been directed to the wreck of this vessel. 
The vessel was seen by the Coastguard at 
Rattray Head flying signals cf distress, 
some three miles off, at 5.30 a.m. on the 
24th. The vessel drifted towards the 
land, the rocket company watching to 
render assistance. At id the 
vessel stranded. A rocket was at once 
fired and communication effected in 
about ten minutes. Unfortunately the 
crew were either unable to haul off the 
rope, or else were ignorant of its use. 
A heavy sea siruck the vessel; she was 
thrown on her beam ends, and the crew 
unfortunately washed away. There are 
three lifeboats within about seven miles 
of Rattray Head. I propose to institute 
an inquiry into the casualty, when all 
the facts of the case will be ascertained. 


Mr. CROMBIE: Will the result of the 


inquiry be made known to the House? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD or 
TRADE: Oh, certainly! 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire): Will the inquiry include an inves- 
tigation with regard to the efficiency of 
the rocket apparatus? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or 
TRADE: Certainly; and also into the 
circumstances connected with the non- 
arrival of the lifeboats. 


Pat 1 
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CIVILIAN CLERKS AT THE WAR 
OFFICE. 


Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): I beg to ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office whether he will 
consider the expediency of arranging for 
a better classification, on page 93 of the 
Army Estimates, of the civilian clerks 
employed at the War Office, so as to 
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Trawlers in 


distinguish between those who are en- 
gaged in purely financial duties and those 
who are otherwise employed! 


Toe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. W. Sr. Joun Bropricx, 
Surrey, Guildford): The hon. Member 
will tind what he requires on page 236 
of the Army Estimates. 


PNEUMATIC CARDS. 

Mr. H. H. MARKS (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s): I bee to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he will consider 
the expediency of introducing in London 
the carte telegramme, or pneumatic 
card, in common use in Paris and other 
continental cities, and of utilising the 
existing pneumatic tubes of the Post 
Office Department for the transmission 
of such cartes telegrammes, or pneumatic 
cards, and other written messages in the 
London district? 


Mr. HANBURY: The question of the 
expediency of introducing in London a 
carte telegramme or pneumatic card 
system has received careful considera- 
tion both by the Postmaster General and 
his predecessors, but they have not seen 
their way to recommend the very large 
expenditure which would be necessary 
fer the construction of an efficient net- 
work of tubes. The existing pucumatic 
tubes of the Post Office could nat be 
utilised for the purpose without dewri- 
ment to the Telegraph Service. 


MILITARY STORES FOR BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. 

CotoneL J. M. DENNY (Kilmarnock 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
military stores required by tne East 
African Protectorate are despatched by 
British or German steamers / 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
gor FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. N. 
Curzon, Lancashire, 8.W., Southport): 
None of the stores, military or other- 
wise, required for the Uganda Railway, 
Uganda Protectorate, or East Africa 
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Protectorate, have been shipped in Ger- 
man or in foreign steamers. ‘The whole 
have been conveyed in British vessels. 


Ballinskelligs Bay. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL. 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if it is now proposed 
that Scotland as well as England should 
be included in the scope of the inquiry of 
the Royal Commissicn on Sewage Dis- 
posal, and if there will be in consequence 
a fair representation of Scottish Members 
of Parliament appeinted / 


Tur PRESIDENT or tas LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Cuapun, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): Yes, 


Sir: both Scotland and Ireland as welk 
as England will, I hope, he represented 
on the Commission. 


TRAWLERS IN BALLINSKELLIGS BAY. 

Mr. T. J. FARRELL (Kerry, 8.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 
he is aware that injury is being done 
by trawlers in Ballinskelligs Bay, county 
Kerry, by fish being prevented from 
entering the bay and the spawning 
grounds disturbed ; whether local fisher- 
men are greatly injured by trawlers m 
the bay; and whether an inquiry has 
taken place in Ballinskelligs in October, 
1897, in connection with fishing; if so, 
why has not the decision come to by the 
Fishery Board been announced, as it 
is a matter of great importance to the 
fishermen ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I believe 
the facts are substantially as stated in 
the question. The Inspectors of Fisheries 
have propesed a bye-law prohibiting 
steam trawling in an area which includes 
Ballinskelligs Bay, and this bye-law is 
now under consideration by the Privy 
Council. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the Inspectors of Fisheries wish to 
prohibit trawling by bye-law? 





Mr. Brookfield. 
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165¢ North Charterland 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Yes, sir. 


Mr. M. J. FLAVIN (Kerry, N.): When 
will a copy of the bye-law be issued, so 
that the fishermen of the district will 
know what it is proposed to do? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is now 
before the Privy Council. I cannot say 
when it will be issued. 


FERMANAGH ESTATE OF THE IRISH 

COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he is in 
a position to state how many holdings 
for which separate receipts are given 
there are on the Fermanagh estate of 
the Commissioners of Education in Ire- 
land, and of these how many holdings are 
judicial tenancies of first term fixings ; 
how many holdings are judicial tenancies 
of second term fixings; how many hold- 
ings are non-judicial tenancies; now 
many first term judicial tenants have 
entered court for second term fixings ; 
how many non-judicial tenants have 
served originating notices; what is the 
aggregate amount of arrears due by judi- 
cial tenants up to lst November, 1897 ; 
what is the aggregate amount of arrears 
due by non-judicial tenants up to Ist 
November, 1897; (2) have the Commis- 
sioners agreed to sell the estate to the 
tenants; and, if so, at how many years’ 
purchase respectively to each of the three 
classes of tenants; and what course the 
Commissioners intend to pursue with 
reference to the arrears which the 
tenants in this bad season are utterly 
unable to pay? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
forwarded to the hon. Member the 
detailed information desired in the 
first paragraph of the Question. As 
regards the second paragraph, an 
offer, purporting to come from 
212 of the tenants, to purchase their 
holdings at 18 years’ purchase of their 
present rents was made to the Com- 
missioners in December last. This offer 
was accepted in January on the under- 
standing that the expression “present 
rents” meant the rents then actually 
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payable by judicial and non-judicial 
tenants alike, without any deduction 
either on account of any abatement made 
voluntarily by the Commissioners, or on 
account of any judicial rents that might 
be fixed after their acceptance of the 
tenants’ offer. The resolution of the 
Commissioners does not contain any pro- 
vision dealing with the manner in which 
the arrears of rent are to be settled pre- 
vious to the signing of the agreements 
to purchase. Number of holdings for 
which separate receipts are given, 332 ; 
number of holdings which are judicial 
tenancies of first term fixings, 164; num- 
ber of holdings which are judicial tenan- 
cies of second term fixings, 1 ; number of 
holdings which are non-judicial tenancies, 
167; number of first term judicial 
tenants who, except as above, have 
entered court for second term fixings, 
nil; number of non-judicial tenants who 
have served originating notices, [8; 
aggregate amount of arrears due by 
judicial tenants up to November Ist, 
1897, £428 19s. 8d.; aggregate amount 
of arrears due by non-judicial tenants up 
to November Ist, 1897, £507 7s. 4d. 


NORTH CHARTERLAND EXPLORATION 
COMPANY. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is aware that 
in 1890 and 1891 concessions, which 
have since been acquired by the 
North Charterland Exploration Com- 
pany, under the British South Africa 
Company, were obtained from the 
chief Mpeseni and ten subordinate chiefs 
in Angoniland, in return for which they 
were to receive annual payments amount- 
ing to £860 for 99 years; whether it. 
is correctly stated that the payments 
have not been made, and that the recent 
disturbances in Angoniland are partly 
consequent thereon ; and whether he will 
inquire into these statements, and take 
them into consideration in deciding the 
treatment to be accorded to Mpeseni and 
others for their alleged rebellion? 


Mr. CURZON: The validity of 
the alleged concessions has never been 
acknowledged by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Mpeseni not being the hereditary 
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or paramount chief of the territory in 
question, and there being other claims 
upon it of superior weight. The South 
Africa Company have expressed their 
readiness for the present to make a 
payment of £200 a year to Mpeseni. The 
recent disturbances are attributed by our 
officers, not to the withholding of the 
larger sum, but to other causes. Every 
consideration consistent with the public 
safety will be shown to Mpeseni, who has 
now surrendered, and to others engaged 
in the recent rebellion. 


AGE OF RECRUITS. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Office have recently had 
under consideration a proposal to make 
all recruits for the Army verify the ages 
they give on enlistment ; and whether, in 
coming to a decision upon such proposal, 
the authorities will duly consider the pro- 
bable cost which it would involve, and 
the difficulties that may arise in connec- 
tion with names that have been assumed ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Recruits will not be 
called to prove their There 
will be no change in respect of them. 
But in order to become entitled to the 
new messing allowance the soldier must 
have completed his 19th year. His 
claim to have attained that age will be 
verified by reference to certificates, and 
where proof of age cannot be furnished 
the medical officer and commanding 
officer will be required to certify that 
he has the physical equivalents of 19 
and is fit to do a man’s work. 


on ages. 


QUEEN’S FOREIGN SERVICE 
MESSENGERS. 

Sr JOHN WILLIAM MACLURE 
(Lancashire, S8.E., Stretford): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (1) if it is the case that it 
was intended, on the reduction of the pay 
of the Queen’s Foreign Service Messen- 
Mr. Curzon. 
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gers, that officers of the Army on half-pay 
should be appointed Queen’s Foreign 
Service Messengers, and that their half- 
pay and the pay granted by the Foreign 
Office for the appointment — shoul:l 
together amount to £400 a year ; (2) why 
half-pay officers have not been appointed ; 
and (3) if it is intended to keep Queen’s 
Foreign Service Messengers on the lower 
scale of £250 a year permanently at 
that salary with no prospect of its being 
raised, although their work and duties 
are identical with those performed by 
those Queen’s Foreign Service Messengers 
receiving £400 a year? 


Mr. CURZON: The recommendation 
of the Royal Commission was that no 
fresh appointments should be made on 
the old scale of £400, but that in the 
future £150 to £200 should be the 
salary, and that the service should be 
mainly recruited from officers of the 
Army and Navy on half-pay, or in receipt 
of pension. It was consequently decided 
to reduce the salary of a Queen’s Mes- 
senger from £400 to £250 a year, but 
a deduction of £50 is made in the case 
of any person already in the enjoyment 
of a pension for other services. With 
reference to the second Question, the 
Secretary of State does not consider him- 
self bound in every case to carry out 
the recommendation of the Commission, 
which is qualified by the use of the 
word “mainly,” and, as a matter of fact, 
only one appointment has been made 
under the new system by the present 
Secretary of State. The answer to the 
third Question is in the affirmative. 


JOHN DUFFY, 5TH ROYAL IRISH 
FUSILIERS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask _ the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
whether he is aware that John Duffy, Cor- 
keeran, .Ballybay, county Monaghan, who 
served in the 5th Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
and was disabled while in that regiment, 
is at present in a very destitute condi- 
tion; and whether he will bring the case 
of Duffy under the notice of the War 
Office with a view of getting him some 
small allowance to prevent him to have 
to enter the workhouse? 


nme? 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The service of John 
Duffy was in the Militia, and the injury 
he received was not caused by the service, 
although it occurred during the training. 
His case was carefully considered on 
several occasions by the Commissioners 
of Chelsea Hospital, and they decided 
that his claims on the service have been 
fully met by the two years’ pension which 
has been paid to him. 


RELIGIOUS CLASSIFICATION IN 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. E. FLOWER (Bradford, W.): 1 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has 
decided to abandon the principle of reli- 
gious classification of children in indus- 
trial schools laid down in the circular 
letter of the Secretary of State to the 
Clerks of Justices of the Peace, dated the 
14th of February, 1888, and confirmed 
by a subsequent letter of the 30th of 
January, 1892, to the senior Metropolitan 
Police magistrate ; if so, will he state the 
reasons for such change; and whether 
he has directed the London School Board 
to amend the rules of thé Brentwood 
Industrial School accordingly? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir. M. W. 
Riptey, Lancashire, N., Blackpool): The 
letters referred to did not lay down or 
profess to lay down any principle of 
religious classification, They merely con- 
tained a request to justices, based on 
reasons of administrative convenience, 
that in sending children to these schools 
they should state in the order the par- 
ticular denomination to which the child 
belongs, the word Protestant not being 
distinctive enough for the purpose. This 
has nothing to do with the Question in 
the case of the Brentwood School rules— 
which was that, as the school was not in- 
tended for the reception of Roman Catho- 
lics or Jews, it would be desirable that 
the rule specifying the class of children 
to be received should state this, and for 
this purpose Protestant is the usual and 
most convenient word. 
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MURDER OF ARMENIAN RELIEF 
AGENT. 

Mr. T. C. H. HEDDERWICK (Wick 
Burghs): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
any demand has been made by the 
Government upon the Porte for restitu- 
tion of the sum of £500 belonging to the 
British Armenian Relief Fund, of which 
the murdered man Yussuf Yunnan was 
robbed at Sairt more than a year ago? 


Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are not yet in possession of any 
evidence which would justify them in 
presenting a claim to the Porte for the 
restitution of the sum mentioned. 


Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can now name an 
approximate date upon which the further 
correspondence relative to the murder of 
Yussuf Yunnan and the prosecution of his 
murderers will be laid upon the Table of 
the House? 


Mr. CURZON : Correspondence on the 
subject will be laid in the next Blue Book 
on Asiatic Turkey ; but in consequence of 
the great pressure that has been put upon 
the Foreign Office for the immediate pro- 
duction of other Papers, I cannot give any 
promise as to the date on which it will 
appear. 


PROCURATORS-FISCAL AND PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether some procu- 
rators - fiscal upon appointment are 
debarred from undertaking private prac- 
tice, while others are not; and, if so, 
upon what principle, if any, such a 
distinction is made! 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. A. 
GrauamM Mcrray, Buteshire): The facts 
are as stated by the hon. Member. The 
principle of the recent policy has been to 
restrict procurators-fiscal from private 
practice, and it has only been departed 
from in some of the smaller posts when 
it appeared impossible, at the salary 
sanctioned by the Treasury, to secure the 
services of a sufficiently competent man 
without allowing him to continue in 
private practice. 
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GLYCERINATED CALF VACCINE. 
Caprary GREVILLE (Bradford, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that Dr. Reece, a medical inspector under 


French 


the Local Government Board, while 
making an official inspection in Middles- 


brough and Darlington during March, 
recommended local authorities and others 
to use the glycerinated calf vaccine 
prepared by a particular private firm ; 
whether Dr. Reece and all other inspec- 
tors are officially authorised to advocate 
by name the interests of a private firm ; 
whether it is consistent with the regu- 
lations of the Local Government Board 
that officials should use their position as 
2 means of pushing the sale of the goods 
ot any particular firm; whether the 
matter has already been previously 
brought to the knowledge of the Local 
Government Board ; and whether prompt 
steps will be taken to check the practice 
complained of? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD: I am informed 
by Dr. Reece that he has not, either in 
Middlesbrough or Darlington, recom- 
mended local authorities and others to 
use the glycerinated calf lymph prepared 
by any particular firm, but on one occa- 
sion, when conferring with a board of 
guardians who required immediately a 
jarge supply of lymph, he was pressed to 
state the name of some firm to whom a 
telegram could at once be sent, and he 
mentioned the only firm whose tele- 
graphic address he happened to know. 
The Inspectors of the Department are not 
officially authorised to advocate by name 
the interests of private firms, and so far 
as I am aware there has been no instance 
where an official of the Department has 
used his position as a means of pushiag 
the sale of the goods of any particular 
firm. I had received a communication 
on the subject previously to the notice 
of this Question being given, but as 
there has been no such practice as that 
suggested no steps on my part are 
necessary. 


FRENCH MAIL SERVICE. 


Captain C. W. NORTON (Newington, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that last 
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week (it being the second time this 
winter) the mails for the Continent, vid 
Dover and Calais, were delayed at Dover 
over twenty-four hours. owing to the 
difficulty and risk of entering Calais Har- 
bour in rough weather, whereas the mail 
packets might either have been sent from 
Dover to Boulogne, or the mails been 
forwarded by the Folkestone-Boulogne 
route ; and that on Friday last the Indian 
mail was put on board two mail steamers 
which remained at Dover till next day, 
when, in order not to incur further delay, 
it was decided to send them with an accu- 
mulation of mails to Boulogne, where 
they entered the port without difficulty ; 
and whether, in view of similar delays, 
which may occur from time to time in the 
Channel mail service, and the general in- 
convenience these delays give rise to, 
affecting correspondents both in Great 
Britain and abroad, the English post 
office will arrange with the French postal 
authorities to forward the mails, without 
loss of time, either vid Dover and Bou- 
logne, or vid Folkestone and Boulogne, or 
vice versa, instead of detaining them even 
five or six hours at Dover or Calais? 


Mr. HANBURY: The facts as to the 
delay which occurred last week are sub- 
stantially as stated by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, but in the case of the pre- 
vious interruption to which he refers, it 
is right to remark that, not only Calais 
but Boulogne Harbour was impracticable 
through the state of the weather. The 
Postmaster General has already made an 
arrangement with the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway Company for the 
diversion of the mails under the control 
of the British post office to Boulogne 
when deemed necessary, and, in accord- 
dance with this arrangement, the Indian 
mail was sent last Saturday from Dover 
to Boulogne. But the hon. Member must 
recollect that the day mail service is not 
under the control of the British, but of 
the French, post office, and though the 
Postmaster General has invited the 
French Postal Authorities to co-operate 
with him in the same direction, no de- 
finite understanding on the subject has 
yet been arrived at. He hopes, however, 
that an arrangement will be concerted 
before long between the two post offices 
and the companies concerned. 
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CUSTOMS “WATCHERS.” 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he will consider the advisability of alter- 
ing the Treasury Minute 6215 (1896), 
which compels a “ Watcher” to give an 
attendance of 300 days in one year to 
entitle him to a year’s service, which will 
count towards his claim for sick pay 
allowance and gratuity, as set out in 
Customs G. O. 21 (1896); and whether 
he will cause inquiry to be made into the 
cases of Watchers who have been deprived 
of a gratuity through this Treasury 
Minute, it being impossible, under the 
old conditions of employment, for an 
extra C. D. officer, now a Watcher, to 
make 300 days in one year! 


Mr. HANBURY: I have this matter 
under consideration, and will communi- 
cate with the Board of Customs on the 
subject. 


Captain NORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he can state if the men employed in the 
Customs Department as watchers at a 
wage of 21s. per week for a 54 hours’ 
week are now performing efficiently the 
duties formerly allotted to the established 
outdoor officers, whose maximum salary 
was £101 per annum, with two-thirds of 
their salary as a retiring pension, their 
regular number of hours per day being 
eight in summer and seven in winter; 
and whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of carrying out the Fair Wages 
Resolution of 1891, by having these 
officers’ wages raised to the minimum of 
24s. per week for a 48-hour week? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is the fact that 
the Customs Watchers, whose wages are 
21s. a week, perform efficiently some of 
the duties which formerly fell to estab- 
lished outdoor officers. The Customs 
Watchers are liable to a full attendance 
of 54 hours a week, but I understand that 
it is only in rare instances that they are 
required to work that number of hours. 
One of the objects of the establishment 
of the body of Customs Watchers was to 
put an end to a system under which cer- 
tain duties were being discharged by 
officers on an unnecessarily high scale of 
pay. Only the inferior duties of the 
former outdoor officers have been trans- 
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ferred to the Watchers, and their pay 
and conditions of service were fixed with 
special reference to the character of the 
work to be performed by them. 


EDUCATION GRANTS FOR INSTRUC- 
TION IN HOUSEWIFERY. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education. for 
what reasons the Department has not, in 
the new Code for 1898, made any grant, 
as was generally expected, for the teach- 
ing of housewifery to girls, a subject 
which comprises general house work and 
home nursing, both admittedly costly 


-classes to establish, whilst a grant of 6s. 


to 7s., according to excellence, is allowed 
for the manual training of boys; and 
whether, as at present, one half-day per 
week throughout the school year is de- 
voted to manual training in woodwork 
by boys, he would consider the advisa- 
bility of a similar amount of time per 
week throughout the school year being 
given to the training of girls in house 
wifery ? 


Tue VICE-PRESIDENT or tHe COM- 
MITTEE or COUNCIL on EDUCA- 
TION (Sir J. Gorst, Cambridge Uni- 
versity): The Committee of Council care- 
fully considered this Question when pre- 
paring the new Code; but it was found 
that, for financial reasons, a grant for 
housewifery could not be made at present. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CHARTERED 
COMPANY. 

Sm R. T. REID (Dumfries): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
shareholders of the South African Char- 
tered Company can fill up existing vacan- 
cies in the directorship as they please, he 
proposes to take any steps for preventing 
the election of persons whose complicity 
in the Jameson raid, and in the hostile 
preparations that preceded it, has been 
established by a Committee of this 
House? 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CuHamperuary, Bir- 
mingham, W.): Under the new scheme 
the powers of the directors will be greatly 
limited, and they will be exercised under 
strict Imperial control. I do not, there- 
fore, propose that the ordinary privilege 
of shareholders who invest their money 
in this and all similar companies to choose 
their own Directors shall be restricted. 


Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
be good enough to state whether new 
arrangements will be presented to the 
House before the final decision is made? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror rue 
COLONIES: The new arrangements 
have already been brought before the 
House. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will there be 
an opportunity of discussing them? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES: Certainly, Sir; on the 
Estimates. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: The scheme has 
not been finally adopted, then, and will 
not be until the House has had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES: I think that no final action 
will be taken until the House has had the 
opportunity of expressing its opinion, 
and that will be on the Estimates. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH 
GERMANY AND BELGIUM. 

Mr. J. G. A. BAIRD (Glasgow, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Forei¢n Affairs whether, in 
negotiating the new Commercial Treaties 
with Germany and Belgium, it is intended 
to safeguard the interests of the British 
Home and Colonial sugar industry by 
introducing clauses to effectually prevent 
export bounties on sugar imported into 
the United Kingdom? 


Mr. CURZON: The subject which has 
been raised by my hon. Friend has not 
been lost sight of; but while the new 
Treaties are still in course of negotiation, 
it would, I think, be unadvisable to make 
any statement as to what may, or may 
not, be their ultimate contents. 
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RRIDGE ACCOMMODATION OVER THE 
RIVER FEALE. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire 
land (1) if he is aware that the grand jury 
of Kerry erected a bridge at a cost of 
£3,496 10s. over the River Feale, between 
Duagh and Islandanny, and that three- 
fourths of the total cost is now repaid 
out of the public rates to the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works (Ireland), but 
that the general public are not allowed 
to use the bridge, although it has been 
completed and maintained*for the past 
seven years; and (2), what steps will be 
now taken to obtain access for the public 
to pass over the bridge! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the facts are correctly 
stated in the first paragraph. . The 
line of railway from Tralee to 
Limerick crosses the road or approach, 
at one side of the bridge, and no 
proper crossing has been provided by 
the railway company at this point. The 
grand jury, moreover, state they have no 
power to employ a person to look after 
the gates at what appears to be a farm 
crossing. I am advised there is no legat 
provision under which the railway com- 
pany or the grand jury can be required 
to provide a crossing, and the Board of 
Trade inform me they have no power 
to intervene. 

Mr. FLAVIN: I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman why the grand 
jury constructed this bridge—— [Mr. 
Speaker: Order, order!| But, Sir, 
arising out of the question, I should like 
to know if the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that a large number of peopie 
in the district are prevented from using 
this bridge. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is continuing to argue’ # 
question which has already been fully: 
answered. ; 

Mr. FLAVIN: I wanted to point out,, 
Mr. Speaker 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 





SORTER EGBERT PETHURST, G.P.O. 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether it 
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has been brought to his notice that 
Egbert Pethurst, late first-class sorter, 
Inland Section, G.P.O., who, after 26 
years and eight months’ service with 
exemplary conduct, was obliged to retire 
through ill-health, has been awarded only 
£50 per annum, whereas he is entitled 
to £72 6s. 8d.; and, whether he will 
see that this officer’s case is favourably 
re-considered ? 


Mr. HANBURY: It is a fact that 
Pethurst has been pensioned, and that 
the pension awarded to him was much 
less than it might have been, having 
regard to his service; Pethurst’s attend- 
ance during his service was very irregu- 
lar, and in the opinion of the Medical 
Officer of the Department the ill-health 
which led to his retirement was due to 
causes within his own control. In such 
a case it is the practice to make a 
deduction from the amount of the pen- 
sion, and in the circumstances the Post- 
master General sees no reason to ask the 
Treasury to reconsider their decision. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL OFFICERS’ 
EQUIPMENT ALLOWANCE. 

Sr HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War if the Secretary of 
State for War sees his way to grant the 
initial equipment allowances to medical 
officers of the Volunteer Force, having 
regard to their increased duties under 
new regulations ; and if its extension to 
quarter-masters will be considered? 


Mr. BRODRICK: I am glad to say 
that an Army Order is about to be 
issued giving the allowance to medical 
officers of the Volunteers on the Estab- 
lishment. The question of extending it 
to quarter-masters has been considered, 
but no decision has been arrived at. 


SHIRLEY AND TENNISON ESTATES, 
COUNTY MONAGHAN. 

Mr DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to tha Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can now say when 
farms on the Shirley and Tennison estates 
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county Monaghan, will be viewed by the 
Sub-Commissioners who sat lately at 
Carrickmacross to fix fair rents? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The Land 
Commissioners inform me that it is not 
at present possible to fix a date for the 
inspection of holdings in cases recently 
heard from these estates. As soon as @ 
date has been fixed for inspection all the 
parties interested will be notified. The 
date will, however, depend upon the com- 
pletion of other cases previously heard 
by the same Sub-Commission, 


EXPULSION OF BRITISH WAR 
CORRESPONDENT FROM BUENOS 
AYRES. 

Mr. J. O'KELLY (Roscommon, N.) =. 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has received in- 
formation of the arrest by the Spanish 
authorities in Havana of Mr. Musgrave, 
the special correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle in Cuba, and a British subject, 
and of his deportation on the steamer 
Buenos Ayres; whether Mr. Musgrave 
was permitted an appeal to the British 
Consul, and for what offence le was 
arrested; and whether Her Majesty’s 

Government will press for his release?! 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool,. 
Scotland): I beg at the same time 
to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if it be true 
that Mr. George Clark Musgrave, 
correspondent in Cuba cf an American 
and of an English journal, has been 
arrested ; whether he was arrested with- 
out a warrant, and whether ‘he has 
been deported from Cuba; and whether 
the British Consul at Porto Rico, where 
Mr. Musgrave will touch on his way to 
Spain, can be instructed to demand the 
release of Mr. Musgrave on the ground 
of the illegality of his arrest, and because 
his arrival in Spain at a moment of 
excitement may be attended with serious 
danger to his personal safety? 


Mr. CURZON: A telegram has been. 
received from Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at Havana stating that Mr. 
Musgrave has been expelled from Cuba 
by the order of the Gavernor General, 
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and that he left for Spain on the 30th 
of March. There is nothing in the tele- 
gram to show that Mr. Musgrave is still 
under arrest or even under detention, 
and accordingly the steps suggested by 
the hon. Members do not seem to be 
called for. The Consul General is report- 
ing fully on the matter by post, and | 
shall be happy to give the hon. Members 
what information I can at a later date. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Is it not a 
fact that Mr. Musgrave has been sent 
away, and is in custody? 


Mr. CURZON: That is not the con- 
clusion I draw from the words of the 
telegram. The Consul General reported 
that Mr. Musgrave had been arrested 
and expelled, and had left for Spain; 
but I do not gather from the words of 
the telegram that h» left under arrest. 


Uganda 


ENLARGEMENT OF IRISH HOLDINGS. 


Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will grant the Motion for a Return of 
all communications entered into by the 
Congested Districts Board with Irish 
landlords or graziers with a view cf 
obtaining land for the purposes of migra- 
tion or enlargement of holdings? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The corre- 
spondence referred to is of a private 
character, and it would be altogether 
improper to lay it on the Table of the 


House. Moreover, such a_ proceeding 
would, in all probability, seriously 


prejudice any negotiations of a similar 
kind into which the Congested Districts 
Board might wish to enter hereafter. 


COLONEL FOSTER. 

Masor F. C. RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War whether he is aware that Colonel 
Foster has been passed over for the 
rank of General, although he is the senior 
Colonel eligible under the terms of Royal 
Warrant, 1897 (par. 44); if he could 
explain on what grounds his claims to 
Mr. Curzon. 


{COMMONS } 
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promotion were rejected in favour of the 
officer immediately below him; if he 
was incompetent to command as a 
General Officer under the terms of the 
warrant why was he retained in com- 
mand of a district for five years and not 
informed of the fact; and. whether the 
Reports having reference to him were 


satisfactory or otherwise during this 
period! 
Mr. BRODRICK: Colonel Foster 


was not promoted to the rank of Major- 
General because the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Army Board did not recommend 
his promotion. It would not be desir- 
able that I should enter upon the subject 
of confidential Reports on officers in this 
House. 


TRAINING OF MILITIA OFFICERS. 


Mr. C. J. MONK (Gloucester): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State ‘or 
War whether facilities wilt be given to 
Militia officers, whose battalion is ordered 
for the annual training between the 
8th August and the 10th of September, 
and who are candidates for admission 
into the Army, to join some other bat- 
talion for the training at an earlier 
date, in consequence of the Army 
examination being fixed for the 12th of 
September? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The examination 
been postponed until the 25th 
October to enable officers to train in their 
own battalions. 


has 


UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 


Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
would obtain, and lay upon the Table, 
a Report from Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner of the Uganda Protectorate on the 
condition and progress of that Protec- 
torate from its establishment to the 
present time, similar to the Report on 
the British African Protectorate (Africa, 
No. 7, 1897) recently presented? 
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Mr. CURZON: All the material in- 
formation which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received on the subject of 
Uganda for many years past has been 
already presented to Parliament, and 
many of the British officers who have 
served there have also written valuable 
works on the subject. A Report on the 
trade and commerce of Uganda was also 
presented last year. There is, there- 
fore, no lack of available information on 
the subject, and for the present I think 
that the services of Her Majesty's 
Administrator will be more usefully 
employed in coping with existing diffi- 
culties than in writing a long historical 
Report, such as that suggested by my 
hon. Friend. 


Course of 


YUNNAN AND SZECHUEN. 

Mr. J. L. WALTON (York, W. R., 
.Barnsiey) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the French Government, under Article 
IV. of the Declaration between Great 
Britain and France, signed at London on 
15th January, 1896, agreed that all rail- 
way concessions and all commercial and 
other privileges and advantages con- 
ceded, or which may in the future be con- 
ceded, in the two Chinese provinces of 
Yunnan and Szechuen shall be extended 
and rendered common to Great Britain 
and to their nationals and dependents ; 
and whether by the same article the 
French Government engaged to use its 
influence and good offices with the 
Chinese Government for this purpose? 


Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member has 
correctly cited the terms of Article IV. of 
the Anglo-French Declaration about 
Siam, with one exception—namely, that 
the words “as far as rests with them” 
should have appeared in the eleventh line 
between the words “ shall” and “ be.” 


CORK TELEGRAPH STAFF. 

Mr. W. H. K. REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether any members of the 
Cork telegraph staff refused to select 
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their periods of annual leave for 1897 ; 
and, if so, how many, and at what time 
did they get the same; and if it is the 
intention of the telegraph authorities at 
Cork to carry out the telegraphists 
annual leave scheme as already arranged 
—namely, by seniority? 


Mr. HANBURY: Four telegraphists 
declined to select any period for annual 
leave when the lists were being made 
out. They were allowed leave later on as 
circumstances admitted, two of them in 
September, one partly in May and partly 
in September, and one in November, It 
is intended to carry out the arrangement 
of annual leave at Cork this year by 
seniority. The arrangements for future 
years are now under consideration. 


IRISH COLLEGE OF SCIENCE. 


Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can state 
when the establishment of a college of 
science will be established in Ireland ; 
and whether he will place it under a 
board of management in Dublin? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: At the re- 
quest of my right hon. Friend I wilt reply 
to this Question. I have already, on the 
22nd and 25th March, answered two 
Questions identical with the present one, 
and I must refer the hon. Member to the 
answers then given. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


Sm JAMES WOODHOUSE (Hudders- 
field): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he can state when it is in- 
tended to introduce the proposals men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech reiating to 
secondary education? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: My right hon. Friend has 
asked me to say that he is unable, in the 
present state of public business, to make 
any statement on the subject. 


COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs): In the absence of the First 


Lord of the Treasury, perhaps the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will tell us what 
will be the order of the business it is pro- 
posed to take on Monday? 
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THE : CHANCELLOR or tne EX-) spirit of the agreement entered into with the 
CHEQUER : The Prisons Bill will be the | telephone companies when the Post Office took 
First Order on Monday, the Private Bill | °V® the trunk lines; and is calculated to pre- 


ng 3 : vent the establishment of a cheap, adequate, 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill the Second. and efficient telephone service in the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and to. 

increase the difficulties and costliness of any 

arrangement for the assumption by the State 

POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA. | °! the whole telephone systems should that 
TION (SCOTLAND) BILL. +i step ultimately be considered desirable. ’ 


To enabl i ‘ils i 0t- . : os 
land er Parish Councils in Scot Having been successful in obtaining 
and to grant Superannuation Allowances | the — first place for the Motion on 
to a Law Officers and Servants, and going into Committee of Supply, 
~ se and Servants of Committees I have given the benefit to a subject 
of Management of : : 7 i 
2 Siang a ee oo formed | of pressing national and local interes: 
tlt oes es “a tet prage al and importance, and a subject which is 
: Oo DvD a "4 ¢ . z — 
Pp ' © Srougat in SY *T.! altogether outside of Party politics. I 
Renshaw, Colonel Denny, Mr. Ure, Dr. , ale : mS i 
F “aie Sieg Sap : .. '|may also mention that I move this Mo- 
arquharson, Mr. Nicol, Captain Pirie, | ,. a ; 7 i 
Sle plerand : tion purely from the standpoint of public 
and Mr. Alexander Cross; Presented and|-. , * .. th I lirector 
ih dead thas: ae be peal anced interest ; that am not a director, and 
ee aa Bal il : 27th Ay i] : have no intention of being a director 0 
pon Wednesday, 2/th April, and any company telephone, or otherwise, 


es. TR 170.) nor, I might add, even a shareholder. 
The telephone was brought to this coun- 
EXECUTORS (SCOTLAND) AMENDMENT | ‘TY by Lord Kelvin. in 1876, but only in 

BILL a very crude form. The first practical 
; telephone came from America. in 1878, 
in which year two companies were formed 
in London, the one to work Ball's 
patents, and the other to work Edison’s 
patents. These two companies having 
announced their intention of establish- 
ing telephone exchanges, the Post Office, 
in November and December, 1879, filed 
an injunction in the High Court of Jus- 
tice in England. In June, 1880, the tw 
companies amalgamated under the title 
clin of the United Telephone Company, 
Limited, and on 20th December of the 
same year the High Court decided tha+ 
telephones were included under tele- 
graphs, and were a monopoly of the Post 
Office under the Telegraph Act, 1869. 





Bill to amend the Law relating to 
Executors in Scotland: Ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. J. B. Balfour, Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, Mr. Ure, and Mr. 
Caldwell; Presented, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 

; Thursday, 26th May, and to be printed. 
[Bill 171.} 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. The State having thus the sole right to 

telephones, the Postmaster General, in 

Civit Service Estimates. virtue of the powers, under Section 4, 0° 

the Telegraph Act, 1869, offered licences 

TELEPHONE SERVICE. to the public upon payment of a royalty. 

On Motion, That Mr. Speaker do now| The telephone was then in its inf»ncy. 
leave the Chair, and the Post Office, apnarently, did not 


see their way, in the first instance, a‘ 

Mr. JAMES CALDWELL (Lanark, all events. themselves to establish and 
Mid): I beg to move work all the telephone exchanges of the 
country, although they all along have 

“That the continued refusal : of the Post] had some. Bell’s patents exrired on 9th 
Office to grant licences to and allow municipal December, 1890. and Edison’s on 30th 
corporations and other responsible bodies to 
compete with the National Telephone Company July, 1891; and now there are no tele- 
is contrary to the Treasury Minute of 23rd| phone vatents interfering with the ser- 
May, 1892; is inconsistent with the letter and | vice. In April, 1881—that is, four 
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months after the judgment of the High 
Court—the Post Office granted a licence 
to the United Telephone Company, 
authorising them to establish and work 
telephone exchanges in London, within a 
radius of five miles from a central point 
to be fixed by the company. The royalty 
charged was, in all cases, 10 per cent. 
of the gross earnings. The United Tele- 
phone Company confined its own ex- 
change operations to London, but it 
allowed its patent apparatus to be used 
in other parts of the country by subsi- 
diary companies. These subsidiary com- 
panies were left to negotiate with the 
Post Office for a licence. The licences 
granted were all made to expire on 31s: 
December, 1911; so that on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1911, all telephone licences in this 
country will lapse, and the State will then 
be free to assume the sole right of work- 
ing the telephone. In 1882 a new com- 
pany was formed to carry on exchange 
business in London, called the London 
and Globe Telephone Company, and i‘ 
was granted a licence, notwithstanding 
that the United Telephone Company 
urged reasons why there should be no 
competition, In the same year the 
Post Office granted licences to establish 
exchanges even in towns where the Post 
Office were themselves carrying on ex- 
change business, as, for example, in New- 
castle-on-Tyne, the policv of the Post 
Office being to increase licences and t» 
encourage competition. In 1884 the 
London and Globe Companv was absorbed 
bv the United Telephone Company. Up 
till this time telephone licences were 
restricted to towns and to areas within 
a certain distance of a town. The Post 
Office offered to supplv trunk wires con- 
necting towns, on condition that the par- 
ties using the same should pay the 
Department direct. This offer was not 
accepted; but in a few cases. as. for 
example. between London and Brighton, 
trunk wires were provided by the Depart- 
ment for the use of telephone companies 
at a fixed annual rent. In all, about 23 
licences had been granted for telephone 
nse in restricted areas. In 1884—when 
Mr. Fawcett was Postmaster General—a 
new departure wes made. Licences, 
instead of being limited to a restricted 
area, were made to apply to every par: 
of the United Kingdom, and included the 
right to erect and work trunk lines. 


{1 Aprm 1898} 
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The new licences were granted to the 
original holders, and a Mr. Taskar—a 
private individual—who held a licence 
tor Sheffield and also for Rotherham, was 
given a licence for the United Kingdom ; 
and all the new licences were granted in 
similar terms. Whilst the policy of the 
Post Office was to increase the number 
of licences and to encourage competition, 
the policy of the larger telephone com- 
panies was to buy up the competing com- 
panies at almost any price, with the view 
of establishing a private monopoly. The 
amalgamations of telephone companies, 
which were then taking place, and their 
probable effect, had not escaped the 
attention of the Postmaster General, Mr, 
Fawcett stated, 22nd May, 1884— 


“He was pressed on all sides not to allow a 
private monopoly to grow up 
in a private company.” 


And. again— 


“Tf there is to be a monopoly in telephone 
communication, or any other communication, it 
had better be in the hands of the Government, 
which can be controlled, and which is directly 
amenable to public opinion, rather than that 
a monopoly should be vested in a private 
company. 


The policy of Mr. Fatwcett continued to 
be the policy of his successors, and 
Mr. Raikes—who was then Postmaster 
General—on 4th June, 1889, wrote to the 
telephone company on the occasion of 
an amalgamation of the United Tele- 
phone Company, the National Telephone 
Company, and another— 


“That the amalgamation of the companies 
was not contemplated when the licences were 
issued, and that any assurances outside the 
licences which the companies may conceive 
themselves to have received from the then 
Postmaster General cannot be regarded as 
applicable to the state of things likely to result 
from the proposed amalgamation.” 


Every one of the Postmasters General 
seems to have experienced this difficulty, 
that, whilst they might give new licences 
in order to encourage competition, these 
licences simply came, in course of time, 
to be bought up by the larger telephone 
companies, who were aiming at establish- 
ing a private monopoly. Accordingly, 
and. without meaning any limitation on 
the granting of licences in the future, the 
Treasury Minute of 23rd May, 1892, 


restricted the granting of licences to 


and be vested 
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responsible companies, who had the con- 
sent of the municipal authority, and who 
were not so likely to be applying for 
a licence merely in order to sell it to 
the National or other telephone company. 
The Treasury Minute of 1892 was not a 
reversal or retraction of the policy of 
giving an increased number of licences, 
and of encouraging competition, but was 
intended rather to meet the difficulty of 
licencees trading in licences’ with- 
out any bond fide intention of serving 
the wants of the public. The inter- 
position of the consent of the muni- 
cipal authority to an application for 
a licence, is, however, only a very limited 
safeguard, and will not, unless the 
licence is carefully restricted, prevent the 
National Telephone Company from after- 
wards buying up shares. The only effec- 
tual safeguard seems to be to give licences 
to such municipal authorities as are will- 
ing, with Parliamentary sanction if need 
be, to establish and work telephone 
exchanges in the public interest. In the 
same year, 1892, the Post Office found it 
necessary to revert to the original policy of 
restricting licences to the limited area 
to which the licence applied, and of keep- 
ing in the hands of the Post Office all 
the trunk lines connecting the towns. 
The Post Office appear to have had a 
twofold object in this: in the first 
place, to protect, in some measure, the 
telegraph revenue, which was being in- 
juriously affected where telephoning was 
in use; and in the next place to make it 
easier for the State assuming the whole 
telephone system on the expiry of the 
licences on 31st December, 1911. The 
telephone companies were amply compen- 
sated for this change of policy, some 
of the Post Office charges being largely 
reduced. The limitation of licences to 
particular towns and local areas neces- 
sarily increases the interest of the in- 
habitants in the particular licence, and 
makes the licence a matter of purely local 
concern. It is not a matter which the 
Post Office can look at from an Imperial 
point of view, apart from the locality 
which is to be served by the licence. The 
sole interest centres in the locality and 
in the locality alone. In asking that 
municipal authorities ought to be granted 
the licence in the public interest, it has 
to be borne in mind that the licence 
.asked for. is a licence to use that which 


Mr. Caldwell. 
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is the property of the State, and which 
all parties seem to be agreed ought not 
to be in private hands, but ought to be 
worked in the public interest. I notice 
an Amendment on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. Member for St. Rollox to the 
effect that the State ought now to pur- 
chase the telephone system. I cannot, 
of course, anticipate the discussion on an 
Amendment which has not been reached, 
but I claim the appearance of that 
Amendment on the Paper as an admis- 
sion that the telephone ought to be 
worked in the interest of the public, and 
not for private profit—whether imme- 
diately. or in 1911 being a matter of 
detail. If the telephone ought to be 
worked for the public behoof, and if the 
Post Office is not prepared immediately 
to work the local telephone as part of 
an Imperial system, then. my contention 
is that municipal authorities are the 
natural representatives of the inhabi- 
tants, to whom the licence ought to be 
granted. I do not know that it is neces- 
sary for me to anticipate an objection 
which may be made, that telephoning 
is not a proper business for a municipal 
authority to undertake ; that it only con- 
cerns the users of the telephone, and 
not the citizens as a whole. I will only 
say generally that the present British 
policy in the Far East and in Western 
Africa is based on the assumption that 
the foreign trade of the country (although 
immediately affecting the shippers of 
goods) nevertheless, considered a 
matter of concern to the nation as a 
whole. In like manner telephoning has 
become, and is daily more and more be- 
coming, a matter of necessity for business 
men and manufacturers, in order to 
enable them to communicate rapidly with 
each other, with other cities, and with 
London as the leading centre of all. 
Everyone who has any knowledge of 
the relationship of a business in London 
with the provinces. knows the value of 
dispatch in securing orders, and that the 
orders so obtained (although, no doubt, 
immediately benefiting a particular busi- 
ness or trade in a locality), nevertheless 
tend to the general advantage. Parlia- 
ment has been gradually extending the 
variety of schemes which municipal 
authorities might undertake, and wisely 
undertake, in the public interest. Their 
powers have been extended to gas, to 
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water, to electricity, and to tramways— 
to purposes all of which, although for 
the general good, are, nevertheless, more 
or less of a commercial nature, and com- 
pete more or less with private enterprise. 
But in this matter of telephones, we are 
dealing with what is the property of the 
State and a State’ monopoly ; with what 
all parties are agreed ought not to be 
the subject of private profit, and which 
ought to be dealt with with the ultimate 
object in view, that ifin 1911 it is resolved 
that the State should take over the 
whole telephone system there will be no 
vested private interest, in so far, at least, 
as municipal telephones are concerned. 
Seeing that telephone licences are now 
limited to local exchanges, it is obvious 
that the municipal authorities ought to 
know best the wants of the locality, and 
are the best fitted to undertake the 
necessary work; and that, if there be 
any loss in the construction or working, 
it ought to fall on the locality, and not 
on the Imperial taxpayer. In laying the 
wires underground. the streets are under 
the charge of the municipal authorities, 
and it would be their duty. and interest, 
in opening them up, to inconvenience the 
public as little as possible. In all muni- 
cipal undertakings there is usually the 
bogey cry of a charge upon the rates. 
It was raised in the case of the Glasgow 
Corporation Tramways. All experience, 
however, shows that such enterprises 
become self-supporting, whilst the rate- 
payer may well be trusted to see that no 
charge falls upon the rates. If telephone 
licences were to be granted now for the 
first time, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive what municipal authorities should 
not have the first offer. But it may be 
asked, and not unfairly, what is the posi- 
tion of those cities where the National 
Telephone Company already have ex- 
changes? As has been pointed out, the 
Post Office has always reserved to itself 
the right to grant additional and com- 
peting licences to any person in any 
area: and in point of fact the Post 
Office did grant licences to different com- 
panies in the same area. Not only in the 
agreement with the telephone companies 
and in the Treasury Minute of 1892 is 
this right clearly reserved, but the reser- 
vation is set out in every licence which 
was granted. The Post Office officials 
who were examined by the Select Com- 
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mittee on telephones which sat in 1895 
were not only absolutely clear and strong 
that there was, and could be, no breach 
of faith or honour in granting competing, 
licences in the same area, but we have 
even Mr. Forbes, the General Manager 
of the National Telephone Company, 
stating, in answer to Question 4,644, 
that— 


“The Post Office are absolutely free. I will 
go a little further and say that in all the 
negotiations, which were prolonged, there never 
was the slightest suggestion, directly or 
indirectly, of any such cession on the part of 
the Post Office of a promise or pledge to lock 
up their own discretion. On the contrary, from 
the very veginning to the end it was strictly 
reserved. Therefore they are quite free.” 
This reserved power to grant compe- 
titive licences is all-important, as it is 
the only weapon which the Postmaster 
General, or the State, has to prevent the 
wholesale plunder of the public who are 
compelled by business exigencies to use 
the telephone. Unlike any other com- 
pany which receives a State privilege, 
the telephone company is under no 
restriction whatever. It is unlimited as 
regards the profit which it may earn and 
divide ; it may buy out any competitive 
licence at whatever price it can arrange ; 
and it may charge whatever tariff it can 
exact. It is even under no restrictiom 
or control regarding the efficiency of 
the service which it may render. In 
every other case where Parliament gives 
statutory permission, be it for gas, for 
water, for electric light, for a railway or 
harbour, or for anything else, there is 
always some limitation, control, or reser- 
vation in the matter of dividend which 
may be earned, or in the maximum rates 
that may be charged. But, in this matter 
of telephone licences the telephone com- 
pany may water its capital to any extent 
it pleases, it may charge what rates it 
pleases, and it may turn up the market 
value of its shares as much as it can, ir 
the prospect and hope that, enjoying # 
monopoly in 1911, it will be able to 
compel the Government to purchase their 
undertaking at as ruinous a cost to the 
taxnayers as was the case of the purchase 
of the telegraph. The only protection 
which those using, or desirous of using, 
the telephone have of obtaining an effi- 
cient service at a moderate tariff, or 
which the State may have if it comes 
to assume telephones in 1911, Ties in 
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the use which is made of this power to 
grant competitive licences. The universal 
effect of competitive licences beinz 
granted in the past has been, in the 
‘first instance, at all events, to reduce the 
telephone tariff, and, if the tarifi has been 
raised when the competing company has 
been bought up, the new tariff has gene- 
rally been much less than the original. 
A striking case is that of Dundee, the 
evidence concerning which was given to 
the Committee of 1895 by my hen. Friend 
the Member for Dundee. A telephone 
company (which was subsequently ab- 
sorbed by the National Telephone 
Company) charged £20.. A local com- 
pany was started, which charged only 
£10. The original telephone company 
reduced the charge to £5, and the local 
company followed, not quite to £5, but 
to £5 10s. The competition went on for 
some years. The local company, which 
paid throughout a dividend of nine per 
cent., was eventually bought up by the 
original telephone company at a premium 
of 40 per cent. The subscribers to the 
telephone, when the tariff was £20, were 
only 30, but when the tariff was reduced 
the number, taking the two companies 
together, rose to over 1,000. After the 
local company was bought up the tariff 
was raised to £10. The subscribers 
‘thereupon fell off by some hundreds. In 
1895 they had again risen to close on 
1,000, a striking corroboration of astate- 
ment made by Mr. Forbes, and which 
seems to enter into the policy of the 
company, that when the benefits of the 
telephone company have been fully 
experienced, a business man will pay 
almost any price for the privilege. 
It was brought out before the Com- 
mittee in 1895, on the part the 
telephone companies, that beyond a 
certain limit—say 5,000 subscribers, the 
cost of maintenance becomes increasingly 
great ; and that it might not be profitable 
to encourage telephoning in any area 
beyond that extent, at least without a 
high tariff. The benefit of telephonic 
communication, so far as the community 
is concerned, necessarily depends upon 
the number of subscribers ; and the lower 
the tariff the larger the members who 
will use the telephone, and the conse- 
quent greater benefit to the public. In 
the hands of a municipal authority the 
service would be certain to be extended 
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to its fullest capacity; and, whilst self- 
supporting, the smaller tradesmen and 
business men would, no doubt, see that 
they got the full benefit at a reasonable 
charge. On the other hand, a private 
telephone company is mainly interested 
in earning dividend and in raising the 
market value of the stock. The Glasgow 
Corporation has been asking for a licence 
since 1893, and it has only just received 
its answer—a refusal. Glasgow is a city 
especially suitable for making a bezin- 
ning. We were told cnly last night 
that, in the present inquiry before the 
Treasury Commissioner, Glasgow, follow- 
ing its usual habit of economy, employed 
only one counsel as against four leading 
Queen’s counsel employed by the tele- 
phone company. In the past, as we have 
seen, competitive licences have been 
granted to private companies who have 
sold them for private profit. Is it un- 
reasonable to ask that, at this time of 
the day, at least one competitive licenc> 
should be granted as a trial to a muni- 
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cipality which undertakes to use the 
same solely in the public interest! It 


is not for me at this stage to go into 
the question of cost or probable efficiency. 
That is a matter which concerns the 
locality, and the locality alone wil! have 
to bear the whole responsibility. In the 
case of Glasgow the telephone company 
has reached its maximum of remunera- 
tive subscribers—5,000, and the pecu. 
niary interest of the company seems to 
be in keeping up the present high 
tariff of £10, and not encouragine addi- 
tienal subscribers by making a reduction. 
Their pecuniary interests seem to he, not 
in placing their tariff at £10, and thus 
not encouraging additional subscribers 
by making a reduction: the interest of 
the citizens of Glasgow lies in haviny an 
efficient service, as adequate as possible, 
and a tariff as moderate as possib!> The 
Corperation of Glasgow, who are all busi- 
ness men, possessing the entire confi- 
dence of the community and citizens, 
think that an efficient telephone servic> 
can be supplied at £5 2 vear, and that 
the present number of subscribers would 
be doubled if the price were so reduced. 
The Corporation undertook to perform 
the service—they have the citizens at 
their back. Why should the Post Office 
refuse to such a Corporation a com- 
petitive licence which they granted so 
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freely formerly to private companies, 
and who merely use them for the pur- 
pose of making profits! In wiat 
interests of the State can the Post Office 
retuse these licences? Surely, if the 
municipal authorities and the local 
ratepayers are to be trusted at all, they 
ought to be trusted in this matter in 
utilising the telephones, which are the 
property of the State, and the com- 
munity should not be left to be entirely 
in the hands of a private monopoly. 
If the licences were granted, and turned 
out to be a failure, the loss would be 
lecal and not Imperial, whilst the expe- 
diency of granting such licences will 
be put to the test. It is not difficult 
to see why Post Office officials should 
be opposed to granting competitive 
licences to a municipal authority. At 
present, and for many years back, the 
Post Office has had telephone exchanges 
in several towns in England. What has 
been the result? Notwithstanding all 
the advantages which the Post Office 
possess over private enterprise in a 
matter of this kind, the Post Office 
telephone system has been a complete 
failure. How is it possible for them to 
view with anything like satisfaction tha 
possibility of the success of others in 
that enterprise? But more than that, the 
Post Office officials stated before the Com- 
mittee of 1895 that competition was 
impracticable. If that be so, and if no 
competitive licences are to be granted, 
as none at the present moment are being 
granted, then I ask what weapon has 
the Post Office or the State to enable 
them to protect the present users of 
telephones against the insufficient ser. 
vice and extortionate tariff; and what 
weapon has the State against the growing 
up of a huge monopoly which may have 
to be reckoned with in 1911? Are we, 
in 1898, with 12 years of the licences to 
run, lo leave the entire telephone in- 
terests of this country in the hands of a 
private monopoly? I have mentioned 
the case of Glasgow as being a Cor- 
poration which is willing to make the 
experiment and lead the way, but my 
Motion applies to all municipal authori- 
ties who may be willing to undertake the 
obligations, cither themselves or through 
the medium of a private company. If 
Parliamentary powers be required in 


order to give practical effect to a licence, 
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then by all means let Parliamentary 
powers be obtained. What we are deal- 
ing with in the meantime is. these 
Hicences, which it is in the power of the 
Post Office to grant without Parlia- 
mentary authority. Let it be given, 
if necessary, conditional upon Parlia- 
mentary powers being obtained to work 
the same; but what we do want is an 
expression of opinion of this House upon 
this Motion, that, subject to any Parlia- 
mentary sanction, licences: ought to be 
granted to municipal authorities, or to 
private companies, which have the assent 
of the authorities. Mr. Speaker, I bez 
to move the Motion which stands in my 
name. 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN (Kent, 
Tonbridge): I to second this 
Moticn, and in doing so I wish to make 
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it clear at once that I am animated by 
no hostile feelings to the National Tele- 
I fully admit that 
that great corporation some 
instances, given satisfaction; in other 
instances it has not given satisfaction. 
But my quarrel is not so much with the 
National Telephone Company—which has 
a monopoly, and which would scarcely be 
human if it did not make use of that 
monopoly—as it is with the Post Office, 
which has allowed the monopoly to grow 
up. The Post Office, which has always 
had perfectly full powers to stop this 
monopoly, under the Treasury Minute 
of 1892, has, notwithstanding that 
Minute, allowed this monopoly to grow, 
and has allowed no competition what- 
ever, excepting those few telephone 
exchanges of its own, as to which I can 
only say that anybody who knows any- 
thing at all about their working knows 
that they are useless, and the result has 
been that the Post Office has allowed to 
grow up throughout England what is 
regarded with the greatest disapproval— 
namely, the great monopoly which is 
very much to the detriment of the coun- 
try. The result of that monopoly has 
been this: that this country, which has 
always prided itself on being in the van 
in all matters of physical science, has, in 
the matter of the telephone, fallen behind 
the greater part of the world. The 
result is a very serious one. We hear a 
great deal about foreign competition in 
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our markets, and we are told that it is 
due to a variety of causes. I do not 
doubt, of course, that such things as 
technical education have much to do 
with it, but I say that the fact that 
our telephone system lags behind 
that of foreign countries, has some- 
thing to do with it also; and 1 
think that this monopoly, which has 
been the cause of that, has been a very 
unfortunate thing for the trading com- 
munity as a whole, and the Post Office 
must bear the blame for it. Now, sir, 
I have travelled a great deal in foreign 
countries. I have also studied the 
statistics upon this question. If you go 
to America. you will find that the tele- 
phone is almost of universal application. 
Then, in the third principal town of Nor- 
way one person in every 37 is connected 
with the telephone. What is the case in 
London? Only one in every 1,000, 
and that is the case with the greater 
number of towns in this country; and 
you have only got to look as far as 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, where they 
are not under the control of the National 
Telephone Company, and there you will 
find one man in 60 is connected with 
the telephone whicb [ think is fairly 
clear proof that the telephone has been 
so little used in England is due to the 
monopoly of the National Telephone 
Company. What have been the causes 
on the part of the National Telephone 
Company which have led to this result? 
These causes are these: in the first 
place, the system had often been in- 
efficient. In Glasgow. it has just been 
declared to have been inefficient. I am 
quite prepared to give the National 
Telephone Company full credit for any- 
thing on their side. I am quite willing 
to say that the Glasgow Corporation did 
not give the National Telephone Com- 
pany the necessary facilities to enable 
them to make it thoroughly efficient. 
But I will take other towns. I will take 
one of the towns I have the honour of 
representing in this House—Tunbridge 
Wells. At Tunbridge Wells, two years 
ago, the service was absolutely ineffi- 
cient ; so inefficient as to be absolutely 
ridiculous, and, one by one, all the sub- 
scriptions were dropping off, and the 
effect of that state of things has been a 
great agitation, in consequence of which 
the service has been rendered more 
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efficient than it used to be, though 
still it is not so efficient as it ought to 
be. There is a still more important 
cause than inefficiency, which has re- 
sulted in people not using the telephone 
in England so much as they might 
do, and that is the cost of the 
system.’ The rates imposed by the 
National Telephone Company, acting 
under the protection of their monopoly, 
have been such as to make the tele- 
phone prohibitive for the great bulk of 
the English people. Let us look at 
what these charges are. In London 
the charge for subscribers for a year is 
£20. In most towns in England it varies 
from £8 to £12. Now compare that 
with Norway. 

*Sm JAMES FERGUSSON. (Man- 
chester, N.E.): It is not correct to say 
it is £20 a year for London, it is only 
£10. 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN : I under- 

stood that the figure given in the 
evidence the other day was that it was 
£20, but I am quite prepared to accept 
the right hon. Baronet’s figure. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie): I think we ought to know, 
Sir, whether the rate is £10 or not in 
London. 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN: I can 
put the matter perfectly — straight. 
The charge for a_ public firm 
£20, and in other towns it varies 
from £8 to £10 per year. I will make 
a comparison. In Norway for a public 
firm the charge varies from £1 7s. to 
£3 10s.; in Switzerland the charge is 
£3 10s., and in New Zealand to a public 
firm the charge is £5. I venture to 
say, Sir, that it is my firm conviction, 
that in England the telephone service 
can be worked at a good profit with 
charge of £5 a year to a public firm. 
In support of that statement I have 
only to allude to the fact that other 
companies have existed in England which 
did the work at a much lower figure than 
the National Telephone Company. For 
instance, take the case of the Dundee and 
District Telephone Company. There the 
fee was £5 10s. for any distance, and it 
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paid on an average nine per cent. interes: 
during the four years of its existence. 
I will take Sheftield. In the case of 
Sheffield they paid good dividends for 
many years on a charge of £7 per 
I think it is quite clear that if 
we had the charges of the National Tele- 
phone Company reduced to those I have 
quoted the result would be that the 
telephones would be much more made 
use of in England than they are at the 
present moment. But, Sir, we have a 
great difticulty in this matter. I do 
not entirely blame the National Tele- 
phone Company for making these high 
charges. They have had the chance >f 
impesing them, and from the point 
of view of their shareholders they were 
quite right to impose them. But thers 
is this further difficulty, that owing to 
the enormous size of their capital, I do 
not see how they could reduce these 
subscription charges. I do not want to 
say anything unpleasant, but I will 
merely quote the words of Mr. Forbes, 
the Chairman of the National Telephone 
Company, in giving evidence before the 
Committee of Inquiry in 1895. With 
reference to a question put to him by 
one of the Members with regard to what 
is called “watering the capital,” he used 
these words: ‘“ What some people are 
pleased to call the watered value is 
£1,292,000.” Now, I do not pretend 
to understand what “watered value” 
is; but I imagine that it does not actually 
go into the construction of the works, 
and I am told that the “ watered value” 
of the National Telephone Company 
has been put by other people at a very 
much higher figure than £1,292,000. 
And yet, Sir, on this enormous capital 
they pay a dividend of six per cent., and 
I think, therefore, it follows that the 
general public are called upon to pay a 
great deal more for their telephone 
service in order that a high interest may 
be paid upon capital that never went 
into the construction of the telephone at 
all. I will prove it, I think, in this way. 
Taking Mr. Forbes’ figures, the “ watered 
capital” is £1,292,000. Now, the 
number of the telephone lines in the 
country belonging to the National Tele- 
phone Company is 73,338; therefore 
to each line there is a sum of £17 11s. 
in “water.” Now, the Dundee and 
District lines onTy cost £15 each, and 
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the Mutual Telephone Company’s lines, 
with a double system, cost £16 16s. each ; 
therefore the actual capital of the 
National Telephone Company is abouv 
double the construction of the lines; so 
that, were it not for the presence of this 
most obnoxious liquid in the capital at 
the present moment, the National Tele- 
phone Company might reduce their rates 
to one-half, and confer a very great 
benefit upon all users, or would-be users, 
of the telephone. One more point, Sir, 
has tended to make the National Tele- 
phone Company in this country unsuc- 
cessful. They seem to insist upon the 
system that what is required is that 
everybody should be able to communicate 
with everybody else all over England. 
In London they do the same. I under- 
stand their plan is to have one telephonic 
exchange for the whole of London. What 
I want to impress upon the House is 
this, that what the people most desire 
is local service, and I think it would be 
a very much better plan if they were to 
differentiate the rates, so that if I wanted 
to speak, say, to Glasgow or Tunbridge 
Wells I could do so by paying a higher 
rate, but that within a certain area 
you should have, what they have 
in many inland towns abroad, a 
very low rental on a_ purely local 
service, which I think would be very 
much made use of. That is a very im- 
portant point, because we are told, if you 
establish local companies, or corpora- 
tions, they would not have the right to 
enable people to converse with other 
people at a distance. But the local 
service is the most important, and there- 
fore, you would meet a very largely felt 
want if you establish local exchanges at 
a low rate of rental. These are simply 
the facts that I wanted to bring before 
the House. I do not want to detain the 
House, and I do not want to anticipate 
what my right hon. Friend will say; but, 
taking these facts into consideration, I 
hope that steps will be taken at once to 
put an end to the monopoly of the 
National Telephone Company. So far 
they. have done absolutely nothing, and 
the monopoly has been growing stronger 
every day. That is not a matter merely 
of local interest, it is a matter of national 
concern, because I would ask my right 
hon. Friend what he thinks is going to 
happen in the year 1911, when the 
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monopoly will have grown still more 
strong and the licence of the National 
Telephone Company expires. I know 
this matter has been brought before 
the attention of the Government on a 
previous occasion, because I have the 
words which my right hon. Friend used 
in this House in April last year, when he 
said this— 


Telephone 


“ At the same time they "—[the Government] 

—‘“ must be prepared for the expiry of the pre- 
sent licence to the Telephone Company in 1911, 
for they would be in a very considerable 
dilemma and be bound to buy the National 
Telephone Company at any price, unless they 
had established a considerable alternative 
system. ‘That was an evil and danger they did 
not mean to incur.” 
I ask, therefore, that the Government 
should take steps to avert that consider- 
able danger which they do not wish to 
incur. I do not care how it is done. I 
do not care whether it is by Post Office 
competition—though I think probably 
that is the worst kind of competition— 
I do not care whether it is by companies, 
or whether it is by corporations, though 
probably corporations are the best, 
because companies are always under the 
temptation of being bought up by the 
National Telephone Company, and, as 
that would add to the “watering” of 
capital, it might do more harm than 
good. I do, however, ask that something 
should be done to enable corporations 
to work their own telephonic schemes. 
That was distinctly contemplated in the 
Treasury Minute, because Clause 21 of 
that Minute said this— 


“Tn conclusion, it may be stated that the 
intention is to meet, as far as possible, the 
views of municipal authorities.” 

You have municipal authorities all over 
the country asking that they may be 
allowed to establish telephonic exchanges. 
T believe there is some legal difficulty in 
their doing so, that they cannot do so 
now without coming to the House of Com- 
mons, and without obtaining powers by a 
Parliamentary Bill. That is a difficulty 
which, of course, must be got over; but 
I do not see why that difficulty should 
prevent the Post Office from gramting 
licences, and allowing these municipali- 
ties to come here afterwards. If there 
is any possible means of getting over that 
difficulty, I think that would be a very 
good and reasonable way of proceeding. 
I only desire to say that I wish to see 
Mr. Griffiti, Boscawen. 
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some competition established, and I think 
the Government would be doing what 
would be acceptable to the great bulk of 
the inhabitants of this country if they 
allowed competition to spring up in some 
form or other. 


*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox): I think we must all of us 
have been very much interested by the 
speeches made already in connection with 
this Motion. I do not entirely agree—in 
fact, I almost entirely disagree—with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Lanarkshire, 
not with regard to many of the things 
which he has said on the subject of tele- 
phones, but with regard to the line of 
policy which he proposes to urge upon the 
Government at the present juncture. He 
has pointed out a very important matter 
in connection with the telephone ques- 
tion—namely, the anomalous position 
which the Telephone Company occupies in 
respect to the nature of the tenure which 
it holds—that is to say, it is not under 
those statutory obligations with regard 
to tariff and prohibitions which other 
undertakings, similar in many respects, 
have been put under by this House. But 
the reason for that is not difficult to find, 
because those who go back in this tele- 
phonic controversy as long as I do know 
that at the time the licences were granted 
there was practically no knowledge in this 
country, and very little expectation, of 
the developments which would take place 
within a very short period in telephonic 
enterprise. Therefore it was not con- 
sidered necessary to safezuard the licences 
in the directions pointed out by my 
hon. Friend, but there is no doubt we are 
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faced with the fact that there is this 
state of affairs. It amounts to this, that 
haying granted, in the earlier stages, 


licences to these—I can hardly call them 
enterprising persons (I was one of them 
myself)—but having granted these 
licences to those more or less enterpris- 
ing persons, it is now necessary to find 
some means out of a very great and grow- 
ing difficulty, which is manifest and which 
cannot be ignored. I observed with some 
satisfaction, that my hon. Friend had 
restricted his Motion to the question of 
granting licences to municipal corpora- 
tions and other responsible bodies, be- 
cause that narrows the issue very much. 
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But I observed that the seconder of the 
Motion went a good deal farther than my 
hon. Friend, because he’ advocated that 
licences should be granted to private 
companies also. 


*Mr. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN: TI said 
I preferred competition by corporations, 
‘but I like to see competition in any form. 


*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: Then I cor- 
rectly understood my Friend’s position, 
and what I would advocate is that no 
such licences should be granted at all, but 
that the Government should face the diffi- 
culty, the true solution of which is once 
and for all to acquire the telephonic sys- 
tem, and combine it with the fost Office 
Department for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large. Sir, it was in 1879 
that I first began to study the telephone 
question, and here I should like to make 
a personal explanation. I am supposed, 
I believe at least by some, to be 
largely interested in telephonic enter- 
prise, and to be nothing more nor less 
than the mouthpiece of the National 
Telephcne Company. I was for a good 
many years, in the earlier stages of the 
telephone, connected with that company 
I was instrumental in selling to that com- 
pany a business which had come into 
existence before the company itself was 
formed ; but for a great many years I 
have had no pecuniary interest in it, and 
{ hope I am taking an unbiassed view of 
the situation and giving the information 
which I possess upon this matter from 
an impartial standpoint. The latest 
information we have with regard to the 
telephone enterprise is contained in the 
report of the Glasgow inquiry which was 
held in connection with the matter. I 
regret that it has not been possible to 
put into our possession the full minutes 
of the evidence which was given during 
that inquiry until this morning. But the 
report of Mr. Sheriff Jameson is suffi- 
ciently exhaustive to put before us the 
main facts of that inquiry ; and everything 
that I have read, and the study I have 
given to that report, only leads me to feel 
more strongly that the opinion I have 
enunciated this afternoon is the right 
view. Now there is one remark I wish 
to make. I have said I am not the advo- 
cate of the National Telephone Company, 
but there is one point in the speech of 
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the hon. Member for Tonbridge Division 
which bears upon the position of that 
company which I should like to allude to. 
He pointed out that a large portion of 
the capital of the company consisted of 
what is called “water.” Now, there is a 
great deal more than water in that com- 
pound. There are “brains” in that 
compound. There are “ patent rights” 
in that compound, the whole of which is 
put down as “water,” but for which a 
certain amount of credit should be given 
to the company. 


*Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): Will the hon. Gentleman tell us 
when the Bell and other patents expired? 
They were the only patents worth any- 
thing. 


*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: My hon. 
Friend is perfectly right, but the lifetime 
of a patent in connection with the efficacy 
of it does not expire with the death of 
the patent itself, and we have the best 
illustration of that fact in the position 
which the company now holds. Hon. 
Gentlemen may call this compound what 
they please, but I say it is not altogether 
“water,” a fact which cannot be neglected 
in the calculation of the value of the 
property. There was an extraordinary 
deduction made by my hon. Friend when, 
asserting that one-half of the capital in 
the company was water, he said that 
the capital could be reduced by one-half, 
and then the same dividend could be 
paid. But he had forgotten that the 
standing charges would remain the same. 
That argument is manifestly fallacious. 
However, I pass from that. It is im- 
possible, it seems to me, to judge what 
the result will be if corporation licences 
are granted. I think you will probably 
find that the result will be that one or 
two experiments will be made—to which 
I myself, personally, would not object— 
based on the faith of certain calculations 
with regard to cost of construction and 
cost of carrying on the system. These, 
in my judgment, are absolutely falla- 
cious, and the consequence will be that 
the ratepayers’ money will be wasted, and 
in the end the Corporation Telephone 
Exchanges be starved out. Or we shall 
find that the company will bring its re- 
sources to bear to carry on opposition at 
a loss, and a fight will arise which will 
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waste a considerable amount of money, 
which must come out of the pockets of 
the public, who in the end will be the 
sufferers. The case, however, with regard 
to municipalities may be open, but I 
should like to dismiss the question, once 
and for all, of granting licences to private 
companies with the object of reducing 
the tariff by ordinary competition. What 
has been the result since the beginning? 
The result has been in every case that 
the competing companies have been ab- 
sorbed. You cannot prevent future 
licences being absorbed also. You may 
make restrictions in various ways, and 
endeavour to prevent combination, but 
in the end the last state will be worse 
than the first. We had a most striking 
illustration of that in the case of what 
was called the New Telephone Company. 
No company was ever formed with such 
a clear determination to compete, and 
what happened to that company? 


by 
purchasing 


shares and nominations on 
the board that basiness was what the 
Americans call “corralled” by the 
National Telephone Company. Depend 
upon it, competition by private com- 
panies must prove futile so far as benefit 
to the public is concerned. You only 
produce fresh gambling in telephone 
shares, and spend and waste more money 
in extravagance. You will have to pay 
heavily for it. It is a curious feature in 
the telephone business that a company, 
trading on the basis of a licence, having 
only a limited period to run, has not only 
to provide dividends on its capital, but 
also a redemption fund, whereby the 
capital may be handed back to the share- 
holders of the company at the end of 
the period; therefore the amount put 
away each year must be very much larger 
than the amount required to be put away 
by any other company. Competition only 
ends in one result. I need not further 
emphasise that point, but I should like 
to quote Mr. Lamb’s evidence, as given 
in 1895 

“T believe ’—{he said]—“ there is absolutely 
no difference among experts but that a com- 
petitive system within any area must result 
in inconvenience to the public and the want of 
efficiency.” 





s a matter of fact, there was never any 
A tter of fact, ther ver any 
doubt about that. t remember, in the early 
days of telephone enterprise, meeting a 
man largely connected with that industry. 
He stated the same opinion as a 
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mental fact, and his prophecy has proved 
absolutely true. He also made another 
statement, which bears upon the position 
of affairs in Glasgow at the present 
moment. The exchange has risen to 
a point when the subscribers are 
5,000, and it appears that the com- 
pany do not encourage any  exten- 
sion or reduce the rental. He said 
that it was a curious fact that in the 
working of telephones it cost more to 
carry on an exchange business in a 
wholesale manner than it did, so to 
speak, retail. That is to say, in propor- 
tion to the subscribers the cost per head 
must be larger, there being more people 
to talk to, and the system being more 
generally active the complication in the 
central office becomes much greater. The 
instruments in the central station, which 
are of a very costly nature, have ever and 
over again to be replaced at enormous 
expense, and in that way the tele 
phone, as a business, costs more to carry 
on wholesale than retail. As regards 
municipalities, I have said that I should 
not object to an experiment. I will go 
farther. I will say this: if my right hon. 
Friend, who represents the Post Office, is 
not prepared to act or to move in the 
direction which I think is the right one, 
I do not believe that he or the Govern- 
ment will be able to resist the pressure 
which will come from the municipalities. 
However wrong they may be, they are 
undoubtedly making up their minds to 
demand these licences, and the Govern- 
ment will not be able to resist thein ; and 
I shall support their demands unless the 
Government adopt the plan which I sug- 
gest of buying up the telephones and 
settling the question once and for all. 
Last year there was a very great oppor- 
tunity for the purchase of the telephones, 
but that opportunity was allowed to pass 
away. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must not discuss the desir- 
ability of the Government having the 
power to purchase the telephones. He 
is not in order in discussing questioas 
which can only dealt with by 
legisiation. 

*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: I am much 
obliged to you, Sir, for pointing out the 
limits of discussion, and I will 
pass from that point, except with regard 
to the question cf cost. I have made a 
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calculation, and assuming a purchase of 
the system at the full existing market 
yalue, if the interest onthe cost is worked 
out on the basis of the rate at which 
the Treasury could borrow the money, 
I think it will be found that long before 
the licences had expired the operation 
would show a profit. I will not pursue 
that line of argument, because I should 
fear to be again out of order. Let me now 
refer to a point which has not been dealt 
with by either of the speakers who have 
preceded me—namely, that there is in 
the minds of many, a belief that on the 
expiry of the licences the country can say 
to the company, “ You have had your num- 
ber of years, and now you can go.” By 
1911 the telephone system of this country 
will have developed to a very large 
extent indeed; there will be a sys- 
tem too vast to duplicate in advance. 
I am very anxious in regard to the 
policy ef the Government in this matter, 
because J am one of those who think that 
every departure which the Government 
has taken in the past has been wrong. 
I am not referring to individuals. No 
doubt they have all acted according to 
their best lights and I am particularly 
not referring to my right hon. Friend 
on the Front Bench. I know the diffi- 
culties of the telephone problem, but, 
speaking generally, the policy of the 
Post Office in the past has tended, no+ 
to develop, but to crush and to hamper 
the industry to the sacrifice of the 
interests of the public. The first 
ereat blunder was committed when the 
verdict in the telephone case was ob 
tained, and it was authoritatively decided 
that a telephone was a telegraph. It 
was clear that the purchase of the whole 
telephone interest there and then was the 
best plan. It was recognised then by 
experts that rival exchanges could not 
exist, and that the public interest could 
never served satisfactorily by rival 
exchanges, though the public believed 
that competition would reduce the rates. 
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All people of importance must subscribe 
to both, and experience has shown that 
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to-day are practically non-existent, in 
spite of an organised staff, the use of the 
pre-existing Post Office facilities, and a 
ten per cent. royalty, all of which were in 
their favour. The second blunder was the 
giving up of trunk wire rights to the 
companies. Mr. Fawcett’s policy was so 
far liberal and progressive. The result 
was, however, that the companies 
at once covered the country with 
trunk wires, which the Government 
has now had to buy back, giving 
full value accompanied with conces- 
sions as regards working facilities. In 
fact the National Telephone Company 
has now become practically an adjunct 
of the Post Office, without being amen- 
able to public opinion or Parliamentary 
control. And it is bound, in view of 
the public attitude, to make all the 
money it can in order to provide for the 
worst in 1911. The more it is attacked 
the more it will so act. A third great 
blunder will be committed if this new 
departure is entered into of granting 
fresh licences, especially to private com- 
panies. The very Corporations which 
demand licences. say that they only do 
so because the Government does not or 
-annot do the work itself. Allusion has 
been made to the question of the Govern- 
ment’s position in this matter. The 
Government is perfectly free to grant 
those licences if it chooses. Nothing can 
be clearer than that the Government has 
pledged itself to grant licences to pro- 
perly qualified applicants, and the demand 
for such licences cannot be much longer 
resisted if persisted in. In regard to the 
Government pledges, Sir James Fergus- 
son, who was then Postmaster General, 
said in the House of Commons on the 
22nd March, 1898— 


“When the local authorities are satisfied that 
a telephone exchange is desirable in their area, 
and the Government is satisfied that the 
licensees are in a position to carry out the 
urdertaking, and that it is in the public 
interest desirable that they should have a 
licence, then it will be granted a licence for 
that area.” 


The only thing I am endeavouring to 
show is that the policy of granting them 
would be entirely wrong. Nothing is 
simpler than to theorise about telephone 
working, but it is very difficult in prac- 
tice. It is a science. I have some very 
curious evidence in connection with that. 
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There are two matters in the Report I 
have referred to, to which I will call the 
attention of the House, showing the 
reason why you have exceptional diffi- 
culties in Glasgow with regard to th: 
telephone. It is clear that the Glasgow 
Corporation are very much to blame for 
the evils that exist at the present 
moment. At the Glasgow Telephone 
Inquiry evidence was given to this effect : 
that the continued inefficiency of the 
present telephone exchange service in 
Glasgow is in a great measure due to 
the refusal of facilities to the National 
Telephone Company by the Corporation 
of Glasgow for constructing an under- 
ground metallic circuit system. Again, 
Bailie Chisholm, a member of a deputa- 
tion to the Postmaster General on the 
llth February, 1895, said, with regard 
to the conduct of subscribers—- 


“T know of another case in which the man 
was so irritated by this persistent and insuf- 
ferable nuisance that he smashed the whole 
instrument down with a hammer and threw it 
into the street.” 


We all sympathise with that man. It 
is also stated in the Glasgow Telephone 
Inquiry that subscribers frequently make 
it impossible for the operator properly to 
attend to her business by bawling along 
the call-wire at the same time with other 
subscribers, and using the call-wire for 
abusing the operators, and frequently 
using very violent and brutal language 
to them ; so much so that, at times, they 
have driven them into hysterics. The 
calculations circulated regarding the 
cost, etc., are quite fallacious. Sheriff 
Jameson, in his Report, quotes the rates 
current in Glasgow and district and says 


the rates are not unreasonable. And 
further on, speaking of Stockholm, 


which is the pet illustration of reformers, 
he says— 


“T can hardly imagine two places more dis- 
similar in almost every conceivable respect than 
Stockholm and Glasgow.”’ 


Still, comparing the actual rates in the 
two places, he shows that in Stockholm 
the rate of £10 4s. 2d. actually comes up 
against £10 in Glasgow. So much for 
the rental. On the point of construction 
Sheriff Jameson is equally emphatic. 
The cases relied upon are those of the 
Mr. Faithfull Begg. 
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Mutual Telephone Company of Manches- 
ter, and the Telephone Company of 
Dundee. I know all about the Telephone 
Company of Dundee, because I was a 
Director of a company in active competi- 
tion with the Dundee Company. It istrue 
that ultimately we bought them up, not 
because they were working at a profit, 
but to get them out of the way. Here 
is the evidence of the Chairman of that 
company, ex-Provost Moncur— 

“Tf they had gone on at the £5 1Cs. rate, 
they would not have been able to pay anything 
at all.” 


I would like to say a wurd in regard to 


economy of construction; and, her: 
again, I quote the evidence of the 
Glasgow Commission. Sheriff Jameson 


says— 

“The evidence before him shows that that 
company was being financed in such a way as 
to have inevitably led to bankruptcy upon the 
£5 rate, and was never really in a position to 
pay a dividend. The plant was of the cheapest 
and most flimsy description.” 

This point might be almost indefinitely 
enlarged. Corporations, therefore, if 
licences are granted to them, acting upon 
the faith of such estimates, or such 
examples as have been given, will inevit- 
ably waste the ratepayers’ money. Pri- 
vate companies’ profits may be a matter of 
no concern, but the confusion resulting 
from numerous systems is a_ serious 
point. I hope that under no circum- 
stances will any licences be granted to 
private companies, because that will be 
a very pernicious experiment. Moreover, 
the local service is only a small portion 
of the problem. There must be trunk 
wire communication, and communication 
outside the municipal boundary. For 
trunk wire communication, the Nationa! 
Telephone Company has the right to make 
terminal charges, but it need not make 
such a charge to its own subscribers. 
It will certainly do so to subscribers to 
other exchanges. Thus it will have a 
great advantage over its rivals. There 
is no power to compel intercommunica- 
tion within local areas. In the end there 
will be duplication of systems every- 
where, double rental to pay, and huge 
waste of the ratepayers’ money. Every- 
body agrees that State purchase is the 
only ultimate result. It ought to come 
now. All discussion and pressure for 
new licences would cease, and the present 
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system could be consolidated and 
developed on definite lines. It has been 
asked, how can you expect that the 
Government will carry on the work 
satisfactorily in the future when it has 
been so weak in the past? The answer 
is, that experience has been gained, that 
there is a trained staff ready to take, 
over with the work, and I am certain 
that it would be cheaper, and more 
efficient, and more to the public advan- 
tage, if this were done. 


Telephone 


*Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 


think it would be proper that before 
any such course as the hon, Mem- 
ber has recommended is _ adopted, 


the position of the National Telephone 
Company should be more carefully and 
accurately defined than at present. Now, 
Sir, in that remarkable speech to which 
we have listened, there was scarcely a 
single argument given in support of the 
main prouposal that the Government 
should buy up the telephones. In fact, 
the arguments of the hon. Member led 
in quite an opposite direction. I think 
great benefits will arise from the experi- 
ments of those municipalities that are 
gaining experience at the present time. 
I think that granting licences to muni- 
cipalities would be a most excellent plan 
for the Government to adopt. I cannot 
help saying that the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman, as one who helped to 
make the arrangements with the National 
Telephone Company, is an exceedingly 
delicate one. Both of the hon. Members 
who have spoken represent constituenci¢s 
outside of London ; and I believe London 
suffers more from the hands of the Tele 
phone Company than any other place in 
the world. The charges are extremely 
high. I think it has been made clear 
that the general charge is £20 for a 
machine. By making a contract for five 
years you can get a machine for £20. 
Therefore I think the point is good that 
we pay a higher price in London than 
is paid anywhere else. I believe the 
highest price paid in any place in Great 
Britain is £10. Not only is the price 
extremely high in London, but I think 
the service we get is extremely bad. We 
have here an actual illustration of this. 
The Telephone Company try to do as 
well for the Houses of Parliament as it 
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is possible to do; yet Members some- 
times go down to the four or six machines 
on the floor of this House and find it 
quite impossible to get on at any hour 
of the day. I think no one who has had 
experience of this will deny that the ser- 
vice is extremely bad. It is sometimes 
said that the expenses that the Telephone 
Company have to deal with in London, 
are greater than in any other place. I 
think, however, there is another side to 
that argument, for the great population 
of London gives such a very ample space 
to work upon. It is a very serious ques- 
tion whether this service in London 
might not be rendered as cheap as in any 
other place. Perhaps we are the most 
important unit in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and we have a great deal to 
complain of in the Telephone service. 
One other point I wish to make is this: 
there is no sanction for this monopolg 
that has grown up. I daresay the right 
hon. Gentleman trusts to his knowledge 
and ingenuity to get him out of the 
difficulty in which he is placed. What 
the people of London are looking for is 
that somebody should extricate them 
from the difficulties in which 4they find 
themselves at present. The thing is 
getting worse and we want somebody on 
the Treasury Bench to extricate us from 
this position. 

*Sirn JAMES FERGUSSON: It was 
not my intention to take any part in this 
Debate. But because I demurred to a 
statement of fact by the Member for Ton- 
bridge, which was misleading, the hon. 
Member who has just sat down took 
upon himself to tell me that my position 
in regard to this matter was delicate. It 
is not for the hon. Member to instruct 
me as to my position. It is true I am 
interested in the National Telephone 
Company, but I do not in the least admit 
that I stand in a delicate position. It is 
quite true that I was Postmaster General, 
and am also a Director of the National 
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Telephone Company, but I may re 
mind the House that I was the 
principal author of the agreement 


of 1892, whereby it has been said that 
the Post Office have the power of open- 
ing exchanges and granting new licences 
wherever they thought fit. |My hon. 
Friend stated that the subscription in 
London is £20. Now, the fact is that 
while it is £20 for places of business for 
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a single year, it is £17 if taken for five 
years ; for a private house it is £12, if 
for only one year, and £10 if for five 
years. My hon. Friend said, that there 
were 75,000 subscribers in the United 
Kingdom. There are 110,000 as a 
matter of fact. It is only material 
because he based an argument upon it. 
The question lies between the Post Office 
and Parliament and I have no desire 
whatever to interfere. 


*Mr. LOUGH: I understood this was a 
point of order; I had not finished my 
remarks. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
sat down, as I understood, and thereupon 
the right hon. Gentleman rose. He did 
not make any suggestion that he was 
speaking to a point of order. 

*Mr. LOUGH: I can assure you | 
turned to get a book to prove my state 
ments that no monopoly exists for this 
company, and the right hon. Gentleman 
did not say a single word in answer to 
the very simple remarks I made. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I regret the mis- 
understanding, but I do not see how I 
can allow you to speak again. 

*Sir JAMES FERGUSSON: I beg to 
explain that I thought the hon. Gentle- 


man had finished his speech, and had sat 
down. 


*Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green): The speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man was a very able speech, but I 
venture to think that it was unduly 
ccloured by his 
with the 


former connection 
Telephone Company. I 
think the hon. Member for St. Rollox 
himself thought that he was really lead- 
ing a forlorn hope. There was one part 
of the speech I heard with great interest. 
As I understood the hon. Member, 
although he is strongly opposed to the 
Government granting licences to any 
private companies, he has no objection to 
licences being given to municipalities. 
I welcome with peculiar pleasure this 
new convert to the principle of munici- 
palisation from that quarter of the 
House. The hon. Member referred to 
the cost of the telephone service, and 
the estimates that have been made. 1} 


Sir J. Fergusson. 
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should like, in connection with that part 
of the case, to draw attention to the 
evidence given by Mr. Bennett before the 
inquiry held in Glasgow. Mr. Bennett, who 
has had almost unrivalled experience in 
these matters, said, when he submitted 
this estimate, that he would be able to 
supply the same number of subscribers 
as the National Telephone Company now 
supplies in Glasgow, and give an efficient 
underground circuit with all the most 
modern appliances at the cost of £5 5s. 
per subscriber. The Company know 
exactly what it costs to construct. The 
Company have in their own books full 
information as to the cost of making 
such an installation in Manchester, and 
various cities throughout the country, 
where they have constructed an under- 
eround system; and_ if Mr. Bennett’s 
estimate was wrong, by far the strongest 
criticism they could possibly have 
brought to bear upon his estimates 
would simply have been to produce their 
own books and show what the cost had 
been of the systems they had carried out. 
Why don’t they do it! I submit that the 
reason is that the actual cost in their 
own experience has been less than the 
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estimate which Mr. Bennett gave. If 
that is not the reason, why don’t they 


produce their books? Now, Sir, the 
fact that this Amendment has been 
moved by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Lanarkshire, and seconded by the hon. 
Member for Tunbridge Wells, shows verv 
clearly that this is not a Party question. 
Tt is a sufficient indication that great 
interest has been aroused in the present 
position of the telephone question ; and 
also, I think I may add, that consider- 
able indignation has been directed, not 
against the Telephone Company, because 
the Telephone Company is only acting 
in this matter after its kind. The indig- 
nation of the public is directed against 
the Post Office, which is at the bottom of 
all this, and which is rapidly incur- 
ring considerable public odium for the 
extraordinary manner in which it 
has conspired with these moncpolies. 
Why, Sir, only a few months agu the 
Post Office played off a gross deception 
upon the City ef Lendon Corporation. 
The Corporation declined to give the 
Company the use of its streets without 
What 
The Company sent in 


receiving some quid pro quo. 
happened then? 
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jts application through the Post Office 
unknown to the Corporation. The Cor- 
poration thought that they were dealing 
wit the Post Office, whereas it was really 
the Post Office allowing itself to be used 
as a catspaw by the National Telephone 
Company. Subsequently, the Corporation 
learned how they had been treated, and 
thev resented these peculiar transactions 
on the part of the Post Office. Now, 
Sir, I know that technically it has been 
decided that the law is on the side of 
the Post Office in this matter. I think, 
however, that public opinion will cer- 
tainly support the Corporation. Now, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lanark- 
shire naturally looked at this question 
not as a national question, but from the 
point of view of Glasgow. Although 
fully recognising its wide national char- 
acter, I regard it from the point of view 
of London, and, as the Member for St. 
Rollox admitted, London has been worse 
treated by the Telephone Company than 
When London has asked 
for an inquiry that inquiry has been 
refused, but there has been an inquiry 
in Glasgow, and I ask the House to infer 
from what has been proved, in the case 
of Glasgow, what is the case in London. 
With regard to this Glasgow inquiry, Ict 
me say that application was made to the 
Post Office for the inquiry, and the Post 
Office has always declined an inquiry. 
Then went to the Treasury, 
the Treasury granted an inquiry, and the 
results of that inquiry are now before 
us. Now, Sir, there is one remark I 
should like to make at the outset with 
that In looking 
through the first page of this report and 
reading the names of the counsel I myself 
was astounded to find among the counsel 
briefed for the National Telephone Com- 
pany the name of the Solicitor General for 


Glasgow itself. 


Glasgow 


regard to inquiry. 


; 
Scotland 





a law officer taking sides in a 
Government inquiry; and, so far as 1 
know, there is no precedent for that 
being done, that a law officer should 
accept a brief in the case of a Govern- 


ment inquiry. I do not know how 





*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
question might be in order on the main 
question, but it is out of order at 
moment. 


aoe 
this 
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*Mr. PICKERSGILL: Very well, Sir, 
I will not pursue that point. So far as 
I know, it is quite contrary to precedent 
for a law officer of the Crown to accept 
a brief in an inquiry of this kind. [‘ Order, 
order!”] Then I will go on to state that 
the Company, so far as Glasgow is con- 
cerned, stands absolutely condemned, 
even out of the mouths of its own wit- 
nesses. Lord Overtoun was a most influ. 
ential witness who appeared before the 
Commission in support of the case for 
the Company. I think that will be ad- 
mitted. And, Sir, I have seldom seen a 
more complete, and I may say a more 
amusing efiect, produced than the 
cross-examination by Mr. Ure of Lord 
Overtoun. The learned counsel actually 
held in his hand whole sheets of letters 
of complaints which had been addressed 
by Lord Overtoun’s own firm to the Tele- 
phone Company, and, therefore, Lord 
Overtoun—a witness, be it remembered 
for the Company—was obliged to admit 
that the charges were unreasonable, that 
the service was unsatisfactory, and that 
his firm had made almost daily com- 
plaints about the service, and the learned 
Commissioner himself admits that the 
case against the Company was fairly 
established. His opinion is as follows— 
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“The company did not attempt to meet the 
written complaints specifically, or to defend 
them with a view to showing to what causes 
they could attribute them.” 


It does seem to me, having read this 
Report and the greater part of the 
evidence, that there were some observa- 
tions made by the Commissioner which 
were not altogether judicial, and perhaps 
a little overdrawn. I refer especially to 
the comments with which the Commis- 
sioner interrupted the speech of Mr. 
Silverston, the counsel for the Corpora- 
tion. The counsel for the Corporation 
was pointing out, and I think it is a 
very apprepriate argument, that where 
you find a high rate exacted. you have a 
very limited use of the telephone. I 
should think that was a very strong 
reason why the rate, if possible, should 
be reduced so as to extend this boon to 
a larger circle of subscribers. How did 
the Commissioner meet it? He said— 

“Ts not that an advantage, to have a limited 
number? Except for people who require it, is 
it worth having at all?” 
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Well, that is a truism which I confess I 
do not quite appreciate. And then he 
says— 


Telephone 


“*T would consider it a perfect curse to have 
a telephone in one’s private house. One would 
be rung up for consultation at all hours of the 
day and night.” 


And then he says— 


“Ts it not a species of communication exceed- 
ingly useful to a business man in a large way 
of business, but to the general public it is not 
a thing which they require?” 


But the learned counsel’s reply was: “I 
say, give the public a chance.” And 
that is the reply in substance which 
this House cf Commons will be disposed 
to give: “Give the public a chance.” 
I object altogether, if I may respectfully 
say so, to the line of argument which 
this learned Commissioner was adopting, 
as if it was sufficient to supply a tele 
phone service at high rates which could 
be used only by people in a large way 
of business. We ought to have regard 
to small as well as wholesale dealers, 
the latter of whom have already far too 
many advantages on their side. We 
ought to have regard to small traders 
and small shopkeepers, who could send 
their orders to wholesale dealers and to 
the markets if the rates were reduced to 
a reasonable sum. I say that these small 
people would be in a great deal better 
position, and better able to hold their 
own, probably, in compéition with the 
larger dealers, if they could obtain an 
efficient telephone service at a reasonabie 
rate. Well, Sir, just to return for a 
moment to the London case. What has 
London been doing? The other day 
there was a conference of local authori- 
ties held at the Guildhall, at the invita- 
tion of the Lord Mayor. At that con- 
ference three resolutions were passed. 
The first was that the telephone service 
in London is both inefficient and costly. 
Well, anybody who knows anything 
about the facts knows that that is per- 
fectly true. The second resolution was 
that an inquiry be held by the Treasury. 
London was then pressing for an inquiry 
similar, I suppose, to that which has 
just been held in Glasgow. Whether, 
after the Glasgow inquiry, it would be 
worth while to hold another similar 
inquiry on the same lines in London, 
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I confess I am in doubt, because it 
may be fairly claimed that all those 
points which have been proved against 
the Glasgow Company might be proved 
in the case of London. The third reso- 
lution was this, that permission to use 
the streets should not be given until the 
interests of the public were duly 
secured. Now, Sir, I take it that 
what London really wants is what Glas- 
gow wants—namely, that the munici- 
pality should have the opportunity, at 
all events, of obtaining the licence to 
instal a telephone system. And, Sir, I 
alluded a moment ago to what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury said last year. I think that 
what he said last year was eminently 
satisfactory, and if he adheres—and 1 
have no doubt he will adhere—to what he 
said, then he must, without any hesita- 
tion, give Glasgow what they are asking 
for, because what did the right hon. 
Gentleman say last year! He said this— 


Service. 


“In case of an alleged grievance, the Post 
Office instituted a public inquiry.” 


Well, that is not true. The Post Office 
did not do it. But in this case the Trea- 
sury did what the Post Oftice declined 
under strong pressure. [Mr. Hanpury: 
The Post Office did not decline.| If 1 
am not mistaken, there is clear evidence 
in the Blue Book in connection with the 
inquiry at Glasgow that the Post Office 
did decline, and when after that the Glas 
gow authorities still pressed their desire 
the Treasury eventually granted the 
request. Besides, I think my view is 
reasonably established, because it was not 
the Post Office which instructed thé Com- 
missioner, but it was a letter from Sir 
R. Mouat. The Post Office declined the 
inquiry, and the Treasury, under pres 
sure, granted it. But to continue what 
the right hon. Gentleman said-- 


“Tf the result was unsatisfactory and the 
service was either too costly or inefficient, they 
would feel called upon to exercise their right 
and introduce a rival service, either by another 
licence to the local authority, or by the Post 
Office.” 


So that I think, as the result of the in- 
quiry in Glasgow, the right hon. Gentle 
man is bound, by the statement which he 
made last year, to provide a rival service 
in Glasgow. The last words of what I have 
read would suggest an alternative scheme, 





Mr. Pickersgill, 
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either by the Post Office itself providing 
such a service, or by giving to the Glas- 
gow Corporation a licence to provide 
that service. I do hope, in conclusion, 
that the right hon. Gentleman will speak 
as strongly and as decisively as he spoke 
last vear, that there may be no longer 
delay in giving to Glasgow this licence 
which Glasgow desires, and which, in 
my judgment, Glasgow is amply entitled 
to have. 

Mr. A. CROSS: In attempting to make 
a few observations on this important 
commercial question, I will not follow the 
lines which have been adopted by pre- 
vious speakers. After all, the question 
which this House is called upon to con- 
It affects 
our communication by telephone; the 


sider is a very serious cne. 


telephone is essentially a necessity of cur 
age. If I put the Post Office first and 
the telecraph second, the telephone has 
now coie to be a legitimate and neces- 
sary thing to carry on our business com- 
It may be said that this 
not to interfere with tele- 
phones, because they are a luxury, but 
I think the analogy of the action of this 


munications. 
House ought 


House in regard to telegraphs quite justi- 
fies what I have said in placing tele 
phones in the third position. At all 
events, the point alluded to might be made 
that these telephones are used only by a 
certain class. I make my first position 
thus. The telephones are now as 
essential as the Post Office, or as the tele- 
graph, to the carrying out of the business 
of this country. Now, Mr. Speaker, the 
position in which the management of 
these telephones has fallen is only to be 
described in very strong language ; it is 
an awful muddle. I give the right hon. 
Member for Manchester the credit to which 
he is entitled for his agreement of 1892. 
But if I give him that credit for the con- 
ditions made under that agreement, I 
must pass by the treatment which tock 
place, not only under his control, but 
under the control of the late Postmaster 
General. I am not going into detail. 
The broad point is this, that our Post- 
master General has led us into a serious 
bargain, by which we are bound to a 
national telephone monopoly till the year 
191}. [Mr. Tanscury: Not at all.] Then 
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I have totally misread this arrangement 
made by the Home Office. I maintain, 
as I read this arrangement, that as 
things are now we practically are in the 
clutches of the telephone monopoly, and 
that will last till the year 1911. I do 
not think that was intended, but that 
comes from placing men who are capital 
speakers in such high positions, but 
who have no business capacity. We 
have been out-generalled and out-witted 
by the officials of the National 
Telephone Company, and if any official 
in any private business had acted in this 
way he would have been dealt very 
severely with. We have got now into 
the position of being in the hands of this. 
monopoly, though I do net think it was 
intended. Other licences were given, 
but there was no such bargain. The 
National Telephone Company bought up. 
the other licences almost before the ink 
was dry on the signature. The Post 
Ottice should have seen all this, and not 
have lent themselves to a process by 
which they were effectually led on to 
make concessions to this monopoly, which 
are now in the hands of the National 
Telephone Company. I will not labour 
the point any longer. The question is, 
What is to be done! There is one propo- 
sition I will venture to lay down, and 
I think the House will agree that in the 
matter of telephones we cannot do things 
by halves. We must either have the 
whole system or have none of the sys- 
tem. Now, inasmuch as there are two 
complete descriptions of telephones, and. 
two separate systems—I mean the local 
telephones and the trunk system—and 
inasmuch as the Government have pre- 
vented us. up to the present from pur- 
ehasing these telephones, I need not go. 
any farther, beyond saying that we are 
committed by that action. This bargain 
is almost too absurd to be characterised 
in ordinary language; utter incapacity, 
utter stupidity, utter want of fore- 
thought are the terms to be applied to 
it. I want to speak plainly, and I am 
here to speak plainly, and unless this 
House awakens to-night to the real situa- 
tion. we shall require to pay not merely 
thousands of pounds, but millions, to the 
National Telephone Company. We are 
committed to the purchase of the Tele- 
phone Company. I am now arguing that 
we are bound to buy them, because we 
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have bought the trunk lines already. 
We havo got the trunk lines, but we do 
not possess the line at the termini, 
which are still in the hands of this com- 
pany. We are bound to buy these tele- 
phones, and I want us to consider how 
it is best to do if. Are we to buy the 
telephones in the open market? If we 
are to do that where shall we be? Now, 
Sir, I see the Stock Exchange list occa- 
sionally, and there I see the price of the 
National Telephone Company _ stock. 
Now, if this House were to resolve 
to-night to buy up those telephones, the 
price of those stocks would go up by 
leaps and bounds, and before we could 
place our hands on them they would go 
up in price some millions, sums 
which would not represent any real 
asset, but which would go in pay- 
ment to buy out somebody 
It would require an encrmous sum of 
money. But, Sir, we should buy up not 
only these shares, but we should have 
to take all their own plant. Now, Sir, 
the plant which the Telephone Company 
are now operating with has been in use 
for a great many years. Even in the 
city of Glasgow it is of the most inferior 
description, and it is almost impossible 
to value it accurately, because they have 
a stock of old instruments, and they are 
determined to have them worn out 
thoroughly before they get new ones. It 
would not do for the nation to buy old 
and worn-out stock, and pay a sum not 
represented by the assets, but the sum 
which the Telephene Company paid in 
order to acquire the various licences 
that were issued from time to time 
by the Post Office, and which were 
brought up by this Telephone Company. 
There is another point. No one can tell 
what the development of the telephone 
may be. Why are we to charge ourselves 
with the present plant when it is pro- 
bable that in a short time we will have 
a more complete and less expensive means 
of communication by telephone? And, 
therefore, I argue, it is not wise and pro- 
per to consider purchase, inasmuch as 
purchase would be the purchase of old 
plant which might be obsolete, but would 
nevertheless cost a very larg> sum. If 
we do not contemplate purchase of the 
telephone company now, what will be our 
position in 1911? If we do not purchase 
now, we have two alternatives. What 
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position shall we be in if we do not pur- 
chase until 1911? This great monopoly 
has a big service already, and the House 
may take it from me that the revenue of 
this company is going on by leaps and 
bounds, and the figures are so large—my 
hon. Friend on the other side has them 
at his finger ends—that they would 
startle the House. If they be large in 
1898, what may they be expected to be 
in 1911? The monopoly which is great 
now will be even in a stronger position 
then. My right hon. Friend on the Front 
Bench says that then we will have the 
company in our hands. I do not think 
so. He must consult business men, like 
myself, engaged in trade. Are we to lose 
the advantages of the telephone until he 
sets up a new service of his own? Will 
not the monopolist company be in com- 
mand of the situation? The demands of 
business men are so strong that at what- 
ever cost it would be cheaper to buy up 
the monopoly. Then, again, the mono- 
poly which has us by the throat now will 
have us doubly in its grasp in 1911. I 
therefore cannot contemplate either pur- 
chase now, or leaving the company 
alone until 1911. If we dismiss the 
idea of not purchasing now, and if we 
dismiss the idea of not going on to 1911, 
as at present, the only possible course is 
that which has been mentioned in the 
proposal before the House. The hon. 
Member mentioned that there were certain 
rights reserved under the agreement of 
1892. They are most valuable rights; 
they are the only rights this House pos- 
sesses in this matter. Let the House use 
them. These rights empower the Post 
Office either to erect exchanges of its own 
or to grant concessions to municipalities 
to erect them. The question is whether 
that is desirable. In my opinion, if we 
shut this door we are driven into the 
hands of the telephone company either 
by purchase now or in 1911. Why not 
go on now? If the Post Office concedes 
the right to municipalities of great com- 
mercial centres to erect their own ex- 
changes, they will at last have a decent 
service. It is notorious that we have the 
most wretched service, putting money out 
of the question. Nothing can be worse 
than the system in this country. I will 
not speak of Sweden or Norway, but I do 
not understand why we should not be able 
to speak with Copenhagen with as much 
facility as with Glasgow. Any man who 
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has had experience of the system which 
exists in foreign countries in telephoning 
will maintain that our system is wretched 
in the beginning, wretched in the middle, 
and abominable in the end. Mr. Speaker, 
I speak strongly; but I am not one of 
those who would smash the instrument. 
I have resisted that temptation. We see 
in the proposal before the House to-day 
a way out of our difficulties. Am I to 
go back to my bad telephone in Glasgow, 
and, when business is stopped and people 
are enraged, am I to say that the House 
of Commons is responsible? If I do, I 
shall be compelled to say that when the 
case was pleaded in the House of Com- 
mons, it was said that the National Tele- 
phone Company was the company to be 
protected, that the Postmaster General 
did it, and that the House of Commons, 
yielding to its officials, paid no attention 
to the claims of the public. I feel 
strongly in the matter. If you give us 
this right we shall now secure a new ser- 
vice on the best lines. I will make this 
strong point to the House. In the place 
of having to deal with this octopus com- 
pany in 1911, I undertake—TI am entitled 
to undertake on behalf of Glaseow—that 
we will transfer to the Government the 
plant we shall erect at cost price. We 
only wish to protect ourselves, and to 
break up the present system in the inte- 
rests of the nation. We have no other 
wish. When our licence expires. we shall 
hand over our plant to the nation at cost 
price, or, at all events, at a figure about 
which there shall be no difficulty. We 
are accused of not allowing proper facili- 
ties to this company, but the House will 
perceive that if we permitted this com- 
pany to lay their mains in our streets we 
should be destroying all chance of fur- 
ther competition. The essence of a fine 
service is that the trunk wires should be 
laid beneath our public streets. Should 
we part with that right, we would effec- 
tually prevent the establishment of any 
opposition. I do not wish to trouble the 
House. The points I make are simply 
these: telephones are essential for the 
conduct of modern business; to-night 
there is an opportunity of considering 
whether we should buy the telephone now 
or in 1911. I have tried to show that 
buying them now is not to be recom- 
mended ; and, certainly, if we wait until 
1911, we shall only have placed ourselves 
more in the hands of this monopolist 
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company. I have come to the conclusion 
that our only issue, and the proper course, 
is to grant facilities now asked for by Glas- 
gow and by other enterprising commer- 
cial centres in the country, to erect ex- 
changes of their own, and so build up a 
proper competition which will have the 
effect of giving a good service—competi- 
tion with the Telephone Company, and an 
improvement. in the service, which they 
have hitherto given. 


Service. 


*Mr. PROVAND: Mr. Speaker, the 
hon. Member who has just spoken 


has described the telephone system in 
Glasgow as being very bad. 
accurate. 


That is not 
It is the very worst telephone 
service in any city of any considerable 
size in the world. The hon. Member, 
before he sat down, alluded to the demand 
the company had made for the use of the 


streets in Glasgow. The right hon. 
Member for North-east Manchester 
took credit for having secured to 
the Government conditions which will, 


at any time, permit the Post Office 


either to establish exchanges of its 
own or to grant licences to others 


to establish exchanges. He took the 
credit to himself for something which 
was in existence before. The Government 
never gave away that right. The right 
was preserved by Mr. Fawcett, and it has 
always been retained. There is another 
thing the right hon, Gentleman did for 
us. He did not, in this case, preserve 
any right, but he gave the company a 
right which they did not possess before. 
Under Clause 10 of the Minute to which 
reference has been made he gave the 
right to the Post Office to open up the 
streets, and to connect the company’s 


exchanges in the same_ telephone 
area, or with the Post Office ex- 
changes, in order to use the trunk 
wires. That was handing over to 


a private company the right to use 
our streets in our cities—the right which, 
in the case of Glasgow, was bought up 
at an enormous sacrifice years ago. This 
House was not aware what was intended 
when this was done, or it would not have 
permitted any such extension of the law. 
When the Telegraph Bill of 1878 was - 
before this House, the Post Office in- 
serted in it a clause to give them ereater 
powers in connection with telegraphs. 
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That was the word made use of, which, of 
course, included telephones. They asked 
for greater powers than they had in tle 
previous Act, but the House rejected that 
clause. However, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester has en- 
larged the powers of this monopolist 
company by putting in a clause in the 
Treasury Minute of 1892 which enabled 
the Post Office to open up the streets 
and hand the use of them to the National 
Company. Now, Sir, I think we have 
heard already—the hon. Member for the 
St. Rollox Division has said it—that it 
is necessary to go under the streets in 
order to have an efficient service. Some- 
thing to that effect may be gathered 
from various remarks in the report 
which resulted from the recent inquiry 
in Glasgow. There is no necessity what- 
ever to go under the streets. As a matter 
of fact, less efficiency is gained under the 
streets than if the wires were overhead. 
That is common knowledge. It is not 
only true in this country, it is true in 
every country. I have only to quote the 
general manager of the National Tele- 
phone Company himself to show that the 
statement that they required to go under 
our streets in order to obtain efficiency 
was only a pretence in order to get pos- 
session of the streets. There was a Com- 
mittee of this House in 1893; it was in 
connection with electric lighting powers 
and arranging some necessary clauses. 
The managing director of the company 
was asked whether greater efficiency was 
obtained by wires overhead or under- 
neath, and this was his reply— 


Telephone 


“As a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
T should prefer to go underground, but I am 
bound to say that it does not give such an 
efficient service as overhead wires. There is 
nothing perfect telephonically as wires 
insulated in the open air.” 


so 


They want to put their wires underground 
in London because it would save them 
money and give them a monopoly of cer- 
tain districts. If the wires are put 
underground, any other company is less 
likely to raise the streets to put down 
other wires. That is the principal reason 
why they want to go underground. 
There have been letters and statements 
repeatedly made on behalf of the 
National Telephone Company that effici- 
ency was obtained by going underground. 
I feel satisfied that the House will see 
Mr. Provand. 
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that there is no foundation for that state. 
ment. There are some other matters 
mentioned by the hon. Member for the St. 
Rollox Division, to which I should like 
to refer. He has deliberately recom- 
mended the right hon. Gentlemen the 
Secretary to the Treasury and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to expend the 
ratepayers’ money in buying up this 
monopoly. There was talk of buying up 
this monopoly in 1884, in Mr. Faweett’s 
time, and again and again since. I think 
I say what is correct when I tell the House 
that this question has been repeatedly 
gone into by the Treasury officials, per- 
haps by Chancellors of the Exchequer 
themselves, from that time down to last 
year ; and the moment they saw how the 
facts were, the moment they grasped the 
situation before them, they have again and 
again said that it was impossible to pur- 
chase this monopoly. Now the National 
Telephone Company has issued about four 
millions sterling in shares—very nearly 
that amount—and debentures to the 
amount of one million. three hundred 
thousand odd. Allusion has been made 
to what would happen to that capital, 
and one Gentleman quoted a statement 
of the chairman of the company given in 
evidence before the Committee. The 
hon. Member for the St. Rollox Division 
has also alluded to it. I state distinctly 
that out of that four millions of ordinary 
capital issued by the National Telephone 
Company there are between two and 
three millions water capital, not a 
penny of which went into the purchase of 
a yard of wire or of an instrument, or 
paid for one day’s labour of any man. 
Does the right. hon. Member for the 
St. Rollox Division challenge that? It 
has been set out in the companies’ 
prospectuses, and the public know it. 
It is necessary we should know what the 
country would get for their money if 
they accept the prices the hon. Member 
has given to the House. The market 
value of these shares is about seven and 
a half millions to-day. 


Service. 





*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: May I 
correct my hon. Friend! I made the 


calculation yesterday, and it comes out 
less than six and a half millions. 


*Mr. PROVAND: 


mistake in my Friend's figures. 


I think there is a 
I took 
them myse!f while the inquiry was being 
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held, and they came out, I think, 
£7,600,000. But recent war scares have 
depressed everything on the Stock Ex- 
change, and they may have become 
somewhat lower lately, but I do not think 
they are so low as that. [Mr. Farrnrutn 
Becca: They have not been affected 
materially.j Well, whatever they may 
have come down to under recent circum- 
stances which have depressed and 
influenced everything, they would very 
soon jump up that, and a good deal more, 
if it was believed that the Government 
had the remotest intention to buy. Now, 
these seven millions, if the Government 
is going to buy, would very probably 
become ten millions, because the Govern- 
ment can only buy in a certain way. 
They must either negotiate with the 
company and pay the price they ask, or 
they must, under two clauses in the 
licence, go to arbitration; and under 
those two clauses the Government wouid 
know nothing whatever of how much 
they would have to pay until the arbitra- 
tion was over, and I venture to say no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would come 
into this House and ask for the money he 
would have to pay to buy up that mono- 
poly under these two clauses. The 
market price of shares would be taken 
into account when the arbitration came 
to decide. The hon. Gentleman says 
the Government could borrow money 
very cheaply to do it, and he thought 
they would make a profit. I think I 
know that if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer bought the National Tele 
phone monopoly it would cost him at 
least ten millions, more than eight 
millions of which would be absolutely 
wasted money. The hon. Gentleman spoke 
of patents. The National Telephone 
Company have not any patents that are 
worth anything whatever. I asked him 
to name a single one, and my hon. Friend 
could not give it to me. Every valu- 
able patent expired years ago, in 1890 
and 1891. Any patent used now has 
no value whatever to speak of, and 
does not affect the question in the 
slightest. The monopoly is upheld 
entirely by the fact that the Post Office 
will grant no licences. There is no other 
reason whatever for it. How long would 
they have a monopoly in Glasgow if you 
gave the Municipality a ‘licence? Not 
cne moment longer than the time in 


which that Municipality could erect a 
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telephone system. The monopoly would 
cease from that very moment. Their 
patents have nothing to do with it; it is 
simply that the Department, which ia 
controlling and managing the telephone 
service, has since 1892 been nothing but 
an annex of the National Telephone 
Company—that is all it has been. Those 
in charge have kept up the language, and 
taken credit for saying, “Oh, we have 
the right to do this, and the right to do 
that.” Have they ever done it? How 
have they treated every application 
which has been made to them for a 
licence? Glasgow’s reply did not come 
for nearly four years after the letter was 
written to the Post Office. Deputation 
after deputation came to the Post Office. 
How were they treated? Shamefully, I 
say. Why do you have a monopoly? 
It is because the Post Office has granted 
no licences whatever. We hope that 
that state of things will shortly come to 
an end. Now, Sir, the hon. Member 
opposite alluded to the Report of the 
recent inquiry held in Glasgow, and 
one of the findings he quoted was 


that the service was not efficient. 
I differ entirely from nearly every 
finding in this Report. I have not 


yet had time to read the evidence, but I 
have glanced over the Report, and there 
is hardly a finding in it with which I 
agree, except two. It says that the 
service in Glasgow is not efficient, and, 
in order to emphasise this, the Sheriff 
in his Report puts it in large type. 
And in the very last paragraph of the 
Report he says in substance— 


“Tf you don’t like to do what I recommend, 
then by all means grant the Glasgow Munici- 
pality a licence, and let them complete their 
exchange and enter into competition with all 
comers.” 


Those two recommendations are the only 
parts of that Report which I believe any 
person will accept as being reasonable. 
Then, my hon. Friend the Member for 
the St. Rollox Division alluded to a 
matter which is personal to myself. He 
spoke of the evidence given at the 
inquiry in reference to the Mutual Tele 
phone Company of Manchester. Now, I 
obtained the licence to establish that 
Mutual Company from Mr. Raikes, the 
late Postmaster General, and I found 
friends in Manchester, where my business 
is situated, to join in obtaining capital 
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to establish a competing exchange with 
that of the National Telephone Com- 
pany. I had been agitating the tele 
phone question since 1882. I obtained 
the licence in 1889. I had, therefore, 
been struggling for some time to do what 
I could to enable the community of that 
city to enjoy what every second and 
third rate town on the Continent enjoys— 
a good service at reasonable prices. We 
established our exchange, and as soon as 
the National Company knew that we had 
received a licence they reduced their 
rates one half—or, first, from £20 to 
£15, and then, when they saw our 
exchange beginning to be erected, they 
reduced their rates another £5. That 
is to say, they reduced rates all over 
that district from £20 to £10, and then 
they found they had to reduce them all 
over the couniry. The effect of the 
establishment of the Mutual Telephone 
Company in Manchester in that year was 
to compel the National Company to 
reduce its rates by half, which took away 
£55,000 from their revenue. The Chair- 
man stated that fact at meetings of the 
company. That is a lesson in the value 
of competition. The hon. Gentleman 
alluded to materials which had been used 
at the Manchester Exchange, and he 
said the Sheriff had found they were 
cheap and bad—-I think that is what he 
said Well, Sir, the materials were 
bought from the very best makers in this 
country ; we paid the highest prices for 
them, and nothing better could be pro 
cured in their way, because we were not 
restricted from buying anything we re 
quired by any patents. Patents only 
applied to the transmitter at the time we 
commenced our exchange, and_ they 
only lasted a little while, sothat we had 
Bell receivers and materials of every 
kind of the best description. More 
than that, we had a double wire 
exchange, a metallic circuit exchange. 
Now, Sir, the evidence about this Mutual 
Company of Manchester was given on the 
very last day of the hearing of the 
inquiry, and the Sheriff refused to allow 
any rebutting testimony to be given. 
To the statement made at the Glas- 
gow inquiry about the quality of 
the material used by the Mutual Com- 
pany being bad, I give the most absolute 
denial. The invoices for the goods can 
be referred to; the manufacturers are 
well-known, and the statement that we 
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bought cheap materials is untrue. 
There were also statements made on the 
evidence of the liquidator, in reference 
to what it has cost to erect our 
exchange. Now, who was the liquidator? 
We sold our exchange to the New Tele- 
phone Company, and the New Tele- 
phone Company amalgamated with the 
National Telephone Company, and con- 
sequently the Mutual Company fell 
under the control and the possession of 
the National Company. They appointed 
their own secretary to be liquidator. I 
am going to allude to his calculations. 
That was tainted evidence from the very 
beginning. He said it cost £30 to 
erect our wires. It cost actually £16 16s. 
That account can still be referred to. 
Then he said this: he counted up that 
if we had allowed a sufficient sum to meet 
renewals we could not possibly have 
paid any dividends at all; in fact, we 
should have been bankrupt. To arrive 
at that calculation, he took fora sinking 
fund 3 per cent. and renewals 15 per 
cent; this is 18 per cent. Now, sup- 
posing we apply these figures to the 
National Telephone Company _ itself, 
how will they work out? The National 
Telephone Company’s total income is 
about £1,000,000. Their capital is 
£5,350,000, and 18 per cent. on that 
capital would come to more than 
£950,000. Their whole income would be 
nearly swallowed up at the rate taken by 
this liquidator, their Secretary. These are 
the figures that my hon. Friend asked me 
to deal with. I have dealt with them. 
In regard to the statements respecting 
materials, I give them the most cate 
gorical denial. Our accounts have been 
audited by one of the leading firms of 
auditors in the country, and every fact 
and figure is checked. I hope we shall 
have this promised inquiry in London, 
when it will be conducted in a very 
different way indeed to what it was in 
Glasgow. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Bethnal Green alluded to the Com- 
pany have engaged three or four 
counsels against the one junior, I 
think, engaged by the Corporation of 
Glasgow. Well, the Company had all 
the leaders of the Scotch Bar, and, not- 
withstanding that, while I was present, 
it seemed to me the Commissioner fre- 
quently thought they thad one counsel 
too few—that was the impression left on 
my mind, and on the minds of everyone 
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I spoke to. We hope to have an 
inquiry in London, and then get to the 
truth of this question. There was a re- 
mark made also by the hon. Member for 
the St. Rollox Division about Stockholm. 
He said the Commissioner could see no con- 
nection between Stockholm and Glasgow. 
I think it is right that the House should 
know something as to what the rates of 
Stockholm are as compared with London, 
and I think the Member for St. Rollox 
said that those rates were reasonable. 
In Stockholm—-— 


*Mr. FAITHFULL BEGG: I did not 
make the statement that the prices were 
reasonable there. I said the Sheriff 
had stated that they were not unreason- 


able. 
*Mr. PROVAND: In quoting the 


Sheriff's statement I understood my hon. 
Friend to support it. Does he say they 
are not reasonable? [Mr. Farraruty 
Brae: I agree with the Sheriff, but that 
is not what my hon. Friend said. | Well, 
I will tell the House how Stockholm 
stands as compared with Glasgow and 
London. The figures are taken from a 
recent return made to the Foreign Office, 
prepared by our own Consul there, and 
they came over here only afew weeks ago. 
There are two companies in Stockholm, 
and in competition with them there is 
a State telephone service. The State 
charge is £2 lds. 6d. a year, but they 
charge an entrance fee of £2 15s. 6d. 
also. If you divide that over five years, 
you only get a rate of a little over £3. 
Then, again, one of the companies charge 
only £2 10s., and they charge an 
entrance fee of Ils. 1d. The other 
ecmpany, which is a very large one 
indeed—the two companies work in 
harmony—charges £4 8s. 10d. for a full 
service, night and day, at all times, with 
entrance fee, £2 15s. 6d. Now, this 
£2 15s. 6d. is estimated by Mr. Hultmann, 
the engineer to the State telephone 
service in Stockholm, as being the 
approximate cost of a wire within the 
municipal area. That is what it cost to 
send out a wire from the office, from 
the exchange in Stockholm, to any 
person within their municipal area. 
But they have lower rates than that. 
They have a £2 10s. rate, with a limited 
number of calls, and they have another 
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service with a still more limited number 
of calls per annum. But what is the 
radius of Stockholm? It is 414 miles 
from the centre of the city. Stockholm 
is 83 miles in diameter, with a telephone 
area of 6,000 square miles, and the 
Glasgow telephone area is only one 
thirty-seventh that of the Stockholm 
area. I am taking the figures from the 
Report. I was in Stockholm myself last 
September, and in the British Consul’s 
Office I spoke through various instru- 
ments, and I found a great difference as 
compared with anything in this country. 
There are difficulties no doubt in London 
to be overcome, but my chief objection 
to the London service is its uncer- 
tainty. This is what the Consul at 
Stockholm writes— 


Service. 


“Foreigners who have come to Stockholm 
and used the telephone system have been 
greatly pleased with the excellent quality of 
the service, and the rapidity with which 
answers are returned from the exchange.” 


Would any man visiting this country 
say that he was pleased with the London 
or the Glasgow services? Is there the 
smallest chance of his saying anything 


of the kind? Stockholm has 22,000 
users of the telephone, although 
the city has g small population of 


260,000, I think. Glasgow, with a popu- 
lation of 960,000 within the telephone 
area, has about 6,000 users. Well, Sir, 
the Stockholm people, I have seen it 
said, do not make money. Why, they 
pay 8 per cent. per annum. and, more 
than that, they have reconstructed their 
exchange twice over. It was first a 
single wire exchange, then it was a double 
wire exchange overhead. They have 
recently reconstructed it into a double 
wire underground exchange, and it 
is now in final form. Notwith- 
standing all these numerous recon- 
structions of the system, they pay 
now § per cent. per annum dividend. 
The State will not allow them to pay 
more than 8 per cent., hence they have 
to carry their profits to a reserve fund, 
which amounts to more than £100,000. 
The hon. Member has also said some- 
thing about the cost of erecting the 
exchanges, as if the cost was heavy. It 
has been so in the case of the Post Office. 
I understand it has cost them £128 


for every wire; but that is considerably 
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more than was necessary. I will give 
the capital outlay per user which I have 
taken from the official Reports. In 
Bergen the outlay per user was £14; in 
Christiania and Stockholm it is about the 
same. Indeed, all the exchanges in these 
countries cost about the same sum. Some 
of them only cost £12. The German 
Government own all the telephones, 
and the capital outlay in Berlin is £22 
per user, and in Hamburg £19 12s.; in 
Frankfort it is £22 18s., and in Leipzic 
£19 2s. Now it will be noticed how 
closely these sums agree, No doubt 
there are more difficulties in some cities 
than in others, but that is the capital 
outlay, so far as the German Govern- 
ment is concerned. The corporation 
estimates for Glasgow, which have been 
prepared from advice obtained from the 
best experts in this country, show that 
to construct the best system of double- 
wire telephone exchange will cost about 
£20 per user. Contractors have agreed 
to undertake the work at this price, and 
are under penalties to do it within a 
certain time. I will give the cost of works 
done in our own country quite recently. 
We all know that Huddersfield has 
attempted to obtain a licence from the 
Post Office, and some of us know that 
they have received a letter in the usual 
way, stating that the matter will be 
considered. I suppose it is still being 
considered by the Post Office. The Hud- 
dersfield municipality erected a small 
exchange for their own use at a total 
cost of under £700. The cost works 
out at £21 12s., so you see how closely 
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these figures approximate to those 
which I have already read out 
for the Continent. The aggregate 


length of all the lines is more than 
25 miles, and one extends seven miles 
from the town hall. Well, the total cost cf 
maintenance per annum—and this covers 
the heavy charges for wages, interest on 
capital, etc—is £3 4s. 6d. Before the 
municipality erected this exchange the 
National Telephone Company was asked 
to supply the service, and they offered 
to contract at £10 per annum for the 
first wire, and £8 10s. for the others. 
Therefore you have to compare this figure 
with the £3 4s. 6d.. which it actually 
costs the municipality. The Post Office, 
in dealing with this matter, have always 
used language in this House as if they 


Mr. Provand. 
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Were anxious to promote the telephone 
service. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North-east Manchester, 
when he made the arrangements in 1892, 
and the Minute was issued, said that 
all his predecessors counselled commer- 
cial freedom. There was no doubt they 
did; Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Raikes, and other 
Postmasters General who preceded the 
right hon. Gentleman, have certainly 
expressed the opinion that commercial 
freedom was what we required in the 
telephone service. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will tell us to-night that he 
intends we shall have it. Mr. Arnold 
Morley, when Postmaster General, said 
he was as strongly opposed as any Mem- 
ber of the House to the granting of a 
monopoly to the National Telephone 
Company or to any other company, and 
he would resist any attempt which might 
be made to secure that end; but 
he maintained the monopoly. Having 
this monopoly, let us glance at the 
result. Excessive charges and_ algo 
inadequate service belong to every mono- 
poly. Monopolies would not gain all the 
profit they do if that were not so. In 
the case of this company, the charges 
are not understood by the public 
generally. The charge is £17 in 
London, but you have to buy it whole 
sale to get it at that price. The coat 
is £20 for one vear only. In Glasgow 
they pay up to £25. I rented two small 
table instruments from the National Tele- 
phone Company, the cost of which was 
£6 per annum. These instruments are 
manufactured at Stockholm, and can be 
bought by anybody in this country. 
They only cost £6, and I was charged 
£6 per annum for the use of them. 
We sometimes hear statements in this 
House about the extortion of landlords, 
but I challenge any Member to tell this 
House of a greater extortion than charg- 
ing for the annual rent of these 
instruments the whole of their cost. 
They last for years, and will be 
as good at the end as at the beginning. 
I do not blame the company for that; 
I blame the Post Office. The company 
have only the interests of its share 
holders to consider, and not’ the 
public. If the directors did not 
make these exorbitant charges to keep 
up their dividends the shareholders 
would get other directors who would. 
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the chairman of the company has 
asked for statutory powers—he is 
always deploring the fact that the com- 
pany exists on sufferance ; but they exer- 
cise powers more than any company 
which has statutory powers. No gas or 
water company can do what this National 
Telephone Company does. It refuses 
service except on its own conditions. It 
is a pity that statutory powers were not 
insisted upon at the beginning, and that 
statutory limitations, the same as apply 
to other companies, should also have 
been imposed. I will give another 
instance of the present extortionate 
charges. For some reason, which I 
cannot explain, the Channel Islands are 
not within the United Kingdom for cer- 
tain purposes. Guernsey refused to take 
the service of the National Telephone 
Company or of the Post Office, and got a 
licence to supply its own. The corre- 
spondence which took place is well worth 
reading, if hon. Members desire to know 
what the Post Office wishes to do. Now 
that the Guernsey people have got 
their licence and have commenced work, 
the rate in Jersey was reduced from 
£10 to £8, and when they are in 
possession of a working exchange the 
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price is to be reduced to £6 10s. 
The hon. Member for St. Rollox said 
that if you granted licences they 


would be bought up. 
them up? The National Telephone Com- 
pany. No licences have been bought by 
anybody else. There is another thing 
to be noted in that respect, and it is 
that, although many of these competitors 
were poor struggling concerns, with very 
little capital, and living from hand to 
mouth, yet the National Telephone Com- 
pany never defeated one of them, it did 
not force one of them out of the field, 
but bought up every one. I ask 
hon. Members to read the Returns 
laid upon the Table of the House, and 
they will then see the history of the 
Post Office telephone exchange. They 
started before the National Telephone 
Company—they had every advantage in 
their favour, and what has been the 


Who has bought 


result? Their exchange is either dead 
or dying; wherever they meet the 
National Telephone Company the 


National Telephone Company goes ahead 
and gets lots of subscribers, and the 
Post Office exchange loses its subscribers. 
Five of their exchanges in business towns 
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are shut up already, and there are others 
in business towns which will soon shut 
up. The Returns contain a sorry account 
indeed of what the Post Office will do 
for us, and it is the Post Office which 
the hon. Member for St. Rollox says 
ought to buy up this service and supply 
the country. If the Post Office had the 
supplying of it, I am sure we should 
indeed be in Darkest Africa in 
regard to telephonic communication. The 
Treasury have taken this matter, I 
believe, under their own care; they are 
responsible for questions of this kind; 
they have now an opportunity of freeing 
this country from the position in which 
it is at the present moment. We cannot 
look abroad, not even to second or third 
rate towns on the Continent, without 
finding a much better telephone ser- 
vice than we have got. In Germany the 
rate is still £7 10s. per annum, but the 
State accounts show, I believe, and I am 
speaking on good authority, that they 
make 14 per cent. profit, and they have 
been considering the advisability of 
reducing the rate in consequence. It will, 
therefore, soon have a rate far below any- 
thing which exists at present. I therefore 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to step in 
and free us from the terrible state of things 
that we are enduring in this country, 
where business men are handicapped in 
every way, so far as telephonic communi- 
cation is concerned, when compared with 
those of other countries. 


Service. 


Sm H. BULLARD (Norwich): Mr. 
Speaker, I should not have intervened 
in this Debate on this subject had it 
not great interest for the city which 
I have the honour to represent. I have 
been in conference on several occasions 
with the hon. Member who has just 
spoken, and he has left me very little 
to say; but I wish, on behalf of my own 
city, to inform the House that we have 
had large meetings to consider this 
matter, and have unanimously passed 
resolutions in favour of having muni- 
cipal telephones. I may say, the cor- 
poration, after discussing the subject 
very freely, came to the same conclusion 
by a large majority. Unlike other cathe 
dral cities, we have been increasing year 
by year, until we are now a city of 
some magnitude, claiming to be the 
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metropolis of the eastern counties. We 
hold that the telephone should be appli- 
cable to, and be able to be used by, those 
who are in humbler spheres of life. 
We have not the number of call offices 
necessary for the transaction of our busi- 
ness. The fact is, we are under the rule 
of this National Telephone Company, 
which, wise in their generation, elected 
certain members to their board, and in 
Norwich they elected the two leaders of 
the County Council, Conservative and 
Liberal—a very discreet action on their 
part. In Norwich we are seeking for an 
interview with the Postmaster General 
in order to obtain a licence, and I hope 
this Debate may lead to some result, and 
that we may have better fortune than 
Glasgow. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 10 rue 
TREASURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvry, Pres- 
ton): The Amendment before the House 
asks us to allow certain municipalities 
to enter into competition with the exist- 
ing licences of the Government in the 
same area. At first sight that may seem 
undoubtedly a rather strong suggestion, 
especially when it is borne in mind that, 
with regard to the telephone business 
generally, there are great difficulties with 
reference to competing companies in the 
samearea. I think, therefore, the first 
question this House should ask itself is, 
“Ts it fair that we should allow this 
competition to take place?” and, in the 
next place, if it is fair, whether munici- 
palities are the best form of competition. 
The present position has grown so en- 
tirely out of what happened some 17 or 
18 years ago that the House will, per- 
haps, allow me to carry them back to 
the time of Mr. Fawcett. In the very 
early days of telephone enterprise, when 
very little was known about them— 
that was, I think, in the year 1880, when 
the telephone had only been in use four 
years—the Postmaster General had to 
arrive at a decision as to what course 
the Government should take with regard 
to the new system. In those days Mr. 
Fawcett was anxious that the telephone 
service should be carried on entirely by 
the Government, and I am not quite sure 
whether, if that could have been done, 
it might not have been the best solution 
of the difficulty. But the Treasury, 


Sir H. Bullard. 
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rightly or wrongly, ruled otherwise, and 
imposed upon the working of the tele- 
phone by the Post Office. certain condi- 
tions which I admit at once did make 
competition possible and the working of 
the telephones by the Post Office very 
difficult. The result was that Mr. Faw- 
cett, finding he could not work the tele- 
phones efficiently through the Post Office 
as a Government monopoly, instead of 
granting local licences—as he had done for 
about three years up to 1884, and limit- 
ing those companies to definite areas— 
instituted a system of entirely free com- 
petition. In August, 1884, he announced 
in this House that he would grant 
licences freely to every company that 
applied, and licences which would ex- 
tend over the whole country, so that any 
company was at liberty to set up ex- 
changes in different parts of the country. 
His idea was that, if the monopoly could 
not be in the hands of the Government, 
he would take such steps as seemed to 
him best to prevent the monopoly falling 
into the hands of any private company. 
The results have shown that Mr. Faw- 
cett undoubtedly made a grave miscalcu- 
lation. In the first place he omitted to 
recollect the fact that, even in those 
days, one company—the United Tele- 
phone Company—had a great advantage, 
because it owned patents, and therefore 
it was not possible for companies gene. 
rally to get patents except under the 
rules and regulations of the United Tele- 
phone Company. There were a few other 
patents, independent of this patent, and 
the smaller companies which were started 
to work these other patents, were soon 
bought up, so that there was a series of 
companies entirely under the control of 
the United Telephone Company. Some 
of these companies did become more 
strong and more formidable to the mother 
company, and in 1889 the United Tele- 
phone Company bought up the two last 
survivors—the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Company, and the National Company— 
and all three amalgamated ; the amalga- 
mated Company becoming the National 
Telephone Company. In 1891 the 
patents expired, and it was then possible 
for other companies to come into com- 
petition, totally independent of the 
company which owned the patents. Two 
companies were started—the Mutual 
and the New Company; but the New 
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Company very soon bought up the Mutual, 
and then we had the National Telephone 
Company and the New Company face 
to face. That was the position in 1892, 
when the Treasury Minute was drawn 
up, and it is undoubtedly the fact that 
that Treasury Minute of 1892 was drawn 
up with the distinct recognition of com- 
petition as against monopoly. That 
Treasury Minute and the Agreement 
upon which it was based recognised that 
there would be competition and that 
there would be no monopoly. Unfortu- 
nately, very soon after the Treasury 
Minute was drawn up, a very vigorous 
flirtation took place between these two 
companies, and they were all but amal- 
gamated, even at the time the agreement 
was initialled in August, 1892; at any 
rate, there is this fact, that one com- 
pany had bought up the other, and it 
was practically an amalgamation before 
the agreement was formally signed. We 
have, therefore, this result: that Mr. 
Fawcett’s anticipations were falsified, and 
the very means he took to produce free 
trade and free competition resulted in 
an actual monopoly. It is also beyond 
doubt that this monopoly had defects. 
It would have been, and was, a very 
reasonable arrangement for Mr. Fawcett 
when there were a large number of those 
small companies in competition with one 
another confined to local areas. There 
was no necessity for imposing stringent 
conditions, but now that this company 
has swallowed up all the other com- 
panies, undoubtedly you have a very 
remarkable state of things. You have a 
monopoly, the only one so far as I know 
of this extent, which is not put under 
strict control and very stringent regula- 
tions. Our railway companies, water 
companies, gas companies, electric light- 
ing companies, are all placed by Parlia- 
ment under strict limitations with regard 
to their capital, their dividend, their 
rates, and especially with regard to pre- 
ferences, and in all of these points this 
telephone company is absolutely unfet- 
tered. I think this is a very exceptional 
state of affairs. Another result which 
has also followed from the way in which 
this company has grown up is that its 
rates must depend upon its capital. With- 
out entering into minute calculations as 
to the actual value of the plant of this 
company, I am able to say that, while 
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I believe its capital stands at the present 
moment at a value of something like 
£6,000,000, the Post Office calculation 
is that that could entirely be replaced 
with a metallic circuit in every exchange 
at a cost of very little over £2,500,000 
of capital. Then we have the further 
point which has resulted from this want 
of competition. When I look at the 
little competition there has been I 
cannot blame the company for its defects. 
I am rather astonished that it is as good 
as it is, because, undoubtedly, the ten- 
dency of this want of competition must 
be towards an inefficient service. But in 
a good many parts of the country there 
is a service about which, so far as I 
know, there is no great complaint. At 
the same time we have to recognise the 
fact that in several large and important 
towns in this country, even in the metro- 
polis itself, and in Glasgow and other 
Scotch towns, there have been complaints 
made of inefficient service. In the case 
of Glasgow that complaint has been 
proved to be true by our own Commis- 
sioner, and in London Mr. Forbes has 
admitted very grave defects in the ser- 
vice. Without going into minute details 
with regard to the number of subscribers 
to the population, or the number of ex- 
changes, and without comparing the ser- 
vice with that of foreign countries, I 
know that it is most important that this 
country should not be behind other coun- 
tries in the telephone service. There is, 
however, the undoubted fact that, at the 
present moment, the number of sub- 
scribers in London, for instance, does not 
compare with the number of subscribers 
to telephones in Berlin or Paris, and, of 
course, there is no comparison with the 
smaller exchanges in Scandinavia. We 
have also to recollect that the service 
at the present moment is only confined 
to the more populous portions of this 
country and to the large towns. Very 
little has been done by the country dis- 
tricts, and even in populous towns the 
service is rather for the rich and the com- 
mercial classes than for the poorer classes. 
T think also that there are not the num- 
ber of call offices or exchanges which 
there ought to be for the benefit of the 
smaller tradesmen who cannot subscribe 
ta the service. I do not blame the 
National Telephone Company for this. 
They have done everything with perfect 
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fairness ; they have simply taken advan-| National Telephone Company is in pos- 
tage of what I think was a grave error| session of the field at the present 
committed about 1883 by the Post Office} moment. It is a company that is extend- 
and the Treasury. Therefore what we| ing very rapidly, and I do not hesitate 
have to do is to accept the facts as they| to say it is becoming more formidable 
are, and do what we can to make the| every year. How are we to meet this 
best of a bad bargain. My hon. Friend| difficulty? If it is known that the licences 
the Member for the St. Rollox Division} will expire in 1911, and if the Govern- 
of Glasgow suggested that we should pur-| ment of that day does not agree to pur- 
chase this company. I think I have| chase by notice or by arbitration the 
already given figures to show that we) plant of the company and its assets gene- 
should make a very bad bargain if we| rally, and, it may be, its goodwill, and 
purchased at anything like the market} those many wayleaves which the Govern- 
value of this company at the present| ment has conceded to it, and which the 
moment. There is one thing that has} Government, having conceded, will have 
been decided by two Governments in| to buy up again—it is possible that, if 
succession; that is, that, although it| that notice is not given, and the com- 
was possible in 1897 to give notice to| pany sees there is only another seven 
the company of purchase by arbitration,| years to run, it may, and not unfairly, 
in both of those years the option has not | take the opportunity of trying to put the 
been acted upon, and for intelligible rea-| Post Office and the Treasury in a diffi- 
sons. Is it likely we are going to put our | culty. The company probably would, and I 
case into the hands of arbitrators who} do not think we could blame them. What 
are generally not too favourable either! is the danger we have to guard against? 
to Governments or municipalities, and| It is this: I cannot suppose that anybody 
run the risk of paying this enormous} would buy by arbitration in 1911. I 
price to the company, and probably 10) will not say it may not be wise to make 
per cent. interest besides? A further| a bargain with the company and give 
consideration is the fact that these| them the actual value of the plant. Even 
licences will not be extended beyond the| if we could come to a bargain in 1903 or 
year 1911 ; I think that is a fact which it | 1904 to buy, the plant would not be 
will be well for the country and the com-| delivered seven years in advance, and 
panies to consider, because that is a|the company would have control of it 
matter upon which the Government has| during those years. But it is possible 
already given a decision. In 1892 a| that the company would not sell their 
Select: Committee of this House sat. of) plant to us by any bargain of that kind. 
which the nresent First Lord of the Admi-| What would happen then would be 
ralty was Chairman, and the Postmaster! that, unless we have started ourselves 
General and the hon. Member for Man-| very early, about 1903 or 1904, with 
chester and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre were Mem-| entirely new plant of our own, the 
bers. That Committee drew up a Report | company would be unwilling to sell to us. 
which was accepted by all parties on the|They have a Parliamentary power to 
Committee. A remarkable feature of| raise their rates; they would probably 
that Report was that, although the Com-| raise their rates, and might run down 
mittee was annointed to deal with the | the service, and the result would be that 
whole question as to how the Treasury | the country would get so disheartened 
Minute should be acted upon, they said| with the telephone service, which is a 
thev were willing to leave everything else | Service of great importance to the com- 
to the Government, but they must make | mercial world, that there would be a great 
this one recommendation, that the|outery throughout the country, and we 
licences should not go hevond 1911. 1) might have to buy this company up at 
admit the important fact that these |its own price. TI am, of course, aware 
licences are not to run bevond 1911. It| that this is a possible contingency ; but 
is imnossible to bind our snecessors: but,| 1 think it is a contingency which the 
assuming they are men of ordinary com-| Post Office and the Treasury should keep 
mon sense, thev will not allow the licence |!" view, and, if possible, endeavour to 
to go bevond that vear. That being so,/ take every precaution to guard against 
we have to face this difficulty. The/its occurrence. There is one remedy 
Mr. Hanbury. | 
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which we are able to take at once—one 
means by which we may avoid this evil to 
a limited extent, and that is by competi- 
tion. Then the question arises, how far 
are we free to deal with our own licencees? 
It will be grossly unfair to do anything 
whatever which in one single degree 
trenches upon our agreements with the 
company. We are bound to stand loy- 
ally and faithfully by every agreement 
to the word and letter that we have ever 
made with the company. But in these 
agreements it has been distinctly re 
served over and over again—and it has 
been admitted, I think, most distinctly 
by the chairman of the company, Mr. 
Forbes, in the evidence that he gave be 
fore a Select Committee in 1895—that 
not only legally are we entirely free to 
start any competition that we like, as 
against the company within its own 
areas, but that neither in honour nor in 
faith are we bound to take any other 
course. We are, therefore, absolutely 
free to enter upon competition. Now 
comes the question as to what is the best 
form that that competition may take. Ido 
not believe that the competition by com- 
panies would be by any means a proper 
course to adopt. The whole history 
of the competition hitherto has shown 
that the companies can be bought up at 
a premium, and the result is that the 
public are charged higher rates for the 
service in order to recover that high price 
paid, and I cannot conceive that any com- 
pany would be able, during the short 
period which these licences would run— 
for, of course, we should never permit 
licences to go beyond 1911—to make a 
sufficient profit. I do not suppose it is 
possible that any company would start 
with the knowledge that during these 14 
years it would have a sufficient surplus 
of income to pay both interest and re 
demption fund during that period. If, 
as I think, companies are practically 
impossible, then I come to the com- 
petition ‘by the Post Office itself. I am 
perfectly willing to admit that some of 
the criticisms that have been passed upon 
the work of the Post Office exchanges 
have been to a certain extent justified. 
I perfectly admit that the Post Office ex- 
changes have not been worked hitherto 
as vigorously as I certainly think they 
ought to be. It does seem to me per- 
fectly absurd that, having granted licences 
to the National Telephone Company, 
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when we had exchanges of our own 
already in existence, we should have been 
so utterly foolish as to allow the National 
Telephone Company to invade our own 
areas and to compete against us. But 
we have done so, and we are committed 
to that arrangement, and all that we have 
got to do is to make the best use of it. 
Still, I think partly the reason that the 
Post Office has not competed within its 
own exchanges as vigorously as it might 
have done is because of the idea that it 
was to work harmoniously with the 
National Telephone Company, and I per- 
fectly admit that with regard to the 
greater portion of the area of this com- 
pany, especially at the time when the 
negotiations were going on with regard 
to the trunk wires, it was necessary to 
work in amicable relations with this com- 
pany ; but I do not think amicable rela- 
tions need be carried on when we find 
that the National Telephone Company 
has invaded our own exchanges and tried 
to drive us out of them. I think, there 
fore, we are entitled to do our best to 
see that these exchanges are worked in 
active competition with those of the 
National Telephone Company. But 
things have hitherto militated against 
our doing so. The Treasury regulations, 
which were confirmed in 1882, and which 
caused Mr. Fawcett to throw the whole 
of this valuable service open to competi- 
tion, I am sorry to say, are still in exist- 
ence, but we propose to abolish them. We 
propose to abolish these regulations and 
restrictions, and we further propose to 
enable the Post Office to try and compete, 
to canvass for work, just in the same way 
as would be open to be done by its rivals. 
But TF am afraid that even when we have 
done that there is a difficulty which faces 
us, and which has militated against the 
success of the Post Office exchanges in 
the past even more than the Treasury 
restrictions, and it is this: I have said 
already that the Telephone Company has 
got certain privileges unrestricted which, 
so far as I know, are enjoyed by no other 
body. It has got the privilege of grant- 
ing preferences to particular subscribers, 
and it is by means of giving either free 
wires or reduced rates to large firms, who 
would bring it a large amount of busi- 
ness—by doing this which the Post Office 
exchanges could not do, because they can- 
not give preferences to anybody—that it 
has been able to drive the Post Office 
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either altogether out of its exchanges or 
to make it not so profitable a working 
concern as it might have been. That is 
a privilege that we cannot take from 
them ; they must go on exercising that, 
and probably they may exercise it in 
competition with us or with anybody else. 
But if that is the case—although I do 
not think it is public policy that it should 
be done—I think it is quite clear that the 
Post Office, if it is to be done at all, 
should, on its side, use its privilege, and 
if the company is to compete in its ex- 
changes with the Post Office it must not 
in future expect from the Post Office a 
great number of privileges which the 
Post Office, outside its bargains and 
agreements, has hitherto given. We 
must insist upon having fair competition 
in these matters. I ought to say, too, 
that with regard to Post Office competi- 
tion the promise has been given ‘by Post- 
masters General in this House, and I 
think I gave it on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and I repeated it last Session, that 
in any case where there was an unreason- 
able service and no competition it would 
be the duty of the Post Office itself to 
enter into the field. There is the less 
objection to doing so because, although 
the Post Office may be blamed for not 
having worked its exchanges as vigor- 
ously as it might do, yet it is entitled to 
this merit, that in spite of the difficulties 
in its way, in spite of the competition of 
the National Telephone Company, especi- 
ally with regard to these preferences, the 
Post Office exchanges have paid the Poss 
Office a very large interest on the money 
spent. Therefore, from a financial point 
of view, there is very little reason, so far 
as I can see, why the Post Office should 
not, where necessary, extend its ex- 
changes, and if this is so, of course it will 
gradually and slowly prepare for the day 
when the whole of the telephone service 
will fall into its hands. Then we come 
to another class of competition which has 
hitherto not been dealt with. Hitherto, 
till the year 1892, the municipalities were 
about the only ‘bodies that could not well 
enter into competition with the National 
Telephone Company, because there were 
general licences granted to that company 
all over the country to include the right 
to work trunk lines in the municipalities 
whose action must necessarily be con- 
fined within their own boundaries. They 
were, therefore, by that fact, and by the 
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fact of the preferences, shut out from com- 
petition. Now, it has been submitted to- 
day that the municipalities should be 
allowed to enter into competition, and 
from some points of view I admit that 
there is a great deal to be said for the 
municipalities being allowed to do so. In 
the first place, I have said I do not think 
that any companies would be willing to 
start with the additional knowledge that 
these licences would come to an end in 
1911. The municipalities—or, rather, I 
should say, the local authorities—are per- 
fectly willing, as I understand, to under- 
take the licences, to work them on con- 
dition that in the year 1911 they abso- 
lutely surrender them. That is un- 
doubtedly one argument in favour of the 
local authority. Another argument, I 
think, is that they certainly would not be 
bought: out as a public company would 
be. Another argument is the fact that 
they have way-leaves, and they would be 
able, therefore, to lay a most efficient 
underground service, and I confess there 
is a great deal to be said on behalf of 
the municipalities, who say that while 
they are perfectly willing to allow the 
streets to be taken up for their own ex- 
changes they do not wish them to be at 
the mercy of anybody who chooses to 
come there, and I think there is a great 
deal of justice in that contention of the 
municipalities. But, then, we come to 
the further fact that under the Treasury 
Minute of 1892 the municipalities have 
an absolute control over any new com- 
pany. No new company can work within 
the ‘area of any local authority unless it 
gets the permission of that local autho 
rity. Therefore, if we are not going to 
allow municipalities or local authorities 
to compete, undoubtedly I do not quite 
see what chance of competition there is 
from other sources. But, on the other 
hand, we are met by the serious difficulty 
—and it is a difficulty which has arisen 
out of the inquiry in Glasgow—a difficulty 
which has got to be faced, a difficulty 
which a Department cannot properly deal 
with, and a difficulty involving questions 
of policy which Parliament itself ought 
to decide. Now, what is this difficulty / 
It is this: take the case of Glasgow. 
Even if we were to grant the licence to 
the Corporation of Glasgow, which it asks 
us to give it to-morrow, although alto- 
gether within its own area, and notwith- 
standing that Glasgow has got a Common 
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Fund, differing in that respect from 
English Corporations, Glasgow would not 
be able to exercise that licence, and, 
therefore, there is no use in giving a 
licence when there is no power to use it. 
And there are certain questions of policy 
which, undoubtedly, do arise when the 
question of granting licences to munici- 
palities is under consideration, and those 
questions of policy are these: hitherto, 
undoubtedly, as I said before, the tele- 
phones in England, at all events, are re- 
garded as more or less a luxury of the 
rich. I look at other countries, and I 
find there that the telephones are not 
confined to the rich people. At any rate, 
one question which the Select Committee 
we propose to appoint on this question 
will have to decide will be this: whether 
the telephone service is a matter of suffi- 
cient general convenience to the com- 
munity living within the area of the cor- 
poration or local authority to justify 
the local authority in using public funds 
for the purpose of starting telephones 
within that area. That, I think, is a 
question which a Department ought not 
to decide, but which ought to be left to 
this House of Parliament to decide. Then 
there is this further peculiarity with 
regard to the telephone service, that 


there must be, even with regard to 
the larger municipalities, areas out- 


side those municipalities which it would 
be for the public convenience, and which 
are so closely allied to the municipalities 
themselves, that if you are going to have 
a municipal exchange at all it would be 
desirable that the exchange should also 
include a certain proportion of the area 
around that local authority. I am afraid 
that by some means or other certain 
areas ‘have already been assigned to the 
National Telephone Company which even 
the larger municipalities could not pos- 
sibly embrace within their boundaries. 
The area of the exchange of London 
alone, I am told, is 750 square miles, a 
great deal larger than anything the Lon- 
don County Council could possibly claim 
to work, and I should have thought that 
certainly, even with a large body like the 
National Telephone Company, with the 
licences granted to it, it ought to be con- 
tented with its own area. Take the case 
of Glasgow. There are outside its own 
boundaries certain suburbs where gentle- 
men in trade in the city may reside, and 
which, at any rate, are so bound up with 
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Glasgow that they ought not to be sepa- 
rated from it so far as telephonic com- 
munication is concerned. What we pro- 
pose, therefore, to do is to appoint a 
Select Committee of this House which 
shall confine its attention to these legal 
points, and see whether any change in 
the law would be expedient or desirable 
which would, by the removal of restric- 
tions, make it possible for a municipality 
to engage in such an undertaking. Then, 
of course, there is the further question 
which ought to be considered, and which 
was considered in 1892, and that is: how 
far the extension of the telephone system 
in the hands of persons. other than the 
Post Office is likely to damage our 
revenue. That, again, is a subject into 
which the Treasury has gone very care- 
fully with the Post Office, and, un- 
doubtedly, a great deal of the danger in 
regard to our telegraph revenue diminish- 
ing was removed when the Government 
bought the trunk wires, and there is a 
feeling now at the Post Office, which I 
myself think there is some amount of 
justification for, that, after all, if the 
telephone service is properly worked, 
especially as it is now, so closely in 
communication with the Post Office, and 
generally with our postal telegram 
system—considering that you can send a 
telephone message which can be sent on 
by the Post Office by express messenger or 
even sent on by telegram—the connection 
between the telephone service and the 
Post Office may be so closely allied that 
the telephone, so far from damaging the 
telegram system, may actually assist it. 
I am bound to say there is another con- 
sideration. We must treat the companies 
with fairness, and we must consider the 
telegraphic revenue. I do not think 
either of these will suffer under the sug- 
gestion which I have made. We have 
also to consider this important fact, that 
this is a new agency of communication 
which other countries have availed them- 
selves of to a much greater extent than 
this country has done ; that it is a means 
of communication which need not neces- 
sarily be limited, as it is in England, to 
the richer classes, but which may become 
of very great service to much smaller 
tradespeople and other classes than use 
it now. Although we are at the present 
moment somewhat behind other nations 
in this respect, I think it is incum- 
bent upon us, in the face of the keen 
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commercial competition existing, to see 
that this country does not fall behind 
any other countries in the use of an 
agency so important to everyone as this 
is. 

*Sm CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The House has listened with 
very great pleasure to the announcement 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It proves, 
at all events, that there is one great ad- 
vantage in having upon the Treasury 
Bench a gentleman who represents both 
the Treasury and Post Office. The right 
hon. Gentleman has always, for many 
years past, announced that he is in favour 
of a forward policy in this matter. In 
fact, I am rather surprised that he did 
not go further even than he has done 
to-night. So far as the position of Glas- 
gow is concerned, it is a great advantage, 
although, at the same time, I think it is 
rather hard that the city should have 
been subjected to such lengthy delays and 
such a long period of uncertainty before 
this decision was taken by the Treasury. 
I have no doubt whatever that, if 
Glasgow were to come to this House 
for a private Bill, as has been indi- 
cated, a licence would be granted 
to her; but it certainly would be a 
much better plan, a much sounder 
policy, to allow the whole matter on 
general lines to be threshed out by a 
Committee upstairs—I presume that 
legislation would follow—than to com- 
pel each municipality to come before 
this House to seek powers by private 
Bill. I am rather disappointed that 
the right hon. Gentleman took such 
a strong opposition to the granting of 
licences to companies. It may be quite 
true that many companies would not agree 
to come forward, at this late period of the 
era of telephone monopoly, for a licence 
which they would lose in 1911 ; but, on the 
other hand, there are other companies, 
and at the present moment there is 
before the public a company which pro- 
poses to start in Manchester which has 
secured the sanction of the municipal 
authorities of Manchester and the sur- 
rounding districts. Under these circum- 
stances, I think it is rather hard that, 
after the distinct announcement of the con- 
tinuous and consistent policy on the part 
of the Post Office and the Treasury, at 
this late period they should be told that 
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they must remain out in the cold. The 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to another 
fact. He alluded to the fact that in 
the country districts there has been no 
development whatever of telephonic com- 
munication. Now, I trust, after what 
he has said, that he will remedy that 
defect, that the Post Office will see to 
the remedy itself, or else that it will, 
in the case of thickly-populated dis- 
tricts, give every encouragement by 
the granting of licences to any parties 
who are’ willing to occupy a field which 
is at present totally unoccupied. There 
is another point to which I would direct 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention 
also for a moment. In the City of 
London, as he is aware, an action has 
just been decided against the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, and the municipal 
authorities and representatives of 
London generally are complaining bit- 
terly that the Post Office is stepping 
out of its way to hand over the way- 
leaves to which it has a right to the 
National Telephone Company. 


Mr. HANBURY: So far as I under- 
stand, what happened was this: the Post 
Office undoubtedly was under an agree- 
ment to lay the wires between the two 
exchanges of the company within any one 
area, but in this case the Post Office 
undertook, I think, to lay a wire between 
the exchange and its own post office, 
which is distinctly in the interests of the 
Post Office. 


*Sir C. CAMERON: I do not suggest 
for moment that the Post Office 
should resile from its engagements, but 
I know it has been strongly contended 
on the part of the municipal authorities 
in London that the Post Office has gone 
out of its way to make use of its privi- 


one 


leges in order to make a present to the 
Telephone Company. I ask him, at 
all events, to see that nothing wil! 
be done to extend the privileges of 
the National Telephone Company, as 
against municipal authorities, while this 
subject is under consideration. I am 
certain that the announcement which 
has been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the new policy that 
has been adopted will be received with 
great satisfaction in the country, and in 
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no place more than in Glasgow, where 
the right hon. Gentleman knows the 
service has been officially declared to be 
defective, and where he is aware that 
for many years a struggle has been made 
for the boon of which the appointment 
of this Committee promises to be the 
inauguration. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Ajiter the satis- 
factory answer from the Secretary to the 
Treasury I think we might agree to 
withdraw the Motion. [Cries of * Nega- 
tive it!”’] 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the House 
allow the Motion to be withdrawn! 
{“No!”j The question is, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the question.” 


Amendment negatived. 


On the return of Mr. SpEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


DOG MUZZLING ORDER. 
*Mr. R. McKENNA (Monmouth, N.): 
Mr. Speaker, in calling attention to the 
Orders issued by the Board of Agricul- 
ture, I do not think there is any need to 
challenge the finding of the Committee 
of 1896, on which the policy of the Board 
of Agriculture has been based. That 
Committee came to this among other 
conclusions, that the amount of rabies 
fluctuated according to whether the 
Muzzling Order is or is not enforced all 
over the country. I cannot help observ- 
ing that this particular conclusion of 
the Committee goes somewhat beyond 
the facts. 
rabies always increased when there is no 
muzzling and decreased when there is 
muzzling, but that conclusion is open 
to the obvious obiection that rabies is 
a very old disease, and muzzling is a very 
new remedy ; but, in spite of the antiquity 
of the complaint, its extent has always 
been very limited. What I would sug- 
gest as one reason why rabies has 


diminished under the practice of muz- 
zling is that the police are able at once 
to detect stray and homeless dogs. I 
believe it is the fact that 5,000 stray 
dogs have been killed since the Muzzling 
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Order has been enforced. It is an un- 
doubted fact that amongst these curs of 
the street there have been numerous 
cases of rabies, and consequently it ie 
quite reasonable to assume that the 
protection afforded by muzzling is not only 
a direct protection against rabies, but 
the provision of an easy method to the 
police to discover which are the stray and 
ownerless dogs. Now, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture has laid it down as 
his policy that he is determined to stamp 
out rabies. Before such a policy as that 
can carried out it is necessary to 
examine the characteristics of the 
disease. Taking them quite shortly, I 
find that they are fourfold. First, the 
period of incubation of rabies extends 
cver a time limited between one week 
and six months, although there have 
been cases—supposed cases—of a longer 
period of incubation than six months. 
Secondly, during incubation no symptom 
of rabies appears, and consequently the 
atHicted dog gives no sign that he is a 
victim of the disease while it is maturing. 
Thirdly, the disease, when it is finally 
matured, displays itself quite suddenly ; 
and, fourthly, almost the very first symp- 
tom of rabies is an uncontrollable desire 
of the dog to go upon what is known as 
the “rabies tramp,” which necessarily 
removes him from the control of 
his own owner. The usual extent of 
the rabies tramp is, I believe, 16 miles. 
I have seen a case of a dog having wan- 
dered as far as 80 miles on the first 
appearance of the symptoms of rabies. 
Now, Sir, such being the symptoms of 
the disease, it is obvious that if muz 
zling is to be efficacious at all there must 
be universal muzzling. I will not say 
that you will not get a diminution of 
disease under a partial system of muz- 
azling, but if we are to stamp it out— 
and the right hon. Gentleman has laid it 
down as his policy that he wishes to 
stamp out all rabies—universal muzzling 


be 


is absolutely essential. I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
disagree with that as a conclusion. [Mr. 
Lona: I do.] He does disagree. The 


right hon. Gentleman thinks partial 

muzzling is quite sufficient to stamp out 

rabies. Well, Sir, the evidence of the 

veterinary experts, and the general know- 

ledge of the House, as to the symptoms 
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of rabies, would probably lead the 
House to come to the conclusion, if we 
had the opportunity to vote on this 
question, that the right hon. Gentleman 
is wrong. But there may be, and no 
doubt there are, certain considerations 
which determine the Board of Agri- 
culture not to inflict a universal Muzzling 
Order. So far as we can judge from the 
terms of the Orders themselves, those 
considerations appear to take rank in 
the following order: the first claims to 
consideration inthe mind of the Board of 
Agriculture are the interests of the sport- 
ing community. Whatever the Board of 
Agriculture does to stamp out rabies, it 
must not touch the sporting interests 
of the community. The next, Sir, is a 
consideration, which I myself do not put 
forward, because I do not believe that 
the Board of Agriculture have been guilty 
of the charges which have been levelled 
against them. But it is an undoubted 
fact that throughout the country there 
has arisen an impression—I conclude it 
is a fact from the amount of corre- 
spondence I have received—that electoral 
considerations induce the Board of Agri- 
culture from time to time to take off the 
Muzzling Order when a contest is about 
to take place. I do not put that for- 
ward myself as a reason, as 1 do not 
believe the right hon. Gentleman would 
be influenced by any electoral considera- 
tion; but I only warn him that the 
policy of the Board of Agriculture has 
given rise to those views very largely. 
The third consideration which has influ- 
enced the action of the Board of Agricul- 
ture is the interest of the health of the 
community, and on that ground partial 
muzzling is enforced. That is a con- 
sideration which naturally appeals to 
everyone, but it is a consideration which 
I venture to say this House thinks ought 
to be put first. It certainly owzht not 
to be subordinated either to the interests 
of sportsmen or, as has been alleged, 10 
the interests of electoral contests. Last 
of all, the right hon. Gentleman takes 
into account the interests of farmers. 
We find that sheep dogs, which ought 
to be absolutely unmuzzled in order to 
carry on their work, are muzzled, and 
that the interests of the farming com- 
munity are seriously sacrificed. Now, 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman will 
be able to give us the reasons why he 
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has not exempted the sheep dog and has 
freed the sporting dog from muzzliag ; 
but before we accept the views of the 
Board of Agriculture I think we have 
a right to complain of the recklessness 
and ignorance of the Board in regard to 


muzzling. The House must remember 
that these Orders are issued solely 


on the responsibility of the Board of 
Agriculture. It may have been thought 
that any Department of the Government 
which issued Orders of that kind would 
first have inquired what the scope and 
purport of those Orders were likely to be. 
I addressed a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman, asking him whether, under 
the exemption allowed to sporting dogs, 
terriers engaged in rabbit coursing would 
be included. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not know. He said whether they 
were or were not included was a matter 
for the determination of the lawyers. 
But, surely, before they issue those 
exemptions to all sporting dogs, the 
Board of Agriculture ought to have made 
up their mind as to the classes of dogs 
to be included as sporting dogs. An 
hon. Friend of mine addressed another 
question to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He asked whether dogs are to be com- 
pelled, under these Orders, to be mur 
zled in hotels or public-houses, and 
whether an hotel or a public-house was 4 
public place for the purpose of these 
Orders. The right hon. Gentleman again 
did not know. Surely before the Board 
issue these Orders they ought to be 
satisfied as to their real meaning; and 
it is an instance of great recklessness 
and ignorance on their part not to inquire 
as to the scope of those measures before 
they foist them upon a very unwilling 
public. I will only make one comment 
upon the disingenuousness of a certain 
reply made by the Board of Agriculture. 
I ventured to put a question to the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the number 
of cases of rabies that had occurred 
in the last 10 years amongst sporting 


dogs. What was the right hon. Gentle 
man’s answer! He answered that no 


cases had occurred. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE (Mr. W. H. Lone, Liver- 
pool, West Derby): I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. The hon. Gentl> 


man’s question had reference to the 
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exemptions which applied to sporting 
dogs. 


*Mr. McKENNA: I will give the right 
hon. Gentleman full credit for the 
ingenuity of his reply. I asked the right 
hon. Gentleman the number of cases of 
rabies which had occurred amongst sport- 
ing dogs, and the right hon. Gentleman 
answered, with great accuracy, that no 
cases of rabies had occurred amongst 
sporting dogs while they were engaged 
in sport. Of course, I knew that, and I 
suppose every person in the kingdom 
knew it before the question was put. No 
doubt, if rabies broke out among a pack 
of hounds, that pack of hounds would 
not have been engaged in sport. But 
the right hon. Gentleman’s answer, if 
strictly true, was somewhat disingenuous 
if the Board of Agriculture are willing—- 
as I submit they ought to be willing—- 
to give to hon. Members in this House 
the information which they have reason- 
able ground for asking for. Now, Sir, 
as to the question whether rabies does 
occur among sporting dogs or not, I do 
not think that on the evidence there 
can be a shadow of doubt. It has over 
and over again occurred, one notable 
case as recently as last August, in which 
a whole pack of foxhounds had to he 
destroyed because rabies had broken out 
amongst them. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman will reply, “Yes, but when 
rabies breaks out amongst foxhounds it 
is always when they are in the kennels, 
and they are immediately destroyed.” 
If that were the universal effect, no 
doubt it would be a complete answer ; 
but, unfortunately, there have been 
recorded cases beyond dispute of fox- 
hounds affected with rabies breaking 
away from the kennels, or breaking away 
whilst they were out engaged in sport- 
ing, biting other dogs, and spreading 
rabies far and wide. I would not bring 
forward such a charge as that unless I 
had evidence, and that evidence—which 
I have no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man has himself—is based upon a state- 
ment made by Mr. Sewell, the well- 
known veterinary surgeon—probably 
the best-known dog doctor in London— 
whose authority on such a point as this 
cannot be denied. As to sporting dogs 
always being under complete control, 
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which can be the only excuse for the 
limited scope of the Orders, it appears 
in a case which I have seen reported 
as recently as last March that a fox- 
hound worried a sheep and damages 
of £5 were recovered against the 
owner of the dog in the county court. 
This was a case as recently as the 11th 
of last March, at Etling Green, Dereham. 
Over and over again advertisements 
appear in the papers advertising for 
foxhounds that have been lost, and it 
cannot be disputed that these foxhounds 
—aithough I admit they are excellently 
controlled—do from time to time break 
away, and the risk of spreading rabies 
by unmuzzled foxhounds is absolutely as 
creat as in the case of any other class cf 
dogs, and much more so than in the case 
of sheep dogs. Now, I have here the 
opinion of Mr. G. 8. Lowe, who was 
formerly secretary to the Kennel Club. 
He states— 





“T have seen absurd replies to letters sent to 
those in high authority stating that hounds 
and sporting dogs can well be exempted, 
because they are under control and less liable 
to be affected by rabies than others. This is 
all nonsense, as there has been more rabies in 
foxhound kennels than elsewhere. I have heard 
of five authentic cases of hydrophobia in the 
village or parish in which I have resided, and 
the animals afflicted by this terrible malady 
included one foxhound and four black retrievers, 
and they all did more or less fatal mischief.” 


This evidence cannot be ignored, and the 
result of it is, to my mind at any rate, 
to show conclusively that if the right 
hon. Gentleman is serious in his alleged 
policy of stamping out rabies by 
muzzling, then muzzling must be uni- 
versal. He makes these distinctions in 
favour of the foxhounds, but he does not 
make any distinction in favour of sheep 
dogs. Now what is the claim that the 
sheep dog should be unmuzzled compared 
with the claim that the foxhounds should 
be unmuzzled. The sheep dog is abso- 
lutely essential to the carrying on of a 
very important industry. I know it will 
be said that sheep dogs will work with 
the muzzle on. The right hon. Gentle- 
man will, no doubt, state certain facts 
upon the authority of the inspectors 
sent out on behalf of the Board of Agri- 
culture. He will, no doubt, say that 
these dogs can work even when muzzled. 
But certainly the experience of farmers 
is altogether against that view. But 
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even if sheep dogs can be got to work 
when muzzled, it is impossible to train 
the young sheep dogs to do their work 
properly with a muzzle on. I know the 
muzzling order will not apply to private 
farms, but inmany parts of the country 
the sheep are almost always fed not upon 
private pastures, but upon common land. 
If you take the constituency of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Forest 
of Dean, the land is mostly common 
land, and the dogs have to be always 
muzzled there. Again, on the Downs 
the dogs have to be muzzled, and if there 
ever was a case in which exemption 
ought to be allowed in the interests of 
the business and the welfare of the farm- 
ing community surely it is in the case 
of these sheep dogs. But that is not 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. He exempts the foxhound, which 
I have shown is every bit as liable to 
rabies as the sheep dog is. He exempts 
the foxhounds for what reason? I sub- 
mit that if he did not exempt the fox- 
hounas he would not get the support of a 
great many hon. Members on his side 
for this Muzzling Order. [The Presipent 
of the Boarp of AGrRicuLTURE: Cannot 
you find a better reason than that?] 
No, I cannot. I shall, therefore, leave 
tha right hon. Gentleman to find a better 
reason. It is the only satisfactory reason 
that occurs to my mind, but in the case 
of sheep dogs he is not able to find any 
grounds for exempting them, and we 
find in consequence the greatest irrita- 
tion and annoyance and actual loss 
occurring to farmers in all parts of the 
country. While we find that their indus- 
try is interfered with. and very much 
affected, they see their better-to-do 
neighbours daily hunting or coursing 
with their dogs absolutely unfettered. 
Sir, I have heard an observation from an 
authority upon dogs, a very considerable 
authority with which I shall conclude 
what I have to say. He puts his case 
very strongly, and I would ask the House 
to listen to it. 
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“There are certain classes of dogs—farm dogs 
and the dogs of drovers—for whose exemption 
irom the muzzle a strong plea might be urged. 
or these dogs are necessary for the carrying 
on of the most important industries of the 
country, and the muzzle interferes with their 
doing so. But strong as this plea is, it has 
not been allowed. What then, may we ask, is 
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the still stronger plea that has procured the 
exemption of the hounds and other sporting 
dogs? These dogs do not in any way add to 
tue well-being of the country by assisting in 
its industries as do the sheep and the cattle 
dogs. They do not, like the dogs of the blind, 
answer any purpose of benevolence. They are 
maintained only for the purpose of amusement.” 


That is the true statement, to my mind, 
of the case, and I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider whether his policy 
is a wise one, for this policy of partial 
exemption is creating irritation and ill- 
feeling all over the country, for which, 1 
venture to say, the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot show any results which are in the 
least either adequate or satisfactory. 
*Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, Ash- 
ford): I wish to say a few words on this 
subject, and I shall approach the ques- 
tion from an entirely different point of 
view from the speaker who has just 
addressed the House. It seems to me 
that the arguments just addressed to us 
are not very applicable to this ques- 


tion. I wish to point out that the 
arguments of the speech to which 
I alluded ieferred chiefly to the 


dogs exempted, rather than to a further 
extension of the exemption. I would 
plead on the same ground—undoubtedly 
I do get to the same point—for the 
exemption to be extended to the sheep 
dogs. In the southern part of England, 
as I know the right hon. Gentleman is 
well aware, at this time of the year we 
ara in an extremely difficult position. 
The sheep in that part of the country 
wander in the hills very great distances 
from the marshes, and at this very 
moment, during this next few weeks, 
they are being brought along the roads, 
and by railways, very long distances. 
Very often they are driven between 50 
and 40 miles along the public highways, 
and it is often almost impossible for the 
farmers to carry on their trade in a 
Manner convenient to themselves, or 
even to the public, in consequence of 
these restrictions put upon them by the 
muzzling order. We have to deal with 
the ordinary sheep dog of the ordinary , 
shepherd, and it is found asa fact that the 
older dogs, after a certain amount of use 
with the muzzle on, get sulky, and will 
not do the work which is necessary ; 
while the younger dogs do not go on 
learning their trade in order that they 
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may take the part they are expected to 
do. At this moment, when hundreds and 
thousands of sheep are returning from 
the hills and marshes, the farmers in our 
district are in very great difficulty to 
know how to conduct their flocks along 
the highways. I should like to ask the 
hon. Gentleman if he can see his way 
to discover some means by which we 
could get over this difficulty. This is 
a restriction which, naturally, the people 
feel very annoying. They look round 
and they see a large number of sporting 
dogs unmuzzled which are exempt from 
the order, for this happens to be a dis- 
trict where sporting prevails very largely. 
There are foxhounds and hunters; there 
are staghounds, and others, which, per- 
haps, there is not so very much to be 
said for; there are also greyhounds, and 
all these must be unmuzzled when 
actually coursing. Naturally, the people 
who own sheep dogs think it very wrong 
to make a distinction between a grey- 
hound and a sheep dog in the exercise 
of his duty. There are these distinctions, 
and I recognise that the right hon. 
Gentleman must draw the line some- 
where, but it does seem to me to be 
drawing the line very finely between a 
greyhound which is unmuzzled at exercise 
along the road while sheep dogs at 
work are compelled to be muzzled; 
and the people whose views I am 
acquainted with would be quite satisfied 
if this distinction was done away with. 
They do not desire to see any restriction 
put upon the gallant efforts made by the 
right hon. Gentleman to put an end to 
rabies, but they do ask him to try and 
find some means by which they can use 
their sheep dogs in a satisfactory manner. 
They would not mind some system of 
registration, or some certificate being 
given by a magistrate, or anybody else, 
provided that while a sheep dog is at 
work it may be used without a muzzle, 
so that they may be able to carry out 
their calling. I do not in any way 
attack the muzzling order, or attack the 
very persistent attitude which has been 
adopted by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I will urge upon him most strongly 
that if he can see his way to devise any 
means in his department to attain the 
object which I plead for I am sure that 
he will not really be doing any injury to 
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the cause which he is serving, and at the 
same time he will give satisfaction to a 
large body of farmers in this country. 
I hope he will consider this suggestion. 


Mr. R. B. ROBINSON (Dudley): 
I desire to say a few words upon this 
question. I speak upon this subject with 
perfect impartiality, because, wisely or 
unwisely, I keep dogs myself, which, 
being for sporting purposes, are not 
required to be muzzled by this order. 
The poor man living close by me 
naturally feels aggrieved, and cannot 
understand why his diminutive Yorkshire 
terrier should be compelled to wear a 
muzzle for the safety of the public, while 
at the same time he sees a pack of 
hounds walking past his door free alto- 
gether from any such restriction. I 
think that my friends in the Midlands 
take a wider view of this matter than 
the view entertained by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Agriculture. They believe—and I quite 
agree with them—that the object which 
the right hon. Gentleman has in view 
can be better achieved by the collar 
order, which is universally popular, than 
by the muzzling order, which is uni- 
versally unpopular. The very greatest 
decrease ever known in the Metropolis 
took place six years ago, when every dog 
was wearing a collar and none were wear- 
ing muzzles, but that fact was not 
brought before the Departmental Com- 
mittee. Now, what are the facts? In 
1890 the Board of Agriculture muzzled 
the Metropolis, and at the end of that 
year they exempted from the muzzle any 
dog wearing a collar, with the result 
that in 1891 not a single dog was wear- 
ing a muzzle. Now, that went on, and 
what was the result for this period when 
the order was entirely withdrawn? Here 
are the figures:—In 1890, when the 
Metropolis was muzzled, there were 32 
cases of rabies in London; during the 
year 1891, when every dog was wearing 
a collar, there were only eight cases of 
rabies; and during the next year, when 
the collar regulation was still in force, 
there were only three cases. I only 
hope that the muzzling order will shortly 
be withdrawn, because I am sure that 
its withdrawal would give very great 
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satisfaction. I say this because if there is 
one thing more than another which may 
be repeated it is that the muzzling order 
is no use whatever unless it is in con- 
formity with public opinion. I do not 
profess to have any experience of any 
particular locality beyond my own, and 
what I do know is that the feeling of 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and Wor- 
cestershire is utterly opposed to this 
muzzling order. Throughout the whole 
of the three counties resolutions have 
been passed asking for the withdrawal of 
the order. It has been condemned by 
magistrates, including the Chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions for Worcester. In 
conclusion, I only hope that at the end 
of this Debate we shall hear from the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
that in a very short time the muzzling 
order will be withdrawn, 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON  (Aber- 
deenshire, W.): Unlike other speakers, 
I do not believe in the failure of the 
muzzling order to stamp out rabies. This 
disease does not spring up spontaneously, 
and it can only be stamped out by wise, 
firm, and judicious legislation, such as he 
has proposed. I think, however, the 
right hon. Gentleman would be more 
consistent if he made absolutely no 
exemption at all, but if we are to have 
I think it would be 
necessary that exemptions should be 
made in the case of sheep dogs. If we 
have exemptions for hunting dogs, which 
are practically useless, I do think 
the same amount of favour ought to be 
extended to those dogs which are neces- 
sary to a great industry, seeing that 
under this muzzling order great incon- 
venience has been caused among the 
agricultural community. I think it is 
very important in the interests of my 
hon. Friend, and in the interest of the 
muzzling order, that it should be as popu- 
lar as possible, and I cannot conceive 
anything less calculated to make this 
erder popular than to cause this amount 
of irritation, which my right hon. Friend 
has described, among the agricultural 
population, on account of the muzzling 
of an animal which is so useful for the 
agricultural interest. My right hon. 
Friend will be able to tell us whether 
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there has been many cases of rabies 
amongst sheep dogs, and if they are in 
the habit of meeting animals from whom: 
they are liable to get the infection. My 
right hon. Friend will no doubt be able 
to give us some satisfactory assurance. 
Really, I am inclined to join with my 
hon. Friend who introduced this subject. 
in appealing to the right hon. Gentleman. 
in the interest of the popularity of the 
Measure, for which I am bound to say 
he is working so well, so skilfully, and 
so resolutely, to make this exemption, 
which I do not think will eventually do 
any harm to the great interest which he 
has so much at heart. 


Mr. J. W. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : 
While I cannot agree with all that the 
hon. Member for Aberdeenshire has said,. 
1 do think that in one point he is right, 
and that is that there is a great deal of 
public feeling against any general 
Muzzling Order. I think, Sir, that we 
are entitled to congratulate most heartily 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Agriculture in having 
pursued the Order with so much firmness. 
The Government, although it has not 
been successful in ruling Europe, has cer- 
tainly been successful in muzzling dogs. 
It certainly has shown a strength that 
might hardly have been expected from 
them on other grounds. I was one of the 
Members of the Committee which was 
appointed to examine into this question 
of muzzling. I do not want to go into 
the question at present—it may be in 
order or it may not—but I will only say 
this, that when I entered into that Com- 
mittee I believed that muzzling was per- 
fectly superfluous, and that some Collar 
Order would do all that was required. 
After hearing the evidence, I came to the 
exactly opposite conclusion, and I agree 
with the Committee that this evil of 
rabies, which is, perhaps, not a very great. 
one, but still is a serious one, can be 
effectually stamped out in this country 
in some four or six months if that 
Muzzling Order were applied universally. 
To a very great extent that is what we 
recommended to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. They have carried out the recom- 
mendation fairly well, although they 
might have carried it out better. At the 
same time, I give them every credit for 
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what they have done. Now, the present 
complaint seems to me to be this: that 
the Board of Agriculture has exempted 
from muzzling sporting dogs and not 
shepherds’ dogs. As to sporting dogs, I 
confess that I am not myself a sportsman 
or particularly in favour of sport ; there- 
fore, personally, I have no feeling what- 
ever in the matter of the exemption of 
sporting dogs; but I do think this, that, 
as has been admitted by Members who 
have spoken on this subject, the en- 
forcing of the Muzzling Order is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and that concessions have 
to be made. I have no doubt that had I 
been in the place of the right hon. Gentle- 
man I might have found myself, perhaps 
against my inclination, compelled to 
exempt sporting dogs. I do, however, 
think that it is rather unfortunate that 
a parallel exemption has not been made 
in the case of shepherds’ dogs. At the 
same time, I cannot help thinking, 
although I speak without the knowledge 
of the right hon. Gentleman, that the feel- 
ing is not quite so great as the hon. Mem- 
ber who introduced the Motion has made 
out. I should think that in almost all 
the districts where sheep dogs are univer- 
sal the Muzzling Order is not enforced. 
I believe that is largely so in Scotland, 
and I-have heard of no complaint what- 
ever in this matter in the North. I dare- 
say that there may be some cases down 
inthe South of England such as have been 
described, and, if there are, I have no 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman will 
‘be able to give us some sort of assurance 
that he may be able to deal with these cases 
to the satisfaction of those who have 
brought up this question. However this 
may be, I do think it is fair, as a Mem- 
ber of the Committee, to state that the 
hon. Gentleman has dealt in an ex- 
ceedingly fair and plucky manner with 
the recommendations of that Committee, 
and, however right or wrong he may be 
im general matters, I think that his con- 
duct in this particular case deserves very 
great commendation. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: The hon. and learned 
Member who has’ introduced _ this 
Motion has referred to the fact that he 
would be unable to take the opinion of 
the House upon it by a Division. I must 
say that I congratulate the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman upon his misfortunes, 
because I cannot conceive a Motion better 
worded for an academic and inconclusive 
discussion than the one he has intro- 
duced into the House to-night. Although 
“ milk-and-water” as it 
is possible to have a Motion, he has con- 
trived to introduce into his speech a 
totally different element. I must say 
that having regard to this question of 
muzzling, with which, by this time, I am 
probably as familiar as. the hon. and 
learned Member, or any of those who 
support him—familiar with it in all its 
aspects, from the aspect in which he 
he has approached it to-night, to the 
aspect of the lady who has special inte- 
rest in a dog from which she cannot be 
separated without fear that the separa- 
tion would cost her her existence. I 
must say that, failing altogether to 
possess either the capacity or the 
ability of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who introduced this Motion, I think 
that I could nevertheless have made, 
at least, as good a case, if not a better 
one than he has done, without descend- 
ing to the form of attack which 
he has thought necessary to adopt 
with regard to myself and my Depart- 
ment, and in support of which he 
did not advance one single argument or 
statement of fact. The hon. and learned 
Member said, in making some comments 
upon muzzling generally, that he and his 
friends thought that electoral considera- 
tions had governed me. [Mr. McKenna: 
I repuciated it altogether.] Oh, yes! We 
are all familiar with the old advice, 
“Don’t nail his ears to the pump!” and, 
of course, although other people said it, 
he did not. We are all familiar with 
that sort of gossip. You know what so- 
and-so has said about somebody else. Of 
course, I don’t ‘believe it. That is the 
position which the hon. Gentleman 
assumes to-night. He does not believe 
these base insinuations, but although he 
desires to dissociate himself altogether 
from them—and I am glad to hear that 
statement—yet he will admit that, as he 
has made them, I am entitled to repu- 
diate them altogether, and to say that 
he has not advanced one single argument 
in support of that contention. Whatever 
the faults of the Department may be, and 
I daresay we have plenty of faults, I 
should like to dispose of one minor point. 
The hon. Gentleman suggested that I had 
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made an answer to a question which was 
not altogether an exposition of the exact 
facts, and, in order again to save himself, 
suggested that the answer emanated 
from the officials of the Department. I 
think the hon. Gentleman must know per- 
fectly well that that is a position which 
no Minister could take up; it is an 
utterly impossible position, and it is an 
altogether unworthy attack to say that 
the answer to a question is the work of 
an official, and that, therefore, the Minis- 
ter is not responsible for its inaccuracies. 
Whatever the answer to a question is 
whether it is a written one which the 
Minister reads, and as to which he has 
not exercised any discretion himself, or 
whether it is not—everybody in this 
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House knows that no man is fit 
to stand up on the floor here as 
the representative of a Department, 
and say one word or write any com- 


munication in the name of that Depart- 
ment, and everything and anything con- 
nected with that Department, for which 
he himself is not responsible, or in respect 
to which he is entitled to say that he is 
not bound to accept, and cheerfully 
accept, the full responsibility. There- 
fore, I say it is an unworthy argument to 
say that a Minister makes a reply which 
is not his own, but is merely a written 
one, for which he is not responsible, be- 
cause it emanated from the officials. The 


hon. Gentleman has got a very good 
case. I could have made a very good 


case, and so far as [ am concerned, if it 
were not the practice of Parliament to 
reply, I should have been contented to 
have listened, and. had it not been for 
these unworthy insinuations, to have 
said “agreed,” and to have passed on to 
the next business. What does the Motion 
say— 


“That this House regrets that the President 
of the Board of Agriculture has not found it 
desirable to extend to sheep dogs the exemp- 
tion from muzzling under the Rabies Orders 
which has been allowed in the case of sporting 
dogs.” 


I quite agree; we all agree, I imagine. 
I do not suppose that there is anybody 
in this House who would dissent from the 
views expressed by my hon. Friends 
behind me that the Muzzline Order is 
it 
unpopular. If the hon. Gentleman had as 
much experience as I have of the adminis- 
President of the Board of Agriculture 


extremely unpopular. Of course, is 
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tration of an Act of Parliament in the ex- 
termination of diseases of animals, he 
would know perfectly well that it is im- 
possible, however careful the Department 
might be, to stamp out these diseases 
without interfering with the trade and 
comfort of the people, and with what 
they believe to be their rights and privi- 
leges. That, of course, makes any Order 
of that sort unpopular. But is that a 
reason why a Minister should not try to 
do what has been done on this occasion? 
The position of this country with regard 
to diseases of animals was at one time 
absolutely deplorable, and the annual loss 
amounted to millions of money. The 
position of many foreign countries at this 
moment is one we should regard as de- 
plorable, and which even they regard with 
great concern, because they have not 
made up their minds to face the position 
and go in for a restrictive policy. We 
are now dealing with a disease which is 
not only serious with regard to animals, 
but also more serious still with regard to 
human beings, who suffer from the effects 
of it; and the hon. Gentleman says, and 
my hon. Friend behind me suggests, that 
the policy of muzzling is unpopular, be- 
cause people do not like to have their 
dogs muzzled, or because they think their 
dogs are muzzled and that other people’s 
dogs are not muzzled, then the policy is 
unwise and unfair, and that, therefore, 
the Government of the day should give 
up its attempts to stamp out a disease 
which is unquestionably one of the most 
deplorable from which the human race 
has ever suffered. I altogether repudiate 
that suggestion, and, so far as the general 
policy of muzzling goes, I maintain that 
however unpopular that may be—and I 
am as good a judge of its unpopularity 
as anybody else—if we believe that we 
are pursuing a policy which is likely to 
succeed in exterminating this dreadful 
disease, we are bound to go on with it, 
even although the effects of our policy 
may cause inconvenience and discomfort 
to our friends in the country; and per- 
mit me to say, in regard to a matter of 
this kind, that when I use the word 
“friends” I do not mean friends who sup- 
port us in politics, but people generally 
who are attached to dogs, and who, natur- 
ally, resent a policy which interferes with 
the comfort of their pets. If we believe 
it to be a wise policy, and a success- 
ful policy, we are bound to pursue it- 
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Now the hon. Gentleman dealt with two 
fallacies which have been often used as 
arguments against the muzzling order by 
the opponents of muzzling. One is that 
the muzzling of dogs is not a direct, but 
only an indirect cure for rabies. That is 
to say, it is not the imposition of the 
muzzle upon the dog itself that has the 
effect of stamping out the disease. Now 
I venture to say that no one who has taken 
the trouble to study the course of this 
terrible malady has ever come delibe- 
rately to that conclusion. So far as I 
know, it is admitted by all scientific 
persons, whether they be medical men or 
others, that rabies cannot be acquired 
in any other manner than by  sub- 
cutaneous injection. By the constant 
spread of disease from dog to dog, you 
get the condition of things you had in 
this country a short time ago, under 
which rabies became not only general, 
but almost universal. What becomes of 
the contention against muzzling. if that 
be the fact, and I believe it is admitted, 
and so far as I know it is the fact, that 
it can only be communicated in that par- 
ticular way. If that is the case, how can 
any sensible person get up and say that 
you can cure rabies by a collar and badge. 
You can only prevent contagion from a 
diseased dog being spread to a healthy 
one by muzzling all dogs, and that is 
where the policy of my hon. Friend 
behind me comes into force. The hon. 
Gentleman put the period of the incuba- 
tion of the disease at six months, and, 
although there have been some extreme 
cases where the infection of the disease 
has lasted for a longer period than that, 
I believe, on the whole, that six months 
should be the minimum, and when we 
have destroyed all possible means of 
communicating the infection, and have 
done all we can, we shall follow with the 
collar and badge order, with the object 
of detecting the stray and wandering 
dogs, and carry out their necessary de- 
struction, although they may not be 
diseased. | When the hon. Gentleman 
stated that universal muzzling was neces- 
sary, I understood him to mean over the 
whole of the country, but I gather that 
he means the universal muzzling of all 
dogs, and that he was not dealing with 
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the muzzling area. I can only say, with 
regard to universal muzzling, that in our 


opinion, when it is necessary to muzzle, 
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Parliament must trust to the discretion 
of the Department called upon to adminis- 
ter the Act in connection with this disease. 
The Privy Council are well aware that the 
Board of Agriculture have had consider- 
able experience and success under the Act, 
and are of opinion that universal muz- 
zling would not improve the position we 
are now in in any way. The policy of 
the Board of Agriculture is. to take the 
spot where disease is indicated by the 
outbreak of rabies, and then draw around 
the radius a circle, varying in size from 
15 to 20 miles, and it may be larger, in 
radius. That is how we commenced, and 
we varied it a little for this reason, that, 
after a time, the inspectors brought to 
a state of high perfection the tracing of 
mad dogs and their history, and thus we 
have been able to follow the course taken 
by the dog, and in some cases it has 
not been necessary to draw the circle at 
all. We found that the trend of the 
disease has been in a certain direction. 
I do not know whether any hon. Gentle- 
men have seen a copy of the maps, which 
the Board of Agriculture have published 
with regard to this matter, but if they 
have studied them. they will observe 
that, in the various districts where the 
disease has been most prevalent, it has 
almost universally followed a recognised 
course. These unfortunate animals have 
invariably taken one direction, and no 
doubt scientific reasons can be found for 
that trend. We found that by drawing 
these cordons round the diseased areas, 
and by imposing the muzzling order, we 
have been able to clear those districts 
altogether, and having cleared them we 
shall be able to keep out the disease. 
But by suggesting that you can do so by 
substituting the collar and badge for the 
muzzle is, to my mind, absurd, The 
whole point is that the disorder can only 
be communicated from one dog to an- 
other by subcutaneous injection, and if 
you are going to stop that you can only 
do it by stopping the diseased dog for 
a certain period of time sufficient to kill 
the disease. The main part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was not so much an 
attack on the muzzling policy as an argu- 
ment in favour of increased exemption. 
The hon. Member for South Kent based 
his speech on the policy of increased 
exemption, but if that is accepted by the 
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be taken as 


Government at all, it must 
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leading to increased muzzling. He did 
not show that muzzling sheep-dogs caused 
a serious loss to their owners, but he 
showed that rabies was as common in 
sporting dogs as in others. No one 
denies that the disease is common in 
foxhounds or beagles. One hon. Gentle- 
man, who was a member of the. Com- 
mittee upon this question, and who, one 
would suppose, was a believer in the 
policy, was good enough to express ap- 
proval for the courage of the Board o! 
Agriculture in dealing with this matter 
in this way; but, although he was a 
member of the Committee, and was him- 
self responsible to a large extent for our 
policy, he could not help saying some- 
thing in the form of an attack upon the 
Department. He said the Government 
was strong enough to muzzle England, 
but was not strong enough to muzzle 
Europe. I am one of the strongest ad 
mirers of the great national sports of 
this country. I think they have a great 
deal to do with the moulding of the Eng- 
lish character, and I also think put a 
iarge amount of money into the pockets 
of the working men; but, apart from 
that, hon. Gentlemen opposite think that 
they are in a great minority, and they 
are in a great difficulty in finding some- 
thing upon which to attack the Govern- 
ment, and so they set themselves up to 
attack us. It is the old story of the rich 
man and the poor. My hon. Friend told 
us in touching accents about the poor 
man by the roadside who, having had to 
muzzle his dog, feels a spirit of discon- 
tent rise within his breast when he sees 
It is 
avery simple way of heckling the Govern- 
ment of the day, but it is not on the 
whole, in my opinion, a 
one, and I am not quite sure that it is 
quite so effective a method as_ hon. 
Gentlemen are inclined to think it 


the unmuzzled foxhounds go by. 


respectable 


is, 
nor that it has the effect which they 
believe it has. There is an association 
called, I understand, the National 
Canine Defence League, and I believe it 
to be an absolute fact that they hold 
that, wherever a bye-election has been 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 
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lost by the Government during the last 
two years, or wherever the majority has 
been diminished, it has been entirely due 
to the Muzzling Order, though in some 
districts where this has been the case 
there was no Muzzling Order. [An non. 
Memper: York.] The hon. Gentleman 
spoke about the correspondence he had 
received. If the correspondence I have 
received is at all to be believed, the 
opinion is not confined to York. There 
is not an election that has taken place 
in this country within the last year, 
where we have either lost the seat or 
had our majority reduced, which has not 
been traced to the effect of the Muzzling 
Order. They say here are the rich man’s 
foxhounds or greyhounds on the one side, 
and on the other there is the poor man’s 
sheep dog. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite was very severe upon 
me because he said I was not prepared 
to say what the exemption was going to 
be, or because I am not prepared to say 
what is a public place. [Mr. McKenna: 
Only for the purposes of this Order.] 
The hon. Gentleman is a high authority 
upon legal questions, and I am not sure 
So far 
however, he asked me whether a man 


about it. as I remember, 
was to have his dog muzzled in a public- 
house during open hours, and whether 
a public-house was a public place, and he 
attacked me because I was not prepared 
to say whether a public-house was a 
public place. 


*Mr. McKENNA: 


mentary question which I put, as to 


That was a supple- 


whether, in the opinion of the Board of 
Agriculture, when they considered the 
question before they issued the Order, a 
public-house was a public place or not, 
and the right hon. Gentleman said “* No.” 


*Tiz PRESIDENT or tne BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE : I am quite prepared to 
allow the hon. Gentleman to frame his 
own attacks, but I am not prepared to let 
him frame my answers. I said I had 
not considered the matter at all. What 
I said was that it was not the business 
of the Board of Agriculture to define the 
legal question as to what was a public 
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place, and the minor question which was 
put to me, as to when dogs were at 
exercise or when they were not at exer- 
cise, or when a dog was a sporting dog, 
or when it was not a sporting dog. It 
is not my business to give answers to 
those questions, and if I were to do so 
it would deprive hon. Gentlemen opposit 
of half the amusement they derive from 
asking them. Now, occasionally, hon. 
Gentlemen get a good attack against 
the Government, and if I were to 
accept the suggestions of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and remove the Muzzling 
Order, what would become of them at 
the next bye-election!? Their occupation 
would be gone, and the elections would 
once again revert to their proper direc- 
tion. The real answer to the objection 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
not that we desire to give exemp- 
tion to British sport—although I am not 
afraid to defend that if necessary. The 
policy of the Department is based on the 
conditions under which sporting dogs 
are kept, whether the dog forms part 
of the best pack of hunters in the country 
or whether it is the terrier of the rat- 
catcher ; everybody knows that a sport- 
ing dog is taken great care of, and if he 
is not well in the morning, he is not 
Why! Because every- 
body who has anything to do with hounds 
knows that any dog who is suffering from 


taken to work. 


any form of indisposition is not up to his 
work, and so it is in the case of the 
terrier, which is kept for the sole object 
of his master’s business, and the rat- 
catcher knows that, without his dog, he 
cannot carry on his trade. What we 
contend is that there is over those dogs 
a supervision, a constant survey, which 
ensures, if the dog displays any symp- 
toms of ill-health, especially of rabies, 
that the symptoms will be discovered, and 
the dogs kept under control until the 
cause of their malady is ascertained, 
and, if possible, has been removed alto- 
gether. The hon. Gentleman asks, What 
about sheep-dogs! I will tell him some- 
thing about sheep-dogs. The right hon. 
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Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean is a great authority on statistics 
and details, and, as a rule, looks into a 
question very closely. I would like to 
know if he has looked into-the question 
of sheep-dogs. [Sir C. Dike: Only 
in my own constituency.] Then we shall 
have the pleasure of hearing what is a 
sheep-dog in the Forest of Dean. But 
I shall not be surprised at all if, when 
he looks a little closer into the question, 
he finds that sheep-dogs there are very 
much the same as all over the rest of 
the country. I quite agree that the 
muzzle might mean a difficulty in the 
way of a dog doing his work. I am not 
going to say that they can work as well 
with a muzzle as they can without. Now, 
I sent my inspectors about the country 
to see the sheep-dogs in different parts. 
I sent them to farms and other places all 
over England, and I have done my best 
to obtain reliable information. I have 
actually visited the country myself. I 
happened once to be in Devonshire, and 
somebody put a paper into my hands, 
saying that the worst hated man in the 
country was Mr. Long, and that, if he 
showed his nose in Devonshire, it would 
be very much the worse for him, and I 
was actually in the middle of the county 
at the time. Well, I saw them driving 
sheep and cattle in many cases, and I 
observed no great difficulty or incon- 
venience from the use of the muzzle, and 
the reports of my inspectors point in the 
same direction. Of course, one knows 
perfectly well a dog does not wear a 
muzzle for choice; nobody believes 
that a dog driving sheep or cattle is as 
useful with a muzzle on as without. I 
know it is a great inconvenience, and in 
many cases inflicts considerable loss on 
the man driving sheep and cattle; but 
the hon. Gentleman asked me just now 
whether sheep-dogs were not as care 
fully watched as sporting dogs. I appeal 
to the hon. Gentlemen who are familiar 
with owners of sheep and sheep-dogs 
of this country. We know that every 
dog which is used for the purpose of 
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driving sheep and cattle, not con- 
tinuously or regularly, but at one time or 
another, is a sheep-dog, and it must be 
remembered, too, that sheep-dogs were 
the dogs that were granted exemptions 
from the ordinary licence. Now, when 
this matter was first brought before me 1 
carefully examined it, and I will give the 
House a few of the figures which I have 
had taken out, and which show the pro- 
portion of sheep-dogs to the dogs of 
the entire district. 


Dog Muzzling 


In the district of 
2,804 dogs for which 
licences have been taken out, and 16,704 
for which exemptions were claimed; in 
Aberdeen, 2,685 for which licences were 
taken, and 11,520 exemptions. In an- 
other county, in Wales, there are 1,854 


Inverness there are 


licences, as against 5,963 exemptions. On 
one occasion I instructed an inspector 
to make a careful local inquiry into the 
various breeds of dogs for which exemp- 
This 
is a point which I respectfully commend 
to the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of 


tions were claimed as sheep-dogs. 


Dean. In one county, 1 
will not mention the name, with regard 
to the exempted dogs under the head of 
sheep-dogs, and from the Returns made 
to me, I find that there were 122 lurchers, 
six setters, 12 pug dogs, six mastiffs, and, 
worst of all for the hon. Gentleman, 35 
retrievers. Now, according to that, the 
hon. Gentelman appealed for the sheep- 
dogs as against the sporting dog, and 
he if the cannot be 
exempted as a sporting dog, he will be 
as a sheep-dog. If we do that, 


to up 


Says retriever 


we shall 


have give altogether. 


This is the case with the hon. Gentleman 


muzzline 


opposite, that it is better to put up with 
this disease than to put up with the 
unpopularity at the moment. I will not 
trouble the House for more than another 
minute. The hon. Gentleman said there 
was another method. We cannot do 
more than point to the facts as they 


stand. At all events, the 
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figures are 
very remarkable. If any hon. Gentleman 
will look at the figures published he 
will see that for the quarter ending | 
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March, 1896, there were 200 cases of 
rabies in the country; for the quarter 
ending June, 123; for the quarter ending 
September, 67; for the quarter ending 
December, 48; and so on—every quar- 
ter the number decreasing until we get 
to the quarter ending March last, when 
the total number of actual cases had 
fallen to six, as against 200 in the quar- 
ter ending March, 1896. There are some 
suspected cases, with regard to which I 
am not in a position to say whether they 
are rabies or not; but there are only 
three, and if they are certified to be 
rabies the figures will stand as follows : 
200 cases in the quarter ending March, 
1896, against nine in quarter ending 
March, 1898. 


the passions of the House by referring 


T do not want to excite 


to morbid cases, but there is no disease 
from which man suffers which brings 
with it more real horror than this disease 
of hydrophobia. Not only is there the 
physical suffering, but there is also the 


mental suffering which goes on for 
months, while the unfortunate victim is 
waiting to see whether he is afflicted 


with the disease or not. Only the other 
day the wife of a prominent tradesman in 
Stockton died in great agony from the 
bite of a dog inflicted in the previous 
September. The symptoms only deve- 


loped before her death. 


*Mr. McKENNA: With to 


the right hon. Gentleman's statistics of 


reference 


exemptions in Aberdeenshire and Inver. 
ness-shire, is it not a fact that there is 
10 Muzzline Order in force, and no rabies 
in these counties? 


*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: What on earth has 
that to do with it?) Does the hon. Mem- 
ber ask that exemptions are to be made 
in certain places where the figures suit 
him, and not in other places where the 
figures do not suit him? His argument 
is that 


sheep-dogs are to be ex- 
empted all over the country. I have 
endeavoured to give the House the 
reasons which have governed us in 
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refusing to adopt that policy. 
have shown that 
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I think I 
if the hon. Gentle- 


man’s suggestion was accepted it 
would involve the total destruction 
ot the Muzzling Order. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might make use of 


Of 


course it is perfectly fair to say, “ Here 


this question for Party purposes. 


is the brutal Tory Government muzzling 
the poor man’s dogs and leaving the 
evo free.” [“ No, 


no!”| Well, that is a very good argumeni, 


rich man’s hounds to 


and although hon. Members opposite say 
‘No,’ I have a shrewd impression that 
this is an argument they are very likely 
to use. I appeal to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, apart altogether from the idea 
that muzzling is carried out in order to 
please a particular Department, or an 
individual, to whether 
rabies is not one of those diseases which 


it is the absolute duty on the part of the 


themselves 


ask 


Government to exterminate, if they are 
able to do so, by a certain policy. It is a 
policy founded on vast experience; and 
holding that view they are compelled 
to adhere to that policy, believing that, 
if able to carry it out, it will result in 
altogether this 


eradicating appalling 


disease. 


*Mr. M. VAUGHAN DAVIES (Cardi- 
ganshire): I know that there are a num- 
ber of Members of the House not present 
who are particularly anxious to take part 
in this Debate, who have been looking 
Debate ; 
tunately the Debate is not going to take 
place, from what I hear. The right hon. 
Gentleman says we wish to make Party 
of this. 
dissociate myself from anything of the 


forward to such a but unfor- 


capital out I, for one, wish to 
kind; it never occurred to me to make 
political capital out of it. I join issue 
with the right hon. Gentleman on that 
question. If we wish to make Party 
capital. we have only to look to the 
north, to the south, to the east, and to 
the west, to find ample material in that 
direction. I have some little knowled ze 
of dogs, having been brought up, more 
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or less, in the kennel for the last 50 
years of my life. I should cordially con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman if he 
can eradicate from among man’s best 
friends the most hateful of all diseases— 
hydrophobia. The question is, Is this 
the best way of dealing with hydro- 
phobia? I cannot agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman when he says that rabies 
is a disease that must be given by one 
I join issue with him 
I believe 


dog to another. 
there; I do not believe it. 
that rabies with a dog is just the same 
as small-pox, or scarlet fever, with a 
human being. You might as well muzzle 
all of us for influenza. I believe that 
90 per cent. of the dogs destroyed as 
I have had 


instances brought under my personal 


mad are not actually mad. 


notice. When I was in Russia I brought 
home a very large retriever. A mantold 
me he was mad, for the dog was foaming 
at the mouth, and was anything but a 
I carried 
him up to my own room, and kept him 
there for about eight or nine hours, and 
he that Everybody 
said he was mad, but in a week’s time 
that dog was as well as ever he was. 
I had another instance of a foxhound. I 
went into the kennel and took hold of him 
and had him shut up. That dog, in three 
weeks time, was perfectly well again. 


pleasant object to look at. 


got attack. 


over 


There is no child in any family who is 
so carefully watched over as a hound ; 


morning, noon, and night, they are 
watched over. Ninety persons out of 
100 would have said that hound was 


mad, and yet he got quite well. 


*Tuz PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: I am not going to 
challenge the high authority of the hon. 
Gentleman ; but our facts are absoluteiy 
ascertained. We do not deal with doubt- 
ful cases; we only deal with cases that 
are ascertained on the spot and con- 
firmed by evidence. 


*Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES: Do I under- 
stand that all these cases have been dealt 
with by one veterinary surgeon? 
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*Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: No, no. The cases are 
discovered in the locality, and they are 
generally examined by the local veteri- 
nary surgeon. Some cases of rabies are 
forwarded to an _ institute the hon. 
Gentleman knows well, and there the 
investigations are made and the decisions 
announced. The statistics I have given 
refer only to cases which are verified. 
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Sir CHARLES DILKE: How long 
have you struck them off? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE: I struck them off—I 
may say, to be accurate with the House 
—up to the 3lst of March, when the 
number of cases was six, and, in order 
that I might not misrepresent these cases, 
I said there were three doubtful cases. 


Sm CHARLES DILKE: The right 
hon. Geatleman does not see my point. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
*Mr. VAUGHAN DAVIES: What I 


was trying to bring before the right 
hon. Gentleman was the question of the 
number of cases of hydrophobia. That 
is a matter of great consequence, and it 
is the crux of the whole business. Can 
the right hon. Gentleman tell us how 
many cases of hydrophobia have been laid 
before the authorities? The question 
is, what is the best way of dealing with 
hydrophobia? I quite disagree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that rabies is a 
disease that may be given by one dog 
to another. I do not think anyone 
takes the opinion of a veterinary as to 
whether a case is hydrophobia or not, 
because you have only got to find two 
yeterinary surgeons, and they are sure 
to differ. Take them a horse, and one 
of them will pass it as sound, and the 
other will condemn it; take them a dog, 
and one will say it is mad, and the other 
will say it is not. Certainly, anyone 
who has had to do with the buying and 
selling of horses as I have had, will know 
the value of the advice of a veterinary 
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surgeon. [Laughter.] I do not see why 
hon. Gentlemen should laugh, because if 
they had sold horses as I have done they 
would find it out, and very quickly too. 
But the matter before the House is the 
question of exempting sheep-dogs. Now, 
I can speak with some authority on 
sheep-dogs, because I have had a long 
experience of them. Sheep-dozs are 
the right-hand of the shepherd, and 
when they are muzzled they cannot pos- 
sibly do their work. We have thousands 
of acres of land devoted to sheep farm- 
and these shepherds cannot possibly 
look after their sheep without these 
dogs, and it is of the greatest import 
ance to the shepherd that sheep-dogs 
should be exempted from the muzzling 
order. No dog living could lock after a 
large number of sheep with a muzzle on, 
because everyone knows that a dog 
breathes and sweats through his mouth, 
and no dog can breathe freely with 
The placing of a sheep- 


ing, 


a muzzle on. 


deg and a foxhound in the same 
category is all nonsense. A fox- 
hound is looked well after, while 
a sheep-dog is whistled for when 


he is wanted, and kicked out of doors 
when he is not wanted. With regard to 
the putting down of rabies, I am just 
as anxious to do that as the right hon. 
Gentleman is, but the question with me 
is whether the keeping of this Muzzling 
Order in force in the country is the best 
way to do it. I do not believe it is, for 
I believe the only way to put down rabies 
and do away with these sheep-killing 
dogs, which prevail so terribly in the 
sheep-growing countries, is by making the 
owner of the dog answerable for all that 
his dog does. [Laughter.] I really see 
nothing to laugh at in this matter. To 
make the owner of the dog answerable 
will, if I may use the expression, “ pin the 
dog to the owner,” and you can only do 
that by having a collar on the dog with 
We know that in 
Wales, where almost everybody keeps 
dogs, they are turned out at night, and 
they have commiited all kinds of havoc 


the man’s name on it. 
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among the sheep, but you cannot find 
the owner of the dog which has done 
the damage. Vou cannot trace him, and 
if you do fin, im, he will say the dog 
is not his, although you may know very 
well that it is. He will swear that it is 
not, and you cannot prove it. We want 
to be able to prove the ownership cf 
dogs to certain individuals, and I am 
perfectly certain that if you were to put 
a collar on every dog with the owner's 
rame on it, and make the owner answer- 
able for all the dog’s acts, the people 
would look after their dogs very much 
better than they do now. There are 
people who do not care a_ straw 
for dogs or what they do, and they 
simply whistle for them when they 
want them. But, if you make 
the owner responsible, and if you are 
able to trace him and make him answer- 
able for everything that dog does, he will 
look after it. [Laughter.] You may 
laugh if you like, but you will never put 
down rabies if you go on muzzling every 
year. It has been tried in other coun- 
tries, and the right hon. Gentleman is 
not the first who has adopted muzzling. 
It has been tried in foreign countries, 
and they have had to give it up because 
it did not succeed. [The Preswwent of 
the Boarp of AaricuLtuRE: They have not 
tried it on the principles tried here.| 
But the muzzle in Germany is the same 
as in England. I will take another 
point, and I will challenge him on tiiis. 
If a dog be mad in one of these muzzles, 
he will get it off like a shot. A dog 
coming down the street with a little bit 
of thin wire on his mouth can instantly 
break it if the dog be mad, and I will 
undertake to say that a mad dog will 
break any cof the muzzles I have yet 
seen. It is nonsense to talk to any 
practical person and say that these 
muzzles will keep down rabies, and stop 
dogs biting. I believe that half the 
people who are said to die from madness 
really die more from fright than mad 
ness. [Laughter.] Hon. Members may 
laugh, but I believe it. If a person gets 
bitten by a dog now, all the rest of the 
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family at once begin to wonder why he 
is not taken ill. I have been bittem 
myself by foxhounds and dogs of all 
kinds. [ am certain of it. You may 
laugh as much as you like, but the idea 
has got abroad in this country that the 
moment a man is bitten by a dog he 
must be sent off immediately to Paris, 
and if he does not go mad, then people 
are disappeinted, and wonder why he 
did not go mad. But the question is, 
Is this Muzzling Order dealing with the 
matter in a really practical way? I do 
not suppose for a moment that there 
is a man in this House who would not 
look with the greatest pleasure on any 
practical scheme which would put dowm 
this horrible disease ; but if you are going 
te attempt to do it in a way which @ 
great many of us think is not the best 
way, why, naturally, we shall get up and 
tell vou so. Well, why not? Perhaps 
hon. Members opposite do not own dogs. 
If they did they would not laugh. 
These are matters which want to be 
driven right home, and more particularly 
in Wales where we kave all got dogs. F 
understand you are going to muzzle alk 
the dogs. [The Presipent of the Boarp 
of AcricuLtuRE: Certainly not.] Well 
they are either to be muzzled or branded. 
[The Prestpent of the Boarp of Acri- 
cuLTURE: The hon. Gentleman is entirely 
inaccurate.] Well, if tke right hon. 
Gentleman is going to drop the Bill, I 
suppose he will drop the muzzle, and that 
is the best thing he can possibly do. I 
believe people wculd sooner run the risk 
of rabies than have their dogs muzzled. 


Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton): As the representative of 
a constituency where the Muvzling Order 
has been in force six months, I congratu- 
late the right hon. Gentleman upor 
his courage in having put this intensely 
disagreeable Order in force. I do not 
wish to deal with it from a_ political 
peint of view, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man seems to imagine we have done. 
He has stated that the Muzzling Order 
has been a great success. I hope it has, 
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but if it has been a great success, with 
the exemptions that have hitherto 


escaped the Muzzling Order, how much 
greater would that success have been if 
all dogs had been muzzled. What I 
object to is that a sporting dog, which a 
man uses for his enjoyment, is not 
muzzled, but a sheep-dog, which is used 
for business is muzzled. If the Order 
has been a success with a portion of the 
dogs, how much more would it have been 
if all dogs had been muzzled. I 
object most strongly to this invidious 
distincticn between dogs which are kept 
for pleasure and those which are Kept 
for the purposes of business. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite seems to treat 
this matter purely or almost as a joke, 
and he ridicules us on this side of the 
House—in fact I almost thought that he 
had put on the Muzzling Order in order 
to give us something to talk about cr 
something with which to abuse the 
“brutal Tory Governinent.” I do not 
intend to do much in the way of attack- 
ing this Order. I will leave that to the 
‘Tory Party, of which the right hon. 
Member is so distinguished a supporter, 
for his Party is criticising the Govern- 
ment on this matter more than we are. 
Tf the hon. Gentleman will only allow 
me, I am merely answering the right 
hon. Gentleman’s about the 
“brutal Tory Government.” He said 
distinctly that that was the only stick 
we had got to beat the “brutal Tory 
Government” with. ‘Mr. Lone: No. 
Not the only one.] Well, I do not 
intend to attack the Government, but 
{ will let their supporters do that 
themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to imagine that this Muzzling 
“Order had no effect upon the bye-elec- 
tions. Well, I remember a bye-election 
in Devonshire which this Muzzling Order 
seems to have had a great effect upon. 
When the Plymouth election took place 
the Muzzling Order had been in force for 
six months, and two days before the 
election was decided the Muzzling Order 
was withdrawn. 
Mr. Lambert. 


do 


argument 
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*THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD og 
AGRICULTURE :. Now, the hon. Gentle- 
man has made a distinct and definite accu- 
sation against my Department, and I will 
state the facts. He has stated in so many 
words that the Muzzling Order had been 
in force six months when the election was 
pending ; that that Muzzling Order was 
withdrawn two days before. Now, as 
the hon. Gentleman has made this charge 
I wish to answer it. The charge is so 
ridiculous that I think it only fair to 
myself to state what actually happened. 
The Papers from my Department came 
forward to me in the ordinary course, in- 
forming me that the Muzzline Order had 
run its full course in Devonshire, that 
the disease had been exterminated, and 
that the time had come when the Order 
must be rescinded. It was suggested to 
me at the time that a charge like the one 
which has now been made—and which I 
call a most unworthy charge—would 
possibly be made. I said, that if such 
a charge be made, it will not be necessary 
for a man in my position to condescend 
to answer it. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Well, it was a very 
curious coincidence that when the elec- 
tion was going on in Plymouth a letter 
came down from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, to a Unionist Member in Devon- 
shire, to state that the Order would be 
withdrawn. He defied the right hon. 
Gentleman to contradict that. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: Was it while the elec- 


tion was going on? 
Mr. LAMBERT: Yes. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tor BOARD or 
AGRICULTURE: An hon. Friend—I 
think it of the Members for 
Devonport—wrote to me askng when 
the Muzzling Order was to be withdrawn. 
I wrote to him as soon as the Order 
was out, and with no more regard to the 
Plymouth election than I had to the 
elections in Maidstone and Berks, in 
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both of which districts the Order was in 
force. 
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Mr. LAMBERT said the right hon. 
Gentleman had risen twice to interrupt 
him on a question of fact, and he main- 
tained that he had not contradicted in 
one single particular any statement he 
had made. He said, and repeated dis- 
tinctly, that while the Plymouth elec- 
tion was going on a letter came from 
the right hon. Gentleman, addressed to 
a Unionist Member in Devonshire, tell- 
ing that Member that the 
Muzzling Order would be withdrawn. 


Unionist 





*Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD a 
AGRICULTURE: I have not charged 
my memory with the facts, but, was it 
not the case that this rescinding of the | 
Order was made on the last day of the 
Plymouth election? If my memory 
serves me, the election took place on the 
next day. 


Mr. S. F. MENDL (Plymouth): To the 
best of my recollection it was two days 
before the election. 


Mr. LAMBERT said he did not wish 
to pursue the subject, because the right 
hon. Gentleman was in a fog, and did 
not know when the Order was_ with- 
drawn. He would say this, that the 
right hon. Gentleman began the con- 
troversy himself by saying this question 
was used in many bye-elections. It was 
used, undoubtedly, to make bye-elections 
go for the Liberal Party. The right hon. 
Gentleman also said he had had statis- 
tics of dogs that were exempted from 
having to pay licences under the name 
of sheep-dogs. He said there were sheep- 


dog exemptions granted to mastiffs, 
retrievers, pugs, and setters. He could 


not help thinking some inspector might 
be playing a joke upon the right hon. 
Gentleman. No man in his senses 
would have imagined that retrievers or 
setters, or pugs or mastiffs, could have 
been used for any such purpose as driving 
sheep. [The Prestpext of the Boarp 
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of AGRICULTURE: 
All he could say was that if they were 
not used for driving sheep they were not 


had not done his duty. 
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I never said so.] 


Some one 
Kither the 
inspector had been playing a practical 


entitled to the exemption. 


joke, or the Excise officers in the -coun- 


try had not done their duty. He did not 
believe the Excise officers were such 
fools as to take a mastiff or a retriever 
for a sheep-dog. It was one of the most 
ridiculous things he ever heard in his 
life. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been asked other questions. Many of 
them wanted to know what was a public 
place, but the right hon. Gentleman said, 
“JT am not here to answer conundrums of 
that description.” But he was the legis- 
lator in this matter. He made laws, and 
they had to obey them. They wanted 
to know what was in his mind when he 
defined a public place. They wanted to 
know whether a public-house was a public 
place. The right hon. Gentleman put 
those conundrums for them to answer in 
the country. They had te answer them 
or be hauled up before a magistrate, and 
he thought it would be better if a defini- 
tion of a public place were given. He 
strongly protested against the 

of muzzling which had been 
enforced, and which had allowed the rich 
man’s sporting dogs to escape, but not 
the working farmer’s sheep-dogs, and it 


most 
system 


was to raise his voice in this protest that 
he had addressed the House. 


Mr. W. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Hast- 
ings) said he wanted to say a few 
werds on the question of the Muzzling 
Order. He was disposed to think 
that if it had been made universal 
throughout the country it would have 
done much more good than it had 
done at the present time. At any rate, 
there was a strong feeling in the con- 
stituency which he represented upon this 
question. The Town Council of Hastings 
had, he believed, petitioned the Board 
of Agriculture to withdraw the Order in 
Hastings. It had been enforced there 
for a considerable period, and, in the 
opinion of the local authorities, the time 
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had come for it to be withdrawn. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the recommendations of local 
authorities in this matter. 


The Motion, “That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,” was then put and 
agreed to. 

SUPPLY. 

Considered in Committee. 

Mr. J. W. Lowrner (Cumberland, Pen- 
rith), CHarrman of Ways anp MEANS 
in the Chair. 

(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL 


SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


Cuass I. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £46,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
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in course of payment during the year ending % 
on the 31st day of March, 1899, for Expendi- | 
ture in respect of Royal Palaces and Marl- 

borough House.” 


Supply. 


Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion put, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” 


Motion agreed to; Committee report 
Progress ; To sit again on Monday. 


SHERIFFS-DEPUTE TENURE OF OFFICE 
(SCOTLAND) (ANNUITY). 


Resolution reported— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund, of an 
annuity to any Sheriff who may be removed 
from office under the provisions of any Act 
of the present Session to amend the Law in 
regard to the Tenure of Office of Sheriffs in 
Scotland, such annuity not to exceed three- 
tenths of the salary payable to such Sheriff.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


House adjourned at 10.4& 





Mr. W. Lucas-Shadwell. 


(INDEX. 








